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HOUSE   OF   lords, 
Friday,    March    1,   1833. 

llanj».l  PedUonijpreientect.  By  Lend  Dacib,  from  New* 
part  (Moomouth)  and  Same,  against  Slavery*  By  Lord 
Knro^  ftom  KildaUy,  against  GoerdTe  Measures  for  Ii«- 
Ind ;  and  from  the  same  Place,  against  Tithes.— By  Lord 
KXMTON,  from  Shipley  and  Wiodhill;  and  hy  the  Earl 
of  RoDBir,  from  Stanningley,— for  Limiting  tiie  Hours  of 
Labour  for  Oiildren  in  Factories.— By  the  Earl  of  Cado- 
OAH,  from  St  Luke's,  Chelsea;  by  the  Marquess  of 
Cbolmgndklkt,  from  a  Dissenting  Congregation,  West- 
minster ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichvibld  and  CovcNTRy, 
fton  Stafibrd,  and  nine  other  IMaoes;  by  Lord  Suvwiuld, 
from  Wells-on-the-Sea;  by  Lord  di  DuNSTAmnLLs, 
from  Devonport,  Stake,  and  Plymouth ;  and  by  Lord 
BmcLBY,  froon  Oxibid,— for  the  Better  Observance  of  the 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  March   1,  1833. 

'MmvTMB,']  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Grots 
the  Quantities  of  Coal  and  Culm  Imported  into  London 
sinoe  1825  {  specifying  the  Amount  of  Duty  piud,  and  dis- 
ttngnishing  sJl  Municipal  or  Private  Dues  from  Publie 
Taaces.— On  the  Motion  of  Colonel  Datikb,  Amount  of 
Superannuation  AUowanoes  for  1832. — On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  GiiiLOx,  Account  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Scotland. — 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Fbrn ch.  Amount  of  the  Balance 
In  the  hands  of  the  County  Treasurers  (Ireland)  for  the 
last  three  years.— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Wilks,  Number 
of  Caaes  heard  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Requests 
in  London  and  Westminster,  for  1831 :  also  an  Abstract  of 
the  Laws  now  in  foiee  in  Jamaica  relative  to  Churdies, 
Chapels,  and  Missionaries. 

FBlitianB  presented.  By  Mr.DyicjBS,  from  Harrington,— for 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  Vote  by 
Ballot;  and  from  BrooghUm,  Harrington,  and  other  Places, 
—for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.— By  Sir  William  Molbs- 
womn,  from  Launeestoo ;  by  Lord  EBBiNOtoN,  from 
Baihakigh,  to  the  same  eflbet;  and  by  the  same  Noblb 
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Lobd,  from  Conumpton,  to  flMOitate  the  Recovery  of 
Small  Debts.— By  Mr.  Wilu,  from  the  Hibetniai;i 
Tonpenmce  Society,  to  prevent  the  Sale  of  SfMrits  on 
Sunday;  and  from  Tresmerer-4br  the  Abolition  of 
Sbivery.— By  Mr.  WitUAic  Rocrb,  from  Lfanerick,  for 
the  Reforin  of  the  Corporation  of  that  City.— By  Lord 
RoBBRT  Grobvbnob,  ttoot  Chefltcr,— for  the  Better 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Taxes  on  knowledge.]    ^r. 

Dykes  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Me- 
chanics and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Bo- 
rough of  Cockermouth,  praying  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Taxes  upon  Newspapers, 
and  all  other  circulating  Publications. 

Mr.  Aglionby  expressed  a  hope  and  a 
confidence,  that  the  present  Ministers,  to 
whom  the  country  already  owed  so  much, 
would  pay  an  early  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  by  the  petition  ;  and  take  away 
all  the  taxes  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  the  circulation  of  knowledge.  He 
was  anxious  that  it  should  be  effected, 
and  that  as  speedily  as  possible,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge prevented  the  increase  of  crime. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  charge,  reported  in  a  Carlisle  paper, 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  a  learned 
Judge  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  would,  if  the  House 
would  tolerate  him  for  a  moment,  read  an 
extract  from  that  charge,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.    The  learned  Judge,  after  ad- 
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Terting  to  the  very  light  calendar  of  crime 
which  the  town  presented,  added,  *'I 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  ascertain 
to  what  cause  this  is  owing.  Your  popu- 
lation is  not  far  short  of  your  southern 
neighboarss  how  is  it,  then,  that  crime  is 
not  so  prevalent?  I  know  that  your 
police  are  active  and  indefatigable,  and  I 
know  that  your  Magistrates  are  equally 
80,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But 
I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  for  my  own 
part,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  greater  spread 
of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population." 

Mr.  Cobbett:  I  am  decidedly  for  the 
repeal  of  this   tax,  because  I  Am  for  a 
repeal  of  all  taxes.     But  as  to  its  being 
a  tax  upon  knowledge,  and  as  to  know- 
ledge effecting  all  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken  has  stated,  I  beg 
leave  to  doubt  that  very  much.     With 
regard  to  the  utility  of  what  is  called 
education  in  preventing  the  increase  of 
crime,  there  is  no  Gentleman  present  who 
will  deny,  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  bibles,, 
newspapers,  &c.,  has  increased  ten-fold — 
and,   by  the  bye,  'tis  very  strange,  too, 
that  with  a  liberal  Government — a  Go- 
vernment apparently  anxious  to  promote 
education  among  all  classes  too — it  is  very 
strange,  I  say,  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
should  exist   prohibiting,   under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  the  circulation  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  spread  of  that  education 
which  they  seemed  to  have  so  much  at 
heart    *Tis  very  strange,  I  repeat,  that 
tinder  a  liberal  Government,  as  they  style 
themselves,  above 200  persons  should  be  in 
prison  at  this  moment  for  simply  assisting 
in  the  circulation  of  that  knowledge.  But 
as  to  education  preventing  the  increase  of 
crime,  as  the  learned  Judge  expresses  in 
his  opinion,  prodigious  as  is  the  reverence 
I  must  pay  to  the  opinion  of  their  Lord- 
ships— prodigious,  indeed,  is  the  reverence 
I  ought  to  pay  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bench 
— when  I  remember  a  learned  Judge  de- 
clared to  a  Grand  Jury  in  York,  no  later 
than  the  year  1819 — ^what  sort  of  a  Grand 
Jury  they  could  be  who  swallowed  it,  I 
shan't  say — when  I  find  him,  I  say,  con- 
gratulating them  and  the  country  on  the 
existence  of  a  National  Debt ;  and  telling 
them,  with  the  gravest  face,  and  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  that  the  National 
Debt  was  a  national  blessing — it  may  be 
so  to  some ;   but  it  is  one  which  my  con- 
stituents have  not  the  least  relish  for — pro- 


digious as,  I  say,  my  reverence  for  the  Bench 
is,  increased,  too,  as  I  say  it  is,  by  such 
doctrines,  yet  I  cannot  agree  to  what  the 
learned  Judge  says  about  education.  The 
same  learned  Judge  subsequently  de- 
livered some  very  extraordinary  opinion 
on  the  law  of  libel  in  my  own  case.  I  am 
not  the  person  who  will  quarrel  with  him 
now  for  that,  or  impeach  his  legal  acumen 
and  knowledge.  1  am  not,  of  course,  a 
profound  lawyer;  and  of  law  I  must 
necessarily  know  less  than  he  knows.  I 
wish  I  knew  nothing.  But  on  matters  of 
political  economy,  or  of  education,  and 
the  effects  of  knowledge  upon  crime,  I  am 
quite  as  competent  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion  as  he  is.  But  it  isfiot  a -question 
of  my  opinion  against  his ;  it  is  a  question 
of  fact.  I  only  repeat  now,  what  every 
Gentleman  present.knows  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  him,  that  though,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
bibles,  tracts,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
penny  publications  have  covered  the  entire 
country,  as  a  £eld  is  covered  by  a  shower 
of  snow,  still  the  increase  of  crime  has  not 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  prevented.  On 
the  coutrary,  look  at  the  criminal  records 
of  the  country,  and  see  if  the  increase  of 
crime  has  not  gone  on  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  circulation 
of  cheap  publications.  1  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment,  to  impute  the  one  to  the  other ; 
or  to  say  that  the  increase  of  crime  is 
caused  by  the  increase  of  knowledge ;  but 
still,  1  think,  it  is  only  fair  to  show,  that 
the  increase  of  one  does  not  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  other  ;  and  that  any  argu- 
ment founded  on  that  basis  must  be  fUtile. 
I  am  for  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  because  I 
am  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes,  and  because 
I  wish  freedom  for  every  man  to  think,  and 
write,  and  speak  as  he  pleases,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  had  just 
heard  an  observation  from  the  hon.  mem** 
ber  for  Oldham,  which  he  had  frequently 
heard  before  in  that  House  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  education-^  that 
the  extension  of  education  did  not  prevent 
the  increase  of  crime.  A  great  deal  had 
lately  been  called  education,  which  was 
only  the  name  of  education ;  and  if 
real  education  were  spread  among  the 
people,  he  believed  that  great  benefit 
would  arise,  and  that  it  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  preventing  the  increase 
of  crime.  He  was  aware  that  Returns 
might  be  referred  to  which  showed  that  an 
increase  of  crime  had  taken  place  dur- 
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lag  certain  periods.  The  boo;  Gentle- 17 
man,  howe?er,  should  consider  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  increase  had 
arisen,  and  that  it  had  generally  been 
foundy  that  most  of  the  criminds  had 
been  entirely  uneducated.  He  begged 
leave,  therefore,  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  principle  thst  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  laid  down,  namely,  that  no  decrease 
of  crime  followed  the  di£fusion  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Faithful  remarked,  that  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  appeared  to  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  observations  offered  by 
the  hon.  Member  below  him  (Mr.  Cobbett). 
The  latter  had  not  said,  as  he  understood 
him,  that  education  had  no  tendency  to 
prevent  crime,  but  the  contrary.  He  (Mr. 
Faithful)  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
ednoation  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
effect  of  preventing  crime,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  a  great  deal  of  crime  had  been 
prevented  by  the  extension  of  education 
of  late  years.  It  would,  however,  while 
they  admitted  that  principle,  be  desirable 
to  inquire  into  the  real  cause  of  the  increase 
of  cnme  of  late.  He  believed,  that  they 
should  6nd  that  the  increase  was  attribut- 
able to  the  present  horrible  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  crime  would  not  be  pre- 
vented till  that  system  was  altered.  If 
an  end  were  put  to  it,  crime  would  soon 
decrease. 

Mr.  Aghumhy  said,  that  he  hoped,  with 
reference  to  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  that 
the  measure  which  he  understood  was  in 
contemplation  by  his  Majest]^'s  Ministers 
would  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

Bbttbr  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath.] Mr.  Littleton  presented  three 
Petitions  from  certain  Inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, and  two  from  Derby,  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  last  Sessions, 
and  praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
enforce  the  better  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. He  would  not  then  enter  at  length 
into  the  question  ;  but  he  would  observe 
that,  in  hisownopiuion,  moral  force  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  Petitioners.  In  the  county  which  he 
represented,  the  Magistrates  passed  Re- 
solutions a  few  years  ago,  calling  on 
masters  to  pay  their  men  on  some  other 
day,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  desiling  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  although 
that  had  not  been  done  to  such  an  extent 


aa  could  have  been  wished,  still  where  it 
had  been  done,  great  benefit  had  resulted. 
He  generally  employed  from  100  to  200 
labourers,  and  he  paid  them  on  a  Tuesday, 
a  plan  which  he  found  prevented  much  of 
the  dissipation  and  drunkenness  that  were 
occasioned  by  paying  men  on  Saturday 
night.  If  gentlemen  generally  would  use 
the  influence  they  possessed  in  their  own 
immediate  districts,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
present  system,  he  was  sure  they  would 
very  soon  see  the  most  beneficial  result. 
However,  he  would  not  be  understood  as 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  on  the 
subject.  In  making  these  remarks,  he 
had  only  endeavoured  to  show  how  far  the 
necessity  of  such  a  law  might  be  obviated 
by  the  force  of  moral  agency. 

Mr.  Wilks  thought  other  means  than 
legal  ones  should  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath*  He  thanked  the  hon. 
member  for  Stafford  for  the  valuable  com- 
munication— the  result  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience, which  he  had  made  to  the  House 
on  the  subject ;  and  for  the  satisfactory 
proof  he  had  in  so  far  given  of  the  little 
necessity  of  laws  for  the  purpose. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hill  presented  a  Petition  from 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  praying  for  a  due 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  was 
happy  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the 
subject,  that  there  waa  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  recreation  of  the  lower 
classes  on  Sundays.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  which  the  hon.  Member  would 
have  to  contend  with,  was  to  shape  the 
law  so  as  not  to  create  feelings  of  hostility 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  would  do  his  best  to  get 
rid  of  that  difficulty,  as  he  would  then 
promise  him  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Cobbett  remarked  that  there  was  a 
considerable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  hon.  Members  in  that  House  to  re- 
move the  disabilities  under  which  the 
Jews  laboured.  When  this  bill,  however, 
for  promoting  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  should  have  passed  the  House — 
should  it  so  pass — it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  some  other  bill  respecting  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Jews. 
Their  Sabbath  was  on  the  Saturday — ours 
was  on  the  Sundav ;  so  that  there  must 
either  be  some  change  of  their  religion 
on  being  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution!  as  it  was  called^  or  of  ours. 
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Now  he,  for  one,  was  not  disposed  to 
change  his  religion,  and  he  supposed  they 
were  as  little  disposed  to  change  theirs. 
Well,  then,  there  must  be  another  law 
about  the  Sabbath  beyond  that  now 
contemplated.  What  he  had  risen  for, 
however,  was  to  notice  what  the  hon. 
Member  had  said  about  the  lower  orders 
— the  lower  orders.  Now,  he  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  was  meant  by  that 
phrase.  The  clergy  told  them  that  all 
men  were  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ; 
that  all  men  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
same  Maker;  and  that  all  alike  would  have 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  him. 
What,  then,  did  the  hon.  Member  mean 
by  the  lower  orders?  If  he  meant  that 
some  were  greatly  and  grievously  oppress*- 
ed  by  heavy  and  unjust  taxation,  while 
others  almost  wholly  escaped,  then  he 
admitted  that  the  former  might  with 
some  propriety  be  denominated  the  lower 
classes ;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
mean  that,  he  was  not  justified  in  speaking 
of  the  labouring  classes  as  the  lower  orders. 
He  would  never  sit  in  that  House  and 
hear  the  industrious  classes  characterised 
as  the  lower  orders. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  said,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham  was  always  speaking  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
disposition— he  denied,  too,  that  the  rich 
escaped  the  pressure  of  taxation.  He  was 
certainly  not  very  rich,  but  he  knew  for 
himself,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  same 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  that 
he  paid  his  proportion  of  taxation,  and  he 
knew  of  no  persons  who  escaped.  What, 
he  asked  were  the  Poor-rates,  and  the 
House- tax,  and  the  other  numerous  taxes 
that  fell  upon  landed  property  ?  He  de- 
nied, again,  the  rich  escaped  taxation. 
[Mr.  Cobbett  had  never  said  the  rich 
escaped  taxation.]  He  would  be  glad  to 
know,  then,  who  they  were  that,  according 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  escaped 
taxation  ?  Did  be  mean  the  fundholders  ? 
He  (Sir  C.  Burrell)  denied  that  they  un- 
justly escaped.  They  had  lent  their  money 
to  the  State,  and  they  had  as  much  right 
to  be  repaid  as  would  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  had  he  lent  money  on  mort- 
gage. Indeed,  the  fallacies  of  the  hon. 
Member  were  so  gross  and  palpable,  that 
they  almost  carried  their  own  refutation. 
Night  after  night  they  had  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  rich  had  no  feeling 
for  the  poor.    He  must  deny  that  state- 


ment. He  had  been  at  a  meeting  last 
week,  when  what  were  called  the  rich 
had  come  forward  most  liberally  in  sup- 
port of  the  poor ;  and  amongst  those  were 
noblemen,  merchants,  and  a  great  many 
clergymen,  both  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Dissenters.  He  knew  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  sent  1/.  to  Alderman 
Atkins,  to  be  distributed  among  the  dis- 
tressed, stating  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  just  sent  a  son  out  into  the  world, 
and  he  never  did  so  without  giving  a  do- 
nation to  the  poor.  There  were  in  that 
House  many  most  hon.  Gentlemen,  in 
fact  there  were  three  or  four  then  present, 
who  bore  most  honourable  characters, 
whose  grandfathers  belonged  to  that  class 
of  the  community  alluded  to  as  the  poor* 
However,  there  was  another  class  of  men 
in  the  community,  who  had  made  their 
fortune  by  exciting  the  poorer  classes 
against  all  those  from  whom  they  got 
their  living.  If  any  such  should  find  their 
way  into  that  House,  they  ought  to  be 
spumed. 

Mr.  Hutt  said,  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  support  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition, which  he  did  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  was  most  anxious  and  de- 
sirous to  see  the  Sabbath,  which  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  rest  for  all  classes,  properly 
and  religiously  observed  throughout  the 
country.  The  poor  and  industrious  classes, 
who  toiled  throughout  the  week,  were 
justly  entitled  to  enjoy  that  day  as  a  day 
of  rest  from  their  labours ;  but  he  thought 
the  laws  at  present  in  existence  were  quite 
sufficient  for  punishing  the  desecration  of 
that  day. 

An  Hon.  Member  said,  he  had  a  very 
great  respect  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who  conducted  themselves  properly. 
Though  he  did  not  entertain  a  very  high 
respect  for  the  political  opinions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham,  yet  for  that 
hon.  Gentleman's  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  he  had  a  verv  high  respect, 
and  he  would  feel  most  particularly  obliged 
to  him  if  he  would  point  out,  or  give  them 
another  term,  in  place  of  that  which  had 
displeased  him — "  lower  orders." 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  upon  no  sub- 
ject more  than  the  one  now  under  discus- 
sion should  the  term  "  the  lower  orders'* 
be  kept  out  of  view.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  poorest  of  the  people  and  the  Monarch 
on  the  Throne.  No  Member  of  that 
House  felt  a  greater  desire  to  promote  the 
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due  and  religious  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath than  he  felt.  The  proper  observance 
of  that  day,  a  day  which  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  rest  and  the  exercise  of  religious 
feeling,  harmonized  all  classes,  and  tend- 
edy  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  make  men 
better  members  of  society.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  itself, 
ha  must  confess,  that  he  felt  a  great  ob- 
jection to  harsh  and  severe  laws,  compel- 
ling the  proper  observance  of  that  day 
being  enforced.  They  ought  to  observe 
the  sacredness  of  that  day  with  religious 
feelings,  which  no  law  could  create,  how- 
ever severe  such  a  law  might  be.  He 
would  call  upon  the  clergy  throughout  the 
empire  to  set  a  good  example  to  their 
flocks,  and  to  show  that  religion  had  had 
a  good  effect  upon  those  who  professed  to 
practise  it,  and  that  they  (the  clergy),  by 
their  preaching  and  living,  might  prove 
its  good  effects  upon  themselves.  He  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  to  the  House 
that  the  clergy,  by  their  conduct,  had  set 
a  very  different  example  from  what  they 
ought,  and  from  what  was  expected  from 
them ;  he  might  truly  say,  an  example 
which  was  unworthy  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Wilks  confessed  himself  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  therefore  he  most  cordially 
gave  the  petition  his  support. 

An  Hon.  Member  said,  he  had  heard  a 
great  many  strange  arguments  on  this 
subject*  It  had  been  said,  among  other 
statements,  that  it  was  vain  to  introduce 
any  Statute-law  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  all.  If  this  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  argument,  it  could 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  say 
that  all  law  might  be  dispensed  with  to- 
gether. This  could  not  be  a  doctrine  very 
likely  to  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
House  or  the  public. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  was  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  very  important 
subject,  particularly  as  he  had  been  in- 
trusted to  support  a  petition  from  his  own 
part  of  the  country  very  much  to,  the 
effect  of  the  one  which  had  just  been  pre- 
sented. No  man  could  be  more  desirous 
than  himself  that  the  Sabbath  should,  in 
.all  respects,  be  duly  observed ;  but  it  was 
his  candid  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  be  more  sacredly  observed  by  any 
le^lative  Act  whatever.  If  an  individual 
had  not  a  proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
•his  Creator,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  abstain 
^romworldlypuisuits  and  other  unchristiani 


vocations  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  would  render  him  more 
attentive  to  his  duties  as  a  Christian.  He 
agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
number  for  Oldham  in  one  respect,  and 
in  one  respect  only — ^namely,  that  if  any 
legislative  act  were  to  be  passed  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  it  ought 
to  be  directed  against  all  classes.  It 
would  be  a  most  improper  interference  oh 
the  part  of  Parliament  to  enact  for  one 
class  of  society  a  Statute  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  leaving  another  class 
exempt.  He  would  suggest  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  thought  on  this  subject,  and 
he  gave  them  as  much  credit  as  he  took 
to  himself  for  a  real  inclination  to  observe 
the  Sabbath,  that  a  m5st  effectual  way  to 
inculcate  a  proper  and  regular  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  was  by  those  who  filled 
high  places  setting  an  example  which 
must  have  its  proper  influence  on  other 
classes.  The  example  of  the  higher  and 
richer  classes  would  have  a  great  effect  in 
inculcating  upon  other  classes  of  society 
the  proper  obiservance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
a  much  greater  observance  than  any  other 
course  that  could  be  thought  of.  .  There 
was  an  old  Act,  still  in  existence,  to 
compel  every  poor  man  to  make  himself 
decent  before  he  went  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. But  there  was  another  Act  which 
prohibited  barbers  from  shaving  on  a 
Sunday.  The  latter,  however,  was  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  so  absurd,  that  it 
was  never  enforced.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  poor  man  could  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Saturday  evening  of  making 
himself  fit  to  attend  at  a  place  of  worship 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  why  there 
should  be  a  -law  to  prevent  him  doing  it 
on  Sunday  morning  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive.  He  doubted  exceedingly  the 
efficacy  of  any  law  that  could  be  passed 
in  effecting  the  object  in  question. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Emancipation  of  the  Jews.]  Mr. 
Hill  presented  a  Petition  from  a  Congre- 
gation of  Unitarian  Dissenters,  assembling 
for  Religious  Worship,  in  Bowle-Alley- 
Lane,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all 
Religious  Disqualifications,  still  existing, 
and  especially  for  the  removal  of  the 
Disabilities  affecting  the  Jews.  There 
was  one  remark  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham,  upon  which  he  wished  to 
observe.  He  understood  the  hon.  Member 
to  say,  that  if  the  Jews  were  admitted  to 
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the  same  right8--K)r  privileges  and  faroura, 
33  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham ,  whom 
he  observed  to  be  a  great  critic  on  words, 
wished  them  to  be  called — there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  Christian  religion.  But 
suppose  that  the  Jews  were  relieved  from 
their  civil  disabilities,  the  hon.  Member 
need  not  change  his  religion,  whatever 
was  done  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  nor  need 
any  change  take  place  in  the  Sabbath 
Day.  The  Jews  were  careful  to  observe 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbath. 
He  never  heard  of  the  Jews  offering  such 
an  insult  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
country  in  which  they  happened  to  reside, 
as  not  to  show  all  proper  outward  respect, 
and  that  was  all  that  could  be  required  of 
them,  for  the  religfious  institutions  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  were  to  go  to  Turkey 
—and  he  should  be  sorry  for  him  to  go 
there,  or  any  where  else,  that  would  take 
him  away  from  them — he  would  find  him- 
self obliged,  by  that  courtesy  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others  which  had  marked  his  con- 
duct through  life,  to  observe  the  Friday 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  Jews  did 
the  Christian  Sunday  in  this  country.  If 
the  hon.  Member  did  so,  no  Imaum  in 
Turkey  could  justly  complain  of  him.  He 
had  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Old- 
ham for  calling  his  attention  to  the  phrase 
**  lower  classes,"  which  he  certainly  did 
not  like,  because  it  had  been  used  to 
imply  a  contempt  which  he  should  be  the 
most  contemptible  of  men  if  he  could  feel. 
He  had  no  right  to  put  himself  above  the 
labouring  class,  as  he  supposed  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  would  prefer  calling 
It,  for  he  belonged  to  that  class.  He 
maintained  himself  by  his  labour,  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  much  afraid,  that 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  came 
to  discuss  the  burthens  borne  by  the 
labouring  class,  he  would  not  allow  a  poor 
lawyer  to  mix  himself  up  with  it.  The 
prayer  of  this  petition  had  his  cordial  sup- 
port, for  he  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  that  every  remnant  of  the  laws 
against  the  religious  liberty  of  the  subject 
had  not  long  since  been  swept  away. 
Even  yet.  Dissenters  were  not  aamitted  to 
the  Universities  without  signing  certain 
tests,  and,  although  this  might  be  thought 
a  trivial  evil  by  those  who  were  not  Dis- 
senters, he,  who  had  sprung  from  a  Dis- 
senting family,  could  assure  the  House 
that  it  was  severely  felt. 
Mr.  Cobb^U :  Sir,  this  is  a  petition  for 


abolishing  Christianity  in  England.  Since 
this  Parliament  met,  we  have  made  toler- 
able progress  in  abolishing  many  excellent 
things.  We  began  by  abolishing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Grievances ;  we  next  abolished 
the  Committee  of  Religion ;  after  that  we 
abolished  the  Committee  on  the  Courts  of 
Justice ;  and  then  we  abolished  the  old 
practice  of  presenting  petitions  in  fall 
Parliament,  and  established  a  petty  Par- 
liament, sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  at  the  same 
time  a  Committee  to  take  the  petitions  of 
the  people  into  consideration,  and  order 
such  parts  as  they  chose,  and  not  as  the 
House  of  Commons  chose,  to  be  printed. 
That  was  a  pretty  beginning ;  and  now 
comes  this  petition  for  oversetting  the 
Christian  religion.  Let  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man tell  me,  in  what  position  the  Courta 
of  Law  would  be,  if  the  Jews  were  eman- 
cipated ?  God  knows,  the  Jews  make 
free  enough  already,  and  certainly  get 
more  money  together  than  any  set  of 
Christians.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  a 
clause  was  slipped  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment a  few  years  back  to  enable  them  to 
possess  freehold  property  in  England.  It 
would  not  have  been  passed  so  quietly,  I 
promise  you,  if  I  had  been  in  Parliament. 
But  let  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  say,  tell 
me  what  would  be  our  position  with  a  Jew 
Judge  upon  the  Bench — a  blasphemer  by 
profession-— one  who  calls  Jesus  Christ  an 
impostor?  What  would  the  hon.  Member 
do  with  this  Judge  stuck-up  there,  to  try 
a  man  for  blasphemy  ?  He  is  himself  a 
blasphemer,  and  regularly,  once  a  week, 
blasphemes  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Synagogue, 
and  once  a  year  crucifies  him  in  effigy.  1 
understand  that,  to  the  shame  of  the 
benchers,  one  Jew  is  already  at  the  bar ; 
but  what  will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman say  if  a  Jew  Judge  is  stuck  up  to 
try  Carlile,  or  any  other  blasphemer? 
What  could  there  be  then  said  about 
tithes?  If  the  Jewish  religion  is  as  good 
as  the  Christian,  or  if  the  Christian 
be  good  for  nothing,  why  do  we  maintain 
a  Church  Establishment?  As  to  the 
fanatics  who  petition  about  the  matter, 
they  have  not  considered  it — they  know 
not  what  they  say,  nor  what  they  pray  for. 
They  can  never  have  reflected  that  the 
House  cannot  grant  the  payer  of  this 
petition,  without  saying  that  nothmg  is 
blasphemy.  They  cannot  have  reflected 
that  the  Jews  call  Jesus  Christ  an  ini- 
posior.   They  write  it  in  their  booki,  tbej 
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preach  it  id  their  tenno&fly  they  utter  it  in 
their  prayera,  and  they  sing  it  in  their 
paalmst  which  they  ding  loud  enough  to 
•tun  any  unfortunate  Christian  who  may 
happen  to  be  within  hearing.  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  C.  Burrell)  has 
cliallenged  me  to  substantiate  my  state- 
ments as  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion oti  the  rich  and  on  the  poor.  That 
challenge  I  can  easily  accept.  In  the 
first  tilace,  however,  I  deny  that  I  have 
era*  uesired  to  raise  a  prejudice  against 
the  land-owners;  nay,  it  happens  singu- 
larly enough,  that  I  and  my  colleague, 
the  representatives  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  in  which  a  great  cry  has  been  raised 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  have 
convinced  the  people  that  the  Corn-laws 
ought  not  to  be  repealed  until  all  the 
other  burthens  have  been  taken  off 
the  land.  As  to  my  statements  with 
respect  to  the  Stamp-duties,  I  took  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  I  found  them:  I 
fabricated  or  invented  nothing.  If  a  fund- 
holder  die,  and  leave  an  intestate  estate 
worth  1,000/.  to  a  son  or  a  brother,  that 
■on  or  bi*other  has  to  pay,  in  legacy  duty, 
45/*  The  hon.  Baronet  does  not  seem  to 
know  this*  If  a  Bishop  die,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  did  some  time  ago,  leaving 
300,000/.,  he  has  only  6,500/.  to  pay, 
which  is  not  one-half  in  proportion  to 
what  the  fundholder  pays.  Earl  Fitz- 
william  has  just  died,  and  his  son  has 
come  into  possession  of  his  estates.  I  call 
upon  the  House  to  mark  what  1  am  going 
to  say.  1  desire  the  House  to  mark  it 
well,  and  to  say,  whether  the  present  state 
of  things  is  likely  to  be  much  longer 
borne.  Well,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  just 
died,  and  it  is  said  that  his  landed  estates 
are  worth  100,000/.  a-year.  I  dare  say 
that  is  the  case.  Well,  no  man  grudges 
bis  heir  his  property ;  for  myself,  I  have 
never  written  or  said  anything  likely  to 
excite  the  enmity  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich.  I  defy  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  show  that  I  have  ever  done  so.  Well, 
as  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  what 
I  have  to  state  is  this»  that  if  this  heir 
were  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  poor,  he 
would  have  to  pay  in  taxes  the  sum  of 
180,000/.  What  does  the  House  think 
of  that  ?  Do  they  believe  it  possible  that 
the  people  will  endure  this  state  of  things 
much  longer  ?  If  they  do,  I  can  tell  them 
.that   they  are  very  much   mistaken.     I 
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Property-tax,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
poor  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  I  am 
for  no  such  thing.  I  am  not  for  getting 
rid  of  the  Stamp-duties.  Let  those  taxes 
be  continued;  but,  mind,  let  them  be^ 
fairly  and  equitably  imposed.  If  that  be 
done,  I  and  my  constituents  will  be 
willing  to  overlook  the  past.  We  will 
not  inquire  what  these  landowners  owe 
to  the  public.  We  will  say  nothing 
about  the  200,000/.  owing  to  the  country 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  of  whom  I 
spoke  the  other  evening.  Let  them  do 
justly  for  the  future,  and  they  shall  have 
an  indemnity  for  the  past ;  but  if  they 
resist  this,  I  warn  them,  and  I  warn  the 
House,  that  they  will  not  get  off  so  easily. 
I  warn  the  lancfowners  that  there  will,  in 
that  case,  be  an  inquiry  into  the  past ;  an 
investigation  into  the  sums  of  money 
which  they  owe  the  public  ;  and  an  en- 
forcement of  payment  to  the  full  amount. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  observed,  with  reference 
to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham — that  a  widow  or  a  brother,  must 
pay  a  duty  of  45/.  on  a  legacy  of  1 ,000/. — 

Mr.  Cobbett:  I  said  a  son  or  a  brother. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  replied,  that  he  would 
then  give  the  hon.  Member  the  benefit  of 
the  widow.  Well,  then,  what  was  the 
fact  ?  That  a  son  only  paid  one  per  cent 
and  a  brother  paid  three  per  cent ;  there- 
fore, the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had, 
as  far  as  his  statement  of  the  law  of  tax- 
ation went,  been  considerably  in  error. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  had  often  referred  to 
this  subject,  and  would  refer  to  it,  he  had 
no  doubt,  day  by  day,  till  the  subject  was 
regularly  brought  forward.  He  (Lord 
Althorp)  should  not,  however,  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  it  at  present.  He  consi- 
dered it  unfair  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  to  introduce  the  question  thus 
prematurely,  when  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  unprepared  for  it.  It  would 
ha?e  the  effect  of  creating  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  which  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact.  The  hon.  member  for  Old- 
ham had  said:  "  Let  us  do  justice  in 
future."  He  (Lord  Althorp)  said  so  too. 
He  had  already  said,  that  it  was  contem- 
plated by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bring 
the  question  of  Stamp-duties  before  Par- 
liament, a  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Stamp  Acts  being  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration, when  all  the  subjects  to  which  it 
referred  could  be  amply  discussed.  He 
would  not  support  taxation  that  should 
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press  unfairly  on  any  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  he  would  not  press  harder  on 
one  class  than  another^  without  giving 
reasonsforit — hemeant,  that  hewould  show 
that  it  was  only  apparently  a  pressure  on 
any  one  class.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
called  his  attention  to  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning these  taxes,  that  he  was  previously 
aware  of — namely,  that  some  parts  of  the 
Stamp-laws  required  Amendment.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  looked  at  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  he  would 
not  find,  that  the  pressure  was  so  unequal 
as  he  had  described  it.  He  believed,  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  rich  did  not  bear  their  fair 
proportion  of  the  taxes ;  in  fact,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  could  not  be  collected 
as  it  was,  if  the  rich  did  not  pay  their 
share. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  it  was 
scarcely  fair,  that  the  hon.  Member  should 
take  up  the  time  of  the  country  in  an 
attempt  on  every  occasion  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  taxation,  and  to  entertain  the 
House  from  day  to  day  with  his  notions 
on  the  present  system  of  Stamp-duties. 
He  (Mr.  Fergusson)  should  not,  however, 
enter  into  the  Stamp-duties  question. 
The  question  then  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  House  should  receive  this 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  He  be- 
lieved, that  every  description  of  religion- 
ist, who  was  not  disqualified  by  law — and 
.no  person  ought  to  be  disqualified  who 
was  not  dangerous  to  the  State — that  every 
such  person  had  a  right  to  be  eligible  to 
every  oflSce  of  the  State,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  his  religious  principles. 
He  found  no  *  difficulty  in  admitting  per- 
sons of  a  different  creed.  He  knew  of  no 
test  which  excluded  them  from  offices  of 
State.  He  did  not  believe,  that  the  Jews 
indulged  in  an  annual  mockery  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, as  had  been  stated.  He  believed 
them  to  be  as  good  subjects  as  any  others ; 
and  he  thought  the  system  of  moral  juris- 
prudence would  not  be  complete  if  Eman- 
cipation were  longer  withheld  from  them. 
There  was  only  one  oath  which  excluded 
them  from  the  House  of  Commons — that 
was  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  when  the 
person  swearing  was  required  to  pledge 
himself  "  On  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'* 
This  oath,  which  was  first  created  in  the 
reign  of  William  3rd,  and  which  he  wished 
were  repealed  to-morrow  showed  that 
Jews  were  eligible  to  sit  in  that  House 
anterior  to  that  time;   and  if  it  were 


repealed,  they  would  be  eligible  to  sit  now. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Jews  were  as  compe- 
tent to  sit  in  that  House  as  those  of  any 
other  persuasion ;  and  when  opportunity 
offered,  in  the  course  of  the  Sessbo,  he 
would  undertake  to  prove  it  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Dtc^yer  dissented  in  toto  from  the 
position  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
on  this  question,  though  he  agreed  with 
him,  he  was  happy  to  say,  in  most  others ; 
and  he  regretted  exceedingly,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  bring  his  high — 
and  deservedly  high — character  for  power 
and  ability,  to  bear  on  the  pretentions  of 
any  body  of  religionists  to  their  prejudice. 

Mr.  Hutt  said,  that  so  long  as  tne  rdi- 
gious  opinion  of  individuals  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
be  thought  they  should  not  and  could  not, 
in  common  justice,  be  excluded  flrom,  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  honours  and  the  oligi* 
bility  to  fill  civil  situations. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  sakl,  that  If  the 
majority  of  that  House  were  of  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  many  non. 
Members  that  day,  the  present  would  be 
the  last  Christian  Parliament  which  would 
sit  in  that  House.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham,  in  what  he  had 
stated  upon  this  subject,  though  it  was 
not  often  that  he  did  agree  with  that  hon. 
Member.  He  thought  that  hon.  Member 
had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
placed  it  upon  its  proper  basis.  The  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  had  clearly  shown 
what  the  Jews  were  in  regard  to  a  Christian 
community,  and  he  (Mr.  Johnston)  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  Jews  were 
admitted  into  that  House,  there  would  be 
at  once  an  end  to  all  Christianity.  They 
treated  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith  with  ridicule,  and  called  its  great 
founder  an  impostor.  He  agreed  with 
several  hon.  Members,  that  the  present 
subject  was  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  and 
regretted,  that  the  hon.  member  for  01d-> 
ham  had  in  some  measure  so  treated  it. 
He,  however,  hoped,  that  in  future  he 
would  restrain  himself  from  making  his 
remarks  in  the  way  he  had  done.  He 
considered  it  very  important  also  to  look 
to  what  the  petitioners  were.  It  was  true, 
that  they  were  now  living  in  times  when 
all  distinctions  were  to  be  done  away  with, 
but  he  entreated  the  House  to  recollect, 
that  the  present  petition  caifie  from  Unita- 
rians, whom  he  denied  to  be  Christians. 
He  trusted,  that  hon.  Members  would 
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nOy  round  the  Cross,  and  would  not  allow 
the  Christian  religion  to  be  subverted  by 
the  introduction  of  Jews  into  that  House. 
For  bis  own  part,  be  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  any  bill  that  would 
tend  to  allow  the  Jews  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
he  entmd  his  most  solemn  protest  against 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Poland.]  Mr.  Hill  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Kiugston-upon- 
HqU,  praying  the  House  to  present  an 
humble  Address  to  his  Majesty,  imploring 
him  to  enter  into  an  immediate  negotia- 
tion with  France  and  the  other  Powers  of 
Eorope  who  were  not  parties  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing that  unhappy  country  to  her  rights. 
The  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
in  Poland  were  so  numerous,  and  so  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  at 
pcesent  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  it. 
It  might  appear,  that  this  petition  prayed 
the  House  to  enter  upon  a  hopeless  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  they  considered  the  state 
of  Poland,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  the 
carrying  away  of  a  whole  nation  into 
captivity,  treating  them  as  the  Jews  of 
old  were  treated  by  the  Babylonish  kings, 
putting  them  in  a  state  for  which  they 
must  refer  to  very  remote  history  to  iind 
a  parallel,  he  did  think  it  became  the 
dnty  of  all  the  civilized  world,  however 
hopeless  the  attempt  might  appear  to  be, 
to  use  every  possible  exertion  to  put  an  end 
to  such  dreadful  atrocities.  It  was  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  the  emperor  of  Russia 
would  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  That  experiment, 
at. least,  had  not  yet  been  tried.  The  pre- 
sent petitioners  forbore  to  allude,  in  the 
most  distant  way,  to  force,  to  attain  their 
object,  and  they  did  wisely ;  every  thing 
should  be  previously  tried,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  event  of  failure — even  then,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  experiment 
should  be  carried  no  further. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  observed,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  occupy  much  time 
upon  this  most  interesting  subject  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  he  could  not  forbear 
to  deliver  a  few  observations,  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  day.  The 
facts  which  he  had  then  stated,  and  the 
atrocious  acts  which  he  had  then  recited, 
were  asserted  by  some  hon.  Members  to 
have  been  exaggerftted*    Instead,  how- 


ever, of  having  been  exaggerated,  they 
had  been  infinitely  understated.  He  had 
done  nothing  like  justice  to  the  wrongs  of 
that  great,  honourable,  and  gallant  nation. 
Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  House,  an  edict  more  barbarous  thaa 
any  that  had  ever  issued,  he  believed,  from 
the  greatest  of  Roman  tyrants,  had. been 
sent  forth  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by 
which  he  had  consigned  50,000  brave 
people  to  transportation.  He  had  includ- 
ed in  that  edict  the  transportation  of 
whole  families  who  had  never  offended. 
He  had  likewise  included  those  who  had 
returned  from  transportation,  and  rejoined 
their  families  upon  the  faith  of  the  pro* 
mises  of  the  emperor,  that  they  should  not 
be  molested.  In  addition,  he  had  like- 
wise included  those  who  had  been 
merely  suspected  of  the  slightest  offences. 
Surely  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  state  this. 
But  the  outrages  were  not  thus  confined. 
The  whole  population  of  Poland,  men  and 
children,  had  been  carried  away,  swept 
away,  he  might  say,  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia 
— and  there  left  to  forget  their  country. 
They  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  in  that 
way,  like  beasts,  were  the  unfortunate 
Poles  driven  into  the  most  savage  comer 
of  the  earth.  He  thought,  that  if  Europe 
looked  upon  this  conduct  without  feelings 
of  the  utmost  horror,  and  without  sum- 
moning up  a  determination  to  call  for  a 
redress  of  these  wrongs,  it  ought  to  be 
despised  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all 
ages  hereafter.  He  hoped  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  interfering  upon 
the  subject.  France  had  undoubt^ly 
been  doing  so,  and  he  believed  had  gone' 
the  utmost  length  she  could  go,  short  of 
hostilities,  to  prevent  a  continuanee  of 
this  most  outrageous  and  profligate  con- 
duct. The  first  time  at  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  would  have  been  a 
proper  period  for  the  interference  of  this 
country,  because  that  was  the  moment  at 
which  the  nationality  of  Poland  was  un- 
dergoing destruction ;  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  was  as  much  secured  as 
that  of  any  other  nation  by  the  Treaty  en- 
tered into  at  Vienna.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  think  it  too  late  even  now  to 
bestir  itself,  and  do  something  in  favour  of 
unhappy  Poland.  In  his  opinion,  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  disgraced  by  not  having 
done  something,  and  done  it  effectually, 
long  ere  now.  He  believed  the  safety  of 
Poland  would  have  been  preserved  if  there 
had  been  a  due  and  vigorous  interferenoe 
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on  tbe  part  df  England.  If  there  had 
been  anything  like  the  interference  that 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  Belgium, 
Poland  would  ha?e  been  Poland  still,  and 
in  the  eye  of  a  stateiman,  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  was  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  independence  of  Del- 
giam.  But  he  would  not  venture  himself 
to  go  into  the  subject  at  present.  He 
belieredybygivingway  as  regarded  Poland, 
Europe  waa  only  encouraging  Russia  by 
one  great  struggle  to  invade  and  subdue 
every  country  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
struggle  he  sincerely  hoped  she  would  fall. 
From  what  had  taken  place  to  his  know- 
ledge, he  believed,  that  Russia  had  her 
eye  upon  the  northern  powers  of  India — 
that  when  she  had  made  her  way  secure 
there,  she  meant  to  advance  upon  Turkey, 
then  upon  ourselves,  and,  if  possible,  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  the  Continent. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
fight  for  our  own  independence,  and  the 
possession  of  our  Asiatic  dominions,  and 
we  should  have  to  encounter  the  tyrant  of 
the  North,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Fergtis  O'Connor  was  delighted  to 
hear  hon.  Members  get  up  in  that  House, 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  distressed,  even 
though  it  were  of  Poland  or  Greece.  At 
the  same  time,  he  certainly  could  not  but 
express  his  wish  that  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  their  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  Ireland*  The  people  of  that 
country  had  grievances  and  complaints 
equally  strong  with  the  people  of  Poland ; 
but  was  it  not  extraordinary  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  get  up  in  that  House 
and  eloquently  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed Poles,  and  with  equal  eloquence 
call  for  measures  of  coercion  and  despot- 
ism for  Ireland.  Would  it  not  be  some- 
what more  in  character  for  hon.  Members 
to  look  nearer  home?  For  himself,  he 
should  be  ever  ready  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  distressed,  to  whatever  country  they 
might  belong;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
ap^n  imploring  hon.  Members  to  remem- 
ber that  Ireland  was  oppressed,  though 
their  sister-country. 

Mr.  Cohbett  said,  the  petition  that  had 
been  presented  was  equally  creditable  to  the 
petitioners  and  to  the  hon.  Members  who 
had  brought  it  forward  and  supported  it. 
He  folly  concurred  with  them  in  lament- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Poles ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  observe,  that  it  was 
folly  to  suppose  that  this  country  could 
fender  any  practical  assistance  to  that 


unfortunate  country*  But  though  he 
lamented  equally  with  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  transplantation  as  it  was  called, 
to  Siberia,  of  6,000  Polish  families*  he  could 
not  forget — not  the  transplantation,  but  the 
driving  out  and  almost  extermination,  of 
nearly  an  entire  county  in  Scotland.  Oh» 
no  !  He  could  not  forget  that!  And  he 
wished  that  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  ill-^ 
used  people  inthat  case,  had  fallen  into  the 
same  able  hands,  as  the  cause  of  the 
Poles  this  morning.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen 
forget  that  the  inhabitants  of  almost  an 
entire  county  had  had  their  houses  burnt 
down,  and  themselves  driven  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  from  the  land  upon  which 
they  were  born  !  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
then  that  it  was  only  in  Poland  that  these 
monstrous  crimes  had  been  committed  1 
The  same  thing  had  beeen  done  in  Scotland  \ 
aye,  and  without  the  same  motive  too. 
Every  body  knew  that  [iVb,fio.]  Here« 
peated  every  body  knew  that  I  [An  ^Toii. 
Member  :  I  do  not  know  it.]  '*  Then  read 
it.*'  If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  institute  an 
inquiry  into  that  transaction,  it  would-be 
creditable  to  them.  Aye,  much  more  cre- 
ditable than  going  to  Poland  or  Siberia  in 
search  of  such  cases  of  oppression.  He 
always  distrusted  those  who  went  to  a  dis^ 
tance  to  find  objects  of  compassion,  when 
they  might  discover  them  so  much  nearer 
home. 

Mr.  Heathcote  deprecated  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  lengthened  and  desuK 
tory  discussions  on  the  presentation  of 
petitions*  He  was  of  opinion  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  be  able  to  justify 
themselves  to  their  constituents  for  thus 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House.  One  of 
the  heaviest  complaints  against  the  former 
Parliament  was,  that  there  was  infinitely 
too  much  talking,  and  very  little  done. 
He  regretted  exceedingly  to  see,  however, 
that  the  Reformed  House  was  no  better, 
and  he  feared  much  worse,  than  the  un* 
reformed  House.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
fable  of  the  swallow — it  had  only  brushed 
out  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  nest,  te 
bring  in  a  lot  of  more  insatiable  talkers. 
First,  a  petition  was  presented  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  which  led  to  a  long  discus- 
sion as  to  who  were  and  who  were  not 
Christians.  Then  came  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  when  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Kirkcudbright^  having  pro- 
mised to  make  a  very  short  speech,  made 
a  very  long  one  ;  and  now  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham  waa  preparod  to  go  into  a 
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discussion  connected  with  emigration  from 
Sutherland. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusion  did  not  think  that 
he  deserved  the  censure  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  had  not  departed  from  the 
Suestion  which  was  before  the  House,  yet 
le  hon.  Member  had  thought  fit  to  blame 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  by  the  remarks  which 
be  had  made. 

Mr.  Heathcote  said,  he  had  been  mis- 
understood by  the  hon.  Member.  He  did 
not  complain  of  his  departing  from  the 

Suestion.  All  he  had  said  was^that  the  hon. 
[ember  as  usual,  began  with  saying  that 
he  would  trouble  the  House  but  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  made  a  very  long 
speech. 

Mr.  Hutt  did  not  fear  but  that  he  could 
justify  himself  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  country,  whenever  he  might  think  it 
necessary  to  address  that  House.  He  fully 
concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition  in 
fiivour  of  the  unfortunate  Poles ;  and  he 
would  assure  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
they  could  not  possibly  do  an  act  more 
gracious  in  itself,  and  more  important  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  not 
merely  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world,  than  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
that  gallant  and  brave  nation,  and  endea- 
vour to  deliver  them  from  all  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  their  present  condition. 

Mr.  M'Zeocf  declared  that  he  could  not 
sit  silent  after  the  most  gross  and  unfounded 
attack  which  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
had  made  on  the  county  which  he  (Mr. 
M'Leod)  had  the  honour  to  represent.  In 
doing  so,  he  had  to  throw  himself  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  He  called  upon  them  to 
suspend  their  judgments  for  the  present, 
and  not  to  give  credit  to  the  gross  asper- 
sions that  had  been  cast  on  those  whom  he 
represented.  Although  he  did  not  impute 
those  calumnies  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  himself,  never  had  more  infamous 
calumnies  been  uttered  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  that  without  the  slightest  notice 
too  to  the  parties  interested,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  their  coming  forward  to  con- 
tradict them  in  that  House.  The  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  representing 
belonged  in  a  great  part  to  certain  noble 
individuals,  who  had  always  treated  him 
with  marks  of  favour  and  distinction,  to 
which  he  individually  had  no  title ;  and  he 
should  have  been  chargeable  vnth  a  dere- 
iictioii  of  poutive  duty^  if  he  had  not  stood 


forward  to  give  the  most  unqualified  con^ 
tradiction  to  the  hon.  Member's  assertiona* 
The  transaction,  instead  of  having  pro- 
duced any  decrease  among,  or  inconve- 
nience to,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county^ 
had  been  productive  of  actual  advantage 
and  benefit.  The  noble  individual  at  the 
head  of  the  property  had  done  much  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  Gentleman  in  that 
House,  for  the  advantage  of  any  particular 
locality.  He  had  actually  made  600  or 
600  miles  of  road  at  his  own  private  ex* 
pense.  The  population  of  the  country,  in 
place  of  being  diminished,  had  been  in* 
creased,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  that 
road  there  were  to  be  seen  populous  and 
flourishing  villages  and  arable  ground,  in 
a  state  of  as  fine  and  rich  cultivation  as 
could  anywhere  be  met  with  throughout 
England.  He  would  not  detain  the  House 
any  longer,  for  he  was  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  but 
he  could  not  sitdown  without  again  giving 
a  full  and  complete  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member. 

An  Hon,  Member  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
were  to  investigate  the  subject,  he  would 
find,  that  what  he  had  described  as  facts 
were  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Pbti- 
TiONS.]  Mri  Bolton  King  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Warrington  Political  Union,  against  the 
Irish  Disturbances  Suppression  Bill.  He 
was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  with  so  large 
a  body  of  his  constituents,  but  feeling 
convinced  that  the  measure  brought  for- 
ward by  Ministers  was  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  both  of  the  lives  and  of 
the  property  of  his  Majesty's  peaceable 
subjects  in  Ireland — a  measure  (although 
coercive)  in  which  he  perfectly  concurred 
— he  could  not  support  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

An  Hon,  Member  said,  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  petitioners  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  but  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  do  so,  because  he  was  convinced, 
from  all  he  had  heard,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  measures  of  coercion 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  repress 
the  outrages  now  taking  place  in  Ireland, 
and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  Majesty's  more  peaceable  subjects. 
He  also  felt  convinced  that  Ministers 
had  brought  forward  the  measure   with 

great  reluctance;  and  b«  was  pemiaded 
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that  the  powers  contained  in  it  would  not 
be  harshly  or  unnecessarily  exercised. 

Sir  Gray  Skipwitk  had  also  been  re- 
quested to  support  the  petition,  but  he 
could  not  do  so,  as  he  felt  that  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  was  a  necessary 
one. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  as  this  was  the  first 
petition  from  Englishmen  against  the  Bill, 
he  thought  it  was  due  to  them  that  some 
Irish  Member  should  make  some  observa- 
tion on  it.  He,  for  one,  was  happy  that 
it  had  been  presented,  and  he  hailed  it 
both  as  a  token  of  good  will  in  the  English 
towards  his  countrymen,  and  an  augury 
that  the  fatal  measure  against  which  it  was 
directed  would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
a  law. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  €^Dwyer  presented  a  pedtion,  nu- 
merously signed,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Drogheda.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Hoase  he  would  enter  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The 
petitioners  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  coercive  measures  for  Ireland,  intro- 
duced to  that  House  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  within  the  last  few  days.  They 
stated,  that  they  had  learned  the  intention 
of  the  Grovemment  with  sensations  of  the 
utmost  grief  and  astonishment;  and  they 
designated  the  Bill  as  one  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  despotic  ever  attempted  to 
be  passed  into  a  law  for  a  free  people. 
They  stated  that  they  expected  measures 
very  different  indeed  from  a  Reformed 
House  of  Parliament,  and  not  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  this  respect  as  the  worst  Par- 
liament that  ever  sat  in  that  House  ever 
took — or  the  worst  Government  that  ever 
cursed  the  country  dreamed  of  inflicting. 
They  expressed  their  humble,  but  entire 
confidence,  that  that  and  the  accompany- 
ing measures— K^alled  a  panacea  for  Ire- 
land— would  have  no  such  effect ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  measures  of  coercion 
first,  with  measures  of  relief  to  follow, 
would  most  assuredly  increase  the  irrita- 
tiouy  and  sting  an  excited  people  to  mad- 
ness. They  stated  also,  something  of  their 
efforts  in  the  great  struggle  for  Reform  in 
which  this  country  was  lately  engaged ; 
but  he  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that 
that  House  valued  the  aid  of  so  insignificant 
a  fraction  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
asked  that  honourable  House  *'  to  consider 
their  case  first,  and  then  to  act  towards 
them  as  j  ustice  should  dictate."  But  they 
little  knew  the  feelings  qi  that  honourable 


House  for  Ireland,  or  they  would  spare  them- 
selves the  humiliation  and  the  pain  of  such 
a  petition.  They  stated  that  the  town  of 
Drogheda  was,  as  usual,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful as  any  other  town,  or  city,  or.village, 
in  the  British  Empire,  notwithstanding 
the  daily— nay,  the  hourly  extortion  and 
iniquities  of  those  in  power  and  in  author- 
ity there.  They  moreover  stated,  that 
''  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  nearly 
tranquil."  '*  It  was  never  otherwise.  * 
They  begged  to  assure  that  honourable 
House,  with  all  the  humility  which  be- 
seemed them  in  the  guise  of  petitioners, 
though  the  right  hon.  Chief  Secretary  had 
marked  it  out  as  the  scene  of  riot  ana  law* 
lessness — an  assertion  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  should  in  proper  time  efiectu- 
ally  controvert,  not  by  the  authority  of 
prejudiced  spies,  not  by  the  misrepresent- 
ationsofpaid  agents,  whose  interestsand  po- 
licy it  evidently  was  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
regarding  that  oppressed  country — but  by 
the  evidence  and  on  the  testimony  of  honest 
men,  as  much  above  suspicion  as  reproach. 
The  district  in  their  neighbourhood,  the 
petitioners  stated,  was  nearly  tranquil, 
and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  op- 
pression for  tithes  had  almost  died  away. 
Yes,  all  the  misery  and  disturbance  of  the 
country  were  caused  by  the  persecutions 
for  tithes — by  the  boon  which  was  lately 
bestowed  on  them  by  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious and  benignant  Government,  the 
Tithe  Bill — that  measure  which  entailed 
an  expense  of  a  pound  on  the  recovery  of 
a  penny  due  for  tithes.  The  petitioners 
requested  that  that  honourable  House 
would  deign  to  try  first  the  experiment  of 
mild  and  equal  laws  for  Ireland  (how 
little  they  knew  the  temper  of  those  they 
thus  supplicated !),  before  they  visited  that 
country  with  all  the  horrors  of  military 
despotism.  The  petition  concluded  by 
asserting  that* the  Irish  people  ever  were 
and  ever  would  be,  if  justice  were  done 
them,  among  the  most  loyal,  faithful,  and 
effective  subjects  of  the  British  empire. 
The  hon.  Member  observed,  that  he  had 
read  the  petition  with  attention,  and,  he 
need  not  add,  with  the  deepest  interest. 
He  hoped  it  would  meet  the  same  atten- 
tion, and  some  little  portion  of  interest, 
from  the  House.  He  hoped  it ;  but  he 
feared  his  hopes  had  no  foundation.  It 
would  be  certainly  **  passing  strange*'  if 
the  petition  of  an  integral' portion  of  the 
people  of  this  realm  should  not  meet  with 
the  attention  which  ^^  Legislature  be* 
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stowed  upon  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands. 
Reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  making 
any  further  observations  on  the  measures 
at   another   time,    he  would   with   the 

Eermission  of  the  House,  read  a  letter  he 
ad  received  from  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  read  a  letter  which  expressed  the 
belief  "df  the  writer  in  these  words : — "  It 
grieved  us  much  to  read  the  King's 
Speech ;  but  the  Government  are  deceived 
if  they  suppose  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
prepared  to  acquiesce  patiently  in  their 
norrible  measures.  No,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  them  to  the  death."  And 
this  letter  was  written  by  a  moderate  man. 
He  would  not  allude  to  other  letters  which 
he  had  in  his  possession,  having  stated 
enough,  he  hoped  to  give  Ministers  more 
Gonect  information  than  could  he  hoped 
be  obtained  from  paid  spies.  He  should 
take  an  opportunity,  when  the  subject 
was  in  full  dfiscussion,  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments at  large  on  the  oppressive  measures 
proposed  by  Ministers. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Sir  Richard  Nagle  presented  petitions 
from  Castleton  and  another  parish  in 
Westmeath,  against  the  coercive  measures 
for  Ireland.  He  begged  to  state,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton,  which 
said,  that  he  had  not  for  ten  years,  known 
the  country  more  peaceable  than  it  was  at 
the  present  moment.  The  unfortunate 
individuals,  who  a  short  time  back  had  been 
driven  to  commit  the  nightly  disturbances 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  had  de- 
livered up  their  arms,  had  returned  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  many  of  them  had  gone 
to  work  on  the  roads.  The  letter  added 
that  food,  employment,  and  impartial  jus- 
tice, would  do  more  to  keep  the  country 
in  peace  than  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill,  and  that 
the  King's  Speech  had  done  more  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Repeal  than  anything 
else  could  possibly  have  done. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.TFfR.  7^Ae  had  also  a  petition  to  pre- 
senton  this  portentous  and  important  sub- 
ject—-the  proposal  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  coerce  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was 
signed  by  600  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's,  Limerick .  They 
prayed  that  no  harsh  measure  might  be 
resorted  to  without  inquiry,  as  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  mischievous 
effects:  although  they  were  as  loyal  as 
any  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  they 
eould  not  restrain  themselves  from  pro- 


[testing  against  this  invasion  of  public 
liberty.  For  himself,  he  could  not  but 
express  his  abhorrence  of  the  measure, 
which  he  considered  to  be  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  despotism. 

Mr,  O^Brien  was  convinced  that  the 
measures  of  Ministers  would  give  great 
dissatisfaction.  The  petition  came  from 
a  part  of  the  country  which  never  was 
quieter  than  now.  The  recollection  he 
had  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  sol- 
diers and  police  when  the  Insurrection  Act 
was  granted  on  a  former  occasion  made  him 
look  with  horror  upon  the  present  Bill. 
On  a  former  occasion,  the  police  committed 
the  greatest  atrocities  under  their  power 
of  making  nocturnal  vbits  at  the  dwelling 
of  any  person.  He  knew  of  an  instance 
of  the  police  unthatching  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  and  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  to  show  the  men 
that  ^ey  were  men,  and  the  women  that 
they  were  women.  He  supported  the 
petition,  which  declared  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  country  were  peaceable,  and  that 
only  one  or  tv^  counties  were  in  a  dis- 
turbed state ;  and  it  was  very  singular  not 
a  single  petition  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  the  coercive  measure — not  one 
of  the  thirty-two  Lord-lieutenants  had 
come  forward  to  support  it.  He  under- 
stood that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  declar* 
ing  that  he  believed,  even  ^if  he  had 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  could  not 
carry  it  into  effect.  He  should  give, 
on  every  occasion,  his  opposition  to  the 
Bill. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Irs- 
land)  —  Adjourned  Debate.]  Mr. 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  presented  a  Petition 
from  Coventry,  against  the  proposed  coer* 
cive  measures  for  Ireland,  which  they 
considered  were  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  exaction  of  tithes. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  hon. 
Member  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
resuming  the  Adjourned  Debate. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  should  not 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations,  were  it  not  that  of 
the  very  various  statements  of  opinions 
which  he  had  heard  during  the  debate, 
not  one  of  them  had  expressed  the  senti- 
ments which  he  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  measure  under  consideration.  Not  a 
Member  had  addressed  the  House  daring 
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the  dtfCQSsion  whom  he  did  not  differ  from. 
He  dissented  from  a  great  part  of  the 
observatioQS  of  the  hoD.  and  learned  mem- 
bers for  Tipperarj  and  Leeds ;  and  when 
he  recollected  the  indefatigable  and  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  the  noble  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — during  a  season  of 
great  trouble  and  difficulty — to  carry  a 
measure  which  they  believed  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country,  more  especially 
for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of 
its  liberties,  he  felt  a  desire  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  censure, — he  might 
almost  say  the  aspersions — which  an  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  cast  upon  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  To  the  hon.  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  who  addressed  the 
House  last  night,  he  had  listened  atten- 
tifely  without  being  able  to  understand 
what  the  hon.  Member  really  meant — 
unless,  indeed,  with  a  desire  to  conciliate, 
the  hon.  Member  wished  to  throw  his 
speech  to  one  side,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
other*  The  hon.  Member  declared,  that 
the  present  measure  was  either  wrong  in 
principle,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
agreea  to  at  all,  or  right  in  principle,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  carried  immediately. 
Did  the  hon.  Member  mean,  that  the  House 
should  be  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  measure  was  founded 
upon  a  principle  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution? — whether  or 
not  it  was  a  constitutional  proceeding  to 
suspend  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  to  abrogate 
the  right  of  petitioning  Parliament  ?  If 
the  hon.  Member  meant  to  put  that  ques- 
tion of  abstract  principle  to  the  House, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a  decision  upon  it.  Surely,  however, 
the  hon.  Member  could  not  mean  to  con- 
tend that  extraordinary  cases  would  not 
sanction  extraordinary  measures.  He 
could  not  mean,  that  the  Legislature  was 
to  be  gagged  and  bound  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  so  as  never  to  attend 
to  its  end  and  spirit ;  or  that  life,  property 
and  liberty  were  to  be  sacri6ced,  m  order 
to  preserve  the  law.  It  was  indispensable 
on  some  occasions,  that  the  conduct  of 
Government  should  be  regulated  by  State 
necessity ;  and  upon  that  ground  the  pre- 
sent question  was  to  be  decided.  He  did 
not  vote  for  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed  on  the  Address,  because  he 
thought  it  fair  to  give  Ministers  credit  for 
intending  to  being  forward  beneficial  mea- 


sures for  Ireland ;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  no  amendment  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Lambeth.  It  embraced  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  If  the  House 
had  been  called  upon  to  vote,  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  for 
six  months,  he  would  not  have  ccmsent- 
ed ;  for  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  disturbances  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
the  application  of  the  present  Bill  indis- 
pensable for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. Such  being  the  case  he  would  not 
wish  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote  which 
would  make  the  existing  Government,  or 
any  other  Government,  feel  that,  if  addi- 
tional powers  were  requisite  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  refuse  to  grant  them. 
If  there  were  conspirators  in  Ireland  (a 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  pioved) 
he  should  not  wish  to  encourage  them  by 
a  vote  of  this  House  against  intmstiog  thA 
Government  with  extraordinary  powers.' 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  be  this ; — not 
to  defeat  the  Bill  altogether,  but,  by  post- 
poning it  for  a  short  time,  to  a£lord  ^a 
opportunity  of  satisfying  the  House,  by 
evidence,  whether  the  state  of  Ireland  were 
really  such  as  to  justify  the  application  of 
a  measure  of  this  description.  The  delay 
would  give  time  for  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland.  In 
three  weeks  they  would  know  the  result  of 
the  Assizes ;  in  the  mean  time  they  would 
also  see  the  effect  of  those  conciliatory 
measures  they  had  all  along  contended 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  they 
should  see  this  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
by  suspending  it  from  time  to  time,  if  no 
further  necessity  occurred  for  its  enactment 
they  would  be  able  to  ascertain,  while,  if 
that  further  necessity  did  occur,  they  would 
be  then  in  a  situation  to  pass  the  Bill. 
Those  who  thought  the  postponement  too 
short,  were  by  no  means  pledged  not  to 
insist  upon  its  longer  postponement.  Those 
who  would  not  leave  the  Government 
unprepared  for  any  emergency,  would  also 
have  their  object  secured.  The  agitators 
would  know,  that  the  Government  held  a 
sword  over  their  heads ;  the  peaceful  peo- 
ple would  feel  that  their  liberties  were  safe 
m  the  hands  of  their  Representatives.  His 
vote  would  not  be  given  in  any  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the   Government,   between^ 
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which  and  every  other  Oorernment  that 
had  brought  forward  such  measures  he  saw 
no  difference.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  in  order  to  introduce  any  per- 
manent tranquillity  into  Ireland,  all  abuses 
must  be  removed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  acknowledged  that  all  this  must  be 
done — but  he  asked,  **  till  it  is  done  will 
you  have  life  and  property  destroyed ;  or 
will  you  have  life  and  property  secure  V* 
There  was  but  one  answer  to  be  given  to  a 
question  thus  put  to  us.   No  person  could 
ftel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the  grievances 
of  Ireland ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  acknow- 
ledge, that  neither  those  grievances  nor  any 
grievances  could  justify  the  commission  of 
crime.     What  grievances  could  justify  the 
crimesof  robbery, arson,  and  assassination  ? 
Were  not  those  crimes  grievances?    And 
was  not  Ireland  to  be  delivered  from  such 
enomities?  If  the  powers  demanded  were 
neoossary  in  order  to  put  down  such  atro- 
cious acts  or  if  these  acts  were  connected 
with  anv  conspiracy  which  those  powere 
were  called  for  to  put  down,  he  would  not 
hesitate  in  granting  them.  He  would  vote 
for  the  present  measures,  if  they  were  the 
only  ones^^but  he  must  first  know  that 
they  were  the  only  ones,  because  it  was 
natural   to  sanction  such  measures  with 
extreme  reluctance.    The   three  objects 
which  the  noble  Lord  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  to  prove,  were — 1.  A  great 
increase  of  crime,  and  a  continued  perpe- 
tration of  outrage.    2.  The  connection  of 
such  crime  and  outrage  with  a  conspiracy. 
And,  lastly,  the  most  important  point  of 
all— that  the  measures  they  called  upon 
the  House  to  sanction  were  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  such  disorders.     But  it 
did  not  so  necessarily  follow,  that  the  means 
which  they  proposed  were  the  best  or  the 
only  ones,  for  effecting  their  object.     But 
as  to  this  conspiracy  and  design  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  by  force 
of  arms— what  evidence  was  there?    A 
friend  of  the  member  for  Dublin  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  willing,  if  the  Govern- 
ment committed  any  atrocious  act,  to  take 
up  arms  to  resist  such  act,  if  desired  to  do 
so  by  the  great  Agitator  and  PaciGcator 
of  Ireland.     He  must  confess,  when  he 
read  this  rhodomontade,  that  he  felt  great 
surprise  that  it  should  have  occasioned 
alarm  any  where  out  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's  own  family.     If  Gentlemen  were 
alarmed  at  this,  the  ears  of  the  tlouse 
were  getting  very  timorous  indeed,     lie 
rtmeipbefed  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  during  [ 


the  debates  on  Reform,  declaring^  that 
if  that  measure  were  not  carried,  SAd  the 
people  rose  up  in  arms  to  carry  it,  he  had 
a  sword  at  their  service.    Did  any  one 
tremble  at  his  hon.  friend's  visionary  sword? 
Was  it  upon  vapouring  of  this  kind  that 
men  were  to  consent  to  resign  all  the  rights 
and   privileges  of   at   free   Constitution  ? 
Then,  after  having  stated  the  opinions  of 
the  Pacificatin?  Agitator,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proceeded  to  pull  forth 
from  his  bundle  of  papers  on  the  Table  a 
document  which  he  had  supposed  to  be 
the  solemn  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  Ire- 
land respecting  the  disturbances  of  that 
country,  and  the  impossibility  under  which 
they  found  themselves  to  perform  their 
duties  ;  but  which  was  a  ballad,  and  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  very  bsd  poetry^^ 
very  wretched  doggrel,  indeed,  and  this 
certainly  nobody  could  dispute.  But  when 
he  finished  the  perusal  of  this  poetry,  and 
when  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  seen  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  turn  first  to  one  side  of  him, 
and  then  to  the  other,  he  did  think  that 
he  was  about  to  say: — '*Now,  is  it  not 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Leeds,  shall  be  sent  off  im- 
mediately with  a  bountiful  provision  of 
quires  of  paper  and  bundles  of  pens,  and 
all  the  necessary  implements  which  may 
be  found  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  these  doggrel- 
writing   Irish   a  better   style   of  compo- 
sition ?''  He  did  think,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  be  inclined  to  use  the 
pop-gun  of  the  critic — but  he  never  for 
one  moment  dreamed  that  he  meant  to 
break   this  poetical    butterfly   upon    the 
wheel  of  a  Court-martial.     But  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   at  last  turned  to  the 
opinions  of  a  Committee  that  sat  about 
six  months  ago,  and  read  from  the  Report 
of  that  Committee,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.   Barrington,   a  statement  of  the 
associations  which  existed,  and  of  the  out- 
rages which  attended  upon  those  associa- 
tions in   Ireland.     And  he  then  turned 
round  convincingly  and   said  :     *'  What 
will    you    say  to    this  ?     Here    are    no 
anonymous  letters — no  testimony  which 
you    might    be    inclined    to    doubt    or 
to  dispute  —  there  is   the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Barrington — of  a  gentleman  whose 
word   no  one  can  dispute  —  whose  evi- 
dence   must    bring    conviction    to     the 
minds  of  every  person — here  is  Mr.  Bar* 
rington,  who  tells  you  tluif  associations  of 
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the  most  terrible  nature  exists.^  But,  on 
the  first  page  of  Mr.  Barrington's  evidence, 
it  was  stated,  that  those  associations  which 
now  exist  under  the  name  of  Whiteboys, 
were  associations  which  had  existed  under 
the  name  of  Peep-o'-day-boys,  Thrashers, 
Ac,  for  the  last  sixty  years.  So  that  Mr, 
Barrington  declared,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  stated  the  existence  of  those 
troubles,  that  they  only  existed  now 
as  they  had  always  existed.  But  then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stopped  short,  and 
after  stating  what  Mr.  Barrington  said 
respecting  these  associations,  he  did  not 
say  anything  of  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  Mr.  Barrington  proposed  for  putting 
them  down.  Was  it  fair  not  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Barrington,  when  expressly  asked 
what  he  woiud  recommend  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  such  associations,  declared 
that  he  could  recommend  only  the  ordinary 
laws  vigorously  administered  according  to 
the  ordinary  forms.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opened  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee before  which  Mr.  Barrington  had 
been  called — he  read  part  of  the  Report 
from  that  Committee,  and  said,  that  that 
Report  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  House  of  the  necessity  of  his  measures. 
The  Committee  certainly  did  say,  that 
nocturnal  meetings,  against  which  part  of 
the  present  law  was  levelled,  ought  to  be 
provided  against — but  in  what  words  did 
they  express  this  desire  ? — "  That  they 
wish  that  whatever  authority  shall  be  given 
to  prevent  these  meetings  should  be  placed 
under  such  legulations  as  shall  effectually 
prevent  the  abuse  of  it,  and  shall  carry  it 
as  little  as  possible  beyond  the  strict  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution."  But,  Sir,  did 
Mr.  Barrington,  so  important  an  evidence, 
to  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
done  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House — did  he  bear  out  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  assertions,  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  of 
the  country  ? — No.  Mr.  Barrington  stated 
*'that  he  has  never  known  a  single  in- 
stance of  hostility  or  combination  against 
the  Government  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.''  But  Mr.  Barrington's  evidence 
went  even  deeper  than  that — he  was  asked 
to  what  causes  he  attributed  the  outrages 
he  had  been  describing;  and  he  said 
*'  the  cause  was,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  attached  to  the  law,  and  that  the 
great  object  was,  to  make  Irishmen  at- 
tached to  the  law.''  Was  it  then  likely 
to  make  the  people  more  attached  to 


the  law  by  stripping  it  of  all  its  just 
forms  and  solemn  decencies?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
believe  justice  more  fairly  administered 
when  those  who  sat  in  judgment  upon 
them  wore  swords.  Mr.  Barrington  said, 
moreover,  that  those  persons  who  act  as 
Jurors  under  the  Insurrection  Act  are 
frequently  maltreated,  but  that  he  never 
knew  the  slightest  act  of  hostility  against 
ordinary  Jurors.  While  the  Irish  people, 
then,  were  not  attached  to  the  law,  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  be  the  more  odious 
to  them  the  more  violent  and  harsh  it  was 
made.  They  would  only  be  rendered  still 
more  furious,  and  still  more  ungovernable 
by  these  new  and  more  severe  measures. 
And  then,  said  the  witness,  after  stating 
that  the  unhappy  miscreants  were  goaded 
to  madness  by  measures  of  severity — then, 
said  he — and  the  words  seem  to  drop  un- 
consciously from  his  lips — "The  Irish 
peasant  is  very  much  attached  to  any  one 
who  treats  him  kindly."  Was  not  this 
picture  an  affecting  one  ?  There  was  ex- 
asperation following  upon  violence,  and 
docility  attending  upon  conciliation.  Was 
not  the  whole  code  of  policy,  past  and 
future,  contained  in  this  sentence  ?  And 
observe !  The  Ministers  brought  in  these 
laws  to  prevent  intimidation  to  Jurors ; 
and  it  appeared  that  it  was  only  when 
such  laws  existed  that  intimidation  was 
to  be  dreaded.  Here  then  was  evidence  as 
to  the  outrages  which  exist — as  to  the  con- 
spiracy supposed  to  exist — as  to  the  causes 
of  violence — as  to  the  intimidation  of 
Jurors,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  extra- 
ordinary measures — all  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Bill  before  the  House.  There  was 
all  this  evidence  against  the  present  mea- 
sure; he  must  repeat,  against — not  the 
unconstitutionality,  but  tlie  inefficiency  of 
the  present  measure ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, re-echo  one  phrase  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Leeds — namelv,  "that 
he  could  imagine  nothing  worse  than  the 
enactment  of  a  measure,  which,  being 
unconstitutional,  should  also  be  ineffec- 
tual ; "  and  now,  having  again  had  occa- 
sion to  take  notice  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  he  would  address  himself  to  one 
or  two  parts  of  his  speech,  and  to  which  he 
was  the  more  disposed  to  reply,  since  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  brought  against 
a  relative  of  his  a  charge  of  in  consistency , 
which  he  did  not  very  clearly  establish* 
His  hon.  relative  voted  against  the  Ad- 
1  dress,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  impossi^ 
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ble  to  pass  a  vote  of  approval  on  measue  s 
of  coercion,  without  knowing  what  mea- 
snres  of  conciliation  were  to  attend  upon 
it.  And  now,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  was  it  not  inconsistent,  that, 
having  given  you  measures  of  conciliation 
as  well  as  measures  of  coercion,  you  still 
vote  against  us  ?  His  hon.  relative  might 
have  been  anxious  to  know  two  things — 
whether  the  measures  of  conciliation 
would  have  preceded  the  measures  of 
coercion,  and  whether,  if  they  did  so,  they 
woald  have  been  of  that  large  and  ample 
kind,  that  would  have  rendered  others  of 
a  different  description  unnecessary.  In 
that  case  there  wonld  have  been  no  *^  coax- 
ing with  the  hand  and  spurring  with  the 
heel;**  the  coaxing  might  have  rendered 
the  spurring  unnecessary.  But  how  was 
ity  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  for  once, 
80  sinffiilarly  infelicitous  in  his  allusions  ? 
Was  uiere  no  inconsistency  in  the  enemy 
to  persecation  supporting  the  suppression 
of  petitions,  and  the  eulogist  of  Hampden 
aigiUDg  against  the  legality  of  pacific 
reaiitance?  The  misfortune  of  distin- 
gaished  ability  was,  that  the  words  it 
made  use  of  had  a  weight  which  rendered 
the  impression  indelible ;  and  hardly  had 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  words  of  last  night 
passed  his  lips,  when  his  (Mr.  Bulwer's) 
memory  recurred  to  other  words,  which 
wore  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  genius.  "  The  dissenting 
party  increased,  and  became  strong  under 
every  kind  of  discouragement  and  oppres- 
sion. They  were  a  sect.  The  Govern- 
ment persecuted  them,and  they  became  an 
Opposition.  The  old  Constitution  of 
England  furnished  to  them  the  means  of 
resisting  the  Sovereign  without  breaking 
the  laws."  Now,  he  had  as  much  fear  and 
horror  at  this  quiet  and  legal  resistance, 
where  he  saw  it,  as  any  man  could  have ; 
because  he  looked  upon  it  with  a  shudder, 
as  a  possible  prelude  to  more  terrible 
things .  He  feared  it ;  but  where  it  once 
had  taken  root,  he  feared  that  it  could  not 
be  crushed  by  force  ;  since  the  law  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  was  so  powerful  a 
law,  that  he  knew  but  few  instances  of  its 
being  successfully  resisted  in  this  manner, 
except  where — as  the  hon.  member  for 
Calne  once  said — it  had  ceased  to  be  law, 
bv  wanting  that  which  was  the  spirit  of 
all  law — the  sanction  of  the  people.  Did 
the  hon.Gentleman  not  remember  this;  and 
when  he  spoke  of  the  volunteer  body  as 
onh  wanting  responsibility  to  be  a  Go- 
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vernment,  did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  a 
Government  which  wanted  popularity 
wanted  everything ;  and  though  it  might 
be  called  a  Government,  yet  it  could  not 
possess  power?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  referred  to  the  Jacobin  Club ; 
did  he  forget  the  contempt  with  which  the 
term  once  applied  was  formerly  treated  by 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government?  He  wished  to  say  nothing 
harsh  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
whose  great  talents  no  one  more  admired 
than  himself,  but  he  could  not  help — as 
he  saw  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  as  certain 
recollections,  in  spite  of  himself,  rose  up 
about  him,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of 
some  of  those  illustrious  literary  men, 
known  to  the  times  of  which  he  spoke,  who, 
members  of  the  Jacobin  Club  one  year, 
were  on  the  bench  of  the  melancholy  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Gironde  the  year  follow- 
ing. But  these  kind  of  historical  allusions, 
if  they  were  not  perfectly  wrought  out, 
were  worse  than  useless;  and  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  speaking  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  voting  in  favour  of 
military  law,  he  should  remember,  that  the 
power  of  the  Jacobins  commenced  from 
the  unfortunate  charge  of  the  dragoons  of 
the  Prince  de  Lambesc.  He  heard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  speak  ;  he  heard  the 
cheers  with  which  he  sat  down ;  and  when 
he  contrasted  the  feeble  and  half-doubtful 
cry  with  which  he  was  attended  then,  with 
those  reiterated  thrice-repeated  plaudits 
he  remembered  on  former  occasions,  he 
could  not  help  applying  to  him  the  words 
he  had  addressed  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Tipperary — "  Your  eloquence 
is  unquestioned ;  we  must  believe  that 
your  conviction  is  strong ;  and  the  natural 
inference '  to  draw  is,  that  your  cause  is 
bad."  Now  there  were  many  Gentlemen 
in  this  House,  who  would  never  vote  for 
placing  the  great  powers  conferred  by  this 
Bill  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  hon.  Gen-, 
tlemen  at  present  in  office ;  nor  would 
they  now  consent  to  pass  these  measures  of 
coercion  if  they  were  not  to  be  accom- 
panied by  measures  of  conciliation.  He 
would  not  quote  what  had  been  per- 
petually repeated  on  this  subject — namely, 
that  the  character  of  individuals,  however 
exalted  and  excellentthat  character  might 
be,  ought  never  to  be  an  argument  for 
confiding  extraordinary  power  in  their 
hands,  the  propriety  of  granting  which 
must  be  decided  by  the  character  of  men 
in  general.  He  would  not  repeat  this; 
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for  he  knew  that  persons  who  had  thus 
reasoned  respecting  others,  might  not  be 
able  to  look  at  the  case  in  the  same  light 
when  it  afiected  themselves.     He  knew 
how  susceptible  high  and  generous  natures 
were  of  reproach  or  suspicion.     He  could 
perfectly  understand  how  likely  a  noble 
person  was  to  say  :  '*  What,  can  you  think 
that  I,  whose  hair  has  grown  grey  in  de- 
fending the  liberties  of  my  country,  would 
throw  dirt  into  the  last  dregs  of  my  life, 
by  any  attempt  to  destroy  those  liberties  ? 
What,  do  you  choose  to  charge  me,  who 
am  at  this  moment  labouring  to  appease  and 
conciliate,  as  if  I  never  brought  forward 
any  measures  but  to  irritate  and  coerce  ?  " 
That  noble  person's  .character  was  fully 
before  the  House.     They  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  him  and   to  his  intentions;  but 
they  had  a  solemn  public  duty  to  perform 
to  their  constituents,  to  their  country,  and 
to  posterity ;  and  when  that  noble  person 
spoke  of  his  being  in  office,  and  of  the 
measures  he  meant  to  carry,  they  were 
compelled  to  ask  him :  *'  Was  he  certain  to 
remain  in  office?   Was  he  certain  that  his 
conciliatory  measures  would  be  carried  ?  " 
Sir  George  Grey  said,  that  he  trusted 
the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a  few 
moments  while  he  stated  the  reasons  on 
which  he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
present  measure.     It  was  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  he  should  give  his  support  to 
this  measure — a  regret,  not  that  it  had 
been  introduced,  nor  that  it  had  been  so 
introduced   by  the   present  Administra- 
tion, who  had  justly  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  by  their  attention  to 
its  best  interests,  but  a  regret  occasioned 
by  the  paramount  necessity  for  it  which 
had  been  proved  to  exist.     After  he  had 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
introduced  the  measure,  and  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  who  had  so  forcibly 
and  eloquently  supported  it,  he  felt  that 
the  blood  shed  in  Ireland  would  rest  on 
their  heads,  if  they  refused  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  ordelay,  even  for 
the  fortnight  that  was  now  asked,  to  pass  the 
Bill.  He  denied,  thathe  should  support  this 
Bill,  as  it  was  imputed  to  Englisli  Mem- 
bers, because  it  was  a  Bill  to  be  applied  to 
Ireland,  about  which  they  were  reckless, 
but  that  they  would  not  venture  to  support 
such  a  Bill  for  England.     He  did  not  re- 
gard  Ireland  as  a  province,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  would 
deal  with  it  under  that  feeling ;  and  should 
the  same  paramount  necessity  for  such  a 
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measure  exist  in  England,  he  should  be 
ready  to  vote  for  a  similar  measure.     If  he- 
were  not  ready  to  do  so,  he  should  deserve 
the  imputation  which  had  been  cast,  as  he 
believed,  most  improperly,  upon  English 
Members.     When  he  said,  that  he  should, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  paramount 
necessity,  be  ready  to  vote  for  a  similar 
measure,  did  he  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
possible  that  this  Bill  could  ever  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  for  a  bill  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  England  ?     Certainly 
not.     He  denied  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.     He  knew  that  he  should  never  be 
called  on  to  vote  for  such  a  measure  for 
this  country,  and  he  could  therefore  easily 
make  such  a  promise  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  ever  being  called  on  to  perform  it 
He  knew  that  there  were  causes  which 
produced  these  outrages  in  Ireland — that 
that  country   had  long   suffered    under 
grievances  of  no  common  kind-^no  one  was 
more  ready  than  himself  to  admit  this. 
Feeling  convinced  of  this,  and  fueling  con- 
vinced, at  the  same  time,  that  thesecauses 
did  not  exist  in  either  England  or  Scotland, 
and  that  such  causes  never  would  exist, 
he  should  say,  at  once,  that  no  Minister 
would  ever  be  justified  in  coming  down  to 
that  House,  and  asking  for  such  a  measure 
as  this  for  England  or  Scotland.     If,  how- 
ever, such  an  event  were  possible,  he  should 
be  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  voting  for 
this  Bill,  if  he  were  not  ready  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  vote  for  a  Bill  of  the  same  kind 
for  England .     He  should  support  the  men- 
sure,  because  he  thought  that  a  part  of  the 
empire  imperiously  required  it.     So  dis- 
astrous had  been  the  outrages,  that  he 
believed  them  to  be  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy ;  in  the  language  of  the  preamble 
— '*  So  deeply  rooted  against  the  rights  of 
property  and  the   administration  of  the 
law," — a  conspiracy  that  had  made  the 
law  a  by-word,  rendering  it  a  protection 
to   the  guilty  instead  of  the  innocent, 
which  prevented  the  Government -of  the 
day  from  bringing  the  offenders  tojustice, 
and  who  made  the  offender  himself  the 
sole  Executive  and  Legislature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  administrator  of  his  own  law, 
which  he  administered  with  a  severity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  past  or  present 
times.     The  facts  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  had  not  been   denied,  [Yes 
they  ha ve,/rom  Mr.  O'ConnellandoihirsJ] 
A   general    statement  had   indeed    been 
made,  Uiat  Ireland  was  not  in  such  a«on<« 
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dition  as  had  been  described;  but  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Members  who  made 
that  assertion  vere  accompanied  with  ac- 
counts of  a  most  aggravatea  state  of  things, 
which  they  attributed  to  what  they  called 
the  accursed  tithe-system.  What  was 
said  last  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary,  but  that  all  these 
disturbances  were  owing  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Government,  and  to  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  worse 
now  than  it  had  ever  been  ?  These  state- 
ments were  in  themselves  an  admission  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
Speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  and  the  question  was, 
how  this  fearful  state  of  things  was  to  be 
remedied?  He  believed  that  it  must  be 
remedied  by  a  measure  like  the  present — 
that  this  measure  must  be  adopted  till  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  that  House 
was  restored.  That  confidence  had  been 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  con- 
tinued agitation  that  had  been  excited  in 
Ireland.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  impute 
motives,  but  he  had  a  right  to  spealc  of 
tendencies,  and  he  at  once  declared  his 
belief^  that  whatever  might  be  the  motives 
of  the  speaker,  the  tendency  of  the  speeches 
was  to  excite  this  dangerous  agitation. 
It  was  not  merely  political  nor  predial  agi- 
tation, but,  according  to  the  expression 
used  by  some  hon.  Members,  agrarian 
mifianism,  that  now  existed.  He  would 
hot  say  positively  that  the  speeches  he 
had  mentioned  had  caused  this,  but  he 
could  not  but  remark  that  the  two  things 
existed  together.  If  agitation  was  to  be 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  surely 
the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  had  had 
opportunity  of  applying  the  remedy  to  the 
full ;  and  yet  the  evils  still  existed ;  nay, 
they  were  actually  increased,  and  increased 
to  a  most  alarming  extent  by  its  applica- 
tion. He  repeated,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  impute  motives  to  the  speakers,  but  he 
had  a  right  to  refer  to  the  tendencv  of  the 
speeches;  and  if  he  were  inclined  to  go 
further,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
find  ample  justification  for  doing  so.  He 
$houM  find  it,  not  even  in  the  speeches 
themselves,  but  in  the  explanation  after- 
wards given.  That  explanation  which 
had  been  drawn  reluctantly — most  re- 
luctantly— from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  when  he  was  dragged 
to  that  Table  by  the  indignant  cry  of  that 
Hoiite,  who  felt  that  their  privileges  were 


insulted  if  the  report  of  that  hun.  and' 
learned  Member's  speech  was  correct-* 
that  very  explanation  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment and  confirmation  of  the  inference 
furnished  by  the  speech  itself.    What  was 
that  explanation  ?     Was  it,  that  the  report 
was  false — that  itwas  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  had  been  uttered  ?    No  such  thing. 
But  that  what  had  been  written  might 
easily  get  into  the  paper — that  the  reporter 
was  guiltless,  and  the  hon.  Member  at 
once  accounted  for  the  report.     The  hon. 
Member  admitted,  that  the  reporter,  hear- 
ing the  words,  and  writing  them  as  they 
had  been  written,  occasioned  him  no  sur- 
prise ;  for  he  knew  that  what  he  had  said 
might  be  easily  misunderstood.  He  admit- 
ted, indeed,  that  what  he  had  then  said,  wad 
not  what   he  should  have  said    in  his 
cooler  moments;  but  that  he  spoke  under 
the  warmth  of  feeling,  that  one  thought 
followed  another  with  great  rapidity,  and 
that  his  meaning  might  easily  be  mistaken. 
But  were  there  no  such  mistakes  made  in 
Ireland?    Were  there  no  speeches  made 
there  under  similar  feelings  ?    If  so,  why 
were  they  not,  too,  contradicted?    Be- 
cause he  who  uttered  them  could  not  at 
once  be  arraigned  at  that  Table  for  their 
utterance.     He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
speeches  uttered  in  Ireland  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, they  would  be  found  to  tend  to 
anything  but  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  country,  or  encouragement  to  the 
people  to  place  their  confidence  in  that  as- 
sembly of  their  Representatives.     He  was 
impelled  to  entertain  this  belief  of  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  these  speeches,  when 
he  recollected  the  time  chosen  for  their 
utterance.     When  was  it,  that  the  subject 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  brought 
forward?     It  was  the  very  time  when  it 
was  known  that  the  constitution  of  the 
House  was  to  be  changed.     He  certainly 
could  not  divine  the  thoughts  that  passed 
in  the  breast  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, or  state  when  it  was  that  he  first 
found  out,  that  Repeal  was  the  specific,  and 
the  only  specific,  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  re-asserted,  that  the  great  agitation 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  since  the 
Reform  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the 
present  Government,  and  that  it  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  before.    He  was  satis- 
fied the  Government  was  friendly  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  their 
anxious  wish  to  grant  a  full  redress  of 
grievances.   He  was  inclined  to  think,  that 
people  in  general  were  of  that  opinion'. 
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with  particular  exceptions,  when  they  had 
been  roused  to  resistance  by  agitation  and 
angry  speeches.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
point  out  instances,  he  had  only  to  appeal 
to  statements  which  had  been  made  at 
some  of  the  meetings  in  Kilkenny.  The 
people  then  were  told,  that  no  redress 
would  be  given  by  the  Governmeut,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  them  to 
obtain  redress  by  their  own  means.  That 
agitation  had  now  been  going  on  for  three 
years — it  had  every  day  been  increasing  in 
violence,  and  had  now  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  that  the  law  in  that  part  of  the 
country  was  no  protection  to  the  peaceable 
inhabitants.  Confidence,  he  was  con- 
vinced, still  was  reposed  in  a  Reformed 
Government,  and  some  additional  mea- 
sures were  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain 
evil-doers,  and  protect  the  peaceably-in- 
clined. He  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
fuse Ministers  some  additional  power  for 
the  putting  down  of  existing  outrages,  and 
to  allow  time  for  the  operation  of  the 
remedial  measures.  When  he  said,  that 
he  would  give  them  some  additional  power, 
he  did  not  mean,  that  he  would  give  them  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  Bill.  His  mind 
revolted  from  that  clause  which  related  to 
Courts-martial ;  but  nobody,  excepting  the 
member  forTipperary,  had  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute, and  his  substitute  was  still  more  ob- 
jectionable. The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber proposed,  that  Special  Juries  should 
be  appointed  to  try  the  cases.     To  such  a 

J  proposition,  he  never  could  agree,  because 
le  saw  that,  on  account  of  the  outrages, 
many  of  the  Gentlemen  in  the  county 
might  be  actuated  by  strong  feelings,  from 
the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed.  It 
was  argued  that  officers  would  not  do  their 
duty  conscientiously,  because  they  might 
be  tempted  to  deviate  from  it  by  offers  of 
promotion.  It  was  said,  too,  that  they 
would  be  influenced  in  their  decisions  by 
Irish  gentry,  but  he  was  convinced,  that 
neither  supposition  was  true;  and  every 
English  officer  would  spurn  with  disdain 
any  attempt  to  sway  him  from  the  rigid 
path  of  justice  and  of  duty  by  the  allure- 
ments of  promotion,  or  the  claims  of 
friendship.  He  should  with  great  reluc- 
tance see  the  ordinary  course  of  law  dis- 
pensed with — he  should  regret  to  see  the 
duty  of  Jurors  transferred  to  a  military  tri- 
bunal— but,  on  looking  at  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  saw  nothing  but 
such  an  alternative.  If  any  other  efficient 
and  good  plan  could  be  proposed,  he  would 


readily  agree  to  it.  At  all  events,  he  was. 
willing  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  first 
time ;  and  he  should  not  resist  the  third 
reading  in  its  present  shape,  if  no  sugges* 
tion  could  be  made,  showing,  that  what 
was  required  was  needless.  Ministers 
undertook  a  fearful  responsibility  ;  but  he 
believed  they  were  aware  of  its  extent,  and 
were  prepared  to  incur  it.  Of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  they  would  not  abuse  their 
powers,  and  he  hoped,  that  the  effect  of 
the  mere  passing  of  the  law  would  be  such 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  carry 
eyen  its  mildest  provisions  into  execution. 
In  the  newspapers  of  this  very  day,  be  had 
seen  some  valuable  evidence  upon  tfaia 
point,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Waterford,  in  order  to  take  measures  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  county  in  order 
that  the  Bill,  when  made  law,  might  not 
be  applied  to  them.  He  appealed  to  the 
report  in  the  newspapers,  and  there  he 
saw  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  wai^ 
that  the  county  of  Waterford  might  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  measure. 
The  Magistrates  had  done  their  duty,  and 
they  had  obviously  been  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  that  duty  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  On  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  Bill,  he  earnestly  hoped  tnat  it 
might  not  be  wanted  in  the  north  of  Ire» 
land,  although  it  was  said  that  thousands 
of  Irish  were  in  arms  there ;  but  had  the 
measure  been  extended  only  to  the  Souths 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
might  with  some  reason  have  accused  Mi- 
nisters of  partiality.  He  earnestly  hoped* 
and  indeed  confidently  believed,thatif  it  be- 
came necessary  to  act  upon  the  Bill,  the  law 
would  be  fairly  and  equally  administered. 
Mr.  Harvey  considered  the  admission 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  in  such  a  creditable 
tone  of  candour  and  artless  ingenuity,  to 
be  well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  poured  forth  the  honest 
impressions  of  his  mind,  fearless  of  the 
chastisement  of  practised  oratory  or  of  the 
refutation  of  subtle  reasoning.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  while  admitting  that  the  present 
Bill,  though  applying  only  to  Ireland,  was 
an  experiment  for  England,  said,  that  if 
the  same  circumstances  which  justified  its 
adoption  in  Ireland  should  occur  in  this 
country,  he  would  be  as  willing  to  support 
its  application  here.  Now,  this  was  the 
very  thing  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
in  England  apprehenaed.    They  dreaded 
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that  the  experiment  having  been  tried  and 
foond  to  succeed  in  Ireland,  it  would  not 
be  long  till  it  was  also  tried  here.    And 
what,  after  all,  did  the  case  adduced  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  favour  of  its  adoption 
amount  to  ?    He  did  not  mean  to  imply 
a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Hue,  or  of  the  sincerity  of  his  inferences, 
bat  he  would  confidently  maintain,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  quoted  no  case  of 
atrocity  or  outrage  in  Ireland  which  had 
not  been  exceeded  in  England,  not  only 
in  quality,  but  in  number.      Had  they 
heaid  of  any  city  in  Ireland  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  such  acts  of  pillage  and 
incendiarism  as  the  city  of  Bristol  ?  What 
castle  in  Ireland  had  oeen  consumed  by 
the  fires  of  rebellion  like  those  of  Not- 
thigham  ?    What  scenes  of  "  agrarian  ruf» 
fianism''   in   Ireland   equalled  those  in 
Hampshire,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
a  Special  Commission,  and   which  had 
called  down  the  severest  punishment  of 
the  law  ?  Exaggerate  the  cases  of  outrage 
in  Ireland  as  uey  would,  they  were  far 
distanced  in  atrocity  and  number  by  those 
which  had  not  long   since  occurred  in 
England,  and  for  which  no  man  ventured 
to  propose  extraordinary  measures  of  co- 
ercion. But  it  was  idle  to  diguise  the  fact; 
the  Bill  was  not  aimed  at  the  outrages  of 
Ireland,  but  at  one  man,  whom  Ministers 
found  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  and  whom  it 
was  easier  to  tyrannically  oppress  than 
conquer  in  open  argument — a  man  who  had 
done  much  for  his  countrv,  and  to  the 
exertion  of  whose  unrivalled  talents  the 
▼ery  Ministers  who  were  now  endeavouring 
to  crush  him  were  eminently  indebted  for 
their  present  position — thehon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin.     Nothing  had  struck 
him  so  much  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate  as  the  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  Ministers    to  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member.     His  speeches  might  not  always 
be  characterised  by  the  soundest  wisdom 
or  discretion ;  but  recollecting  the  course 
he  had  so  long  pursued,  the  title  of  the 
Bill  upon  the  Table  ought  rather  to  have 
been,  *'  A  Bill  to  put  down  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  member  for  Dublin.'*    This 
recognition  of  his  importance  was  due 
from  those  who  were  so  deeply  indebted 
to  him ;   for  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
would  not  to  this  day  have  been  conceded 
but  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents — the 
Whigs  had  long  been  entangled  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  he  had  at 
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last  removed  the  stumbling-block  to  their 
re-admission  into  office.    And  yet,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this  man,  to  whom  they  and 
his  country  and  the  empire  were  so  much 
indebted,  from  continuing  his  exertions 
for  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  content  to  prostrate  in  the 
dust  that  Constitution  which  was  the  boast 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  subject  of  the 
panegyric  and  eloquent  envy  of  all  foreign- 
ers.    He  repeated,  the  Bill  should  be  en* 
titled, ''  An  Act  to  prevent  Mr.  O'Connell 
from  continuing  his  patriotic  efforts  for 
his  country,"  and  not  a  Bill  to  prevent 
outrages.      It  was  particularly  aimed  at 
crushing  of  agitation  upon  the  question  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union.     He  would  main- 
tain that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty  of  every  man  in  either  country, 
who  conscientiously  believed  that  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  would  benefit  either 
England  or  Ireland,  openly  to  express  his 
opinions,  and  advocate  the  Repeal  of  that 
law  as  he  would  the  Repeal  of  a  Turnpike 
Bill.  If  the  Union  could  not  be  maintamed 
upon  its  merits — if  it  were  not  sanctified 
by  its  Utility,  it  ought  to  be  abrogated. 
Were  they  afraid  to  meet  the  advocates  of 
that  measure,  that  they  thus  suppressed  all 
discussion  of  it  with  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law,  and  not  only  suppressed  the  discussion 
of  it,  but  proposed  to  suppress  all  public 
meetings  whatever  in  Ireland  ?  Were  hon. 
Members  aware  of  what  they  were  doing  ? 
Did  they  deceive  themselves,  that  while 
despotism   might  to-day  be  perpetrated 
towards  Ireland,  it  might  not  to-morrow  be 
extended  here  ?     He  was  confident  that, 
if  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  before  twelve 
months — if   the    present   Administration 
remained  in  office  —a  similar  experiment 
would  be  made  to  put  down  public  meet- 
ings in  England.     If  Ministers  were  true 
to  their  own  principles,  it  must  be  so ;  for 
what  was  their  avowed  object  ?     To  put 
down  agitation  and  public  meetings  in  Ire- 
land.    [No].     He  said  yes ;    for  the  Bill 
would  effectually  put  down  all  meetings  in 
Ireland  held  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing national  grievances,  unless  previously 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.   That 
functionary  being,  then,  vested  with  the 
power  of  suppressing  all  meetings  which 
he  might  not  happen  to  approve,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  people  would  be  debarred 
of  all  means  of  petitioning  even  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  un- 
less the  Lord  Lieutenant  also  considered 
them  grievances.    Ministers  greatly  de* 
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ceived  themselves  if  they  supposed,  that 
/the  people  of  Endand  would  look  on,  cool 
approvers  of  such  a  despotic  proceeding. 
If  the  people  did  not  urgently  press  them, 
in  reference  to  their  past  or  future  measures^ 
they  deceived  themselves  in   attributing 
their  silence  to  apathy  or  approval.    The 
people  were  jealously  watchful  of  their 
proceedings.     Could  the  Ministers  think 
they  were  upon  a  bed  of  roses  ?  He  meant 
as  to  the  expectations  of  the  country. 
When  Reform  ended,  expectation  began, 
and  he  believed  that  the  people  at  this 
time  had  strong  confidence  in  the  deliber- 
ations  and   decisions   of  the   House  of 
Commons — that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  mirror 
of  the  public  mind;    and  he  believed  it 
would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  get  up  a 
county  meeting  upon  almost  any  subject, 
since  it  would  be  urged  that  it  was  need- 
less to  interfere  with  a  House  of  Commons 
that  couM  be  trusted,  or  to  impede  a  Mi- 
nistry that  had  only  in  view  the  general 
welfare  of  the  empire.     If,  however,  the 
people  found  the  Ministers  hastily  sanction- 
ing a  measure  like  the  present,  fraught 
with  the  worst  ills  of  the  worst  despotism 
of  the  worst  times  of  corrupt  Parliament 
— Martial  Law — on  such  silky  representa- 
tions as  those  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues,  they  would  withdraw  their  con- 
fidence, and    assume    another    attitude. 
They  would  not  permit  their  Irish  fellow- 
subjects,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  all  insidi- 
ous attempts  to  excite  local  prejudices  and 
national  antipathies,  they  felt  themselves 
connected  by  ties  of  the  strongest  sympa- 
thy, to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  men 
who  hitherto  had   been    the  loudest  in 
shouting  for  popular  liberty.     And  then 
mark  the   consequence:    if  the   English 
should  deem  it  proper  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  expediency  of  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union,  would 
Ministers  bring  in  a  bill  to  suppress  such 
meetings  ?   And  if  not,  would  they  permit 
in  England  what  they  put  down  in  Ireland 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law — law,  did 
he  say  ?     No,  by  means  unknown  to  the 
British  Constitution.     Ministers  had  de- 
clared that  they  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
measure,  that  on  it  they  staked  their  cha- 
racter   as    men,    as    statesmen,   and  as 
Ministers.     Their  declaration  had  been 
regretted    by  the   hon.   opener  of   that 
night's  debate,  but,  as  he  thought,  most 
unwarrantably.    He  conceived  it  did  them 
honour,  and   that  every   Administration 
was  bound  to  stake  its  official  existence  on 


measures  of  decided  policy  like  the  prewat* 
But  how  would  the  people  feel  i|i  refer- 
ence to  the  declaration?  No  doubt  Mi- 
nisters had  deserved  well  since  their  ac- 
cession to  office :  they  all  remembered  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  views  and  opinions 
which  had  been  made  by  reformers  in 
general  in  order  to  secure  the  Minister 
in  their  places.  But  this  could  not  always 
continue:  a  more  pernicious  doctrine 
could  not  be  inculcated  than  that  a  great 
and  intelligent  people  only  possessed  one 
set  of  men  fitted  to  preside  over  its  affairs. 
Ministers  very  much  mistook  their  position 
in  the  country — very  much  overrated  their 
own  merits,  if  they,  for  a  moment,  per- 
suaded themselves,  as  the  cast  of  tneir 
declarations  would  imply,  that  if  they 
threw  up  office,  every  thing  in  the  em- 
pire would  be  thrown  into  confusion— 
that  it  would  be  a  great  political  chaos — 
that  Ireland,  having  severed  the  cable 
which  bound  it  to  the  mother-country,  the 
two  islands  would  henceforth  float  on  the 
mighty  waters,  unpitied  and  unknown! 
There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing a  Ministry  not  inferior  in  all  the 
requisites  of  statesmen :  half  the  Political 
Unions  throughout  the  country  could  send 
forth  men  at  least  their  equals  in  know- 
ledge and  eloquence.  The  time  was 
when  Government  was  a  mystery;  now 
it  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  very 
simple  thing — the  promoting  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  expense, 
and  by  the  simplest  means.  The  people 
of  England  made  utility  the  test  of  laws ; 
and  so  far  as  they  stood  the  test,  and  no 
further,  they  yielded  them  a  willing  obe- 
dience. No  institutions  could  stand  ten 
years  in  this  country,  unless  recommended 
by  utility.  By  this  all  their  institutions 
would  be  tested — the  monarchy  itself — 
their  hereditary  distinctions,  and  the  ap- 
panages with  which  both  were  surrounded, 
would  not  escape  the  trial.  If  they  stood 
the  test,  they  would  only  be  strengthened 
by  the  trial ;  if  they  fell,  it  would  be  only 
from  their  own  weakness,  and,  on  their 
ruin  would  be  raised  a  simpler  and  a  purer 
system.  He,  therefore,  had  little  concern 
as  to  the  men  who  might  succeed  to  power; 
indeed,  he  had  no  apprehension  of  even  a 
Tory  Administration.  If  they  persisted  in 
measures  like  the  present,  they  would  find 
that  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  might  prove  too  true — 
that  they  would  find  that  the  only  chance 
they  would  have  of  escaping  what  that 
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right  hoiL  Gentleman  called  an  '^  uncom-* 
fortable  position"  would  be  their  being 
released  from  it  by  the  justly-roused  sus-> 
picion,  if  not  indignation  of  the  people. 
They  would  find,  when  it  might  be  too  late, 
that  a  Whig  was  not  much  more  than  a  Tory 
in  the  eyea  of  the  people,  save  as  their 
merits — ^indeed,  it  was  his  conscientious 
belief  that  one  of  the  happiest  events  that 
could  happen  to  this  country  would  be  a 
Jory  Qovernment,  corrected  by,  and  acting 
under  adue recollection  of  its  former  errors.: 
He  was  not  one  who  questioned  the  purity 
of  the  motives  of  others,  yet  he  could  not 
help  expressing  a  belief  that  if  the  present 
Ministers  were  in  their  old  seats  on  the 
^*  opposite-benches,''  and  that  the  present 
measure  had  been  proposed  by  a  Tory 
Government,  recommended  by  a  meagre 
statement  in  which  some  thirteen  outrages 
wera  spread  over  fourteen  months,  that 
the  Speaker  would  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish who  "  first  caught  his  eye*'  in  the 
file  of  Wbigs  that  would  rise  in  arms 
against  it.  One  after  one  they  would  ring 
the  changes  on  the  principles  on  which 
their  progenitors  had  called  the  House  of 
Brunswick  to  the  Throne,  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  subject,  and  much 
would  be  said  about  their  great  ancestors, 
the  Russelis,  the  Hampdens,  and  the 
Somers's,  and  the  Tories  would  be  de- 
nounced as  traitors  eager  to  immolate  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  If  the  measure  now 
proposed  were,  as  its  supporters  alleged,  a 
mere  means  of  protecting  the  unprotected 
in  Ireland,  he  would  support  it;  but  as  it 
was  a  concentration  of  conspiracies  against 
the  people  of  that  country,  be  would 
offer  It  every  opposition  in  his  power. .  No 
men  uncradled  in  despotism,  and  not  the 
blindest  devotees  to  despotism,  could  have 
proposed  such  a  monstrous  measure — a 
measure,  of  which  one  clause  alone  was  a 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
another,  the  establishing  Courts- martial ; 
a  third,  made  the  entire  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  a  whole  nation  depend  on  the  arbi- 
trary nod  of  one  man ;  another  was  a 
great  trumpet  proclamation,  whose  echo 
yrould  be  the  blast  of  death ;  while,  as  a 
finale,  another  crushed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  petitioning  for  re- 
dress of  grievances — a  measure  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  annals  of  despotism,  be  it  Whig 
or  Tory.  Who  was  the  Attorney  General 
that  concocted  that  atrocious  measure? 
Indeed,  he  was  sure  no  single  man  could 
ba?e  framed  it,  and  that  its  sapient  author 
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must  have  sought  counsel  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell  to  aid  him  in  his  infernal  pur- 
pose. They  had  heard  great  authorities  cited 
in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  them  to  the  outrageous 
suspension  of  the  Constitution.   He  would 
quote  the  words  of  a  man,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  his  successors  were  not  wor- 
thy to    unloose — Lord  Chatham.      The 
words  were  quoted  with  great  felicity  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
Seditious    Meetings    Bill,    in    1795  :-- 
''  If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite  the  na- 
tion within   itself,    we   must    convince 
them  that  their  complaints  are  regarded, 
and  that  their  grievances  shall  be  re- 
dressed.    On  that  foundation  I  would 
take  the  lead  in  recommending  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  people.     On  any 
other,  I  would  never  wish  to  see  them 
united  again.    If  the  breach  in  the  Con- 
stitution   be    effectually   repaired,,  the 
people  will,  of  themselves,  return  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not,  may  discord 
prevail  for  ever !     I  know  to  what  point 
this  doctrine    and    this    language  will 
appear  directed  ;  but  1  feel  the  princi- 
ples of  an  Englishman,  and  I  utter  them 
without  apprehension  or  reserve.    The 
crisis  is  indeed  alarming,  so  much  the 
more  does  it  require  a  prudent  relaxation 
on   the  part  of  Government.     If  the 
King*s  servants  will  not  permit  a  constitu- 
tional question  to  be  decided  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms,  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  it  must  then  be  de- 
cided   in    some  other    manner ;    and, 
rather  than  it  should  be  given  up,  rather 
than  the  nation  should  surrender  their 
birthright  to  a  despotic  minister,  1  hope, 
my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  the 
question   brought   to   issue,   and  fairly 
tried  between  the  people  and  the  Go- 
vernment."    With  the  sanction  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  venerable  and  illustri- 
ous Earl  of  Chatham,  he  would  maintain 
that  the  people  of  England  should  de- 
fend their  rights,  if  necessary,   by  the 
last  extremity  to  which  free  men  could 
resort.    "  For  my  own  part,"  said  Mr. 
Erskine,  '^  I  shall  never  cease  to  struggle 
in  support  of  liberty.     In  no  situation 
will  I  desert  the  cause.     I  was  born  a 
free  man,  and,  by  God,  I  will  never  die  a 
slave.'  "*     This,  then,  was  the  Bill,  by 
which  the   Government  endeavoured   to 
conciliate  those  who  gave  them  suspicious 
counsel.  This  was  the  offering  which  they 
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tendered  to  their  enemies,  and  th  is  the  proof 
of  their  desertion  of  the  people  who  were  to 
be  told  that,  in  the  hereditary  council  of  the 
nation,  they  would  find  their  most  deter- 
mined foes.    But  it  was  said,  that  though 
a  fast  quantity  of  eloquent  invective  had 
been  poured  forth  against  this  measure, 
nobody  had  ventured  to  suggest  any  other 
means  by  which  Ireland  might  be  tran- 
quillized.   He  was  readv  to  express  his 
acknowledgroentof  the  cafm  and  temperate 
manner  in  which  this  subject  had  been 
introduced  to  the  House  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite;  and  he  regretted  that  the 
noble  Lord's  example  had  not  been  copied 
by  all  who  followed  him  on  the  other  side. 
But  he  asked  the  House,  were  they  to  be 
hurried  into  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
infotuation  by  mere  appeals  to  their  pas- 
sions, and  violent  attacks  on  some  political 
rival,  which  were  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
great  talents  so  perverted?     He" appre- 
hended, indeed,  that  the  present  measure 
might  be  attributed  to  a  species  of  pride, 
of  which  they  had  had  of  late  no  slight 
exhibition  in  that  House.   But,  instead  of 
giving  way  to  such  a  feeling,  he  thought 
that  those  who  composed  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment would  have  acted  a  more  noble 
part,  if  they  had  shown  themselves  less 
accessible    to    popular    prejudices.     He 
believed,  that  if  his  Majesty  had  been  ad- 
vised to  send  to  Ireland  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  scroll  of 
a  charter,  in  which  Ireland  was  to  parti- 
cipate in  common  with  England,  and  by 
which  the  two  countries  would  be  united, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed ;  and  if,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  unfolded  his  latent  benefits 
for  that  country,  there  would  not  then 
have  been  the  smallest  necessity  for  the 
present  measure.    They  were  told  that  it 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  measures  of 
amelioration.     Of  coercion  they  were  cer- 
tain ;  but  were  they  so  certain  of  the  re- 
dress of  acknowledged  gprievanccs  ?    Why 
did  not  the  two  measures  run  together 
from  the  other  House   to  this?    When 
Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
throw  the  odium  of  this  Bill  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  why  did  they  not  try  to  mitigate 
it  in  some  degree  by  allowing  their  Lord- 
ships to  be  the  originators  of  healing  mea- 
sures ?  Why  was  not  the  Church  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  some  occupant  of  the 
holy  seat  in   the  other    House?    That 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  soothing  mea- 


That,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  text  from 
which  they  might  have  long  discouned, 
and  would  have  had  a  better  effect  on  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  community  than 
many  sermons.     The  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, however,  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  might   yet  have  to 
come  down  with — "  We  intended  to  bring 
forward  most  beneficial  measures-— no  Go- 
vernment could  have  intended  it  mow 
sincerely ;  but  we  were  unpopular  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  suspected  bj  the 
people,  and  we  could  not  carry  our  mea- 
sures.   We  could  not  touch  the  revenues 
of  the  Church — in  that  we  were  defeated ; 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  we  have  secured  the  property  of  the 
Clergy  in   Ireland,    and   collaterally  in 
EngUnd,  for  we  have  so  bound  up  the 
people  in  a  system  of  legislative  tyranny, 
that  they  can  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor 
speak,  nor  do  anything  hereafter  to  shake 
off  the  burthen  of  tithes."    It  was  said 
elsewhere,  by  a  noble  Lord,  that  they 
could  not  expect  allegiance,  unless  they 
gave  protection.    That  had  been  so  often 
said,  that  it  had  become  an  aphorism. 
Let  them  apply  it  to  Ireland.    How  did 
they  give  protection  to  the  people  of  that 
country.     Could  the  House  fancy  that, 
even  in  the  most  savage  country,  there 
existed  such  a  mass  of  unprotected  beings 
as  were  now  starving  on  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land ?  The  Irish  people  had  no  protection. 
You  give  them  the  right  of  sepulture — and 
leave  them  to  mourn  over  each  other's  graves 
— and  you  dole  out  your  charity  to  their 
distressed  children ;  but  this  was  not  pro- 
tection. Every  human  being  who  breathed 
had  a  right  to  subsistence  from  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  in  return  forwhich  he 
must  give  his  labour.  The  Irish  were  willing 
to  labour ;  but  where  was  the  fund  out  of 
which  that  starving,  but  loyal  population 
might  claim  to  be  supported  ?  'There  were 
many,  however,  in  that  House,  as  well  as  out 
of  it,  who,  though  they  admitted  the  prin« 
ciplc  of  support  being  due  to  all  the  people, 
as  applicable  to  this  country,  were  not  will- 
ing to  apply  it  to  Ireland.  He  knew  the  lan- 
guage commonly  held  out  of  doors  on  this 
subject.  It  was  said :  "  Those  Irish  really 
must  be  treated  in  a  manner  different  from 
other  people;   they  have   been  for  700 
years,  a  wandering,  discontented  race — 
ever  ready  for  a  fight,  and  have  something 
so  convulsive  in  their  natures,  that  if  yoa 
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mentiy  they  will  be  constantly  in  a  state 
of' agitation  and  disturbance."    That  was 
the  iangaage  applied  commonly  out  of 
doore  to  the  people  of  Ireland.    As  an 
EogUshman,  however,  he  asserted  that  it 
waa  a  foal  libel  on  the  people  of  that 
country.    It  was  language  that  they  dare 
not  apply  in  the  hour  of  peril,  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  their  pride  and 
their  safety.  Trace  them  in  any  situation. 
In  mental  exertions  did  the  natives  of  any 
other  country  leave  them  behind  ?  At  the 
post  of  danger  were  they  not  foremost? 
There  was  no  labour  from  which  they 
shrank — there  was  no  danger  which  they 
sfannited-^there  was  no  difficulty  which 
they  avoided-— there  was  no  allegiance 
which  they  denied ;  and  they  only  resisted 
when  the  laws  of  nature  compelled  them 
to  do  so.    What  would  the  people  of  this 
country  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  7,000,000/. 
or   8,000,000/.    distributed    every    year 
amongst  them  under  the  name  of  Poor- 
rates  f    He  was  not  now  about  to  enter 
into  a  dncussion  on  the  principle  of  the 
Poor-laws ;  but  he  asserted  it  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  that  every  man 
who  held  property,  held  it  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  people  should  be  fed.  It  was 
very  well  for  those  noble  Lords  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  such  mighty  in- 
comes,   that   it  put   an   ordinary  man's 
arithmetic  to  the  test  to  calculate  them — 
it  was  very  well,  he  said,  for  such  persons 
to  talk  of  their  estates  and  their  fortunes ; 
but  they  were  only  the  trustees  of  the 
people;  and'unless  the  people  were  able 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, they  must  come,  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  come,  to  the  properties  of  these 
noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen. 
If,  by  any  chance,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  people  could  not  be  employed, 
he  only  asked  were  they  to  starve  ?     He 
might  be  asked,  after  what  he  had  said, 
whether  he  would  introduce  Poor-laws  into 
Ireland  ?     His  answer  was  decidedly,  he 
would.     It  was  a  maxim  which,  in  the 
face  of  so  many  lawyers  as  sat  opposite  to 
him,  he  should  not  presume  to  controvert, 
that  the  King  could  command  the  allegi- 
ance of  his  subjects.     The  present  Bill 
was  an  illustration  how  that  rule  might  be 
applied.     It  was  said,  that  every  man's 
house  was    his  castle.    They  were  now 
about  to  sanction  a  Bill  which  would  turn 
every  man's  cottage  into  a  gaol.     If  they 
drove  the  poor  man  into  his  cottage,  why 
not  drive  the  rich  man  into  his  castle  ?  Was 


it  even-handed  justice  that  the  rich  landed 
proprietor  should  be  allowed  to  revel  in 
luxury  from  the  labours  of  those  who,  after 
their  toil,  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their 
wretched  abodes  to  breathe  the  air  ofheaven, 
or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  ?  As  the 
Irish  peasant  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
pass  the  threshold  of  his  cottage,  why  not 
compel  the  wealthy  Irish  landed  proprietor 
to  return  to  his  home  ?  He  felt,  that  he 
was  trespassing  too  long  on  the  attention 
of  the  House ;  but  he  could  not  sit  down 
without  quoting  the  opinion  of  that  great 
and  enlightened  statesman,  Mr.  Fox, 
upon  a  measure  which  did  not  contain  a 
tithe  of  the  barbarous  enactments  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. Speaking  of  Mr.  Pitt's  '*  Sedition 
Bill,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  ^  Nothing  was  more 
^  clear  than  that  the  House  of  Commons 

*  ought  never  to  proceed  upon  any  mea- 

*  sure  that  might  trespass  upon  the  rights 
'  of  the  people,  without  evidence  that  was 
'  decisive,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
'  sity.     He  declared,  that  he  would  never 

*  attend  to  the  detail  of  a  measure,  which* 
'  in  its  essence,  was  so  detestable.  Grood 
'  God  Almighty  (continued  Mr.  Fox)  is  it 
'  possible  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
^  this  country  should  be  so  insulted ;  is  it 
'  possible  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 

*  believe  that  this  plan  is  notatotalannihila- 
'  tion  of  their  liberty  ?  I  do  hope  that  this 
^  Bill  will  produce  an  alarm ; — that  while 
'  we  have  the  power  of  assembling,  the 
'  people  will  assemble ;  that  while  they 
^  have  the  power,  they  will  not  surrender 
'  it;  but  come  forward  and  state  their 
'  abhorrence  of  this  proceeding;  and  those 

*  who  do  not,  I  pronounce  to  be  traitors 

*  to  their  country.     Good  God,  Sir,  what 

*  madness,  what  phrenzy,  has  overtaken 
'  the  authors  of  this  measure  V  A  question 
which  he  would  leave  Mr.  Fox's  succes- 
sors and  political  admirers  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  to  answer.  As  for  himself,  having 
thus  strongly  expressed  his  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  this  atrocious 
Bill,  he  would  not  descend  to  take  any  part 
in  its  details.  For  one,  he  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  tyranny. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion when  he  spoke,  after  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  had  complimented 
him  on  the  candour  with  which  he  had 
avowed  his  opinions.  He  had  to  pay  the 
learned  Gentleman  a  like  compliment  on  the 
present  occasion.  Notions  and  doctrines 
of  a  more  extravagant  nature  were  nevet 
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advanced  iu  this  Homeland  if  acted  upon 
to  their  full  extent,  they  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  all  property,  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  all  society^  and  to  the  annihilation 
of  all  order  in  the  community.  He  con- 
fesaedy  that  the  measure  before  the  House 
wa9  alarming  and  arbitrary  in  its  nature, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  adopted  without 
pain  by  any  one  who  had  imbibed  a  rever- 
ence for  free  institutions.  He  deeply 
regretted,  that  it  had  been  imposed  on 
Mmisters  by  a  stern  necessity ;  but  being 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  that  necessity, 
they  would  not  shrink  from  performing 
their  duty,  though  it  was  the  most  unplea- 
sant which  could  be  imposed  on  them. 
He  had  resolved  to  address  himself  to  this 
awful  and  solemn  subject  with  calmness 
and  temper ;  but  he  owned  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech  had 
almost  shaken  him  from  his  determination. 
He  could  not  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard 
bis  right  hon.  friend's  statement,  which 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  House, 
not  less  from  the  horrible  detail  which  it 
gave  of  atrocious  crimes,  than  from  the 
eloquence  and  ability  with  which  they 
were  described,  characterized  as  a  **  silky 
representation/'  Was  it  possible  that  the 
bon.  aud  learned  Gentleman  had  called 
the  manifold  murders  and  outrages  which 
were  unfortunately  so  frequent  in  Ireland, 
only  thirteen  cases  of  irregularity  in  Ire- 
land ?  What,  when  men  at  their  toil  had 
been  stoned  in  the  fields — when  women 
were  cruelly  butchered  in  their  houses — 
when  children,  even  innocent  children, 
were  beaten  and  murdered  by  ruffians — 
were  they  to  be  told,  that  such  deeds  were 
only  **  irregularities?"  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  knew  how  to  garble  a 
statement  with  colours  borrowed  from  that 
Bill  of  which  he  spoke,  and  had  dismissed 
the  long  list  of  outrages  with  the  appro- 
priate title,  no  doubt,  of  *'  thirteen 
cases  of  irregularity  in  Ireland."  Before 
he  proceeded  further,  he  would  make  one 
or  two  observations  on  the  Amendment 
moved  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Lambeth,  to  adjourn  the 
first  reading  of  this  Bill  for  a  fortnight. 
In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  legislators,  and 
more  consistent  with  their  dignity,  to 
apply  themselves  boldly  to  the  present 
measure  if  it  were  requisite ;  or  if  it  were  not 
requisite,  at  once  to  put  a  direct  negative 
qn  it.  Hit  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tenny- 
aon)  had  8^,  that  this  waa  not  a  question 


on  which  the  Ministers  ought  to  stake  tbe 
tenure  of  their  offices.  On  this  point  he 
entirely  differed  from  his  right  hon.  friend. 
If  the  Ministers  thought,  that  they  could 
not  give  protection  to  property-^that  the 
force  of  Government  was  insufficient  tp 
secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  KiQg*« 
loyal  subjects,  and  called  upon  Fariiii- 
ment  to  strengthen  their  hands  by  further 
powers,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more 
degraded  situation  than  they  would  stand 
in,  if  after  making  that  proposition,  and 
after  it  should  have  been  rejected  by  Par- 
liament, they  still  remained  in  office.  They 
brought  forward  measures  which  they 
considered  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  and  Parliament 
was  to  decide  between  three  things — whe- 
ther they  would  allow  the  Government  of 
Ireland  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  midnight 
legislators,  the  Whitefeet— -or  in  those  of 
an  individual,  wielding  the  democracy  of 
Ireland  at  his  command — or  whether  they 
would  assert  and  maintain  it  to  be  in  tbe 
Crown,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  a  united 
people?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Harvey)  had  prophesied  that 
Ministers  would  fail  in  their  attempt  to 
carry  the  present  Bill,  and  that  a  new 
Administration  must  be  formed.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  added,  that  he  thought 
a  Tory  Government,  corrected  of  its  former 
errors,  would  be  the  best  Government.  He 
should  not  envy  them  their  situation,  sup- 
ported as  they  would  be  by  Gentlemen,  who 
thought,  that  the  present  Administration 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of 
Reform.  A  Tory  Government  would 
find  it  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  country,  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  satisfaction  to  those  Gentlemen. 
He  would  be  ready  to  give  them,  as  far  as 
he  consistently  could,  his  support;  and 
though  they  uiight  be  obliged,  as  in 
former  times,  to  propose  a  coercive  mea- 
sure for  Ireland,  perhaps  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Harvey)  would  not 
be  so  disposed  to  find  fault  with  them,  if, 
having  a  clearer  perception  of  his  merits 
than  the  present  Administration,  they 
should  have  appointed  him  to  some  lucra« 
live  post.  He  thought  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  such  a  Government  might 
reckon  on  the  support  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  even  in  a  measure  of 
coercion,  though  the  present  Government 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it. 
He  bad  been  diverted  iioin  wbet  he  UwX, 
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iptended  to  say  upon  the  Bill  itself,  and' 
he  sbould,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  tres- 
pass loDger  upon  the  atteotion  of  the 
House  than  he  had  originally  contem- 
plated. He  should  commence  by  referring 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1828, 
for  when  Gentlemen  spoke,  as  some  Gen- 
d^nen  bad  spoken  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
legislating  against  an  individual,  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did 
not  bear  it  in  their  recollection,  to  refer 
to  the  history  of  the  state  of  Ireland  for 
the  few  last  years.  The  question  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  was,  as  every- 
body knew,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a 
matter  of  serious  and  violent  dispute, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country. 
Whilst  one  side  of  the  House  gave  to  those 
claims  constant  support,  the  Gentlemen 
who  aat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  it  were 
divided  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
regarding  them;  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  was  generally  em- 
ployed in  creating  and  maintaining  that 
division  of  opinion.  The  effect  of  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  relief  being  so 
KMig  delayed  was,  that  there  came  at  la^t  a 
period  at  which  one  individual  was  ena- 
oled  to  appeal,  and  to  appeal  with  success, 
to  the  passions  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  influence  which  that  individual  ac- 
quired by  that  appeal  was  exercised  in  a 
manner  which  constituted  a  case  the  most 
extraordinary  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  any  country.  For  many  months 
an  association  held  its  sittings  in  Dublin, 
which  organized  branch  associations,  in- 
terfered in  trials,  directed  public  opinion, 
and  all  but  governed  the  country.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  Parliament  re-assembled  for 
the  performance  of  public  business,  the 
Ministers,  who  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation,  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward  a  bill  to  put 
down  the  Catholic  Association,  and  to 
arm  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  power  to 
prdiibit  such  associations  in  future.  But 
that  extraordinary  power  which  had 
been  acquired  by  one  individual,  and 
which  had  been  held  by  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  which  took  place  in 
g^nting  those  claims,  which  ought  to 
have  been  conceded  years  before,  was  not 
destroyed  or  done  away  with  by  that  bill. 
It  was  owing,  he  would  say,  to  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that,  out 
of  gratitude  to  that  individual  for  his  ex- 


ertions, they  blindly  did  all  that  herecomr 
mended,  and  supported  all  the  measures 
which  he  occasionally  brought  forward. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  whether  it  were 
from  unwillingness  to  part  with  power,  or 
from  a  desire  to  gain  some  greater  object 
or  from  the  purer  motives  of  patriotism, 
that  that  individual  continued  to  recom- 
mend to  his  countrymen  agitation  for 
certain  purposes ;  but  he  did  mean  to  say, 
that  the  individual  in  question,  the  hon. 
member  for  Dublin,  had  not  the  same 
success  in  his  second  career  of  agitation 
that  he  had  in  his  first.  During  the  first 
agitation  this  extraordinary  case  happened, 
that  while  the  people  were  excited  to  th^ 
utmost,  the  public  peace  was  preserved  | 
and,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  had  said,  the  perpetration  of  out- 
rages  was  prevented  by  the  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  But  when  the 
second  agitation  commenced,  the  result 
was  not  similar ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever 
agitation  was  tried,  outrages  commenced 
of  the  most  violent  and  detestable  kind — 
outrages,  which  for  a  time  the  law  wa^ 
able  to  suppress,  but  which  in  the  end 
overcame  the  law,  and  prostrated  it  at  the 
feet  of  a  ruthless  and  sanguinary  rabble. 
It  was  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  in  many 
places  where  this  agitation  prevailed,  the 
Whitefeet  were  the  same  persons  who 
attended  the  tithe  meetings.  They  were 
ready  to  accept  of  agitation  for  one  pur- 
pose— namely,  to  get  rid  of  the  tithe  sys- 
tem— but  they  were  also  prepared  to  remedy 
their  own  grievances,  which  went  beyond 
the  tithe  system,  and  extended  in  many 
cases  to  the  ejection  of  persons  from  lands 
which  tliey  thought  other  parties  were 
better  entitled  to  hold.  His  right  hon. 
friend  near  him  had  stated,  on  a  former 
night,  that  of  150  outrages  of  this  kind, 
not  one  had  been  tried.  He  remembered, 
that  in  the  month  of  December  last,  there 
had  been  scarcely  one  case  of  outrage 
committed  connected  with  tithe,  but  many 
outrages  of  a  different  character.  Yester- 
day he  had  received  a  letter,  stating  that 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  February,  six 
or  eight  violent  outrages  had  been  perpe- 
trated— all  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
persons  to  surrender  land.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  this  was  not  political 
agitation  :  nevertheless,  it  had  been  set  on 
foot  by  those  whom  political  agitation  had 
first  moved — by  men  who,  having  been  told 
that  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of 
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grierances  was  tomake  resistance  where  re- 
iistance  was  legally  due,  thought  right  to 
make  resistance  in  other  cases  where  it 
waf  not  l^;al,  by  the  commission  of  noc- 
Cnmal  ontrages,  robberies,  and  murders. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
his  noble  friend,'and  his  right  hon.  friend 
near  him  having  entered  into  many  details 
to  illastrate  it,  the  question  was,  how  could 
they  remedy  such  great  evils  ?    Could  the 
House  permit  such  outrages  to  continue  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tippe- 
rary  was  anxious,  on  grounds  of  humanity, 
that  the  Courts  to  be  established  under 
this  Bill  should  not  have  the  power  of 
whipping.     He  gave  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  full  credit  for  his  humanity ; 
bnt  was  the  House  to  have  no  humanity 
for  those  who  were  daily  and  nightly 
tortured  by  apprehensions  of  impending 
danger?    Were  they  to  reserve  all  their 
compassion  for  the  authors,  and  not  to 
retain  any  for  the  victims  of  these  organ- 
ized outrages?      He    now  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  which  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  introduced  for  the 
remedy  of  these  disorders.    It  was  unfair 
to  state,  that  this  Bill  put  down  all  meet- 
ings held  in  Ireland  with  the  intention  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature.     It  did   no 
such  thing ;  it  merely  gave  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant the  power  of  stopping  such  meet- 
ings, if  he  deemed  it  expedient,  in  coun- 
ties or  districts  which  he  had  proclaimed 
as  disturbed.     The   clause  of  the  Act 
which  referred  to  this  point  referred  to 
the  disturbed  districts  only ;  and  he  mig^ht 
say  generally,  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
prevent  those  meetings  which  were  likely 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and  to  stop 
the  progress  of  those  evils  which  had  now 
risen  to  so  unfortunate  a  height.    There 
were  two  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  had 
met  with  serious  objections.     One  of  them 
was  that  clause  which  referred  the  trial  of 
those  offences  to  a  military  court,  not 
establishing  Martial  Law,  but  giving  the 
trial  of  offences  at  Common  Law  to  a  mili- 
tary tribunal.    With  regard  to  that  clause, 
the  proper  point  to  be  considered  was 
this — "  In  what  other  hands  can  you 
better  place  this  jurisdiction  ?"    He  had 
heard  many  suggestions  in  lieu  of  these 
military  tribunals,  and  none  better  than 
this — that  you  should  place  this  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  King's  Counsel,  and 
a  Special  Jury  consisting  of  the  gentry  of 
the  county.    He  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
leaned  friendithe  member  for  Leeds,  in 


saying,  that  when  it  was  necessary  to 
deviate  from  the  Constitution,  he  would 
rather  have  a  measure  totally  unlike,  than 
a  measure  something  like  the  Constitution. 
He  confessed,  that  to  him  it  appeared  to 
be   the  most    dangerous    thing    in    the 
world  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution, and  to  lose  the  substance.    He 
would  briefly  explain  what  he  meant  by 
that  assertion.     If,  in  an  Unreformed  Par- 
liament, it  had  pleased  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  say,  that  thirty  or  forty  individuals 
should  have  the  right  of  naming  all  the 
Members  who  were  to  sit  within  it,  and  that 
that  right  should  be  saleable  in  the  market, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  such  an  open  mockery  of 
representation   was   a   violation    of  the 
Constitution,  and  must  be  altered.    It 
was  becanse  individuals  who  only  repre- 
sented themselves  came  into  that  House 
as  the  Representatives  of  the  people  that 
the  abuse  became  dangerous — that  it  in- 
creased to  such  a  formidable  height,  and 
that  it  lasted  so  long,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition   which   it    had  to  encounter. 
Now,  what  was  proposed  instead  of  these 
military  tribunals  ?  That  the  Judge  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  Judges  of 
the  land,  but  should  be  taken  from  the 
King's  Counsel  or  Serjeants,  who  were 
Judges  in  expectancy,  and  that  the  Jury 
should  not  be  chosen  from  the  common 
panel,  but  from  the  list  of  Special  Jurors^ 
— that  is,  you  would  establish  a  Judge 
without  independence,  and  a  Jury  without 
impartiality.    That  would  be  a  shadow 
without  a  substance.     For  his  part,  he 
thought  it  much  safer  to  have  a  tribunal 
completely  different — and  totally  separate 
— from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country;  because  if  the  tribunal  vested 
with  these  arbitrary  powers,  at  the  same 
time  had  the  name  of  a  Judge  and  of  a 
Jury  connected  with  it, — there  might  be 
an  inducement  to  perpetuate  the  system, 
and  to  deprive  Ireland  of  free  institutions 
altogether.   He  would  rather  have  a  coer- 
cive measure  that  was  unlike,  than  a  coer- 
cive measure  that  was  like  the  Constitu- 
tion.    He  said  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  Habeas   Corpus  Act.     If  those  who 
had  first  proposed  the  suspension  of  it 
had  attempted  to  fritter  away  that  suspen- 
sion, by  limitations  and  mitigated  modifi- 
cations of  it,  we  might  not  now  be  enjoying 
its  benefits.  It  was  because  they  suspended 
it  altogether  that  the  HAeas  Corpus  Act 
was  now  subsisting  in  all  its  power.    It ' 
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was  because  they  gave  the  King  power  to 
the  full  extent  to  dispense  with  that  Act, 
that  we  could  now  boast  of  its  giving  us 
at  present  not  only  the  name  but  also  the 
reality  of  freedom.  For  that  reason 
he  preferred  the  military  tribunal  to  one 
nearer  the  common  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Deeply  should  he  lament  to  see 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  or  those  who  were 
likely  to  fill  that  high  station,  employed 
to  try  oflfenders  without  the  assistance  of  a 
Jury.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  men  than  the  accus- 
toming them  to  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary powers.  Military  men  were  in 
the  habit  of  deciding  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Jury ;  but  if  they  placed  judicial 
characters,  and  those  who  were  almost  as 
much  engaged  in  judicial  proceedings  as 
die  Judges  themselves — he  meant  mem- 
bers, of  the  Bar  —  in  the  situation  of 
milita^  men,  who  could  say,  that  those 
learned  individuals  would  not  get  ena- 
moured of  their  extraordinary  powers  and 
say,  that  trial  without  Juries  was  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice 
in  Ireland  ?  He  was  afraid  that,  owing  to 
the  provision  that  no  officer  should  sit 
upon  these  Courts-martial  who  was  not 
of  full  age,  and  of  two  years'  standing  in 
the  army,  a  false  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind  respecting 
these  Courts-martial.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  general  notion  that  these  Courts-martial 
would  be  composed  of  nothing  else  than 
young  officers,  who  had  just  attained 
their  twenty-first  year.  This  was  about 
as  erroneous  as  to  suppose,  that  because 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  declaring 
that  no  man  should  sit  in  that  House  for 
any  borough  who  was  not  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  quali- 
fication of  300/.  a-year,  that  House  did 
not  contain  among  its  Members  a  single 
individual  who  was  more  than  twenty-one 
years  old,  or  who  possessed  more  than 
300/.  a-year.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  officer 
bad.^ved ;  he  thought  that  if  the  officer 
were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  was 
enough,  for  a  civilian  at  twenty-one  was 
capable  of  serving  upon  Juries ;  and  he 
believed,  that  the  education  of  a  young 
officer,  from  his  station  in  life,  was  likely 
to  be  quite  as  vigilantly  looked  after,  as 
that  of  any  ordinary  Juryman  who  was 
called  on  to  decide  matters  of  life  and 
death.     Another  provision  of  the  Bill, 


which  had  raised  considerable  olyection, 
was  that  which  gave  the  right  of  visitin? 
and  searching  the  houses  of  suspectea 
persons.  He  felt  this  objection  as  strongly 
as  any  man,  but  its  force  was  overcome 
by  the  fact  that  every  gentleman  who  was 
either  a  native  of  Ireland,  or  connected 
with  Ireland  by  property,  thought  that 
this  provision  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Whilst  upon  this  point,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  remember  what  was  the  provi- 
sion contemplated  by  the  Committee 
which  reported  last  year  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary  had  told  the  House,  that  the 
Committee  had  not  recommended  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  but  he 
had  forgot  to  tell  them,  that  they  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  measure  by 
which,  if  a  person  was  found  absent  from 
his  home  more  than  once,  he  should  be 
held  to  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  and, 
in  default  of  bail,  should  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment. There  was  no  need  of  a  Jury 
to  have  him  held  to  bail,  and  yet,  if  he 
refused  to  find  bail,  he  must  be  committed 
to  prison.  These  were  the  words  of  the 
Report : — **  The  warrant  to  be  executed 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistrate, 
and  the  persons  who  may  be  absent  from 
their  houses  to  be  summoned  by  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  if  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  to  the  Court  of  the 
cause  of  their  being  absent,  a  record  to  be 
made  of  the  conviction  of  their  absence ; 
those  persons  who  shall  be  found  absent 
a  second  time  to  give  bail  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  twelve  months,  and,  in 
default  of  doing  so,  to  be  committed  to 
the  county  gaol  for  one  month.''  He  ssad 
therefore,  most  decidedly,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  was,  that  a  person 
should  be  liable  to  punishment,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  if  he  were  twice 
absent  by  night  from  his  home.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land had  stated,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Queen's  County,  that 
the  present  law  was  sufficient  for  the  re- 
pression of  these  outrages ;  but  he  had  not 
told  the  House  that  the  Committee  did  not 
ag^ee  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  that 
point,  but  were  of  opinion  that  other  pro- 
visions were  necessary.  Now,  an  extra- 
ordinary case  roust  have  been  made  out 
before  the  Committee,  or  the  Members 
would  not  have  violated  the  usual  practice 
of  Committees  by  making  distinct  pro- 
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posals  for  the  suppression  of  these  out- 
rages. The  making  of  such  proposals  was 
almost  invariably  left  by  Committees  to 
the  Executive  Government ;  but  when  we 
find  a  Committee,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Members  elected  by  popular  constituen- 
cies, making  such  proposals  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  about  to  appeal 
again  to  their  constituents,  we  must  admit 
that  the  case  must  have  been  strong  which 
had  led  them  to  so  unusual  a  determina- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Tipperary  had  taunted  him  with  incon- 
sistency because  he  supported  this  measure 
how,  after  having  opposed  a  similar  mea- 
sure some  years  ago ;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  preceded 
him  had  said  :  "  If  such  a  law  had  been 
proposed  by  a  Tory  Administration,  the 
Whigs  would  have  risen  in  files  to  oppose 
it*"  He  hoped  that  both  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  listen  to  the  answer  which  he 
was  going  to  give  to  this  charge.  In  the 
year  1822,  on  the  7th  of  February,  the 
Administration  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  atid  the  enactment  of  the  Insurrection 
Act.  They  did  so  upon  their  own  state- 
ment, and  upon  their  own  responsibility ; 
they  asked  for  no  inquiry,  they  reverted 
to  no  Committee,  but  they  introduced  the 
Bill  as  the  present  Government  had  intro- 
duced this  measure,  upon  the  proper  feel- 
ing, that  such  a  measure  should  be  intro- 
duced upon  their  single  and  undivided 
responsibility.  There  was  a  discussion  on 
the  measure  on  Thursday,  the  7ih  of 
February ;  the  Bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time  ;  very  few  persons  divided  against  it ; 
and  he  (Lord  John  Russell),  feeling  that 
the  measure  was  necessary,  did  not  come 
down  to  oppose  it.  When  the  debate  was 
over,  the  late  liord  Londonderry  proposed 
that  the  second  reading  should  take  place 
that  night,  in  order  that  the  Bill  mignt  be 
committed  and  read  a  third  time  the  next 
night,  that  it  might  then  be  sent  in  to  the 
Lords  on  the  Saturday,  and  after  passing 
through  all  its  stages  in  one  night  in  that 
House,  be  sent  off  without  delay  to  Ire- 
land. It  was  not  read  a  second  and  a 
third  time  that  day ;  but,  within  a  week, 
both  measures  were  passed  and  sent  to 
Ireland.  Now,  if  the  Administration  of  the 
day  had  met  with  the  opposition  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  slated  it  had  met. 
It  could  not  have  passed  those  Bills,  for 
there  were  two  of  them,  within  the  abort 


space  of  a  week.  His  opinion  was-^and 
he  had  always  avowed  it-^his  opinion 
wasy  that  acts  of  this  description  rested 
for  their  justification  on  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  He  believed,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  wefa  in 
full  possession  of  power,  he  would  not  be 
slow  in  producing  a  measure  to  suppress 
these  outrages.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  admitted  that  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  these  outrages  were  not  Pro- 
testants but  Catholics,  and  had  said,- that 
he  was  ready  to  agree  to  any  law  whii^h 
would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man 
to  be  absent  from  his  house  at  night.  If 
such  were  the  case,  what  became  of  this 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  desertion  of 
principle,  so  confidently  made  against  his 
right  non.  colleagues  and  himsmf  ?  The 
present  was  a  case,  in  which  every  man 
must  judge,  according  to  his  honest  con- 
viction, whether  these  laws  were  necertarj 
or  not.  If  they  were  not  necessary,  let 
them  not  be  enacted;  but  if  they  were 
necessary,  he  called  upon  Gentlemen  tiot 
to  shrink  from  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  their  country,  but  to  pass  them  tft  once. 
Let  them  be  assured  that,  whatever  mea- 
sures of  concession,  conciliation,  or  im- 
provement might  be  necessary,  that  must 
be  a  great  improvement  which  rendered 
life  and  property  safe.  Talk  of  men  not 
obtaining  employment !  How  could  they 
expect  to  gain  employment  when  the  in- 
land conveyance  of  goods  on  canals  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  was  interrupted  in 
open  daylight  by  bands  of  armed  men 
traversing  the  country  ?  From  whom  could 
employment  come  except  from  men  in  the 
possession  of  capital  ?  And  what  capital- 
ist would  vest  his  capital  in  Ireland  until 
he  was  certain  that  his  property  would  not 
be  destroyed,  and  his  servants  would  not 
be  murdered,  in  performing  his  business  ? 
If  employment  be  wanted  in  Ireland,  pass 
acts  to  give  it  to  the  people ;  but  do  not 
fancy  that  you  are  doing  your  duty  towards 
Ireland  by  refusing  your  consent  to  a 
measure  without  which  life  and  liberty 
would  be  left  insecure,  and  made  thetport 
of  every  miscreant  or  ruffian  who  may 
delight  in  blood.  He  was  convinced  that 
by  subduing  insurrection,  while  they  main- 
tained, as  they  ought,  the  authority  of  the 
laws  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  it  would 
be  confessed  in  the  end,  even  by  those  who 
were  averse  to  own  it  now,  that  they  had 
been  the  best  friends  to  the  peace,  the 
liberty,  and  the  prosperity  of  Irdand. 
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Mr.  Henry  Grattan  agreed  with  tbe 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the 
Wbitefeet  ought  to  beputdowtiybutdifFered 
from  him  in  thinking  that  the  Constitution 
ought  not  to  be  put  down  with  them.  They 
must  stretch  forth  every  arm  to  put  down 
the  Whitefeet,but  they  must  also  exert  every 
nerve  to  keep  up  the  Constitution.     Of 
what  use  was  the   Constitution,  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  progenitors,  and 
cemented    by  the    blooa    of  our    most 
illustrious    patriots,     among    Avhom   the 
noble  Lord's  ancestors  stood  proudly  pre- 
eminent— of  what  use,  he  asked,  was  that 
Constitution,  if  it  could  be  destroyed  by 
the  agitation  of  a  body  of  Whitefeet,  who 
confined  their  ravages  to  four  counties  of 
Ireland?     Could  the  noble  Lord  show 
him  any  case,  occurring  either  in  time  of 
foreign  invasion  or  of  domestic  rebellion, 
in  which  a  tithe  of  the  arbitrary  power 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  dictator,  was  ever 
before  intrusted  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment 7  Did  he  suppose  that  8,000,000  of 
Irishmen  would  calmly  submit  to  have 
their  rights  spoliated  by  these  Whitefeet, 
who   mieht  have  been  put  down    long 
since  had  the  Aristocracy  done  their  duty? 
He  asserted,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen's    County  had    abandoned    their 
duty  to  their  Kmg  and  to  their  country. 
Punish  them,  if  you  like,  for  it ;  but  do 
not,  on  account  of  their  misconduct,  take 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  the  right  of 
petition  ;  do  not  stifle  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  nor  strangle  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  every  man  in  that  kingdom.     For 
hii  own  part  he  would  rather  cut  off  his 
hand  than  give  his  assent  to  this  atrocious 
and  oppressive    Bill.      The    right   hon. 
Secretary  had  endeavoured   to  make  out 
a  case  to  justify  the  passing  of  this  Bill ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty.    The  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  only  stated  half  a  case  ; 
for,  in  alluding  to  the  murders  of  Marum, 
Potts,  and  Gregory,  he  had  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  the  provocations  which  had 
led  to  those  atrocities.      Had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  read  over  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  the  state 
of  Ireland — a  Committee  from  which  he 
had    so    sedulously    absented    himself? 
Had    he    read    the    evidence    given  by 
Colonel  ^Johnson,   by  Mr.  Stapleton,  by 
the  agent  of  the  Marquess  of  J^nsdown, 
and  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Queen's 
County  generally  ?    Tlie  right  hon.  Secre- 


tary could  not  have  read  that  evidetice. 
for,  if  he  had  read  it,  he  would  have  found 
it  to  Contain  an  account  of  the  grosA  acta' 
of  tyranny  which  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  peasantry  during  the  last  three 
years, and  which  had  atlength  goaded  them 
unfortunate  victims,  to  the  perpetra- 


on 

tion  of  these  lamentable  outrages.    These 
witnesses  stated,  that  Mr.  Gregory  had  got 
possession  of  the  property  of  these  poor 
people  ;   that  he  had  not  given  them  the 
benefit  of  the  equity  of  redemption  for 
six  months,  to  which  they  were  entitled ; 
but  that  he  had  left  them  with  their  wives' 
and  families   to  die  in   the  streets,    as 
his  hon.   friend  had    stated,   '*  unpitied 
and  unknown."     He  had  not  even  per- 
formed the  common  acts  of  justice  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Hovenden  said,  th^t  he 
had  not  even  paid  them  the  wages  which 
he  owed  them  for  their  labour.    Was  it, 
then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  un- 
educated men — uneducated  owing  to  your 
own  bad  laws — should  follow  the  example 
of  injustice  and  oppression  which  you  had 
set  them  ?    They  had  heard  of  the  torture 
to  which  your  aristocracy  had  subjected 
their  ancestors ;  was  it  surprising  that  in 
their  turn   they  had   practised   your  in- 
humanity ?     One  of  the  English  Viceroys 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  cruelties 
and  injustice  in  that  country,  but  in  his 
case  some  justice  had  been   done,    for 
eventually  his  head  rolled  on  the  scaffold. 
Other  governors  followed  his  example  of 
injustice  without  meeting  his  reward,  and 
by  their  tyrannical  and  oppressive  con- 
duct drove  the  people  to  desperation.     If 
the  remembrance  of  ancient  grievances, 
or  the  pressure  of  present  wrong,  should 
drive  men  to  outrage,  let  those  who  per- 
petrated that  outrage  be  punished  :  what- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  he  would  not 
defend  the  outrage  ;  let  it  be  visited  with 
the  utmost  severity,  but  let  not  all  Ireland 
be  punished   for  the  acts  of  a  few.     In 
many  instances  in  which  Magistrates  and 
others  had  been  murdered,  the  crime  di^ 
not  proceed  from  any  general  disposition, 
but  was  almost  in  every  case  the  result  of 
a  sense  of  individual  oppression.     Thus, 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
last  year,  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  HoskinS| 
the    agent   to   Lord   Courtenay's  estate, 
whose  son  was  murdered  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  had  been  most  oppressive  in  his 
conduct  to  the  tenantry  of  that  estate. 
The  same  account  was  given  of  the  agent 
to  Lord  Stradbroke ;  and  of  Mr.  Gregory 
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it  was  said,  that  there  never  had  been  a 
worse  man.  In  these  instances  a  sense 
of  personal  injury  would  account  for  the 
outrages  that  had  been  perpetrated ;  but 
of  all  these  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  taken  no  notice.  He  went  to 
the  outrages  committed  by  some  lawless 
ruffians,  and  with  these  he  would  wish  to 
mix  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  were  wholly  innocent.  But 
had  there  not  been  outrages  to  as  great  an 
extent  committed  in  England  ?  Had  not 
the  gaols  of  the  western  counties  been 
crowded  with  thousands  accused  of  most 
violent  outrages  ?  Had  not  Nottingham 
and  Bristol  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
lawless  devastations  ?  And  had  the  Go- 
vernment resorted  to  the  same  coercive 
measures  as  the  present?  No.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  system  of  outrage  was 
local  and  partial  ?  Why,  then,  not  apply 
the  same  principle  to  Ireland?  If  insur- 
rection existed,  he  would  not  object  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Government  to 
put  it  down ;  but  Jet  them  not  have  the 
povrer  of  putting  the  whole  country  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  law,  for  the  outrages  of 
comparatively  a  few.  In  all  the  measures 
which  had  been  introduced  to  put  down 
disturbance  in  Ireland,  from  the  year 
1776  down  to  1823,  no  Minister  had  ever 
followed  a  course  of  proceeding  like  that 
now  proposed.  The  Minister  of  the  day 
had  either  come  down  with  resolutions 
declaratory  of  the  state  of  disturbance,  or 
laid  evidence  of  it  on  the  Table,  or  re- 
ferred it  to  a  Committee.  At  a  time  when 
disturbance  proceeded  to  such  a  height 
that  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  King*s  troops  in 
Galway,  and  when  thirteen  men  were 
killed,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  call 
for  such  measures  as  the  present.  What 
were  the  memorable  words  of  the  present 
Lord  Brougham,  the  head  and  great  light 
of  the  law?     *  Nothing,*  said  he,  *  short 

*  of  complete  redress  of  their  wrongs  can 

*  ever  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
'  will  tell  the  House  what  will  be  worse 
'  than  suffering  those  wrongs  to  be  uure- 
'  dressed,  and  caution  them  against  pur- 
'  suing  a  course  which  can  only  prove  an 

*  insult  to  their  feelings.     I  will  caution 

*  Government  and  this  House  to  beware 
'  of  attempting  to  stifle  their  complaints 
^  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  penal  enact- 

*  ment.   You  may  chain  them  by  restrictive 

*  laws,  they  will  break  them  as  soon  as 
'attempted  to  be  enforced  —  you  may 


*  load  them  with  galling  fetters,  you  will 
'  only  exasperate  them — you  will  not — 
'  you  cannot — break  their  spirit.'  SiuoCi 
then,  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  improved.  It  was  vain  for  the 
English  to  talk  of  their  liberty — vain  to 
boast  of  the  glorious  examples  of  their 
ancestors — of  their  charters  thirty  times 
confirmed — for  the  breach  of  which  they 
slew  one  King  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
drove  another  from  their  shores— -it  was 
vain  to  dilate  on  these  things,  when,  in 
order  to  put  down  a  miserable  and  in- 
significant body  of  Whitefeet,  they  were 
ready  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  en- 
slave the  whole  of  Ireland.  If  Government 
took  the  proper  steps,  and  obliged  the 
Magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in  their 
respective  counties,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  such  measures  as  were  now 
before  the  House.  He  thought  that  the  true 
way  to.  gain  tranquillity  in  Ireland  was  by 
forcing  the  Magistrates  to  do  their  duty- 
He  knew,  from  circumstances  which  came 
within  his  knowledge,  that  the  Magistrates 
could  do  their  duty  if  they  chose,  but  that 
in  many  instances  they  refused  to  do  so. 
He  had  letters  that  day  from  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and 
Waterford,  and  Queen's  County,  all  of 
which  stated  those  counties  to  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  tranquillity.  He  would 
read  a  passage  from  one  letter,  to  show  the 
system  made  use  of  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  disturbance  : — "  The 
Police  Reports  which  are  made  up  for  the 
Castle  are  highly  pictured  and  exaggerated. 
They  are  made  up  by  persons  who  have  an 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  disturbances. 
This  county  was  never  more  tranquil  than 
it  is  at  present.  There  were  only  fifty-eight 
persons  committed  for  trial  at  the  Assizes 
(he  would  remind  the  House  that  this  was 
out  of  a  population  of  200,000  souls),  and 
one-half  of  those  were  out  on  bail."  It 
was  a  fact,  too,  that  wherever  Special 
Commissions  had  been  appointed  to  try 
parties  engaged  in  outrages,  they  had  on 
all  occasions  been  found  efficient;  and 
the  opinions  of  Judge  Foster  and  Judge 
Torrens  bore  him  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  Juries  could  be  found  to  discharge 
their  duties  fairly.  It  was  said,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  down  agitation,  but  who 
had  caused  agitation  ?  He  would  say, 
that  it  had  been  encouraged,  no  doubt»  in 
the  way  of  friendly  advice,  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, who  had  used  the  emphatic  words. 
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"agitate,"  "agitate,"  "  agitate."  But  the 
Bill  was  not  to  put  down  agitation  or  White- 
boy  ism,  so  much  as  to  incarcerate  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  brought  all 
his  private  animosities  into  that  House. 
He  had  made  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's 
the  theatre  of  angry  passions,  the  arena 
wherein  to  fight  personal  quarrels.  Was 
that  what  he  saw  in  the  years  of  his  infancy  ? 
Did  Mr.  Ponsonby,  did  Mr.  Perceval,  did 
efen  Lord  Castlereagh  go  so  far  as  that  ? 
Mr.  Perceval  never  made  the  House  the 
scene  of  such  angry  feeling.  In  the  worst 
of  times  neither  he  nor  Lord  Castlereagh 
attempted  to  enlist  the  angry  feeling^s  of 
the  House  on  the  side  of  legislation.  Such 
conduct  now  could  not  tend  to  raise  the 
House  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and 
(which  was  quite  as  necessary)  in  their 
own  estimation*  The  Bill  was  proposed 
as  an  instrument  to  procure,  if  possible, 
the  incarceration  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin ;  and  that  being  its 
object,  he  predicted  that  it  would  signally 
faiL  They  had  been  told,  that  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  the  great — 
the  prime  agitator.  Let  every  man  stand 
or  fall  by  his  own  acts.  But  when  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  talked  of  agitation, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
agitation,  let  them  look  for  a  moment,  to 
the  success  which  had  attended  attempts 
to  suppress  it  in  former  times.  Molyneux 
was  denounced  and  persecuted  as  an  agi- 
tator. By  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  his  book  was  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  but  the 
day  came,  when  Phoenix  like,  it  rose  from 
its  ashes,  and  obtained  a  double  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Talk  of  agitation ! 
Dean  Swift  was  an  agitator,  for  Draper's 
letters  were  prosecuted.  Lucas  was  an 
agitator — an  agitator,  of  whom  the  Irish 
Parliament  thought  so  much,  that  they  ban- 
ished him  from  the  country.  But  the  day 
came,  when  justice  asserted  herself — when 
the  falsehood  and  ignorance  of  the  place- 
men of  the  day  (ignorance  quite  as  great 
as  that  which  distinguished  the  Government 
of  the  present  day)  was  exhibited  in  its  true 
colonrs  :  the  principles  of  Mr.  Lucas  were 
established  in  1782;  he  returned  from  his 
exile,  and  was  elected,  by  acclamation,  as 
the  Representative ,like  the  hon .  and  learned 
member,  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  think  that  mere  catch- 
words— idle  ballads  picked  up  among  the 
mountains  of  Ireland — were  to  sway  the 
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minds  of  Members  of  this  House  ?  to  over- 
come their  reason,  and  to  drive  them  into 
a  kind  of  insanity  of  legislation  ?  Talk 
of  agitators !  Why  the  late  Mr.  G  rattan  was 
an  agitator — and  if  the  plan  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  had  not  succeeded  he  would 
have  been  arrested  for  high  treason.  The 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  would 
have  been  arrested  for  the  same  cause  if 
the  Volunteers  had  not  succeeded.  The 
fact  was  afterwards  stated  by  Lord  North- 
ington,  who  said,  that  he  had  at  the  time 
the  warrants  in  his  possession  to  arrest  the 
Bishop  and  others  if  the  success  of  the 
Volunteers  had  not  prevented  it.  Look 
then  to  the  past ;  see  what  the  results  of 
agitation  have  been ;  and  then  ask  with 
what  reason  they  could  tell  the  Irish  to 
agitate  no  more.  From  1776  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  all  the  good  that  Ireland  nad 
ever  acquired  had  been  obtained  by  agita- 
tion. What  was  its  result  in  1829.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  stated,  that  no  conces- 
sion should  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Agitation  took  place ;  the  Duke  re- 
tracted ;  he  retraced  his  steps,  concession 
followed.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  agi- 
tate ?  Had  they  no  grievances  to  complain 
of? — no  relief  to  seek  for  ?  He  threw  the  idle 
admonition  to  the  winds ;  and  said,  that 
till  Ireland  were  better  governed,  the  Irish 
must  agitate.  Was  the  Government  then 
prepared  to  call  that  treason  or  insurrection 
which  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  im- 
punity in  former  cases  ?  -  The  attempt 
would  fail  in  this  case,  as  it  had  in  the 
former  ;  and  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
that  this  measure,  so  far  from  conciliating 
or  pacifying  Ireland,  would  tend  only  to 
its  separation  from  England.  It  would 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
the  Government  of  this  country.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  in  all  its  parts,  but  he 
strongly  deprecated  the  injustice  of  that 
clause  which  was  intended  to  prevent  sig- 
nals by  fires  or  lights  of  any  kind,  and 
which  put  on  the  poor  peasant  the  onus  of 
proving,  that  his  fire  was  not  kindled  for 
seditious  purposes.  The  clause  he  alluded 
to  was  this : — 

**  Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  make, 
or  aid,  or  assist  in  making,  any  light,  fire, 
bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  or  other  signal ;  or 
by  smoke  or  firing,  fireworks,  firing  of  guns 
or  other  fire-arms,  or  by  the  blowing  of 
horns,  or  by  the  ringing  of  church,  chapel, 
or  other  bells ;  or  by  any  other  contrivance 
or  device,  give  any  notice,  signal,  or  inti- 
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mation  to  any  person  or  persons  engaged 
in  illegal  combinations  or  assemblies  against 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  that  no 
person  shall  make  or  assist  in  making  any 
such  signals,  or  any  other  signals,  to  call 
persons  to  assemble  together,  or  to  aot  in 
concert  together,  for  any  purpose  not 
warranted  by  law,  or  which  is  prohibited 
by  this  Act,  or  to  assemble  in  any  unusual 
numbers  to  endanger  the  public  peace; 
and  if  any  person  shall,  contrary  to  the 
Act,  make  any  such  signals  or  notice,  such 
person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
and  every  such  offence  so  committed  in 
any  district  proclaimed  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  shall  be  cog- 
nizable by  Court-martial;  and  if  not 
committed  in  any  such  district,  shall 
be  tried  and  punished  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law."  The  hon. 
member  might  laugh  —  so  laughed  the 
persons  in  1776  to  whom  he  had  before 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  House.  Such 
levity  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  insult 
offered  by  this  disgraceful  clause  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
clause  was  hateful  enough  to  be  described 
in  the  poet's  language — 

'^  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race  ; 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 

Such  were  the  true  characteristics  of  this 
odious  and  fearful  Act.  But  such  an 
atrocious  measure  would  fail,  as  it  deserved 
to  fail.  Had  they  not  the  experience  of 
the  failure  of  former  coercive  measures  to 
guide  them  ?  They  had  tried  the  Algcriiie 
Act,  and  it  failed — they  had  tried  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  it  failed — they  had 
tried  Lord  Clare's  Convention  Act,  and  it 
failed — and  now  when  thoy  had  concocted 
the  whole  of  these  into  one  Act,  did  tliey 
tiiink  that  they  would  make  it  more  palat- 
able, or  more  likely  to  be  successful  ?  The 
measure  as  it  now  stood  in  the  Bill  was  not 
coercion,  it  was  slavery,  a  slavery  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  English  Mcml)ors  of 
that  House  would  not  tolerate,  and  which 
he  trusted  those  descendants  of  the  present 
day  would  not  sanction.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  been  lavish  of  the  terms 
"dictator"  and  ** chief  le;rislator '*  and 
other  personal  epithets  which  he  had 
applied  to  his  hon.  and  Icarnod  friend  the 
member  for  Dublin,  though  tlic  use  of 
such  terms  tended  only  to  irritate,  and 
could  prwlnce  no  good  in  the  disrussiim. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  measures 


of  which  he  was  now  the  warm  advocate, 
had  not  shown  his  fitness  for  the  station 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Government  of 
that  country.  He  feared  tliat  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
had  not  improved  his  taste  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  limited  monarchy,  and  that 
therefore,  as  far  as  related  to  Ireland,  he 
was  disposed  to  get  rid  of  them.  Without 
any  feeling  of  personal  disrespect  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  say,  that 
he  was  not  fit  for  the  situation  which  he 
occupied  in  the  Government.  He  was 
constantly  getting  his  friends  into  scrapes, 
and  daily  making  them,  as  far  as  the  Irish 
Government  was  concerned,  more  and  more 
unpopular.  Indeed,  to  such  extent  did 
this  feeling  prevail,  that  at  the  late  election 
in  Ireland,  it  was  a  sort  of  popular  dislike 
that  a  candidate  was  friendly  to  the  Irish 
Government.  Let  him  but  proceed  in  the 
same  course,  and  he  would  succeed  in 
making  the  Government  equally  unpopular 
in  this  country.  It  was,  he  contended, 
ilbsurd  to  talk  of  the  agitation  of  the  bon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  as  the 
cause  of  any  disturbance.  The  real  cause 
was,  the  existence  of  the  many  grievances 
of  which  the  people  had  to  complain.  This 
was  proved  by  every  event  which  had 
occurred  for  years.  When  the  Roden  de- 
claration, as  it  was  called,  was  signed  in 
1 830,  it  laid  (after  declaring  the  subscribers 
to  it  opposed  to  a  lle[)eal  of  the  Union) 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  steps  fur  the  remedy  of  the 
grievances  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Three 
years  hud  since  elapsed,  and  what  steps 
had  been  taken  for  that  purpose  ?  Hopes, 
it  was  true,  had  been  held  out  that  the 
grievances  of  Ireland  would  be  redressed  ; 
how  had  those  hopes  been  realized  ?  What 
had  become  of  the  promises  made  by  Lord 
Anglesey  in  answer  to  the  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  Cork,  on  his  visit  to  that 
city.  Tlie  deputation  set  forth  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  country  groaned. 
What  was  the  noble  Lord  sanswcr? — "The 
day"  said  he  **  will  shortly  arrive — it  can- 
not he  distant — it  is  impossible  that  it 
should — when,  by  the  accomplishment  of 
measures  now  in  preparation  for  relief  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  sec  the 
mi*asures  now  in  [>n)gress  to  tit  them  for 
this  chaiifce."  Such  were  the  ho|)e8  given 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  how  was  the 
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prpmiae  kept  ?  Why,  at  the  last  election 
for  Dublin,  when  Sir  George  Rich  was 
oppofljBd  to  the  popular  candidate,  that 
gentleman  was  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment interest.  He  thus  put  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  trial  with  respect  to  their 
sincerity.  They  had  launched  their  poison- 
ed arrows  at  the  Irish  Volunteers — they 
luid  ficciised  that  body  as  the  cause  of  the 
existing^  disturbances,  whereas  they  were  to 
biB  traced  to  their  own  misgovern  men  t.  He 
had  jnst  mentioned  a  case  indicative  of 
^heir  duplicity — a  case  which  they  never 
had  the  face  to  deny;  and  if  they  did  deny 
ity  he  could  prove  its  truth  by  an  ^peal 
to  B'  speech  delivered  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Boyton.  ^uch  had  been  their  extra- 
ordinary course  of  proceeding,  that  by 
their,  machinations,  1;hey  had  actually  turn- 
ed their  own  members  put  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  inveigh- 
0i  atitQngly  against  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  answer  to  their  observations 
he  would  9ay;  **  make  it  not  a  nominal, 
bat  a  real  Union.*'  If  not  from  their  jus- 
tice or  from  their  sincerity,  yet  let  the 
people  of  Ireland  hope,  that,  from  their 
sense  of  danger,  the  Union  would  be 
made  a  mope  effectual  measure.  He  had 
never  stood  up  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  if  it  were  necessary,  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  argue  that  question.  Why 
did  not  the  Government,  by  their  acts, 
show  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Union  was  really  beneficial  P  Why  not 
show  to  every  peasant  that  it  was  a  de- 
sirable measure  ?  The  more  the  justice  and 
the  goodness  of  the  Government  appear- 
edf  the  more  would  the  people  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Union  was  a  salutary 
measure.  He  had  received  letters  from 
Ireland,  in  which  trade  was  described  as 
being  paralysed,  in  which  the  people  were 
spoken  of  as  shrinking  with  apprehension 
at  the  contemplated  horrors  of  Martial- 
law.  Why,  he  asked,  was  not  the  promise 
held  out  to  Ireland,  not  only  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  by  the  members  of  suc- 
ceeding Governments,  why  was  not  that 
promise  kept?  The  Union  was  pointed 
out  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  thpit  country,  because  it 
would  give  the  i)eople  of  Ireland  a  parti- 
cipation in  all  the  rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Was  this  bill  one  of  the  roads  by 
which  they  were  to  arrive  at  this  so-much- 
desired  participation  ?  Mr.  Pitt  said,  and 
he  begged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
followers  to  the  words,  Mr.  Pitt  said : — 


We  must  now  look  to  the  Union  as  the 
only  measure  we  can  adopt  which  can 
calm  this  excitement,  and  allay  animosity 
in  Ireland.  We  must  look  to  it  as  ^ 
measure  which  will  give  Ireland  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  Constitution  of  England* 
It  is  to  be  founded  on  similar  law — it  is 
to  be  founded  on  a  similar  Constitution 
— it  is  to  be  founded  on  similar  Govern- 
ment, by  providing  for  the  security,  and 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  respective 
kingdoms — by  decreasing  the  discontent 
which,  unfortunately,  has  long  prevailed 
in  one  of  them.'  Such  was  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  opposed  to  that  sentiment^ 
By  adopting  the  Bill,  they  would  only 
create  confusion,  not  concord ;  and,  in- 
stead of  peace  and  tranquillity,  they 
would  engender  distrust  and  discontent. 
In  his  conscience  he  thought  that  this 
was  a  measure  which,  if  earned.  Minister^ 
and  the  country  would,  in  the  end,  have 
strong  reason  to  rue.  It  was  a  measi|re» 
he  believed,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England — it  was  a  measure,  he 
was  sure,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  ne« 
cessity  of  the  case.  They  talked  of  putting 
down  predial  agitation ;  and  to  do  this  they 
were  about  to  deprive  the  Irish  people  of 
their  rights — to  remove,  in  fact,  from 
those  of  whom  they  complained,  any  de- 
sire, any  wish,  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
quietude  and  content.  But,  if  the  hand 
of  oppression  fell  heavily  on  men,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  participate  in 
those  sentiments.  What  induced  Ireland 
to  agree  to  the  Union  ?  Certainly  the  hope 
that  she  would  participate  fully  in  the 
freedom  of  the  British  Constitution.  Did 
such  a  measure  as  this  accord  with  that 
hope  ?  U  he  had  failed  in  appealing  to 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  English 
Members  on  this  most  painful  subject, 
he  would  next  address  himself  to  their 
calm  and  sober  feeling.  He  would  call 
on  them  to  mark  what  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  said  in  support 
of  his  case;  and  he  would  confidently 
maintain,  that  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  not  made  out,  had  not  proved,  any 
such  case  as  he  had  declared  that  he  was 
able  to  substantiate.  Yet,  on  a  question 
of  such  momentous  importance,  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  would  not  even  allow  the 
delay  of  a  fortnight.  He  had  now  nearly 
concluded.  If  he  failed  in  this  humble 
[)ut  heartfelt  appeal  to  the  Plouse  to  do 
his  country  right,  still  he  had  the  satis- 
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faction  of  feeling  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  had  performed  his  duty.  If 
Martial-law  were  to  be  inflicted  on  his 
country,  he  should  go  out  of  those  doors 
with  feelings  of  deep  indignation.  If  he 
had  failed  in  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  his 
isnffering  country  those  whom  he  now  ad- 
dressed, he  would  invoke  the  memory  of 
those  great  men,  now  departed,  who,  in 
former  days,  assisted  in  that  House  the 
few  who  were  struggling  in  support  of 
popular  rights.  He  would  invoke  the 
shade  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  able  and 
consistent  patriot—  who  had  led  the  Op- 
position in  that  House,  and  whose  ashes 
now  reposed  in  this  country.  From  1807 
to  1812,  when  you  could  not  get  amongst 
yourselves  any  one  to  undertake  the  situa- 
tion of  leader,  he  stood  forward,  and 
boldly  performed  that  arduous  duty.  To 
his  shade,  and  to  the  shade  of  another 
statesman,  whose  memory  was  dear  to 
bim,  yes, 

<'  Dear  as  the  rtiddy  drops  that  visit  this  sad 
heart,'' 

to  them  would  he  Appeal,  in  the  hope  that 
the  recollection  of  their  services  might 
raise  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, a  just,  a  kindly,  an  honest  feeling 
towards  his  suffering  country.  He  should 
resist  this  measure  to  the  last,  because  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with  the 
seeds,  not  of  union,  but  of  separation. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  should 
be  wanting  in  that  respect  which  was  due 
to  the  House,  he  should  be  wanting  in 
that  respect  which  he  might  fairly  assert 
was  due  to  his  own  character,  if  he  did 
not  offer  his  opinion,  and  it  was  not  a 
lightly  considered  one,  with  reference  to 
this  question.  Observations  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which 
would  appear  to  call  for  some  par- 
ticular notice  from  him ;  but  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  any  personal 
argument  with  the  hon.  Member  who  made 
those  observations,  or  with  any  other  hon. 
Member,  on  such  an  occasion.  He  should 
merely  say,  with  reference  to  the  allusions 
which  had  been  made,  that  he  believed 
there  was  no  man  having  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  to  whom  they  could 
be  fairly  or  justly  applied — there  was  no 
man  in  that  House  so  base  as,  in  his 
opinion,  to  deserve  them.  For  himself,  he 
should  only  say,  that  he  would  yield  to  no 
man  who  entered  that  House,  (let  his  con- 
stituency be  what  it  might — let  him  come 
from  whatever  part  of  the  empire  he  might)  ■ 


in  an  honest  love  of  rational  liberty.  He 
would  resort  to  all  constitutional  means  to 
maintain  and  to  support  such  a  species  of 
liberty.  But  the  liberty  of  which  he  spoke 
was  connected,  and  intimately  interwoven, 
with  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  his 
country.  It  was  a  liberty  friendly  to  the 
laws,  friendly  to  loyalty,  friendly  to  peace. 
It  was  not  a  liberty  to  be  supported  by 
midnight  murders,  by  violence,  by  outrage, 
or  by  the  unlimited  congregation  of  men, 
who,  whether  with  or  without  regular  or- 
ganization or  combination,  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  too  strong  or  too  canning 
for  the  existing  law.  Such  bodies,  they 
all  knew,  had,  assembled,  and  their  acts 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  community.  Now, 
whoever  fairly  looked  to  this  Bill,  mnst 
see,  that  it  was  a  Bill  to  suspend,  for  a 
time,  and  for  a  time  only,  under  most  pe* 
culiar  circumstances,  certain  functions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  By  thus 
acting.  Government  were  not  actuated  by 
any  improper  feeling.  They  wished,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
measure,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  liberty — their  object  was  not, 
as  had  been  asserted,  to  extinguish  liberty. 
This  measure  was  resorted  to,  because  it 
was  considered,  by  those  who  brought  it 
forward,  to  be  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  liberty  which  they  all  revered; 
and  he  would  add,  that  if  they  were  not 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  so 
proceeding,  he  would  not  only  join  with 
Gentlemen  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Bill,  but  even  if  it  went  only  one  hun- 
dredth part  as  far  as  it  did  go,  he  would 
not,  in  the  absence  of  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity, give  to  it  his  concurrence.  An 
imperative  demand  was,  however,  now 
made  on  the  Legislature,  in  consequence 
of  existing  circumstances,  to  narrow  for  a 
time  the  liberties  of  a  portion  of  the  em- 
pire. In  countries  that  were  not  free, 
there  was  no  necessity,  in  any  case,  to 
apply  for  any  additional  powers.  The 
despotic  nature  of  the  Constitution  was 
sufficient  to  meet  every  exigency.  It  was 
only  in  free  countries  where  such  an  ap- 
plication as  this  was  deemed  necessary  to 
be  made — there  only  it  was  requisite  to 
resort,  after  proper  deliberation,  to  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind.  In  a  free  country,  the 
law  might  be  such,  that  though  it  was 
fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
the  State,  yet  such  circumstances  might 
arise  as  the  law  was  not  calculated  to 
grapple  with.     In  that  case  it  might  be 
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ddfemed  advisable  for  a  time  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  tbe  subject.     The  only 
point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  a  jus- 
ti6able  necessity  for  such  a  determination 
had  been  made  out  ?    They  then  came  to 
this  point— -what  is  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  crimes  which  you  wish  to  repress, 
and  what  is  tbe  state  of  the  existing  law 
to  meet  those  crimes  ?     He  would  not,  in 
considering  this  subject,  go  through  the 
fr^htful  enormities — he  would  not  advert 
to  the   multiplied   and   still    increasing 
crimesy  which  were  reported  from  the  un- 
happy country   to   which    this    measure 
referred.    When  they  were  dealing  with 
those  acts  of  enormity,  he  would  not  enter 
into  a  numerical  enumeration  of  crime. 
No,  he  would  point  to  a  long  and  black 
catalogue  of  outrage,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  appeared  to  have  under  their  con- 
trd  a  large  physical  force.     But  it  was 
said  :  **  Oh,  this  is  all  predial  agitation !" 
WeU,  suppose  it  was  so ;  did  that  afford 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  opposing  this 
measure?     If   predial  agitation  was  too 
strong  to  be  put  down  by  the  existing 
law ;    if,  for  years,  a  system  of  murder, 
and  robbery,  and  intimidation,  was  carried 
on  by  a  combination  possessed  of  great 
physical  force  ;  if  such  wore  the  case,  how 
were  they  to  meet  the  evil,  how  were  they 
to  punish  the  offenders  ?     Must  they  not, 
if  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  too 
weak,  have  recourse   to   more    powerful 
measures  ?   He  had  heard,  with  great  at- 
tention, the  statements  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland ;    and  he  would  candidly 
ask  them,  what  was  the  efficacy  of  the 
law  in  that  country  ;  was  it,  or  was  it  not 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  ?     Why,  those  Gentlemen   ad- 
mitted that  such  a  system  prevailed   in 
Ireland,  as  clearly  proved,  that  the  law 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  object.   The  law,  it  was  clear,  could 
not  operate,  but  through  the  medium  of 
those  authorities  who  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.     There  must  be  Ma- 
gistrates to  act,  prosecutors  to  come  for- 
ward, witnesses  to  speak,  and  Juries  to 
pronounce  a  verdict.    There  must  also  be 
a  species  of  public  opinion  to  go  along 
with  the  proceedings.     All   these  things 
must  exist,  if  they  expected  the  law,  in  a 
ftee  country,  to  do  the  necessary  work 
required  of  it.     Now,  the  House  must  be 
satisfied,  from  all  they  had  read  and  heard, 
that  tbe  law^  as  it  exists  at  present  in 


T  Ireland,  did  not  answer  the  purpose — it 
did  not  work  well— its  wheels  were  im- 
peded, and   its  course  retarded.     What, 
then^  was  to  be  done?     There  was  but 
one  of  two  courses  to  be  pursued ;    you 
must  either  follow  up  the  law  strongly,  or, 
for  a  time,  you  must  put  some  other  force 
in  action,  the  law  having  been  found  in- 
sufficient.      With    respect    to    the    first 
point,  he  admitted,  that  they  should  pause 
and  see  if  they  could    possibly  proceed 
before  they  adopted  this  measure.    What, 
however,  was  the  case  ?     It  was  easy  to 
say,  that  offenders  might  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  law  might  be  administered ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  offenders  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial,  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  intimidation  which  prevailed. 
Those   who    were   not   directly    arrayed 
against    the    law,  were    prevented   from 
coming  forward.     The  evil,  it  was  clear, 
could  not  be  remedied  in  that  way ;  for, 
in  fact,  the  statutes  had  become,  under 
this  system  of  terror,  a  dead  letter.  What, 
then,  he  again  asked,  was  to  be  done  ? 
Why,  they  could  only  proceed  by  some 
such  measure  as  that  which  Ministers  had 
proposed.     But  it  was  said,  that  it  would 
be  better,  instead  of  establishing  the  Courts 
pointed  out  by  this  Bill,  to   allow    the 
Judges  to  exercise  the  powers  which  were 
granted  under  it.     Now,  for  his  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  anything  more  objec- 
tionable,   on  purely  constitutional    prin- 
ciples, than  the  mixing  up,  in  the  same 
persons,  of  two  very  different  principles. 
The  Judges  were    in    the  habit  of    ad- 
ministering    the    law,    which     admitted 
none  of    those  despotic   principles   that, 
in    consequence    of    the    circumstances 
of  the  times,  the  Bill  did,  to  a  certain 
extent,   recognise.     He   should  therefore 
ask,  whether,  in  delegating  to  the  Judges 
the  duties  to  be  performed  under  the  Bill, 
ihey  did  not  run  a  risk  with  respect  to  the 
Judges  themselves,    whose   duty   it   was 
to  administer  the  ordinary  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  Constitution?     As  he  had  already 
said,  he  did  not  like  to  see  the  Judges 
taken   from   their  usual  legal   course  to 
administer  a  new  law,  passed  for  a  specific 
purpose.     Then  it  was  retorted  ;  **  If  you 
will  not  have  the  Judges,  why  not  take 
the  Assistant  Barristers?"     In  this  latter 
case  he  very  much  feared  that  the  public 
would  be  scarcely  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  Assistant  Barristers  in  their  decisions 
were  not  actuated  by  the  hope  of  procuring 
preferment  from  Government.  The  danger 
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ill  either  case  was  clear.  Tlie  Judge 
ought  not  to  be  placed  ia  a  situation 
where  by  any  chance  he  might  forget 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  the 
Assistant  Bartister  might  be  liable  to  sus- 
picions, which,  however  unjust,  might 
influence  the  popular  mind.  They  could 
therefore  only  adopt  that  which  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  called  for — an  extra- 
ordinary power.  Looking  to  all  the 
circumstances,  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  power  to  which  they  could  so 
properly  resort  as  that  which  was  con- 
templated by  this  Bill.  He  knew  there 
Was  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts-martial,  on  account  of  tiie  military 
education  of  those  who  must  of  necessity 
siton  them.  That  objection  unquestionably, 
at  first  sight,  had  some  weight ;  but, 
he  would  ask,  did  it  follow,  that  those 
who  were  educated  for  a  military  life  were 
insensible  to  the  principles  of  justice? 
Were  not  those  who  sat  on  Courts-martial, 
under  this  Bill,  amenable  to  another 
power  ?  Was  not  that  power  amenable  to 
Parliament  afterwards,  not  only  for  their 
own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  those  whom 
they  had  employed,  and  over  whom  they 
had  control,  if  they  had  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  authority,  fairly  and  justly  made 
use  of  that  controlling  power?  With 
respect  to  the  distinction  between  predial 
agitation  and  political  agitation,  he  would 
offer  but  a  very  few  observations.  It  was 
very  evident  that  where  predial  agitation 
existed,  the  movements  were  effected  under 
ftome  sort  of  power  to  whom  the  agents 
conceived  themselves  to  be  "accountable. 
It  was  said :  "  Oh!  in  such  a  county,  the 
disturbance  all  arose  from  predial,  not 
from  political  agitation."  He,  perhaps, 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  understand  the  exact  connexion 
between  predial  and  political  agitation ; 
but  this  was  known  to  all,  that  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  predial  agitation 
existed,  political  agitation  existed  also. 
No  gentleman  had  proved,  though  some 
had  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  one  was 
unconnected  with  the  other.  Now,  he 
would  ask,  whether  there  had  been  any 
political  agitation  in  Ireland  that  had  not 
decidedly  acted  on  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  ?  Where  there  was  a  predisposition 
to  predial  agitation,  and  where  political 
agitation  followed,  on  whom  could  that 
political  agitation  operate  ?  What  class 
—what  portion  of  the  population  could 
il  act  upon,  except  upon  that  lower  class 


already  experienced  in,  or  ripe  for,  predidl 
agitation  ?  He  demanded  from  what  class 
the  Irish  Volunteers  were  to  come  ?  He 
asked  that  question  of  those  who  stated 
that  they  were  the  best  instruct^  as  to 
the  mode  of  agitating  the  people  ?  He 
would  ask,  whether  those  Volunteers^  who 
were  to  perform  such  great  services  for 
Ireland,  were  not  to  be  taken  frotn  that 
intimidated,  or  misled,  or  criminal  mass, 
which  formed  the  predial  agitators  of  that 
country?  In  his  opinion  these  facts  clearly 
connected  together  the  predial  and  the 
political  agitators.  This  was  sufficient  to 
show  him  that  the  predial  agitation  was 
too  much  for  the  law.  Political  agitation, 
whether  it  was  so  intended  to  operate 
or  not,  must,  it  was  evident,  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  lower  classes,  already  disposed 
to  outrage  and  insubordination,  because  it 
had,  in  fact,  no  other  materials  to  act 
upon.  The  acts  and  speeches  of  the 
pacificators  were  equally  inflammatory. 
One  gentleman,  who  had  been  despatched 
on  a  mission  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  agitators,  had  used  language  relative  to 
his  Majesty,  such  as  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  dared  not  to  repeat  in  that  House, 
but  which  he  would  characterize  as  being 
most  flagitious  and  brutal.  What  were 
the  proceedings  of  the  volunteers  ?  They 
involved  the  very  worst  species  of  tyranny 
— tlie  tyranny  of  the  mob.  The  institution 
was  a  scheme  to  obtain  power;  and  the 
practice  of  holding  up  to  odium  those 
men  who  would  not  submit  to  the  law 
they  dictated,  was  the  worst  species  of 
tyranny.  It  was  said,  that  these  Volunteers 
were  not  armed :  they  were  not  at  present ; 
but  thoy  were  united  under  secret  leaders, 
and  formed  one  great  mass  for  the  pro- 
tection of  themselves,  and  the  prosecution 
of  their  own  purposes.  The  greatest  of 
all  the  agitators,  too,  had  expressed  his 
delight  at  the  probability  of  the  great 
pacificator — he  who  hsid  used  the  seditious 
harangue — the  greatest  of  all  the  agitators 
had  expressed  the  delight  he  should  feel 
at  a  triumphant  day  in  arms,  when,  his 
friend,  Tom  Steele,  should  strut  at  the 
head  of  the  Volunteers.  Was  this  a  state 
of  things  to  be  contemplated  with  in- 
difference ?  Was  the  existing  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ? 
With  regard  to  the  present  Bill,  he  sincerely 
hoped,  that,  as  some  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  suppose,  such  a  change  might  be  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  passing  of  it,  as 
would  remder  it  unnecesfary  to  pit  ita 
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provisions  iti  force;  he  should  be  most 
happy  if  such  proved  to  be  the  effect 
of  this  wholesome  measure  of  constitutiondl 
coutiter-ititimid^tton  —  mobt  happy,  if  it 
gave  courage  to  the  good  and  weli-dis- 
posed,  repressed  violence,  and  vindicated 
the  authority  of  the  law,  without  bloodshed 
or  violation  of  personal  freedom.  If  such 
were  the  case,  or  if  the  Bill  in  any  way 
effected  these  desirableobjects,  and  brought 
baek  Ireland  to  a  state  of  peace  and  good 
otder^  the  measure  would  only  suspend 
the  liberties  of  the  country  for  a  time, 
ultimately  to  preserve  them,  and  enable 
the  Legislature  to  hand  them  down  to 
posterity,  with  all  their  excellence  un- 
changed and  unimpaired. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  :* — 
Having  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
time  of  this  House,  and  seeing  how  much 
of  it  is  wasted  in  Useless  discussion,  I 
shall,  without  any  attempt  at  an  elaborate 
preface,  proceed  at  once,  briefly,  and  in 
the  plainest  language,  to  state  the  course 
I  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  this 
painful  measure ;  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  my  resolution  has  been  formed.  I 
came  down  to  the  House  on  the  first  night 
of  the  debate,  with  a  strong  impression, 
founded  on  the  general  tiotoriety  of  facts 
which  have  not  been  denied,  that  some 
measure  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  I 
have  since  heard  from  two  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  a  detail  of  atrocities,  the  recital 
of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Is 
this  detail  correct  ?  Have  these  murders 
— these  burnings — these  various  atrocious 
crimes  been  committed  ?  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
premises ;  we  may  differ  as  to  the  remedy 
to  be  applied ;  but  do  we  agree  as  to  the 
state  of  facts,  and  as  to  the  existence 
and  character  of  this  evil  ?  Up  to  this 
hour  I  have  heard  no  denial  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  There  appears  on  all  sides  an 
admission  that  the  condition  of  society  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  is  most  alarming — 
that  the  worst  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  Some  attribute 
this  state  of  things  to  the  remissness  of  the 
Government ;  others  think  the  spirit  of 
disturbance  might  still  be  suppressed  by 
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the  vigorous  execution  of  existing  laws; 
but  no  one  has  impeached  the  accuracy  of 
those  statements  which  have  been  made 
to  the  House  on  official  authority.  To 
that  authority  I  can ,^of  course,  add  nothing. 
If  the  details  of  crime  already  given  be 
thought  imperfect,  I  cannot  supply  the 
deficiency ;  but  I  find  on  the  Records  of 
this  House  some  recent  testimonies  as  to  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  certain  parts 
of  Ireland,  which  completely  confirm  my 
own  previous  impressions,  and  warrant  the 
inferences  which  have  been  probably 
drawn  from  the  recital  of  individual  acts 
of  outrage.  As  I  before  observed,  the 
first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  whether  we 
are  agreed  as  to  facts.  As  the  foundation 
of  my  argument,  and  in  aid  of  the  un- 
contradicted evidence  already  offered  to 
us,  I  beg  to  quote  the  testimonies  I  have 
before  referred  to ;  they  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  a  Report  on  the  state  of 
the  Queen's  County,  which  was  presented 
at  the  close  of  last  Session. 

The  first  is  contained  in  a  charg^e  de- 
livered by  a  Judge  of  the  land — a  Judge 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law,  who  has  had 
personal  opportunities,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judicial  functions,  of  observing  the 
state  and  the  progress  of  crime.  This 
Judge  has  always  professed  opinions  truly 
liberal ;  has  always  been  the  friend  of  that 
liberty  which  is  founded  on  order ;  has 
from  his  earliest  years  been  friendly  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  by  his 
great  abilities  and  unsullied  integrity  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  narties  iu 
Ireland.  The  Judge  to  whom  1  am  al- 
luding is  Baron  Sir  WilUam  Smith.  It 
being  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  Lent  As- 
sizes at  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's 
County  in  the  year  1832,  be  thus  com- 
mences his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  : — 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury — I  find 
'  here  a  calendar  consisting  of  150  cases. 
'  Of  these,  twelve  are  charges  of  murder ; 

*  six   of  conspiracy    to  murder ;    nine  of 

*  man-slaughter ;   eleven  of  rape ;  five  of 

*  child-murder     and     its    appurtenants } 

*  eleven  of  abduction  ;  forty-one  of  house- 
'  breaking,  assaulting  dwellings,  and  rob- 
'  bery  of  arms ;  nine  of  shooting  at  per- 
<sons;    two  of    administering    unlawful 

*  oaths ;  and  twenty-two  of  violent  as- 
'  saults.     A  mere  selection  from  this  gene- 

*  ral  calendar,  of  cases  which  the    At-* 

*  torney-General  has  found  it  necessary  to 

*  prosecute  consists,  as  to  cjuaatityy  of 
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crime,  of  more  than  fifty  ia  number,  and 
as  to  quality,  includes  nine  murders 
or  felonious  homicides;  five  cases  of 
robbery,  and  one  of  demanding  arms ; 
five  of  burglary ;  one  of  conspiracy  to 
murder,  and  three  of  shooting  at  with  a 
murderous  intent;  one  case  of  arson, 
and  four,  or  rather  six,  of  assaulting 
habitations ;  five  of  compulsory  notices, 
threats,  and  menaces ;  and  two  of  ad- 
ministering an  unlawful  oath ;  eleven 
cases  of  waylaying  and  malicious  assault ; 
two  of  appearing  in  arms;  four  of  ab- 
duction ;  one  of  child-murder,  and  one 
of  child-desertion/ 

These  were  the  atrocities  to  be  tried  at 
one  assizes. 

The  learned  Judge  proceeds: — *Tlie 
'  state  of  this  county,  however,  seems  to 

*  furnish  an  example  of  what  I  have  more 
'  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe ;  how 
'  easily  disorder  can  shift  its  purposes  and 
'  course,  and,  after  threatening  one  line  of 
'  outrage  proceed  upon  another.     A  fact 

*  which,  by  the  way,  we  ought  constantly 

*  to  bear  in  mind ;  and  be  cautious  how, 
'  by  encouraging  the  discontented  feelings 

*  of  the  populace,  we  inadvertently  collect 

*  and  raise,  and  train  and  exercise,  a  force 

*  concerning  which  we  must  be  uncertain 
'  what  direction  it  may  take.  Not  many 
'  months  ago,  when  I  last  was  in  this 
'  county,  and  presided  in  this  court,   I 

*  found  a  system  gaining  head,  of  tumul- 
'  tuary   array  against  rights  long  undis- 

*  puted,  distinctly  recognised,  and  firmly 
'  established  by  the  law.  It  did  not  seem 
'  to  be  too  late  to  stem  the  gathering  tor- 
'  rent.  This,  accordingly,  within  my 
'  limited  province,  I  attempted ;  and,  for 
'  a  time,  the  attempt  did  not  appear  to  be 
'  unsuccessful.  But  my  endejivours' — I 
call  your  attention  to  this  passage — '  were 
'  counteracted  by  influence  which  did  not 

*  fail  to  render  them  abortive.  Of  this 
'  powerful  counteraction,  what    may    be 

*  surmised  to  have  been  already  the  re- 

*  suits  ?    The    lower  class   of  society — 

*  a  class  deficient  in  the  guiding  lights  of 
^  knowledge  and  instruction,  and  labour- 

*  ing,  it  must  be  admitted,  under  suficr- 
'  ings  and  privations,  and  on  these  ac- 
'  counts  the  more  liable  to  be  excited  and 

*  misled — this  portion,  I  say,  of  our  com- 
'  munity,  stimulated  into  turbulent  and 

*  lawless  agitation  (it  may  be  unawares, 

*  and  without  a  culpable,  nay,  even  with 
'  a  laudable  intent) ;  your  county,  become 

*  re9tle8s>  discontented,  and  disturbed ; 


'  its  tranquillity  rendered,  I  can  only  hope 
'  not  permanently,  insecure ;  your  prison 
'  crowded  to  excess  with  persons  charged 
'  with  insurrectionary  transgressions  of  the 
'  law ;  and  the  Crown  compelled  to 
'  wield  its  powers  of  prosecution,  if  not 
'  with  rigour,  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
'  energy  and  force.     If  the  popular  enter- 

*  prise  and  incursion  proved  a  failure,  we 

*  should  have  gained  by  it  nothing  better 
'  than  commotion  and  offence ;  followed 

*  by  the  punishment  of,  too  often,  not  the 

*  misleaders,  but  the  misled.     If  on  the 

*  contrary,  their  resistance  of  the  law  ac- 

*  complished  an  alteration  of  its  enact* 
'  ments,  might  they  not,  by  their  victory 
'  over  one  class  of  rights,  be  encouraged 
^  to  march  forward  to  the  storming  of  a 

*  second,  and  not  discover,  till  too  late, 
'  that  in  spoiling  the  rights  of  others,  they 
'  had  been  inadvertently  plundering  and 
^  demolishing  their  own  V 

Take  the  testimony  of  another  gentle- 
man also  [above  all  exception — a  gentle- 
man who  would  not  have  come  forward, 
considering  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  unless  he  had  been  compelled  by 
an  urgent  sense  of  public  duty.  I  refer 
to  a  gentleman  occupying  the  situation  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  no  undue 
influence  upon  his  mind,  to  lead  him  to 
exaggerate  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  country.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
de  Vesci,  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor, 
parish  priest  of  Maryborough,  and  quoted 
in  Mr.  O'Connor's  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
— *  In  vain  have  we  waited,  in  hopes  of 
'  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  deluded  ; 

*  and  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the 

*  well-disposed  compelled,  by  intimidation, 

*  either  tojoin  the  illegal  societies,  or  murder- 
'  ed,  or  terrified  out  of  the  country.'  This 
was  the  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest:  itoccupiedonly  three  lines,  it  is  true; 
but  could  the  House  conceive  three  lines 
more  pregnant  with  horror?  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  country — such  the  power- 
less condition  of  the  law,  that,  to  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed,  the  choice 
was  offered  between  three  courses  of  action 
— either  to  join  the  illegal  societies,  or 
forfeit  their  lives,  or  abandon  their  coun- 
try. I  shall  only  refer  to  one  other  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  this  subject,  because 
the  multiplication  of  undisputed  and  indis- 
putable statements,  all  bearing  on  the 
one  point,  is  of  no  advantage.  The  last 
testimony,  then,  to  which  f  shall  direct 
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the  attentioo  of  the  House,  as  completing 
tlie  picture,  is  that  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocess  of  Kildare 
and  Leighlin.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  people  of  his  diocess,  and  is  as 
follows: — *  For  several  months  past  we 
'  hare  witnessed,  with  the  deepest  afflic- 
'  tion  of  spirit,  the  progress  of  illegal 
'  combinations,  under  the  barbarous  de- 

*  signations  of  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet, 

*  within  certain  portions  of  these  diocesses. 

*  We  have  laboured — by  letter  and  by 

*  word,  by  private  admonition  and  by 
'  public  reproof,  proceeding  from  ourselves 

*  and  from  our  clergy — to  arrest  and  to 
'  suppress    this   iniquity ;   but   the  tares 

*  which  the  enemy  of  man  has  in  the 
'night-time  sown    in  the    field    of  the 

*  Church,  have  grown  up  in  despite  of 

*  our  watchfulness.     Murders,   blasphe- 

*  mies,  perjuries,  rash  swearing,  robberies, 

*  assaults   on  persons  and  property,  the 

*  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  State/ 
-—mark  that ;    *  the  usurpation    of  the 

*  powers  of  the  State,* — •  and  of  the  rights 
'  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  are 

*  multiplied  and  every  day  perpetrated, 
'  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  by  the 

*  wicked  and   deluded  men  engaged  in 

*  those  confederacies.' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  state  of  crime 
in  one  considerable  district  of  Ireland, 
traced  by  the  faithful  pencils  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop^ 
and  a  Judge  of  the  land.  Will  any  one 
assert  that  the  picture  is  overcharged  ?  If 
it  be  not— 'if  there  be  no  exaggeration,  no 
over-colouring  of  the  melancholy  facts — 
will  it  be  maintained  that  ordinary  reme- 
dies will  suffice  for  the  cure  of  this  ad- 
mitted and  alarming  evil  ?  If  the  state- 
ment of  facts  be  not  denied,  and  if  the 
existing  law  be  not  sufficient,  then  I  feel 
warranted  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  first 
reading  of  this  Bill — that  is,  in  fact,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  measure,  with  a 
view  to  its  future  consideration  in  detail. 
Into  that  detail  I  will  not  now  enter ;  not 
that  I  would  shrink  from  doing  so,  if  this 
were  the  fit  occasion ;  but  let  me  assure 
those  who  are  for  the  first  time  Members 
of  this  House,  that  the  established  rules 
and  orders  of  our  proceeding,  which  allot 
dififerent  stages  of  the  same  Bill  for  dif- 
ferent discussions — one  for  the  principle, 
another  for  the  details — are  well  calcu- 
lated, if  duly  observed,  to  promote  the 
fair  ^Uision  of  opinion,  and  to  elicit  the 


truth.  All  that  I  shall  say  at  present, 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  is 
briefly  this,  that,  although  I  will  not  now 
pledge  myself  to  their  adoption  without 
modification  ;  yet  I  will  not  consent  to 
fritter  away  the  general  efficacy  of  the 
measure,  by  encumbering  the  powers  which 
it  confers  by  various  restrictions  and  quali- 
fications. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  review  those 
arguments  brought  forward  in  this  debate 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  appear — at  least  if  one  may  judge 
from  their  frequent  repe'tition — to  be  mainly 
relied  upon  by  its  opponents.  It  is  saio, 
repeatedly,  that  this  measure  of  coercion 
is  no  cure  for  the  deep-seated  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  suffering.  In  the  truth  of 
that  observation  I  cordially  concur.  There 
is  not  a  man  present  who  views  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  Ireland  with  more 
anxiety  and  apprehension  than  myself ;  or 
who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do,  the 
utter  worthlessness,  as  a  remedy,  of  this 
or  any  other  measure  of  mere  coercion. 
To  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  we  must  raise  our  views  above  the 
comparatively  petty  sul:gects  of  our  party 
conflicts — above  the  questions,  important 
as  they  are,  of  Corporations  and  Grand 
Jury  laws,  and  tithe-commutation  bills. 
We  must  include  within  our  view,  a  whole 
population  labouring  under  the  double  evil  of 
a  rapid  progressive  increase  in  its  numbers, 
and  of  the  contraction  of  a  demand  for  its 
labour,  and  therefore,  its  increasing  desti- 
tution. We  shall  find  these  evils,  that 
seem,  at  first  view,  incompatible  with 
each  other — each  acting  and  re-acting  on 
the  other,  and  contributing  reciprocally  to 
their  own  aggravation :  the  increase  of 
population  lowering  each  individual  in  the 
scale  of  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and  the 
diminished  scale  of  comfort,  by  removing 
the  checks  on  early  and  improvident  mar 
riages,  and  by  causing  a  recklessness 
about  the  future,  having  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  population.  Then  comes  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  want  of 
food,  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  opposing 
sudden  and  calamitous  restraints  on  the 
increase  of  population,  which  might  be 
much  more  effectually  and  more  gradually 
controlled,  were  it  possible  to  give  a  taste 
for  increased  comfort;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  supply  by  labour  the  means  of 
commanding  it.  For  these  evils  this  mea- 
sure is  no  relief.  [Hear,  hear,  from  some 
Members,]    Who  said  it  W8^s  ? — ^True,  this 
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measure  is  no  remedy ;  but  a  8tate  of 
anarchy  precludes  one.  Coercion  is  not 
a  cure ;  but  continued  insurrection  is  posi- 
tive death. 

I  am  aware  that,  even  with  regard  to  the 
professed  remedies  for  the  permanent  evils 
of  Ireland,  1  differ  from  a  large  majority 
in  this  House.  I  listen,  night  after  night, 
to  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  charge 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  with  exaction  and 
rapacity^  and  to  represent  tithe  as  the  cry- 
ing gprievance  of  Ireland.  No,  no  ;  these 
are  not  the  sources  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
the  country  ;  and  though  an  extinction 
were  effected  of  the  legal  rights  of  the 
clergy,  the  evils  would  continue — ay,  and 
would  be  aggravated,  if  the  rights  of  which 
the  clergy  should  be  deprived  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  landlords.  The  first  step 
towards  remedying  the  evils,  and  removing 
the  disorders  of  Ireland,  will  be  the  know- 
ledge and  the  statement  of  the  truth.  Do 
not  let  us  offer  up  unoffending  men,  who 
are  already  despoiled  of  their  rights  of 
property,  as  sacrifices  for  the  exactions  of 
others.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  not  suflBce. 
You  cannot  stop  at  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church.  You  will  be  the  sufferers  by 
your  own  injustice.  Remember  the  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bolingbrokc  on  the  trial  of 
.Sacheverell :  it  is  true  of  your  attacks  on 
the  Irish  clergy,  and  of  their  result : — 
'  They  made  a  fire  to  roast  a  parson,  but 
'  they  made  it  so  hot  that  they  burned 
'  themselves.'  I  ask,  whether  Gentlemen 
have  read  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  ?  I  refer  them  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  John  Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic  Ma- 
gistrate— for  i  prefer  Roman  Catholic  evi- 
dence in  such  a  case — for  an  exculpation 
of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Walsh  is  conversant 
with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  testimony  shows 
that  the  miserable  state  of  that  vast  class 
of  farmers  who  occupied  farms  of  less  than 
fifteen  acres,  was  attributable,  not  to  the 
tithe  of  the  clergy,  but  to  the  rent  of  the 
landlords.  Let  those  Gentlemen  who  talk 
of  the  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  think 
that  the  evils  that  afflict  Ireland  flow 
solely  from  tithes,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  ^*  healing  *'  measure  for  their  abolition 
would  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done  in  that  country — let  them  look 
at  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walsh.  He  states 
that  the  majority  of  persons  under  the  class 
of  farmers  m  the  county  of  Kilkenny  are 

ale  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
;  thftttheywe  generally  in  the  greatest 


state  of  destitution  from  about  the  month 
of  April  to  the  month  of  September. 
Farmers  in  that  class  have  tio  means  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them 
but  by  their  crop ;  and  from  the  titne 
the  sale  of  the  crop  takes  place,  till  the 
next  crop,  they  are  destitute  of  isvery 
means  of  obtaining  money.  Potatoes 
generally,  without  either  milk  of  meat, 
constitute  their  diet;  and  they  consider 
themselves  very  lucky  if  thev  have  enough 
of  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Walsh  bow  many 
rents  a  solvent  tenant  in  Ireland  ought  to 
make,  in  order  to  prosper  on  his  farm. 
His  answer  was — '  Such    a   calculation 

<  never  came  into  the  head  of  the  Irish 
'  tenant.  All  he  looks  to  is,  to  provide  his 
'  family  with  potatoes,  and  pay  his  rent  to 

*  his  landlord/  I  asked  him  whether  the 
people  consider  themselves  well  off,  if  they 
made  two  rents  out  of  their  crop.  Mr. 
Walsh  replied,  '  that  he  considered  a 
'  farmer,  by  converting  land  to  the  best 
'  purpose,  might  make  double  the  rent ; 

<  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  small 

*  farmer,  in  general,  made  anything  like 
'  that.  He  meant  to  represent  this  as  the 
'  general  state  of  the  farmers  of  ten  or  fif- 

*  teen  acres,  who  have  a  greater  proportion 

*  of  the  whole  land  than  the  half  of  it.' 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Walsh  proceeded 
as  follows : — '  You  were  asked  for  a  statc- 
'  ment  of  what  you  conceived  to  be  the 
'  outgoings  upon  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  and 
'  the  profit  that  would    accrue    to    the 

*  tenant :  have  you  prepared  a  statement 

*  in  explanation  of  that?'  Answer:  'I 
^  have.  I  have  put  the  most  general  mode 
'  in  which  an  Irish  farmer  of  thatdescrip- 
'  tion  makes  his  rent.  1  have  first  debited 
'  with  his  year's  rent,  15/. ;  then  ten  bar- 

*  rels  of  seed  potatoes  at  4s,  for  one  acre, 
'  planted  for  his  own  use,  another  acre 
'  being  generally  given  for  manure,  2/. ; 

*  two  barrels  of  seed  wheat,  2/.  lOs. ;  four 

<  barrels  of  seed  oats,  1/.  16s. ;  at  95.  a 

*  barrel ;  by  which  he  will  have  cropped 
'  two  acres  of  wheat,  two  of  oats,  and  two 
'  of  potatoes ;  making  six  acres  of  tillage, 
'  and  leaving  the  remaining  four  acres  to 

<  support  his  cow  and  horse.  I  think  I 
'  overstated  the  average  produce  of  such 

*  land  at  six  barrels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  I 

*  think  6ve  barrels  would  be  nearer  the 

*  average  upon   30s.  land.     I  have  put 

*  that  at  \L  5s,  a  barrel,  which  for  ten 
'  barrels  would  be  12/.  10s.;  the  oats,  of 
'  which  he  may  have  sizteea  barrels,  I 

<  have  nted  at  99.|iiMkiiig  7L  14t.|  pi9&t 
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*  on  feeding  four  pigs',  6L ;  butter  sold 

*  fram  one  cow,  genersriiy  in  small  quanti- 
^  tiisSj  1/.  10s.;  making,  in  the  entire, 
'  27/.  14f.  The  seed  and  rent,  as  I  have  said, 

*  come  to  2U.  6$,    Then,  where  the  com- 

*  position  18  not  in  force,  there  is  tithe  on 

*  two  acres  of  potatoes,  1/.  4s. ;  wheat, 
^  Ui  4s. ;  oats,  16s. :  the  rent,  tithe,  and 
'  seedy  therefore,  come  to  24/.  10s. ;  and 
'  deducting  that  from  the  receipts,  which 

*  cotne  to  27/.  14s.,  there  is  only  3/.  4s. 

*  left  him  for  paying  taxes  and  Church- 

*  rate,repairof  nouses  and  forge-work — the 

*  labour  being  done  by  himself  and  family, 
'  for  whose  support  he  has  one  acre  of 
'  potatoes  and  one  cow's  milk.'  I  will 
next  rei^d  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
evidence  of  a  clergyman  named  Dwyer. 
In  answer  to  the  question — *  Are  there  a 

great  number  of  intermediate  landlords 
in  Ireland?'  Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  *  Not 
in  the  part  where  I  live  ;  bu^  I  believe, 
in  maiiy  parts — in  the  more  improved 
parts,  there  are.' — *  Is  it  the  case  gene- 
nerally  ? ' — *  I  believe  it  is  wearing  out  a 
good  deal ;  I  know  that  in  the  county 
of  Clalway,  it  has  considerably  decreas- 
ed.' '  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the 
landlord  placed  immediately  over  the 
tenant;  is  he  generally  a  respectable 
man  ? '  *  Very  often  not :  last  year  I 
found  upon  a  piece  of  land,  that  might, 
when  it  was  let,  be  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight 
acres,  fifty-two  families  residing  ;  it  was 
broken  so  small  as  that ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  minute  subdivision  of  it 
was,  that,  being  adjacent  to  a  bog,  the 
people  had  spread,  and  reclaimed  some 
of  the  lands  of  the  bog.'  Before  they 
joined  in  condemnation  of  the  clergy,  let 
the  House  attend  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  gentleman's  evidence.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  the  tithe, 
and  that|the  landlord  should  henceforth  let 
his  land  tithe-free,  and  be  the  virtual 
payer  of  the  tithe ;  that  is,  by  giving 
credit  for  the  tithe-owner's  receipt  for  such 
tithe.  Says  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  •  I  have  in  my 
'  own  instance  known  the  tithe  composition 
'  applotmcnt  to  be  borrowed  from  me  and 

*  from  my  clerk,  by  the  agents  of  proprie- 

*  tors  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  ascertaining  what  the  exact  amount  of 

*  composition  was  with  reference  to  their 

*  own  estates,  and  then  setting  their  lands. 

*  On  many  occasions  I  believe,  it  has  been 

*  the  practice  to  embody  in  the  rent  that 
<  they  charge  upon  the  tenant  the  amount 


of  the  composition -rent,  ad  applotted  or 
assessed  upon  the  land  ;  but  still,  never- 
theless, that  the  liability  for  the  payment 
remained  upon  the  tenants ;  and  Ui08$ 
tenants,  many  of  them,  have  complained 
to  me  that  when  they  offered  their  re- 
ceipts for  tithe-rent,  they  got  no  credit 
for  it  in  the  accounts  of  their  landlords/ — r 
Would  not  the  tenant  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  such  a  claim  against  his  land- 
lord ?  * — '  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  especial  provision  in  the  Act  that 
would  enable  him  ;  and  I  am  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  to  know,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  very  feasible  thing  fot 
thein  to  do,  to  compel  such  credit  to  be 
given.  The  tenantry,  in  general,  are  too 
much  dependent  upon  their  landlords. 
Leases  are  generally  not  given  complete 
leases;  they  more  frequently  hold  by 
demise,  or  they  hold  by  acceptance  of 
proposal,  which  leaves  them  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  |the  landlord  to  continue 
them  in  or  not.' 
Now,  I  ask,  is  the  statement  of  this 
clergyman  true  ?  Are  there  landlords  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  who  have  done  this  ? 
Have  they  increased  the  rent  of  their 
tenants  by  the  amount  of  tithe  to  which 
those  tenants  were  subject,  left  the  tenant 
responsible  for  the  tithe  to  the  clergyitiany 
and  then  refused  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  amount  paid,  notwithstanding  the 
production  of  the  clergyman's  receipt? 
If  these  things  are  not  true,  contradict 
them :  but  while  they  remain  on  our 
records  uncontradicted,  it  is  neither  very 
generous  nor  very  just,  that,  in  this  assem^ 
blage  of  landlords,  where  the  clergy  have 
no  place,  no  means  of  personal  defence, 
they  should  be  held  up  as  extortioners, 
and  destroyers  of  the  poor.  They  have 
lost — many  of  them,  at  least — have  lost 
their  all,  either  through  the  dishonesty  of 
others,  or  their  own  forbearance.  In 
mercy,  let  us  spare  their  characters,  un* 
less  we  are  sure  that  our  accusations  are 
just. 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — ^Poor- 
laws  among  the  rest.  If  I  have  paused  in. 
giving  ray  assent  to  their  introduction  into 
Ireland,  it  is  not  from  insensibility  to 
Irish  suffering,  but  from  the  fear,  where 
poverty  is  so  wide-spread,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  so  disproportionate  to  the  sup- 
ply, that,  the  principle  of  the  Poor-laws 
once  introduced,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
land  will  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  the, 
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claims  for  relief,  and  an  agrarian  law  of 
the  worst   kind    practically   established. 
Suggestions  have  been  ofiered  of  a  strict 
limitation  of  the  principle  of  Poor-laws ; 
t>f  confining  relief  exclusively  to  cases  of 
disease,  and  decrepitude,  and  total  inca- 
pacity for  labour.     If  this  limitation  can 
be  applied,  and  rigidly  enforced,  many  of 
the  objections  to  the  system  of  Poor-laws 
will,  no  doubt,  be  abated.     But  looking, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  extent  and  com- 
plication of  poverty  in  Ireland ;  on  the 
other,  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  confin- 
ing within  definite  limits  any  sound  prin- 
ciple of  relief,  and  of  checking  its  abuse— 
I  have  sometimes  feared  that,  in  reference 
to  Poor-laws  for  Ireland,  we  are  almost 
arrived  at  that  melancholy  state  described 
by  the  Roman   historian,  *  in  quo^  nee 
*  vUia  nostra,  nee  remedia,  patipossumus,* 
There  has  been  much  vague  declama- 
tion about  healing  measures,  and  large 
concessions,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  specified,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
no  one  can  judge.     But  this  I  will  say, 
that,  however  you  may  talk  of  healing 
measures,  and  notwithstanding  you  may 
conciliate  powerful  parties  by  concessions, 
Parliament  will   gain  nothing  by  giving 
way  to  popular  clamour,  or  yielding  one 
single  point  beyond  that  which  their  sense 
of  justice    may    dictate.      If    Ministers 
should  either  consent  to  the  confiscation 
of  any  species  of  property,  or    should 
establish  principles  leading  to  future  con- 
fiscation, they   may   be  cheered   in  this 
House  by  the    voices  of  many  around 
them — but  not  only  will  they  fail  to  pro- 
cure additional  security  for  life,  and  peace, 
and  property ;  but,  so  far  from  satisfying 
the  deluded  people  of  Ireland,  they  will 
only  whet  their  appetites  for  further  ra- 
pine.    I  shall  vote  for  this  measure  ;  but 
I   accept  it  as   no   compromise  on  any 
other  subject.     I  vote  for  it  on  its  own 
principle,  and  will  consider  whatever  other 
measures  may  be  presented  on  their  prin- 
ciples.    If  ever  there  was  a  country  in 
which   it  was  essential  jealously  to  up- 
hold the   rights    and    properties   of  all 
classes — to  teach  all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
that  those  rights  must  and  shall  be  re- 
spected—  that  clamour  and  combination 
shall    not   prevail;    it    is    the    country 
which  is  the  unhappy  subject  of   this 
debate. 

1  shall  proceed  in  my  review  of  the 
main  objections  to  this  Bill — sweeping 
aside,  of  course,  all   the  rubbish   with 


which  Gentlemen  have  filled  up  the  inter-' 
stices  of  their  arguments.  Of  such  rub« 
bish  the  following  appeal  was  a  fan:  speci- 
men :  —  *  Was   this    measure   the  proof 

*  which  Ministers  gave  of  their  gratitude 
^  to  Ireland?' — VWas  this  the  gratitude 

*  of  the  Legislature  for  the  assistance  re* 
^  ceived  from  Ireland  on  the  Reform  Bill?' 
As  to  this  latter  appeal,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  to  produce  much   efiect  upon 
those  who  had  opposed  Reform.     Still,  I 
admit,  that  I  should  be  quite  as  base  as 
those  charged  with  ingratitude,  if  I  con- 
sented to  a  law  like  this,  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  tranquillization  of 
Ireland.     But  this  is  no  question  of  grati-^ 
tude  or  ingratitude.     The  lives  and  pro* 
perties  of  the  King's  peaceable  subjects 
are  not  to  be  complimented  away.    The 
question  is,  does  the  state  of  Ireland  re- 
quire such  a  measure?     If  it  does,  what 
room  is  there  to  talk  of  gratitude  ?     Par- 
liament is  to  determine  whether  bands  of 
armed  ruffians  are  to  be  permitted  to  break 
open  houses  by  night,  to  plunder  arms,  to 
injure  property,  to  destroy  life.    Why  do 
you  call  these  things  privileges  ?    Is  this 
the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of  which  it 
will  be  ingratitude  to  deprive  you?     It 
has  been  said,, that  this  measure  amounts 
to  a  suspension  of  the  British  Constitution. 
I  admit,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  severity,  of 
intolerable  severity,  unless  there  be  a  para- 
mount necessity  for  it :  I  admit  that ;  but 
I  deny  that  it  is  a  suspension  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution.     Oh^no;  that  has  been 
long  suspended.     I  see,  indeed,  a  ghastly 
form,   which    takes  the    semblance  and 
usurps  the  name  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  phantom  without  life. 
You  mistake  the  British  Constitution.     It 
is  not  a  mere  heap  of  cumbrous  formali- 
ties, that  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to 
give  impunity  to  those  who  are  accused  of 
crime.     The  British  Constitution  is  meant 
to  give  equal  protection,  and  ensure  to  all 
equal  liberty.     It  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  some  executory  principle  to  work 
it — of  instruments  imbued  with  the  gene- 
rous spirit  in  which  itself  was  framed.     It 
presupposes  a  love  of  order,  a  respect  for 
property,  a  reverence  for  the  obligation  of 
an  oath.    The  British  Constitution  never 
recognised  the  vile  doctrine  of  passive 
resistance.     It  may  have  no  punishment 
for  it.     It  may  have  been  too  generous 
to    foresee    a    wide-spread    combination 
among    rich    and   poor,    to   defeat    the 
law,    and  to  rob  others  of  their  pro« 
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perty.  So  long  as  this  robbery  is  com- 
mitted with  impunity — so  long  as  innocent 
men  are  fleeing  from  their  homes  to  seek 
protection  from  murder — do  what  you  will, 
but  do  not  talk  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion I  Spare  us  the  stale  quotations  from 
Lord  Chatham  —  spare  us  the  empty 
boast  "  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his 
castle!''  What!  Was  the  reverend  Mr 
Houston's  house  his  castle?  Was  Mr. 
Manun*s  house  his  castle  ?  Will  you  see 
men  savagely  murdered  in  the  broad  day 
by  assassins,  and  then  mock  their  widows 
and  their  children  with  your  laboured 
periods  about  the  British  Constitution  and 
an  Englishman's  castle?  You  may  not 
be  able  to  punish  guilt ;  you  may  not  be 
able  to  prevent  murder ;  but  do  not  let 
these  things  be  perpetrated  under  the 
shield  and  cover  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. Send  it  not  on  a  forlorn  hope,  on 
which  disgraceful  failure  is  inevitable. 
Impoie  not  upon  it  the  condition  of 
Egsptiwi  bondage;  and  exact  the  work 
witiiout  giving  it  the  materials.  This 
is  my  answer  to  your  objection,  that 
the  Bill  will  suspend  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

But  it  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  would 
England  tolerate  this  law  ?  I  ask,  would 
England  tolerate  the  state  of  things  which 
now  exists  in  Ireland  ?  And  this  state  of 
things  existed  before  this  law  was  brought 
in,  and  therefore  my  question  ought  to 
have  precedence.  Would  England  bear 
to  live  under  the  domination  of  hungry 
and  illiterate  legislators,  with  no  more 
mercy  than  those  in  Ireland  ?  I  tell  you 
that  England,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  would  rouse  those  ener- 
gies which  existed  before  laws,  and  are 
independent  of  laws,  and  would  put  down 
the  base  and  vulgar  tyranny.  If  these 
failed,  and  if  to  the  suppression  of  that 
tyranny  such  a  law  as  this  was  indispens- 
able, England  would  tolerate  it — ay,  and 
would  demand  it.  She  would  not  talk  of 
the  ingratitude  of  a  Legislature,  which 
rescued  life  and  property  from  midnight 
attacks — but  she  would  rebuke  the  apathy 
and  cowardice  of  one  which  refused  to 
give  them  protection.  The  n^easure  had 
two  objects  in  view ;  and  one  of  the  main 
objections  to  it  was,  that  it  contemplated 
both  those  objects.  The  first  object  for  which 
it  provided  by  enactments  which  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  was  to  prevent 
political  agitation ;  the  other  object  was, 
to  prevent  those  insurrectionary  proceed- 


ings which  have  been  called  in  this  Debate 
agrarian  disturbances.  The  objection  was^ 
that  political  agitation  was  unconnected 
with  the  insurrectionary  proceedings,  aod 
that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unjust  that 
there  should  be  precautidns  taken  against 
political  agitation.  I  will  make  no  per* 
sonal  applications,  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  law  which  should 
arrest  the  ignorant  and  deluded  offenders, 
unless  it  laid  at  the  same  time  its  interdict 
upon  the  system  which  encouraged  and 
incited  them.  I  am  now  touching  on  the 
most  important  part  of  the  measure.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  limit  the  law  to  a  num* 
ber  of  wretched  Whitefeet,  whilst  it  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  the  proximate 
cause  of  insurrection.  I  can  see  no  jus- 
tice in  an  act  which  should  punish  the 
deluded  conspirators,  if  it  did  not  take 
some  precautions  against  the  system  of 
political  agitation.  There  are  great  falla- 
cies on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
argument  was  this — that  there  were  two 
matters,  political,  agitation  and  insurrec- 
tionary violence,  but  that  they  were  alto- 
gether unconnected;  that  the  system  of 
political  agitation  was,  not  connected  with 
the  insurrections.  He  should  try  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  truth  and  the  mistake, 
and  expose  the  fallacy.  The  object  of 
political  agitation  was,  to  work  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people — to  create  a  mighty 
power  of  opinion  and  physical  force  com- 
bined, which  should  be  subject  to  its  con- 
trol, and  obedient  to  its  will.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  this  fiery  mass  at  the 
proper  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  those  partial  eruptions  and  ex- 
plosions from  which  no  good  could  ensue. 
I  do  not  deny,  that  political  agitation  does 
occasionally  condemn,  and  does  try  to 
repress,  insurrectionary  violence :  to  be 
sure  it  does — it  does  it  whenever  insurrec- 
tionary violence  defeats  the  object  of 
political  agitation.  You  say,  that  politi- 
cal agitation  has  the  power,  and  has  ex- 
ercised the  power,  of  restoring  peace  to 
disturbed  districts — that  ten  counties  have 
been  quieted  through  its  influence.  I, 
for  one,  will  not  pay  such  a  price  for 
peace  and  quiet.  What  does  all  this 
prove  ?  Why,  that  there  exists  a 
power,  superior  to  Government,  and  su- 
perior to  law,  that  operates  by  an  unseen 
but  magic  influence  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  This  power  may  be  .strong  for 
good  purposes,  but  it  is  irresistible  for 
evil.     Do  you   think,  if  it  can  perform 
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the  miracle  of  stilling  the  itormy  wave  of 
the  multitude,  it  ne^  to  put  forth  equal 
strength  to  rouse  into  fury  the  tranquil 
deep  ? '  Your  Qpvemment  and  the  domin- 
ion of  the  law  exist  but  by  sufferance,  if 
you  permit  your&elves  to  be  duped  by  the 
sophistry,  that,  because  political  agitation 
nmy  be  able  occasionally  to  control  popu- 
lar excesses,  therefore  it  is  a  system  to  be 
tolerated  and  encouraged.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  k  can  only  control  those  excesses 
for  a  time :  it  must  administer  some  great' 
stimulant;  it  must  excite  a  hope  of  some 
great  measure  of  relief.  At  one  time  the 
Catholic  Question  will  serve  its  purpose ; 
at  another  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Church :  but  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  excitement  can- 
not be  maintained — that  the  special  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  cannot  possibly  be 
achieved;  then  popular  excesses  will 
break  their  bonds,  and  prove  too  strong 
even  for  political  agitation. 

You  read  to  us  plausible  and  artful 
manifestoes,  exhorting  the  people  to  ab- 
stain from  crime.  They  may  be  very  sin- 
cere ;  you  tell  me  they  are  so,  and  I  am 
bound,  at  least,  not  to  contradict  you ; 
but  this  I  say,  that  the  issue  of  such 
manifestoes  is,  of  itself,  no  proof  of  sin- 
cerity. I  say  more,  that  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent  would  suggest  and  dictate  the 
issue  of  them.  I  will  believe  you  to  be 
sincere,  if  you  will  abandon  the  system 
of  agitation  at  the  same  moment  that 
you  exhort  the  people  to  peace  and  good 
order;  but,  if  you  do  not  abandon  that 
system,  of  what  avail  are  your  exhorta- 
tions? Of  course,  the  mass  that  obeys 
you  will  be  more  irresistible,  as  the  habits 
•of  subordination  and  discipline  are  more 
complete.  Is  an  army  less  powerful  or 
less  formidable  because  it  maintains  good 
discipline— because  it  obeys  the  orders  of 
its  superiors  —  because  it  abstains  from 
individual  acts  of  outrage  and  violence  ? 
I  do  not  say,  that  such  exhortations  are 
incompatible  with  good  intentions ;  but  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  worst.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  period  of  1798.  You  will 
Bnd,  in  the  secret  reports  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion,  that  the  leaders  of 
rebels,  who  were  negotiating  with  France, 
were,  at  the  same  time,  exhorting  their 
followers  to  peace  and  good  order. 
Here  is  an  address  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Dublin  to  their  constituents : — 


*  W^  fecommend^  in  the  most  eaf nest 
'  manner,  your  constant  recollection  of 
^  your  solemn  obligations  to  proaiote  f|, 
'  brotherhood  of  aifection  among  Irish- 
'  men  of  every  religious  persuasion  :  suffer 
'  it  not  to  be  a  mere  profession;  but 
'  realise  it  by  every  act  of  benevolence  and 
'  kindness,  as  you  would  do  to  your  na- 
'  tural  brothers. 

*  Be  sober,  and  promote  sobriety  in  i^ll 
'  your  circles.  Banish  all  violent  aiid  i|i- 
'  temperate  language  from  your  meetings : 
'  be  assured  that  nothing  can  injure  t^ie 
*  cause  of  liberty  more  than  such  coa- 
'  versations.  Violent  and  intemperate |an- 
'  guage  is  affected  by  spies  and  enemies.' 
— Spies  and  enemies !  one  word  on  that 
subject.  This  is  the  universal  cant,  that 
all  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  are  the 
work  of  emissaries  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, to  ensnare  the  credulous  and 
innocent  people  into  the  commifsipn  of 
crime.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Government,  English  and  Irish,  for  near 
twenty  years,  and  I  declare,  upon  my 
honour,  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  spy  or 
emissary  employed  by  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  seducing  people  into  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  Government 
that  employed  such  instruments  would  be 
justly  the  object  of  execration  and  ridicule. 
But  to  revert  to  the  Address.  '  Avoid,  as 
'  much  as  possible,  all  meetings  in  public 
'  houses :  a  few  minutes,  in  any  con- 
'  venient  place,  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
'  small  number  of  men  to  confer  on  the 
'  objects  of  their  deliberation.' 

What  excellent  advice !  but  where  do  I 
find  it?  Why,  in  the  very  same  document 
which  contains  the  resolutions  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ; 
— in  the  very  same  document  which  ex- 
plains the  organization  of  that  extraor- 
dinary machinery  of  treason,  by  which 
baronial  Committees,  and  county  Com- 
mittees, and  provincial  Committees,  and 
the  national  Committee,  were  constituted ; 
the  inferior  authorities  each  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  a  superior,  of  whose 
names  and  persons  it  was  kept  in  utter 
ignorance. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  appre- 
hended in  1798,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion,  was  an  active 
agent  of  treason,  of  the  name  of  Edward 
Rutigan.  In  his  house  there  were  found 
many  thousand  copies  of  an  Address  to 
his  countrymen,  breathing  that  spirit  of 
peace  which  betokens  the  holy  effusions  of 
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seli^n,  rather  than  a  political  manifesto. 
Can  anything  be  more  edifying  than  the 
lessona  which  it  inculcates  ? — 

*  Your  strength  consi8t^  in  being  a  cor- 
'  dially  united  and  thoroughly  well  organ- 

*  ised  body.  Let  sobriety,  let  good  cha- 
'  racter,  let  courage,  let  talents,  be  the 

*  qualities  which  shall  direct  your  choice. 

*  Purge  your  societies  of  all  suspicious  or 

*  doubtful  men.     Be  discreet,  and  avoid 

*  drunkenness.     Be  patient,    and    avoid 

*  riots.    The  taking  of  arms,  by   force, 

*  firom  houses,  is  attended  with  great  evil, 

*  and-  productive  of  no  good ;  therefore, 

*  any  man  imprisoned  shall  not  be  main- 

*  tained  by  their  societies/  [Hear,  hear  I 
Jrom  some  Members.] 

Oh  yes,  the  instructions  are  excellent ; 
but,  sometimes,  the  cry  of  *^  Hear,  hear!" 
is  premature.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
thia  was  not  the  only  document  found  in 
the  possession  of  Edward  Ratigan  1  He 
would  have  gone  forth  with  the  character 
of  an  apostle  of  peace ;  and  would  have 
been  sent,  perhaps,  on  his  holy  mission, 
protected  and  rewarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  But  Edward  Ratigan 
had  other  papers  in  his  possession,  which 
might  suggest  a  doubt  of  his  apostolic  cha- 
racter. He  had  a  sergeant's  oath,  which 
runs  thus : — 

'  I,  A  B,  do  voluntarily  declare  that  I 

*  will  come  forward  when  called  upon  by 
'  my  captain  or  sqperior  officer,  and  aid 
'  him  in   any  eligible  manner  that  may 

*  tend  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  or 
'  the  freedom  of  Ireland ;  and  that  I  will 

*  not  call  forward,  under  arms,  any  of  the 

*  men  consigned  to  my  command,  without 

*  the  authority  of  my  superior  officer ;  and 
'  that  I  will  not  risk,  by  any  illegal  meet- 

*  ing,  the  safety  of  any  individual  under 

*  my  command.' 

This  oath  throws  some  suspicion,  I  fear, 
on  the  good  intentions  of  the  political  ser- 
mon on  obedience  and  sobriety,  of  which 
Mr.  Ratigan  had  so  many  thousand  copies : 
but  there  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ra- 
tigan a  still  more  awkward  document.  It 
reposed  peaceably,  side  by  side,  witli  the 
admirable  address  which  was  cheered  just 
now,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  commentary 
upon  it. 

It  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  United 
Irishmen  in  thirteen  counties  of  Ireland  ; 
that  is,  of  the  men  among  whom  the  ad- 
dress was  to  be  distributed,  and  who 
amounted,  from  Mr.  Ratigan's  returns,  to 
111,725  men,   for  whom   there  were  in 


store,  according  to  the  same  return,  6,919 
guns,  34,632  ball  cartridges,  and  43,Id5 
pikes.  So  much  for  Mr.  Ratigfin  and  bii 
exhortations  to  sobriety  and  good  order* 
Now,  all  that  I  meant  to  prove  was,  that 
it  may  so  happen  that  men  with  very 
dangerous  intentions  may  sometimes  give 
very  good  advice  respecting  the  duties  of 
peace,  and  obedience  to  the  law ;  apd  I 
hope  that  I  have  succeeded. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  prac- 
tical course  I  shall  pursue.  Shall  I  vote 
for  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  thus 
permit  a  further  consideration  of  it?  or, 
shall  I  reject  it  at  once,  as  an  act  of  in- 
tolerable and  unjustified  despotim?  I 
have,  it  is  true,  an  alternative :  I  may,  if 
I  choose,  range  myself  under  the  standard 
which  has  been  erected  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  the  member 
for  Lambeth.  But  really.  Sir,  the  device 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  shield  is  so 
liitle  inspiriting,  that  I  am  forced  to  hesi- 
tate. If  his  war-cry  had  been,  •*  Down  with 
the  Bilir  or,  ** Trial  by  Jury!"  or, 
<'  Stand  by  the  Laws !"  or,  *'  The  British 
Constitution  or  Death !''  one  might  have 
partaken  of  the  enthusiasm  of  your  leader, 
and  followed  him  at  all  hazards.  But 
when  the  leader  has  chosen  such  a  very 
unromantic  motto— when  his  standard  \g 
merelyHnscribed — **  That  this  Bill  be  read 
a  first  time  on  this  day  fortnight ;'' — 
when  he  rallies  his  followers  with  the  sage 
advice,  '*  Let  us  wait  a  little," — **  Come, 
tarry  awhile  with  me,"  1  have  self-posses- 
sion enough  to  resist  his  appeal. 

Wait  a  fortnight!  and  for  what  ?  Why, 
to  see  what  effect  the  promise  of  remedial 
measures  will  have  in  a  fortnight.  Did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hear  the  Secre- 
cretary  of  Ireland  give  an  account  of  the 
relative  progress  of  crime  during  certain 
periods  of  each  of  the  last  four  years?  It 
was  bad  enough  in  1829;  it  was  worse  in 
1830;  1831  was  still  more  alarming;  but 
1832  almost  exceeded  belief.  Weill  but 
you  have  had  "  remedial"  measures  in 
abundance  during  the  interval.  Why, 
you  had  extinction  of  tithe,  as  it  was 
called :  nay  more,  you  had  the  great  heal- 
ing measure  of  all.  Reform  of  Parliament. 
If  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  space  of 
four  years;  nay,  if  they  have  made<^-or, 
at  any  rate,  if  matters  have  become,  in 
spite  of  them — infinitely  worse,  where  is 
the  Hse  of  waiting  a  fortni^rht  ?  How  I 
wish  we  were  at  this  moment  at  the  end 
of  the  fortnight,  and  that  I  could  just  ask 
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the  member  for  Lambeth^  what  he  would 
do  next?  Would  he  wait  another  fort- 
nighty  or  pass  the  Bill?  No,  Sir,  there  is 
no  use  in  this  delay ;  there  is  no  use  in 
pausing  on  the  banks  of  this  turbid  stream, 
and  poring  over  the  waters,  to  see  wiiether, 
some  days  hence,  they  will  be  less  streaked 
and  discoloured  with  human  blood.  I  am 
for  passing  over  while  it  is  yet  day ;  while 
the  current  is  yet  fordable ;  while  it  is  yet 
within  our  power  to  carry  across  the 
stream  succour  to  the  law,  and  consolation 
to  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  who  have 
begun  to  despair.  Wait  a  fortnight,  and 
you  may  be  too  late!  not  because  you 
waited  the  fortnight;  but  because  you 
showed  the  symptoms  of  irresolution  and 
fear.  The  current  already  rapid,  but  still 
passable,  may,  before  you  are  aware,  be- 
come a  foaming  torrent,  that  refuses  to  be 
crossed— 
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I  have  attempted  to  refute  some  of  the 
objections  urg^  against  this  measure ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  here,  it  is  in  this 
list,  in  this  bloody  catalogue  of  crime,  that 
the  true  answer  to  these  objections  lies:— 
196  murders  and  murderous  attempts; 
194  burnings;  1 ,827  burglaries  and  attacks 
on  houses !  Can  you  deny  these  facts ; 
and  if  you  cannot,  where  is  your  answer  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  them?  It  is 
too  powerful  not  to  be  repeated.  Above 
2,200  acts  of  insurrectionary  violence  have 
been  committed  in  one  single  year  in 
one  single  province. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  murders! — 
Why,  you  have  fought  great  battles,  and 
achieved  famous  victories,  at  a  less  cost 
of  English  blood  !  [An  Hon  Member :  No, 
no  I]  No !  but  I  say  emphatically,  Yes. 
The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  cost  you  less. 
The  terrible  bombardment  of  Algiers  cost 
you  less.  With  less  profusion  of  English 
blood  you  rolled  back  the  6ery  tide  which 
the  exulting  valour  of  France  poured  upon 
the  heights  of  Busaco.  But  why  do  I  talk 
of  battles? — Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble 
the  comparison  between  death  on  the  field 
of  honour,  and  that  death  which  is  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  Irish  assassins.  It  is  not 
tlie  fatal  hour  of  that  death  that  is  most 
terrible ;  it  is  the  wasting  misery  of  sus- 
pense, the  agony  of  expectation,  that  is 
listening  for  weeks  and  months  to  every 
nightly  sound,  lest  it  be  the  fatal  knell  to 
summon  a  whole  family  to  destruction. 


These  are  the  real  terrors,  from  which  the 
act  of  murder  is  but  too  often  a  merciful 
relief.  In  Ireland  they  can  afford  to  give 
you  notice  of  death ;  and  woe  to  the 
victim  that  receives  that  notice  and  neg- 
lects it  I  In  England,  who  is  there  that 
has  mixed  in  public  life  and  has  not  re- 
ceived some  anonymous  warning,  or  threat 
of  personal  injury,  and,  having  received  it, 
does  not  treat  it  either  as  a  malignant 
jest,  or  an  empty  menace,  which  proves, 
that  from  one  quarter,  at  least,  he  is  in  no 
danger  ?  But,  in  Ireland,  these  warnings 
are  given  in  sober  earnestness.  They  are 
the  preliminary  tortures,  the  refinements 
of  cruelty,  which  embitter  the  pangs  of 
death.  These,  Sir,  may  appear  slight 
things,  but  they  are  in  truth,  the  colours 
that  paint  the  state  of  society  more  vividly 
than  volumes  of  laboured  disquisitions. 

There  never  was  a  tale  of  fictitious  honor 
that  equalled  the  romance  that  in  that 
state  of  society  real  life  has  presented. 
There  never  was  a  creative  fancy  that 
could  figure  to  itself  a  state  of  misery  more 
terrible  than  that  which  has  been,  and 
now  is,  endured  by  many  a  family  in  Ire- 
land, or  could  pourtray,  from  imagination 
alone,  such  examples  of  heroic  fortitude, 
of  sublime  composure  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  as  have  been  exhibited  by  illiterate 
and  wretched  peasants.  There  you  may 
find  the  gauge  and  measure  of  the  load 
of  agony  which  the  human  spirit,  after 
repeated  trials,  can  endure,  without  faint- 
ing under  the  pressure. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  scenes  of  atrocity  and  suffering 
with  which  I  was  once  familiar.  Will  the 
House  bear  with  me  while  I  mention  one 
fact  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  both 
as  to  the  misery  that  is  endured,  and  as  to 
the  fortitude  that  is  exhibited  ?  It  occurred 
long  ago,  but  it  was  then  no  rare  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  less  so  now. 

There  was  a  family  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  ;  the  eldest  child,  a  girl 
about  nine  years  of  age.  The  father  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  giving  evidence 
against  some  persons  charged  with  White- 
boy  offences,  who  were,  I  believe,  tried 
and  executed.  He  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country ;  he  came  to  Dublin :  but  the 
desire  to  return  to  his  native  spot  overcame 
his  fears,  and  he  was  resolved  to  brave  the 
danger.  It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate  with 
him  :  all  he  asked  was,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  and  that 
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house  might  be  slated.  Perhaps  some 
English  Members  are  not  aware  of  the 
object  of  this  request,  and  do  not  see  the 
great  differeuce,  in  point  of  security,  be- 
tween a  thatched  and  a  slated  house. 
Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  slight,  almost 
imperceptible  circumstances,  that  are  un- 
erring indications  of  the  state  of  society. 
The  house  is  slated,  as  a  means  of  ad- 
ditional defence,  to  prevent  the  murderers, 
who  may  try  to  force  an  entrance  through 
the  door  or  window,  from  setting  fire  to 
the  roof  in  case  of  failure.  The  man  re- 
turned to  his  home,  took  possession  of  his 
house,  received  a  notice. to  leave  it,  and  a 
threat  of  murder  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  still 
resisted  all  importunity  to  him  to  come  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  remained  with  his 
family  some  weeks,  without  being  attacked, 
long  enough  to  relax  his  vigilance.  One 
night  his  house  was  surrounded  either  by 
eleven  or  nine  men  (I  forget  which  at  this 
moment).  He  was  asleep  in  bed  with  his 
wife  and  children.  They  broke  into  the 
honse,  dragged  the  man  just  outside  the 
door,  and  murdered  him  in  the  mpst  horrid 
manner,  with  pitchforks,  in  the  hearing 
and  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Now,  let  the  House  mark  what 
I  am  about  to  relate.  While  the  husband 
was  in  the  struggles  of  death,  the  mother 
took  her  child — the  child  of  nine  years  of 
age ; — placed  it  in  a  recess  that  was  close 
to  the  fireplace ; — and,  such  was  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  that  woman,  such  her 
awful  composure,  while  the  cries  of  her 
dying  husband  were  ringing  in  her  ears, 
that  she  said  to  her  child  :  *  Those  are  the 
'  cries  of  your  dying  father.     1  shall  be 

*  the     next   victim.      After    they    have 

*  murdered  him  they  will  murder  me : 
'  but  I  will  not  go  out  when  they  call  me; 
'  I  will  struggle  with  tjiem  to  the  last, 
'  that  I  may  give  you  time  to  do  that  for 

*  which  I  put  you  here.  My  last  act  will 
'  be  to  throw  this  dry  turf  on  the  hearth  ; 
'  and  do  vou,  by  the  glare  of  it,  watch  the 
'  faces  of  tke  murderers,  mark  them  all 
'  narrowly,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell 

*  who  they  are,  and  to  revenge  the  death 
'  of  yoor  father  and  your  mother.' 

As  the  unhappy  woman  foretold,  so  it 
fell  out.  She  was  summoned,  but  she  did 
not  go  forth.  After  a  short  but  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  with  her  murderers,  she 
was  dragged  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was 
actually  slain  upon  the  bleeding  body  of 
her  husband.  The  child  obeyed  her  dying 
command;— watched,  by  the  lighted  turf, 
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the  faces  and  every  motion  of  the 
sins ;  and  upon  the  artless  evidence  of 
that  child,  which  nothing  could  shake, 
five  of  those  assassins  were  convicted,  and 
hanged  !  Such  are  the  romances  of  real 
life! 

Alas !  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
such  things  take  place,  it  is  not  merely 
that  laws  are  powerless  ;  all  the  moral  re- 
straints and  checks  on  crime  appear  to 
have  lost  their  force.  Those  feelings  oif 
pity,  those  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature,  which,  in  other  times,  have  given 
protection,  at  least  to  the  helplessness  of 
age  and  infc^icy,  are  extinct.  There 
is  no  remorse.  The  conscience — "  which 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,'* — inflicts  no 
secret  punishment  on  the  murderer  whom 
the  law  has  spared.  Those  superstitious 
terrors ;  those  salutary,  and  almost  in- 
stinctive prejudices,  that  impress  the  mind 
with  a  belief  that  murder  cannot  escape 
detection — are  obliterated.  The  mighty 
genius  that  dived  deepest  into  the  reces- 
ses of  the  human  heart,  and  laid  bare  the 
springs  of  human  action,  never  imagined 
the  total  extinction  of  pity  and  remorse. 
When  he  painted  the  murderer,  he  painted 
him  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  his 
crime,  and  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
phantoms  that  pursued  him : — 

— — «*  Blood  will  have  blood,  they  say  ; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

speak ; 
Auguries  and  understood  relations  have  brought 

•   forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.*' 

In  Ireland  the  man  of  blood  is  not 
secret :  and  neither  the  law  of  his  country 
nor  his  own  conscience,  have  any  terrors 
for  him. 

In  this  state  of  things,  then,  there  being 
no  adequate  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  law,  and  the  force  of 
moral  restraints  on  crime  being  almost 
extinguished,  shall  we  reject  at  once  this 
measure  as  unworthy  of  consideration? 
You  are  asked  how  this  measure  can 
supply  the  defect  of  evidence.  You  are 
told  that  it  is  evidence,  and  evidence  only, 
that  is  now  wanted ;  and  it  is  inquired  of 
you,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  Do  you  mean 
to  convict  without  the  proofs  of  guilt? 
and,  if  not,  how  do  you  mean  to  procure 
those  proofs?"  I  answer— By  restoring 
confidence.  Range  yourselves  on  the  side 
of  order;  lend  the  weight  of  your  authority 
to  the  law  ;  and  from  that  hour  you  will 
in5>til  confidence  into  the  peaceable  and 
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vrell-disposed,  and  itrike  terror  into  the 
coir&rd  heart!  (for  they  are  covardB)  of 
nightly  nstaMins.  Then  will  men  breathe 
a  new  atmotphere.  Then  will  the  position 
or  the  friends  at  order  and  of  its  enemies 
be  reversed;  and  those  who  Buffer  will 
come  fbrth  with  voluntary  testimony  to 
B)d  the  law,  which  gives  them  redress  for 
past  injury,  and  protects  them  from  re- 
newed wrong.  Bat  if  you  shrink  from 
your  duty — if  you  pause  for  a  fortnight — 
if  yoti  cover  your  irresolution  under  the 
flimsy  veil  of  requiring  further  time  to  con- 
sider, then  take  these  coasequencei : — 
The  contagion  of  depravity  will  rapidly 
extend  :  the  places  yet  healthy  will  be  in- 
fected ;  the  whole  land  will  become  a 
moral  wilderness,  in  which  every  principle 
of  Government  will  be  lubvertod,  and 
every  rule  of  justice  reveraed — in  which 
there  will  be  no  punishment  except  for 
innocence,  and  no  security  except  for 
triumphant  guilt. 

Mr.  Ruthven,  amidst  general  cries  of 
"  Question,"  moved  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate. 

On  the  Question  beingput, 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  that  though  he  wished 
to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  the  measure  before  the  House,  yet  he 
did  think  that  this  would  have  been  its 
utmost  limit;  in  this  opinion  he  was  sup- 
ported by  many  Gentlemen.  He  was, 
generally,  very  much  averse  to  opposing  a 
motion  for  adjournment,  but  he  must  say, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  the 
Motion  was,  in  the  present  instance,  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  the 
Question.  After  three  nights'  debate  on 
the  6rst  stage  of  the  Bill,  he  certainlj 
must  consider  the  Motion  in  the  light  of 
an  expedient  for  delay,  and  in  that  view 
must  oppose  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment— Ayes  68 ;  Noes  466 : 
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OTerrall,  ft  H. 
0'B«ilBV,  W. 
Ftiilips,^. 
Roche,  D. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Roiiayne,  D. 
Rorke,  J.  II. 
Ruthvsn,  E. 
Scholelield,  J. 
Shflil,  R.  L. 
Siawell,  LieuU-CoL 
Sullivan,  R. 
Tennyion,  rt.  bon.C. 
Torreos,  Lient.-Col.R. 
Tvnte,  C.  K.  K. 
TyniB,  C.  J.  K. 
Vicars,  N. 
Wallace,  R. 
Watburton,  H. 
Williams,  Colonel  G. 


Majority  3' 
Another 


Another  division  on  the  Motion,  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn,  took  place — 
Ayes  63 ;  Noes  46S  :  Majority  405. 

List  of  the  Ayen. 
Attwood,  T.  Bulwer,  E.  L. 


Baiawi 
Baillie,  j.  E. 
Barron,  II.  W. 
Baynlun,  Cap  lain 
Beauclerit,  Major 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Blackney,  W. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 


Bulwer,  H.  I,. 
Ruller,  Hon,  P. 
Dauni,  T.  O. 
Faithful,  G. 
FancnuTt,  Major  C.St. 

FiclJen,  J. 
Finn,  W.  V. 


Fil^nild,T. 
Fituimon,  C. 
Fituimon,  N. 
f  reach,  F. 
Grattao,  H. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
UuDiphrey,  J. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W, 
Janes,  W. 
KinlixJi,  G. 
Lalor,P. 
Longton,  G. 
LvDch.A.lI. 
Haclachlan,  L. 
Macnatnara,  Msj.  W. 

N. 
MoIeswoTth,  Sir  W. 
Ntgle,  Sir  It. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'ConAell,  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  D, 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 


Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lloyd  observed,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  out- 
lagea  committed  in  Ireland,  and  it  ww 
equally  undoubted  that  they  should  be 
put  down ;  but  the  question  which  the 
House  had  to  determine  was,  whether  such 
a  measure  as  the  proposed  one  was  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  and  whether  a 
due  and  vigorous  admiaistralion  of  the 
existing  laws  would  not  amply  autiice 
without  its  enactment.  He  contended 
that  the  case  of  a  necessity  for  such  an 
unconstitutional  measure  had  not  been 
made  out  by  bis  Majesty's  Oovemment, 
and  he  maintained  that  the  existing  laws 
afforded  sufficient  means  for  restoring 
peace  and  good  order  in  that  distrwted 
country.  Let  the  Government  and  the 
constituted  authorities  only  do  their  duty, 
and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  have 
no  occasion  for  those  increased  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  by 
this  Bill.  He  could  point  to  an  instance 
in  which  the  vigorous  execution  of  its  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Governmeat  led  to 
similar  happy  results  in  this  country.  In 
the  year  1612  a  general  illegal  o^niza- 
tion  took  place  throughout  the  manufac> 
turing  districts;  the  same  system  of  in- 
timidation that  was  now  practised  in  Ire- 
land was  universdily  resorted  to;  the  Ma- 
gistrates shrunk  from  the  performance  of 
ilieir  duties;  bnl  one  man  came  forward 
at  his  post,  and,  auisted  by  the  vigorcHW 
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eiertkmi  of  the  Government  of  that  day^ 
he  effectually  pat  down  the  disturbances 
and  restored  tranquillity.  He  objected  to 
this  measure  altogether,  but  he  especially 
objected  to  those  military  tribunals  which 
would  be  constituted  under  it,  and  which 
were  so  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  injustice  and  oppression.  There 
was  an  intense  feeling  against  the  measure 
in  England.  Re  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  petition,  numerously  signed  from  his 
coostituents,  to  present  against  it.  [The 
hon*  Member  addressed  the  House  for 
some  time ;  but  noise  and  cries  of  "  Ques- 
tion/' dsc,  prevented  what  he  said  from 
being  beard.] 

Mr.  Baldwin  moved  the  Adjournment 
of  the  Debate  to  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  seconded  the 
Motion, 

Lord  Alihoirp  said,  that  the  objection 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Motion  of 
Adjournment,  when  it  was  made  before, 
was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  House 
to  adjourn  at  that  early  period  of  the 
night.  He  then  certainly  thought,  that 
they  might  go  on  with  the  discussion 
somja  time  longer,  not  that  he  at  all  wish- 
ed to  prevent  those  Gentlemen  who  might 
be  desirous  to  address  the  House  from 
speaking,  but,  because  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  to  adjourn  a  debate  of  this  kind 
at  an  early  hour  every  night  before  its 
conclusmn  would  be  productive  of  great 
delay  and  unnecessary  inconvenience.  He 
had  not,  however,  the  same  objection  to 
the  Motion  for  Adjournment  when  it  was 
brought  forward,  fis  it  now  was,  at  a  more 
advanced  hour  of  the  night.  An  hon. 
friend  behind  him  suggested,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow,  but 
he  thought,  that  upon  the  score  of  conve- 
nience alone  that  would  be  objectionable. 

Debate  adjourned  till  the  following 
Monday. 

Business  of  the  House.]  On  the 
Motion,  that  the  House  do  at  its  rising 
adjourn  till  Monday, 

8ir  Robert  Inglis  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  what  course  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue to  get  through  the  business  of  the 
House.  Hitherto  Irish  subjects  had  occu- 
pied almost  the  uninterrupted  attention  of 
the  House.  He  regretted  that  the  time 
of  the  House  should  be  frittered  away,  or 
that  the  confidence  which  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  inclined  to  place  in  the 
noble  Lord  dhould  be  diminished  by  his 


yielding  to  the  clamour  which  was  raised 
on  this  question.  He  trusted,  that  no 
further  procrastination  would  take  place, 
and  that  on  Monday  the  House  would 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  with- 
out further  adjournment. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  that  having  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  to-morrow,  he 
felt  it  right  to  say,  that  he  hoped  the 
Debate  would  be  concluded  on  Monday. 
He  trusted,  that  the  Irish  Members,  who 
had  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Debate,  and  to  whom  he  admitted  it 
was  right,  that  a  great  share  of  time  and 
attention  should  be  conceded  on  a  ques- 
tion in  which  they  were  so  much  inter- 
ested, would  not  desire  to  defer  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  longer.  There  would 
be  many  opportunities  for  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  measure  to  state  their  ob- 
jections to  its  details,  but  he  trusted,  that 
they  would  allow  the  House  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  question  of  the  first 
reading  on  Monday. 

Mr.  O'Drvyer  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  taken  upon  him  to  school  the  Irish 
Members.  He  did  not  know  what 
authority  the  hon.  Baronet  had  to  lecture 
independent  Members,  or  to  forbid  them 
from  defending  the  people  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Government — [cnet  of 
••  Oh,  oh,"  and  «  Quegtion**].  Question  I 
Gentlemen  might  call  question,  and  cry 
it  in  chorus,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
him  from  speaking.  Because  the  Go-^ 
vernment  was  supported  by  a  party  who 
had  never  before  acted  with  them,  was  it 
to  be  endured,  that  independent  Members, 
supported  by  the  people,  should  be  deter- 
red from  expressing  their  opinions  or 
would  forego  their  right  of  resisting  to  the 
last  letter,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  tlie  death,  of 
the  question,  this  attack  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland,  even  by  every  subterfuge  in 
their  power. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  that  setting  aside 
the  irritation  which  had  been  excited, 
there  never  was  any  thing  more  unfounded 
than  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  Members 
had  consumed  more  than  their  adequate 
share  of  this  Debate.  How  many  had 
spoken  ?  One,  for  a  shbrt  time,  on  the 
first  night;  two  on  the  secpnd;  and  one 
on  this  night — only  one  Irish  Member 
had  spoken  to-night.  This  was  a  question 
in  which  the  Irish  Members  were  deeply 
interested.  To  English  Gentlemen  it  was 
a  matter  of  judicial  determination :  they 
£2 
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MrirUTis.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Kino«  from 
Samby  and  Wodmore ;  by  the  Marquen  of  Lansdown, 
Itom  Wareham;  by  Earl  Gkky,  fh>m  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Doncaster,  and  Mofhtt ;  by  the  Earlof  Bbauchamp, 
from  Lutterworth  and  Fcnwick  ;  and  by  the  Earl  of 
RoDKN,  from  EnnisklUcn,  Mallow,  and  the  Scotch  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, — for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery. — By  Earl  Amhkrst,  from  St.  Geon^c's,  Hanover 
Square,  for  a  more  Equal  Distribution  of  the  Rate  levied 
under  the  Metropolitan  PoUoe  Act;  and  fh>m  the  same, 
for  Poor  Laws  (Ireland). — By  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  tnm 
Bristol;  by  Lord  Saltoun,  from  Kirluntilloch ;  by  the 
Earl  of  RosKBKRY,  flrom  Hallamshire  and  Dollar;  by 
Earl  Cawdor,  from  Auldearn ;  by  Lord  WHARifcuprs, 
ftom  Sheflield ;  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  flrom  Islington, 
St.  Albans,  and  four  other  Places;  by  a  Right  Reverend 
Prblatb,  from  Bridlington ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wblls,  from  Taunton ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Ruden,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  and  five  other  Places, — for 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of 
RoeBBBRY,  ftvnn  Urquhart,  to  vest  the  Right  of  Electing 
Ministers  of  the  (^lurch  of  Scotland  in  all  the  resident 
Male  Inhabitants  in  frill  communion  with  that  Church. — 
By  I^ord  CMNCVRRTf    frgm  CarrkWiiuicross,  against 


Coerdre  Meanuret  for  Irdand;  for  the  AbolitiOB  oC 
Tithes:  and  a  Le^lative  Provirion  for  Uie  Desdtiite;  the 
Infirm,  and  tbe  Aged  Populatioa  of  Irdind ;  and  Ivy  th« 
same,  ftom  Donoughroore  and  Knodted,  fortiieAboUtlaa 
of  Tithes.— By  Earl  Grby,  from  Cttfron,  DaxtDKnilli, 
Hardness,  and  Townstall,  for  a  participation  In  the  Privl- 
leges  of  the  Dartmouth  Cbrporation ;  from  Alnwidc*  tliat 
the  Corporate  Oflioen  may  be  ehosen  by  tbe  Freemen; 
and  ftt>m  Leith,  fur  Reform  of  the  BuiglM  of  Sootfam4f 
and  the  System  of  Taxation  adopted  in  than. 
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were  the  judges,  and  the  Irish  were  the 
victims.  Although  the  Irish  Members 
rejoiced  that  so  many  Engh'sh  Gentlemen 
had  interested  themselves  in  their  con- 
cerns, and  taken  part  in  the  Debate,  still 
they  claimed  as  much  for  themselves ;  and 
they  never  would  consent  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution  in  Ireland, 
without  protesting  against  it,  in  limine, 
and  convincing  the  House,  if  it  was  possi- 
ble to  convince  it,  that  this  measure 
ought  not  to  pass  into  a  law.  If  any  one 
Grentleman  were  guilty  of  any  trespass 
upon  the  legitimate  time  or  patience  of 
the  House,  let  the  censure  fall  upon  him ; 
or  if  more  than  one  fell  into  that  error,  let 
them  share  the  blame,  and  he  was  sure 
that  they  would  not  meet  with  countenance 
from  their  colleagues  from  that  country. 
But  if  Irish  Members  kept  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  canvass- 
ed the  measure  with  temper — as  much 
temper  as  they  could  command  upon  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance — he  was 
sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would  hold  them  in  great  disregard  if 
they  surrendered  their  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PTa^^er  addressing  the  House  from 
one  of  the  side  galleries,  observed  that  it 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  an  anti- 
Reformer,  who  had  given  every  opposition 
in  his  power  to  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  that  House  to  taunt  Irish  Members, 
because  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  Constitution  in  their 
country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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MfifUTXB.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motton  of  Locd 
Ebrimoton,  the  Names  of  Military  Govenxm  and  Dqputy 
Governors  of  Garrisons,  at  Home  and  Abroadj  witti  thfeir 
Salaries. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Moribov,  from  Ipawidi*  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Soap. — fiiy  Mr.  O.  J.  Hrats- 
ooTs,  from  Falldngham;  by  Coloael  Scali,  from  Dart- 
mouUis  by  Mr.  Morison,  from  Ipswidi;  and  by  die 
Earl  of  DARUNOTOir,  from  Sheen,  and  five  other  Flaeet, 
—for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Lovd 
John  Russsll,  ftom  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  for*  Rerviaion 
of  the  Criminal  Code. — By  Mr.  Vkrwon  Smitr,  ftom 
Brigstock,  Northampton;  and  by  Lord  Jobk  Rvaaitx, 
ftrom  Cliflk  R(^*  GUdenome,  and  AxnifaMter»— for  tte 
AboUtion  of  Slavery.— By  Mr.  Ttiirll,  fitna  Stow,  for 
the  Repeal  of  tfie  Duty  on  Taxed  Carts:  and  fitim  Frae- 
holders  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  against  tiamfowlng  the 
Aasins  from  that  Town  to  Ipswich ;  and  by  Earl  JxRmrif, 
from  the  Aldermen  and  Buigessei  of  the  same  Placeto  die 
same  eflbct. — ^By  Mr.  Dobwn,  flrom  Arm^t  and  by  Mr. 
Srxil,  from  RoBcreat— against  Coerdve  Meararea  for 
Irdand.— By  Mr.  Shxil,  from  Clonoalky  and  Roasmov^ 
for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes;  and  from  Dublin,  for  tbe 
Revision  of  a  part  of  the  Reform  Act. 

Established  Church  in  Walks.] 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  presented  a  Peti^ 
tion  from  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Chester,  connected  with  the  principality  of 
Wales,  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that 
although  the  petition  was  signed  by  only 
100  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  be  be- 
lieved it  contained  the  sentiments  not  only 
of  a  majority  of  that  city  but  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  gene- 
rally. He  trusted  the  House  would  allow 
him  briefly  to  state  what  the  petitioners 
complained  of  as  grievances.  He  believed 
that  it  was  pretty  well  known  to  most  of 
those  present,  that  the  principality  of  Wales 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  over  which 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  as  to  the  southern 
districts,  and  over  the  northern  districts  the 
Bishops  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  presided. 
In  North  and  South  Wales  the  situation 
and  condition  of  the  Church  Establishment 
was  very  different,  as  in  the  north  the 
church  was  rich,  while  in  the  south,  on  the 
contrar)',  it  was  rather  poor.  The  peti- 
tioners complained  that  the  great  tithes 
were  for  the  mast  part  paid  to  the  Bishops, 
Deans,  and  Chapters  or  St.  Asaph,  Lidi* 
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field  and  Coventry^  and  Chester^  and  that 
tlie  livings  were  principally  in  the  patron- 
age of  Bishops  or  laymen  not  connected 
with  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was,  that  they  were  bestowed 
upon  gentlemen  (eligible  certainly  in  point 
or  education),  the  friends  of  the  patrons, 
who  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  the 
people,  who  did  not  even  understand  their 
langoi^,  and  who  did  not  confer  upon 
them  the  boon  of  residence.  The  petition- 
ers further  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
small  tithes  were  in  the  hands  of  rectors 
and  other  persons,  from  whom  the  people 
received  no  ^iritual  instruction.  That 
duty  was  left  to  the  Welsh  curates— a  body 
of  men  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  re- 
spect; but  hon^  Gentlemen  must  know 
tiiat  their  education  could  not  possibly  be  so 
flood  as  such  a  responsible  duty  required. 
It  was  well  known  that  they  could  expect 
from  the  Church  no  more  than  from  150/. 
to  200/1  per  anniun — an  expectation  too 
limited  to  afford  such  an  education  as  was 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  where 
the  tithes  produced  sometning  like  a  sum 
of  9,000/.  per  annum,  the  curate  would  be 
handsomely  paid  out  of  that ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, such  was  not  the  case.  Few  of 
them  were  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  100/., 
not  more  than  ^0/.  of  which  came  from  the 
tithes,  40/.  more  of  it  was  made  up  from 
fees,  or,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  being 
schoolmaster,  and  the  remainder — that  is, 
the  same  amount  so  raised — 40/.,  was  made 
up  from  that  much-abused  trust  called 
Queen  Anne's  bounty.  So  that  the  peti- 
tioners complained,  that  while  such  large 
sums  of  money  were  drawn  for  tithes,  the 
curates  were  left  unprovided  for.  They 
also  complained  that  in  fact  they  were 
taxed  to  make  up  those  salaries  which  the 
rectors  ought  to  pay,  having  only  a  few 
years  ago  been  called  upon  to  vote  a  sum 
of  14,000/.  in  order  to  make  up  that  fund. 
With  regard  to  South  Wales,  the  tithes 
were  principally  held  by  laymen,  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  prevalence,  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  of  pluralities  and  ab- 
senteeism. In  one  county,  out  of  eighty 
benefices,  there  were  only  thirty  in  which 
there  were  resident  clergymen.  The 
curates  were  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
ill  off,  and  some  of  them  were  so  ill  paid 
that  they  were  obliged  to  rent  farms  for 
their  subsistence.  Others,  again,  found 
themselves  compelled  to  perform  duty  in 
several  paruhes,  some  of  them  in  as  many 
lu  fimr  in  one  day^  and^  as  a  natural  conse- 


quence, the  service  was  very  irregularly 
performed  in  those  parishes.  The  peti* 
tioners  stated,  that  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor  were  much  overpaid.  He 
would  not  pretend  to  say  what  might  be 
the  extent  of  the  remuneration  deserved  by 
the  duty  performed,  but  this,  he  would  say, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  than 
the  manner  in  which  their  revenues  wercf 
raised,  viz.,  by  attaching  to  them  the  in- 
comes of  many  benefices,  thereby  depriving 
those  benefices  of  the  advantages  they 
would  otherwise  enjoy.  He  thought  he 
had  now  pretty  nearly  stated,  the  amount 
of  grievances  complained  of  in  the  petition^ 
but  they  did  not  ask  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Yet  they  were  as  much,  if  not 
more,  af^rieved  than  they  would  be  by 
merely  paying  their  tithes  to  clergymen  of 
a  difierent  persuasion,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
tithes  were  paid  into  hands  from  whom 
they  could  receive  no  spiritual  assistance  of 
any  kind.  All  they  asked  for,  however^ 
was  justice,  and  for  an  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  Wales ;  and  he  trusted  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  would  apply  itself 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  people  distin- 
guished alike  for  talent,  courage,  loyalty, 
and  patience,  not  under  the  apprehension 
of  danger,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the 
still  small  voice  of  justice.  The  minds  of 
the  Welsh  people  had  been  much  alienated 
from  the  Established  Church,  by  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  it.  When  he  stated 
that  out  of  2,200  places  of  worship  in 
Wales,  little  more  than  one- third  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  the  well-wishers 
of  that  Church  would  see  that  it  was  high 
time  to  check  the  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  it.  He  begged  pardon  for  having  so 
long  taken  up  the  attention  of  the  House 
upon  this  subject,  but  when  it  was  consider- 
ed that  he  advocated  the  cause  of  a  class  of 
people  but  little  able  to  protect  themselves, 
he  doubted  not  the  House  would  readily 
grant  him  the  pardon  he  prayed. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  highly  as  he  re- 
spected his  neighbours  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  he  thought  the  complaints  of 
grievances  in  Wales,  if  any  such 
could  be  made,  would  come  witli  a  better 
grace  from  the  parties  who  resided  in 
Wales,  and  who  experienced  those  griev- 
ances ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  agree  that 
it  was  open  to  every  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  state  any  circumstances 
which  he  might  think  were  prejudicial  to 
that  Establishment.  Those  persons,  though 
not  personaUy  affected  by  the  existence  of 
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the  alleged  evils^  were  not  precluded  from 
laying  them  before  the  House ;  Lut^  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  extraordinary  that  these 
alleged  evils  had  not  been  before  complain, 
cd  of  rather  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
than  by  those  of  Chester.  It  was  perfectly 
true,  tlxat  in  the  diocesses  which  had  been 
made,  in  the  diocess  of  St.  Asaph,  for  in- 
stance, the  tithes  which  previously  be- 
longed  to  the  monasteries,  (as  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom)  were,  at  the  Reform- 
ation, given  to  other  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
such  as  the  deans  and  chapters  of  St.  Asaph, 
of  Winchester,  of  Westminster,  and  to 
colleges  in  both  Universities.  In  other 
cases,  the  tithes  were  vested  in  private  in- 
dividuals ;  but,  in  this  respect,  the  people 
of  Wales  were  not  worse  off  than  others. 
Tithes,  so  vested,  had  for  a  period  of  300 
years,  been  matters  of  purchase  and  sale ; 
and  the  pn)perty  was  held  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  land.  But  his  noble 
friend  was  mistaken  in  one  part  of  his 
statement,  in  which  he  observed,  that  there 
were  instances  in  which  non-resident  in- 
cumbents, and  of  curates  who  did  the  duty, 
being  paid  out  of  Queen  Ann's  Bounty. 
Such  could  not  be  the  fact,  as  that  fund 
was  confined  to  the  augmentation  of  small 
benefices,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  sti- 
pendiary curacies.  With  respect  to  non- 
residence,  it  was  a  very  great  evil,  which 
it  wsis  the  bounden  duty  of  Parliament,  in 
every  way  in  its  power,  to  put  a  stop  to. 
He  had  been  always  anxious  to  support 
measures  to  compel  the  residence  of  incum- 
bents; but  such  attempts  hud  too  fre- 
quently been  thwarted  by  conilicting  inter- 
ests. Persons  having  purchased  the  pa- 
tronage of  two  livings,  and  wishing  to 
provide  for  a  son  or  a  brother,  had  con- 
tended for  the  right  to  appoint  the  same 
person  to  the  two  livings.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  Returns  which  hod  been  laid  before 
Parliament  (m  this  subject,  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  find,  that  there  were  fewer 
non-residents  in  the  diocess  of  St.  Asiiph, 
than  in  most  of  the  other  diocesses,  and  he 
owed  it  to  the  character  of  a  most  excellent 
man  to  state  an  honourable  instance  in 
which  a  reverend  Prelate  refused  to  grant 
two  livings  to  any  one  person.  Me  alluded 
to  Dr.  Cleaver ;  who,  when  he  first  became 
the  Diocean  of  St.  Asaph,  had  said  to  him: 
*'  I  have  laid  down  a  rule  that  I  will  not 
grant  two  cures  of  souls  to  one  man.  I 
have  two  sons  in  the  Church ;  and  I  have 
stated  to  them  distinctly,  that  they  may  have 
the  choice  of  the  best  English  livings  my 
patronage   can  give.      Tuq  best  single 


English  livines  I  will  of  course  give  to 
them ;  and  if  I  refuse  to  give  them  more 
than  one  living,  no  person  can  think  that  I 
am  acting  unkmdly  by  them  in  refusing  to 
give  more  than  one  cure  of  souls  to  one 
person."  He  regretted  that  this  had  not 
been  the  constant  practice  of  other  Bishops^ 
who  thought  themselves  justified  in  be- 
stowing more  than  one  living  on  the  nme 
individual.  He  was  certainly  not  prepared 
to  deny  the  propriety  of  the  complaint 
which  was  urged  in  respect  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  on  the 
part  of  incumbents,  in  some  instances ;  but 
he  believed  that  this  great  abuse  had  been, 
for  some  years  past,  materially  lessened,  in 
consequence  of  the  resistance  which  was 
made  on  the  part  of  a  parish  to  such  an 
appointment,  as  illegal.  In  some  parishes 
in  Wales  in  which  the  English  language 
was  wholly  or  at  least  principally  used,  t£c 
Welsh  language  was  not  a  necessary  quali- 
fication. There  were,  however,  parishes 
in  which  there  is  a  mixed  population,  and 
where  the  duty  was  alternately  performed 
in  the  two  languages.  In  these  it  was  veiy 
usual  to  appomt  an  English  clergyman, 
assisted  by  a  Welsh  curate,  but  such  ap- 
pointments were  not  satisfactory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  clergy  ought  to  understand 
the  Welsh  language,  otherwise  they  could 
not  efficiently  discharge  many  of  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them;  and  one  of 
which  was  as  important  as  that  of  perform- 
ing the  Church  service  on  a  Sunday — he 
meant  visiting  the  sick,  and  ministering 
to  their  spiritual  wants  and  comforts.  The 
noble  Lord  stated,  that  there  were  in  Wales 
2,200  places  of  worship,  of  which  not  one- 
third  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
that  was  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  these 
chapels  were  frequented  and  supported  by 
Dissenters.  That  evil  did  not  owe  its  origin 
to  any  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church.  The  parishes  in  Wales 
were  very  extensive,  and  in  some  coses 
many  of  the  parishioners  were  above  four 
miles  distant  from  the  church.  Chapels 
and  places  of  worship,  according  to  the 
Established  Church,  could  not  be  legally 
founded  without  endowments ;  and  it  was 
imi)ossible  to  make  endowments  suffident 
for  the  support  of  a  church  for  a  scattered 
and  indigent  population  at  such  inconve- 
nient distances.  Dissenting  meeting  houses 
served  by  occasional  preachers  were  far 
more  easily  constructed.  Was  it  then  to 
be  wondered  at  tliat  the  people  gave  a 
preference  to  a  chapel  near  their  owndooiy, 
rather  than  go  three  milei  to  attend  wor- 
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•hip?  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  remove 
the  evil  complained  of,  would  be  to  adopt 
apian  which  had  been  sometimes  suggested ; 
of  reviving  some  of  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  Churchj  and  licensing  persons,  of  the 
rank  of  parish  clerks,  to  read  in  any  con- 
venient phioe  of  meetingi  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  homily,  or  sermon 
from  a  collection  to  be  published  by  au- 
thorityt  but  not  to  empower  them  to 
preach  from  their  own  composition.  This 
be  bad  reason  to  know  had  in  some  in- 
stances, been  done,  irregularly,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  haa  no  opportunity  of  attending  the 
tcrvio^  of  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Witbraham  was  desirous  of  making 
a  ISbw  observations  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
bpd  been  particularly  requested  by  many  of 
hii  friends  in  Wales  to  do  so.  The  petition 
came  from  persons,  like  himself,  friends  to  the 
Church  of  England,  who  did  not  wish  to  take 
advwatage  of  her  imperfections,  but  rather  to 
see  them  cured.  He  considered  the  picture, 
however,  which  it  drew  of  the  state  of  the 
church  of  England  in  Wales  to  be  o  ver..colour- 
ed.  It  was  most  important  that  the  House 
should  thoroughly  understand  that  the  Welsh 
Bishops  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  country  over  which  they  presided :  and  it 
was  impossible  they  could  perform  their 
duties  without  ^  knowledge  of  such  lan- 
guage. There  had  also  been  an  exclusive 
system  of  appointing  Englishmen  to  be 
Welsh  Bishops.  There  had  not  been  an 
instance  of  a  native  Welshman  being 
appointed  a  Bishop  since  the  reign  of  the 
Hanoverian  Family.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  not  to  have  so  long  ex- 
iste£^  It  could  not  be  said,  that  the  reason 
was,  that  the  Welsh  were  not  capable  of 
being  appointed  to  the  Bishops'  Bench, 
because  there  had  been  several  instances  of 
Welshmen  having  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  native  language,  and  of  having  shown 
acquirements  calculated  to  entitle  them  to 
any  situation,  however  high.  If  a  know- 
lec^  of  the  language  was  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  Bishops,  at  all  events  no 
man  could  deny  that  the  clergy  at  large 
ought  to  possess  it.  It  had  been  declared 
by  one  of  them  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
will  of  God  that  any  person  uiould  presume 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  a  language  not 
known  to  them.  The  cure  of  soms  without 
that  knowledge  was  unintelligible  to  him. 
According  to  the  system  that  had  been 
pursued,  he  knew  not  what  was  meant  by 
It.    As  to  sinecures,  or  pluralities  he  knew, 
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possession  of  no  less  than  eleven  pieces  of 
preferment — nine  livings  and  two  prefer- 
ments that  involved  no  duty.  There  were^ 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  two  religions — one  for 
the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor — one  for 
the  Aristocracy,  and  another  for  the  na- 
tives of  the  country— one  for  the  Cambro- 
Briton,  the  other  for  their  Saxon  masteis. 
Such  a  Church,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
drove  from  its  bosom  a  vast  body  of  people, 
who  would  otherwise  feel  in  no  way  disin- 
clined to  adopt  its  tenets. 

Mr.  Finn  would  not  have  risen  had  it 
not  been  that  the  noble  Lord  introduced 
the  question  of  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  had  said,  that  in  the  principality  of 
Wales  you  have  absentee  Bishops  and 
clergymen,  and  why  in  Ireland  should  you 
not  have  absentee  landlords  ?  In  Wales,  at 
least,  one-third  of  the  people  belonged  to 
the  Establishment ;  but  in  Ireland  not  one 
sixteenth  belonged  to  it.  In  Ireland  they 
had  an  absentee  Le^slature,  and  an  absentee 
proprietary,  drawing  upwards  of  5,000,000/. 
annually  from  the  people. 

Earl  Jermyn  rose  to  order.  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  the  absentee  Legisla- 
ture of  Ireland,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Welsh  Church.  If  discussions 
of  that  sort  were  permitted,  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  would  be  utterly  excluded, 
and  the  time  of  the  House  would  bo  oc- 
cupied with  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Finn  had  only  risen  to  answer  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  remark 
of  the  noble  Lord  was  not  only  unques- 
tionably correct,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  the  observance  of  the  rule 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
its  business.  The  observations  of  hon. 
Members  should  have  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject befc/e  the  House.  Whether  the  illus- 
tration which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  apt  or  not,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  decide.  He  trusted,  that  the  hon. 
Member,  after  what  had  been  stated,  would 
not  pursue  his  observations  with  respect  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Finn  said,  he  would  confine  himself 
to  the  question  as  laid  down.  Where  there 
was  true  religion,  and  a  love  for  any  parti- 
cular  form  of  worship,  its  supporters  would 
never  seek  assistance  from  the  State.  As  a 
striking  instance  of  what  he  said,  let  them 
look  at  his  own  country,  where  the  people, 
impoverished  and  burtJiened  as  they  were, 
erected  places  of  worship  in  abundance 
without  one  shilling  of  help.  They  might  pull 
down  religion  by  riches^  but  they  would 
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never  build  it  up  by  such  means.  Weiiltli  was 
at  the  best  but  a  bad  auxiliary^  and  the 
alliance  of  Chuxdi  and  State  an  adulterous 


one. 


Sir  John  Wrottcsley  considered,  that  the 
great  evil  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
was  non-residence.  On  this  subject  there 
was  a  great  anxiety  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  he,  therefore^  trusted,  that 
the  present  Session  would  not  pass  over 
without  some  means  being  adopted  for  in- 
sisting upon  the  clergy  residing  in  their 
own  cures,  and  efFcctually  doing  their  duty. 
In  demanding  that,  he  required  notliing 
new,  for  by  an  Act  of  Henry  8th,  parish- 
ioners were  empowered  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dencc  of  their  clergyman,  and  what  he 
wished  was,  to  bring  back  that  state  of 
things.  A  most  improvident  Act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  3rd,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  found  to  press  severely  on 
clergymen  who  had  large  families  and 
gmaJl  livings.  That  Act,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  and  enforcing  residence,  in  some  cases 
legalized  it,  and  placed  the  whole  of  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who,  he 
hoped,  used  it  well  and  properly ;  but  he 
was  much  afraid  they  too  often  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  away  by  their  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  hoped,  that  in  any  mea- 
sure regarding  non-residence,  those  per- 
sons who  were  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, the  parishioners,  would  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  that  which  was  their 
right — the  residence  of  their  pastor. 

Mr.  Cobhetf  liad  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  present  discussion,  nor  was  he  when 
the  Act  passed,  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
hod  alluded.  When  that  Act  passed,  he 
had  wamc<l  the  country,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  The  Act  was  brought  in  by 
Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  William  Scott,  who 
was  member  for  one  of  the  Universities, 
and  he  did  that  at  the  call  of  his  ccmsti- 
tuents,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  be- 
tween 700  and  800  informations  which 
liad  been  laid  against  them  for  non-resi- 
dence under  the  1.3th  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  had  a  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  books  of  the  House,  for  a  Return 
of  the  exact  number  of  actions  thus  quash- 
ed by  this  law,  which  he  considered  one  of 
the  most  unjust  Acts  ever  ^mssed  by  any 
legislative  assembly.  Such  was,  in  fact, 
the  number  of  informations  that  was  quash- 
ed bv  that  most  infamous  Act — infamous 
it  certainly  was,  for  it  was  a  past  facto  law, 
by  which  the  informer  lost  not  only  his 
time,  but  a  lafge  sum  of  money.    For  his 


own  part,  his  attachment  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  to  be  questioned, 
for  he  had  a  certificate  of  it  from  a  Bishop. 
YcB,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  pam. 
phlet  he  published  in  1813,  stated  that  he 
knew  of  no  lay  writer  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  Established  Church.  In  the  second 
edition,  however,  he  said,  in  a  note,  I  beg 
Mr.  Cobbett's  pardon,  for  I  do  believe  him 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  Established  Church. 
Having  this  under  the  hand  of  a  Bishop, 
he  need  not  put  forward  any  mofessions 
of  attachment  to  the  Church.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  which 
he  alluded  had  been  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  non-resident  clergymen.  But 
the  Act,  besides,  repealed  the  I3th  of 
Elizabeth,  one  of  much  importance,  which 
prevented  the  clergy  from  renting  farms 
in  the  parishes  of  their  several  benefices ; 
and  also  prevented  them  from  trafficking, 
that  is,  buying  and  selling  the  same  thing 
for  a  protit.  It  relieved  them  from  all 
those  shackles,  and  enabled  them,  by  the 
permission  of  theBishops,  to  be  traffickers,  and 
to  rent  farms  in  their  own  parishes,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  take  many  unfair  advant- 
ages of  their  parishioners.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  any  improper  motive  or  neglect 
of  duty  to  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
spoken,  but  he  must  observe,  that  he  was 
in  the  House  when  this  Act  passed.  |[Sir 
John  JVrottestey  said,  he  did  not  antici- 
pate these  effects.]  He  dared  to  say  the 
hon.  Baronet  did  not,  but  one  of  its  effects 
had  been,  that  out  often  thousand  benefices, 
there  were  only  4,000  that  had  regular 
incumbents.  The  consequence  was,  that 
everywhere,  tus  tlic  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  people  were  quitting  the  Established 
Church.  Another  effect  had  been,  that 
since  then  the  clergy  had  become  traflickers 
and  renting  fanners,  and  had  fallen  very 
much  in  public  estimation.  Indeed,  he 
had  said  before  many  times,  and  said  now, 
that  if  he  wanted  a  good  jobber  to  go  to  a 
fair  for  him  to  buy  or  sell  sheep,  or  to  go 
pig-poking,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  parson.  The  noUe 
Lord  had,  in  the  petition  just  presented, 
brought  forward  quite  evidence  enough  to 
justify  the  House  in  imposing  some  dieck 
to  the  present  system — indeed,  in  making 
some  great  change.  He  knew  that  a  great 
change  might  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  religion  of  the  Church.  He  had  seen 
the  Church  of  England  in  America,  and 
admired  its  management  there.  There  were 
Bishops  and  clergy,  and  he  never  knew  an 
instance  of  parishioners  giving  their  dngy^ 
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man  less  than  4002.  per  annum ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  any  clergy  could  be  more 
zespected  and  beloved.  Indeed,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  America  com- 
manded a  much  greater  share  of  obedience 
than  the  clergy  in  England.  Now,  why 
should  they  not  have  a  Church  Establish. 
ment  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  America?  Certain  he  was,  that  we 
should  never  go  on  right  in  this  country, 
till  the  whole  system  of  tithing,  and  of 
the  Church  Establishment^  should  be 
totally  altered. 

An  Hon.  Member  begged,  in  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Kilkennv,  to  assure  him  that  there  was 
not  a  more  religious  or  a  more  loyal  peo- 
ple than  the  population  of  Wales.  They 
had  built  about  1,400  chapels  in  North 
and  South  Wales — there  were  altogether 
in  Wales  about  2,200  places  of  worship,  of 
which  about  1,4()0  belonged  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes,  that 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  great  grievance, 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  generally 
placed  the  fullest  reliance  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  looked  to  them  for  accom- 
plidiing  such  a  Reform  as  would  give 
general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Estcourt  rose  to  complain  of  the 
observations  addressed  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.  A  petition 
had  been  presented,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
performing  the  Church  service  in  Wales, 
and  the  hon.  Member  had  taken  advantage 
of  that  to  refer  to  a  subject  not  before  the 
House.  He  protested  against  that  sort  of 
application  of  the  hon.  Member's  ingenuity ; 
and  he  cautioned  the  House  against  coun- 
tenancing any  such  statements.  That  hon. 
Member  would  have  the  House  believe, 
that  of  1 0,000  benefices  in  England,  there 
were  but  4,000  resident  incumbents.  He 
(Mr.  Estcourt)  did  not  recollect  what  the 
Returns  were,  and  therefore  he  was  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  statement ;  but  he 
put  it  to  the  observation  of  hon.  Members, 
whether  they  believed  there  were  such  a 
number  of  non-resident  clergymen.  As 
far  as  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  assertion  was 
not  true.  He  knew  that  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  were  most  earnest  in  enforcing 
residence,  and  therefore  the  insipuation 
that  the  Bishops  had  put  a  very  convenient 
construction  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
unfounded.  The  hon.  Member  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  some 
particular  parish,  where  no  clcrg3rman 
I,  but  the  general  fact  was  not  as  he 


had  stated  it.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  adopt  the  only  proper  course,  and 
give  notice  of  Motion  upon  the  subject,  he 
(Mr.  Estcourt)  would  come  down  prepfa:ed 
with  documents  to  show  that  the  hon. 
Member's  statement  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergtisson  said,  that  state- 
ments of  facts  had  been  made  in  that  House 
which  a  regard  to  correctness  ought  to 
have  prevented.  They  ought  never  to 
have  been  hazarded  without  better  grounds. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
would  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  making 
statements  to  the  House  without  making 
himself  satisfied  of  their  correctness.  He 
(Mr.  Fergusson)  was  quite  convinced,  that 
it  would  be  more  consistent  with  that  hon. 
Members  own  dignity,  as  well  as  with  his 
character  in  that  House,  if  he  would  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  every  fact  before 
he  brought  such  subjects  as  he  frequently 
indulged  in  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Upon  a  former  evening,  when  the  member 
for  Oldham  brought  forward  a  motion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Acts,  he  stated 
the  most  atrocious  facts,  which  had  no 
foundation  in  truth,  and  which  he  (Mr. 
Fergusson)  had  the  honour  at  the  time  to 
controvert.  The  facts  also  which  the  hon. 
Member  affirmed  respecting  the  Jews  were 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature.  He  had 
since  taken  an  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  on 
that  subject,  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
was  empowered  to  say,  that  the  statements 
hazarded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
were  utterly  without  foundation. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  already  during 
the  discussion  one  hon.  Member  had  been 
called  to  order  for  adverting  to  a  subject 
not  before  the  House,  and  he  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Member,  whether  in  bringing  for- 
ward any  observations  respecting  the  Jews, 
he  thought  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  petition  they  were  now  discussing  ? 

Mr.  C.  W,  JVyrtn  explained,  that  what 
was  meant  by  a  sinecure  rectory  was,  that 
a  rectory  was  separate  from  a  vicarage. 
The  rector  was  sometimes  a  layman,  with 
no  ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  benefit  in  en- 
forcing residence  regarding  him,*  for  if 
it  were  enforced  he  could  not  perform  any 
duties. 

Mr.  Sanford  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  inquiring  if  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  do  anything  on  the 
subject  of  the  non-residence  of  clergy  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  various  questions 
relating  to  a  Reform  in  the  Church  of 
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England  were  under  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty's  Government^  and  the 
subjects  of  non-residence  and  pluralities 
were  included  in  the  consideration ;  in* 
deed,  on  this  particular  part  of  the  case,  he 
believed^  Ministers  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  thought  it  very 
objectionable,  that  when  a  pariw  was  pay- 
ing 2,000/.  or  S,000/.  a  year,  to  a  lay  im- 
propriator, the  country  should  stUl  be 
taxed  in  respect  to  that  parish.  He  could 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that 
in  Bangor  non-residence  existed  to  a  very 
great  degree,  and  particularly  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  declared, 
that  he  had  mis-stated  a  fact  about  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy.  Now  he  spoke 
from  the  return.  He  said,  lliat  out  of 
10,000  parishes  and  upwards,  in  England 
and  Wales,  there  wore  but  4,000  that  had 
resident  incumbencies.  He  might  have 
added,  that,  in  nearly  300  piffishes  in 
Enffland  and  Wales,  the  churches  had  been 
sunered  to  fall  down,  and  he  might  have 
gone  on  to  have  added  that  the  clergy  still 
continued  to  receive  the  tithes  from  those 
parishes. 

Obsebvange  of  thb  Sabbath.]]  Cap- 
tain Spencer  presented  a  Petition  from 
Midhurst,  praying  for  the  Better  Observ- 
ance of  Uie  Sabbath. 

Sir  John  Wrolteslcif  was  sure  that  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  this  subject  now  without 
some  legislative  enactment ;  but  he  hoped  j 
that  enactment  would  not  be  such  an  ex- 
tension of  law  as  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  into  execution.  He  hojied,  that 
those  who  might  prepare  the  Bill,  would 
take  care  to  introduce  such  provisions  as 
would  meet  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  effective 
law  on  the  subject.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
public-houses,  for  instance,  should  be  open 
from  twelve  o^dock  on  Saturday  night  till 
one  on  Sunday  morning.  After  one 
on  the  Sunday,  his  opinion  was,  that 
public-houses  mi^ht  be  perfectly  free  to 
entertain  persons  m  all  the  large  towns  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  conducting  themselves 
properly. 

Mr.  Cobbelt  said,  this  was  a  question  ver>' 
intimately  connected  with  what  they  hail 
previously  been  considering.  By  the  re« 
tunu  it  ¥roul4  bi  aeoi.  that  there  were  be« 


tween  200  and  300  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  where  the  churches  hod  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  upwards  of 
800  parishes  where  there  were  no  churches ; 
and,  of  course,  where  there  were  no  churches 
there  could  be  no  service ;  but  from  those 
parishes  the  incumbents  took  especial  care 
to  draw  the  tithes.  A  great  talk  was  made 
about  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath : 
would  not  this  be  the  best  plan  to  enmire  it 
—  to  have  worship  regularly  in  every 
parish?  If  there  were  no  service  in  a 
parish,  what  were  the  people  to  do  ?  Why, 
they  must  either  go  to  a  methodist  chapel 
or  go  nowhere.  Anothor  matter  was  worth 
attention.  There  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  law,  1,500  parishes,  in  whum 
there  were  no  parsons'  houses «  Now,  the 
law  says,  that  there  shall  be  one  in  eveiv 
parish,  and  is  even  so  very  strict,  that  much 
wrong  is  often  done  about  the  dilapidations; 
yet  the  law  is  never  enforced,  or  enforcad 
so  badly,  that  as  the  Returns  will  show» 
there  are  upwards  of  1,500  parishesj  in 
which  not  the  vestige  of  a  parson's  house  is 
to  be  seen.  Thus  the  shepherds  abandoned 
their  flocks,  but  they  took  especial  care  that 
they  did  not  abandon  the  wool — ^th^  regu- 
larly gathered  it.  InthelanguageofEsekiel, 
it  miglit  well  be  said :  "  Woe  be  to  the  shep- 
herds," not  of  Israel,  but  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  "  that  do  feed  themselves ! 
Shouldnot  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks?  Ye 
eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  ye  with  the  wool, 
ye  kill  them  that  are  fed,  but  ye  feed  not 
the  flock."  And  should  they  not  be  punished? 
Yes,  they  should;  for  very  soon  must  Parlia- 
ment take  from  them  tlie  fleece  and  the  fat. 
Not  much  longer  would  they  have  the  tat 
and  the  fleece  to  ]ive  upon,  and  that  would 
be  to  them  a  sore  punishment. 

Sir  Harry  P'erney  observed,  that  he 
could  not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass,  without  stating,  that  in  order  to  give 
confidence  to  the  country  on  the  subject  now 
under  consideration,  the  principle  ought  to 
be  stated  on  which  the  House  was  prepared 
to  legislate  on  this  subject.  That  principle 
ought  to  be  that  which  every  good  christian 
would  advocate— namely,  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  However  much  the 
dissenting  clergy  might  be  valued,  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  the  most 
valuable  class  of  persons  in  the  country.  A 
pious  clergyman  living  among  his  parish- 
ioners, and  feeding  his  flock,  not  only  taking 
their  wool,  but  giving  them  religiouf  suf- 
tenanoe.  belonfled  to  a  nuMfc  valiiaHft  and 
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impartont  class.  In  all  parts  of  England 
where  be  had  been^  where  a  clerg3mian 
lived  among  4118  parishioners^  he  did  more 
to  pzeserve  order  in  society  than  any  other 
per§on« 

Mr.  Harvey  did  not  intend  to  occupy 
the  House  many  minutes,  the  question  in- 
Tolved  80  many  important  considerations  as 
to  render  it  impossible  properly  to  discuss  it 
at  the  present  moment.  He  had,  however, 
lieaid  some  observations  whidi  he  felt 
compelled  to  notice:  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  dissen. 
ters,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  he 
could  not  aUow  to  pass  without  entering 
hie  protest  against  them.  That  hon.  Mem. 
ber  had  stated,  that  where  there  was  no 
church  the  inhabitants  either  frequented 
the  publichouse,  or  went  to  the  methodist 
chapel,  as  if  it  was  little  more  than  an  al- 
ternative of  evils.  He  attached  great  im- 
portance to  these  incidental  discussions,  as 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  the 
House  to  the  principle  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments. He  was  surprised  the  other 
night,  at  the  manner  in  which  Gentlemen 
received  an  observation  he  had  made  upon 
that  subject.  It  appeared  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  the  sreat  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  an  establishment.  An 
cstabliAment  might  be  Christian  or  Maho- 
metan. All  estsmlishments  were  intended 
to  support  a  particular  system  of  religion, 
and  might  be  abolished  or  not,  as  the  State 
thought  fit.  But  the  Church,  in  its  large 
and  scriptural  sense^  meant  the  Christian 
religion,  and  would  stand  if  the  Establish- 
ment were  done  away  with,  and  tithes 
abolished.  If  the  Christian  Church  were 
thrown  upon  the  eood  feeling  and  spiritual 
desire  of  the  nation,  if  it  were  dispensed 
from  all  earthly  rights,  he  conscientiously 
believed,  that  it  would  be  supported  as  well 
as,  or  better  than,  it  was  now.  The  ex- 
perience  of  all  aees  proved,  that  from  the 
earliest  dawn  ot  Christianity  to  the  pre. 
tent  hour,  it  had  flourished  in  greater 
purity  and  vigour  when  unconnected  with 
the  State,  than  when  supported  by  it. 

Sir  Harry  Vemey  wished  it  to  be  under- 
atood,  that  he  had  not  meant  to  speak  in 
terma  of  disrespect  of  the  dissenters,  but 
merely  when  there  was  an  evident  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  defend  its  ministers. 

Petition  hud  on  the  Table. 

Dabtuooth  Corporation.]  Colonel 
Scale  presented  a  Petition  from  Dartmouth, 
JurajiDg  for  im  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 


Corporation.  They  stated  that  by  a  char- 
ter of  King  Edward  3rd.  the  burgessaes 
were  invested  with  the  right  of  choosing 
the  Mayor.  They  conceived  burgesses 
meant  inhabitant  householders,  but  their 
privileges  had  been  usurped  by  a  select  few. 
The  corporate  body  were  forty  in  number, 
and  self-elected;  they  possessed  consider- 
able property  in  the  borough,  and  they 
gave  no  public  account  of  the  management 
of  their  funds,  although,  by  the  records  of 
the  Corporation  it  appeared,  that  accounts 
were  formerly  made  up  annually.  The 
petitioners  descibea  the  importance  of  the 
harbour  of  Dartmouth  to  commerce,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  the  most  safe  of  any 
on  that  coast,  between  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth.  They  prayed  the  House  to  in- 
corporate the  inhabitant  householdeis 
within  the  district  which  by  the  great 
measure  of  Reform  was  constituted  the 
borough  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  gi^ng  them  a  fuU 
share  in  the  electionof  the  omcers  of  the  Cor- 
poration. They  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  all  justly  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  now  enjoyed  by  the 
existing  Corporation.  He  was  instructed 
to  say,  that  the  inhabitants  felt  the  great- 
est gratitude  to  Ministers  for  the  great 
measure  of  Reform,  by  which  they  con- 
sidered that  an  act  of  justice  had  been  done 
to  them ;  but  they  assured  the  House  that 
that  great  measure  would  not  be  complete, 
unless  the  franchise  in  Corporations  were 
extended  to  all  municipal  elections. 

On  the  Petition  being  read, 

Mr.  Btdteel  stated,  that  he  was  requested 
by  a  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dartmouth,  to  support  its  prayer.  He 
trusted  the  petitioners  would  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  that  had  been  pro- 
mised them  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
inhabitants  had  hitherto  been  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  he  assured  the  House  that 
any  alteration  would  benefit  the  town,  and 
could  not  make  it  worse. 

Lord  John  Rtissell  said,  he  had  been 
requested  to  support  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. After  what  had  already  been  said 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  say  no  more 
than  that  he  fully  concurred  in  its  prayer. 

An  Hon,  Member  well  acquainted  with 
the  Corporation  of  Dartmouth,  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  in  Britain ;  and  that  a  very  strong 
feeling  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants 
against  the  system :  so  much  so,  that  were 
a  riot  unfortunately  to  arise  in  that 
town,  they  would  not  go  out  with  the 
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corporate  officers.  He  cordially  sumxirted 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  hoped  soon 
to  see  a  Bill  introduced  which  would  put 
an  end  to  a  system  so  odious. 

Petition  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Corporations. 

Borough  of  Windsor.^  Mr.  Sheil 
presented  a  Petition  from  155  of  the 
electors  of  New  Windsor,  praying  the 
House  to  prevent  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's establishment  from  inierfcring  in 
any  way  whatever  with  the  freedom  of 
election.  The  petition  stated  facts  which 
were  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  stated,  that  at  the  last  election 
the  freedom  of  election  had  been  grossly 
abused  by  the  interference  and  influence  of 
his  Majesty's  Household  Officers,  compel- 
ling persons  dependent  on  his  Majesty  to 
Tote  for  a  person  named  by  them,  'fhat 
Sir  Frederick  Watson  and  diffi^rent  officers 
of  the  Household  appeared  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  did  all  in  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  electors — that  by 
theu:  undue  promises  of  their  influence 
from  their  situation,  they  induced  many 
persons  to  vote  for  Sir  Samuel  J.  B.  PechelL 
They  (the  officers)  stated,  that  Sir  John  was 
a  personal  friend  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  vote  for  him,  &c. 
Persons  had  been  sent  from  Brighton  to 
vote  for  this  individual,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  one  of  the  House- 
hold, had  attended  in  the  hiill,  to  sec  that 
they  did  so  vote.  He  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  ap- 
prized Lord  Belfiist  that  his  name  w:is 
introduced  into  the  Petition,  and  had  re- 
quested him  to  name  the  subject  to  Sir 
John  Pechcll.  Lord  Belfast  had  stated,  tliat 
he  was  certainly  at  the  election,  but  that 
he  went  there  only  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
The  petition  was  not  signed  by  persons 
who  were  wholly  undeserving  of  regard, 
for  it  was  signed  by  155  persons,  all  of  them 
voters. 

Lord  AWiorp  said,  he  spoke  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  but  he  should 
really  hope  that  no  improper  interference 
whatever  had  been  used.  Every  one  knew 
that  in  elections,  when  persons  connected 
with  candidates  canvassed,  it  was  often  the 
case  that  the  disappointed  party  attributed 
an  improper  interference  in  favour  of  the 
successful  candidates.  He  was  aware  of 
Lord  Belfast's  name  being  introduced  into 
the  petition,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
other  part  of  it.  Lord  Belfast  was  present 
at  the  election  merely  from  curiosity^  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  influence* 


Lord  WiUiam  I^nnox  said,  a  petition 
had  been  presented  against  the  return  for 
Windsor,  and  afterwards  withdrawn.  It 
appeared  to  him  rather  extraorduiary  that  it 
should  have  been  withdrawn  if  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  present  petition  was 
true. 

The  Petition  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

Suppression  of  Disturbancbs  (Ire- 
land)—Adjourned  Debate.]  On  the 
Motion,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
resuming  the  debate  on  the  Suppression  of 
Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill  be  read. 

Lord  Hawick  said,  that  before  the 
debate  was  resumed,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opix)rtunity  of  setting  right  a  mis- 
understanding that  had  gone  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  CT)eech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Bridport,  delivered  on 
a  former  evening.  That  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  read  a  passage  from  a  journal 
of  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly's  to  show,  that  in 
the  year  1807  the  Government  of  that  day 
had  been  prepared  to  bring  in  an  Insurrec- 
tion Act  for  Ireland,  which  they  did  not 
think  pro]>er  to  mention  to  the  then  law 
officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood, that  one  of  the  reasons  on  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bridport 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Government  on  the  present  Bill  was,  that 
two  of  the  Members  of  the  Government 
of  that  day  were  now  in  office.  He  (Lord 
Ho  wick)  believed  that  that  was  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  but  at  all  events, 
it  was  right,  that  the  House  should  know 
what  were  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 
It  was  perfectly  true,  that  an  Act  for  the 
Suppression  of  Insurrection  in  Ireland  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government 
of  that  day — that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose 
was  drawn  up  in  Ireland,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  Mr.  Gnittan. 
It  was  then  sent  to  this  country,  which  it 
reached  only  a  few  days  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  time  was  broken  up.  The 
draft  of  the  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  but 
just  at  that  moment  began  those  discus- 
sions which  ended  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Government.  It  so  happened  that  his 
father,  who  then  represented  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House,  had  actually  received 
the  draft  of  the  Bill,  but  had  not 
had  time  to  read  it.  It  was  fit  that  this 
circumstance  should  be  known^  in  order 
that  the  impression  which  had  been  created 
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l^iat  a  Bill  of  that  kind  had  been  concealed 
from  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of 
that  day  should  be  removed.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Bill  was  not  in  a  fit  state  .to 
submit  to  the  Cabinet,  and  consequently  had 
not  been  placed  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  RonUlfy  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for 
the  opportunity  thus  given  him  of  correct- 
ing the  misapprehension  which  it  appeared 
had  occurred  with  respect  to  what  fell 
from  him  on  a  former  occasion.  The  em- 
barrassment he  felt  at  addressing  the 
House  for  the  first  time,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  sure  as  to  the  expres- 
sions he  used,  but  he  was  quite  sure  what 
bis  intention  was.  It  was  not  to  create 
such  an  impression  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  spoken.  The  mode  in 
which  he  had  introduced  the  subject  was 
as  an  argument  in  answer  to  the  remark 
that  this  Bill  could  not  be  drawn  into  a 
preoedent,  with  reeard  to  which  he  had 
observed,  that  he  did  not  think  this  mea- 
sure, itself  would  have  been  introduced 
but  for  the  example  which  was  set  in  1807, 
and  that  there  were  now  two  Members  of 
the  Government  who  on  that  occasion  had 
likewise  been  members  of  the  Government. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  intention 
than  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  Members  of 
the  Government  of  1806 ;  and  if,  by  what 
he  had  said,  that  impression  was  created, 
he  was  quite  sure  he  had  no  intention  of 
creating  it,  for  if  he  could  have  had  such 
an  intention  he  should  have  been  acting 
quite  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  author 
of  the  passage,  who,  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  had  entertained  the  strongest  feelings 
of  respect  and  friendship  for  the  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  alluded  to — feelings  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Romilly)  then  and  now 
fully  participated. 

Mr.  Baldwin  rose  to  continue  the  ad- 
journed debate.  The  explanation  which 
they  had  just  heard  given,  had  no  doubt 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  ;  but  it  had  given  him  none,  for, 
whatever  were  the  feelings  of  respect  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  testified 
to  the  individuals  alluded  to,  it  was  impos. 
sible  to  forget  that  they  were  two  of  the 
Government,  that  in  1807  were  ready  to 
propose  an  Insurrection  Act  for  Ireland, 
and  that  now  brought  in  this  tyrannical 
measure.  It  was  impossible,  too,  that  he 
could  fail  to  observe  (and  this  circumstance 
did  gratify  him)  that  so  good,  so  great, 
and  so  eminent  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
nully  had  been  opposed  to  the  Insurrection 


Act,  and  that  in  that  great  man's  mindj 
it  made  no  difiference  whether  the  Act  was 
proposed  by  his  colleagues  in  office  or  not. 
To  Irishmen  it  was  no  matter  of  consola- 
tion that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
should  talk  of  his  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  it  was  impossible  to  forset  what 
he  now  proposed  to  do,  and  recollecting  that, 
he  could  not  entertain  feelings  of  respect, 
similar  to  those  professed  by  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Bridport,  though,  when  he  first 
entered  that  House,  no  one  possessed  them 
so  strongly  as  he  did.  He  had  told  his 
constituents  that  he  believed  he  should 
only  find  himself  opposed  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Unidn. 
He  had  felt,  too,  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp), 
but  he  must  confess,  that  the  Bill  which  be 
now  held  in  his  hand  was  so  direct  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  (he  hoped  he  was 
not  using  language  not  reooenised  in  that 
House  nor  by  the  Constitution,  for  he  did 
not  mean  to  speak  in  a  revolutionary  man- 
ner, nor  contrary  to  law),  but  it  was  so 
direct  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
its  enactments  were  so  unjust  and  so  un- 
called for,  that  no  individual  should  have 
his  support  who  could  bring  in  such  a 
measure.  Thenoble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  was 
well  known  to  possessgreat  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition but  it  would  seem  that  by  some  fatui- 
ty some  unaccountable  self.forgetfiilness,  he 
had  been  induced  to  give  his  respected  name 
to  a  Bill  which  would  excite  throughout 
the  country  a  degree  of  agitation,  that  no 
healing  measures  could  afterwards  appease. 
The  present  Bill,  too,  he  thought,  came 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a  man,  who,  a 
few  months  since,  had  so  strongly  pressed 
forward  the  Reform  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  did  not  possess  the  rights 
they  ought  to  have.  Why  were  the  Irish 
people  to  see  military  tribunals  established 
in  their  country,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law  ?  Why  was  the 
old  example  of  France,  in  former  times, 
to  be  thus  imitated?  Were  Ministers 
aware  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
their  own  Act  ?  The  men  who  sat  upon 
these  tribunals  in  Ireland,  and  thus  became 
familiarized  with  military  law  taking  the 
place  of  the  law  of  the  land,  would  be 
ready  instruments,  on  future  occasions,  to 
sit  on  military  tribunals  in  Great  Britain. 
He  warned  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  example.  If  the  noble  Lord 
still  continued  to  tbink  that  the  power  of 
such  a  military  tribunal  was  necessary — 
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if  his  enlightened  and  benerolent  mind 
continued  to  retain  the  oonviction  that 
such  a  measuxe  of  severity  was  still  to  be 
dealt  out  to  the  unhappy  people  of  Ire- 
landy  then  he  was  not  the  noble  Lord  the 
world  had  hitherto  taken  him  to  be— he 
was  not  that  high-minded  and  virtuous 
man  which  he  had  hitherto  imagined,  and 
wjiich  society  at  large  was  wilhng  to  be- 
lieve the  noble  Lord  to  be.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  re-consider  a 
proposition  so  adverse  to  the  peace  and  the 
well-being  of  the  Irish,  and  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  every  principle  of  sound 
policy  and  even  of  common  justice— a  mea- 
sure not  merely  injurious  and  oppressive 
as  respected  the  Irish,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, and  with  the  dignified  position  which 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  the  political 
world.  Let  him  only  reflect  on  the  dan- 
gerous proposition  then  under  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  House,  and  save  his  reputation 
before  it  became  too  late,  else  the  laurels 
he  had  won  in  the  past  years  of  his  contests 
for  freedom  would  be  tarnished,  and  his 
name  become  a  term  of  reproach,  when- 
ever political  character  liappened  to  be 
mentioned.  The  condition  of  Ireland  had 
been  referred  to  by  some  hon.  Members  as 
a  reason  to  sustain  such  a  measure  as  the 
present ;  and  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  addressed  the  House  with  so  much 
efiect  on  Friday,  had  referred  to  that  con- 
dition, as  affording  a  justification  of  a  mea- 
sure which  no  impartial  or  intelligent  man 
could  suppose  admitted  of  any  justification. 
Now,  he  would  rest  the  issue  upon  this 
question — had  or  had  not  the  ordinary 
meansof  attaining  justice  been  resorted  to, 
and  had  such  an  experiment  been  tried  and 
failed  ?  If  so,  a  British  Ministry,  acting 
upon  British  principles  of  freedom,  would 
not  stand  under  the  ban  of  such  deep  con- 
demnation as  they  must  do,  if  it  were  true, 
as  unquestionably  it  was,  that  no  such  ex- 
periment had  ever  been  even  mentioned, 
much  less  tried  by  them.  Would  not  the 
independent  portion  of  that  House  feel, 
that  in  omitting  to  give  to  the  Irish  people 
that  species  of  fair  play,  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment had  been  guilty  of  the  very  grossest 
neglect  ?  And  was  the  noble  Lord  or  his 
supporters  prepared  to  suy,  that  the  country 
should  be  punished  on  account  of  their 
neglect  ?  Was  Ireland  to  be  hunted  out  of 
the  pale  of  all  ciWlizatiun^-of  all  law — of 
all  omstitutional  right — of  the  fair  and 
equal  distribution  »f  justice  to  which  the 


most  degraded  of  mankind  were  entitled, 
merely  because  the  Government,  whichy  to 
her  great  misfortune,  had  been  placed  in 
authority  over  her,  was  guilty  of  a  neglect^ 
for  which  they,  and  not  the  people  deserved  to 
be  punished?  The  noble  Lord  had  himself  ad« 
mitted,  that  the  disturbances  which  were  said 
to  have  made  that  measure  necessary,  were 
confined  to  afewcountiesof  Leinste^~~the^B 
was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland  which  could  at  all  warrant  a 
proceeding  of  such  strong  coercion.  Now 
the  noble  Lord  had,  by  the  measure  itself, 
recognised  the  principle,  that  one  part  of 
the  Empire  might  be  le^blated  for  without 
reference  to  the  other  parts ;  f<Mr  he  took 
out  Ireland,  and  proposed  to  subject  that 
unhappy  land  to  the  provisions  of  an  Aot^ 
to  the  oppression  of  which  the  remotest 
ages  and  the  most  barbonms  countries  could 
furnish  no  paralleL  Well,  if  he  might  ^ 
that  with  respect  to  a  large  poctian  of  the 
Empire,  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  him 
to  do  so  with  respect  to  a  smaller  portion. 
What  was  there,  he  should  be  glad  to  learn, 
that  prevented  the  noble  Lord  from  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  that  should  only  extend  to  this 
disturbed  counties,  and  to  them  alone  f 
The  inconsbtency  and  the  injustice  were 
monstrous,  of  applying  the  law  to  the 
whole  island,  when  confessedly  a  large 
proportion  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity.  He  was  aware  that 
every  portion  of  an  argument  of  that 
nature  would  be  met  by  the  assertion  that 
the  political  state  of  Irdand  and  the  condi- 
tion of  society  rendered  such  coercion  not 
a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  What, 
had  there  not  been  disturbances  in  England, 
and  that  very  recently  too  ?  He  happened 
to  have  been  in  England  at  the  time  when 
the  present  Administration  came  into  office, 
and  he  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  scenes 
of  incendiarism  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  read  of  many  more ; 
but  had  there  been  any  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  those  crimes  by  means  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present }  On  the  contrary, 
that  very  course  was  adopted  in  reference 
to  England  which  was  not  tried  for  Ire« 
land,  but  which,  if  tried,  he  entertained 
not  the  slightest  doubt  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  signal  success — ^he  alluded 
to  the  sending  down  of  Special  Commissions 
into  the  disturbed  districts.  The  reason  of 
the  different  treatment  applied  to  the  two 
countries  was  so  apfparent,  that  no  man  pos- 
sessing the  use  of  ins  understanding  could  be 
blind  to  the  motives  which  led  to  the  distinc- 
tion— ^Ireland  was  treated  not  ■■  an  ant^pal 
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part  of  the  Empire,  but  as  a  conquered 
province.  Had  such  a  measure  been  pro^ 
poaed  two  years  ago  in  reference  to  England 
ai  was  now  before  them  against  Ireland,  the 
English  Members  would  have  shuddered 
at  £he  bare  mention  of  such  a  step  in  legis. 
lation,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  in 
the  destruction  of  all  law,  and  the  abroga. 
tion  of  every  thing  like  justice.  For 
England  there  was  no  military  tribunal — 
on  Ireland^  almost  without  a  hearing, 
Martial  Law  was  to  be  instantly  inflicted. 
In  England  an  experiment  had  been  tried 
before  extreme  measures  were  resorted  to 
-*in  Ireland,  not  even  the  semblance  of  an 
experiment  was  attempted,  but  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  pronounced  with  a  prompt- 
itudeand  a  recklessness  for  which  a  warrant 
could  in  vain  be  sought  in  any  verified 
faetty  or  in  any  sound  principle  of  policy. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Taniwaith^  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant— 
one  of  the  most  persuasive,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  artful  speeches  ever  de- 
livered within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  had 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  did  present  some  justification  for 
that  which  he  should  not  hesitate  to  describe 
as  a  grievous  departure  from  every  principle 
of  constitutional  right.  Yes,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  laboured,  and  not  without  great  suc- 
cess of  a  certain  kind,  to  show  that  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  might  find  in  the  present  state 
c^  Ireland  some  justification  of  the  course 
which  they  were  pursuing.  Let  the  Mi- 
nisters beware  of  such  hollow  support — ^let 
them  distrust  their  own  measures  when 
they  found  them  supported  by  such  advo- 
cacy as  that  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Tamworth.  Could  they  be  so  short-sighted 
as  not  to  see  in  that  support  a  deep  design 
of  entrapping  them  into  harsher  measures 
than  ever  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  him- 
self perpetrated  when  in  power  ?  And  by 
such  means  it  was  evident  that  that  artful 
statesman  sought  to  inflict  a  stain  upon  the 
character  of  his  political  opponents,  which 
in  the  warfare  of  party,  he  might  afterwards 
render  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 
That  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  large 
sacrifices  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
end,  upon  an  occasion  that  must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  heard  him.  He 
difiered  from  his  constituents — he  severed 
himself  from  his  party — he  made  abler 
speeches  in  support  of  liberal  principles  than 
he  had  ever  before  uttered  against  them. 
He  had  thus  gained  the  goo(l  opinion  of 
many ;  but  the  advantages  thus  accruing  he 
flung  to  the  winds  by  his  declaration  on 


the  subject  of  Reform.  Reform,  however, 
had  been  carried  in  despite  of  his  opposition; 
and  knowing  him  as  they  did,  could  they 
suppose  he  meant  well  towards  them,  when 
the  adoption  of  his  counsels  would  but 
plunge  them  deeper  in  the  very  courses 
which  they  had  so  often  and  so  severely 
censured  him  for  pursuing  and  which  had 
at  length  cost  him  his  place.  That  view  of 
his  conduct  would  be  much  strengthened, 
if  they  only  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  reasoning — if  reasoning  it  could  be 
called — of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech. 
A  tissue  of  more  cunning  and  ingenious 
sophisms  it  had  never  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
hear,  and  more  especially  in  those  portions 
of  his  speech  in  which  he  talked  of  the 
superabundant  population,  in  which  he 
abused  the  landlords  and  defended  the 
Church.  But  the  most  remarkable  inoon. 
sLstency  in  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
in  one  and  the  same  breath  advocated  the 
Bill,  and  admitted  that  it  was  no  remedy 
for  the  evils  at  present  existing  in  Ireland. 
Was  there  any  hon.  Member  in  that  House, 
possessing  the  slightest  degree  of  penetration 
who  did  not  see,  that  the  Ex-ministers  re- 
joiced at  the  proposal  of  the  measure  which 
the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  had  so 
unwisely  been  induced  to  bring  forward  ? 
It  was  abundantly  clear,  that  the  late 
Administration  and  their  supporters  would 
give  their  treacherous  assistance  in  carrying 
it  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  now  occupied  the  Treasury  Bench 
should  remember  that  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Were 
they  prepared  to  destroy  that  liberty  for 
being  the  advocates  of  which  they  were 
raised  into  power  and  place — would  the 
Ministers  now  in  the  Councils  of  the  King 
coalesce  with  the  supporters  of  passive  obe- 
dience—would they  do  that  for  the  sake  of 
oppressing  those  who  in  Ireland  presented 
nothing  to  them  but  passive  resistance? 
It  had  now  become  the  fashion  to  denounce 
that  passive  resistance;  but  did  the  Ministers 
feel  themselves  safe,  when  they  heard  those 
denunciations  echoed  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Tamworth  which  were  recog- 
nised as  arguments  in  favour  of  their  own 
favourite  measure  ?  Had  they  ever  found 
that  right  hon.  Baronet  the  advocate  of  any 
one  principle  favourable  to  public  liberty  ? 
Flad  he  ever  said  a  wonl  in  favour  of  one 
liberal  sentiment,  otherwise  than  with  re- 
luctance, and  under  the  j)ressure  of  extreme 
necessitv  ?     Not  even  to  the  Catholics  was 
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that  the  salvation  of  the  empire  demanded 
it.  The  only  act  of  liherality  of  which  that 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  guilty — and  guilty 
he  certainly  seemed  to  consider  it — was 
proposing  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Such  was.  the  general  character 
of  the  party  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  belonged^  and  of  which  he  was  the 
distineuished  leader.  Now  he  would  call 
upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  say  whether 
they  preferred  die  support  of  such  men,  or 
the  unbought  and  virtuous  sufirages  of  the 
people,  and  the  confidence  of  those  who 
really  represent  the  people  and  sympathise 
with  the  public  ?  Again  he  would  susk,  did 
the  noble  Lord  prefer  the  Tories  to  the 
people?  If  he  made  such  a  choice,  he 
might  be  assured,  that  he  would  have  reason 
to  repent  it  so  long  as  he  lived.  The  pro- 
gress of  liberty  throughout  Europe  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  such  measures  as 
those  at  present  unhappily  brought  for. 
ward  by  the  Advisers  of  the  Crown;  its 
course  was  steady,  and  the  light  whidi  it 
shed  was  not  only  inextinguishable  but  was 
increasing  from  day  to  day.  The  principles 
of  freedom  were  too  deeply  engraven  in  the 
human  heart  to  be  removed  by  any  efforts 
of  the  puny  enemies  that  from  time  to  time 
had  made  it  the  object  of  assault.  Not  even 
the  politico-economical  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  would 
place  it  in  the  slightest  danger.  That  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  attributed  the  super- 
abundant population  of  Ireland  to  the  use 
of  the  potato.  Was  he  really  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  which  governed  the 
increase  of  population,  as  not  to  know  that 
an  agricultural  population  always  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  support,  be  those  means 
what  they  might ;  and  unless  the  population 
were  taken  off  by  large  towns,  the  people 
fell  back  upon  the  land  a  dead  weiglit  ?  In 
Ireland  there  was  no  manufacture,  and  the 
little  foreign  commerce  she  possessed,  if  it 
could  be  dignified  by  that  name,  was  a 
source  of  employment  which  did  not  occupy 
a  thousandth  part  of  her  population.  But  to 
turn  from  topics  of  that  nature  to  those 
which  more  immediately  ])rcssed.  The 
associations  existing  in  Ireland  had  been 
denounced,  and  thcv  had  been  described  in 
the  newspapers  as  scenes  of  political  agita- 
tion ;  but  was  it,  therefore,  the  more  true  ? 
The  real  objects  of  most  of  those  asscx^ia- 
tions  were  objects  connected  with  trade — 
with  the  rate  of  wages — and  with  mutual 
assistance  in  untoward  circumstances — 
with,  in  a  word,  the  improvement  of  the 
slender  manufactures,  or  modes  of.  Indus- 


trious  employment  rather,  which  existed  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  was  a  most  grievous  and 
cruel  falsehood  to  describe  those  associa- 
tions as  the  enemies  of  England,  or  of  £ng. 
lish  connexion.  He  hesitated  not  to  avow 
that  he  belonged  to  some  of  those  associa- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Trades' 
Union  in  the  city  of  Cork,  which  city  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent  in  that  House. 
That  body  was  to  be  put  down  by  the 
present  BiU.  But  what  had  that  body 
done  ?  It  had  been  the  means  of  relieving 
and  of  placing  in  a  course  of  successful  in- 
dustry, many  useful  and  deserving  artizans; 
and  when  the  cholera  prevailed  in  Cork — 
and  when  the  Irish  Government  gave  cold 
replies  to  applications  made  to  them,  for  the 
means  of  supplying  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
that  city  that  food  and  clothing,  deemed 
essential  to  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
disease;  and  when  that  aid  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  Trades'  Unions  came  forward, 
and  by  the  arrangements  which  they  made, 
very  materially  diminished  the  eviL  In 
whatever  view  he  took  the  great  question 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, he  could  not  refrain  from  indulg- 
ing a  hope,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
English  Mei][ibers  would  become  convinced 
of  its  injustice  and  its  impolicy,  and  would, 
when  they  came  to  the  division,  refuse  their 
sanction  to  a  measure  of  such  unheard-of 
oppression.  He  had,  of  course,  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Tamworth,  and  he  could  not  keep  his  mind 
from  resting  upon  one  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments by  which  that  speech  was  distin- 
guished— it  was,  that  the  great  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  was  not 
against  tithes,  but  against  rent.  But,  he 
would  ask,  how  did  any  arguments  con- 
nected with  thase  facts  meet  the  difficulty  ? 
There  wiis  an  immense  population  and 
a  limited  territory,  and  that  population  had 
no  means  of  employment  but  that  which 
was  derived  from  the  land.  In  that  state 
of  tilings  they  approached  a  landlord,  deter- 
mined to  outbid  each  other ;  they  borrowed, 
or  otherwise  pnicured,  the  means  of  offer- 
ing him  a  premium  for  a  lease,  and  they 
not  only  offered  him  that,  but  a  rent  for  his 
land,  which  he  must  know  to  be  above  the 
value.  Were  those  temptations  such  as 
men  in  the  situation  of  Irish  landowners 
could  be  expected  to  resist  ?  These  un- 
happy and  misguided  tenants,  so  obtaining 
possessicm  of  the  land,  obtained  upon  credit 
the  means  of  stocking  it  with  cattle.  What 
then  ? — ^they  were,  perhaps,  aUe  to  pay  the 
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fint  gale  of  rent,  but  the  notes  they  had 
passed  for  the  cattle  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  with  costs,  probably 
came  upon  them  before  any  profitable  use 
could  he  made  of  the  cattle,  and  before  the 
landlord's  second  gale  of  rent  was  paid.  By 
the  summary  process  which  the  law  now 
enabled  the  landlord  to  use,  the  unfortu- 
nate tenant  was  driven  from  his  laiad — ^sent 
out  a  beggar  on  the  world.  It  was  no 
matter  of  surprise,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  should  seek  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  the  author,  or  supposed  author,  of  his 
misery.  The  tenant's  right  of  ancient 
occupancy,  so  much  respected  in  England, 
was  unknown  in  Ireland.  Here  the  here- 
ditary  landlord  respected  the  feelings  of 
the  men^  whose  ancestors  had  lived  under 
his  ancestors  for  centuries;  but  the  Irish 
landlords  were  absentees,  and  left  their 
afiairs  to  be  managed  by  agents  having  no 
sympathies  with  the  people,  ignorant  of 
their  wants,  and  too  indifferent  to  acquire 
knowledge.  By  such  men  as  these  were  the 
pec^eof  Ireland  driven  forth  upon  the  roads 
toperish.  Had  there  not  been  in  this  country 
many  insurrections  and  disturbances  in  the 
manufacturing  towns?  Had  there  not 
been  incendiarism  in  the  rtiral  districts? 
But  did  the  Legislature  of  England  hand 
over  its  population  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  military  tribunal?  It  was  not  on  the 
present  occasion  alone  that  Ireland  was 
suljectcd  to  measures  of  that  nature.  Ever 
since  the  Union,  she  had  been  placed  under 
a  series  of  such  acts ;  the  Pcace.prcserva- 
tion  Act — the  Insurrection  Act — the  Mili- 
tary Police  :  and  hjid  she,  in  the  interval, 
advanced  one  step  in  real  civilization  ?  He 
would  beg  of  the  English  Members  to 
pause  before  they  gave  their  assent  to  such 
a  Bill,  and  to  remember  that  Louis  Philippe 
could  not  always  occupy  the  throne  of 
France,  or  Marshal  Soult  command  the 
French  armies.  Let  England  look  to  it ; 
the  seeds  of  dissensions  were  springing  at 
home,  and  war  was  threatened  from 
abroad ;  but  the  season  of  peace  had  not 
been  improved — the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
people  were  alienated;  and  would  those 
who  had,  on  former  occasions,  shed  their 
best  blood  in  defence  of  Britisli  interests 
and  British  institutions  do  so  again  ?  Let 
reflecting  Englishmen  ask  tlieniselves  the 
question.  He  should  not  pretend  to  an- 
swer it,  because  what  he  might  say  would, 
most  likely,  be  received  as  of  no  weight,  as  it 
would  proceed  from  a  person  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  attended  to  by  the  noble  mover 
of  the  measure   before  the  House.     The 
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noble  Lord  seemed  to  think,  that  the  Irish 
should  be  treated  as  serfs — as  slaves,  that 
deserved  less  consideration  than  those  of  the 
West  Indies.  But  the  noble  Lord  knew 
nothing  of  the  Irish  people,  and,  above  all^ 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  Irish,  who  would  be  aflected 
by  this  nefarious  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  did  not  know  that  they  were  every 
bit  as  enlightened  as  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons in  England ;  that  they  had  their 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  that  fehey 
sought  every  means  of  improving  their 
understanding.  He  repeated,  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  know  them,  or  he  never 
would  have  dreamt  of  legislating  for  them 
in  the  way  he  now  proposed.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  by  any  probability  know  these 
men,  when  he  thought  that  he  could  make 
slaves  of  them  ?  Certainly  not.  The  noble 
Lord  could  have  no  just  idea  of  what  the 
Irish  people  were.  Since  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  know  them,  he  (Mr.  Baldwin) 
would  suggest  to  him  a  wise  and  salutary 
precaution.  He  \^ould  warn  him,  if  he 
owed  any  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  not  to 
lessen,  by  this  measure,  the  allegiance  that 
a  whole  people  now  acknowledged  as 
due  to  tliat  Sovereign.  The  noble  Lord 
would  diminish  the  right  to  that  allegiance 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  by  enforcing 
the  enactment  of  the  present  Bill,  and 
would,  consequently,  with  his  colleagues, 
be  traitors  to  their  Sovereign.  The  Irish, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  would  consider  their 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  and  their  con-, 
nexion  with  England,  not  as  matters  of  poli- 
tical duty,  but  as  matters  forced  upon  them. 
He  should  not  discharge  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  forewarn  the  noble  Lord  to  be  more 
than  cautious  how  he  alienated  the  affections 
and  attachment  of  a  people,  when  the  con- 
sequence of  such  alienation  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  England,  and,  if  possible,  worse  than 
ruinous  to  Ireland.  If  the  noble  Lord 
passed  the  measure,  he  would  ask  him,  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  after- times  of  his 
conduct?  Would  the  noble  Lord  be 
thought  a  sincere  friend  of  liberty  ?  Would 
it  not  be  said  that  his  former  speeches  in 
favour  of  liberty  were  mere  hollow  and  in-^ 
terested  professions  ?  Would  it  not  be  sjiid 
that  he  had  struggled  for  Reform,  not  for  Re- 
form's i^ke,  but  solely  to  preserve  his  place, 
and  protect  the  aristocracy  against  the  people 
— that  he  advised  Reform  as  an  unavoidable 
concession,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  reluct- 
antly to  gi*an  t  more  ?  If  the  noble  Lord  should 
insist  upon  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  let  him 
never  imagine  that  posterity  would  put  liim 
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down  as  a  man  who  wag  at  any  time 
favourable  to  liberty.    Whoever  proposed 
such  a  Bill  should  be  considered  as  friendly 
to  the  three  despots  who  were  now  in  heart 
leagued  to  enslave  continental — indeed  the 
whole  of  Europe.     Such  a  man  favoured 
the  despots,  when,  by  his  measures,  he  en. 
dangered  the  breaking  up  of  this  empire,  by 
alienating  the  Irish  people  from  the  English 
nation.    Such  a  man  could  not  wish  to  see 
liberty  flourish  in   Britain,  when,  by  his 
proeeedings,  he  was  sure  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress, and  cut  short  its  success  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.     He  would  put  la  question  or 
two  to  the  noble  Lord.     Did  the  noble 
Lord  think  that,  by  suspending  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  empire — ^by  having  re. 
course  to  military  men — to  the  musket  and 
to  the  bayonet — ^he  could  compel  the  Irish 
to  cultivate  the  soil — to  gather  in  the  har- 
vest — to  take  the  produce  of  that  harvest  to 
market,  and  to  convert  it  into  money  for 
the  bene6t  of  the  absentee  landlord  ?     If 
the  noble  Lord  thought  so,  he  was  sadly 
mistaken.      Military    tribunals,    military 
tyranny,  could  never  exact  from  the  Irish 
what  the  noble  Lord  expected.   No,  if  they 
were  outlawed— if  they  were  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  Constitution  infringed  and 
broken   through,   the  Irish  people  would 
cease  to  follow  their  ordinary  avocations. 
He  knew  that  the  Irish  peasant  would  not 
labour  if  he  saw  that  the  laws  were  solely 
intended  to  protect  the  absentee  landlord ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  Irish  peasant  would 
never  consent  to  bow  down  to  such  legis- 
lative   tyranny   as  the  present    measure. 
The  peasant,  if  the  measure  should  pass, 
would  merely  cultivate  potatoes  enough  for 
himself,  and  leave  the  landlord  to  reap  the 
produce  of  his  lands  how  he  might.     But 
then  it  would  be  said,  that  those  who  woidd 
not  labour  and  pay  rent  could  be  ejected 
from  their  farms.  True ;  but,  unfortunately, 
a  whole  nation  would  have  to  be  ejected. 
After  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse   to   transportation ;  but   then,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  expense  per 
head  of    transportation    to    Botany   Bay 
amounted  to  sixty  guineas.     The  British 
.people,  taxed  as  they  were,  would  never 
consent  to  such  an  increased  expenditure. 
Besides,  they  were  too  generous  to  pay  for 
the  incarceration  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
particularly  when  their  only  crime  was  that 
of  resisting  oppression.     He  called   upon 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  to  recol- 
lect the  amount  of  the  exports  from  Ireknd 
to  England,  and  to  rcmemlxjr  that  tho  ])ro- 
sent  measure  might  put  an  end  to  tliem. 


Should  such  be  the  case,  the  consequences 
would  be  most  disastrous^  and  he  called 
upon    the   Representatives  of    the    great 
manufacturing  towns  of  England,  not  to 
g^ve  their  support  to  a  measure — ^never  to 
consent  to  see  the  Irish  people  made  slaves, 
unless  they  wished  to  see  them  cease  to  con- 
sume British  manufacture,  and  supply  those 
towns  with  meal  and  bread.     The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  think  that  the  Irish  people 
could  be  made  to  work  like  negroes— that 
by  corporal    punishment   they  might  be 
forced  to  cultivate  the  soil.     Such  an  ex- 
periment  might   have  once    succeedo^^ 
tyranny  might  have  done  for  a  time ;  but 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  tyranny 
had  had  its  ilay  in  Ireland.     The  IruJi 
were  now  become  more  enlightened— they 
began  to  have  a  proper  sense  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  of  what  was  due  to  them  as 
men — they  were  arrived  at  that  point  when 
they  would  not  work  under  the  whip*~ 
when  they  would  not  produce  under  the 
whip  for  Uie  benefit  of  those  who  employed 
that  instrument.     In  mercy  and  hamaoity 
there  would  be  true  wisdom.    To  extend 
education  and  increase  industry  was  the 
only  sound  policy  for  Ireland.     But  as  a 
course  of  oppression  was  quite  the  contrary^ 
since  it  would  take  away  from  the  Irish  all 
motives  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of 
this  countr}',  he  would  entreat,  in  the  most 
humble  but  impressive  manner,  the  noble 
Lord   to  withdraw   this  measure,  which 
would  excite  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  and  the 
contempt  of  the  English.     He  would  ask, 
whether  Ministers  meant  to  collect  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  by  oppressing  his  poor 
countrymen  ?     If  they  did,  they  would  find 
themselves  sadly  in  error.  It  had  been  said^ 
that  some  of  the  Irish  Members  had  advised 
a  run  upon  the  banks.     He  could  assure 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  that  no  such  advice 
was  necessary.     Such  a  means  was   not 
simply  floating  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish— 
they  were  resolved  upon  it ;  he  knew  them, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  result  of  the 
passing  of  this  measure  would  be  a  run  upon 
the  banks  in  every  part  of  Ireland.   Minis, 
ters  then  would  have  again  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  and  by  that  suspension  would 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
oblige  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  to  rise  up  against  the  Government. 
He  would  once  more  call  upon  the  proposers  of 
the  present  infernal  measure  to  withdraw  it. 
If  they  did  not,  liow  could  they  expect  that 
tlie  prayers  ofl'ered  up  by  those  who  wore 
mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  for  the  King  of  the 
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Reahn  could  be  ac^table  in  the  sight  of 
Hesven  ?  No  jmiyer  he  would  say^  could 
be  acceptable  to  God  as  long  as  it  was  ac 
oompaiued  by  the  curse  of  the  Irish ;  and 
no  TeHffious  offering  could  be  graciously 
recexteS  as  long  as  it  was  connected  with 
oppretsion,  exaction,  and  tyranny.  He 
would  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  would  con. 
dude  by  thanking  them  very  cordially  for 
the  polite  attention  with  which  his  remarks 
had  been  listened  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  the  House,  to 
call  for  particular  observation.  With  the 
threats  and  menaces  thrown  out  by  the 
hon.  Member — ^more  numerous  than  he  re- 
collected to  have  been  thrown  out  on  any 
political  question — he  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  left  it  to  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
Gotvmment  to  rebut  them,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
crush  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to 
carry  them  into  effect  He  would  deal 
with  the  question  before  the  House,  and 
he  would  confess  that  it  was  with  sorrow.. 
and  with  shame,  that  he  saw  such  measures 
about  to  be  adopted  towards  his  country. 
He  called  it  his  country,  as  he  thought  it 
as  much  his  as  theirs,  who  seemed  to  think 
it  their  especial  country.  Every  impartial 
person  that  had  heard  the  splendid  speech 
delivered  a  few  evenings  before  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  near 
him,  must  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measures  now  proposed,  and  that  there 
existed  no  longer  any  respect  for  the  Con. 
stitution  in  Ireland,  since  a  series  of 
the  most  dismal  outrages,  murders,  and 
burnings,  was  carried  on  there.  He  con- 
sidered, that  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  his 
unhappy  country  sprang  from  agitation 
—from  citation ;  no  matter  whether  it 
was  that  m  the  Com  Exchange,  or  of  the 
Castle.  He  thought  that  Government  had 
not  been  sufficiently  careful — that  it  had 
thrown  out  too  many  hints,  encouraging, 
instead  of  opposing,  agitation.  Measures 
respecting  the  Church  and  Tithes  had  been 
too  much  talked  of  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters ;  and  he  would  ask,  how  could  any 
man  in  Ireland  be  expected  to  pay  tithes, 
after  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  opposite  ?  Having 
said,  that  agitation  was  the  cause  of  the 
evib  of  Ireland,  he  would  state  as  a  proof 
of  his  assertion,  that  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  was  not  worked  upon  by  agitators, 
was  perfectly  tranquil.     It  gave  him  great 


satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
province  of  Ulster  was  perfectly  tranquiL 
The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  connected  (the  North 
of  Ireland),  though  they  suffered  equally 
with  those  of  the  other  counties,  stUl  did 
not  have  recourse  to  outrage,  assassinations, 
and  burnings.  He  had  lately  spoken  to 
some  gentlemen  from  Belfiftst,  and  they 
told  him  that  tithes  were  paid  there,  and 
that  the  people  were  as  tranquil  as  could 
be  desired.  The  cause  was,  that  the  agi- 
tators had  not  got  among  them,  and  that 
they  had  the'  good  sense,  when  the  great 
agitator,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  who  was  not  ashamed  of  that 
epithet — showed  his  face  among  them,  to 
drive  him  back  with  praise-woruiy  resolu^ 
tion.  Another  cause  of  the  tranquillity  in 
that  part  of  the  country  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  conduct  of  the  resident  land- 
lords ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers behind  him,  if  he  was  wrong  in  making 
that  assertion.  He  would  say  little  more 
upon  the  question,  than  assure  the  House, 
that  it  was  with  the  gravest  sorrow  be 
would  vote  for  the  measures  now  proposed 
by  Ministers;  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  use  the  coercive  powers  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  their  hands  with  discretion, 
and  retain  them  for  as  short  a  space  of 
time  as  possible:  He  must  confess,  how* 
ever,  that  he  was  astonished  when  he  look- 
ed at  the  quarter  from  which  this  measure 
came.  He  repeated,  that  he  was  perfectly 
astonished  that  a  measure  so  despotic  and 
arbitrary,  should  have  been  proposed  by  a 
Whig  Ministry,  to  the  first  Reformed 
House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  there  did  not  exist  a  strong  neces* 
sity  for  it,  but  the  House  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  Ministers  had  told  them 
that  Reform  would  make  the  people  quiet 
and  peaceable.  In  the  words  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  Reform  was  to  be  a  panacea 
for  everything.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it 
was  not,  and  that  but  little  confidence  \^a8 
now  placed  in  those  who  proposed  and  carried 
it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind 
him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  no  confidence  in 
them,  as  might  be  seen  by  his  declaration 
to  the  National  Political  Union,  of  which 
he  now  seemed  to  be  the  head.  But  the 
hon.  member  for  Cork  said  it  would  appear, 
that  bayonets,  and  runs  upon  the  Banks, 
and  other  blessings  of  the  same  species, 
woiild  all  be  the  results  arising  from 
Reform.  He  would,  however,  promise  that 
the  measure  before  the  House  should  have 
his  support. 
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'  An  Hon.  Member  said,  that  those  who 
opposed  the  present  Bill,  were  bound  to 
show,  either  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  introducing  it  were 
exaggerated  or  unfounded,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  suggest  some  measure  which 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
None  of  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  against  the  Bill,  however,  had 
impeached  the  statement  of  facts  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  or  proposed  any  measure 
as  a  substitute  for  that  brought  forward  by 
Ministers.  The  measure  which  was  stig- 
matized as  coercive,  was  coercive  only  so 
far  as  they  obliged  the  Irish  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  prevented  them  from  plundering 
one  another.  He  should  be  glad  if  a 
semedy  for  the  grievances  of  Ireland  could 
be  dis^vered ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
majority  of  that  House  was  equally  anxious 
with  him  to  make  the  discovery.  He 
would  support  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
secure  the  peace,  and  tend  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland. 

Major  Fancouri  said,  that,  as  an  English- 
man, he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  Bill.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  a  just  diffidence 
would  have  deterred  him  from  presenting 
himself  to  their  notice,  but  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  present  question  compelled 
him  to  conquer  that  diffidence  as  far  as  he 
could.  He  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  question,  when,  in  his 
opinion,  a  death-blow  was  levelled  at  the 
very  principle  of  constitutional  freedom. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  begged  to  assure 
his  Majesty's  Government  that  he  was 
actuated  by  no  disposition  to  join  a  factious 
opposition  against  them.  As  far  as  he 
could  learn,  no  such  opposition  existed ;  at 
all  events,  such  an  opposition  against  any 
Government  he  never  would  condescend  to 
join.  It  was  simply  in  the  character  of  an 
independent  English  Member  of  that 
House,  that  he  stood  forward  to  resist  the 
utter  abolition  of  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence in  Ireland;  and  though,  after  the 
many  eloquent  appeals  wliich  had  been 
made  from  that  side  of  the  House  by  the 
chosen  advocates  of  that  distracted  country, 
nothing  which  he  could  advance  would  lie 
worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  advisers ;  still,  as  there  were  one 
or  two  points  connected  with  the  question 
which  he  would  willingly  suggest  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  he  trusted  he 
should  not  look  in  vain  for  that  courteous 


forbearance  with  which  hon.  Members  ad- 
dressing the  House  for  the  first  time  were 
usually  favoured,  and  which,  in  the  few  re- 
marks with  which  he  proposed  to  trouble  the 
House,  it  would  be  his  desire  and  endea. 
vour  to  deserve.  In  the  first  place,  he 
begged  to  state  the  grounds  on  whidi  he 
voted  with  Ministers  in  support  of  the 
Address  to  the  Crown.  He  so  voted  on 
this  very  definite  ground— -that  he  could 
not  refuse  to  the  Executive  additional 
powers,  on  a  solemn  statement  from  the 
Throne  that  such  powers  were  necessary. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  House  could 
not  say  to  his  Majesty,  we  w^l  grant  no 
assistance;  but,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
he,  in  common  with  many  others^  intended, 
by  so  voting,  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  their 
present  wilSiigness  to  grant  such  additional 
powers,  if  a  case  were  satisfactorily  made 
out,  proving  their  necessity  for  ihe  main« 
tenance  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  In  his  opinioii, 
no  case  had  been  satisfactorily  made  out 
for  the  granting  such  terrific  powers  as 
were  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  then  before  the  House.  To  quiet  dis- 
turbed districts,  they  were  called  on  to  put 
those  districts  under  Martial-law.  Sudi  a 
measure  could  not,  he  thought,  &il  of 
neutralizing  any  beneficial  effect  which 
the  noble  Lord  might  anticipate  from  his 
Church  Reform,  and  other  Bills.  If,  as 
the  supporters  of  Government  said,  these 
latter  projects  were  calculated  to  inspire 
the  people  of  Ireland  with  such  an  unpre- 
cedented confidence  in  their  rulers— then, 
why  not  first  try  more  lenient  measures 
for  the  punishment  of  the  disaffi^cted,  rely- 
ing on  the  well-disposed  and  no  longer  dis- 
trustful portion  of  the  community  for  co. 
operation  and  support.  But  tendering  un- 
tried and  partial  measures  of  relief  with 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  wielding  the 
sword  of  persecution,  which  had  already 
been  felt,  and  which  was  now  raised  to 
strike  a  more  unrelenting  blow  than  ever, 
this  did,  he  confessed,  appear  to  him  the 
most  contradictory  policy.  And  here  he 
would  remark  on  a  charge  brought  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin^ 
both  in  that  House  and  out  of  it  It  was 
asked  why  did  not  the  hon.  Member  co. 
operate  with  Government  for  efiecting 
good  ?  Why  did  he  limit  himself  to  pro- 
phesying evil  results  there,  and  labouring 
elsewhere  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  pro- 
phecies ?  Judging  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  hon.  and   learned  Gentleman,   he 
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must  aay,  never  was  charge  more  utterly 
unfounded.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gicntleman  give  an  ungracious  acceptance 
to  the  Irish  Church  Reform  BiU?  Let 
Ae  House  rememher,  that  the  threatening 
Speech  fnmi  the  Throne  was  still  in  the 
recollection  of  Irishmen^  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  received  the  Minis- 
terial measure  as  a  hoon.  It  was  true  that 
measure  conceded  a  principle  for  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  long  con- 
tended, hut  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ci|^  was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  consistent  de- 
mand for  further  concession  on  the  part  of 
a  gentleman  of  his  political  and  religious 
opinions.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman make  the  demand  ?  No.  Again^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary's BiU,  with  reference  to  Grand  Juries, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  was  there  any  indisposi- 
tiott  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  meet  the  measure  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  brought  forward  ?  Certainly 
not.  Then,  let  them,  while  legislating  on 
this  unfortunate,  this  momentous  occasion, 
abstain — ^he  would  not  say  from  misrepre- 
sentation, but — from  ill-considered  com- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  public  men.  After 
what  had  been  so  ably  urged  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary, 
with  reference  to  the  justice  of  previous 
inquiry,  nothing  surely  remained  to  be  said 
on  that  subject.  Every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  common  fairness,  calletl  for  that 
inquiry ;  and  were  high  authorities  requi- 
site to  enforce  so  plain  a  doctrine,  what 
better  authorities  could  they  wish  for  than 
those  so  triumphantly  adduced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  the 
other  evening  ?  Could  the  noble  and  right 
hon.  persons,  whose  recorded  opinions 
were  then  quoted,  invent  any  form  of 
argument,  or  of  sarcasm,  to  shake  the 
great  truth  long  since  asserted  by  them- 
selves,— namely,  that  punishment  ought 
not  to  precede  inquiry  ?  And  let  him  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  this  so 
Just  request  were  refused,  what  chance 
was  there  of  Parliament  knowing  any- 
thing at  all  upon  the  subject?  For 
observe,  this  Bill,  this  desolating  Bill, 
once  passed,  and  the  people  to  whom  they 
now  refused  the  justice  of  inquiry  would 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  petitioning. 
This  right  diey  were  caUed  on  to  take  from 
the  Irish  people.  Now,  this  appeared  to 
him  the  most  flagitious  part  of  the  Bill ; 
yet  it  was  consistent,  it  coerced  without  in- 


quiry,     and    oppressed     without     appealf 
Would  any  English  gontlenian  pretend  that 
under  any  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances he  would  submit  to  that  ?     Would 
any  gentleman  from  Scotland  submit  to  it  ? 
If  they  would,  the  people  of  these  kingdoms 
would  not.     They  would  not  submit  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution ;  and  he, 
for  one,  most  calmly  and  advisedly  declared, 
that  in  such  a  case,  an  unlimited  despotism 
decreed  as  a  primary  measure,  he  would, 
as  he  trusted  would  the  great  majority  of 
the  gentry  of  England,  take  his  stand,  at  all 
hazards,  by  the  Constitution  under  which 
he  had  had  the  happiness  to  be  bom.     And 
if  a  power  so  far  beyond  the  law  as  the  pre>. 
sent  Bill,  were  employed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  law,  that  power  he  would  only  sub- 
mit to  so  long  as  resistance  was  without 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.     If  that  were,  as 
he  felt  it  must  be,  the  calm  and  unimpas- 
sioned  determination  of  Englishmen,  was 
it  less  justly  that  of  Irishmen,  who  had 
vainly  sought  for  redress  through  centuries 
of  intolerable  wrong  ?     He  wanted  to  know 
where  was  the  difterence,  or,  if  they  pre- 
sumed a  difference,  what  became  of  the 
Legislative  Union  ?  Union !  Why,  if  Ire- 
land be  bound  to  us  by  no  better  ties  of 
Union  than  the  chains  here  proposed  by 
Government,  in  God's  name  let  them  grant 
the  Repeal ;  and  though  they  lost  all  things 
else,  let  them  preserve  their  honour  as  a 
free  people.    His  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
depend  upon  it  that  they  were  the  great  re- 
pealers.    He  would  just  state  his  own  case. 
There  were  no  reasonable  or  constitutional 
lengths  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
in  support  of  the  Legislative  Union ;  but  if 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  were  necessary  for 
its   maintenance,    then   was  he   an   anti- 
unionist.      He   would  rather  repeal  tliat 
or  any  Union  than  crush  an  entire  people, 
and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would,  ere  long, 
discover   that   such  a  feeling  was  pretty 
general.     He  felt  that,  under  whatever  as- 
pect this  question  was  viewed,  it  was  one 
deeply  mournful  as  regarded  Ireland,  and, 
he  was  bound  to  add  (if  conceded),  most 
deeply  disgraceful  as  regarded   England. 
Never  was  an  all-powerful  argument  less 
reproachfully  urged  than  that  adduced  by 
the   Irish   Members   in   support   of   their 
claims  on  the  sympathy  and  justice  of  a  Re- 
formed   Parliament.     But  for    the   Irish 
Members  in  the  Isist  Parliament,  would  the 
present   reformed    Parliament   be  sitting? 
Those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  Re- 
form owed  much  to  Ireland  in  the  persons 
of  her  Representatives.   And  what  had  Ire 
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land  gained  by  the  Rcfonn?  She  had 
gained  uothinff.  She  gave  unlimited  con- 
fidence, unquaUfied  support,  and  for  what  ? 
— ^it  would  am>ear,  to  lose  the  little  she  had 
before.  She  had  lost,  or  was  about  to  lose, 
alL  She  had  lost  her  "long-sustaining 
friends  of  many  years"  in  this  country — 
the  alL-powerful  advocates  of  civil  and  reli. 
gious  liberty — a  principle  on  the  predomin- 
ance of  which  her  hopes,  so  long  deferred, 
had  at  length  become  fixed  with  somewhat 
of  a  more  cheerful  confidence.  And  whv 
were  those  mighty  voices  heard  no  more  ? 
Were  those  eloquent  lips  closed  for  ever  in 
the  silence  of  the  grave  ?  Alas,  no !  But, 
with  the  faint  utterance  of  an  irresolute 
will,  they  were,  in  the  autumn  of  life,  con- 
tending for  the  very  doctrines  which  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  their  days  they  had 
combated  with  all  the  energy  of  talent,  and 
all  the  influence  of  station.  The  change 
was  truly  marvellous !  Were,  for  example, 
a  certain  noble  Duke,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  now 
directing  the  destinies  of  this  country,  and 
that  noble  Duke  were  to  come  down  to  Par- 
liament for  such  powers  as  were  demanded 
by  the  present  Bill,  would  not  the  present 
Premier,  with  all  his  former  eloquence,  de- 
nounce the  insolence  that  dared  to  outrage 
the  country  by  so  flagrant  a  demand? 
Would  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet^  in  a 
similar  case,  have  to  encounter  the  thunders 
of  Mr.  Henry  Brougliam's  irresistible  in. 
vectivc,  who,  no  doubt,  would  talk  to  us  of 
"  nations  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom, 
whom  neither  duke  this  nor  prince  that 
would  much  longer  be  able  to  coerce  or  con- 
trol ?"  Would  not  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary himself,  exerting  those  great  debating 
powers  by  which  he  nightly  assisted,  and  had 
80  recently  adorned,  the  delibenitions  of 
that  House,  resist  the  threatened  iiuroiLd  on 
the  Constitution  ?  Most  assuredly  all  this 
would  be ;  but  thase  noble  and  right  hon. 
persons  were  in  office,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  that  alone,  not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  behalf  of  Ireland  in  a  certain 
assembly.  In  that  assembly  he  ventured 
to  declare,  that  a  great  political  error  had 
been  committed  in  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  the  Bill  before  them  had  been  hurried 
down  to  that  House.  Who  but  remem- 
bered with  what  "laborious  and  compulsive 
flight"  the  hard-fought  field  of  Reform — a 
measure  which,  as  far  iis  the  enfranchising 
clauses  went,  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  called  for — who  but  must  remember  with 
what  "  laborious  and  compulsive  flight" 
that  field  was  abondoned  ?    And  reiaem. 


bering  this,  what  must  the  conclusion  in 
the  public  mind  be,  when  they  heard  that 
in  one  short  week  the  same  assembly  de« 
voted,  without  a  single  dissentient  vmce, 
an  entire  people  to  unmitigated  despotism  i 
Why,  a  mere  private  bill,  which,  without 
toudiing  a  dose  borough,  or  any  such  im^ 
portant  matter,  should  disfigure  a  lawn  or 
spoil  a  view,  would  have  been  discussed 
with  infinitely  more  care  than  that  Bill  of 
unprecedented  rigour.  What,  he  repeated, 
would  the  public  say  to  this  ?  Would  they 
not  infer,  that  in  certain  quarters,  all  mea- 
sures were  deemed  worthy  of  cUscussion, 
except  those  of  sanguinary  rigour  towards 
the  people  ?  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  they 
who  were  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
had  a  different  duty  to  perform ;  and  he 
for  one  thought  that  duty  would  be  best  dis- 
charged by  wholly  rejecting  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  Let  him  not  be  charged  with 
a  wish  to  secure  that  most  periuiablo  of 
all  possessbns,  popular  favour  and  applause, 
because  he  felt  bound  to  resist  so  gross  an 
outrage  on  popular  liberty.  He  came  there 
as  uninfluenced  by  popular  excitement,  and 
as  far  superior  to  popular  control,  as  any 
Gentleman  enjoying  a  seat  in  that  House. 
But  were  a  resistance  to  the  present  measure 
calculated  to  draw  down  as  much  of  odium 
and  execration  as  he  fdt  must  fidl  on  the 
Bill  itself,  still  he  should  unflinchingly  resbt 
it.  He  would  never  consent  to  tne  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  by  intemperate 
and  ill-considered  changes,  still  less  would 
he  assent  to  its  destruction  by  audacious  and 
irresponsible  tyranny — a  tyranny  which, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  authorities  quoted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tippe- 
rary,  not  even  Russia  itself  could  exceed. 
And,  having  mentioned  Russia,  he  mieht 
here  remark  on  the  recent  expedition  to  that 
country  by  a  certain  noble  Lord.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  one  of  the  objects 
proposed  to  himself  by  the  noble  Lord  was 
an  expostulation  with  the  Emperor  with 
reference  to  his  conduct  towards  Poland. 
That  was  every  way  praiseworthy ;  but  how 
must  the  autocrat — an  avowed  and  acknow- 
ledged despot,  exercising  the  privileges  of 
recent  conquest — ^how  must  he  lau^,  in 
the  bitterness  of  scorn,  when  hearing  that 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  where, 
in  an  unreformed  House  of  Parliament,  and 
under  a  Tory  Government,  the  walls  had 
resounded  with  indignant  execrations  against 
his  barbarity  towai^s  Poland — that  within 
those  very  walls,  in  a  reformed  and  liberaL 
ized  Parliament,  under  a  liberal  Ministry^ 
and  under  a  Monarchy  confined  by  definite 
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ounitituiioniil  restrictions,  that  there  they 
were  to  pass  a  bill  dooming  millions  of 
British  subjects  to  worse  than  Siberian  sla- 
very. What  a  mockery  of  intervention  was 
this  1  He  trusted  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  notj  in  a  similar  spirit,  bestow 
their  sympathy  solely  on  the  negro,  while 
this  unhallowed  work  was  going  on  so  much 
nearer  home.  He  trusted,  that  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  would  im- 
plore and  warn  the  House  not  to  annihilate 
the  liberties  of  Ireland.  ThQ  generosity 
and  public  spirit  of  Englishmen  convinced 
him  that  it  would  be  so.  They  and  all 
lovers  of  law  and  order,  would  cheerfully 
support  the  Government  with  all  reasonable 
powers,  the  necessity  for  which  should  be 
clearly  shown ;  but  they  would  never  give 
the  present  or  any  other  Government  the 
power  of  establishing  a  de^tism  in  a 
kingdom  where  freeaom  had  long  since 
become  a  necessary  portion  of  political  ex- 
istence. He  should,  in  conclusion,  repeat 
the  statement  with  which  he  had  risen, 
that  it  was  as  an  Englishman  that  he 
opposed  this  Bill.  He  knew  not  where,  if 
once  conceded,  this  frightful  principle  might 
be  next  applied.  Had  Ministers  no  recol- 
lection of  a  population  agitated,  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  to  so  terrible  a  height  that 
life  and  property  were  in  hourly  increasing 
peril?  And  how  was  that  put  down— by 
Martial  Law  ?  No ;  by  special  commissions. 
Did  any  man  dare  to  talk  to  us  of  the 
wholesale  incarceration  and  butchery  of 
Englishmen  ?  There  was  no  person  hardy 
enough  for  that ;  there  was  no  precedent 
for  it.  But  once  pass  this  Bill,  and  vote 
for  the  re-establishment  of  ministerial  des- 
potism in  Ireland,  and  with  what  face  could 
Engjiishmen  refuse  the  same  power  to  the 
Ministers,  should  here,  in  England,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  districts  be  simul- 
taneously in  commotion,  and  the  political 
unions  evince  a  disposition  to  evil  rather 
than  to  good  ?  Even  in  such  a  lamentable 
state  as  that,  would  English  Gentlemen 
vote  away  the  Constitution  at  one  fell  swoop  ? 
Rather  would  he  see  every  one  of  his 
countrymen  fall  at  his  own  threshold  in 
the  desperation  of  civil  conflict  than  submit 
to  this  measure,  with  its  night  searches, 
legalized  burglaries,  and  the  rest  of  its 
clauses,  confounding  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  in  one  heartless  scheme  of  coercion. 
As  he  would  resist  it  for  England,  so  would 
he  resist  it  for  Ireland.  He  did  so  because 
be  wished  to  guard  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  Empire  from  invasion;   he  did  so 

becausej  oa  bis  solemn  conviction^  he  felt 


'that  if,  instead  of  making  atonement  for 
all  the  wrongs  and  misgovemment  inflicted 
by  England  upon  Ireland  since  the  destinies 
of  Ireland  had  been  in  her  hands,  she  were 
to  go  on  increasing  in  rigour,  coercion,  and 
despotic  oppression,  as  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  such  measures  must  inevitably  one  day 
fall  on  herself  with  terrible  retribution, 
unless,  in  addition  to  man's  oblivion  of 
humanity.  Heaven  itself  should  have  for« 
gotten  to  be  just. 

Colonel  Chichester  said,  that  though  he 
was  as  sincerely  attached  as  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  to  the  principles  of  rational 
liberty,  he  differed  widely  from  him  on  the 
present  question.  None  of  the  speakers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  dared  aa 
yet  to  controvert  the  statements  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
below  him  \cheers,'\  Which  of  the  Gentle- 
men who  now  cheered  so  loudly  had  dared 
to  deny,  that  the  murders  of  which  they 
had  recounted  so  frightful  a  list  had  been 
committed.  He  repeated,  that  he  was  as 
great  a  friend  as  his  hon.  and  gallant  col- 
league to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  to 
preserve  that  liberty  in  unimpaired  vigour 
he  was  now  prepared  to  vote  for  the  flrst 
reading  of  this  Bill.  He  thought  that  the 
Bill  was  necessary  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland — that  deluded,  misguided,  and  mis- 
governed country.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deny,  that  Ireland  had  been  a  misgoverned 
country,  but  he  hoped  that  when  the  con- 
ciliatory measures  which  were  to  accompany 
this  coercive  measure  were  carried  into  full 
effect,  which  they  never  could  be  whilst  the 
present  agitation  lasted,  she  would  find,  that 
the  day  of  her  tribulation  was  past,  and 
that  better  and  brighter  prospects  were 
beginning  to  open  upon  her  view.  Ho 
should  vote  for  this  Bill,  because  it  was 
intended  to  put  down  agitation ;  and  he 
should  vote  for  it,  even  if  the  preamble 
stated,  that  it  was  intended  to  put  down 
the  chief  agitator  liimself.  This  Bill  was 
not  intended  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  No;  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
protect  it  [opposition  cheersr\  The  Gentle- 
men who  cheered  him  confounded  liberty 
with  licentiousness.  Was  it  liberty  to  have 
the  sanctuary  of  a  man's  home  violated  by 
the  nightly  incursions  of  the  Whitefeet? 
Was  it  liberty  to  have  a  man  murdered  on 
his  own  threshold  ?  Was  it  liberty  to  have 
a  wife  slaughtered  on  the  body  of  her  mur. 
dered  husband  ?  Was  it  liberty  to  have  a 
child  deterred  from  giving  the  testimony 
which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  murderers 
of  its  parents  to  justice  ?    "  Rather  let  mg 
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lire  "  Siud  tlic  gallant  Mcmlicr  "  under  an; 
tjrranny— ruthci  Jet  me  live  under  tbe  must 
alwolute  despotism,  than  in  Ireland,  or  in 
any  other  country  where  such  liberty  pre- 
vails." A  sharp  measure  whk,  in  his  opinion 
necessary  for  the  pucifii'ation  of  Ireland,  far 
the  sooner  these  dUturbanccs  were  put  an 
end  to  the  better  would  it  be,  not  only  for 
Ireland,  but  for  the  empire  nt  large.  He 
would  vote  f(ir  any  measure  which  was 
calculated  to  subdue  these  disturbances  and 
to  restore  the  reign  of  good  Government. 
He  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
hon.  and  lenmcd  member  for  Dublin,  and 
of  liny  of  thnt  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
friends,  to  agitate  his  country  by  passing  a 
law  which  should  place  Ireland  in  all  re- 
spects upon  the  same  footing  as  England. 
Only  restrain  the  passions  of  Ireland  for  a 
time,  and  she  would  soon  begin  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  an  improved  legislation.  He 
said  that  advisedly,  for  to  liis  knowledge 
many  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  agita- 
tion of  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  in  public  expressed  different  opinions 
of  it  in  private,  mid  disapproved  of  it,  as 
tending  to  ehecic  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Genllemen 
whom  he  saw  on  the  opjtosite  benches  had 
admitted  that  much  to  him  in  private  con- 
versation f"  Aamc,  name.  "]  No,  he  should 
not  name  the  hon-  Members  who  had  made 
such  statements  to  him.  He  would,  however, 
give  the  House  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  and  Uiat  proof  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  At  a  meeting 
of  tlic  National  Union,  which  took  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  "  I  have  seen  the  cold-hearted 
sneers  of  many  a  false  friend,  and  have  bad 
but  few  cordiid  salutations.  \Vhcre.soevcr 
J  directed  my  steps,  coldness  met  me  on  m 
|mth."  He  did  not  kni)W  whether  the  hoi 
and  learned  Member  had  used  those  wordh 
but  be  found  them  attributed  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  in  a  report  of  the  pro- 
uecdingB  of  that  meeting.  He  rti)cated 
that  the  evils  produced  by  agitation  in 
Ireland  were  so  tcrrilic  as  to  justify  him 
and  other  friends  of  liberty  in  exclaiming, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, — 


He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  passing  this  measure  would  restore  Ire- 
land to  a  proper  state  of  feeling,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  terror  which  for  months 
liad  prevailed  in  that  country. 
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Sir  Robert  Baleson  thought  the  case 
laid  before  the  House  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  carried  conviction  with  it  of  the 
necessity  of  the  present  Bill ;  and  he  rose 
— as  the  Representative  of  a  numerous 
constituency,  and  as  representiug  not  only 
[heir  feelings,  but  the  feelings  of  the 
wholeof  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
press  his  and  their  concurrence  in 
that  measure.  He  had  heard  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  speak  as  if  the  Irish 
Members  were  congued  to  one  part  of 
that  country,  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  all 
Ireland  were  expressed  by  those  Members. 
He  had  come  from  Ireland  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  be  could  say,  that  in  the 
part  of  it  where  he  was,  all  the  property, 
all  the  moral  worth,  and  alt  the  integrity 
of  the  country,  was  in  favour  of  intruUing 
'  '  Majesty's  Ministers  with  powers  to  put 
end  to  the  horrid  state  to  which  Ireland 
I  reduced.  It  was  not,  however,  for 
him  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill ;  the 
present  was  not  the  proper  stage  to  do  so, 
nor  should  he  pledge  himself  to  agree 
to  the  measure  as  it  now  stood ;  but  he 
would  vote  for  it,  and  that  because  no 
period  in  the  history  of  any  country  ever 
showed  such  a  necessity  for  vigorous  and 
strong  measures  as  Ireland  now  did.  He 
was  not  about  to  argue  whether  the  pilot 
who  steered  the  vessel  on  to  the  rocks, 
and  among  the  shoals,  was  or  was  not 
ignorant  or  misguided,  but  all  he  urged 
was,  the  necessity  for  saving  the  ship  by 
easing  her,  by  cutting  away  her  maats 
and  rigging,  and  throwing  her  cai|;o  over- 
board— and  it  could  be  done  by  nothing 
less.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  tyranny  that  was  going  to 
be  exercised  in  Ireland.  Now,  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  most  odious  tyranny 
which  had  ever  existed,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  intrust  strong  measures  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  If  that  Govern- 
ment wished  to  save  Ireland  from  all  the 
horrors  of  rebellion  and  revolution,  it  must 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed there — agitation  of  which  tlie  object 
was  to  goad  on  the  peasantnf  to  measures 
which  could  only  end  in  their  destruction. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  injustice 
or  imposing  upon  Ireland  a  law  which 
gave  the  right  of  nightly  search  in  sus- 
pected houses;  but  they  had  not  said 
votd  of  the  nightly  outrages  ( " 


rauders,  who  burnt  men  in  their  beda,  and 
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slaoghtered  them  whilst  they  were  un- 
suspectiDg  of  danger,  merely  because  they 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
to  present  a  Bill  to  put  down  by  name  the 
chief  agitator,  who  goaded  on  the  wretched 
peasantry  to  their  own  destruction,  he 
wonld  .support  it.  They  had  heard  the 
name  of  liberty  prostituted  night  after 
night  by  the  Members  who  spoke  against 
the  measure,  in  order  to  raise  a  feeling 
against  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Bill  would  be  the  saving  of  that 
liberty.  But,  while  he  trusted  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  use  the  power 
which  it  gave  them  with  discretion,  he 
must  say,  that  no  measure  could  be  too 
strong,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
He  could  say,  that  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  lower  orders  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He 
repeated  it — the  lower  orders  were  in 
favour  of  it ;  and  it  was  only  in  those 
districts  where  factious  men,  for  their  own 
base  objects,  goaded  the  peasantry  on  to 
destruction,  that  any  feeling  had  been 
shown  against  it.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  people  were  poor,  and  that  they  had 
been  misgoverned ;  and  *  the  consequence 
was,  that  they  were  now  reduced  to  such 
a  state,  that  it  became  necessary  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  maniacs,  and  apply 
strait  waistcoats  to  them.  He  could  not 
but  admit  that,  in  many  parts,  such  was 
the  wretchedness  of  the  people  in  some 
districts,  that  they  thought  no  change 
could  be  for  the  worse.  He  attributed 
much  of  the  wretchedness  to  a  system 
which  had  sprung  up  of  letting  land  by 
auction — a  system  by  which  the  people 
were  induced  to  give  a  larger  rent  than 
the  land  was  worth.  It  was  said,  by 
the  landlords,  that  they  had  no  other  way 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  land.  That 
he  denied.  They  could  get  valuators  and 
surveyors,  who  would  give  them  an  exact 
calculation  of  its  value;  and  he  thought 
that  the  landlords  committed  an  error,  the 
bad  effects  of  which  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
ruinous  to  the  peasantry.  With  these 
sentiments,  and  speaking  not  only  his  own 
sentiments,  but  those  of  the  whole  province 
of  Ulster,  he  would  close.  He  was  not 
pledged  nor  fettered;  he  was  not  bound  to 
give  expression  to  sentimjcnts  which  he 
did  not  feel.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  spoke  against  this  measure,  who  were 


pledged  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  who 
were  sent  to  that  House  to  vote  in  a 
particular  way,  and  had  no  power  to  vote 
otherwise — who  came  there  as  the  mere 
slaves  of  a  faction — as  the  Representatives 
of  a  mob,  the  organs  of  a  bigotted 
Priesthood. 

Mr.  Finn  rose  to  order.  He  had  never 
in  any  assembly  heard  such  opprobrious 
language. 

The  Speaker  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  see  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  what  he  (Mr.  Finn)  considered 
good  taste,  and  what  the  House  considered 
out  of  order. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  proceeded — ^he 
begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  he 
had  not  contemplated  or  intended  to  give 
him  any  offence,  for  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  alluding  to  the  hon.  Member; 
he  only  asserted  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  fact,  that  there  were  in  that  House 
persons  pledged  to  certain  questions,  and 
he  was,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  giving 
his  sentiments  upon  such  pledges:  but 
if  the  hon.  Member  was  so  pressing,  and 
if  hon.  Members  would  apply  this  general 
observation  to  themselves,  he  certainly, 
however  he  might  regret  it,  could  not 
prevent  their  doing  so.  He  spoke  as 
he  was  entitled  to  do,  as  the  Representative 
of  a  loyal  intelligent  constituency,  and 
their  sentiments  were  decidedly  that,  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property  was  imperatively 
called  for.  In  his  own  name,  and  as 
representing  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  he  would  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Barron  had  never  heard  more 
extraordinary  language  than  that  used  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.  He  (  Mr.  Barron)  had 
the  honour  of  being  sent  to  that  House  by 
the  people — by  that  class  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  late  Parliament  gave  the  power 
of  sending  Representatives  to  Parliament. 
He  had  aspired  to  a  seat  in  consequence 
of  three  requisitions  sent  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Waterford,  and  at  their  request 
he  came  forward.  They  knew  his  opinion 
before  they  elected  him,  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  adopted  those  opinions  in 
order  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
In  giving  his  support  to  those  who  opposed 
this  Bill,  he  did  so,  not  from  personal 
feelings,  but  from  a  sincere  conviction  of 
its  dangerous  tendency.  He  protested 
against  the  Bill,  because  it  would  infallibly 
cause  a  separation  between  the  two  coun« 
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tries.  It  would  make  the  people  of  Ireland 
dissatisfied,  and  make  them  despair  of 
ever  finding  justice  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons.  The  discontent  and  dissatis* 
faction  which  before  prevailed  had  increased 
very  much  since  the  Bill  was  brought  in. 
He  had  received  several  petitions,  to  pre- 
sent against  it,  signed  by  men  of  property 
and  honour,  by  good  Whigs — by  men 
who  had  always  supported  the  present 
Ministers — by  men  who  had  never  be- 
longed to  any  secret  or  public  association 
— by  men  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  Ministers — by  men  who  had  never  been 
agitators,  but  always  opposed  to  agitation; 
and  they  were  all  against  the  Bill.  All 
his  letters  from  Ireland  expressed  the  same 
feeling.  What  was  the  Bill  to  do?  It 
was  to  coerce  the  Irish  people;  but  co- 
ercion had  been  already  tried,  and  failed. 
That  had  been  stated  over  and  over  again, 
and  was  well  known  in  Ireland.  It  was  so 
thoroughly  known,  that  it  had  been  stated 
at  several  public  meetings,  showing  that 
the  people  were  wiser  than  the  Ministers. 
He  would  give  the  House  a  specimen 
of  the  opinions  that  were  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  and  would  quote  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Berwick  at  a  late  meeting. 
The  hon.  Member  accordingly  read  an 
extract,  saying — "That  the  history  of 
Ireland  was  the  history  of  the  failure 
of  coercion.  In  250  years  it  had  been 
tried,  and  found  insufficient;  and  even 
those  who  were  its  advocates,  were  obliged 
to  confess  by  the  present  proposition,  that 
it  had  been  a  complete  failure ;  for  the 
country  was  not  even  habitable."  AVas  it 
not  time,  then,  to  change  the  system,  and 
try  if  healing  measures  would  not  have  a 
different  and  beneficial  effect?  They  had 
given  the  Irish  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
that  was  not  enough  ;  that  was  the  found- 
ation of  better  measures,  but  it  had  not 
been  built  on.  He  denied  —  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary — that  disturbance  was  now 
greater  than  formerly.  For  seventy  years 
— as  he  could  show  from  public  documents 
—Ireland  had  been  disturbed,  and  fre- 
quently more  disturbed  than  at  present. 
The  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and 
Londonderry,  were  much  disturbed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  3rd,  and 
required  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  put 
down  the  disturbances  in  them.  The  11th 
and  12th  of  George  3rd  were  passed  to 
put  down  disturbances;  then  they  prevailed 


in  the  north — now  they  prevailed  in  the 
south.  He  admitted  that  murders  were 
committed  now,  but  they  were  also  com- 
mitted formerly.  In  fact,  a  similar  state 
of  things  to  that  which  now  existed,  had 
existed  for  the  last  seventy  years  at  in- 
tervals; coercive  laws  had  been  frequently 
tried,  and  they  had  alwi^ys  failed.  The 
Insurrection  Act  had  been  renewed  several 
times,  and  the  land  had  been  governed 
under  it  for  many  years;  but  acts  of 
kindness — acts  for  redressing  grievance 
— were  almost  unknown.  For  what  reason 
were  they  now  about  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act?  He  saw  no  good 
reason,  and  he  would  never  consent  to 
place  the  power  granted  by  this  Bill,  in 
any  man's  hands.  He  would  place  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Ministers 
as  soon  as  in  those  of  any  men ;  but  had 
they  a  patent  for  holding  their  places  ?  Could 
they  assure  him  that  they  would  be  in  office 
that  day  six  months  ?  How  was  he  to  know 
who  was  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
six  months  hence  ?  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
might  be  a  good,  generous  man,  or  he 
might  be  a  very  bad  man,  and,  thereforCp 
he  would  consent  to  no  such  BilL  Ho 
was  no  prophet,  and  could  not  say  who 
might  be  in  the  Ministry  six  months 
hence,  but  he  would  take  care,  as  far  as 
he  could,  that  they  should  not  have  power 
to  abuse.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  from  1793  to  1800;  and  from 
1803  to  1806;  and  again  in  1822;  but 
that  had  not  given  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 
The  Special  Commissions,  however,  which 
had  been  sent  to  Clare  and  Queen's 
County,  had  restored  tranquillity  there ; 
and  if  a  second  Special  Commission  had 
been  sent  to  Queen's  County,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  tranquillity  would  have  been 
completely  restored.  It  was  tlie  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  that  the  ordinary 
law  was  always  sufficient  to  suppress  dis- 
turbances, when  it  was  vigorously  executed. 
It  had  been  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace 
whenever  firmly  carried  into  effect.  In 
Clare  an  insurrection  was  almost  ready  to 
break  out ;  but  two  Assizes  and  one  Spe- 
cial Commission  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  put  that  down,  and  he  believed  that 
tranquillity  was  now  completely  estab- 
lished. That  was  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  as  given  in  a  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  in  the  latter  end  of  1832. 
He  was  ready,  however,  to  grant  addi- 
tional powers  to  put  dowa  disturbance,  m 
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recommended  by  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
whose  absence  from  that  House  he  deeply 
re^tted.  If  that  honest  and  upright 
Iruhman  had  a  seat  on  those  benches,  the 
present  Bill,  he  was  sure,  would  never  be 
passed.  That  Committee  only  advised 
that  the  law  should  be  strengthened ;  but 
the  Mmistry  proposed  to  suspend  the 
HaheoM  Corpus  Act,  and  inflict  Martial 
Law  on  the  people.  To  justify  that,  the 
€h>vemnent  had  made  out  no  case  what- 
ever. They  had  only  brought  forward 
one  instance  of  a  Jury  not  having  done  its 
doty,  and  that  was  the  doubtful  case  of 
Carrickshaugh.  Upon  that  single  case  they 
justified  their  measures  for  changing  the 
Venae  and  abolishing  the  Trial  by  Jury. 
Was  that  foir?  Before  they  passed  this 
anti-constitutional  Bill,  a  strong  case 
ought  to  be  made  out,  which  had  not  been 
done.  To  such  a  measure  he  never  would 
give  his  consent.  To  show  what  was  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  would  quote  some 
unexceptionable  testimony,  not  that  of 
agitators,  but  of  conservatives  and  men  of 
property.  He  would  quote  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Rochford,  who  was  a  Conserva- 
tive. He  said,  in  his  evidence,  that  there 
had  been  no  difficulty  found  in  conducting 
prosecutions — ^none  whatever.  He  was  ask- 
ed if  the  Jurors  were  ill  treated,  and  he  said, 
that  it  was  a  rare  circumstance.  Why 
did  not  the  Ministry  act  upon  the  report 
of  that  Committee?  Was  the  evidence 
taken  only  to  delude  and  betray  ?  It  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  police  Magis- 
trates, and  country  Gentlemen,  who  bad 
been  bronght  over  here  to  give  testimony, 
and  particularly  by  the  testimony  of  Major 
Singleton,  that  the  ordinary  law  was  suffi- 
cient to  repress  disturbances.  When  it 
had  been  found  that  a  Special  Commission 
had  repressed  disturbances  in  other  coun- 
ties, why  was  not  one  sent  to  Kilkenny  ? 
He  deplored  the  state  of  the  country — he 
had  never  countenanced  murder — far 
from  him  be  such  an  act.  He  had  never 
been  in  favour  of  outrages  of  any  kind ; 
he  had  never  countenanced  them  in  any 
manner;  he  wished  them  put  an  end  to; 
but  he  thought  the  disturbances  might 
be  put  an  end  to  without  this  Bill.  It 
would  cause  great  mischief,  and  would 
not  suppress  outrage.  It  would  pro- 
mote irritation,  and  agitation,  to  a 
frightful  degree.  Ahready,  since  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  agitation  had  in- 
crauied  very  much,  and  Uiosa  who  bad 


never  been  agitators  before,  had  now  be- 
come so.  There  was  the  case  of  Lord 
Mil  town,  who  had  joined  the  Volunteen. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  hitherto  studiously 
abstained  from  politics — he  was  a  good 
Whig,  and  since  this  Bill  had  been  brought 
in  he  had  joined  the  Volunteers.  Similar 
effects  had  been  produced  in  the  county  of 
Waterford.  A  Magistrate  had  written  to 
him  to  say,  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  he 
would  resign  his  commission  and  leave  the 
country.  He  would  not  be  made  the  tool 
to  administer  such  a  law.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  then  referred  to  documents  to  show 
that  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny 
were  tranquil.  He  quoted  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  O'Shea,  the  late  Sheriff,  and  of  a 
Mr.  Power.  They  stated  that  everybody 
was  against  Lord  Grey's  Bill.  That  was 
the  case  with  men  who  were  good  Whiga, 
and  had  been  good  Whigs  all  their  lives. 
Every  one  was  against  it  except  the  Con- 
servatives, and  a  few  people  who  suflTered 
by  the  Whitefeet  in  Kilkenny.  And  was 
the  Constitution  to  be  suspended,  because 
a  few  Whitefeet  committed  outrages?  He 
was  ready  to  give  the  Ministers  power  to 
put  down  these  outrages,  but  not  to  sus- 
pend the  Constitution.  Doing  that  would 
only  promote  the  cause  of  Repeal,  and 
beget  a  deep  rooted  animosity  against 
England.  He  believed  that  the  Gentle- 
men who  brought  in  the  Bill  were  quite 
unconscious  of  what  were  likely  to  be  its 
effects.  The  Bill  might  enable  them  to 
collect  tithes  for  a  short  time,  but  it  would 
not  make  the  country  tranquil.  A  Spe- 
cial Commission  might  do  that  in  Kilkenny 
as  well  as  Clare.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
next  quoted  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Power, 
of  Ballydean,  to  show  that  Tipperary  was 
tranquil,  but  that  the  people  were  all 
offended  by  the  proposed  Bill.  He  would 
deny  that  the  county  of  Waterford  was  in 
a  disturbed  state.  On  the  contrary,  having 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  county 
from  his  boyhood,  he  could  safely  state, 
that  it  had  never  been  more  peaceable. 
At  the  last  Assizes,  the  whole  list  of  the 
gaol  delivery  of  prisoners  for  every  de- 
scription of  offence,  contained  only  nine- 
teen names.  There  certainly  were  some 
counties  in  a  disorderly  state — Queen's 
County,  for  instance,  and  Kilkenny;  but 
Waterford,  and  many  other  counties,  were 
perfectly  peaceable.  Ministers  talked  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  Was  Ulster^ 
he  would  ask,  in  a  disturbed  state?    Waa 
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with  a  population  of  600,000.  Was  Li- 
merick in  a  disturbed  state  ?  No.  There  had 
been,  doubtless,  some  election  disturban- 
ces ;  but  had  there  been  no  election  dis- 
turbances in  England;  or,  indeed,  bad 
there  been  no  other  riots  in  England  ? 
Did  not  the  House  remember  the  dreadful 
stories -told  in  the  Tory  Papers,  in  The 
Standard  and  Morning  Post,  of  the 
"brickbat  and  bludgeon  elections,"  as 
they  called  them  ?  Did  they  forget  the 
terrible  riots  at  Bristol,  at  Nottingham  ? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  outrages 
in  Ireland,  which  had  been  enumerated 
to  the  House,  had  not  occurred,  but  he 
did  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  been  fright- 
fully exaggerated.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  wilfully  exaggerated 
them,  for  he  would  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
stated  anything  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  for  the  candour  and  manli- 
ness of  the  noble  Lord  were  well  known, 
but  that  they  had  been  exaggerated, 
he  had  no  doubt.  He  denied,  that  the 
state  of  those  counties  even,  which,  he 
would  admit,  were  really  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  was  at  all  such  as  to  call  for 
the  atrocious  modes  of  suppression  con- 
templated in  the  Dill.  He  would,  there- 
fore, in  treat  the  House  to  try  less  severe 
measures,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  out  of  the  grant  of  powers  so 
unconstitutional,  so  repugnant  to  the 
universal  feeling  of  Ireland,  and  which 
would  infallibly  give  rise  to  the  strongest 
desire  in  the  minds  of  every  Irishman  for 
the  separation  between  the  countries — a 
result  which  he  himself  should  contem- 
plate with  the  deepest  regret,  as  h(;  be- 
lieved the  Union  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  England  required  the 
raw  produce  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter 
country  consuming  the  manufactures  and 
the  general  produce  of  England,  they  thus 
assisted  each  other.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House  by  reading  other  letters  he  had 
— but  he  had  come  forward  with  the  desire 
of  clearing  up  the  misconceptions  under 
which  the  House  appeared  to  be  labouring. 
He  would  again  entreat  the  House  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  Ireland ; 
not  to  countenance  the  atrocious  coercive 
measures  proposed  by  Ministers.  He 
would  call  upon  them  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  su^ect  of  tithes  and  their 
appropriation.      He  would    have    them 

succour  the  poor,  uud  take  measures  to 


ensure  their  education.  If  they  neglected 
those  things,  they  wouM  do  nothing  by 
coercion.  The  Protestant  population  in 
Ireland  was  but  600,000,  yet  these  enjoyed 
an  income  of  8,000,000/.  or  9,000,000/. 
He  would  ask  any  hon.  Member  whether 
this  was  a  just  distribution  of  property? 
He  trusted  that  this  House  would  not  pass 
the  proposed  measures  with  the  indecent 
haste  displayed  by  another  House  in 
passing  them.  He  trusted  they  would  al- 
low time  for  due  deliberation — that  they 
would  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  assizes 
in  the  disturbed  counties.  They  would 
then  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves 
by  facts,  which  would  come  before  them 
in  the  course  of  the  week.  Would  they 
not  give  the  people  of  Ireland  time  to  pe- 
tition— to  show  cause  against  such  a 
dreadful  attack  on  them  ?  Hon.  Grentle- 
men  should  call  to  mind,  that  this  was  no 
common  Turnpike  Bill,  but  a  declaration 
of  war  against  a  whole  nation ;  and  surely 
that  nation  ought  to  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  petition  against  it.  If  the  House 
refused  his  very  moderate  request,  they 
would  deeply  regret  it.  Were  they  to  be 
told  their  duty — were  they  to  be  directed 
what  course  to  pursue  by  the  right  hon. 
member'  for  Tamworth — by  that  great 
Anti-reformer  ?  Were  they  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dictated  to  by  a  man  who  wished 
to  make  the  Whigs  as  unpopular  in  Ire- 
land as  his  own  party  was  here  ?  That 
hon.  Member  talked  the  other  evening 
about  a  great  gulf  between  him  and  the 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  of  tlie 
rubbish  put  forth  by  the  Members  for  Ire- 
land :  he  (Mr.  Barron)  supposed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  between  him  and  ofHce,  with  that 
rubbish,  and  to  surface  it  over  by  his  self- 
ish sophistry ;  though  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  divine  whether  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  to  go  over  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  come  across  to  him.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ever  done  any  single 
act  of  good  for  Ireland  ?  He  had  been 
twenty  years  in  power,  and  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  for  the  country ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  upheld  popular  dissatis- 
faction by  means  of  corrupt  Corporations, 
Orange  Ascendancies,  gagging  Acts,  and 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Were  hon.  Members  in  favour  of  such 
measures ;  or  was  Ireland  to  be  governed 
in  this  way  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories? 
There  were  many  acts  of  minor  detail 
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necessary  to  be  carried  into  effect  before 
justice  could  be  done  to  Ireland,  but  the 
first  and  greatest  grievance  was  the  tithe 
system*  At  Doneraiie,  in  the  county  of 
Corky  no  less  than  600  people  had  been 
dragged  into  Court  for  tithes  only  a  week 
ago,  and  the  amount  of  tithe  due  from 
each  person  seldom  exceeded  6s,  Tliough 
Cork  was  peaceable,  yet  if  this  system 
were  carried  on  it  could  not  be  expected 
long  to  remain  so — [coiighing  ctnd  *'  QueS" 
/um.'']  The  hon.  Member  alluded  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  last 
Session,  by  Major  Bryan,  but  the  cough- 
ing and  oUier  discordant  noises  became  so 
very  loud  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
him.  He  had  he-  repeated,  a  most  dis- 
agreeable duty  to  perform,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  performance  of  it  he 
had  been  tiresome,  he  had  been  irksome, 
but  he  had  performed  his  duty,  and  hav- 
ing thiis  satisBed  his  feelings,  he  thanked 
the  House  sincerely  for  the  attention  they 
had  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Montague  Chapman  said,  he  was 
willing  to  believe,  that  it  was  with  great 
pain  that  Ministers  had  brought  before 
the  House  such  a  measure  as  the  present. 
That  pain,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
themselves,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  breasts  of  all  those 
hon.  and  independent  Members  whom 
Ministers  thus  placed  in  a  very  serious 
dilemma.  It  was  not  now  that,  for  the 
first  time,  he  felt  these  sentiments,  for  he 
entertained  them  since  the  first  hour  when 
the  unfortunate  Address  had  introduced 
these  measures  iri  so  mischievous  a  man- 
ner. As  to  those  wretches  who  committed 
those  culpable  and  atrocious  acts  which 
could  not  be  palliated,  he  should  not 
grieve  if  he  could  for  an  instant  conceive 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  possibility  of 
a  notion,  that  to  them  only  would  the 
operation  of  these  measures  be  confined ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Bill  because  it  was  quite  as  applicable 
to  the  innocent  as  to  the  guilty.  The 
Bill  before  them  had  two  objects ;  the 
first — that  of  putting  down  illegal  associ- 
ations ;  the  second,  that  of  repressing 
local  disturbances  in  Ireland.  On  the 
second  part  of  the  Bill,  he  contended  that 
Ministers  had  made  out  no  case.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  however,  he  entertained 
a  different  opinion,  for  he  thought  the 
Volunteer  Association  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exist.  He  did  not  mean  to 
impute  illegal  motives  to  those  who  had 


established  the  Volunteers,  but  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  existence  of 
the  Volunteers  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.     But  was .  it 
to  be  the  case  that  because  the  Volunteers 
were  culpable,  they  should  make  Ireland 
pay  the  penalty.  ?    If  they  should  bring  in  a 
bill  applicable  to  the  Volunteer  Association 
alone,  he  should  not  object  to  vote  for  it- 
Ministers  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
grant  this  Bill,  and  had  said,  that  Govern- 
ment would  be  responsible  that  its  powers 
should  be  properly  exercised.     What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  amount  of  this  respon* 
sibility?     Let  them   go  forward  to  next 
year,  and  suppose  then  that  a  case  of  pe- 
culiar hardship  and  oppression  under  this 
Act  should  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  of  Commons.    He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  good  feeling  which  al- 
ways actuated  English  Members  towards 
Ireland,  would  induce  them  to  cry  out ; 
'^  What  a  monstrous  oppression !''     It  re- 
quired, however,  no  great  gifl  of  prophecy 
to  surmise  or  to  declare  what  would  be 
the  result.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  would  inform  the 
House  that  if  they  agreed  to  any  resolu- 
tion  upon   the  subject,  Ministers  would 
consider  such  v^te  as  a  censure  upon  them, 
as  being  condemnatory  of  their  conduct, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances,  they 
would   feel   it   necessary  to  resign  their 
places.     Neither  did  it  require  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  fortel  the  effect  of  such  an 
announcement  on  the  House.     Every  in- 
dependent   Member,  though    feeling  the 
case  to  be  one  of  gross  hardship,  would 
yet  feel  the  importance  to  the  country,  of 
keeping  the  present  Ministry  in  office,  and 
the  result  would  be,  a  large  majority  in 
their  favour,  that   very   majority  feeling 
indignant  at  the  hardship  of  the  case,  to 
which  they  could  thus  afford  no  redress. 
What  responsibility,   he  should    like  to 
know,  was  there  in  this?     Another  reason 
urged  for  passing  this  Bill  was,  the  con- 
fidence placed  by  the  Government,  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  Viceroy.     He  would 
ask,  was  it  Lord  Anglesey  that  was  to  put 
this  Bill  into  force  continually,  or  might 
not  those  who  were  to  follow  him  pursue 
a  course   altogether  different   from  that 
upon  which  he  acted  ?     It  was  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  chiefly  directed  against  those 
who  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  clergy  of  their 
property,   but   it  evidently   contemplated 
much  more  than  that,     in  the  course  of 
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the  speech  which  was  made  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  had  omitted  to 
explain  why  it  waa,  that  the  Crown  had  in 
selecting  the  Jurors  at  the  various  trials, 
left  on  the  Jury  all  those  who  were  in 
fiivour  of  a  conviction,  and  removed  all 
those  who  were  adverse  to  it.  That  was 
the  sort  of  justice  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  followed  in  selecting  the  Tithe 
Committee.  He  composed  it  altogether 
of  Gentlemen  of  one  side.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  give  to  the  Government  such 
a  power  as  this  measure  would  confer, 
when  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  moment  of  calm  to  effect  a  redress  of 
real  grievances.  He  must  say  with  regard 
to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  who  had  been 
charged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  neglecting 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  tenants, 
that  they  were  as  honourable  a  race  ojf 
men  and  as  much  attached  to  their  te* 
nantrv  as  any  landlords  in  Europe.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  for  changing  the  venue, 
he  should  not  oppose  it  if  it  could  be  fairly 
shown  to  him  that  in  any  one  case  Juries 
had  been  intimidated  from  doing  their 
duty. 

Mr.  Lambert  said, there  were  two  ques- 
tions before  the  House — whether  ad- 
ditional powers  ought  to  be  granted  to 
Government,  and  whether  the  precise 
powers  demanded  were  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  rentore  tranquillity  ?  The  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
able  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  threw  no  con- 
siderable light  on  the  subject ;  it  was  too 
much  occupied  with  personal  invective, 
and  two  little  with  the  sound  views  of  a 
judicious  statesman;  that  speech  contained 
a  melancholy  statement  of  crime,  but  it 
contained  no  sentiment  of  commiseration 
— it  communicated  no  hopes  of  relief,  and 
gave  not  the  slightest  promise  of  the  be- 
ginning of  that  retribution  and  compen- 
sation which  should  atone  to  Ireland 
for  centuries  of  misgovernmcnt.  The 
condition  of  Ireland  was,  however,  cor- 
rectly described  in  the  speech.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  he 
heard  the  record  of  atrocities  detailed, 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  social 
order  in  Ireland ;  and  he  acknowledged 
that  the  moment  was  come  when  it  must 
be  decided  whether  the  Kind's  Govern- 
ment or  agitation  should  be  put  down. 
The  system  of  outrage  had  extended  into 
the  county  of  Wexford,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent — a  county  during  a 
long  period  distinguished  for  the  tranquil- 


lity of  the  inhabitants,  their  industry^  and 
obedience— and  the  system  had  not  even 
what  he  should  never  consider  as  a  pal- 
liation of  crime,  the  existence  of  grievous 
oppression  to  plead  in  its  defence.    It  was 
in  fact,  maintained  solely  by  a  set  of  mis- 
creants and  vagabonds.    He  would  state 
one  instance  of  their  mode  of  legidation. 
They  broke  open  the  house  of  a  poor  man 
and  placed  him  on  his  knees,  ordering  him 
to  prepare  for  death.    The  man  ask^  his 
offence:    they  answered,    that    he   had 
spoken  too  freely  of   their  proceedinga, 
and  shot  him  on  the  spot.     His  brains 
were  then  beaten  out,  and  the  mockery  of 
sending  for  a  clergyman  was  neit  gone 
through.     Was  it  the  constitutional  rights 
of  such  ruffians  the  House  was  about  to 
defend?    To  insist  on  maintaining  the 
guard  of  law  for  men  who  trampled  on  all 
law,    divine   and    human — who  marked 
their  enactments  in  characters  of  blood- 
was  preposterous  and  absurd.    Allusion 
had  been  made  by  a  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  towards  their  tenantry. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  this  charge  waa 
popular  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it ; 
yet  he  must  observe,  that  it  came  with  a 
very  bad  grace  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet^ 
one  of  whose  measures  the  Act  for  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  1819,  had 
plunged  the  landlords  both  of  England 
and  Ireland  into  very  great  distress.     On 
the  subject  of  political  agitation  he  meant 
to  speak  out.    At  present  the  public  mind 
of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  political  de- 
lirium.     There  was  generally  in  every 
village  a  little  tyrant  (or  two)  who  called 
himself  the  people,  and  sent  forth  his 
mandates,  prescribing  how  men  were  to 
think,  speak,  and  act,  declaring  whom 
they  were  to  receive  and  reject,  and  in- 
terfering in  every  action  of  their  lives. 
He  thought  such  a  state  of  society  any- 
thing but  tolerable,  and  wished  to  see  it 
put  an  end  to.     If  local  outrages  were 
solely  the  things  complained  of,  he  would 
say,  let  Government  put  them  down,  as 
was  done-  in  England  in  the  case  of  the 
Luddites,  without  asking  for  extraordinary 
powers.     But  when  he  saw  the  disturban- 
ces co-existent,  if  not   connected    with 
political  agitation,  such  as  now  prevailed 
m  Ireland,  he  felt  that  something  mora 
was  necessary.     He  admitted  there  was 
no  connexion  between  the  movement  and 
the  murder  party,  but  there  subsisted  a 
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third  party,  the  revolationary,  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  name  of  Mr. 
O'Conoell  for  purposes  which  that  Gen- 
tleman would  be  the  first  to  reprobate, 
and  this  party  talked  in  mild  terms  of  the 
disturbers,  and  addressed  them,  if  not  in 
the  language  of  approbation,  at  least 
without  reproof.  It  had  issued  a  concili- 
atory address  to  the  Whitefeet,  and  how 
did  the  title  run  ?  *'  To  the  degraded,  in- 
sulted and  trampled-upon  people  of  Wex- 
ford." The  writer  afterwards  said,  "  I 
admit  that  you  are  in  a  most  wretched 
condition ;  you  are  insulted  and  beaten 
down  ;  but  do  not  commit  murder.  It  is 
a  bad  system — it  is  shocking  and  horrible 
— it  is  forbidden  by  your  best  friends." 
That  was  the  manner  in  which  tlie  con- 
ciliatory party  addressed  the  people.  But 
he  wished  to  observe,  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  specify  the  particular  crimes  it  was  in- 
tended to  punish.  Instead  of  this,  what 
had  they  ?  Open  avowals  that  it  was  de- 
ngoed  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
but  he,  for  one,  would  never  consent  to 
such  measures  intended  to  secure  the 
payment  of  tithes.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  protest  against  applying  them  to 
any  but  crimes  and  the  unfortunate  politi- 
cal agitation.  With  regard  to  Courts- 
martial,  he  could  for  himself  declare,  that 
if  he  were  about  to  be  tried  for  any  politi- 
cal offence  affecting  his  life  or  property, 
he  would  prefer  a  Court-martial  to  any 
local  or  other  tribunal.  But  the  people  of 
Ireland  entertaraed  for  the  very  name  of 
that  court  so  fixed  and  determined  a  hor- 
ror, that  nothing  could  reconcile  their 
feelings  to  it.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  to 
them,  that  the  Courts-martial  could  try 
for  no  capital  offence,  that  prisoners  would 
have  the  aid  of  the  Judge  Advocate. 
Courts-martial  were  indelibly  associated 
in  their  recollections  with  the  horrors  of 
1798.  If,  then,  any  other  mode  of  trial 
could  be  substituted  for  the  formidable 
and  hated  Courts-martial,  he  would  sup- 
port it.  The  right  of  making  domiciliary 
visits  was  one  he  regarded  with  much  dis- 
like. When  he  reflected  on  the  species  | 
of  persons  who  were  formerly  selected  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  those  from  whom 
they  would  probably  be  chosen  for  the 
future,  he  thought  it  unreasonable  to  in-  j 
sist  on  searching  the  House,  if  any  indi- 
vidual did  not  appear  at  the  door  when 
called  on.  Was  it  not  sufficient  that  the 
person  by  not  appearing  should  be  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties  ?    The  outrages, 


the  violence  which  might  be  committed  on 
those  occasions,  might  not  weigh  much 
with  the  House;  but  would  not  the  House 
save  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the 
bitter,  galling,  deadly  insult  which  lacer- 
ated the  heart.  In'  his  opinion,  also,  it 
was  hard  that  no  aggrieved  person  could 
obtain  redress  without  appealing  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Why,  would  not  dou- 
ble costs  be  sufficient  ?  He  had  a  pain- 
ful but  a  paramount  duty  to  discharge, 
and  he  would  discharge  it,  though  he 
knew  the  consequence  would  be,  that  he 
should  be  denounced  in  Ireland.  The 
House  would  perhaps  allow  him  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend 
of  his :  "  If  we  are  to  live  under  a  despot- 
ism, the  honest  and  industrious  people 
will  suffer  less,  and  prosper  more,  under 
the  iron  rule  of  an  arbitrary  Government, 
than  under  the  yoke  of  impious  and  sedi- 
tious vagabonds,  who  torment  and  preci- 
pitate the  people  to  their  destruction." 
With  that  sentiment  he  perfectly  agreed. 
He  would  never  consent  to  live  under  the 
despotism  of  confederated  ruffians,  or  the 
searching,  vindictive,  self-constituted,  and 
irresponsible  power  of  political  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Emmerson  Tennent  was  desirous  in 
contributing  his  support  to  the  measure 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  to 
state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  considera- 
tions which  would  induce  him  to  do  so — 
not  from  any  vanity  in  supposing  that  the 
expression  of  his  opinions  would  exercise 
any  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of 
others,  but  because  he  would  not  wish  to 
appear  rashly,  and  without  due  considera- 
tion to  decide  upon  a  measure  so  momen- 
tous in  its  nature,  and  so  very  rare  in  its 
enactment.  In  travelling  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  legislation  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  do  in  the  present  instance,  two 
considerations  naturallv  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  one, 
the  conjuncture  of  affairs  which  rendered 
such  a  divergence  necessary— the  other, 
the  efficiency  of  the  contemplated  measure 
for  meeting  that  imperative  emergency. 
On  both  these  grounds  he  felt  that  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  supporting  the 
Bill  now  pending.  After  the  exposition 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  which  had  occu- 
pied, he  might  say  exclusively,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session  ;  after  the  state- 
ments which  thoy  had  had  not  only  from 
Gentlemen  on  that,  the  Ministerial  side  of 
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the  House,  but  likewise  from  hon.  Mem* 
bers  on  the  other,  respecting  the  anarchy, 
violence,  and  crime,  which  had  lately 
characterised  the  state  of  society  in  that 
ill-fated  country,  he  felt  that  no  further 
observation  was  requisite  to  show  that  a 
crisis  had  arrived  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  Ireland,  not  only  unpre- 
cedented in  her  history,  but  even  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  modern  Europe— 
for  he  might  safely  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  brigands  of  Calabria,  or 
the  Kleftis  of  Albania,  no  one  district  of 
Europe  could  afford  anything  like  a  pa- 
rallel for  the  present  disorganised  preda- 
tory condition  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  statistical  returns  of  crime  in  that 
country,  presented  a  catalogue  of  ofifences 
not  only  appalling  in  their  nature,  but 
almost  incredible  in  their  extent — the 
rights  of  property  seemed  to  be  regarded 
with  derision — human  life,  from  long  fa- 
miliarity with  murder,  was  looked  upon 
with  indifference — links  that  bound  society 
were  virtually  dissolved,  and  social  order 
had  become  m  the  south  of  Ireland  but 
one  conflicting,  self-destroying  chaos.  But 
the  evil  did  not  even  end  there ;  for  fear- 
ful as  that  picture  was,  it  still  remained  to 
be  told,  that  for  that  awful  state  of  dis- 
organisation they  possessed  in  Ireland 
neither  remedy  nor  protection.  That 
salutary  and  controlling  power  which  the 
state  would  exercise  in  other  countries, 
had  ceased  to  operate  in  Ireland;  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  extinct ; 
the  force  of  the  executive  was  controlled 
and  evaded  by  the  force  and  acts  of  the 
insurgents ;  the  law,  having  ceased  to  be 
feared  and  respected,  had  ceased  to  be 
enforced,  and, 

.  «t Our  decrees 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead." 

They  had  laws,  to  be  sure,  in  Ireland,  but 
they  existed  only  in  the  letter,  a  power 
superior  to  the  law  alternately  enforcing 
and  controlling  them — to-day  the  mandate 
was  issued  for  resistance,  and  to-morrow 
the  "  pacificator"  was  despatched  through- 
out the  land,  to  preach  to  the  infuriated 
peasantry  *'  thus  far  should  ye  go,  and  no 
further."  With  what  opinion  must  the 
state  of  Ireland  be  regarded  in  the  other 
countries  of  civilised  Europe,  when  one 
individual  could  assume  to  say  that  he 
would  effect  that  which  the  Government 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish — the  tran- 
quillisation  of  the  country — when  he  could 
virtually  say  "the  law   has  failed,  the 


Government  has  failed,  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  have  failed,  the  civil  force 
has  failed  ^aye,  even  a  military  force  has 
failed — but  I  possess  an  influence  superior 
to  the  law,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the 
Constitution — I  possess  a  power  superior 
to  the  civil  or  to  a  military  force,  and  my 
vicegerent  shall  accomplish  that  which  the 
vicegerent  of  the  King  has  found  himself 
powerless  to  effect  V*  It  was  as  a  remedy 
for  this  unnatural  state  of  disorganisation 
that  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  pre- 
sent measure;  as  a  measure  tending  to 
restore  efficiency  to  the  law,  authority  to 
the  Government,  security  to  the  subject, 
and  tranquillity  to  the  country — as  a 
measure  tending  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  Constitution  those  who  were  now 
excluded  by  violence  from  its  protection, 
and  to  bring  within  the  control  of  the  Con- 
stitution those  who  now  arrogated  and 
aimed  at  a  power  and  an  influence  beyond 
it.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny,,  that  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
might  have  been  earlier  checked,  by  the 
application  of  more  constitutional  mea- 
sures than  that  now  proposed,  had  cir- 
cumstances admitted  their  introduction ; 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent 
might  have  been  appeased  by  the  passing 
of  measures  tending  to  give  labour  to  the 
unemployed,  and  food  to  the  destitute; 
and  that  even  its  latter  increase  might 
have  been  arrested,  and  patience  and  sub- 
ordination enforced  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  those  more  constitutional  powers 
with  which  the  Government  were  already 
invested — but  whether  it  arose  from  too 
great  delay  in  the  introduction  of  the  one, 
or  too  g^eat  leniency  exhibited  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  other,  it  was  now  a  painful 
and  an  indisputable  fact.that  the  evil  had, 
at  length,  attained  to  such  a  height  that  in 
his  mind,  and  he  was  sure  in  that  of  the 
majority  of  Members  in  that  House,  no- 
thing save  extraordinary  remedies  were 
now  applicable  to  the  extraordinary  stage 
of  the  disease.  That  crisis,  too,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  had  arrived,  not 
through  any  want  of  sufficiently  striking 
enactments  against  crime,  but  from  a  diffi- 
culty daily  increasing,  till  at  length  there  had 
become  an  impossibility  of  enforcing  them. 
It  was  as  a  remedy  for  this  glaring  evil 
that  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  present 
Bill — not  as  enacting  auy  fresh  punish- 
ments for  offences,  but  as  giving  action 
and  eftect  to  those  which  the  lair  had  al- 
ready fixed.   It  was  a  principle  estaUiahed 
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from  an  early  period,  and  supported  by 
the  authority  of  every  writer  of  eminence 
on  the  science  of  legislation,  by  Montes- 
quieu and  Beccaria,  as  well  as  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romiily,  and  the  late  Reformers 
of  the  penal  code,  that  human  corruption 
arises  more  from  the  impunity  of  the  offender 
than  from  the  moderation  of  the  penalty, 
and  that  crimes  were  more  efifectually  pre- 
vented by  the  certainty  than  by  the  seve- 
rity of  punishment.  It  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  sound  and  salutary  principle, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  present  measure 
was  constructed,  for,  on  looking  over 
the  whole.  Bill,  he  could  not  discover 
that  in  any  one  particular  it  increased  in 
any  degree  the  penalties  already  defined 
for  those  offences,  of  which  it  professed  to 
take  cognizance,  and  that  its  general  and 
indeed  its  only  object  was  to  give  efRciency 
to  existing  enactments,  and  to  enforce  the 
obaenrance  of  existing  laws.  It  was  at 
the  present  moment  a  matter  of  painful 
notoriety,  that  in  Ireland  the  chances  of 
impunity  were  as  a  thousand  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  most  ferocious  offender. 
Indeed  the  very  depth  and  heinousness  of 
his  crimes  served  but  to  enhance  the  motive 
for  their  concealment,  till  at  length  the 
robber,  the  incendiary,  and  the  murderer, 
could  walk  abroad  witli  impunity,  con- 
scious that  their  victims  dared  not  breathe 
their  partial  wrongs,  lest  peradventure  a 
worse  thing  fall  upon  them ;  conscious 
that  the  Magistrates  through  partiality,  or 
timidity,  or  fear,  dare  sign  no  warrant  for 
their  apprehension,  and  conscious  that  the 
tongue  of  the  witness  and  the  voice  of  the 
juror  were  alike  silenced  and  suppressed 
by  the  threat  of  open  violence,  or  the 
terror  of  some  undefined  but  not  less  cer- 
tain retribution.  It  was  this  barrier  to 
the  course  of  all  justice,  that  the  present 
measure  was  calculated  to  break  down, 
and  regarding  it  in  this  point  of  view,  and 
he  contended,  that  in  none  other  could  it 
fairly  be  regarded,  he  could  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  precautionary  and  a  pre- 
ventive, rather  than  a  penal  enactment, 
and  as  tending  to  reinforce  and  to  support, 
but  not  to  increase  the  severity  of  existing 
laws.  But  independently  of  these  considera* 
tions  of  expediency  and  utility,  applica- 
ble to  the  country  in  general,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  that 
House  were,  in  his  opinion,  imperatively 
called  upon  to  support  the  present  mea- 
sure from  motives  of  self-preservation,  and 
on  grounds  peculiar  to  their  own  particu- 
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lar  district.  That  district,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  might  be  said  to  be  as  yet 
free  from  the  contamination  of  the  politi- 
cal contagion  which  was  devastating  the 
south.  But  what  security  had  they  for 
the  continuance  of  the  exemption  ?  Even 
whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  poison  had  in 
some  degree  communicated,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  beginning  to  develop  itself  in 
the  north.  The  nightly  visits  of  the  White- 
feet  had  commenced  in  the  county  of 
Armagh ;  during  the  last  few  days,  in- 
stances had  occurred,  in  that  hitherto 
peaceful  district,  of  houses  being  broken 
open  and  murders  attempted  by  midnight 
marauders  in  quest  of  arms.  And  what 
had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Dublin — what  had  he  said  to 
them  on  a  previous  occasion,  relative  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  ?  Had  he  not  told 
them  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
north  to  a  man  were  arming  themselves 
in  secret,  and  had  carried  their  organic 
zation  to  such  a  height,  that  the  whole 
extent  of  that  externally  peaceful  pro- 
vince had  become  but  one  ^'  slumbering 
volcano,'*  above  which  we  were  treading 
in  fancied  security.  What  arguments; 
then,  more  convincing  could  be  adduced 
for  impelling  the  Representatives  of.  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  support  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
those  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  thus  himself  supplied  them  ? 
Were  they  to  go  on  blindly  under  the 
present  system,  deceptive  and  defective  as 
this  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  had 
shown  it  to  be,  till  the  very  mine  of  which 
he  had  charitably  forewarned  them  was 
opening  beneath  their  feet — or  were  they 
not  called  upon  by  the  instant  adoption 
of  fresh  and  vigorous  precautions  to  break 
the  train,  and  to  avert  the  fearful  explo- 
sion ?  As  they  valued  their  personal 
safety  then,  the  protection  of  their  homes, 
and  the  security  of  their  families,  they 
were  bound  to  come  forward  in  support 
of  the  present  measure.  That  security 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution,  the  hon,  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  demonstrated  was  fast  failing 
them,  and  nothing  now,  save  the  adoption 
of  more  determined  and  vigorous  precau- 
tions, could  protect  the  north  from  the 
contagion  of  the  moral  pestilence  which 
was  desolating  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  were 
opposed  to  this  measure  had  obviously 
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laboured  to  draw  a  wide  line  of  distinction 
betwefen  the  nature  of  the  two  kindi  of 
disturbance  which  at  present  distracted 
Ireland ;  between  that  which  is  the  result 
of  misery  and  destitution,  and  that  which 
arises  from  political  discontent;  between 
that  which  is  attributable  to  lawless  turbu- 
lence, and  that  which  is  attributable  to 
systematic  agitation ;  between  the  predial 
insurrection  and  the  political  insurrection, 
as  the  two  had  been  severally  denomi- 
nated. Now,  admitting  this  distinction  in 
its  widest  extent.  He  could  not  conceive 
any  possible  reason  why  Gentlemen,  who 
were  friendly  to  tlie  one  should  be  so  deter- 
mined in  their  opposition  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  putting  down  the  other. 
The  only  inference  deducible  from  such  a 
fact  must  be,  that  if  there  were  no  open 
connexion  there  must  be  at  least  a  con- 
cealed dependency  between  them,  and  that 
the  continuance  of  the  one,  if  it  were  not 
avowedly  essential,  was  at  least  covertly 
favourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
could  accept  the  disclaimer  of  the  hon. 
Members  opposite — if  he  could  suppose 
their  alarm  was  only  sympathetic,  since 
the  same  blow  which  laid  prostrate  the 
one,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  annihilate 
the  other,  if  he  could  admit,  that  the  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
were  as  anxious  as  the  majority  on  that 
for  the  suppression  of  the  predial  disturb- 
ances, it  followed,  that  concurring  in  the 
object,  they  differed  only  on  the  question 
of  the  means  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  And  if,  therefore,  the  sole 
grounds  of  their  hostility  consisted  in  dis- 
like to  the  measure  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  begged  leave 
to  ask  them  with  what  other  measures, 
with  an  appearance  of  like  adaptation  to 
the  object,  had  they  proposed  to  replace 
them  ?  The  present  awful  state  of  an- 
archy and  insubordination  in  Ireland  attest- 
ed beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the 
old  machinery  of  the  £xecutive  had  be- 
come defective,  valueless,  powerless.  With 
what  new  machinery  then  did  they  pro- 
pose to  replace  it?  If  he  were  to  judge 
from  die  line  of  argument  which  they  had 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  he  should 
be  inclined  to  answer  for  them  *'  with 
none."  They  stated,  that  the  evil  had 
not  yet  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  war- 
rant this  extraordinary  interference.  They 
stated,  that  crime  was  not  even  on  the 
increase.     The  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
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ham  had  asserted,  that  there  was  equal 
turbulence  and  agitation  in  Ireland  twelve 
months,  ay  eighteen  months  ago;  and 
another  hon.  Member  had  demonstrated 
by  a  statistical  return ,  that  offences  against 
the  peace. were  more  numerous  in  1837 
than  in  1832,  and  equal  in  extent  and 
atrocity  in  1830  and  1831,  to  what  they 
had  been  in  the  year  which  had  just 
closed.  Even  admitting,  then,  the  accu- 
racy of  those  statements,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  dispute,  he  would  simply  ask 
how  long  was  this  system ;  even  supposing 
it  not  to  be  on  the  increase — how  long  was 
it  to  continue?  How  long  wore  they  to 
continue  to  live  on  under  this  reign  of 
turbulence  and  terror  ?  If  for  three  years, 
or  for  four  years,  or  for  seventeen  years,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  had  just 
informed  them,  a  widely-spread  conspiracy 
had  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions 
of  the  Government^  in  continually  violate 
ing  the  public  peace,  and  openly  defying 
the  law — when,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
period  to  arrive  at  which  the  Legislatnre 
would  be  warranted  in  adopting  new  and 
more  powerful  expedients  for  its  suppres- 
sion? How  many  fresh  murders  did  they 
want  to  complete  the  complement  of 
blood?  How  many  fresh  burnings  and 
burglaries — how  many  assaults  and  assas- 
sinations, were  still  wanting  to  justify  the 
Government  in  adopting  measures  of  pro- 
tection and  precaution,  and  for  putting 
down  political  agitation  ?  The  House  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin.  He  had  given  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  evils  of  the  Grand  Jury  system 
— of  the  Church  and  County  Cess — of  the 
enrolment  of  partizan  police^  of  the  com- 
missioning of  party  Magistrates  •—  of 
the  exclusive  appointment  of  Protestant 
Assistant  Barristers — of  the  dependency 
of  the  Irish  Judges  on  the  Government — 
aqd  lastly,  of  the  interminable  train  of 
diseases  which  the  opening  of  that  box  of 
Pandora,  the  legislative  Union  had  let 
loose  on  devoted  Ireland.  Reform  in 
many  of  these  would,  he  fully  admitted, 
take  away  much  of  the  grounds  of  politi- 
cal agitation,  but  how  could  it  possibly 
affect  the  predial  agitation,  of  which  they 
now  complained  ?  Would  the  robber  be 
turned  aside  from  his  pursuit  to  listen  to 
the  injustice  and  jobbing  of  county  Grand 
.hiries  ?  Would  the  murderer  pause  above 
i  his  victims  for  lectures  on  the  Protestant 
i  monopoly  of  legal  appointments  ? — or  the 
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incendiary  be  diverted  from  his  object  by 
strictares  upon  the  salaries  and  nepotism 
of  the  Irish  Judges  ?  Attention  to  mat- 
ters such  as  these  might  serve  to  disarm 
the  political  agitation,  but  could  never 
reach  the  evil  against  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  directing  its  authority. 
Again,  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester 
had  opposed  the  present  measure,  on 
grounds  drawn  from  a  comparison  between 
the  state  of  crime  in  that  country,  and  in 
Ireland.  Violence,  he  stated,  and  ex- 
cesses had  within  the  last  two  years 
attained  to  a  greater  height  in  England 
than  they  had  yet  done  in  Ireland,  we 
had  had  there  no  city  pillaged  and  con- 
sumed like  Bristol,  no  castle  plundered 
and  consumed  like  Nottingham,  no  one 
county  in  which  agrarian  insubordina- 
tion had  attained  so  fearful  a  height  as  it 
had  lately  done  in  Hampshire.  Yet,  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  had  not  found  the 
necessity  of  adopting  similar  measures  to 
llie  present  in  England,  the  hon.  Member 
contended,  that  they  could  not  be  requisite 
for  Ireland.  Then,  the  hon.  member  for 
Meath  had  taken  up  a  similar  position 
with  the  member  for  Colchester ;  he,  too, 
had  appealed  to  Nottingham  and  to  Bris- 
tol, and  he  had  answered  the  query  why 
the  Government  had  not  adopted  such 
measures,  by  saying,  that  it  was,  because 
the  evil  was  but  local  and  partial  in  its 
extent,  and  consequently  he  asked,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning  why  the  Government 
would  not  abstain  from  introducing  them 
into  Ireland  where  the  evil  is  but  local 
and  partial  likewise.  The  premises  of 
the  non.  Gentleman  were  incorrect, 
and  consequently  their  conclusions  were 
erroneous.  It  was  not  because  the  evil  in 
England  was  not  fearful  in  its  nature,  and 
extraordinary  in  its  amount,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  not  adopted  extraor- 
dinary expedients  for  its  suppression.  It 
was  not,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Meath 
had  supposed,  because  it  was  but  local  in 
its  extent,  and  partial  in  its  influence,  that 
the  Government  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law  presented  by  the 
Constitution.  It  was  because  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
were  found  adequate  to  the  emergency, 
that  they  did  not  find  themselves  under 
any  necessity  of  resorting  to  provisions  be- 
yond them.  It  was  because  at  Bristol,  and 
atNottingham,  and  in  Hampshire  witnesses, 
were  found  to  bear  their  testimony,  and 
Juries  to  convict  upon  it — because  it  was 


found  that  criminals  could  be  speedily  and 
effectually  brought  to  punishment — be- 
cause the  laws  could  be  enforced,  and 
justice  vindicated  by  the  ordinary  means, 
that  they  abstained  from  any  extraor- 
dinary expedients.  A  misconception 
seemed  to  exist,  not  onlv  in  that  House, 
but  likewise  beyond  it,  relative  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  necessity  by  which  Ministers 
seemed  to  feel  themselves  impelled  to  the 
adoption  of  their  present  course.  Hon* 
Members  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was 
the  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland  which  was 
to  be  the  criterion,  when  it  was,  in  reality, 
not  the  amount,  but  the  impunity  of  of- 
fences, which  constituted  the  impelling 
motive.  Fearful  as  the  catalogue  of  of- 
fences was,  which  night  after  night  had 
been  read  in  that  House,  it  might  be 
doubled,  nay,  it  might  be  even  trebled,  if 
the  imagination  could  conceive  so  awful  a 
state  of  society ;  and  still  so  long  as  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  the  oi>dinarf 
powers  of  the  law  could  punish  and  sup- 
pre^  them,  there  would  exist  no  necessity 
for  stepping  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  But,  diminish  the  amount 
of  crime  as  much  as  possible — reduce  it 
to  the  minimum  of  offence  of  which  the 
law  is  bound  to  take  cognizance-^and  the 
instant  it  can  be  shown  that  the  law  had 
not  the  means  to  reach,  or  the  authority 
to  correct  it,  that  instant  the  public  safety 
demands  that  it  should  be  invested  with 
fresh  powers  for  the  vindication  of  justice, 
and  the  protection  of  the  subject.  If  it 
were,  as  he  believed  it  was,  the  first  duty 
of  a  state  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
its  subjects,  never  was  there  a  crisis  at 
which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
duty  as  the  present.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  hearing,  in  that  House,  much  of 
the  massacres  of  the  people  by  the  yeo- 
manry— much  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
partizan  police — much  of  the  blood  which 
has  been  spilled  in  Ireland ;  they  had  a 
fearful,  and,  he  doubted  not,  a  faithful 
detail  of  the  dying  sufferings  of  every  un- 
fortunate wretch  who  fell  in  the  face  of 
day,  in  conflicts  with  the  forces  of  the  Go- 
vernment; but  they  heard  little  of  the 
living  sufferings  of  the  miserable  peasant 
who  was  forced  to  retire  with  his  children 
in  terror  to  his  rest  within  his  miserable 
hovel,  whose  roof  presented  but  little 
shelter,  and  whose  hingeless  door  afforded 
no  protection — they  heard  but  little  of  the 
anxious  throbbings  of  his  heart  through- 
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out  the  livelong  night,  who  fancied  in 
every  blast  an  enemy,  and  in  every  foot- 
step an  assailantr-they  heard  but  little  of 
the  wailings  of  her  whom  the  midnight 
murderer  had  robbed  of  her  protector,  or 
the  woes  of  those  whom  the  knife  of  the 
Whiteboy  assassin  had  deprived  of  a  fire- 
side and  a  friend.  They  heard  but  little 
of  the  alarms  of  those  who  were  compelled 
to  be  daily  associates  of  murderers,  with 
the  hourly  apprehension  of  becoming  their 
victims — they  heard  but  little  of  the  in- 
dignant feelings  of  those  who,  day  after 
day,  must  meet  face  to  face,  the  assassins 
of  their  relatives,  or  the  oppressors  of 
themselves,  yet  were  compelled  to  silence 
by  the  example  of  their  fate,  and  forced  to 
forego  their  claims  to  justice,  and  their 
rights  to  retribution.  It  was  from  hearts 
like  those,  that  the  present  measure  would 
lift  a  weight  which  was  crushing  them  to 
the  earth.  To  how  many  thousands,  nay, 
he  might  say  to  how  many  millions  in  Ire- 
land would  the  announcement  of  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill  come  like  a  reprieve  firom 
execution,  like  a  release  from  torture — its 
effects  would  be  in  Ireland  like  the  out- 
stretching of  a  hand  to  wake  her  to  a  sense 
of  real  security  from  the  horrors  of  some 
hideous  dream.  But  let  the  House  beware 
of  deceiving  themselves — even  when  this 
measure  should  have  performed  its  object 
when  it  should  have  efifected  that  which 
he  believed  it  speedily  and  eflfectually 
would  effect,  the  tranquillization  of  the 
country — let  the  House  not  then  suppose 
that  the  work  was  completed.  That  step, 
great  and  important  as  it  was,  was  but  the 
forerunner  to  those  other  measures,  the 
introduction  of  which  could  alone  give 
that  tranquillity  permanence.  The  im- 
mediate and  moving  cause  of  all  the  tur- 
bulence which  distracted  Ireland  was  po- 
verty. He  said,  of  all  the  disturbance,  for 
he  looked  upon  the  predial  agitation  as 
but  the  embryo  of  the  political  agitation, 
and  lie  believed  that  the  '*  fiercest  agita- 
tor "  who  ever  went  abroad  upon  his  mis- 
sion would  fail  of  his  object,  had  he  not 
brains  maddened  by  misery,  and  hearts 
rendered  reckless  by  want,  as  his  materials 
to  work  upon.  Elevate  the  condition  of 
the  people ;  give  labour  so  far  a^  it  could 
be  given  to  the  two  or  three  millions  who 
might  be  said  to  be  but  cumberers  of  the 
ground  in  Ireland ;  supply  food  to  those 
who  were  starving;  provide  a  permanent 
support  for  the  helpless  and  the  infirm —  I 
and  the  occupation  of  the  agitator  would  i 


be  gone  for  ever.    It  mattered  little  by 
what  expedient  this  was  to  be  effected — 
whether  by  Poor-laws  or  otherwise ;   but 
until  it    was    accomplished — until    that 
principle  was  in  active  operation,  until  the 
Irish  peasant  had  the  means  of  procuring 
at  least  sustenance  and  clothing,,  the  reign 
of  agitation  would  be  perennial  in  Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  £.  Tennent)  had  trespassed  too 
long  upon  the  patience  of  the  House.    He 
apologised  for  it,  and  thanked  them  for 
their  indulgence.     He  was  no  advocate, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  for  severity  in 
penal  legislation,  and  he  supported  this 
measure,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
preventive  and  precautionary,  rather  than 
a  penal  enactment.    He  was  a  friencl  to 
liberty — to  rational  liberty — to  that  liberty 
which,  as  Burke  said,  was  *'  not  only  co- 
existent with  good  order,  but  which  could 
not  exist  without  it ;"  and  he  supported 
this  Bill,  because  he  believed  in  his  soul, 
that  its  immediate  tendency  would  be  to 
restore  liberty,  security,  and  good  order 
in  Ireland.    From  many  of  its  details,  he 
dissented  in  toto — but  his  disapprobation 
of  these,  he  could  for  the  present  merge 
in  his  approbation  of  the  majority  of  its 
provisions ;    and  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  questioning  their  propriety  at  the 
proper  time,  in  the  committee,  be  would 
now  testify  his  approval  of  the  principle, 
by  voting  for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald:  As  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  to  which 
particular  allusion  had  been  made  in  this 
debate,  and  as  one  of  those  which  the 
right,  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  states  is 
in  a  state  of  disturbance  beyond  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  the  law  to  put  down,  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  claim  attention 
to  detail  a  few  facts  to  rescue  it  from  this 
unjust  imputation,  and  to  place  it  in  its 
true  position  before  the  House  and  the 
country.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
given  a  recital  of  crime  in  Ireland,  which 
must  create  horror  in  the  mind  of  every 
man ;  but  I  followed  him  in  his  various 
details,  and  all  that  he  has  charged  to  the 
county  of  Louth  amounts  to  this. — ^Two 
letters  containing  general  assertions,  and 
not  of  recent  date,  some  windows  broken, 
and  one  witness  and  a  Juror  being  pre- 
vented by  fear  from    doing   their  duty. 
Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  windows,  I  fully  admit 
it,  and  a  good  deal  more ;   for  there  was, 
I  regret  to  say,  much  outrage   done  in 
plundering  arms  and    private    property; 
but  I  do  say,  thank  Grod,  that  no  crime  of. 
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a  sangoinary  or  a  murderons  nature  was 
perpetrated  there.  These  outrages  were, 
however,  suppressed  by  the  application  of 
the  Peace-preservation  Act,  and  I  have 
the  best  authority  to  say,  that  the  county 
IS  restored  to  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
In  admitting  this,  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  deny,  most  positively,  that  any  juror 
was  ever  prevented,  by  fear,  from  attend- 
ing to  do  his  duty,  and  to  assist,  where 
necessary,  to  punish  the  guilty.  Sir,  it  is 
a  calumny  against  the  county,  for  it  has 
been  ever  distinguished  for  fearless  and 
honest  jurors — it  abounds  with  a  spirited 
and  a  wealthy  yeomanry,  who  may  vie  with 
those  of  any  county  in  the  empire,  and 
whOy  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  the 
Judges  thought  it  necessary  to  travel  with 
military  escorts,  anxiously  came  forward 
to  assist  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  main- 
tain the  purity- of  Trial  by  Jury.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  few  words  from  a 
petition  I-  have  to  present  to  this  House 
from  a  district  of  the  county — it  states, 
*'  that  in  answer  to  a  charge  reported  to 
be  made  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  a 
ground  for  coercive  measures,  they  beg  to 
state  and  maintain,  that  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  has  not  been  obstructed 
iti  this  county,  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  any  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  fearless  and  independent 
Juries  to  try  offences  on  all  occasions.'' 
This  is.  Sir,  the  case  at  present,  and  I 
wish  to  dwell  on  it  as  the  want  of  Jurors 
is  a  principal  reason  alleged  for  asking 
for  this  unconstitutional,  this  abominable 
measure.  The  outrages  I  have  alluded 
to  had  their  origin  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  About  eighteen  months  ago,  a  large 
body  of  labouring  men  turned  out  for  in- 
crease of  wages,  and  for  lowering  rent, 
and  became  very  numerous,  and  created 
alarm;  the  magistrates  and  farmers  had 
several  meetings,  and,  finally,  the  cause 
of  complaint  was  removed ;  but  just  at 
this  time,  the  great  and  principal  griev- 
ance of  Ireland,  to  which,  in  my  consci- 
ence, I  attribute  all  the  disquiet,  outrage, 
and  murders  that  have  so  unhappily  oc- 
curred, came  under  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  hopes  were  held  out  from 
the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  that 
this  great  evil  would  be  removed  for  ever, 
(for  I  defy  his  words  at  that  time  to  be 
construed  otherwise);  all  was  joy  and 
consolation,  but  it  was  short  indeed  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  disappointment  was 
grcAt  and  unexpected,  so  was  the  irrita* 


tion  increased ;  and  there  being  naturally 
amongst  the  labourers  already  alluded 
to,  some  of  the  very  lowest,  the  mere 
rabble,  advantage  was  taken  by  them  of 
this  event,  and  bands  of  ruffians  were  cer- 
tainly formed,  but  not  exceeding,  as  my 
letters  tell  me,  100  in  all,  who  did  commit 
outrages  to  a  great  extent  in  a  portion  of 
the  country ;  but  the  law  as  it  stands  has 
been  fully  equal  to  suppress  them,  and  the 
people  arc  returning  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  by  sending  back  the  arms  they  plun- 
dered, and  which  they  took  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention  to  oppose  the  payment 
of  the  tithes.  I  have  letters  from  two  of 
the  Deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county,  con- 
firming this  statement,  and  coming  from 
such  authority,  it  must  remove  all  doubt 
on  the  subject.  The  first  is  from  Mr. 
O'Callaghan,  and  he  says,  ''  There  is 
nothing  here  but  additions  to  the  police 
force,  yet  I  never  knew,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  quarter  of  the  country  len 
disturbed.  Sir  Patrick  Dellew,  from  whom 
I  had  a  letter  a  day  or  two  since,  says  the 
same  for  his  part  of  it.''  The  other  is  from 
Mr.  Taafi'e,  and  he  says — '  You  will  be  glad 
'  to  hear  the  country  is  getting  peaceable ; 
^  in  this  part  of  it  outrage  has  much  di- 
'  minished  since  it  has  been  put  under  the 

*  operation  of  the  Peace- preservation  Act, 
'  and  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  law  as 
'  it  now  stands  is  quite  sufficient  without 
'  the  application  of  any  unconstitutional 
'  powers — if  there  is  only  common  justice 
'  done  to  Ireland,  you  will  hear  no  more 

*  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;    but  the 

*  King's  Speech,  coupled  with  Mr. 
'  Stanley's  first  speech,  went  further   to 

*  make  men  repealers,  (who  were  not  so 
'  before),  than  anything  that  has  yet  been 

*  said  or  written  on  the  subject.'  I  hope 
I  have  now.  Sir,  maintained  my  position, 
that  the  county  Louth,  one  of  those  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  rests  his 
case,  does  not  bear  him  out  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  not  deserving  the  stigma  endeavoured 
to  be  cast  upon  it.  I  have  admitted,  the 
people  have  committed  outrages  in  Louth, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  my  equal  duty  to 
mention,  that  outrage  has  been  committed 
upon  them  also.  It  is  only  within  three 
or  four  months  that  two  poor  men  were 
committed  to  the  gaol  of  Dundalk  for 
a  simple  assault,  at  the  Pattern  of  Omeath, 
in  July  last,  and  kept  in  prison  for  nearly 
six  weeks,  though  bail  was  tendered  over 
and  over  again.  The  assault  was,  to  be 
sure,  on  the  Magistrate's  brother  who  took 
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the  informatiotiSy  which  does  not,  in  my 
mind,  lessen  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  rather  otherwise.     He  refused  to  take 
bail,  but  referred  them  to  another  bench, 
who,  properly  enough,  perhaps,  sent  the 
bail  back  to  the  original  Magistrate;  the 
same  thing  again,  occurred,  and  so  on ; 
and  thus  a  game  of  shuttlecock  was  played, 
while  the  poor  unfortunate  men  were  kept 
nearly  six  weeks  in  prison,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  earning  daily  bread  to  sup- 
port their  families.     In  this  state  I  hap- 
pened to  arrive  in  Dundalk,  and  as  the  bail 
was  not  that  day  ready,  and  I  was  going 
to  Dublin,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
state  the  affair  at  the  Castle.     The  right 
hon.  Secretary  was  in  England,  but  I  saw 
Sir    William     Gosset,    and    Counsellor 
Greene,  who  were  shocked  certainly  at 
this  unwarrantable  confinement,  ordered 
a  liberation  forthwith,  and  said,  the  Magis- 
trate had  subjected  himself  to  a  severe 
action  at  law.     But  I  do  know  (though  I 
certainly  did  not  ask  it,  nor  think  it  my 
duty  to  do  so),  that  an  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  was   expected,  and 
would  have  given  more  satisfaction  than 
any  vindictive  law  proceedings.    There  is 
another  case,  that  of  a  policeman  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  who  after  a  dispute  at 
a  public  bouse    in    Carlingford,  with  a 
countryman    named   Murphy,   went  de- 
liberately to  his  barracks  for  his   arms, 
returned  to  the  House,  and  stabbed  his 
victim  to  death.     He  was  tried — escaped 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge  by  a  miracle, 
but  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced    to  eighteen  months  im- 
prisonment.    No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
released  than  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
police  as  a  deserving  subject,  and  sent  to 
the  south  of  Ireland.     Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  discontented  and  cry  out  against 
their  grievances?     Do  common  justice  to 
her  Hrst,  and  then  treat  her  with  rigour  if 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  disturbed,  or 
the  laws  are  outraged.     If  a  single  opinion 
IS  worth  anything  towards  removing  their 
grievances,  I  will  say  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  that  the  hatred  to  the  payment 
of  that  obnoxious  impost,  the  tithes,  is  so 
deep-rooted,  that  without  their  total  abo* 
lition,  he  can  never  legislate  for  Ireland 
with  good  effect,  or  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  tranquillity  or  safety   of  the  empire. 
Let  the  measure  before  the  House  be  de- 
cided on  inquiry.     It  is  of  too  serious  a 
character,  and  involves  too  important  con- 1 


sequences  to  be  treated  otherwise  with 
propriety,  and  I  shall  decidedly  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambeth.  Every  day  in  the  mean  time 
will  bring  the  ofHcial  results  of  the  assizes 
now  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  the  House 
will  then,  at  least,  be  better  able  to  judg^ 
of  the  necessitv  of  this  despotic  Bill.  For 
hay  own  part,  I  candidly  say,  that  nothing 
short  of  open  rebellion,  and  the  country  in 
possession  of  a  foreign  enemy,  would  ever 
reconcile  me  to  its  arbitrary  features^  and 
therefore,  I  again  say,  I  shall  vote  against 
it  in  all  its  stages. 

Lord  DuncannoH  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from    the  hon.  and   learned 
member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.   Shell)  on  a 
former  night,  he  felt  himself  bound,  in 
justice  to  himself,  and  to  those  wiih  whom 
he  acted,  to  address  a  few  observaUont 
to  the  House.    That  hon.  Member  bad 
asked  him  (Lord   Duncannon)   how  he 
could  support  this  Bill,  and  also  whether 
he  could  state,  that  the  increase  of  crime 
in  the  county  of  Carlow  had  been  such  as 
to  render  such  a  bill  necessary   there. 
Now,  he  was  ready  to  say  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  support — his  reluctant 
support — to  the  present  Bill;  and  also 
that  he  could  state  that  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  county  of  Carlow  had  been 
so  great,  as  would  appear  from  the  official 
return  made  to  him  since  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant  of  that  county,  as 
to  justify  and  render  absolutely  necessary 
the  application  of  such  a  measure  there. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  from  that  return, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House,  that 
the  increase  of  outrages  in  ^e  county  of 
Carlow  had  been  as  great  as  in  any  of  the 
most  disturbed  counties  in  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
The  return  which  he  was  about  to  read 
embraced  the  four  quarters  of  the  last  year 
up  to  the  1st  of  December  1832,  and  the 
two  months  of  December  and  January  that 
had  since  elapsed.    This  return,  he  begged 
to  observe,  had  been  made  to  him  iLord 
Duncannon)  by  the  chief  constable  of 
police  in  the  county  of  Carlow,    ["Hear," 
from  Mr,  SheiL]    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  cheered  that  statement,  but 
surely  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  only  through 
the  chief  constable  of  police  in  that  county 
that  he  could  have  possibly  received  such 
a  return.     It  appeared  from  that  return 
that  the  number  of  outrages  committed  in 
the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  first  qnarteri 
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commenciDg  the  Ist  of  December,  1831, 
was  foriv-tix;  in  the  second  quarter, 
ending  the  3 Ist  of  May,  eighty-nine ; 
in  the  third  quarter,  ending  the  31  at  of 
August,  aixty-^ight ;  in  the  fourth  quarter 
ending  the  dOth  of  November,  116;  and 
thai  in  the  two  months  that  had  just 
elapsed,  namely,  December,  1832,  and 
January^  1833  (he  would  take  the  two 
months  because  the  quarter  was  not  yet 
•lapsed),  the  number  of  outrages  that 
baa  taJcen  place  in  that  county  had 
amounted  to  413.  He  would  remind  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member 
for  Tipperary,  that  the  county  of  Carlow 
was  about  the  smallest,  if  not  the  smallest, 
county  in  Ireland  ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  who  presided 
over  the  diocess  in  which  that  county  was 
situate  had  used  his  utmost  exertions,  and 
used  thein  successfully,  too,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  to  put  down 
Wbitefeet  outrages  there.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  asked  whether 
tliere  were  any  circumstances  to  which  he 
(Lord  Duncannon)  could  speak  fromhisown 
personal  knowledge,  that  would  induce  him 
to  give  his  support  to  this  Bill.  Now,  he 
did  not  certainly  support  the  Bill  merely 
upon  the  official  return  of  the  chief  con- 
stable of  Carlow  which  he  had  just  read 
to  the  House,  but  having  resided  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  last  autumn  in  Ire- 
land, principally  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, from  what  he  had  then  seen  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  support  such  a  bill 
as  this ;  and  he  was  then  convinced  that 
some  such  measure  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  afford  protection  to  those  who  had 
a  right  to  demand  it.  Ho  could  assure 
the  House  that,  stating  what  he  was  about 
to  state,  he  would  mention  nothing  that 
had  not  come  under  his  own  personal  ob- 
servation, and  to  which  he  could  speak 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  his  firm  belief,  from  what 
he  had  seen,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
respectable  farmers  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny — farmers  who  had 
held  their  lands  for  ten,  fifteeen,  or  perhaps 
twenty,  years,  had  received  notices  from 
the  Whitefeet  to  give  them  up,  and  that 
several  of  them,  alarmed  by  such  species 
of  intimidation,  had  actually  done  so. 
He  could  speak  to  the  effects  of  such  in. 
timidation  in  the  instance  of  several  of  his 
own  tenants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
jueatiooing  the  fact,  as  bis  tenants  bad 


waited  upon  him  in  a  large  body,  stating 
that  a  number  of  them  had  received 
notices  from  the  Whitefeet,  (and  certainly 
the  majority  of  those  tenants  had  held  tlieir 
farms  for  at  least  twenty  years),  ordering 
them,  under  dreadful  threats,  to  give  them 
up  to  the  persons  who  had  held  them  twenty 
years  before,  and  that  they  were  anxious 
to  do  so  in  order  to  escape  the  outrageous 
attacks  upon  the  persons  and  properties 
that  were  sure  to  attend  their  refusal  to 
obey  the  commands  of  those  ruffians.  He 
(Lord  Duncannon),  however,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  retain  their  farms,  and  he 
used  his  utmost  exertions,  in  which  he 
was  actively  assisted  by  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  those  menaces  which  had  been 
held  out  against  his  tenants  for  taking  his 
advice.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  their 
exertions  failed.  The  consequence  of 
his  tenants  retaining  their  farms  was, 
that  their  houses  were  burnt,  their  cattle 
were  houghed,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
obliged  to  receive  their  lands  from  them. 
But  let  not  the  House  suppose,  that  in  doing 
so,  he  had  given  over  his  land  to  those  to 
whom  the  Whitefeet  had  directed  that  it 
should  be  given.  He  converted  the  whole 
of  it  into  waste  land,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  it  waste  still,  in  order  to  prevent 
others  from  living  upon  it.  Such  was  the 
system  of  outrage  and  violence,  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  county,  and  such  was  the 
state  of  fear  in  which  the  respectable 
farmers  were  kept,  that  they  were  afraid 
not  to  obey  even  the  most  unreasonable 
orders  of  those  midnight  marauders.  He 
had  several  notices  brought  to  him  by  his 
tenants,  which  had  been  served  upon  them, 
in  which  not  only  a  certain  price  was  fixed 
for  the  land,  which  the  landlord  was  to 
take,  but  they  were  menaced  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner,  with  destruction  to  them- 
selves and  their  families,  if  they  dared  to 
give  more  for  it.  He  could  also  state 
that,  in  many  instances,  respectable 
farmers,  tenants  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  called  upon  to  serve  as  jurors,  had 
waited  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  see« 
ing  if  he  could  get  them  excused,  and  they 
had  stated  that,  if  they  were  called,  one 
of  two  things  must  happen — either  that 
they  must  do  their  duty,  and  thus  expose 
themselves  and  their  families  to  destruc- 
tion, or  pay  the  penalty  ofilO/.  or  20L 
inflicted  by  the  Sheriff.  The  fact  was, 
that  at  the  present  assizes  for  Kilkenny,  th^ 
Sheriff  had  received  so  many  notices  of 
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inability  to  serve  on  the  part  of  Jurors, 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  summon 
them  under  an  increased  penalty  of  50/. 
It  was  because  he*  (Lord  Duncannon) 
thought  that  such  a  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  continue — because  he  thought  that 
protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  help- 
less and  the  guiltless—because  he  thought 
the  outrages  of  midnight  marauders  and 
ruffian  murderers  should  be  put  down,  that 
he  should  support,  most  reluctantly  in- 
deed, .but  at  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman, most  firmly,  the  present  Dill.  He 
thought,  however,  that  in  justice  to  himself 
he  should  say,  that  he  did  so  upon  the 
clear  understanding  that  this  measure 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  collection  of  tithes ;  for  he  believed 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  would  be 
altogether  destroyed  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  not  sure  that  it  would  never  be 
applied  to  such  a  purpose.  From  the  ob- 
servations which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  by  several  Members  of  that  House, 
since  the  speech  delivered  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  must 
say,  that  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said 
upon  that  point  had  been  much  misunder- 
stood. He  should  be  unfit  to  live  in  a 
civilized  country  if  he  did  not  say,  that 
there  should  be  protection  for  every  clergy- 
man, for  his  family,  and  property,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  individual.  Most  gen- 
tlemen in  Ireland  had  seen  the  notices 
that  had  been  posted  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  had  one,  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  that  day.  It 
would  convince  the  House  of  the  sort 
ot  menaces  used,  and  that  what  he  had 
beard  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
aebate  was  not  the  fact— that  these  notices 
emanated  from  the  most  illiterate  persons. 

It  was  addressed  "  To  the  parson  of '* 

he  should  not  read  the  name  of  the  parish, 
nor  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  which  was 
afterwards  mentioned,  but  the  House 
might  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  the  paper; 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  taken  down  from 
the  Church-door : — *  You  are  called  on 

*  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  pay  the  arrears 

*  of  tithes  for  the  year  1831 ;  beware  how 
'  you  act  in  this  case;  the  eyes  of  the 

*  people  of  Ireland  are  upon  you ;  now  or 
'  never ;  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  stand 

*  out  manfully,  in  common  with  the  rest 

*  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  Remember 
'  that  Ireland  in  1832  is  not  the  same 
<  Ireland  as  in  1798.    Gibbets,  and  pitch- 


caps,  .and  triangles,  were  then  the  order 
of  the  day,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  Thank  God  !  the  day  has 
arrived  when  the  g^ood  sense  and  energy 
of  the  people  have  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  unprincipled  rulers. 
We  are  informed  that  a  few  of  your  pa- 
rishioners have  paid  the  parson;  we 
are  acquainted  with  their  names  and 
persons ;  and  let  them  depend  on  it,  if 
they  do  not  give  satisfaction  why  they 
have  done  so,  Uiat  some  visiter  in  the  shape 
of  ''  Swing,"  perhaps,  will  before  long, 
bring  those  people  to  a  proper  sense  of 

their  duty 

To  the  parsons  we  would  say,  beware 
how  you  be  made  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  Grovernment  that  is  detested 
by  a  majority  of  its  own  subjects.    Re- 
member,   that  when   the  Peelers    are 
slumbering  in  their  barracks,  or  Lord 
Anglesey  carousing   in  the  Castle    of 
Dublin,  the  people  will  be  at  their  posts. 
You,  parsons,  if  you  persist  in  goading 
the  people,  may  meet  your  fate  when  you 
least  expect  it,  and  that  without  even 
seeing  the  hand-writing    on  the  wall 
to  forewarn  you  of  your  doom.    Take 
this    as  a  last  and   friendly  warning. 
Signed  by  order — A  Tithe-hater.'    This 
prediction  had  been  fulfilled  ;  six  or  seven 
persons  had  met  their  doom  when  they 
least  expected  it,  in  the  open  day,  and 
before  multitudes  of  people.      A   notice 
of  this  sort  could  not  be  disregarded  by 
any  man  ;  if  he  did  disregard  it,  he  met 
the  fate  pointed  out.  The  only  way,  there- 
fore, of  protecting  life  and  property  was 
by  some  such  law  as  that  proposed.     He 
might  be  asked  whether  this  Bill  would 
produce  permanent  tranquillity  in  Ireland  ? 
He  did  not  think  it  would,  but  it  would 
afford  time  to  redress  those  grievances 
under   which   the    people  suffered,    and 
which  had  been  promised  to  be  redressed 
by  every  government  in  Ireland  since  he 
had  had  a  seat  in  that  House.     Many  of 
these  subjects  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  bot, 
unless  there  was  an  abolition  of  the  tithe 
system,  he  never  hoped  to  see  tranquillity 
in  Ireland ;    and  though    the    difficulty 
might  be  great,  he  was  confident  that 
Parliament  must  turn  its  attention  to  some 
provision  for  the  poor.     He  begged  pardon 
of  the  House,  but  he  had  been  anxious  to 
enter  into  this  explanation  in  consequence 
of  certain  imputations  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  bit  right  hon. 
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friends  near  him  upon  these  topics,  haying 
been  thrown  oat  on  a  former  evening, 

Mr.  Buckingham  addressed  the  House 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  as  was  under- 
stood, for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
House  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  was  so 
great,  and  the  noise  so  much,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  the  purport  of  his  re- 
marks. It  was  ascertain^  that  he  objected 
to  confiding  such  large  powers  to  the  Go- 
Ternment,  that  the  best  way  to  strengthen 
a  Giofemment  was  to  convince  the  nation 
that  it  was  just,  that  the  Irish  were  a 
generous  and  confiding  people  more  likely 
to  be  affronted  than  reconciled  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  a  law  such  as  that  proposed, 
and  that  the  surest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  outrage  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  at  length  observed,  that 
if  the  House  would  not  permit  him  to  pro- 
ceedy  he  should  move  an  adjournment, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and. on  its  being 
seconded, 

The  Speaker  put  the  question  as  an 
Amendment. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  somewhat  un- 
usual for  an  hon.  Member  to  attempt  to 
adjourn  the  business  of  the  House,  merely 
because  he  was  not  attended  to  quite  so 
much  as  he  wished.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  had  more  experience  in  the  House, 
he  would  not  have  proposed  to  adopt 
such  a  course.  For  his  own  part  he  heard 
perfectly  well  what  the  hon.  Member  said. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
persist  in  his  Motion. 

Mr.  0*Connell  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  heard  with  attention.  He  thought 
the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord  might  have 
admitted  that  there  was  some  disturbance 
while  the  hon.  Member  was  speaking. 
Though  he  had  been  listening,  he  had 
not  heard  three  sentences,  and  many  on 
his  side  of  the  House  were  in  the  same 
situation.  He  considered  half-past  eleven 
too  early  for  an  adjournment.  They  had 
heard  those  who  supported  the  measure, 
and  it  was  right  to  hear  those  who  opposed 
it.  He  concluded  by  advising  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham to  withdraw  his  Motion.  He 
might  renew  it  if  the  House  did  not  listen 
to  him. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  he  should  be 
happy  to  resume  his  speech.  He  expressed 
his  decided  hostility  to  this  Bill  on  various 
g^unds,  but  more  particularly  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  substituted  Courts-martial 
for  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country, 


as  he  thought  that  crime  could  be  as  fully 
and  more  constitutionally  repressed  by  the 
one  than  the  other.  It  was  besides  a  mea- 
sure as  applicable  to  this  country  as  to 
Ireland  ;  and  if  they  permitted  it  to  pass 
into  a  law  in  the  one  instance,  they  knew 
not  how  soon  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
do  so  in  the  other.  He  objected  also  to 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  mea- 
sure gave  to  Lord-lieutenants,  military 
oflicers,  and  others,  because  he  was  well 
aware  how  liable  those  powers  were  to 
abuse.  On  these  grounds  he  would  op- 
pose the  Motion. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  the  proposal  to  adjourn 
the  House  at  half-past  eleven  came  with 
a  very  bad  grace  from  the  hon.  Member, 
who  had  proposed  to  limit  the  time  of 
each  Member's  speaking  to  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  he  had  himself  exceeded 
that  time.  How  had  the  brunt  of  the 
debate  been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  minor 
fry  of  debaters  (of  which  he  allowed  that 
he  was  one)  ?  The  Opposition  attempted 
in  vain  to  obscure  a  subject,  over  which 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
shed  so  overwhelming  a  flood  of  light. 
He  should  state  the  reasons  why  he  dis- 
approved of  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Laml^th,  and 
approved  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
But  for  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford,  he  should  have 
thought  that  what  had  been  said  by  a 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  more  palpable 
evasion  of  the  question  had  never  been 
submitted  to  a  deliberative  Assembly. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublm 
had  challenged  the  production  of  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  this  measure  at  the  bar, 
and  pledged  himself  to  refute  it;  and 
nothing  was  apparently  more  candid. 
But  they  knew,  that  evidence  could  not  be 
given  honestly  at  the  bar  of  that  House, 
without  the  destruction  of  the  party  who 
gave  it.  He  would  be  denounced,  pro- 
scribed, and  compelled  to  pass  his  life  an 
exile  from  his  country.  It  would  not  be 
in  the  power  even  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  to  save  him  or  to  quell 
that  spirit  which  sprung  from  the  agitation 
of  which  he  was  the  centre.  It  was  most 
important  for  Irish  Members  to  know  that 
there  was  no  indisposition  in  that  House 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  to  listen  to 
their  arguments  ;  but  every  English  Mem- 
ber must  be  convinced  that  this  measure 
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was  called  for,  uuleas  they  wisbed  to  see 
the  dismcmberinent  of  the  empire.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  Bill  suspended 
all  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
but  still  the  measure  was  necessary. 
Measures  of  coercion  alone,  however,  were 
not  sufficient;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
if  there  was  even  a  state  of  things  in  which 
remedial  measures  alone  were  useless,  that 
state  existed  in  Ireland.  When  it  was 
said,  that  this  was  a  gagging  Bill,  he  en- 
treated Irish  Members  to  think  better  of 
that  House  and  the  Government.  That 
was  not  the  feeling  under  which  English 
Members  voted ;  they  would  not  give  one 
particle  of  power  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
unless  they  thought  they  intended  to  grant 
redress  to  Ireland,  which  would  alone  give 
efficiency  to  this  Bill.  They  wished  redress 
to  accompany  coercion,  for  in  that  lay  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament  and  the  Grey  Ministry, 
and  the  Polisli  delinquencies  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  The  Government 
stood  pledged  to  grant  a  Reform  in  the 
Church,  in  the  Jury  system,  and  in  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  would  find 
him  ready  to  vote  for  any  measure  which 
he  brought  forward  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, provided  he  showed  a  little  good 
faith  to  them — he  meant  nothing  invidious. 
Let  him  pursue  a  really  useful  course,  and 
agitate  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
abandoning  that  phantom,  which  would 
always  elude  his  grasp,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  that  object  not  a  man  amongst 
them,  the  English  Members,  he  hoped, 
would  follow  him.  Nothing  should  in- 
duce him  (Mr.  Ward)  to  vote  tor  a  mea- 
sure which  was  fraught  with  national  de- 
gradation and  national  misery. 

Mr.  Bayniun  said,  as  he  should  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  most 
important  question,  if  he  did  not  with 
regret  pursue  a  different  course  to  what  he 
generally  had  followed  since  he  had  a 
seat  in  that  House,  in  opposing  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  should  not  have  offered  any 
observations  to  the  House,  knowing,  as  he 
well  must,  that  most  other  hon.  Members 
would  be  listened  to  with  greater  attention 
than  he  should.  He  should,  therefore, 
state  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  reasons 
why  he  should  support  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  which, 
if  carried,  would  amount,  he  thouglit,  to  a 
defeat  of  this  measure.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 


right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  his 
able  and  most  eloquent  speech  of  the  first 
day's  debate,  stated  to  the  House  that  the 
sole  justification  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  could  give  to  the  country  for 
the  proposition  they  offered,  was  the  ground 
of  a  stern  and  arbitrary  necessity — ^a  ne- 
cessity which  left  them  no  alternative  but 
to  make  this  application  to  Parliament  to 
give  them  powers  beyond  the  law,  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  out  of  the  confines 
of  the  Constitution.  Now,  let  the  House 
see  how  they  had  attempted  to  prove  this 
proposition : — by  detailing  any  overt  acts 
of  treason,  or  civil  conspiracies,  or  re- 
bellions in  Ireland,  levelled  against  the 
dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  Govern- 
ment? No ;  but  by  exhibiting  a  long 
catalogue  of  offences  and  crimes,  murders, 
midnight  burglaries,  burnings,  and  illegal 
notices,  which  unquestionably  had  been 
perpetrated,  but  which  the  regularly  con- 
stituted tribunals,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  were,  he  believed, 
sufficient  to  quell.  That  crimes  existed 
in  Ireland  to  a  tremendous  extent — that 
burglaries  and  midnight  assassinations  were 
mightily  on  the  increase — was,  perhaps, 
unhappily  true ;  but  let  him  ask  every 
thinking  man  to  what  were  these  horrors 
to  be  attributed  ?  Why,  the  noble  Mover 
of  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  had  anticipated  one 
answer.  He  said  Ireland  had  been  op* 
pressed  by  centuries  of  misgovernment, 
and  this  assertion  was  not  more  borne  out 
by  fact,  than  by  the  circumstance  of  that 
sort  of  tardiness  which  had  been  observed 
and  acted  upon  by  all  succeeding  Govern- 
ments, to  propose  any  measure  having 
a  tendency  to  allay  the  grievances,  and 
remove  the  acknowledged  unheard  of 
deprivation  and  misery,  existing  in  that 
unfortunate  country.  A  main  reason  of 
the  misery  of  the  poople  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  non-residence  of  the  upper 
classes  in  that  country;  the  absenteeism, 
which  drew  the  produce  of  the  labour  and 
toil  of  the  poor  man  from  the  property  in 
Ireland,  and  spent  it  elsewhere;  and 
although  he  should  be  as  unwilling  as  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  to  assent 
to  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  as  one  of  a  most 
tyrannical  nature,  on  those  living  out 
of  the  country  whose  property  was  chiefly 
there ;  yet,  if  that  country  were  so  op- 
pressed by  misery,  that  for  the  prevention 
of  outrage  and  crime  produced  by  poutivo 
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distress  measures  of  coercion  were  ne- 
cessary, he  vrould  readily  assent  to  the 
levy  of  some  tax  of  that  nature,  with 
a  view  of  alleviating  ever  so  small  a  part 
of  that  misery.  If,  however,  the  noble 
Mover  of  the  Address  (the  member  for 
Perthshire)  was  not  right  as  to  his  con- 
closioiui  of  misgovernment,  if  he  was 
vroog  in  supposing  that  to  distress  and 
wreUmedness  were  attributable  also  those 
melancholy  facts  upon  which  they  were 
about  to  l^slate,  and  if  all  these  outrages 
and  intimiaation  were  the  fruits  of  political 
agitation— of  those  political  associations 
and  theur  acts — by  which  the  country 
was  brought  under  a  system  of  union  of 
feeling,  determined  to  attain  more  reform, 
why  should  the  Government  not  show, 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  before  it  had 
recourse  to  coercive  and  arbitrary  measures, 
a  real  and  not  promised  disposition  to 
remove  the  shameless  and  foul  abuses 
existing  in  the  State,  and  deprive  the 
agitators  of  their  plea  of  action,  by  showing 
ths  people  of  the  country,  that  a  kind 
system  of  policy,  the  dictate  of  humanity 
and  justice,  was  followed  by  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  exemplified  by 
their  actions  and  propositions  in  that 
House  ?  But,  in  ill-fated  Ireland  (for  ill- 
fSsted  she  had  always  been),  whenever 
they  took  her  many  grievances  into  con- 
sideration, instead  of  adopting  a  systematic 
and  statesman- like  measure,  such  as  would 
be  calculated  at  once  to  apply  a  healing 
salve  to  her  wounds,  and  to  maintain  the 
true  principles  of  civil  liberty — instead  of 
such  measures,  they  had  attempted,  bit  by 
bit,  here  and  there,  patchwork  Reforms, 
which  had  been  of  little  or  no  avail.  He 
asserted,  and  would  uphold,  tliat  to  grant 
to  a  nation  one  measure  of  conciliation, 
however  g^at  and  important  might  be  its 
nature  and  effects — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Bill  so  long  sought  for,  to  remove 
the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  without 
strenuously  removing  all  the  other  griev- 
ances of  which  the  people  justly  com- 
plained, was  not  less  impolitic,  less  ignorant, 
and  less  cruel,  than  to  give  to  a  starving 
family  the  means  wherewith  to  procure 
one  meal,  and  then  to  presume,  that  by 
that  one  act,  that  isolated  act  of  charity, 
they  had  saved  that  whole  family  from 
future  misery.  He  said,  then,  if  this 
proposed  measure,  containing,  as  it  did, 
every  feature  of  severity  and  infliction, 
was  not  levelled  against  the  outrages  ^nd 
crimes  oidy,  but  against  these  associations 


and  political  unions  in  Ireland,  or  against 
individuals,  the  immediate  patrons  of  these 
meetings,  show  to  the  people  that,  whilst 
they  adopted  this  measure  of  severity 
to  uphold  the  law  of  the  land,  and  enforce 
the  will  of  Government,  they  were  also 
sensible  of  the  distresses  of  the  people^ 
and  determined,  by  remedial  measures,  to 
remove  them.  Such  measures,  if  they  did 
not  go  first,  as  he  thought  they  should,  at 
least  ought  to  proceed  pan  passu  with  the 
others,  with  the  equal  certainty  of  carrying 
them  through  both  Houses ;  so  that  those 
extensive  reforms,  the  want  of  which  was^ 
with  the  agitators  themselves,  the  excuse 
for  the  agitation  to  which  you  ascribe 
these  outrages  and  this  discontent,  should 
become  the  law  at  the  same  time  with  the 
measure  for  punishing  outrage,  and  sup* 
pressing  political  freedom.  If  these  were 
not  their  plans,  he  must  think,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ghrattan,  as  he  found  in  a  work  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  member  for  Devonshire-^ 
**  There  is  ambition,  there  is  sedition,  and 
there  is  violence;  but  no  man  shall  per- 
suade me  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  liberty 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  tyranny  on 
the  other.''  But  what  said  the  hon. 
member  for  Leeds  ?  "  Talk  to  me  of  this 
being  a  Bill  encroaching  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  what  liberty  have 
they  to  be  deprived  of?  " — *'  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  feared  before  it  can  be  loved," 
said  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
**  Advocates  of  this  measure  of  coercion, 
talk  about  violating  the  British  Constitu- 
tion,*' said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Tamworlh,  ''  the  British  Con- 
stitution, was  not  instituted  to  give  im- 
punity to  crime.''  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
advocated,  as  he,  of  course,  was  expected 
to  do,  in  that  most  eloquent  and  beautiful 
speech  he  delivered  on  this  subject — one 
never,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  that  House 
— the  same  line  of  policy  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  pursued  wlien  in  office. 
Coercive  measures,  after  all  he  had  heard, 
were,  says  he,  absolutely  necessary.  But 
of  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  noble  Lords, 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  passing  of  those  measures, 
he  regretted  most  to  see  the  noble  Lord 
the  member  for  Devonshire,  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  ( Lord  John  Russell) , 
taking  that  part.  So  inuch  at  variance 
did  he  perceive  the  noble  Lord's  present 
opinions  to  be  with  those  which  he  had 
always  advocated,  and  which  he  beliered 
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the  noble  Lord  still  entertained— lo  much 
Bt  variance  with  that  liberality  so  con- 
■picuouB  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
noble  Lord's  public  life,  that  he  must 
nfer  the  noble  Lord  to  bis  own  langua^ 
— not  UKd  in  the  heat  ot  debate,  but 
published  as  bis  arowed  opinions  and 
■entiments,  at  a  time  when  he  was  un- 
connected with  the  governing  party  in  the 
State,  and  merely  an  independent  Member 
of  that  House.  The  noble  Lord  said,  in 
a  work  expressly  written  upon  this  very 
anbject,  and  speaking  generally  for  all 
times,  and  not  from  circumstances,  de- 
Hveiing  unprejudiced  opinions,  and  golden 
rales  of  liberty. 

Thus  the  House  of  Commons  more  than 
once  has  met,  perfectly  disposed  lo  beai  its 
put  in  pBuiog  an;  raeaaurei  of  MTere  coer- 
cioD  which  the  Minbten  of  the  day  thought 
fit  to  propose.  It  wu  thus  that,  in  1795  and 
1799,  laws  were  passed  to  prohibit  public 
meetings,  niihout  a  suRicieDt  authority,  and  to 


L  leiTthesei 
and  in  1B19  their  leveiily  has  been  much  in- 
creased. The  measures  resorted  lo  on  these 
occasions  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
both  of  them  sanctioning  methods,  in  ny 
mind,  injudicious,   and  one  extremely  dangcr- 

The  first  is  the  suspension  of  the  Hiibcai 
Corpui  Act.  Now,  this  is  a  very  proper  pre- 
caution, when  a  conspiracy  is  carrier)  on  by  a 
lew  principal  leaders  whose  imprisonment 
put<  an  end  lo  the  plot.  But  it  is  no  remedy 
at  all,  when  the  evil  consists  in  the  discontent 
of  some  thousands  of  unemployed  manu- 
laclnrers.  Uno  aevlso  Tion  tleficil  tdlcr ;  the 
anbaltems,  in  conducting  these  popular 
hnmours,  are  fully  as  able  and  audacious  as 
the  chiefs.  The  other  remedy  consists  in  new 
laws,  restraining  the  right  of  speaking  und 
writing.  Acts  of  this  kind  interpose  obstacles 
to  public  meetings  and  public  newspapers, 
and  serve  to  discountenance,  for  a  liiui?,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  abuses  of  liberty 
which  have  prevailed.  But  it  is  manifest,  (hat 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  sedition  and  bias. 
phemy,  unless  nil  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  be  extinguished.  It  is  im- 
possible to  provide  beforehand,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, tliat  all  speecliei  and  nriiings  shall 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  and  modera- 
tion. Therefore  (he  restraining  laws  are,  except 
for  the  moment,  inefficient.  They  arc  also 
pernicious,  for  (hey  admit  a  principle,  which  if 
punished  to  its  full  extent,  authorises  a  censor. 
ship  of  the  Press. 

Whibl  every  opinion  may  be  professed,  some 
will  always  be  found  hostile  to  religion  and  to 
monarchy;  and  whenever  the  country  is  visited 
with  distress,  those  upon  whom  misfortune  falls, 
will  for  a  time  ^ve  a  willing  ear  to  anything 
which  pToTeisei  to  be  a  plan  for  their  relief. 


It  would  seem,  however,  on  the  other  band, 
that  we  have  now  gone  as  far  as  it  was  pos> 

sible  to  go  safely  upon  the  syitemof  rostrainL 
If  blasphemy  and  sedition  again  alarm  the 
timid,  they  must  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
laws :  otherwise  we  must  cither  admit  a  cen. 
soTship,  or  surrender  the  present  mode  of  Trial 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  that  rather  than  adopt 
either  of  these  tyrannical  expedients,  England 
would  impeach  the  Minister  who  should  give 
such  atrocious  advice  to  hii  Sovereign, 

It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  think  that  it 
the  people  of  England  are  really  determined  to 
preserve  their  liberties,  the  laws  afford  means 
amply  sufficient  to  quell  sedition.  Hiey  only 
require  a  firm  and  even  hand  to  exemisethem  ; 
new  Statutes  on  the  subject  of  the  Press  can 
only  be  the  resort  of  Statesmen  weak  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  destruction  of 
their  country's  freedom. 

He  would  Bay  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  to  this  House,  adopt  an  inquhy,  if 
necessary  for  this  legislation,  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  altogether,  her  evils,  their 
causes,  and  then  refer  it  to  her  good 
sense  and  honour  to  endeavour  with  Eng- 
land to  accomplish  measures  which  would 
remedy  her  misery  and  outrages.  Let 
some  credit  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland ;  let  not  the  motives  of  her  elo- 
quent and  most  enthusiastic  orators  be 
falsely  impugned  ;  let  not  the  motives  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
be  mis-represented ;  and  let  not  his  great 
exertions  and  never-flagging  energies,  be 
supposed  to  be  used,  for  the  sake  of 
cloaking  treason  and  throwing  a  veil  over 
rebellion.  England  had  gloried  in  calling 
Ireland  her  sister;  her  sons  had  shared 
with  Englishmen  in  the  toils  and  successes 
of  war,  in  her  battles  and  her  victories; 
and  would  they  now  by  their  acts  serer 
the  Union,  by  dividing  the  fraternal  link 
which  bound  them  to  each  other?  Treat 
her  rather  with  justice  and  impartiality. 
He  said,  then,  give  fair  play  to  Ireland, 
and  her  noble-minded  sons ;  open  to 
them  the  flood-gates  of  useful  knowledge; 
if  possible,  or  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, feed  the  indigent,  and,  above  all, 
infuse  into  the  mass  of  thepeople,  by  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity,  that  tone  of 
moral  feeling,  that  charity  of  acting,  with- 
out which  nothing  is  estimable,  nothing  is 
permanent.  Do  this,  and  Ireland  would 
bless  England,  and  offer  her  prayers  for 
its  welfare,  which  was  inseparable  from 
their  owm.  She  would  then  become  an 
arm  of  strength  to  us,  and  an  honimr  to  out 
Soreteign'B  domiaions.    Bat,  or  the  con-' 
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fxary,  inflict  this  merciless  chastisement — 
pass  the  measure  of  coercion — let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war — let  iron-handed  tyranny 
stalk  ancontrolled  through  her  beauteous 
land,  hanging,  transporting,  bayoneting, 
and  shooting  her  devoted  children,  and 
the  curse  of  Grod  and  man  alike  would  be 
upon  the  policy  of  England,  and  her  name 
would  become  a  by-word  to  pirates  and 
assassins.  He  trusted  they  would  not 
unfuri  the  blood-red  flag.  Let  not  war  to 
the  knife  be  their  motto.  Turn  not 
soldiers  into  assassins,  to  do  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  revel  in  the  desolation 
they  would  create.  Remember,  a  dread- 
ful day  of  retribution  would  eventually 
come.  Bat  do,  he  would  say,  the  very 
contrary.  Show  in  positive  reality,  by 
acts,  and  not  promises,  that  the  resolve  to 
remedy  wrong,  and  the  determination  to 
assuage  distress,  were  sincere  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  then  would  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
the  appellation  of  the  most  popular  and 
benevolent  Parliament  that  ever  swayed 
the  destinies  of  any  nation.  He  opposed 
this  measure,  because  he  believed  if  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance as  the  member  for  Meath  stated,  and 
not  shrink  from  their  duty,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  Queen's  County,  the  ordinary 
institutions  of  the  country  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  quell  any  intimidation  and 
outrage.  He  opposed  this  Bill  because 
be  did  not  consider  that  the  outrages  in 
Ireland  were  the  effects  of  political  agita- 
tion, but  of  distress  alone,  produced  by 
real  and  shameless  abuses.  He  opposed 
this  measure  because  they  were  using  a  rod 
of  iron  instead  of  the  hand  of  charity  as 
the  first  act  of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 
He  opposed  this  measure  as  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  founded  on  motives  opposed 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  the  principles  of 
benevolence  and  policy,  and  at  utter 
variance  with  the  sound  dictates  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  said,  that  he  heard  so  many 
indications  of  disapprobation  expressed 
when  any  hon.  Member  rose  tospeak against 
the  Bill,  that  he  felt  almost  inclined  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
He  had  observed  that  hon.  Members  on 
the  opposite  side,  had  remarked  that  no 
facts  had  been  adduced  by  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,  to  prove  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary, Now,  he  would  confine  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  facts ;  and  he  trust- 
ed they  would  have  as  much  weight  with 


the  House  as  that  declaration  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  which  had  been  so 
loudly  cheered.  He  would  also  especially 
direct  his  attention  to  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  and 
hoped  to  demonstrate  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  silly  as  he  had  been  pleased  to 
describe  it.  The  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was,  to  give  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  from  the  Assizes,  which 
were  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  whether 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
Ministers  relative  to  the  condition  of  that 
country  were  or  were  not  founded  in  fact.' 
It  was  important  that  the  House  should 
know  that,  as  far  as  the  Assizes  had  as 
yet  gone,  every  allegation  made  by  Mi- 
nisters had  been  directly  negatived.  The 
charge  of  every  Judge  which  had  yet  been 
received  stated,  that  the  existing  law  if 
properly  enforced  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  present  occasion. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  few 
facts,  which  he  hoped  that  those  hon. 
Members  who  were  ready  to  cheer  the 
mere  declamation  which  proceeded  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  would  attend 
to.  At  the  Clare  Assizes,  Judge  Jebb, 
who,  the  right  hon.  Secretary  must  know, 
had  on  high  authority  been  pronounced 
''  a  Judge  of  the  right  sort,"  congratulated 
the  Grand  Jury,  "  on  the  essential  differ- 
ence existing  as  to  the  state  of  matters 
since  last  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
them.  Then  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  Special  Commissions  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  but  all  was  now 
peace  and  tranquillity.  The  calendar 
presented  few  crimes,  but  there  was  one 
feature  in  it  which  he  could  not  help  ad- 
verting to.  The  practice  of  swearing 
illegal  oaths  was  too  prevalent  in  this 
county,  and  from  it  might  be  deduced  all 
the  evils  with  which  society  abounded ; 
and  he  was  proud  to  say,  that  there  was 
but  one  such  charge  on  the  Crown-book. 
As  to  the  other  crimes,  there  were  none  which 
could  not  be  expected  in  every  state  and 
country.*'  At  Meath  Assizes,  the  Judge, 
whose  parliamentary  life  would  prove  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  popular  principles — he  meant 
Chief  Justice  Dogherty,  declared  that 
''  there  was  nothing  appearing  on  the  face 
of  the  calendar  or  on  the  Crown-book, 
worthy  of  observation."  At  the  Longford 
Assizes,  .Tudge  Moore,  who  was  a  preroga- 
tive Judge,  and  sentenced  so  much  com, 
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amore  persons  to  imprisonment,  who  re- 
fused to  pay  tithes,  said,  and  he  begged 
the  House  to  attend  to  it,  that  **  he  con- 
gratulated the  Grand  Jury  upon  the 
comparative  state  of  quiet  of  their  county, 
and  hoped  shortly  to  see  the  county  of 
Longford  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect 
peace,  and  that,  by  the  agency  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  without  the  interference  of 
Imy  measures  not  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution.*' Now,  what  was  the  casewith 
respect  to  the  county  of  Louth,  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  frightful  disturbance,  though,  to 
be  sure,  he  founded  that  allegation  upon 
the  fact  of  a  man  having  been  refused  the 
loan  of  a  winnowing  machine,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  for 
twenty  years  ?,  As  he  was  about  to  refer 
to  Drogheda,he  would  incidentally  mention 
a  fact,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  Ireland.  There 
had  been  no  gaol  delivery  for  twelve 
months.  The  cholera  had  prevailed  in 
the  towh,  and  the  Jud^e  took  care  of  his 
own  life,  whilst  he  allowed  the  prisoners 
to  die  in  the  gaol.  Chief  Justice  Bushe, 
on  opening  the  Assizes  in  the  town  of 
Drogheda,  said — **  Gentlemen,  in  looking 
over  the  calendar  I  find  it  unusually  heavy, 
fifty-two  persons  being  for  trial,  which  is  a 
laree  number  for  your  peaceable  town 
and  county.  The  crimes  with  which  they 
are  charged,  as  I  find  in  this  calen- 
dar before  me,  are  not  of  a  nature 
that  calls  for  any  observations  from  me. 
There  is  only  one  charge  for  murder,  that 
IS,  of  one  sister  having  killed  another. 
The  other  charges  are  for  petty  thefts, 
and  *  •  *.  I  do  not  find  a  single  charge  of 
Whiteboyism  in  this  calendar,  which  is  to 
the  credit  of  your  town  and  county."  Thus 
it  appeared,  that  all  the  Judges  who  had 
yet  spoken  had  declared  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient,  if 
duly  enforced,  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  [Mr.  Stanley :  you  have  for- 
gotten Baron  Smith].  He  thanked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  reminding  him 
of  that  learned  Judge.  The  House  must 
have  seen  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith  in  all 
the  journals  of  the  day.  This  Judge,  who 
had  been  alluded  to,  in  such  laudatory 
terms,  by  the  rigjht  hon.  member  for  Tam- 
worth,  was  in  the  habit  of  converting  his 
charge  to  a  Grand  Jury  into  a  sort  of 
essay,  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacri- 
fice a  principle  to  an  antithesis,  and  inter- 
larded his  little  law  with  scraps  of  literature, 


sometimes  giving  an  extract  from  the 
Dunciad,  and  at  another  time  spicing  hii 
composition  with  an  extract  from  Hudi- 
bras.  In  short,  he  was  always  ready  to 
have  a  fling  at  the  agitators,  and  to  vent 
his  spleen  on  any  persons  who  had  given 
him  offence  in  tne  course  of  his  political 
career.  It  might  be  considered  presnmp. 
tuous  in  a  young  Member  to  speak  thus 
boldly  of  so  sacred  a  person  as  a  Judge; 
but  Baron  Smith  had  made  his  charge 
public  property  by  printing  it  himself,  and 
sending  it  forth  to  the  world.  He  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  also,  that 
Baron  Smith,  in  charging  another  Grand 
Jury  in  Dublin,  whilst  some  men  were 
under  a  charge  which,  as  the  event  proved, 
deeply  affected  their  liberty,  availed  him- 
self of  his  privilege  to  do  that  which  was 
an  improper  interference  with  the  due  ad-« 
ministration  of  justice,  and  was  disgrace- 
ful and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a 
Judge.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Tarn- 
worth  had  referred  to  a  former  charge  of 
this  learned  Judee,  which  was  just  as  con- 
sistent with  candour  as  his  introduction  of 
the  tragical  episode  of  a  barbfirous  murder 
committed  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland.  Was  it,  he  would  not 
say  honourable,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  could  do  nothing  dishonourable, 
but  was  it  humane  to  introduce  that 
tragical  episode  of  a  barbarous  murder 
which  he  deplored  as  deeply  as  any  man 
could  do  ?  But  was  it,  he  asked,  humane 
in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  thus  to  excite 
the  national  antipathies  of  a  House  which 
already  seemed  little  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland  ?  Was  it  fair  of  him  thus  to 
support  the  Government,  with  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  in  detailing  the  fact  of 
five  men  being  barbarously  murdered 
during  his  own  Administration.  Baron 
Smith,  in  his  charge,  said  :  *'  In  like  man- 
ner, under  the  present  Grand  Jury  sys- 
tem, tranquillity  was  restored  to  Clare  and 
to  some  other  counties  by  the  Special 
Commission,  at  which  Judges  Moore  and 
Jebb  presided.''  He  would  now  read  to 
the  House  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  the  county  of  Louth,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Every  one 
who  knew  Dr.  Kelly  must  be  aware  that 
not  the  slightest  imputation  could  lie  upon 
his  testimony.  His  high  character  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  stated.  He  resided  in  the  county,  and 
he  posaeMed  this  additional  recommenda- 
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tion  in  the  eyes  of  Ministers,  that  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  political  agitation. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  pardon  him  if 
be  read  this  document  at  length.  Was  it 
possible?  Could  the  House  which  had 
listened  to  the  contents  of  the  red  box 
upon  the  Table,  which  had  cheered  the 
wretched  ballad  produced  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  refuse  to  hear  this  im- 
portant paper  read  ?  If  such  shameful  in- 
terruption were  continued,  he  would  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  The 
document  in  question  was  dated  the  25th 
of  February,  which  was  subsequent  to  the 
letter  of  Sir  Patrick  Bellew  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary.  Some  parts  of 
the  paper  might,  perhaps,  make  a  little 
against  him,  but  nevertheless  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  give  it,  in  an  unmutilated 
form,  to  the  House.   It  was  as  follows : — 

Drogheda,  Feb.  25— My  dear  Sir— I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  in  which  you  request  to  be  informed 
of  the  present  state  of  this  part  of  tlie  country, 
regarding  its  peace. 

As  to  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
which  you  represent  in  Parliament,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  more  peaceable  and 
orderly  people  do  not  exist  in  the  British  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  the  want  of  employment 
and  the  extreme  misery  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  population. 

r  think  I  may  also  safely  say,  that  the  entire 
province  of  Ulster  has  not,  for  many  years,  en« 
joyed  a  greater  share  of  tranquillity,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  manifestations  of  dis- 
content on  the  subject  of  tithes,  but  which 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  disastrous  effects 
of  party  spirit  and  religious  animosity  that 
have  existed  in  that  province  for  centuries,  and 
unremedied,  to  the  annual  loss  of  many  human 
lives. 

The  county  of  Lovth,  'tis  true,  has  been,  for 
the  last  five  months,  under  an  unusual  state  of 
excitement,  producing  such  effects  as  every 
friend  to  social  order  would  wish  to  see  re- 
pressed ;  bat  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  latterly  the  instances  of  outrage  have  so 
decreased  as  to  approximate  to  almost  perfect 
tranquillity.  As  this  county  has  been  much 
spoken  of,  it  is  fair  to  trace  the  disturbances 
that  prevailed  in  it  to  the  true  cause.  Louth 
is  one  of  the  most  agricultural  counties,  as  it  is 
confessedly  the  roost  fertile,  in  Ireland. 

The  tithe-system  falling  on  the  industry  of 
the  farmer,  its  pressure  was  severely  felt  by  the 
labourer  in  the  subtraction  of  adequate  wages, 
and  by  the  cottier  in  the  increased  price  of 
potato^ground.  The  population  being  almost 
Catholic,  the  labouring  classes  murmured  at 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  being  thus  diverted  from 
the  support  of  their  families,  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  an  establishment  with  which  they 
were  connected  by  no  tie,  nor  bound  up  by 


community  of  feeling.  Add  to  this  the  expect- 
ations excited  by  the  discussions  in  the  late 
Parliament,  of  the  abolition  of  tithes^  and  the 
subsequent  disappointment  occasioned  by 
their  enforcement  throughout  Ireland.  To  eh 
feet  an  increase  of  wages,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  price  paid  for  potato-ground  being  gene« 
rally  let  at  8/.  per  acre,  many  of  the  labouring 
classes  entered  into  combinations  to  that  effect, 
whilst  the  idle  and  disorderlv,  availing  them- 
selves of  this  pretext,  proceeded  to  acts  of  out- 
rage ;  and  having  increased  their  party  by  inti- 
midation, endeavoured  to  extort  money  and 
food  from  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  $uch  is, 
what  I  conceive,  the  true  cause  of  the  tempo- 
rary disturbance  that  prevailed  in  Louth,  but 
which  has  now  nearly  subsided. 

As  far  as  secret  and  illegal  societies  may  be 
considered  to  operate  against  the  public  peace, 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  this  province  have,  at 
their  last  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  adopted  a  regulation  by  which  all 
secret  and  illegal  societies  are  prohibited, 
under  such  spiritual  penalties  as  are  within  onr 
power.  This  disciplinary  law  has  been  carried 
into  effect  and  puolished  in  every  chapel  in 
this  province,  and  will,  I  trust,  have  the  effect 
with  the  usual  zealous  exertions  of  our  clergy, 
of  checking  the  spread  of  these  secret  and 
illegal  combinations,  equally  injurious  to  so« 
ciety  as  to  Christian  morality.  But  unless 
such  measures  of  justice  and  conciliation  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  will  dry  up  the 
source  of  complaint  and  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  by  redressing  their  just  griev- 
ances, lightening  their  burthens,  "  that  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear,"  en- 
couraging their  industry,'and  making  provision 
for  the  poor  and  helpless,  who  are  starving  in 
a  land  of  plenty,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  peace 
can  be  permanently  established  in  Ireland, 
and  which  could  not  be  maintained,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  in  another  country.  If 
provision  be  not  made  for  at  least  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor  out  of  the  surplus  of  eccle- 
siastical revenue,  which  they  naturally  look  on 
as  their  patrimony,  and  which  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  State,  the  cravings  of  hunger  can- 
not be  satisfied,  nor  its  effects  on  society  cease 
to  be  felt.  If  present  relief  be  withheld  from 
the  poor,  whilst  the  funds  available  to  this  pur- 
pose are  applied  to  other  objects,  and  only  di- 
verted by  another  channel,  through  whicli  it  is 
still  more  unlikely  they  will  ever  reach  them, 
they  will  look  upon  the  misery  of  their  state  as 
irremediable,  and  the  enactment  of  such  severe 
measures  as  are  in  contemplation  only  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  the  system  so  objection- 
able to  them.  If  such  healing  measures  be 
adopted  towards  Ireland  as  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament cannot  fail  to  discover  as  suited  to  her 
wants — if  even-handed  justice  be  dealt  out  to 
the  people  and  their  confidence  in  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  law  be  restored,  which  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  hiis  been  weakened  by 
the  religious  and  political  bias  of  party,  I  am 
confident  tiiat  the  Ixws  would  be  respacted. 
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and  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  more  tnan  sufficient  to  repress 
crime  and  protect  the  peace.  The  destruction 
of  property  is  a  great  evil,  but  life,  being  of  a 
superior  order,  has  the  first  claim  to  protec- 
tion. Now,  though  the  county  of  Louth  has 
been  disturbed,  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  whereas,  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  party  spirit  that  has  systema- 
tically prevailed  for  centuries  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  for  the  extinction  of  which  the  or- 
dinaiy  powers  are  sufficient,  human  lives  are 
yearly  sacrificed.  During  six  years  of  my  re- 
sidence as  Bishop  in  the  county  of  Down  I 
had  the  pain  to  witness  many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  this.  On  the  12  th  of  July,  1831 
(to  omit  other  instances),  six  persons  of  my 
flock  fell  victims.  At  Tullyarier  tenfold  that 
number  were  likely  to  share  the  same  fate 
from  the  procession  of  the  5th  of  November 
following,  but  for  the  prompt  and  humane  in- 
terference of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  who, 
by  sending  a  detachment  of  military,  prevented 
on  that  occasion  the  usual  result  of  hostile 
collision.  Yet  these  processions  still  conti- 
nued, and  last  year  with  increased  numbers 
and  display.  As  action  produces  reaction, 
counter  associations  spring  up.  My  exertions 
and  those  of  my  clergy  were  not  wanting  in  dis- 
suading our  people  from  these  confederacies, 
but  must  have  proved  unavailing  while  the 
opposite  party  neld  their  processions  under 
the  eye  of  the  civil  authorities,  unmolested 
and  even  countenanced  by  persons  in  high 
and  influential  offices  in  that  county,  and  in- 
vested with  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Until  such  evils  as  these  be  remedied — until 
the  fountains  of  justice  be  purified,  by  intrust- 
ing the  dispensing  of  justice  to  those  alone 
who  are  not  tinged  with  party  distinction,  and 
a  due  Reform  of  Jury-laws  be  obtained,  the 
people  cannot  be  taught  to  respect  the  laws, 
nor  will  peace  be  maintained.  The  wounds 
of  so  many  years  may  be  bound  up,  but  when 
the  band  is  removed,  they  will  not  cease  to 
bleed.  The  good  Samaritan  may  pour  in  the 
wine  and  the  oil,  but  the  gangrene,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  will  fester,  until  it  becomes  in- 
curable. Under  these  circumstances,  I  fear 
that  the  suspension  of  constitutional  liberties 
would,  in  many  cases,  involve  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  be  attended  with  evils  to 
this  country.  I  hope  Government  and  the 
Legislature  may  be  able  to  discover  such  per- 
sons as  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (which  has  ample  resources),  whereby 
crime  may  be  prevented,  and  the  blessings  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  fully  secured.  As  I 
have  said,  let  justice  be  done — let  the  poor  be 
provided  for — let  the  ascendancy  of  party 
cease,  not  in  name  but  in  reality,  and  let  there 
be  no  other  ascendancy  than  that  only  which  is 
known  to  the  British  Constitution — the  as- 
cendancy of  the  law ;  and  believe  me,  when 
that  is  done,  that  the  ascendancy  of  law  and 
order  will  be  maintained  by  every  class  and 
denomination  in  Ireland.    I  have  the  honour 


to  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and 
obedient  servant, 

«  X.  F.  Kelly,  Archbishop,  &c. 
*«  To  A.  Carew  O'Dwyer,  Esq.,  M.  P.'' 

To  this  last  sentence  he  would  more  par- 
ticularly direct  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as  it  corroborated  the  opinion  he  had 
quoted  of  Judge  Moore.  He  (Mr.  O'Dwycr) 
wished  he  was  able  to  enter  more  at  leng^th 
into  the  topics  contained  in  the  letter  he 
had  just  read  to  the  House.  It  was 
dictated,  he  hardly  needed  to  say,  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  native  country 
of  the  writer.  The  communication  was, 
however,  perfectly  at  the  service  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  if  he  wished  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  justify  turbulence  in  one  country  by 
instancing  outrage  in  another,  but  he 
must  say,  that  although  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  crime  in  Ireland,  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  proportional  increase  in 
England.  But,  he  would  ask,  had  Go- 
vernment come  down  to  the  House  with 
measures  of  equal  severity  for  this  coun- 
try? A  great  portion  of  the  crime  in 
Ireland,  he  contended,  arose  from  the 
undeserved  relation  in  which  the  lower 
orders  stood  with  respect  to  the  higher. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  had  grossly  abused 
their  duty,  to  a  degree  which  was  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  He  spoke  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land as  a  class,  but  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  there  were  many  exceptions  to  be 
found  among  them  to  the  general  stig;ma, 
and  these  exceptions  were  discovered  in 
the  residents.  But  most  of  them  -spent 
their  time  at  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  or 
other  fashionable  places,  and,  if  they 
visited  their  country  once  a-year,  it  was 
sure  to  be  at  shearing  time.  Mr.  Bicbeno 
described  the  Irish  gentry  correctly  when  he 
said,  that  they  were  spoiled  by  indulgence 
— that  the  Government  was  ready  to  help 
them  in  every  emergency,  and  they  were 
never  taught  to  rely  upon  themselves — that 
innumerable  sums  were  spent  to  indulge 
their  humour,  for  whenever  discontent 
arose  in  Ireland,  whether  out  of  exactions 
for  tithe  or  rent,  away  went  an  army  to  sup- 
press it — and  that  the  effect  of  this  was  to 
make  the  clergy  more  exacting  in  their 
demands.  The  same  writer  proceeded  to 
say,  that  the  way  to  remedy  a  great  part 
of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland,  was  to 
repress  the  insolent  and  overbearing  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  and  landlords,  and 
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oblige  ih&a  to  yield  on  some  points,  and 
remit  on  others.    The  reverse  of  this  was 
the  le^lative  system  constantly  adopted 
towards  Ireland,  and  this  wrong  system  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  about  to  cod- 
tinae.     This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Tamworth — a  course  which  he  only  could 
have  learnt  in   this  country.     He  (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  could  not  contemplate  the  pre- 
teot  measures  without  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  indignation^  and  those  feelings  were 
excited  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
— the  love  he  bore  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth.  He  would  not  attempt  to  analyze 
it*     He  would  describe  it  in  a  very  few 
words.    It  abrogated  the  rights  confirmed 
by  the  charter  of  English  liberty,  deprived 
toe  Irish  people  of  the  benefit  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  the  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpu$y  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  military  court.    And  if  the  powers  of 
this  coort  were  at  any  time  exceeded ,  the 
damage  was  to  be  apportioned  by  another 
military  court.    His  feelings  on  this  sub- 
jecty  were,  he  repeated,  strong;  they  were 
kindred  and  sympathetic  feelings,  not  such 
as  were  felt  by  many  of  those  who  composed 
the  majority  on  which  Ministers  relied  so 
much.    The  sentiments  of  those  Gentle- 
men were  very  different  from  those  en- 
tertained    by    the     Representatives    of 
popular  opinion.     If  it  were  a  question 
whether  the  present  Ministers  should  re- 
main in    existence  or    the  Constitution 
should  perish,  he  would  say,  perish  the 
Ministry,  and  let  the  Constitution  remain. 
Their  proceeding  in  the  present  instance 
proved  them  to  be  anything  but  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  people,  against 
whose  voice  they  certainly  could  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  office. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  moved  the  further 
Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that,  with  all  respect 
to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Dwyer),  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  attack 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  make  on 
the  character  of  a  respectable  Judge  in 
Ireland  was  most  unjustifiable.  In  under- 
taking the  defence  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  him  to 
occupy  more  of  the  time  of  the  House  than, 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  thought 
would  be  proper.  He  would,  therefore, 
coosult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and 
on  its  decision  would  either  proceed,  or 
defer  the  defence  he  had  to  make  till 
to-morrow. 

VOL.  XVI.  {^} 


The  Speaker  having  put  the  que8ti6n 
on  the  further  Adjournment  of  the  De- 
bate, 

Lord  Althorp  rose,  and  observed,  that 
he  was  quite  aware  that  there  were  many 
Gentlemen  who  still  would  have  to  address 
the  House  on  the  question,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  not  likely  the  debate  would  close 
that  night.  He  was  under  some  appre- 
hension, however,  that  it  might  not  even 
be  closed  to-morrow,  and  he  should  rathor 
be  inclined  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Lefroy)  address  the  House 
at  once,  unless  a  full  understanding  were 
come  to,  that  the  debate  should  be  closed 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  thought  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  quite  reasonable.  But 
this  inconvenience  was  likely  to  occur — 
interruptions  might  take  place  in  the 
listening,  and  by  that  means  the  debate 
might  be  protracted.  As  far,  however,  as 
regarded  himself,  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  noble  Lord's  view. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday y  March  5,  1 833. 

MiiruTBs.]  Petitions  preiented.  By  th«  Bishop  of  Durham  * 
from  Sunderland :  Bishop  Wearmouth;  and  Monk  Wear- 
mouth;  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridok,  from  Worcester;  by 
Viscount  LoRTON,  from  the  Journeymen  Shoemakers  of 
Iiondon ;  by  the  Earl  of  Habrowby,  from  Sandon ;  by 
the  Earl  of  KissovL,  from  Dunblane ;  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  from  Chalbury ;  by  the  Earl  of  Rosrbbry,  from 
Blewbury;  by  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondblt,  from 
Pont-y-pool,  and  Tremefarchion  ;  and  by  Viscount  Mbl- 
BODRNs,  from  BroughtOQ  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  from 
llminster, — for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — 
By  Lord  Kino,  from  two  Parishes  in  Ireland,  against  the 
Adoption  of  Coercive  Measures  for  that  Country. — By 
the  Earl  of  Harrowbt,  from  Saiulon,  for  a  R^eal  of 
the  Beer  Act — By  Viscount  Mklbourttb,  from  the  Re* 
tailers  of  Beer  in  Bolton-le-Moors,  to  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  Licensed  Victuallers;  and  from  Penaance,  for 
such  an  alteration  in  the  Election  of  the  Municipal  body 
as  will  give  the  Inhabitants  a  control  over  its  proceedings. 

Court  OF  Kino's  Bench  (Ireland)]. 
The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  moved  to 
enforce  the  Order  of  the  House  for 
certain  Returns  of  Records,  which  he  had 
moved  for  from  the  Courtjof  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland,  but  which  Returns  had  not  yet 
been  made. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had 
a  communication  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
the  subject,  and  he  found,  that  these  Re- 
turns could  not  be  made  consistently  with 
the  public  service.  It  appeared,  that  the 
Records  in  question  were  kept  in  a  chest 
to  which  no  one  ever  had  access,  except  in 
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tbe  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  would  require  five  or  six 
months  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  time. 
There  wa«  additional,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, graver  objections;  and  he  had 
only  waited  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  those  objections  in  order  to  move  the 
rescinding  of  the  Order. 

The  Marquess  of  Wesimeath  said,  he 
wanted  the  Returns  in  question,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual which  individual  happened  to  be  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Serious  inconveniences  and  denials  of 
justice  would  be  the  result  if  Orders  of 
that  House,  such  as  the  present,  were  not 
complied  with. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  he 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  noble 
Marquess  wanted  these  Returns  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  upon  them  a  charge 
against  an  individual.  Was  it  a  fair,  or  a 
parliamentary  course,  to  move  for  such 
Returns  without  stating  at  the  time  the 
object  for  which  they  were  required? 
Would  it  not  have  been  just  had  the 
noble  Marquess  named  the  individual, 
stating  the  charge  which  he  intended  to 
prefer  against  him,  and  called  upon  their 
Lordships  to  aid  him  in  his  object,  by 
ordering  the  Returns  in  question  ?  Of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  knew  nothing  personally.  But 
he  knew  his  high  character,  and  enter- 
tained for  him  the  greatest  respect ;  and 
he  could  not  permit  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Marquess  to  leave  the  slightest 
prejudice  to  remain  on  his  mind  respecting 
that  learned  and  eminent  Judge. 

The  Marquess  of  Wesimeath  denied, 
that  there  was  anything  in  what  he  had 
said  which  would  bear  the  construction 
put  uix)n  it  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  He  had  no  charge  to  bring  against 
any  one ;  hut  he  wanted  the  documents 
for  which  he  had  moved,  in  order  to  lay 
them  before  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Nor  had  he  imputed  any  improper  motive 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  but  he 
knew  the  general  bias  of  relationship, 
although  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it 
had  any  effect  in  the  present  instance. 
However,  he  had  no  disposition  to  incon- 
venience the  learned  Judge. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  ho 
had  just  been  informed  that  the  individual 
to  whom  the  noble  Marquess  alluded  was 


not,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  con« 
nected  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It 
appeared  from  the  noble  Marquess's  last 
statement,  that  he  moved  for  these  papers, 
not  for  the  use  and  information  of  their 
Lordships  (the  only  legitimate  ground), 
but  to  assist  himself,  individually,  in 
bringing  a  matter  before  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  noble  Marquess  needed 
not  have  come  to  the  House  for  that ; 
he  would  have  had  what  he  required  on 
applying  to  the  usual  offices,  and  paying 
what,  until  they  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  were  the  proper  fees.  It  was 
not  for  the  convenience  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rescind 
the  Order,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
On  the  contrary,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
was  quite  sure,  that,  if  the  Order  were 
enforced,  the  Loitl  Chief  Justice  would 
pass  five  or  six  of  the  easiest  months  of  his 
professional  life ;  for  all  he  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  to  sit  in  a  room  during  that 
period  while  a  box  was  examined.  But 
what  would  become  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  withdrew 
his  Motion. 

Coercion  ik  Ireland.]  The  Earl 
of  Roden  wished  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  Petition  which  he  had  to 
present  from  an  individual  resident  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  relating  to  the  state  in 
which  that  county  was  now  placed.  lie 
was  happy  to  see  a  noble  Viscount  in  his 
place,  who,  being  a  resident  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  could,  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge, speak  to  the  facts,  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  having  enabled  him  to 
corroborate  them  fully.  He,  perhaps, 
should  not  have  said  a  word  in  presenting 
this  petition,  but  for  the  rc|)orts  which 
he  had  heard  of  their  Lordships  being 
charged  elsewhere  with  what  vras  called 
the  indecent  haste  with  which  they  had 
hurried  through  what  was  called  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill.  After  having  heard  such 
a  charge,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
as  one  of  those  who  supported  the  mea- 
sure, though  generally  ditfering  from  those 
with  whom  it  originated,  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  notice  of  the  public  any 
circumstances  tending  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  affording  protection 
to  the  law  and  to  the  reign  of  peace  in  Ire- 
land with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  lie 
thought,  and  felt  himself  justified  in 
saying,  that  any  individual  who  held  up 
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their  Lordsbips'  House  as  not  caring  for  the 
comfort  and  protection,  or  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  when  it  passed 
that  Bill, must  either  make  that  assertion  in 
ignorance,  or  from  some  sinister  motives  of 
their  own ;    perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep 
up  agitatioif  until  they  had  passed  an  Act 
by  which  the  Union  would  be  virtually 
dissolved  by  the  destructiou  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  Protestant  Consti- 
tution in  that  country.  The  petitioner  was 
a  shopkeeper^  residing  at  New  Ross,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  named  William  Strong- 
bowEverett.  The  petition  stated  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  taken  a  farm 
in  that  place,  and  went  on  to  say,  that,  on 
the  ISth  of  May  last,  he  received  a  notice, 
threatening  him  with  destruction  if  he  did 
ilot  compensate  the  former  tenant  of  the 
land  which  he  held.  He  defied  the  threat, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that,  although 
his  house  was  situated  in  a  main  street  in 
m  popolotts  town,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4tii  of  June,  it  was  surrounded  and  several 
•hots  fired  into  it,  by  which  twenty-nine 
panes  in  the  windows  were  broken,  and  the 
frames  perforated  with  shots.     After  this, 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
deal  at  his  shop ;  and  such  was  the  in- 
timidation practised,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  get  the  crew  of  the  Pike  sloop  of  war 
to  cut  and  carry  his  harvest,  no  resident 
daring  to  assist  him  in  the  work.    Shortly 
after  that  four  of  his  horses  were  houghed, 
and  other  property  belonging  to  him  de- 
stroyed and  injured.  The  petitioner  further 
stated,  that,  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
proper  education  for  his  daughter,  he  had 
sent  her  to  the  school  of  a  Mrs.  Browne, 
upon  whom  a  notice  was  served,  that  if  his 
daughter  was  not  sent  away,  every  person 
connected  with  the  school  should  be  mur- 
dered.    She  was  sent  home,  and  he  was 
unable  to  get  her  education  attended  to. 
He  had,*  at  the  time  of  writing  the  petition, 
two  acres  of  potatoes  in  the  ground,  and 
was  unable  to  get  any  one  to  dig  them ; 
and  stacks  of  barley  and  other  corn  on  his 
farm,  which  no  person  dared  thrash,  or 
hire  him  a  horse  and  cart  for  their  re- 
moval. Fearing  that  their  Lordships  might 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he  had 
made  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  a  copy  of 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  petition.    The 
noble  Earl  said,  that  this  petition  was  the 
answer  he  gave  to  the  charges  against  the 
Bill  which  their  Lordships  had  passed.    It 
was  called  coercive,  and  it  was  coercive. 
It  was  intended  to  coerce  the  murderer 


and  the  breaker  of  the  laws,  and  to  give 
protection  to  industry  and  peace.  How- 
ever he  might  have  differed  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  upon  other  points,  and 
however  he  might  differ  from  them  again, 
he  would  maintain,  that  they  had  acted 
most  wisel/and  most  judiciously  in  bring- 
ing forward  a  measure  which,  he  trusted, 
would  not  only  go  to  lay  hold  of  the  poor 
and  deluded  violators  of  the  public  peace, 
but  also  those  who  had  secretly  and  covertly 
urged  them  and  goaded  them  on  to  the 
crime  they  had  committed.  He  knew  that 
the  measure  had  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  respectable  of  all  classes  m  Ireland, 
who  were  not  content  with  the  state  of 
things  as  they  now  were,  but  desired  to 
see  protection  to  persons  and  propertv ; 
but  by  no  class  would  it  be  more  thank- 
fully received  than  by  those  farmers  who 
were  desirous  to  see  the  laws  obeyed,  and 
who  were  on  that  account  living  in  a  state 
of  terror  not  to  be  conceived  or  described, 
which,  indeed,  made  the  law  a  dead  letter, 
and  turned  the  Constitution,  from  being  a 
blessing,  into  a  curse.  He  did  hope  that 
the  Bill  would  be  suffered  to  come  back 
to  their  Lordships'  House  pVetty  nearly  as 
it  left  it ;  and  that  with  the  least  possible 
delay  it  would  be  allowed  to  give  that  pro- 
tection to  the  King's  loyal  subjects  in 
Ireland  to  which  they  were  so  justly 
entitled. 

Viscount  Clifden  had  it  in  his  power  to 
corroborate  the  general  statement  of  the 
petitioner,  as  he  knew  him  to  have  suffer- 
ed most  cruelly  from  the  persecutions 
which  he  described.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  he  knew  of  cases  of  much 
worse  atrocity  which  had  occurred  upon 
his  own  estates.  Some  of  his  tenants  nad 
lived  upon  their  farms  for  many  years,  and 
paid  no  rent  whatever,  when  he  forgave 
them  all  arrears  and  ejected  them.  He 
subsequently  let  the  land  to  three  other 
individuals ;  and  about  three  months  ago 
the  villains,  whose  principle  was,  that  no 
landlord  should  be  allowed  to  change  his 
tenant,  whether  he  got  rent  or  not,  came  to 
the  houses  of  the  three  farmers  and  attempt- 
ed to  break  in.  The  first  resisted,  but  they 
succeeded,  and  instantly  shot  the  man 
dead  and  burned  his  crops.  They  then 
went  to  the  second,  where  they  could  not 
force  their  way  in,  but  they  burned  his 
crop  and  destroyed  his  cattle.  The  third 
was  attacked,  and  it  so  alarmed  him  that 
he  died  of  the  fright.  Thus,  two  of  his 
tenants  were  murdered,  and  the  other  was 
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driven  out  of  his  farm.  The  course  he 
had  taken  was  to  order  that  the  land 
should  not  be  let  again,  but  left  waste ; 
and  so  he  would  ever  act,  though  his 
whole  estate  should  be  without  a  tenant. 
If  every  landlord  did  the  same,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  evil  would  soon  be  corrected, 
for  these  villains  would  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  misery  they  had  created  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  derived  no  advantage 
from  their  crmies  but  the  savage  gratifica- 
tion  of  committing  murder.  If  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  were  to  continue  for 
ten  years,  though  inflicting  a  grievous 
loss  upon  himself  and  his  family,  every 
acre  oF  that  land  should  remain  waste 
until  his  tenants  could  be  protected,  and 
could  hold  the  lands  in  safety.  The  state 
of  the  farmer  in  Ireland  was  one  whole 
scene  of  terror.  He  was  informed  that  in 
many  places  they  never  thought  of  lying 
down  in  their  beds.  He  believed,  that  the 
"  voluntary  tribute,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
collected  by  terror;  and  that  fellows 
stood  at  the  chapel  doors  and  compelled 
them  to  put  in  their  shilling  and  half- 
crown  voluntary  contributions.  He  won- 
dered how  men  could  be  found  to  have 
the  face,  as  he  knew  they  did,  to  get  up 
in  the  other  House  and  declaim  against 
the  Bill,  when  they  admitted  in  private 
that  it  was  necessary. 

llie  Marquess  of  Westmeath  denied, 
that  distress  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
disturbances  where  they  were  worst,  and 
believed  them  to  originate  in  sheer  wick- 
edness. In  Dublin  there  was  a  standing 
Committee  of  mischief,  which  would  never 
rest  until  put  down  by  the  strong  hand, 
and  the  public  mind  would  never  until 
then  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  truth. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1833. 

If  INUTS8.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Con- 
RKTT,  a  Lift  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.— On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
C.  Hofis,  various  Accounb  of  the  Receipt  and  Expendi- 
ture of  his  Majesty's  Navy. 

Election  Committee.  Tliat  on  Pctersfleld  rc|iorted  that 
John  Shaw  Lkpkvrr,  Esq.  was  not  duly  elected,  and 
that  Htlton  Joltpfk,  Esq.  was  duly  elected.— Return 
■men<lfd  accordingly. 

Petitions.]  Lord  Ashley  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Labour  of  Children  in  Factories,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice. 

Lord  Altharp  said,  that  considering  the 


state  of  the  business  of  the  Hoiifle»  he 
wished  to  suggest,  that  all  other  butineis 
should  be  postponed,  that  they  might 
immediately  proceed  to  the  Adjourned 
Debate. 

Lord  Ashley  answered  that  he  had  no 
wish  whatever  to  appear  discourteous  to 
the  Government,  but  he  trusted,  that  the 
House  would  consider  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

The  Speaker  having  announced  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Althorp, 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  had  several  peti- 
tions to  present  against  the  coercive  Bill 
for  Ireland,  and  according  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangements,  that  Bill  would  be 
passed  before  he  could  present  these  peti- 
tions. 

Mr.  O'Connell  suggested,  that  on  meet- 
ing on  the  next  day  to  receive  petitions, 
none  should  be  presented  but  those  which 
related  to  the  Coercive  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  would  make  no  objectioQ 
to  the  suggestion  on  the  understanding 
which  had  taken  place  last  Session,  that 
petitions  should  be  presented,  but  no 
speeches  made  upon  them. 

Mr.  WarburtoH  beg^ged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  practice  of 
Gentlemen  putting  down  their  names  on 
the  list  for  their  turA  to  present  petitions. 
In  the  list  there  were  duplicate  names, 
and  in  some  instances  triple  ones;  if 
these  Gentlemen,  whenever  their  turns 
came,  according  to  the  way  the  present 
list  was  made  out,  presented  petitions, 
they  would  exclude  other  Members  from 
that  privilege,  which  had  been  the  effect 
since  the  new  arrangements  had  been 
made.  The  lion.  Member  submitted,  that 
the  better  and  more  regular  rule  would  be, 
that  whenever  a  Gentleman  presented  a 
number  of  petitions,  he  should  immediately 
strike  his  name  out,  and  insert  it  again  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  By  this  means 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  have  ample  op- 
portunity of  presenting  those  petitions  in- 
trusted to  them. 

Mr.  fVilks  said,  that  duiing  the  days  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  but  sixty-four  petitions 
had  been  disposed  of.  There  were  now 
above  300  names  on  the  Speaker's  list,  and 
proceeding  as  they  had  done,  all  the  peti- 
tions now  down  on  that  list  could  not  be 
presented  in  six  weeks. 

Colonel  Davies  remarked,  that  such  must 
be  the  consequence,  if  Members  would 
not  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  discre- 
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tionanf  self-control,  and  refrain  from 
^peaking  on  the  subject  of  every  petition , 
when  that  subject  must,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  come  before  the  House  as  a  legiti- 
mate question  for  debate.  If  Gentlemen, 
on  presenting  petitions,  would  make  long 
speeches,  and  by  these  speeches  get  up 
a  debate,  what  could  be  expected,  and 
what  regulation  could  be  adopted  to  coun- 
teract the  evil?  There  had  not  been  a 
petitkm  presented  upon  which  there  had  not 
been  a  long  debate.  He  would,  as  an  in- 
stancOy  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  took  place  only  on  Friday  last.  The 
boD.  member  for  Hull  caused  a  long 
debate  upon  a  petition  for  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  another 
upon  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which 
caused  a  long  speech  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham.  Mr.  Cobbett  was  always 
speaking  about  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
but  if  the  time  of  the  House  were  to  be 
taken  up  by  such  unnecessary  proceedings, 
there  would  be  no  other  business  done 
at  alL  The  hon.  Member  hoped,  that 
the  hon.  Member  would,  for  the  future 
refrain  from  making  long  speeches  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions,  and  preserve 
them  till  an  opportunity  occurred  when 
the  question  they  referred  to  should  come 
before  the  House.  There  were  now  320 
names  on  the  Speaker's  List.  They  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  forty,  and  diminished 
at  that  of  seven  per  day  ;  and  if  they  were 
to  go  on  thus,  he  saw  no  end  to  their 
labours,  nor  any  chance  of  all  the  petitions 
being  presented. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  expressive  of 
their  sentiments,  could  never  be  heard  or 
known  in  that  House,  unless  Members 
would  resolve  not  uselessly  to  express 
their  own,  but,  to  confine  their  observa- 
tions to  some  statement  of  fact,  impugn- 
ing the  petition,  or  defending  it  if  im- 
pugned by  others. 

Mr.  Cobbett  denied,  that  he  had  made 
speeches  on  Friday  last.  He  had  certainly 
made  observations  that  were  naturally 
suggested  by  the  petitions  then  presented. 
He  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
now  complained  of,  and  one  that  would 
satisfy  the  people.  It  was  this,  that 
all  the  petitions  should  be  read  at  length, 
and  Members  make  no  speeches  at  all ; 
and  that  all  which  they  thought  fit  to 
receive  should  be  printed.  The  people 
wanted  to  hear  their  own  sentiments — 

not  those  of  the  Members,    This  would 


do  away  with  the  Select  Committee,  of 
which  the  people  were  properly  jealous. 
If  his  suggestions  were  not  adopted,  he 
must  continue  to  make  speeches. 

Mr.  Littleton  thought  some  resolution 
should  be  passed,  limiting  the  right  of 
every  hon.  Member  in  speaking  on  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  an  exposition 
of  the  facts  it  stated. 

Mr.  Robert  Palmer  thought  it  would 
not  be  possible  strictly  to  adhere  to  that 
plan. 

Mr.  Littleton  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Petitions. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  as  the  House' 
would  meet  early  to-morrow,  and  he 
should  be  punctual,  and  as  a  great  body 
of  the  Members  had  heard  what  had  just 
passed,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  show 
what  might  be  done  as  to  facilitating  the 
business  of  the  House  in  presenting  peti^ 
tions.  That  would  be  much  better  than 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
now. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Suppression  OF  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land)— Adjourned  Debate.]  Mr.  Z>- 
froy  moved  the  Orderof  theDayfor  resum- 
ing the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill.  He  then 
addressed  the  House  in  support  of  the 
measure.  He  would  compress  his  observ- 
ations into  the  narrowest  compass  possible, 
but  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  advert 
to  the  attack  which,  on  the  preceding 
night,  had  been  made  upon  the  character 
of  a  learned  Judge,  who  stood  as  high  in 
the  esteem  of  all  men  of  worth  and  consi- 
deration in  Ireland  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  man  on  the  Bench.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  from 
whom  that  attack  proceeded,  that  the 
eminent  person  in  question  had  sacrificed 
a  principle  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis ; 
and  it  was  asserted,  that  he  had  done  that 
at  a  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
solemn  duty  of  charging  a  Grand  Jury. 
Were  he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  to  sit  silent,  and 
listen  to  such  a  charge,  he  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  acquaintance  of  that  learned 
Judge,  which  he  had  had  the  happiness 
of  enjoying  now  for  nearly  thirty  years« 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  on  the 
Bench.  He  should  also  be  unworthy  of 
the  place  which  he  held  in  his  profession^ 
if  he  omitted  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
charge  was  altogether  groundless.   A  more 
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there  did  not  exist.  Neither  did  there 
live  a  man  possessing  a  nicer  or  more 
delicate  sense  of  honour,  and  few 
there  were  more  distinguished  than  he 
was  for  all  the  attainments  which  impart  a 
grace  to  social  intercourse^  or  enhance  the 
services  of  a  high  public  functionary? 
How  far  the  hon.  Member,  who  had  made 
the  attack  might  set  a  value  on  such  qua- 
lities it  was  not  for  him  to  conjecture,  but 
when  the  House  was  informed  that  the 
learned  Judge  referred  to  was  the  first  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
how  far  passive  resistance  was  an  offence, 
thev  might  find  some  clue  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  charge  was  made.  He  should 
now  more  particularly  apply  himself  to 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  he  should  set 
out  with  saying,  that  he  could  not  enter- 
tain such  a  question  without  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, and  under  nothing  less  than  a  sense 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  It  was  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  any  hon.  Member 
should  not  deplore  the  necessity  for  pass- 
ing such  a  measure,  and  tremble  for  the 
precedent  about  to  be  established ;  but  so 
persuaded  was  he  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  present  measure,  that  he  could  not 
do  such  violence  to  his  conscience  as  to 
refuse  his  support  to  it,  though,  on  all 
other  subjects,  he  had  been  a  determined 
opponent  of  Government.  It  was  import- 
ant, that  the  Bill  should  be  placed  on 
distinct  grounds  of  absolute  necessity.  It 
was  important,  that  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rested  should  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  suspicion.  The  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  justified  were,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  ordinary  laws  to  repress  that 
crime.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of 
crime,  little  doubt  couhl  be  entertained. 
It  was  clearly  made  out,  that  there  existed 
at  present,  in  Ireland,  an  extent  of  ciin»e 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  even  that 
country.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  crime,  an  important  distinction  was 
observable  between  the  present  crimes,  and 
those  which  existed  at  former  periods. 
The  existing  confederacy  had  for  its  ob- 
ject not  merely  to  commit  offences,  but  to 
baffle  and  deuiat  the  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  In  the  nature  of  that 
conspiracy,  he  found  a  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  present  measure ;  for  the  Com- 
mon Law  was  calculated  only  to  repress 
crimes  of  an  open  and  known  character, 
and  could  not  reach  such  an  evil  as  this. 

Aq  argument  against  thii  measure  was 


attempted  to  be  founded  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Judges,  at  some  of  theAmizet  19 
Ireland,  had  declared  that,  in  the  parti- 
cular districts  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  directed,  in  tlie  execution  of  their 
duties,  crime  had  decreased ;  but  this  Bill 
did  not  proceed  on  the  supposition^  that 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  infected  by 
crime.  The  preamble  said,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  a  confederacy  existed 
against  life,  propertv^andlaw,  and  though 
it  might  be  connned  to  particular  districts 
— it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  demoralize 
the  whole  population.  It  might  be  useful 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
number  of  commissions  which  had  been 
issued  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year; 
and  to  compare  the  state  of  crime,  at  pre- 
sent, with  what  it  was  when  the  first  of 
those  Commissions  was  issued.  The  House 
would  then  be  furnished  with  a  criterion 
for  judging  whether  the  ordinary  laws 
were  sufficient  for  the  repression  or  crime. 
The  first  Special  Commission  was  opened 
at  the  Spring  Assizes  in  1832.  Mr.  J3aroQ 
Smith  presided ;  and  his  address  to  the 
Grand  Jury  had  been  described  to  the 
Mouse  by  the  right  hon.  member  forTam- 
worth.  I'hc  result  of  tliat  Commission 
was,  that  there  were  (ive  persons  convicted, 
capitally,  whose  punishment  was  com- 
muted to  transportation ;  and  twenty-six 
others  were  sentenced  to  tranSiportation. 
Did  that  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
law  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
country?  In  the  course  of  two  months 
afterwards,  the  Government  issued  another 
Special  Commission,  at  which  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bushe  presided ;  and  in  his  address 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  he  stated,  that  a  sys- 
tematical course  of  insurrectionary  outrage 
prevailed ;  and  that,  within  the  short 
period  of  two  months  since  the  former  Com- 
mission had  ceased  to  exercise  its  powers, 
no  less  than  300  offences  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  murder  downwards,  had  been 
committed  within  the  district  assigned  to 
it.  The  learned  Judge  added,  tliat  the 
plunder  of  arms  was  indefatigably  carried 
on ;  that  crops  were  laid  waste,  pasture 
lands  ploughed  up,  witnesses  intimidated; 
Jurors  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to 
discharge  their  duty;  illegaloaths  adminis- 
tered on  compulsion  ;  and  that  vengeance 
was  denounced  against  all  who  dared  to 
resist  the  mandates  of  the  conspirators. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
been  accused  of  giving  an  exagger- 
ated picture  of  the  conditioa  gf  tm( 
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eomitry ;  but  he  had  said  nothing  equal 
to  the  Representation  made  by  the  learned 
Chief  Justice  on  that  occasion.  Did  this 
8efH>nd  Commission  have  the  elTect  of 
restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  ?  No  ; 
the  country  continued  to  progress  in  evil; 
and  a  third  Special  Commission  was  issued 
at  the  Summer  Assizes  in  July,  being  the 
third  Special  Commission  within  the  short 
space  of  6ve  months  !  At  these  Assizes 
a  remarkable  case  occurred.  Some  per- 
sons were  pat  upon  their  trial  for  the 
murder  of  fourteen  policemen,  who  were 
killed,  in  open  day,  in  the  presence  of 
several  thousand  people.  After  two  or 
three  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  con- 
victions) the  Government  was  obliged  to 
csonsent  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  prison- 
en;  and  those  dreadful  murders  were 
unatoned.  Did  this  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  the  Jury  and  the  Crown,  produce  a 
beneficial  effect  ?  Within  one  week,  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Marum  took  place  in 
open  day,  in  the  presence  of  his  workmen. 
From  that  period,  until  December  1832, 
the  Returns  proved,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  was  three- fold  what  it  was  in 
March  preceding.  How  was  it  possible, 
then,  to  contend,  that  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  law  was  sufficient  to  repress 
crime  in  Ireland.  What  weight  was  there 
in  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary,  that  because,  on 
a  former  occasion,  three  out  of  four  Spe- 
cial Commissions  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  issued, 
they  alone  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
remedy  on  the  present  occasion  ?  He  con- 
tended, that  there  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  present  conspiracy,  which 
rendered  the  state  of  Ireland  different 
from  what  it  had  ever  been  on  any  former 
occasion.  On  former  occasions,  Special 
Commissions  had  succeeded;  they  had 
now  iiuled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
something  that  went  beyond  the  powers 
necessary  to  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice  was  required.  When  Uie  Con- 
stitution was  assailed  by  extraordinary 
conspiracies,  he  would  resort  to  extraor- 
dinary measures,  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
He  had  traced  the  progress  of  crime  to 
December  last  Had  matters  mended 
since  ?  No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  and 
the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Notting- 
ham (Lord  Duncannon),  facts  stated, 
which  proved  an   enormous  increase  of 
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was  true,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Drag- 
heda,  informed  the  House,  that,  at  some 
of  the  present  Assizes,  the  Judges  had 
congratulated  the  Grand  Juries  on  the 
small  amount  of  crime  in  the  calendar ; 
but  that  was  at  places  removed  from  the 
scene  of  conspiracy.  At  the  nearest  point 
to  this  scene,  it  was  stated,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  learned  Judge,  whose  character 
he  had  this  evening  vindicated,  that  the 
tranquillity  was  temporary  and  fallacious. 
At  Down,  Mr.  Baron  Smith  said,  '  Its 
mock  tranquillity  seemed  produced  by 
the  prostration  of  the  law ;  the  non-re- 
sistance of  the  well-disposed,  and  triumph- 
ant ascendant  of  vulgar  and  lawless 
power,  which  was  only  not  in  savage 
action,  because  it  appeared  already  to 
have  won  the  day.  Thus,  by  a  sort  of 
practical  paradox,  the  lightness  of  its 
calendar  showed  the  state  of  your 
county  to  be  alarming.  I  am  aware, 
that  it  has,  still  more  recently,  and  very 
suddenly,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
tranquillity  of  a  somewhat  different  na- 
ture ;  but  can  a  change  so  instantaneous 
be  traced  to  causes  justifying  rational 
exultation  ?  Can  the  latter  calm  be  less 
treacherous  or  delusive  than  the  first  ? 
May  it  not  have  in  part  arisen  from  a 
certain  completeness  of  organization — a 
perfection  oi  seditious  discipline,  which 
can  render  implicit  and  prompt  obe- 
dience to  epistolary  edicts,  aided  by 
universal  and  influential  subsidiary  efforts 
to  enforce  them  ?  May  not  the  arrival 
of  a  stipendiary  Magistrate,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  police,  nay,  the  speech  and 
measures  with  which  the  Parliamentary 
Session  has  been  opened,  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  a  calm  less  triumph- 
ant, but  more  insidious,  than  the  first  ? 
A  spirit  that  lurks,  and  merely  waits  its 
opportunity  for  effectual  mischief  is  not 
laid.  A  quiet,  originating  in  terror  and 
in  craft,  would  seem  to  have  succeeded 
one  which  had  its  more  insolent  and 
haughty  source  in  unencountered  strength 
and  successful  intimidation.  But  even 
the  former  domineering  and  despotic  still- 
ness, which  has,  with  a  suddenness  so 
suspicious,  given  way  to  a  different  calm, 
was  not  uninterrupted.  By  occasional 
outrages  it  evinced,  that  savage  ferocity 
was  but  suspended,  and  these  outrages 
were  characterised  by  a  system,  and  uni- 
formly pointed  in  a  direction,  which 
showed  them  to  be  results  of  consistent 
plans;  and  of  a  factious  confederatioo« 
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*  If  indiTiduals  of  the  humbler  class  were 
'  the  chief  objects  of  such  ag^ssion,  yet 
'  I  have  learned,  from  something  more 
'  authentic  than  mere  rumour,  that  for 
'  this  the  gentry  were  in  some  degree  in- 
'  debted  to  their  own  precautions — that 
'  their  dwellings  were,  in  too  many  in- 
'  stances,  transformed  to  redoubts,  which 

*  their  garrisons  would  scarcely  venture 

*  to  issue  from  unarmed.    This  is  a  state 

*  of  things  which    cannot  last.      Either 

*  th6  law,  or  something  stronger  than  the 

*  law,  must  put  it  down,  or  it  will  pros- 

*  trate  the  fair  fabric  of  our  laws  and 

*  Constitution.'  The  learned  Baron  added : 

*  The  stem  code  which  is  said  to  be  im- 

*  pending  I  have  seen  described  as  the 

*  enslavement  of  our  country.     If  perma- 

*  nentiy  established,  it  would  be  truly  so 
'  described  ;  but,  considered  as  a  transient 

*  system,  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  if  duly 

*  administered,  be  our  liberation.     It  may 

*  rescue  from  insecurity  the  now  precari- 
'  ous  lives  and  properties  of  the  loyal  and 

*  well-conducted.  It  may  liberate  from 
'  manacles,  insult    and    aggression,    the 

*  fettered,  the  violated,  and  derided  law. 

*  It  may  rescue  a  maniac  multitude  from 

*  the  destructive  frenzy  into  which  it  has 

*  been  goaded.     It  may  do  so  by  an  ap- 

*  plication  of  indispensable  and  salutary 

*  coercion.'  No  wonder  that  these  opinions 
had  excited,  in  certain  quarters,  a  desire 
to  bring  the  learned  judge  who  expressed 
them  into  disrepute  with  the  House  and 
the  country ;  but  the  House  would  not  be 
insensible  of  the  value  of  such  testimony ; 
to  which  may  be  added  that  of  another 
learned  Judge,  of  equally  splendid  talents 
and  experience.  Chief  Justice  Bushe 
stated,  at  one  of  the  Special  Commissions, 
that  although  he  deprecated  the  idea  of 
resorting  to  measures  which  went  beyond 
the  Constitution,  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  avoid  it,  yet  the  time  might  come  when 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
such  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  and  as  the  only  means  of  quelling 
the  rebellion.  Thus,  the  opinion  of  two 
of  the  ablest  Judges  in  Ireland,  founded 
on  the  facts  before  them,  was  in  favour  of 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Testimony  more  worthy  to  be  re- 
lied upon  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
House  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  He 
might  add  that  his  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Bill  was  strengthened  by  what 
he  had  observed  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months,     The   last 
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murder  of  which  he  heard,  before  he  left 
Ireland,  arose  out  of  a  confederacy  of  the 
description  to  which  he  had  before  advert- 
ed ;  and  was  discovered  in  a  most  provi- 
dential manner.  A  farm,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  several  tenants  for  many 
years,  without  any  rent  being  paid,  was  at 
length  taken  by  a  tenant,  contrary  to  an 
insurrectionary  notice.  This  man  was 
waylaid — pursued  into  his  house — and 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 
The  gun  by  which  he  was  killed  burst  on 
being  discharged,  and  shattered  the  6nger 
of  one  of  the  murderers.  This  man  went 
to  a  public  dispensary  to  have  his  hand 
dressed ;  and  the  nature  of  the  wound 
having  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  attendant-surgeon,  he  caused  inquiry 
to  be  made,  which  led  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  that  murderous 
outrage.  The  extent  of  the  evil  must  be 
admitted ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary 
law  to  check  this  evil  was  proved ;  yet 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
stated  that  it  was  uncalled  for.  It  had 
been  said  that  this  measure  went  far  be- 
yond the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
last  year  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  ad- 
mitted that  to  be  the  case ;  but  Gentle- 
men should  recollect  that  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  that  Committee  was  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  It  was  one  thing  to  make 
a  permanent  inroad  on  the  Constitution ; 
and  another  merely  to  suspend,  for  a  time, 
a  portion  of  it.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended a  permanent  change ;  and  there- 
fore trenched  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
Constitution.  At  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  Committee  made  its  Report,  Special 
Commissions  had  just  been  sent  to  the 
disturbed  districts,  and  great  hopes  were 
entertained  that  they  would  put  a  stop  to 
these  disturbances — these  hopes  had  been 
disappointed.  The  measures  proposed 
by  the  Committee  rested  upon  different 
grounds  and  reasons  from  those  on  which 
Parliament  were  now  called  on  to  legis- 
late. Since  the  time  of  making  that  Re- 
port, crime  had  increased  in  Ireland  three 
or  four  fold.  Six  months  had  elapsed 
and  the  issue  of  the  Commissions  had 
shown  that  all  the  hopes  then  entertained 
were  delusive.  The  expectation  that  these 
outrages  would  be'stopped  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  law,  had  been  disappointed. 
The  next  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  that 
the  new  tribunal  was  a  militant  tribunal. 
But  let  him  ask,  who  had  led  the  opposi* 
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tkm  to  tbig  tribunal — and  who  had  sup- 
ported that  objection?     Why,  the  hon. 
member  for  Dublin — who  had  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  resort 
to  any  other  tribunal.     Had  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  repeatedly  told  the 
House,  that  the  Judges  of  the  land  had 
lost  the  public  confidence?   The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  particularly  dwelt  on  that 
in  the  celebrated  speech  which  he  deliver- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  Session.     He 
was  constantly  stating  that  the  Magistrates 
were  ■  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and 
were  not  fit  instruments  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.     Since,  therefore,  he 
attacked  the  Judges — since  he  was  con- 
stantly and  systematically  disparaging  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  justice,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  ought  not  to  complain  that  the 
Government  had  resorted  to  a  new,  though 
objectionable  tribunal.    The  objections  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  were  at  once 
met  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  al- 
legations he  had  indulged  in  respecting 
all  the  ordinary  tribunals.  When  he  made 
these  observations,  he  begged  the  House 
would  not  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that 
he  concurred  in  the  imputations  thrown 
upon  the  Judges  and  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  unnecessary  to  say  one  word 
in  defence  of  their  high  character — it  was 
needless  for  him  to  go  into  a  vindication 
of  those  learned  persons,  or  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  the  magistracy  of  Ireland, 
as  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  vague  and 
general  charges  that  had  been  stated  were 
utterly  without  foundation.     He  was  not 
sorry  that  the  Judges  and  Magistrates  were 
to  be  delivered  from  the  invidious  duty  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  th  is  Ac  tin  to  effect, 
particularly  as  much  unfounded  calumny 
and  many  imputations  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  magistrates  with  respect  to  the 
Insurrection  Act.    He  would  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  a  charge  never  had  been 
brought  home  against  the  Magistrates  for 
a   mis-administration  of  that  law.     He 
thought  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
a    good    understanding  did   not  prevail 
between  the  Magistrates  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, and  he  hoped  that  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  would  shortly  be  put 
an  end  to.     It  was  impossible  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  ever  could  bear  any  ana- 
logy to  the  state  of  this  happy  country  ' 
unless   a   good   understanding   prevfl 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  Gc 
ment.    It  bad  unfortunately  hap 


and  in  saying  this  he  did  not  wish  to  im- 
pute any  blame  to  the  Magistrates,  or  to 
cast  any  imputations  on  the  Government : 
that,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
magistrates  had   been    exposed    to    the 
grossest  abuse,  and  no  steps  had  been 
taken  to  vindicate  them.     He  feared  even 
that  the  conduct  of  Government,  in  neg- 
lecting to  adopt  strong  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  outrages  which  had  so  long 
prevailed,  had  led  to  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates.    He  rejoiced  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had,  at  last,  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  the  law  in  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  King's  peace- 
ful subjects,  and  he  trusted  that  this  would 
be  followed  by  such  measures  as  would 
tend  to  ensure  future  tran(|uillity.  He  was 
sure  when  Government  zealously  set  to 
work  to  do  this,  that  the  Magistrates  of 
Ireland  would  give  any  assistance  to  ro- 
store  that  unhappy  country  to  the  stale  in 
which  all  who  had  its  interest  really  at 
heart,  must  desire  to  see  it.    The  next 
objection  against  this  measure,  to  which 
he  wished  to  advert  was,  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  useless  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Administration  of  the  law,  as 
regarded  that  point  upon  which  the  great 
difficulty  appeared   now  to  exist  in  the 
dispensation    of  justice.      It  had    been 
urged   that  this   Bill  would  not  supply 
witnesses;   and  it  had  been  asked,  how 
could  proceedings  be  carried  on  before 
Courts-martial  without  witnesses  any  more 
than  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  ?  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  witnesses  were  neces- 
sary in  either  case ;  but  let  him  remind 
the  House,  that  the  failure  of  justice  had 
more    frequently   arisen   from    witnesses 
being  tampered  with  or  intimidated,  l>e. 
tween  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  and  iUa 
time  of  his  trial,  than  from  the  difli<:uif.y 
of  finding  witnesses.     Any  one  who  liiifl 
had  any  experience  of  the  admitiiffiiHiff^. 
of  the  law  in  Ireland,  was  awun-  if«;<   r 
was  difficult  to  secure  the  wum  t«s(ifi.>v:«^ 
from  the  witness  at  the  trial,  ;*?.   /*:    ^^^ 
given  in  his  deposition  I>«l9ii  !,•*:   ^*.^*.^*], 
trate.     It  was  by  no  meanr.  ;$i  vvi'.-,n..i^vi 
practice  in  important  r.-u**:*    •/    ^-..^    \^ 
witnesses  in  gaol,  that  ti.'     v...r ,.    .^.  ,\^^ 
be  tampered  with  r.of    * ^  .»\ur.\\.^       i^^ 
notwithstanding  f>rl:   j/i.T»,,i.  ,*.,     s^^^^v 
^'^^es  occurred  ijf  ^v.U'-.oitr    .,:«     ^   nmi 
ictingevrrryi-vji;,-,.,!  ,     ^^    ..'.-tptitfr"' 
'  had  giw'-     ,1  ^     . ,     ...vs,^ 
**«d.     k  i>io   :is^    t^» 
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no  direct  iotimidation  or  tampering ;  but 
the  witnesses  were  operated  upon,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  friends  and  relatives, 
without  the  walls  of  the  prison,  being  ex- 
posed to  menaces.  Notwithstanding  care 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  a  witness  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  throats  to  which 
his  friends  had  been  so  exposed,  his 
fears  would  operate  upon  him;  or  he 
might  receive  some  intimation  of  the  fact ; 
and  he  went  back  from  his  previous  evi- 
dence. He  had  known  many  instances 
of  undoubted  oftenders  escaping  punish- 
ment by  such  means.  Oi' course,  in  cases 
where  several  weeks  or  months  elapse 
between  the  arrest  and  the  trial  of  an 
offender,  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
tampering  with  or  intimidating  witnesses. 
If,  therefore,  the  offenders  were  brought 
to  trial  soon  after  their  arrest j  this  defect 
in  the  administration  of  justice  would  be 
obviated.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  in  this 
respect  the  Bill  would  afford  an  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  form  of  proceeding,  as 
only  a  short  time  would  intervene  between 
the  committal  and  trial.  Another  objec* 
tion  urged  against  this  Bill  was,  that  it 
took  away  the  right  of  petitioning.  Those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  made  that  objection, 
must  misunderstand,  or  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  to 
give  it  that  character.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition- 
ing, but  it  would  prevent  the  assembling 
of  large  multitudes  of  people  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  petitioning.  It 
would  not  prevent  individuals  from  draw- 
ing up  petitions,  which  might  be  signed 
by  any  number  of  ])ersons.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  cull  it  a  ''gagging  Bill;*'  as  persons 
would  still  have  opportunities  of  making 
their  grievances  known  to  the  House, 
although  they  would  be  prevented  from 
assembling  in  large  nimibers  for  that  pur- 
pose. Another  objection  that  had  been 
urged  was,  that  the  Bill  would  afford  fa- 
cihtics  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Several  hon.  Members,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  said  nay — among  them,  one 
Member  connected  with  the  Government 
— that  they  would  not  give  their  support 
to  this  Bill  if  they  thought  that  it  was  in 
any  measure  calculated  to  assist  the  col- 
lection of  tithes.  He  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  put  the  measure  on  its 
proper  footing  as  regarded  the  collection 
of  tithes.  He  admitted,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  from  the  observations  which  he 
made  on  this  point,  excited  great  distrust 


in  the  iriinds  of  several  hon.  Members, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  disposed 
to  give  their  support  to  this  Bill.  When 
he  heard  the  noble  Lord  state  that  it  was 
to  have  no  reference  to  the  collection  of 
tithes-^that,  in  fact,  it  waa  not  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  clergy  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  property---he  hesitated 
whether  or  not  he  should  support  it.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary,  however,  removed 
all  objection  when  he  observed  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  this  measure  should  give 
the  clergy  an  additional  civil  remedy  to 
those  already  in  existence  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  tithes ;  but  that,  if  id  the 
collection  of  tithes—or  if,  in  the  collectioa 
of  rent,  outrages  were  committed  coming 
within  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the  per- 
sons so  offending  would  undoubtedly  be 
liable  to  punishment,  under  its  provisions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  offend- 
ed against  the  law  upon  other  occasions. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, but  anything  short  of  that 
would  have  given  nse  to  ^reat  discontent* 
He  regretted  that  a  doubt  should  remain 
upon  the  subject  after  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  He  had 
fairly  answered  some  of  the  objections 
urged  against  this  Bill ;  but  before  he  sat 
down  he  would  advert  to  the  observation 
made  respecting  English  ingratitude  and 
Irish  grievances.  It  was  said,  that  it  was 
the  deepest  possible  ingratitude,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  England,  to  support 
such  a  measure,  considering  the  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  which  they  received 
from  those  who  called  themselves  the  "  Irish 
Members,"  in  passing  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that,  however 
much  the  people  of  England  were  excited 
in  favour  of  Reform,  if  they  had  been  ap* 
prized  of  the  price  at  which  the  Irish 
Members  expected  to  be  paid  for  their 
support  of  that  measure,  they  would  rather 
have  abandoned  the  Reform  Bill  altogether 
than  have  paid  it.  If  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  known  that  a  license  for  agita-i 
tion  and  immunity  for  outrage  were  the 
compensations  they  were  expected  to  pay, 
they  would  have  dispensed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Irish  Members,  as  they 
had  too  much  regard  to  natk>nal  liberty  to 
be  parties  to  any  such  bargain.  But  diey 
had  been  told  that  Ireland,  had  many 
grievances  to  complain  of,  which  ought 
to  be  redressed  before  measures  of  coercion 
were  resorted  to.  It  had  been  observedi 
thM  Ireland  had  been  nisgorened  tw 
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oenturids.  He  admitted  that  Ireland  had 
been  miigoverDed ;  but  he  did  not  agree 
in  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
those  who  made  the  charge.  In  fact, 
the  charge  of  misgovernmcnt  made  by 
those  persons,  was,  after  all,  mere  cant. 
The  chiarge  was  not  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  an  imputation  on  this 
Government  or  that.  It  was  made  against 
all  English  Governments  indiscriminately, 
and  was  preferred  with  a  view  of  bringing 
English  rule  and  authority  into  contempt. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  men  who  cast 
the  imputation  were  those  who  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  misleading  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  exciting  them  by  agitation 
to  crime  and  blood.  There  had  been  at 
different  times,  at  least  of  late  years,  some 
political  nostrum  which  became  the  fashion 
of  the  day  for  keeping  Ireland  quite.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  long  con- 
sidered as  the  remedy.  The  House  was 
told  over  and  over  again,  if  you  do  but 
pass  that  bill,  Ireland  will  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  peace  and  tranquillity.  Well,  that 
measure  was  tried,  and  what  became  of 
the  promises — the  plighted  faith  of  those 
who  sought  for  it — the  hopes  of  its  early 
friends  and  its  late  converts?!  All  flung 
to  the  winds,  and  the  state  of  Ireland,  so 
far  from  becoming  more  tranquil,  had  been 
progressing  in  evil  ever  since.  An  in- 
genious solution  had  been  attempted.  It 
was  said  the  measure  had  l)een  delayed 
too  long ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  obtained  eman- 
cipation at  the  same  time — the  English 
dissenters  also  were  relieved  from  their 
disabilities  at  no  earlier  period — and  how 
came  it  to  pass  that  they  had  not  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  commenced  mourning  over  by-gouc 
grievances,  or  raking  up  the  ashes  of  ex- 
tinguished oppression?  The  truth  was, 
that  there  was  a  party  in  Ireland  whose 
object  was  n  U  merely  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, fancier  or  real,  but  whose  object 
was  the  separation  of  the  two  countries ; 
and  while  that  spirit  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
encouraged  as  it  was  by  spiritual  agitators, 
who  had  mixed  with  the  political  agita- 
tors, that  country  never  could  have  rest. 
Part  of  the  system  adopted  by  these  se- 
paratists, and  which  they  advocated  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  was  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  Establishment — that  Estab- 
lishment which  was  the  great  key-stone  of 
the  arch  which  connected  the  two  coun- 
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that  similar  means  were  recommended  to 
procure  a  similar  result.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  would  refer  the  House  to 
the  memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
He  states  that,  "  As  to  royalty  and  aristo- 
cracy, they  were  both  odious  in  Ireland,  to 
that  degree  that  I  apprehended  much  more 
a  general  massacre  of  the  gentry  and  a 
distribution  of  the  entire  of  their  pro()erty, 
than  the  establishment  of  any  form  of 
government  that  would  perpetuate  their 
influence."  Again  he  says,  that  "  the 
influence  of  England  was  the  radical  vice 
of  our  government,  and  that  Ireland  would 
never  be  either  free,  prosperous,  or  happy, 
until  she  was  independent,  and  that  in<- 
dependence  was  unattained  whilst  the 
connexion  with  England  existed."  Again 
he  says^  '*  the  universal  question  through- 
out the  country  is,  where  do  we  begin  ? 
Do  we  refuse  hearth-money  or  tithes  first  ?^' 
Wolfe  Tone  and  his  confederates  were 
defeated  in  that  attempt.  The  attack  on 
tithes  lay  over  until  after  the  Relief  Bill,  and 
was  not  revived  until  revived  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Repeal  question.  We  find, 
contemporaneously  with  that  agitation,  a 
work  published  by  Dr.  Doyle,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  people  of  Ireland  never 
acquiesced  in  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  see  the  whole  nation 
joined  in  one  confederacy  for  the  extinction 
of  tithes — and  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  their  hatred  of  tithes  would  be  as 
lasting  as  their  love  of  justice.  When  we 
find  such  recommendations  acted  upon, 
in  conjunction  with  a  cry  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  is  it  not  too  obvious  as  in  the 
days  of  Tone,  that  the  extinction  of 
tithes  is  set  forward  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  is  now  again  resumed  as  a  means  to 
the  same  end?  llo  would,  therefore,  warn 
Gentlemen  how  they  gave  way  to  the  cry 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes — their  doing  so 
would  be  sure  to  extinguish  that  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  declared 
to  be  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  namely,  the  Established  Church, 
He  could  not  but  hear  with  regret,  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Albans,  (Mr.  Warde) 
promise  last  night,  that  if  the  hon.andleam- 
ed  member  for  Dublin  would  lay  aside  his 
phantom  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  that 
he  would  yield  to  him  the  Established 
Church,  the  extinction  of  tithes,  or  any 
thing  else  he  might  think  beneficial  for  his 
country.  He  would  say,  with  great  re- 
spect for  that  hon.  Member,  that  he  had 
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connexion  of  the  countries  could  not  out- 
live the  extinction  of  the  Established 
Church.  That  the  tithes  had  not  been 
the  cause  of  the  crimes  which  now  disgrace 
Ireland  must  be  apparent,  from  the  fact 
that  the  disturbances  commenced  in 
parishes  where  the  Tithe-composition  Act 
was  in  force,  and  where  the  acreable 
charge  did  not  exceed  Is.  \d,  per  acre. 
Mr.  Costello,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dis- 
tinctly proved,  that  the  persons  who  were 
tried  at  Kilkenny  were  well  able  to  pay 
their  tithes,  but  refused  to  do  so  in  pur- 
suance of  the  confederacy  entered  into  to 
prevent  them.  Having  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  felt  bound  to  support  the 
measure,  and  having  answered  some  of  the 
objections  urged  against  the  Bill,  he  should 
conclude  with  this  one  observation,  name- 
ly— ^that  if  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
measure,  and  had  not  introduced  it,  they 
would  not  have  done  their  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  or  the  State,  but  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  they  would  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country  if  they 
allowed 4t  to  be  frittered  away. 

Mr.  iRuMvcnd  said,  thatseeing  the  state  of 
impatience  in  which  the  House  was,  he 
would  not  address  them  at  any  extra- 
ordinary length.  He  must  complain, 
however,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  mea- 
sure^of  such  importance  to  Ireland  was 
hurried  through  the  House.  He  admitted 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Whitefcet, 
but  thought  that  it  was  not  by  totally 
annihilating  the  Constitution,  they  should 
endeavour  to  repress  those  injuries.  He 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  Magistrates  performed  their 
duties,  and  attributed  many  of  the  evils  of 
which  the  people  had  to  complain  to  that 
cause.  As  an  instance  of  their  neglect 
of  duty,  he  stated  that,  out  of  9,000 
persons  committed  for  trial  in  one  year 
in  Ireland,  only  5,000  had  been  convicted  ; 
and  he  would  ask  the  House,  if  Magis- 
trates could  be  said  to  do  their  duty  who 
committed  4,000  innocent  persons  to  prison . 
He  must  condemn  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  House.  He 
contended  that  it  was  monstrous  to  think 
of  afflicting  Ireland  with  so  tyrannical  a 
measure  as  that  before  the  House.  What 
were  the  statements  that  had  been  made  ? 


They  were  drawn  from  interested  sources. 
But  let  the  House  refer  to  the  convictions 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  they  would 
find  that  they  had  not  materially  increased. 
He  admitted  that  there  had  been  some 
dreadful  cases  quoted,  but,  again,  the 
information  vras  drawn  from  polluted 
sources.  There  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Hous* 
ton.  It  was  true  that  that  gentleman  was 
murdered ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  the 
tale  was  told  to  the  Government  by  those 
who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  com- 
munication, and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
having  done  so.  But  were  there  no  cases 
to  be  quoted  on  the  other  side  ?  Oh,  yes^ 
many.  The  hon.  Member  then  stated  a 
number  of  circumstances  tending  to  show 
the  oppression  of  the  clergy.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of 
a  widow,  who  had,  he  said,  been  barbar- 
ously used  by  a  clergyman  named  Dwyer. 
There  had  been  a  distraint  on  the  widow's 
property  for  tithes :  and  after  a  time  there 
was  a  second,  and  then  the  poor  womaot 
under  advice,  attempted  to  protect  herself, 
and  adopted  legal  proceedings  against  her 
persecutor.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
a  conversation  between  this  widow  and 
the  clergyman,  and  to  it  he  begged  the 
attention  of  the  House.  If  hon.  Members 
would  not  hear  him,  he  would  move  the 
adjournment.  —  [Go  on,  go  on\,  Mr. 
Dwyer  met  the  widow,  and  he  said,  [The 
hon.  Member  here  used  words  which  are 
unfit  for  publication,  and  which  excited  a 
general  expression  of  disgust  in  the  House.] 
Mr.  Dwyer  afterwards  sent  for  the  widow 
and  the  bailiflP,  and  when  she  went  to  the 
place  appointed,  Colonel  Dwyer,  the 
brother  of  the  clergyman,  and  a  Magistrate, 
and  a;Mr.  Lambert,  an  agent,  were  present. 
The  bailiff  was  thrown  into  a  room,  and 
the  widow  was  shamefully  treated.  Mr. 
Dwyer  said  to  her  [The  words  employed 
by  the  hon.  Member  were  again  such  as 
cannot  be  repeated.] — 

Colonel  Perceval  rose  to  order.  He 
could  not  sit  silent  and  hear  a  most  re- 
spectable clergyman  so  spoken  of.  He 
had  had  the  honour  of  Mr.  Dwyer's  intimate 
acquaintance  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  most  respectable  Gen- 
tleman. He  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  bring  forward  charges 
against  a  clergyman  couched  in  such  gross 
lanp^uagc,  in  that  informal  manner.  He 
(Colonel  Perceval)  thought,  if  the  charges 
were  founded  in  truth,  it  would  have  bem 
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ha  made  them.  At  all  events,  he  was  sure 
that  k  could  be  no  gratification  to  hear 
each  gross  language  as  that  read  by  the 
hon«  Member.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  right  in  thus  calling  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  order,  but  he  conceived  that  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  House  if 
he  did  not  go  further  with  it  in  that  de- 
sultory manner. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
be  disorderly.  He  had  ventured  upon  no 
tirade.  He  had  merely  stated  facts,  and 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  without 
giving  any  notice  to  any  party.  Nor 
wonld  he  be  led  from  his  course.  The 
reverend  gentleman  said  to  the  poor  widow, 
«  You"— 

The  J^aker  rose  and  said,  that  though 
the  hon.  Member  was  only  stating  facts, 
yet  instating  facts,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  use  parliamentary  language.  No  lan- 
guage could  be  orderly  in  a  quotation 
which  would  be  disorderly  if  spoken.  The 
passage  read  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
certainly  of  that  nature^  and,  therefore, 
he  must  request  the  hon.  Member  not  to 
read  any  more  of  the  offensive  passages. 

Mr.  Ruthven  would  not  say  one  word 
more  upon  the  subject  which  could  be 
considered  out  of  order.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  it  was  disorderly  to 
state  that  Mr.  Dwyer,  the  clergyman,  was 
fined  102.  by  the  Assistant-Barrister  for 
his  conduct  to  the  widow.  He  believed 
that  Special  Commissions  would  have  all 
the  good  effects  anticipated  from  this 
Bill.  They  had  been  found  to  answer 
formerly  in  Clare  and  Galway,  which 
counties  were  reduced  by  them  to  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity.  And  the  Judges 
who  had  been  on  those  Commissions  were 
fully  of  opinion  that  they  had  the  effect  of 
tranquillizing  the  country.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  measure  would  drive  Ire- 
land to  resist  to  the  death.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  wished  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  without  discussion.  He  wished  to 
have  it  calmly  argued,  and  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  that  argument. 
Ireland  asked  only  for  justice — for  nothing 
beyond  the  advantages  which  were  held 
out  to  her  in  the  Union.  Hitherto  this 
justice  had  been  withheld ;  he  implored 
the  House  no  longer  to  delay  it ;  for  as 
Baron  Smith  had  said  in  his  charge  to  the 
Jury — there  was  a  point  beyond  which  re- 
sistance would  become  a  duty.  There  was 
a  great  outcry  about  the  Unions  in  Ire- 
land :   the  honourable  House  seemed  to 


forget  that  there  were  Unions  in  Englandy 
and  the  member  for  Birmingham  could  tell 
them  what  sort  of  Unions  these  were. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  too,  well  knew 
what  these  Unions  were.  For  it  was  these 
Unions  alone  which  had  kept  them  in 
office,  and  carried  the  Reform  bill.  Yes; 
when  the  Ministers  began  to  be  aware  of 
certain  little  tremulous  flutterings  in  their 
hearts  as  to  whether  they  should  be  able 
to  remain  in  office,  and  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  then  it  was  that  they  had  been 
triumphantly  carried  through  every  diffi- 
culty by  the  people — by  the  Political 
Unions  of  England,  [*'  Noj  no  T  from  the 
Ministerial  Benches J\  Hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  were  now  very  loud 
in  their  vociferations  of  no,  no ! — they  had 
changed  their  note  lately;  there  was  a 
motion  for  the  suppression  of  these  Po- 
litical Unions,  set  down  in  the  list  for  the 
6th  of  May.  But  would  this  Motion  ever 
be  brought  forward?  No.  There  wis 
another  Motion  set  down  for  the  same 
day,  for  the  Abolition  of  Sinecures.  How 
would  those  hon.  Members  vote  on  this 
question  ?  He  would  not  at  present  go 
through  his  objections  to  the  diffisrent  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
powers  which  were  proposed  to  be  giVen 
to  the  Courts-martial,  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words.  Great  merit  was  assumed  by 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  for  not  arming  those 
tribunals  with  the  punishment  of  flogging; 
but  had  they  prohibited  them  from  other 
tortures  of  the  same  character?  He  re- 
membered a  case  in  which  a  Court-martial 
ordered  a  culprit  to  be  punished  with 
'^  bitting,*'  or,  in  other  words,  making  the 
unfortunate  man  wear  a  horse's  bridle  for 
so  many  hours.  This  case  of  tyranny  oc- 
curred in  the  regiment  of  Sir  Watkins 
Wynn. 

Sir  Watkins  Wynn  started  up,  and 
amidst  uproar  and  laughter,  denied,  as 
we  understood,  that  his  regiment  had  ever 
been  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ruthven :  Yes,  it  was  ;  I  saw  it ; 
it  was  in  the  county  of  Down.  I  can  bring 
the  most  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

The  Speaker  suggested  that  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  whose  name  had  been  mentioned 
had  so  unhesitatingly  denied  the  circum- 
stance, it  would  be  more  in  order  in  Mr. 
Ruthven  not  to  persevere. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  he  had  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  correctness  of  bis 
statements^ 
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.  The  Speaker  said,  that  he  was  sure  no 
Qentleman  in  the  House  but  would  see 
that  the  manner,  the  topic,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  hon.  Member  were  all  dis- 
orderly. 

Mr.  Ruthven  apologised.  He  had  not 
conceived  thai  tne  endeavour  to  sub- 
stantiate statements  was  disorderly.  What 
he  had  said  with  respect  to  personal  observ- 
ation referred  to  the  presence  of  Sir  W. 
Wynn's  regiment  in  Ireland,  not  to  the 
affair  of  the  bridle.  However,  without 
mentioning  names,  he  would  say,  that  this 
dreadful  punishment,  worse  than  any  other, 
could  be  proved.  He  did  not  say,  that 
such  a  case  had  occurred  in  England  ;  but 
he  could  fully  prove  it  had  occurred  in 
Ireland — though  he  had  forgotten,  nothing 
could  be  too  bad  for  the  rebel  Irish.  He 
begged  leave  to  cite  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  in  1 824,  in  which  he  him- 
self (Mr.  Ruthven)  fully  concurred,  nor 
could  conceive  how  an  alteration  of  opinion 
had  been  brought  about  in  that  right  hon. 
Secretary,  and  other  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  The  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  at  the  period  men- 
tioned, was  "  that  the  worst  affliction 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  was  the 
entire  ignorance  of  those  who  legislated 
for  her,  of  the  real  evils  she  was  suffering 
under.*'  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  Ireland  to  let  these  evils  be  fully 
known  to  those  legislators.  But  the  real 
question  before  the  House  was  not  a  mere 
question  about  Ireland,  but  a  question  of 
English  liberty — of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion— of  general  reform ;  it  was  to  see 
whether  the  present  Reform  Ministry  were 
to  tyrannize  worse  than  any  Tory  Mmistry 
had  ever  done.  Including  police  and  the 
military,  in  145  barracks  and  twenty  forts 
nearly  30,000  men  were  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  peace  but  very  indifferently  in 
Ireland.  This  force  had  been  found  in- 
efficient for  its  object  by  the  Government 
but  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense 
of  this  ^eat  body  of  troops,  and  the  con- 
stabulary force  already  in  existence  in  Ire- 
land, the  English  people  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  raise  additional  taxes  to  support 
a  further  importation  of  soldiery  into  that 
country.  Certainly  the  Irish  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  the  English  for  distributing 
their  guineas  so  liberally  amongst  them  ; 
never  were  they  more  in  request  there.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  much  longer. 
He  would  only  quote  some  passages  from 
a  speech  of  LonI  Althorp's  in  1824 


rom  I 
,  to  I 


show  how  that  noble  Lord  had  been  spoilt 
by  the  company  he  had  got  into ;  for  in 
his  (Mr.  Ruthven's)  opinion  never  had  any 
man  set  out  with  a  more  kind  and  benevo- 
lent feeling  towards  Ireland ;  and  he  had 
the  highest  respect  for  that  noble  Lord's 
character.  The  paragraphs  stated  the 
opinion  of  the  noble   Lord,    *  that  the 

*  mischief  was,  that  while  the  evils  of  the 
'  Union  were  clear  and  undoubted,  the 

*  advantages  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
^  tlie  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
'Administration.'  He  would  call  upon 
that  noble  Lord,  if  he  had  not  changed 
this  opinion,  to  show  the  excellence  of  the 
present  Administration  by  the  extent  of 
the  advantages  it  would  bestow  upon  Ire- 
land. The  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion 
had  also  alluded  to  the  enormous  expense 
incurred  by  the  machinery  of  the  Insarrec- 
tion  Acts  and  the  Commissions  in  Ireland, 
and  had  declared  his  opinion  *  that  there 
'  was  •  such  a  contamination  in  arbitrary 

*  measures — that  if  they  were  enforced  io 
'  one  part  of  the  State,  they  would  have  an 

*  equal  influence  over  the  other  portion.' 
Let  the  noble  Lord  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  not  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these 
his  declared  opinions. 

Lord  Acheson  said,  that  as  an  Irishman 
he  could  not  but  deeply  lament  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  measure 
as  that  before  the  House ;  for  he  admitted 
that  stern  necessity  alone  could  justify  it. 
It  was  not,  he  assured  the  House,  without 
serious  consideration  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give 
on  this  occasion.  He  had  done  all  that 
he  could  to  see  if  he  could  conscientiously 
oppose  it,  but  the  more  he  reflected  on  it 
the  more  convinced  was  he  that  it  was 
necessary,  not  merely  to  restore  traoquillity 
but  for^the  security  of  person  and  property 
in  Ireland.  He  regretted  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  supporting  it,  and  the  more 
so  as  he  was  aware  that  an  hon.  friend  of 
his,  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  had 
yesterday  presented  a  petition  from  that 
town  against  it.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  many  of  his  (Lord  Acheson*s)  warmest 
friends.  This  he  lamented,  for  he  was 
sure  they  had  been  misled  on  the  subject 
by  the  want  of  accurate  information  as  to 
its  nature  and  object.  But,  be  that  as  it 
might,  the  question  was  one  of  too  great 
importance  for  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
influenced  on  it  by  any  interested  con* 
siderations.  He  was  soiry  he  was  not 
present  when  the  petition  was  pmented, 
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as  he  understood  that,  in  answer  to  the 
remark  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  that  it 
had  recently  been  necessary  to  increase 
the  constabulary  force  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  it  was  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Drogheda  that  that  increase  had  been 
caused  by  apprehended  disturbances,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill.  He  did  not  know  where  the  hon. 
Member  had  his  information,  but  he  would 
adrae  him  to  tell  his  correspondent  to  give 
him  a  little  more  correct  information  in 
future.  He  could  state  that  no  disturbances 
had  taken  place,  or  were  expected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
— that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  property  and  intelligence  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Lambeth  was  useless.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  so  for  any  good 
purpose,  but  there  were  objects  for  which, 
no  doubt,  in  the  opinions  of  some,  it  was 
considered  useful.  It  might  be  considered 
useful  to  wait,  in  order  to  see  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  delusive  influence  exercised 
amongst  the  people  of  England  with  respect 
to  the  Bill.  It  might  be  also  desirable,  by 
some,  to  wait  to  see  the  effect  which  the 
approaching  Assizes  might  produce ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  Bill  should  not  depend 
upon  that  result,  whatever  it  might  be. 
In  the  late  charge  of  Sir  William  Smith 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Louth 
that  learned  Judge  had  truly  said,  that  the 
sort  of  mock  tranquillity  which  they  saw 
around  them  might  be  owing  to  the  pros- 
tration of  the  law,  and  to  the  feeling  that 
one  party  had  triumphed  over  it.  Tempo- 
rary tranquillity  would  be  to  him  by  no 
means  an  assurance  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity. With  the  learned  Judge  he  had 
just  referred  to  he  held  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  opinion,  as  it  might  seem, 
that  the  lightness  of  the  calendar  would 
be  a  proojf  of  the  very  dangerous  state 
of  the  country.  The  sudden  absence  of 
crime  he  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  an  awful  perfection  in  the  system  of 
combined  disorganization.  He  wished  to 
say  a  few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  effacing 
an  impression  which  appeared  to  exist; 
that  the  operations  of  this  Bill  would  ex- 
tend indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land. This  was  most  erroneous.  Had 
this  been  the  case  —had  the  o^ierntion  of 
the  Bill  tended  to  implicate  the  innocent 
in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty — it  should 


never  have  had  his  support ;  but  his  firm 
opposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  many  who  now  laboured 
under  that  worst  of  slavery^-the  slavery 
of  intimidation — from  their  T)onds,  and 
would  restore  them  to  the  full  Enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  the  G^nstitution ;  and 
this  was  his  reason  for  supporting  it.  Some 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  indeed,  had  appeared  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  representation 
of  all  Ireland.  He  could  tell  them  that 
their  opinions  were  by  no  means  those  of 
all  Ireland.  1  he  present  measure  was,  he 
admitted,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  but 
he  wished  to  ask  what  tyrranny  could 
equal  that  of  prescribing  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  other  men,  of  making  loyal 
men  disloyal,  and  of  forcing  them,  for 
their  own  security,  to  violate  those  laws 
which,  in  their  hearts,  they  were  disposed 
to  respect  and  obey  ?  He  supported  the 
Bill  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  give 
protection  to  the  guilty,  to  encourage  those 
who  violated  the  laws,  and  acted  cruelly 
and  tyrannically  towards  other  men,  and  * 
because  he  was  anxious  to  protect  those 
who  were  loyal,  peaceable,  and  obedient. 
He  did  not  approve  of  all  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  but  he  would  not  then  state  his 
objections.  He  would  only  say,  that 
though  he  did  not  think  so  badly  of 
Courts-martial  as  many  people,  yet,  as 
there  was  a  prejudice  against  them,  he 
should  wish  the  clause  establishing  those 
courts  not  to  be  adopted.  He  did  not 
wish  to  render  the  measure  unnecessarily 
severe.  If  any  substitute  for  those  courts 
could  be  found,  he  should  be  glad  to 
support  it ;  but  if  no  such  substitute  were 
proposed,  he  should  feel  himself  bound, 
however  reluctantly,  to  give  his  support 
even  to  that  part  of  the  Bill.  However 
the  Bill  itself  would  not  remedy  the 
grievances  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Ministers  would  persevere  in  that 
course  of  remedying  the  grievances  of  that 
country  upon  which  they  had  entered.  Agi- 
tation, it  should  be  remembered,  was  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  many  of  the  evils 
of  Ireland;  and  he  wished  to  see  the  causes 
of  agitation  removed.  The  people  laboured 
under  too  many  grievances  to  be  at  rest ; 
and  Ireland,  until  the  causes  of  agitation 
were  removed,  never  would  be  tranquil. 

Sir  Charles  Cooie  rose,  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty  to  his  country  and  constituents, 
to  defend  the  Magistrates  and  the  Gentry 
of  Queen's  County,  from  the  attacks  which 
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had  been  made  on  them.  He  could  take 
upon  him  to  say,  that  those  Magistrates 
had  done  their  duty.  Thirty-seven  of 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  gentry,  had 
come  forward,  and  agreed  to  resolutions 
for  an  armed  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  peace ;  but  their  efforts  were 
vain,  because  they  could  not  persuade  the 
farmers  to  join  them.  The  gentry,  there- 
fore, were  not  to  blame  for  the  state  of 
the  Queen's  County.  He  must  admit,  that 
tome  attempts  had  been  made  to  intimi- 
date Jurors,  and  he  would  tell  the  House 
of  one  case.  A  man  who  served  on  a  Jury 
in  1829,  had  then  employed  some  mowers 
to  cut  down  his  grass,  but  they  refused  to 
do  it ;  others  refused ;  he  could  not  get 
it  cut,  and  there  it  remained  on  the  ground 
till  October,  His  horse  fell  into  a  drain, 
and  he  could  not  get  a  labourer  to  assist 
him  to  get  the  animal  out,  which  remained 
there  and  died.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  which  sat  last  year  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Queen*s  (Jounty. 
He  had  attended  every  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  of  its  Report.  He 
knew  that  the  Special  Commission  had 
done  good,  and  that  subsequent  to  that, 
the  condition  of  the  county  was  improved, 
and  therefore  he  approved  of  that  part  of 
the  Report.  But  three  weeks  after  his 
return  to  his  own  county,  while  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  brother,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Anderson  was  dogged  and  fired 
at  as  he  was  getting  over  a  style.  He 
was  shot  through  the  lungs.  He  was 
then  attacked  with  swords,  and  cut  and 
hacked,  and  kicked,  and  much  disfigured. 
He  was  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  only 
question  he  asked,  when  he  expected  to 
clie,  the  only  thing  he  wished  to  know 
was,  how  he  had  given  any  offence.  Three 
days  afterwards,  another  man  was  shot. 
Nobody  could  go  abroad  without  arms, 
and  those  gentlemen  who  kept  up  large 
establishments  took  their  servants  and 
their  arms  with  them,  even  to  Church,  to 
protect  them.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
county  soon  after  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  said,  some  few  nights  ago, 
that  Queen's  County  was  now  tranquil. 
He  wished  it  was,  but  he  had  letters  in  his 
pocket  which  contradicted  that  assertion. 
One  was  from  a  Magistrate  who  resided 
in  a  well- peopled  part  of  the  county,  where 
the  inhabitants  had  more  employment 
than  in  any  other  partof  it,and  less  excuse, 
therefore,  for  committing  outrages  and 


crimes.  He  wrote  ;  *  Crime  has  increased 
much  since  your  departure  from  the 
county,  particularly  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. On  Tuesday  last,  four  armed 
men  came  to  a  quarry  in  this  demesne, 
where  I  had  six  men  at  work;  they 
placed  them  on  their  knees,  and  with 
pistols  to  their  breasts,  swore  them  not 
to  work  at  the  slate-houses,  which  they 
said  they  understood  I  was  building  for 
Protestant  tenants.  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  houses  of  several  of  my 
labourers  and  tenants,  and  beat  some  of 
them  most  severely,  giving  them  similar 
orders  not  to  work.  This  occurred  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five  o'clock; 
but  such  is  the  state  of  intimidation,  no 
person  would  venture  to  inform  me  what 
was  going  forward,  and  the  men  in  the 
quarry,  although  within  sight  of  the 
house,  would  not  venture  to  disobey  the 
order  they  got  to  remain  in  it  for  an 
hour  after  the  departure  of  the  party. 
Since  these  outrages,  the  atone-cutten 
I  had  employed,  have  received  threaten- 
ing letters,  ordering  them  to  work  for 
me  no  longer,  and  I  cannot  now  get  a 
mason  who  will  venture  into  my  employ- 
ment, so  must  send  to  Dublin,  or  some 
distance,  to  procure  them,  and  at  this 
moment  I  am  obliged  to  keep  six  armed 
men  to  protect  by  day — and  to  have 
constant  patrols  of  police  by  night — 
those  labourers  who  have  not  yet 
been  threatened,  and  who  continue  to 
work  for  me.  Had  I  dispossessed 
tenants  from  this  land,  on  which  I 
am  building  comfortable  slated  houses, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  at  what  has 
occurred  ;  but  the  land  has  been  part  of 
this  demesne,  and  -in  possession  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  estate  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  You  are  aware  of  the 
number  of  resident  landlords  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  labourers  employed  by  them,  and 
its  former  quiet  and  peaceable  state. 
But  things  are  now  sadly  changed,  and 
no  gentleman  ventures  to  remain  un- 
armed by  day  or  night.  I  had  yesterday 
to  investigate  six  cases  of  outrages  com- 
mitted on  Sunday  in  the  noon-day  by 
armed  parties,  but  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  information,  intimidation  is  so  ge- 
neral.' Under  these  circumstances,  con- 
tinued the  hon.  Member,  he  felt  happy  to 
give  his  support  to  the  Bill.  The  Com- 
mittee he  had  alluded  to,  had  recom- 
mended a  less  severe  measure;   and  if 
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thtt  reoommendation  had  then  been  acted 
npoDf  it  might  have  been  sufficient.  But 
the  country  was  now  placed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  different  mea- 
sures were  necessary.  Since  then,  the 
Volunteers  had  been  formed.  Some  hon. 
Members  had  been  returned,  he  believed, 
by  agitation ;  and  they  might  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  agitation  alive.  Wishing, 
for  his  part,  to  live  in  Ireland,  but  wishing 
to  live  m  safety,  and  to  enjoy  his  property 
in  security,  and  knowing,  that  security, 
both  of  property  and  life,  depended  on 
passing  the  Billy  he  should  give  it  his 
support. 

Mr.  Daunt  did  not  mean  to  detain  the 
House  long;  but  his  duty  to  his  country 
and  his  constituents  would  not  permit  him 
to  suffer  that  atrocious  Bill  to  pass  with- 
out protesting  against  it.  Ministers,  he 
declared^  had  made  out  no  case  against 
Irebiid  to  justify  putting  her  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  They  had,  in- 
deed, strung  together  a  long  list  of  out- 
rages—they had  weaved  them  into  some- 
thing like  a  combination,  and  they  said, 
let  us  have  MartiaMaw  to  put  them  down. 
They  had  raked  together  all  the  Newgate 
Calendars  of  Ireland,  and  by  them  they 
thought  to  frighten  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  might  as 
well  have  read  the  Gaol  Deliveries  and 
Police  Reports  and  Records  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  have  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Carpus  Act,  and  establish  Mar- 
tial-law in  England.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  recited  a  ballad  most  pathetic- 
ally to  influence  the  passions  of  the 
House :  to  have  made  the  thing  complete, 
instead  of  reciting  it,  he  should  have  sung 
it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  too,  had 
horrified  the  House  by  the  detail  of  a 
murder  which  took  place  fourteen  years 
ago ;  but  that  showed  what  great  diffi- 
culties they  met  with  in  justifying  this 
atrocious  Bill,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
ransack  the  records  of  crime  fourteen 
years  back.  If  they  were  fond  of  looking 
back  to  find  pretexts  for  cruel  laws,  might 
they  not  find  them  in  English  history? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  only  to  carry 
back  his  researches,  and  he  might  find  a 
justification  for  applying  MartiaMaw  to 
England  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  He  did  not  know  what  Ministers 
wanted  ;  but  if  they  had  sought  to  devise 
a  plan  to  put  down  anti-tithe  agitation, 
they  could  not  have  found  a  better  than 
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this  Bill.  The  tithes  were  the  evil  of  Ire- 
land. He  put  it  to  the  English  Gentle- 
men to  make  the  case  of  Ireland  their 
own.  If  it  were,  would  not  excitement 
prevail  in  England?  How  would  they 
like  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
should  lord  it  over  England  ?  How  would 
they  like  to  pay  tithes  to  such  a  priest- 
hood? He  put  it  to  them,  honestly 
and  sincerely,  to  answer  honestly  and 
sincerely,  and  on  a  plain  principle  of  jus- 
tice. They  would,  he  believed,  refuse,  and 
justly  refuse,  because,  where  no  value  is 
given,  nothing  ought  to  be  paid.  There 
was  another  circumstance  to  which  he 
would  allude,  which  had  been  already 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  member 
for  Donegal — that  was,  that  much  of  the 
agitation  concerning  tithes  was  caused  by 
the  promise  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
that  tithes  should  be  extinguished.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  was  no  doubt  sick  of 
that  promise,  he  had  been  reminded  so 
often  of  it — nevertheless  he  would  take 
care  to  remind  him  of  it  till  it  was  fulfilled. 
Rather  than  vote  for  that  Bill,  he  would 
lay  that  head  [touching  his  head]  upon 
the  block — \^Laughter],  They  might  laugh. 
That  laughter  showed  him  that  Ireland 
could  not  look  for  sympathy  in  that 
House.  There  was  one  feature  in  the  Bill 
which  demanded  their  best  attention.  He 
alluded  to  the  taking  away  of  the  right  of 
petitioning  Parliament,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Viceroy.  The  learned  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  told  the 
House  that  this  was  not  its  tendency,  be- 
cause, though  the  people  were  prohibited 
from  meeting  to  petition,  they  still  could 
petition  individually.  Thus,  if  the  hon. 
Member's  numerous  constituency,  consist- 
ing of  4,000  or  5,000,  felt  interested  on 
any  public  question,  and  wished  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  through  the  medium 
of  the  hon.  Member,  instead  of  one  peti- 
tion signed  by  4,000  or  5,000  individuals, 
he  would  have  4,000  or  6,000  petitions  to 
present,  unless  they  were  hawked  from 
door  to  door  for  signatures,  which  would 
scarcely  diminish  the  inconvenience.  He 
contended  that  this  clause  amounted  to  tak- 
ing away  the  right  to  petition,  from  the  prac- 
tical obstacles  it  created.  It  taught  Ireland 
a  useful  lesson.  Last  Session,  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  said,  he  would  read  Ireland  a 
lesson  :  this  was  not  strange  ;  it  was  the 
period  for  giving  lessons,  for  the  school- 
master was  abroad  ;  but  who  ever  expect- 
ed to  see  him  start  up  in  the  shape  of  the 
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righthon.  Secretary  ?  Thelesson  taught  Ire- 
land was,  that  since  she  was  not  to  petition 
that  House,  it  was  not  to  that  House  she 
must  look  for  legislation — it  was  not  from 
that  House  she  must  hope  for  sympathy. 
It  was  deaf  to  her  cries — it  would  not  even 
hear  her  prayer;  she  could  not  expect 
parental  legislation,  except  from  a  do- 
mestic legislature.  He  appealed  to  the 
Ck)mmons  of  England — not  to  their  pas- 
aionsy  but  their  judgment.  He  asked 
them,  was  liberty  the  birthright  of  an  Irish 
subject,  or  was  he  a  political  machine,  on 
which  tyrants  might  try,  with  impunity, 
their  experiments  for  crushing  freedom  all 
over  the  empire?  Were  the  crimes  of 
Ireland,  arising  in  a  great  measure,  from 
poverty  and  destitution,  to  be  exclusively 
marked  out  for  this  sanguinary  vengeance? 
In  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  House  had 
been  reminded  of  the  burnings  of  Bristol 
— of  Nottingham  Castle — of  the  attacks 
of  reckless  and  infuriate  English  mobs  on 
life  and  property — of  Swing,  the  Captain 
Rock  of  England,  and  his  fearful  orgies, 
—it  had  been  asked,  why  Ministers  did 
not  come  down  to  this  House  and  demand 
the  enactment  of  coercive  laws  for  this 
more  favoured  country?  The  question 
was  as  yet  unanswered.  Just  Heaven ! 
what  a  universal  cry  of  indignant  execra- 
tion would  have  burst  forth  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  against  the 
Minister,  who,  prancing  on  the  tiptoe  of 
official  insolence,  should  have  dared  to 
threaten  the  high-spirited  people  of  Eng- 
land with  a  measure  of  such  mingled 
tyranny  and  insult?  And  that  cry  would 
be  found  irresistible.  The  united  voice  of 
an  indignant  people  had  often  hurled 
an  oppressive  Ministry  from  their  bad 
eminence.  The  people  of  England — the 
free,  the  powerful  people,  were  with  the 
Irish.  They  had  nobly  sympathized  with 
them;  and  their  united  efforts  would, 
he  trusted,  be  triumphant.  The  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  and  a  faction,  were  opposed 
to  the  Irish  people,  and  prevented  the 
complete  union  of  the  two  nations.  Ire- 
land, he  was  afraid,  was  never  to  be  com- 
pletely united  to  England,  sharing  liber- 
ties and  privileges  like  a  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  Bill  did  not  look  like  it.  He 
would  remind  them,  that  men  owed  alle- 
giance in  return  for  good  government,  and 
that  coercion  and  misgovernment  did  not 
merit  allegiance.  An  hon.  Member  had, 
on  a  former  evening,  compared  Ireland  to 
a  ship  which  had  struck  on  a  rock.    That 


might  be  just ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministers  reminded  him  of  the  Irish  pilot, 
who  ran  a  ship  upon  this  rock.  Paddy 
was  asked  by  an  Americao  Captaiff^  that 
had  arrived  oflf  one  of  the  Irish  ports,  if 
he  knew  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the 
harbour  ?  Faith,  and  I  do,  said  Pat,  every 
one  of  them.  The  Captain  accoidingly 
gave  him  the  ship  in  charge,  which  soon 
after  ran  bump  upon  a  rock.  Hurra!  said 
Paddy,  did  I  not  tell  you  I  knew  all  the 
rocks,  and  there  is  one  of  them  ?  The 
Ministers  were  blindly  running  the  ship 
upon  the  rocks.  He  was  sore  that  the 
question  of  Repeal  would  acquire  irre~ 
sistible  strength  by  this  measure.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
Ireland.  Absenteeism  was  a  great  curse 
to  Ireland.  It  drained  her  of  capital,  and, 
preventing  tlie  growth  of  manufactures 
and  of  trade,  threw  her  whole  population 
on  the  land  for  support.  From  that  re- 
sulted the  surplus  of  population,  which 
required  other  measures  of  relief*  than 
Martial-law.  He  should  not  do  his  duty 
to  his  country  if  he  did  not,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell :  I  only  wish  to  remind 
Gentlemen  that  the  question  will  be  put 
on  the  amendment.  The  question  on 
which  the  House  will  decide  is,  whether 
the  word  *'now"  shall  stand  part  of  the 
question:  that  is,  whether  the  Bill  shall 
now  be  read  a  first  time  or  not.  A  good 
deal  of  speaking  might  have  been  spared 
by  remembering  that  a  good  many  observ- 
ations have  been  made,  which  did  not  go 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  Bill 
shall  now  be  read  a  first  time.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  the  amendment  is 
extremely  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  real 
nature  of  the  measure,  which  goes  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  of  Ireland,  and  to 
which  it  is  most  certainly  felt,  that  one 
fortnight's  delay  would  be  fatal.  With 
these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall 
proceea  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  real  question  it  has  to  decide. 
The  Legislature  is  now  to  decide  if  this 
sort  of  law  shall  be  applied  to  both  parts 
of  the  British  empire.  It  is  one  which 
relates  to  the  mode  of  governing  Ireland. 
Are  we  now  to  follow  the  former  precedents 
of  the  British  Government?  Are  we  to 
continue  the  old  system,  or  are  we  to 
make  Ireland  a  part  of  the  British  empire? 
What  is  implied  in  the  consideration  of 
the  question — has  Ireland  ever  benefited 
by  the  connexion  with  England?     What 
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benefit  has  Ireland  ever  derived  ftom  the 
conneitoii  t  If  she  were  totally  separated, 
could  she  be  worse  off?  It  has  been 
assumed  by  all  who  have  spoken,  that  she 
could  not.  Poverty,  distress,  want,  and 
crime,  prevail.  How  can  she  be  worse? 
and  these  things  are  stated  and  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides.  I  ask  you 
what  has  England  done  for  Ireland? 
Nothing.  If  you  ask  what  crimes  Eng- 
land has  committed,  the  black  catalogue 
18  most  abundant.  Let  us  take  up 
any  period  of  history,  and  we  shall 
find  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty — of 
the  deepest  treachery — of  the  most  wanton 
guilt  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  any 
country.  I  formerly  specified  the  leading 
characteristics  of  each  century,  but,  what 
did  I  get,  but  to  be  sneered  at?  Have 
I  not  been  taunted  because  I  alluded  to 
the  oppressions  of  the  Henrys,  the  Ed- 
wards, the  Elizabeths  ?  But  what  was  my 
reason  for  adopting  that  line  of  argument? 
Because  you  practise  the  very  enormities  of 
their  day,  and  disguise  them  under  no 
more  than  the  flimsy  cloak  of  a  different 
name.  I  will  dwell  but  shortly  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  merely  to  illustrate  my 
views.  Every  Irishman  then  found  within 
the  pale,  was  executed  as  a  traitor  and  an 
enemy.  What  does  the  memorial  addressed 
by  Captain  Lee  to  the  British  Government 
soon  after  this  period  state  ?  I  will  read 
an  extract  to  the  House: — 'When  notable 
'  traitors  who  had  been  in  arms  against 

*  your.  Majesty's  Government,  at  length, 

*  of  their  own  accord,  offered  ample  se- 
'  curities  for  their  good  behaviour,  promised 

*  to  perform  great  services,  and  to  surrender 

*  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  if  promise  of 

*  pardon  were  given  them ;  and  when  they 

*  had  so  surrendered  themselves,  yet  secret 
'  Commissions  were  issued  to  the  Sheriffs 

*  of  shires,  and  these  men — some  of  them 

*  were  accordingly  killed,  and  others  es- 

*  caped.    These  latter  men  did,  however, 
'  submit  to  the  law,  upon  which  they  were 
'  tried  and  acquitted.'  This  was  the  spirit 
— the  treacherous,    cruel,   and   faithless 
spirit  with   which  the    Irish  were    then 
treated.     The  Government  never  dreamed  | 
of  legislating  honestly  for  the  people.     It ' 
preferred  the  party  of  the  pale  at  first,  | 
but,  when  a  religion,  which  was  not  the 
religion  of  the   people,   was  introduced, 
it  attempted  to  form  a  new  party,  still  in  \ 
opposition  to  the  nation.     When  did  this 
system   end?     Up   to    1800   it  had   not 
ceased.    To  prove  that,   I   will  read   a . 


passage  from  a  writer  whose  name  shall 
presently  be  mentioned.    He  said,  *  the 

*  uniform  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 

*  ment  towards  Ireland  had  been  a  con- 
'  tinned  violation  of  all  law,  a  total 
'  subversion  of  the  usages  of  civilized  na- 
'  tions.  Had  there  been  a  war  with  a 
'  foreign  country,  the  inhabitants  would 
'  have  retained  their  possessions  and  pro- 
'  perties,andeveni  in  aconquered  province, 

*  those  would  be  respected.  But  the  British 
'  Government  squandered  the  power  and 

*  wealth  of  the  nation  on  three  sets  of 

*  English   adventurers,  and  the  common 

*  title  of  property  became  confiscation.' 
These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon  in  1800;  he  was  then,  indeed, 
promising  halcyon  days  to  Ireland;  but 
the  system  of  confiscation,  rapine,  injustice, 
and  blood,  remained,  notwithstanding  his 
professions.  What  are  you  now  legislating 
for  ?  To  repair  injustice,  bmd  up  the 
wounds  of  the  country,  and  communicate 
to  it  the  blessings  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution? Oh  I  no.  Tou  eive  this  Act 
of  Parliament;  you  heal  all  evils  and 
discontents  with  it;  and  have  the  effrontery 
to  propose  it  in  the  face  of  the  British 
Constitution.  But  why  do  I  taunt  you 
with  the  crimes  of  others,  where  there  is 
so  much  matter  for  your  individual  ac- 
cusation? In  those  periods  there  were 
^eat  men.  It  will  not  do  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  any  discredit  to  be 
compared  with  Raleigh  or  Essex ;  but  the 
greatest  men  at  certain  periods,  may  be 
guilty  of  acts  of  atrocity  and  cruelty,  and 
it  may  happen  that  little  men  may  envy 
them  that  unfortunate  distinction.  I  stand 
up  to  defend  my  country  from  the  fatal 
legislation  that  would  turn  loose  upon  her 
every  bad  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and 
give  one  man  the  power  of  dragging  at  his 
pleasure,  every  inhabitant  into  a  dungeon. 
This  is  the  question.  I  ask  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament,  would  they  wish 
to  protect  freedom  in  England?  Will 
they  not  do  the  same  in  Ireland? — for 
surely  if  there  has  been  some  national 
exaggeration,  it  ought  not  to  be  scanned 
with  too  jealous  an  eye,  and  some  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  a  people 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  dungeon — not 
because  they  have  committed  any  crime, 
but  because  somebody  chooses  to  put 
them  there.  It  will  be  said  to  me  that 
the  Act  is  not  before  the  House.  But, 
have  we  not  been  '^  talking  about  it  and 
about  it?"    Has  it  not  passed  the  other 
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Home  ?.—  has  it  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  present  Goyemment? — ^has  it  not 
come  warm  to  us  from  the  praises  of 
those  mighty  lawyers  and  statesmen  who 
are  distinguished  through  the  world  by  the 
steadiness  of  their  affection  for  freedom, 
and  their  undeviating  regard  for  the  great 
interests  of  humanity? — does  it  not,  in 
short,  come  stamped  with  the  approbation 
of  the  **  hereditary  wisdom"  of  the  nation  ? 
I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  proving 
how  inconsistent  the  present  conduct  of 
some  of  those  individuals  is  with  their 
former  declarations ;  that  may  be  of  some 
consequence  to  themselves — it    may  be 
desirable  for  them   to  show  to    foreign 
states,  and  the  world,  that  they  hold  the 
same  place  in  principle  and  public  estima- 
tion,  that  they  formerly  held,  and  are  still 
the  advocates  of  liberty — but  I  care  not  in 
what   words  they  wrap   their  purposes, 
while  they  violate  the  substance  of  free- 
dom, nor  shall  I  stoop  to  expose    the 
fallacy.     Let  them  proceed  to  apply  to 
their  consciences  the  balm  of  self-gra- 
tulation,    and   hide    their    inconsistency 
from  themselves.   I  will  proceed  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  nature  and  operation  of 
this  precious — this  humane — this  protect- 
ing Act.    In  the  first  place,  it  really  takes 
away  protection  from  innocence ;  it   re- 
nounces all  the  safeguards  placed  by  the 
Constitution,  when  it  abolishes  Trial  by 
Jury.     Did  your  ancestors  establish  Trial 
by  Jury  to  enable  guilt  to  triumph?     Did 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  institute  it  lest 
one  innocent  man,  as  far  as  human  pre- 
cautions could   go,  should  perish  ?    All 
this  security  for  innocence  is  totally  swept 
away  by  the  Act.     The  first  feature  then 
is,  that  it  takes  away  the  protection  of  the 
innocent — Trial  by  jury.     I  wish  that  I 
possessed  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  without  his  inconsistency — 
that  I  might  trace  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  prove  that  it  is  ante- 
cedent to  prerogative  and  privilege  alike. 
But  the  task  is  unnecessary.     Have  not 
writers  upon  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution  justly  declared  that  the  King's 
civil  list  was  voted — the  taxes  raised — the 
army  and    navy  maintained — and   both 
Houses  of  Parliament  assembled — for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  twelve  men  in  the 
Jury-box,  with  a  Judge  to  preside  over 
them,  should  be  allowed  perfect  liberty  to 
adjudicate  upon  questions  of  life  and  pro- 
perty ?     The  Constitution,  therefore,  is  at 
an  end,  for  this  Act  utterly  annihilatesTrial 


by  Jury.    I  can  never  believe,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)^  so 
long  the  representative  of  the  popular  nor 
bility,  and  the  little  of  confidence  and  re- 
gard   between  them  and  the  people— r 
whose  unaffected  simplicity  of  heart  and 
manners  endears  him  to  all,  while  it  sheds 
agrace  even  upon  his  high  dignity  of  rank — 
I  will  never  believe  that  he  has  consented 
to  this  assassination  of  the  Constitution. 
The  next  evil  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  takes 
away  the  right  of  personal  freedom.    If 
this  Act  pass,  I  assert  that  personal  free- 
dom in  Ireland  is  at  an  end.    Considering 
the  excessive  looseness  of  the  framing  of 
the  Act,  it  might  be  a  question  with  some 
Gentlemen  how  far  its  provisions  went  in 
this  respect ;  but  with  me  it  is  no  question. 
However,  supposing    that  there    should 
arise  a  question  on  Uie  subject,  on  a  nice 
comparison  of  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Act,  oh,  what  a  competent  tribunal 
has  been  selected  to  decide  the  matter ! 
Military  officers  were  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  legal  niceties.    From  the  moment 
this  Act  passes,  no  man  in  Ireland  will 
dare  to  offend  a  powerful  neighbour  with- 
out having  occasion  to  tremble  at  the  prob- 
able consequences ;  no  woman  in  Ireland 
— but  I  will  not  follow  up  the  subject. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  fact.     It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
an  application  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  show 
the  return  under  this  Act.     Its  next  great 
feature  is,  that  it  takes  away  the  right  of 
complaint.     If  two  men  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  talk  together  of  their  misfortunes, 
that    will  be  a  meeting  under  the  Act, 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  able  to  seize 
and  imprison  them.     What  right  of  com- 
plaint can  there  be  when  it  is  so  fettered 
and  manacled  ?    A  man  may,  to  be  sure, 
complain  tohimself — that  will  be  no  offence; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  complaint  unless 
you  can  pour  it  into  the  ear  of  another  ? 
But  if  you  attempt  that,  you  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     The  Bill, 
then,  takes  away  the  Trial  by  Jury,  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  right  of  complaint ;  it 
does  more — it  annihilates  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.     Let  me  see  the  person  who 
dare  to  speak  out  the  truth  in  a  newspaper. 
If,  for  instance,  a  writer  should  touch  on 
the  question  of  tithes,  by  the  Whiteboy 
Act,  any  publication  tending  to  excite  a 
combination  or  conspiracy  against  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  subjects  the  writer  to  pro- 
secution for  a  transportable  felony  or  a 
serious  misdemeanour.     But  by  this  Act 
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there '  is  left  no  room  for  interference. 
The  appearance  of  a  newspaper  in  a  dis- 
turbed district  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  publication  there.     Are  you  not  ac- 

auaioted  with  the  case  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
le  member  for*  Westminster,  in  which  it 
was  solemnly  decided  that  *  dropping  a 
letter  into  the  post-office  at  Derby  was 
eridence  of  its  publication  there?  But 
this  Act  left  no  room  for  construction,  be- 
cadse  the  appearance  of  the  paper  was 
proof  of  its  publication.  The  next  evil 
feature  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  takes  away 
the  right  of  petition — that  right  which  has 
always  ranked  next  in  importance  to  Trial 
by  Jury.  Why  had  the  English  people 
superseded  one  family,  and  placed  another 
oh  the  Throne  ?  Was  it  not  to  secure  the 
Trial  by  Jury  and  right  of  petition  ?  Why 
are  we  assembled  here  ?  Why  has  a  Re- 
formed [Parliament  been  called  into  ex- 
istence with  so  much  toil  and  difficulty  ? 
Was  it  not  because  the  former  Parliament 
were  supposed  not  to  listen  to  the  prayers, 
and  from  a  corrupt  regard  to  their  own 
individual  interest,  to  neglect  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  ?  This  Reformed  Par- 
liament then  is  constituted  to  attend  to 
the  petitions  of  the  people — will  its  first 
Act  be  to  annihilate  the  very  right  to  peti- 
tion ?  No  doubt,  if  meetings  are  held  to 
laod  the  character  and  demeanour  of 
young  officers,  to  hold  them  up  as  miracles 
of  discretion,  justice,  patience,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  pleasing  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  authorities,  permission  will 
readily  be  granted  for  such  ;  but  woe  to 
the  man  who  presumes  to  ask  for  redress 
of  grievances.  What  absurdity,  to  give 
the  very  man  whose  conduct  is  most  liable 
to  become  the  subject  of  complaint  a  right 
to  quash  all  complaint !  Well  then,  this 
Bill  destroys  Trial  by  Jury — personal  free- 
dom— the  right  of  complaint — the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition ;  all 
this  is  done  by  it.  I  hope  that  every  Gen- 
tleman, as  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  clear  his 
conduct  before  his  constituents,  will  weigh 
this  fearful  catalogue.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  shakes  his  head; 
but  I  repeat  it,  and  defy  contradiction, 
that  no  meeting  can  be  held  in  Ireland 
without  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.  Petition!  Why,  what  mode  re- 
mains to  a  man  but  to  get  up  his  petition 
in  a  coffee-house,  to  hawk  it  about  from 
street  to  street,  and  beg  for  signatures? 
But,  Reformers  of  England,  how  do  you 
petition  with  effect  ?  Is  it  in  ihat  manner  ? 


Is  it  not  your  first  object  to  get  a  public 
meeting,  to  collect  and  declare  the  general 
opinion  ?  As  soon  as  a  petition  is  pre* 
sented,  what  is  the  first  question  asked  in 
this  House  ? — Is  it  nuraerouslyBigned  ?  But 
some  one  gets  up  and  says,  "  that  may  be, 
but  it  is  a  hole-and-corner  petition."  An- 
other bad  feature  in  the  Bill  is,  that  it 
expressly  cuts  off  the  power  of  actual 
discussion  and  deliberation — it  does  not 
prohibit  a  meeting,  because  the  professed 
object  is  something  different  from  the  real 
— that  poor  defence  it  has  not ;  its  open 
declaration  is,  that  it  was  designed  to 
prevent  meetings  for  the  bond  fide  object 
of  real  petition  and  complaint.  Woe  to 
the  man  who  should  ask  leave  to  hold  a 
meeting,  the  objects  of  which  were  not 
approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant!  I  have 
now  briefly  touched  on  the  general  features 
of  the  Bill;  it  has  been  a  tedious,  irksome, 
unpleasant  duty ;  but  I  was  bound  to  make 
the  Reformed  Parliament  aware  of  what 
law  it  is  they  are  about  to  pass.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  language  of  this 
cruel,  ensnaring  Act,  is  exceedingly  loose; 
I  never  met  any  so  utterly  untechnical  and 
indefinite  in  its  phraseology.  From  the 
high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  profound 
knowledge  and  legal  accuracy  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (the  So- 
licitor General),  I  feel  a  perfect  convic- 
tion— though,  I  admit,  grounded  on 
nothing  more  than  that  opinion — that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  never  saw 
this  Bill.  I  do  not  know;  but  if  he  has 
seen  it,  I  confess  my  astonishment.  The 
looseness  of  the  language  is  surprising ;  in 
the  14th  section  it  is  directed  that  "  every 
person  charged  with  any  of  the  offences 
hereinafter  mentioned  or  referred  to,  may 
be,  and  such  persons  shall  be,  summarily 
tried  by  Courts -martial."  Any  of  the 
offences  hereinafter  mentioned !  What  a 
specification  in  so  dangerous  a  statute! 
The  same  vagueness  prevails  in  the  1 7th 
section;  but  I  come  to  the  27th,  which 
takes  away  personal  liberty,  by  which  any 
persons  may  be  arrested,  committed,  or  de- 
tained in  custody,  and  the  sole  return  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is,  that  the  act  was 
done  under  the  Bill.  This  section  further 
empowers  the  prisoner  to  be  confined 
wheresoever  his  gaoler  or  keeper  pleases. 
What  I  the  man  is  not  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  King's  jails,  where  Sheriffs,  Magis- 
trates, responsible  officers,  may  see  him. 
He  may  be  Hung  into  the  black- hole  of  a 
barrack,  or  into  its  filth-hole.    [A  laugh.] 
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You  smile;    but  can  you  deny  the  fact? 
He  might  haveprotection  if  confined  in  an 
ordinary  jail.  The  Sheriff  is  a  responsible 
ofiBcer ;  the  man's  relations  would  have  ac- 
cess to  him ;  but  by  this  inhuman  and  tyran- 
nical Bill,  anyplace  in  Ireland  which  any  one 
delegated  by  authority  chooses,  may  be  the 
jail  of  the  victim  of  private  malice  or  of 
Oovemment  vengeance.   Can  I  be  blamed 
if  my  temper  does  not  always  exhibit  per- 
fect equanimity,  when  such  laws  are  to  be 
enacted  for  Ireland?    But  is  it  possible 
that  a  Reformed  Parliament  will  grant  the 
power  of  dragging  a  man  from  his  home, 
to  be  imprisoned  wherever  and  however 
his  jailor  pleases  ?    Surely  this  provision, 
this  admirable  clause,  can  proceed  from 
no  other  than  a  distinguished  equity  law- 
yer, whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
those  ennobling  studies  that  purify  and 
soften  the  heart,   and  who  has  equally 
cultivated    the  means  of  discriminating 
guilt  from  innocence,  and  securing  the 
latter   from    oppression.      Some  mighty 
genius   was  certainly  required;    for  no 
ordinary  intellect  could    have    invented 
such  a  section.    An  hon.  Member  said, 
he  would  prefer  living  in  Algiers  to  living 
in  Kilkenny.    But  this  Bill  comes  from  no 
other    meridian    than    that    of   Algiers. 
There  are  such  prisons  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  Algiers ;  in  England  they  were 
never  before  heard  of.     If  it  be  necessary 
to  have  a  severe  bill  enforced,  what  mis- 
chief would  it  do  if  common  jails  were 
employed  ?    How  does  this  clause  tend  to 
put  down  crime  ?    The  present  law  gives 
the  power  of  removing  a  prisoner  from  one 
jail  to  another.     Is  not  that  sufficient, 
without  giving  a  military  subaltern   the 
power  of  imprisoning  a  man  where  he 
chooses  ?  And  mark  the  terms  of  the  Act : 
Any  person  authorised   under  this   Bill, 
whether  justice,  constable,  peace-officer, 
all  commissioned  officers  in  command  of 
any  portion   of  his  Majesty's  troops,  or 
any  person  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
may  think  fit  to  empower,  can  exercise 
this  terrible  right,  and  confine  the  prisoner 
wheresoever  he  pleases.    This  Bill  is  the 
great  triumph  of   the  Tories  over    the 
AVhigs.     When  did  the  former  bring  in 
such  a  measure  ?     When  did  they  dream 
of  it?  1  bore  a  political  enmity  once  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth  ;  at  one  time  it  deepened  into  per- 
sonal  hatred;  but  I  was  wrong,   and  I 
acknowledged  it  in  person.    In  my  politi- 
cal animosity^  akO|  I  begin  to  see  cause 


for  regret,  when  such— I  will  not  say 
diabolical  measures — for  words  are  wasted 
on  them — are  introduced  by  the  Whiga. 
But  if  such  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  by 
the  Tories,  what  flaming  orations  woald 
not  the  present  Ministers  deliver  against 
it — how  they  would  protest  against  im- 
prisoning the  meanest  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects. They  would  declare  themselvea  the 
protectors  of  the  people ;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  honest 
dignity  of  his  nature,  would  have  been 
openly  and  fearlessly  arrayed  against  the 
oppressive  law.  I  hope,  then,  that  some 
things  I  hear  are  true,  and  that  there  is  to 
be  no  coalition  between  such  discordant 
materials.  One  circumstance  I  shall 
notice  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  legtsla* 
tion.  The  JDublin  Oatette — of  which  it  is 
said,  if  you  wish  to  conceal  anything  ad- 
vertise it  in  The  Dublin  Gaxette — is  to  be 
evidence  that  a  district  has  been  pro* 
claimed.  The  people  are  charged  with 
publishing  illegal  notices,  and  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  correct  their  taste  in  that 
respect.  Now,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
to  be  put  into  execution,  it  was  necessary 
to  post  notices  on  the  church  and  chapel 
of  the  parish  ;  but  The  Dublin  Oazette  is 
sufficient  when  the  district  is  to  be  put 
under  martial  law.  If  the  Act  was  not  to 
be  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  what  harm 
would  there  be  in  giving  the  same  notice  ? 
To  come  to  the  question  of  Courts-martial, 
I  think  they  will  be  found  ineffectual  for 
their  purposes.  The  army  I  have  no  wish 
to  disparage — a  braver  body  of  men  I  know 
never  existed — the  officers  also  can  claim 
no  merit  which  I  am  not  ready  to  concede 
to  them ;  some  are  men  of  superior  minds, 
some  of  plain  capacities,  and  others  are 
not  distinguished  for  any  shining  talents ; 
but  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  take  them 
altogether,  they  are  the  worst  judges  in 
the  world.  The  case  of  Somerville  sup- 
plies evidence  enough  on  that  point.  In 
the  course  of  my  professional  duties,  I 
have  met  three  or  four  cases  in  which 
paymasters  were  involved,  and  I  saw  that 
the  major's  party  pulled  one  way  and  the 
colonel's  party  another  [iVo,  no  /].  I  say. 
Yes,  yes !  Am  I  to  mince  the  matter — to 
fritter  away  my  case,  when  I  speak  of 
facts,  which  I  have  myself  witnessed? 
[Namef  name !]  I  will  not  mention  indi- 
vidual names ;  but  1  repeat  that  officers 
are  not  fit  to  be  judges  of  the  land.  I  say 
that  the  gallant  Officer  himself  has  not 
been  fitted  by  the  course  of  bb  eduealioo 
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for  dkcharging^  their  duties,  and  that  he 
hat  not  acquired  that  delicate  discrimina- 
iion  of  the  motives  aud  characters  of  wit- 
nesses or  prosecutors,  which  is  necessary 
to  a  Judge.  I  cannot  adequately  express 
my  contempt  for  Courts-martial  as  tri- 
bunals to  try  the  people.  Well,  then,  five 
or  nine  ensigns  or  lieutenants,  with  one 
field  oflficer  are  to  form  the  Court,  and  the 
presence  of  this  field  officer  is  the  first 
guarantee  of  impartiality.  There  is  an- 
other precaution,  to  be  sure — the  subalterns 
are  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  be  two  years  in 
the  army,  in  order  to  learn  that  obedience 
is  the  first  virtue  of  a  soldier.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  turns  the  Judge  out  of 
the  Box — the  Judge  who  had  studied 
human  nature  for  years,  by  experience  had 
learned  to  distinguish  the  clashing  diver- 
sities of  guilt  and  innocence,  and  to  pour 
the  drop  of  mercy  into  tlie  prisoner's  scale, 
when  it  is  wavered  in  doubt.  His  viginti 
amuxrum  lucyhrationes  are  tlirown  aside  as 
nselesf,  and  he  himself  is  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  field  officer.  If  a  British  sub- 
ject commits  an  offence,  he  is  tried  by 
twelve  Jurprs,  and  he  may  object  to  any 
twenty-one  on  the  panel  if  he  only  dislikes 
their  countenances;  but  let  an  Irishman 
utter  a  word  against  any  of  the  four 
ensigns!  They  are  to  decide  the  case; 
they  were  ordered  to  come,  and  they  are 
there ;  their  business  is  to  obey  orders,  and 
the  prisoner  must  be  content  with  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley) 
triumphs — he  may  well  do  so.  Ireland  is 
his  domain;  he  rules  her  with  uncon- 
trolled power.  Woe  to  the  man  that  will 
dare  to  sneer  or  smile  at  him.  Three 
ensigns  may,  under  his  Bill,  convict  any 
man ;  but  has  Ireland  had  no  experience  of 
Courts-martial?  All  their  acts  certainly 
were  not  wicked,  but  dreadful  atrocities 
were  committed  by  them,  the  most  pro- 
minent of  which  stared  out  and  caught 
public  attention — still  only  the  grossest 
were  remembered.  Need  I  allude  to  the 
notorious  case  of  Grady,  who  refusing,  or, 
as  he  said,  unable  to  identify  a  prisoner, 
of  whose  person  he  had,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion given  a  description,  was  instantly  led 
out  and  whipped  for  this  offence?  He 
was  called  on  a  second  time — a  second  time 
he  declared  his  inability,  and  a  second 
time  he  was  flogged.  He  was  called  on 
a  third  time,  a  third  time  he  refused,  and 
a  third  time  he  was  fio^ged.  Has  the 
House  not  also  heard  of  Su  Edward  Cro/i- 


bie's  case  ?  I  have  mentioned  to  the 
House  already  the  case  of  that  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  who  was  tried  in  1798, 
before  a  Court-martial,  at  which  a  major 
of  dragoons,  a  fieldofficer  of  rank,  presided, 
and  has  any  one  ventured  to  contradict  my 
statement  with  regard  to  it  ?  Since  I  re- 
ferred to  that  case,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  and 
I  am  sure  the  House  will,  in  justice  to  the 
writer,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  his  respected  father,  suffer  me  to  read 
to  it  a  passage  from  that  letter.  The 
writer,  after  expressing  his  thanks  to  me 
for  having  brought  the  case  before  the 
House,  enclosed  to  me  a  letter,  written  by 
a  nephew  of  his  father,  in  the  3^ear  1826, 
which  I  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  now  read  to  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  then  read  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Douglas,  to  Edward  Cros- 
bie, Esq.,  and  dated  Glebe-house,  Kil- 
cullen,  August  I,  1826: — '  I  am  glad  to 
'  communicate  a  fact  which  came  to  my 

*  knowledge  but  a  few  days  ago,    and 

*  which  gives  decided  confirmation  of  the 
'  generally  received  opinion  of  your  la- 
^  mented  father's  innocence ;  indeed,  there 

*  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  murder  of 
'  your  father.  Mr.  Dundas,  who  lives 
'  near  me,  was,  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
'  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  General 
^  Dundas,  who  had  the  command-in-chief 
'  in   Ireland.     When   the   report  of   the 

*  Court-martial  was  laid  before  him,  he 
'  saw  at  one  glance  that  the  conviction  of 
'  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  was  against  justice 

*  and  truth,  unsupported  by  any  evidence; 

*  he  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  stop 

*  proceedings,  and  even  to  release  my 
'  uncle  ;  but  the  general  who  commanded 
'  at  Carlo w  anticipated  the  reprieve  he 
'  knew   must  come,  and  had  my  dear 

*  uncle  executed  at  torch-light,  about 
'  twenty  minutes  before  the  dragoons  ar- 

*  rived.  Shall  I  now  be  called  upon,  as  I 
have  been  called  u  pon,  to  name  a  Cou  rt-mar- 
tial  that  had  grossly  abused  the  powers  con- 
fided to  it  ?  I  have  stated  the  instances 
of  two  that  have  done  so,  and  if  that  will 
not  satisfy  the  House,  that  such  tribunals 
are  liable,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
be  perverted  into  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  I  will,  for  its  satisfaction, 
mention  a  third  case,  that  occurred  during 
the  disturbances  in  1798.  That  case  was 
this  : — In  one  of  the  southern  counties  there 
was  an  attorney,  who  had  partly  inherited| 
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and,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  partly 
acquired  considerable  landed  property; 
part  of  this  property  was  subject  to  a  judg- 
ment debt  to  a  lady — not  an  uncommon 
mode  at  that  time  amongst  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  providing  for  their  families.  The 
lady  had  three  sons — one  of  them  living 
as  a  country  gentleman,  another  at  college, 
and  the  third  at  school.  The  attorney  was 
what  was  denominated  a  loyal  Magistrate 
of  1798.  This  attorney  caused  her  three 
sons  to  be  arrested,  and  thrown  into  jail. 
The  attorney  then  wrote  to  the  mother, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  commenced  proceed- 
ings for  recovery  of  the  judgment,  to  in- 
form her  that  unless  she  immediately  re- 
leased the  debt,  her  three  sons  should  be 
hanged  in  Limerick !  If  the  righthon .  Secre- 
tary would  ask  the  Cursitor  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  would  inform  him  that 
the  lady  was  his  own  mother,  that  she 
was  thrown  into  prison,  that  he  also  suf- 
fered a  long  imprisonment,  during  which 
he  was  treated  with  much  cruelty,  and 
manacled  with  irons  sixty-eight  pounds  in 
weight.  The  Court-martial,  however,  did 
not  take  place.  From  day  to  day  the 
mother  was  threatened,  but  her  affection 
for  her  son  was  strong,  and  her  firmness 
was  equal  to  her  affection.  She  inflexibly 
refused  to  yield  her  rights.  I  feel  great 
respect  for  that  mother;  few  would  act 
like  her;  she  was  not  tried  by  the  Court- 
'  martial,  but  was  brought  up  to  the  Assizes 
and  discharged  by  proclamation,  but  the 
following  day  she  was  sent  back  to  gaol. 
Thus  you  have  these  features  in  the  Bill 
— ^the  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended, 
offenders  may  be  imprisoned  in  any  place 
that  may  be  thought  proper — all  meetings 
are  put  an  end  to — Courts-martial  are 
universally  instituted;  for  let  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tell  me  that  they  are 
not  universal.  I  am  aware  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  denied  that  this  Bill 
rendered  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts-martial 
universal,  but  I  will  maintain  that  it  does. 
There  is  one  section  that  seems  to  qualify 
the  power,  but  there  is  another,  and  an 
antecedent  section,  that  appears  to  render 
it  universal,  and  I  beg  as  a  lawyer  to  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  parti- 
cular affirmative  does  not  diminish  the 
force  of  a  general  precedent  affirmative. 
One  of  the  clauses  empowers  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  send  persons  charged  with 
offences  under  this  Act  to  trial  before 
Courts-martial,  and  the  House  will  find 
that  by  the  seyenteeDUi  section  of  the  Act 


there  is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  power  thus  intrusted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the 
Act  runs  in  these  words: — '*And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland,  or  other  person  duly  authorised 
by  him  or  them,  is  and  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  order  that  every  person  charged 
with  any  of  the  offences  hereinafter  men- 
tioned or  referred  to  may  be,  and  such 
persons  shall  be,  summarily  tried  by  and 
before  such  Court-martial ;  and  the  sen- 
tence of  such  Court-martial,  when  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  or 
by  any  officer  by  him  or  them  authorised 
to  convene  such  Court-martial,  and  to 
confirm  the  sentences  of  such  Conrt- 
martial,  shall  be  carried  into  executtOD, 
and  shall  have  the  like  effect  as  if  the 
trial  of  such  offences  had  been  had  before, 
and  the  sentences  had  been  passed  by  any 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general 
gaol  delivery,  or  sessions  of  the  peace." 
Now,  here  comes  the  question  that  I  wish 
to  raise.  If  the  seventeenth  section  do 
not  specifically  define,  as  it  does  not,  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I  will 
affirm,  that,  under  the  fourteenth  section, 
which  I  have  just  read,  any  one  may  be 
sent  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  tried 
before  a  Court-martial  for  anything,  or  for 
any  offence  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted in  any -place,  and  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  consider  to  be  a  matter 
that  should  be  adjudicated  before  such  a 
tribunal.  |^Mr.  Stanley  asked,  across  the 
Table,  if  Mr.  O'Connell  had  read  the  tenth 
section  ?]  I  have  read  the  tenth  section  asat- 
tentively  as  the  fourteenth.  The  tenth  sec- 
tion certainly  does  not  describe  the  places 
where  Courts-martial  shall  be  held,  and 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  under  that  sec- 
tion Courts-martial  must  be  held  for  the 
trial  of  offences  within  the  proclaimed 
districts,  but  then  the  fourteenth  section 
empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send 
any  persons  for  any  offences,  no  matter  in 
what  district  committed,  before  such 
Courts-martial  for  trial ;  and  then  comes 
the  seventeenth  section,  in  which  it  is 
enacted  that  persons  shall  be  sent  for  trial 
before  such  Courts-martial  for  offences, 
whether  the  offences  so  charged,  having 
been  committed  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  shall  or  shall  not  have  been 
committed  beforetheissuingof  any  pfoclam* 

ation  under  this  Act.  Hersi  theiefoiei  is- a 
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clante  with  a  manifest  e^  post  facto  opera- 
tioo,  and  this  is  one  of  my  great  complaints 
against  the  Bill.  From  the  moment  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  a  district  which, 
perhaps,  is  now  perfectly  tranquil,  but 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  majf  proclaim 
six  months  hence,  individuals  will  be  liable 
to  be  dragged  before  a  Court-martial,  and 
made  to  answer  for  offences  alleged  to 
have  occuned  six  months  before.  1  shall 
not  detain  the  House  longer  upon  this 
portion  of  the  Bill :  but  I  cannot  avoid 
referring,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  sections  of  the  Act. 
Under  those  sections  (the  objects  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  not  very  indistinct)  there  is 
not  a  single  man  in  England  who  may 
not  be  carried  before  those  Courts-martial 
in  Ireland;-  under  those  clauses  every 
single  individual  in  this  House,  and  out  of 
this  House — perhaps  it  might  not  be  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
only  one  individual  was  looked  for — may 
be  summoned  before  those  Courts-martial 
in  Ireland.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that 
this  Bill  is  not  limited  to  Ireland;  it 
contains  not  the  usual  clause  that  it  **  shall 
be  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland ;  "  it  has  no  such 
words  in  it,  and,  therefore,  I  do  affirm  that 
under  the  sixteenth  section  those  Courts- 
martial  could  summon  by  warrant  any  one 
in  the  British  dominions  to  attend  them, 
and  under  that  section  any  man  in  Eng- 
land might  be  dragged  over  as  a  witness 
to  attend  those  Courts-martial  in  Ireland, 
and  when  they  had  liim  there  they  might 
try  him  for  what  they  pleased.  Oh  !  there 
is  another  feature^  which  I  must  not  forget. 
It  is  for  the  first  time  declared  in  the 
history  of  legislation,  except  in  the  in- 
stance of  ofiences  under  the  excise  and  the 
revenue  laws,  that  where  a  man  is 
charged  by  an  indictment,  he  is  not  to 
be  considered  innocent  till  he  has  been 
proved  guilty.  I  ask  how  it  is  such  a 
change  is  now  contemplated  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  can 
propose  to  take  away  this  safeguard  ?  Even 
the  Insurrection  Act,  or  the  Arms  Act, 
vras  not  equal  to  this.  Under  these  Acts 
no  man  was  to  be  convicted  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  had  a  guilty  know- 
ledge of  the  possession  of  arms;  but 
under  the  present  Act,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  is,  that  a  man  has  arms  in 
his  house,  and  he  must  be  convicted 
unless  he  can  do  that  which  is  most  diffi- 
coli  to  proTe,  that  he  was  ignorant  of 


their  being  in  his  possession ;  so  that  were 
they  hidden  for  that  purpose  by  an  enemy, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  man  must  be 
convicted.  As  to  signals  also,  this  Act  is 
most  remarkable — all  signals  by  smoke 
are  declared  illegal.  The  Bill  indeed  is  as 
ludicrous  as  it  is  atrocious.  It  is  as  great  a 
compound  of  absurdity  and  atrocity  as 
ever  was  perpetrated  by  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment. What  poor  man  was  there  whose 
chimney  did  not  send  up  daily  a  signal  of 
smoke,  if  he  had  anything  to  cook  for  his 
family's  dinner  ?  But  here  was  the  absurdity 
of  the  Act,  that  a  party  of  the  police  may  see 
the  smoke  rising  from  a  poor  man's  cabin 
on  a  hill,  which  they  may  fancy  to  be  a 
signal,  and  three  months  after  will  call  on 
him  to  take  his  trial  before  a  Court* 
martial,  and  call  on  him  to  disprove  the 
fact  that  the  smoke  is  a  signal,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  a  signal,  unless  that 
fact  can  be  disproved.  Reformers  of 
England  I  hope  will  look  to  this  Bill. 
You  talk  about  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment; and  you  say  that  you  will  pass  the 
Bill  on  account  of  your  confidence ;  but  I 
hope  you  said,  that  not  being  aware  of  what 
this  Bill  really  is ;  and  I  hope,  now  that  you 
are  aware  of  it,  you  will  feel  that  it  is 
a  Bill  which  ought  not  to  pass  this 
House.  It  is  a  Bill  which  places  in- 
nocence in  the  situation  of  guilt ;  which 
gives  the  Government  the  power  of  throw- 
ing us  into  secret  dungeons ;  which  takes 
away  all  ability  of  resistance,  and  sup- 
presses the  power  of  complaint.  I  fear  I 
weary  the  House  in  describing  the  Bill, 
but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so.  And 
this  is  the  composition  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  is  about  to  lend  his  name ; 
this  is  the  Act  which  is  to  have  his  sanc- 
tion !  I  ask  you  whether  this  Act  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Ireland?  It  is,  indeed,  just 
such  a  union  as  that  which  some  of  the 
tyrants  of  old  instituted  between  a  dead 
body,  and  a  living  man,  though  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  putres- 
cency  of  the  dead  body  destroyed  the  life 
of  the  other.  I  beseech  tlie  reformers  of 
England  to  consider  this,  and  also  to  con- 
sider, how  it  is  likely  to  affect  England 
itself.  Let  but  this  Act  once  take  place 
in  Ireland,  and  let  a  successful  court 
manoeuvre  or  intrigue,  throw  the  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
present  administration,  and  of  some  who 
do  not  belong  to  it,  and  with  such  an  Act 
in  operatioQ  io  Ireland^  schedule  A  wili 
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be  revived^  and  you  will  have  105  tnem- 
ben  for  Ireland  ready  to  back  any  minis- 
try, however  corrupt  or  despotic.  Minis- 
terial oiachinea  might  soon  be  put  in 
motion,  and  Ministers  might  have  just  as 
good  an  un-reformed  Parliament  as  you 
had  before.  At  all  events,  if  they  have 
not,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  power  or 
inclination^  but  from  want  of  dexterity. 
I  ask  on  what  evidence  you  are  about  to 
pass  this  measure  ?  Such  a  Bill  as  this 
ought  to  be  grounded  upon  the  most  irre- 
fragable, complete,  and  absolute  evidence 
of  its  necessity.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  talk 
about  confidence.*  We  must  not  consent 
to  see  the  Constitution  abolished,  without 
the  strictest,  most  irresistible  evidence  of 
necessity.  This  evidence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  a  painful,  deliberate  inves* 
tigation  and  inquiry.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  there  arc  crimes;  we  all 
admit  that  crimes  exist.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say,  that  crimes  must  be  put  down ;  we 
all  admit  that  crimes  ought  to  be  put 
down.  But  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do 
this,  to  annihilate  the  Constitution  ?  Every 
body  admits  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  crime  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  must 
we  put  down  the  Constitution  ?  I  shall 
notice  but  very  briefly  the  observa- 
tions of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  spo- 
ken on  the  other  side  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
Devonshire,  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General,  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
navcd  Captain,  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  St.  Albans,  the  noble  Lord,  the  mem- 
ber for  Nottingham,  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Tamworth,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Devon- 
shire, the  only  argument  that  I  could 
collect  from  him  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
and  the  only  reason  why  he  would  support 
it,  was,  because  he  was  friendly  to  Ireland. 
If  this  be  the  case,  all  I  can  say,  and  I  say 
it  with  mat  sincerity,  and  unaffectedly : 
''  May  God  preserve  us  from  our  friends." 
As  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  General,  he  did 
not  do  much  more  than  describe  several 
conversations  which  he  had  with  the  pea- 
santry in  Clare,  and  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
and  he  also  bore  testimony  to  the  hos- 
pitality with  which  he  was  received.  All 
1  can  do  in  cetnm  ia  to  present  my  com- 
plimantt  Sot  tha  nuuuMr  in  whicli  ho  hat 


thought  proper  to  evince  hii  gratitude. 
The  gallant  naval  Officer  stated,  that 
he  had  disported  himself  by  hooting 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  he  also 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  Irish  hos- 
pitality— I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
ne  makes  us  a  very  good  return.  Heseema 
to  have  allowed  his  apprehenswn  to  pre- 
vail so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  utter  calumniet 
against  the  people  of  Ireland.  [*'  No/' 
from  Captain  BerkeUiy,]  I  say  jm. 
[No,]  I  say  yes— and  I  tell  the  gallant 
Captain  I  can  prove  it.  It  aeems  that, 
from  some  apprehensions — I  do  not  use 
the  word  in  an  offensive  sense — the  gallant 
Captain  went  about  armed*.  He  stated, 
that  he  followed  the  example  of  the  gentry, 
[Captain  Berkeley:  I  did  not]  I  be§^ 
pardon  of  the  gallant  Captain.  I  certainly 
so  understood  him,  but  it  appears  I  am 
mistaken.  The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
(Sir  George  Grey)  favoured  us  with  a  dis* 
sertation  upon  agitation,  and  his  reaaona 
for  supporting  the  Bill,  and,  amongat 
other  things,  he  commented  upon  soma 
observations  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Tipperary.  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  in- 
duces me  to  become  a  most  incurable 
Repealer — for  when  I  find  a  Gentleman 
of  his  great  talents,  legislating  in  such 
utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  1 
cannot  but  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
necessity  for  a  domestic  Legislature.  The 
history  of  agitation  which  he  gave  betrayed 
the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  what  I  was  more  particularly 
surprised  at,  was  his  ignorance  upon  a 
subject  more  peculiarly  connected  with 
his  own  profession.  To  a  remark  respect- 
ing the  trial  of  capital  felonies  by  Special 
Commissions,  he  answered  as  though  it 
was  said  they  should  be  tried  by  Special 
Juries.  It  would  cause  much  amuse- 
ment in  Ireland  to  hear  of  capital 
felonies  being  tried  by  Special  Juries. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  also  said, 
that  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  broi^ht  in 
as  soon  as  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  this 
House,  in  order  to  meet  it.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake — there  never  was 
greater  proof  of  ignorance  in  point  of 
fact.  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  agitated 
in  1830,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power, 
and  they  issued  proclamations  to  put  it 
down.  It  was  agitated  in  1831,  when 
the  Whigs  were  in  power,  before  they 
brought  in  the  Reform  Sill,  and  thtv 
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had  been  the  subject  of  agitation  from 
the  year  1810  to  the  year  1817,  and 
its  poetponement  was  publicly  avowed. 
Indeed,  I  myself  publicly  avowed,  that 
the  question  woula  be  postponed  till  we 
had  gained  an  equality  of  civil  rights  in 
Ireland.  Instead  of  its  being  brought  up 
to  meet  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was,  in  point 
of  fact»  suspended  by  the  Reform  Bill ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  totally  given  up  when  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill  was  brought  in,  had  that  Bill 
been  equal  to  the  English  Reform  Bill — 
had  its  provisions  been  framed  in  a  spirit 
of  Aumess  and  equality — so  far,  therefore, 
ne  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  is  about 
to  legislate  on  a  supposition  of  the  ac- 
cnracy  of  the  facts  which  he  stated,  he 
is  about  to  legislate  under  an  erroneous 
impresMon.  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Albans  declared,  that  his  support  of  the 
Bill  was  founded  on  the  intimidation 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  proof 
of  that  intimidation,  referred  to  the 
ease  of  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  the 
ver.  Mr.  Qoing.  I  wish  very  much  that 
an  inquiry  could  be  instituted  into  the 
trial  of  that  case,  as  I  am  sure  I  could 
prove  that  no  intimidation  did  exist,  and 
that  a  very  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
impression  has  gone  forth  to  the  world  on 
this  subject.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Going 
took  place  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
his  son-in-law  was  not  a  material  witness, 
and  that  he  was  not  absent  through  in- 
timidation. What  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Solicitor  General,  or  of 
those  who  attended  to  prosecute  on  be- 
half of  the  Crown,  if  he  had  been  a 
material  witness ;  more  especially  if  threats 
were  used  to  prevent  his  attendance  ? 
Why,  they  would  have  caused  the  trial 
to  be  postponed,  and  have  detained  the 
prisoners,  or,  at  least,  placed  them  under 
strict  rule.  The  hon.  Gentleman  is 
totally  misinformed.  The  son-in-law  was 
not  a  material  evidence,  and  three  or  four 
witnesses  were  produced.  The  case  was 
a  doubtful  case ;  the  Judge  expressed 
doubts ;  the  Jury  gave  the  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  acquitted  them ; 
the  Judge  approved  of  the  verdict ;  and 
nothing-  ever  happened  to  any  of  the 
witnesses  who  came  forward  to  give 
evidence  against  the  prisoners.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Albans  ;  and  when  I  see  a 
man  like  him  legislating  for  Ireland  under 


such  ignorance  of  her  real  state,  it  adds 
another  circumstance  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Repeal.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  mistake  into  which 
he  has  been  led  will  not  be  suffered  to  oper- 
ate to  the  injury  of  Ireland,  but  that  he 
will  review  his  opinion,  and  not  take  part 
against  Ireland,  at  least,  without  previous 
investigation.  As  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
member  for  Nottingham,  who  came  for- 
ward with  much  of  that  diffidence  which  is 
frequently  to  be  found  united  with  an  ex- 
cellent character,  and  a  mind  not  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  its  own  powers,  he 
certainly  made  a  very  important  statement 
respecting  the  state  of  crune  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  He  said,  there  had  been  400 
crimes  in  that  county  within  the  last  two 
months  ;  but  he  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  all  the  assaults  which  had 
happened  at  two  contested  elections,  which 
were  contested  with  peculiar  animosity, 
were  included  in  that  list ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  at  least  250  cases  of  that 
description  are  included  in  the  400.  And 
what  was  the  proof  which  he  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  Sheriff  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  Jurors 
through  the  intimidation  practised — that 
he  was  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  an 
escort  ?  No  ;  but  that  he  had  raised  the 
fine  on  absence  from  20/.  to  50/.  I  do 
not  see  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  in  his 
place  [**Hear,"/rom  Mr.  Macaulay].  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  hon.  Member  is  present. 
He  said,  that  he  had  read  many  speeches 
of  mine  which  induced  him  to  vote  for  this 
measure.  I  defy  him  to  produce  any  au- 
thentic production  of  mine  possessing  the 
character  that  he  has  attributed  to  those 
speeches.  He  might  have  read  speeches  at- 
attributed  to  me  in  newspapers,  but  he  has 
read  incorrect  reports  of  them.  I  will  tell 
that  hon .  Member  where  to  find  my  speeches. 
He  will  find  them  given  in  the  Dublin 
Morning  Register^  in  the  Pilot j  and  Free" 
man*8  Journal,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
as  to  the  sentiments,  without  giving  the 
exact  phraseology  in  which  those  senti- 
ments were  delivered.  Very  probably  the 
hon.  Member  has  read  the  reports  of  my 
speeches  in  a  Government  print,  and  I  will 
just  give  him  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
such  an  authority  in  Ireland.  There  is  a 
paper  recently  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Dublin.  Connected  with  that 
paper  there  is  an  individual  who  informed 
against  me  at  the  period  I  was  prosecuted 
under  the  Administration  of  the  Marquess 
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Wellesley,  and  with  whom  I  have  not  ex- 
changed a  word  since.  An  inaccurate 
report  of  a  speech  of  mine  having  been 
published  in  that  paper,  the  indivdual  in 
question,  who  was  one  of  the  reporters  of 
the  paper,  rose  in  my  presence  in  a  public 
meeting,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  the  report  as  it  had  been 
alterea  by  the  editor  after  he  gave  it  in. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper  in 
the  pay  of  the  Irish  Government.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wishes  to  read 
misstatements  as  to  Ireland,  let  him  look 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  He  will  there 
find  calumnies  enough  in  relation  to  Ire- 
land. There  never  was  a  composition  con- 
taining more  falsehood.  Let  him  refer  to 
one  article  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of 
elections  in  Ireland,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  prove  it  to  be  full  of  calumnious  as- 
sertions and  falsehoods  on  the  popular 
party  in  Ireland.  I  will,  however,  dismiss 
much  of  incidental  observation  and  re- 
mark, and  come  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  immediately 
before  the  House.  The  first  thing  that  is 
said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  unconstitutional 
— so  foreign  from  every  principle  of  that 
Constitution  which  has  been  so  long  our 
boast — so  utterly  destructive  of  every 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  to  find  par- 
ticular favour  in  the  eyes  of  its  framers. 
This,  they  say,  constitutes  its  great  merit, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  its  ever  being 
brought  into  a  precedent.  Ridiculous  as- 
sertion. It  is  as  a  precedent  that  its 
greatest  danger  consists.  The  Courts- 
martial  have  already  formed  a  precedent 
for  it — and  it  in  turn  will  form  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  invasions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Hereafter  when  a  Minister 
brings  forward  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, and  when  he  shall  be  opposed  by 
those  who  may  call  themselves  Whigs,  he 
will  refer  to  this  measure  with  triumph, 
and  will  say,  **  you  gave  five  Judges  only; 
I  give  nine,  and  they  must  be  unanimous. 
I  send  my  prisoners  to  the  common  gaols: 
you  to  some  private  and  secret  dungeon." 
And  when  he  falls  short  of  you  in  the 
slightest  degree,  instead  of  blushing  for 
his  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  he  will 
feel  himself  entitled  to  boast  of  his  liber- 
ality in  bringing  forward  a  measure  less 
arbitrary  and  despotic  than  yours.  Oh, 
how  I  fancy  I  hear  the  cheers  which  will 
ring  from  those  benches,  when  he  shall 
taunt  the  miDority  with  this  measure. 
This  Bill  goes  to  the  very  furthest  limits 


of  unconstitutionality,  and  leave  a  wide 
bound  within  which  to  range.  I  know  that 
I  am  wearisome  to  the  House,  and  what 
is  worse,  I  have  only  begun.  You  have 
two  things  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
this  Bill  as  applied  to  predial  agitation, 
and  the  necessity  of  coercion  as  applied  to 
political  agitation.  In  order  to  do  this, 
you  must  first  pursue  an  investigation  as 
to  the  causes  of  predial  agitation.  No 
man  can  legislate  for  the  removal  of  this 
evil  without  perfectly  understanding  the 
cause.  I  did  expect  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
who  supported  this  measure,  would  have 
given  us  some  statesmanlike  dissertation 
on  the  causes  of  this  agitation.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  done  so.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  proper  to  enter  into  this 
subject  It  has  been  admitted  by  some 
Members  that  tithes  are  one  of  the  causes. 
The  right  hon.  Grentleman  denied  this; 
but  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Not- 
tingham, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  said  that  Ireland  would 
never  be  tranquillized  until  the  system  of 
tithes  should  be  put  an  end  to.  The  Vestty 
Cess  and  Grand  Jury  Cess  the  rack-rents 
and  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  have 
also  borne  their  part.  But,  if  these  are 
some  of  the  causes  of  predial  agitation,  in 
what  manner  does  this  Act  provide  a 
remedy  ?  It  gives  more  power  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  clergy  ;  and  do  you  think 
they  will  not  use  it  ?  It  gives  more  power 
to  the  collectors  of  Cess  of  various  kinds, 
and  gives  more  power  to  the  landlords ; 
it  gives  them  more  dominion  over  their 
tenants.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  a 
parliament  of  landlords  and  referred  to  the 
improbability  of  landlords  entering  heartily 
into  a  reform  of  those  abuses.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  has  done  much, 
no  doubt  unintentionally,  to  increase  the 
distress  of  Ireland — I  mean  by  the  change 
of  the  currency.  I  know  that  many  a 
family  has  been  ruined  by  that  change — a 
change  which  has  increased  their  rent  and 
their  burthens,  but  diminished  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  and  driven  them  from 
comfort  to  distress,  and  from  distress  to 
the  commission  of  these  very  crimes  which 
this  law  is  to  put  down.  I  have  often 
deliberated  whether  it  was  not  my  duty  to 
use  my  influence  for  the  purpose  of  drivhig 
the  Government  to  a  bank  restriction,  and 
to  a  cheaper  currency.  I  have  not  dofie 
so  yet.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  tbut 
much  of  the  distress  which  exists  cannot 
possibly  be  alleriated  without  «  cbeeper 
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cutrency.    My  hon.  colleague  has  rather 
unceremoniously  introduced  the  name  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Dwyer ;  that  roan  was 
proved  tP  be  a  persecutor  and  an  extor- 
tioner.   A  poor  widow  obtained  a  decree 
against  him  for  exacting  too  rouch  tithe  ; 
she  went  with  a  bailiff  to  enforce  the 
decree,  and  point  out  the  tithe,  and  he 
actually  took  advantage  of  an  Act  passed 
for  very  different  purposes,  summoned  her 
before  a  bench  of  Magistrates,  who  fined 
her  2/.  under  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,though 
she  was  merely  seeking  to  enforce  a  legal 
decree*    This  is  a  fact  which  is  supported 
by  a  letter  that  I  have  seen  from  Mr. 
Staunton  Lambert,  late  member  of  this 
House  for  the  county  of  Galway,  and  a 
most  respectable  gentleman.     It  is  the 
duty  of  Ministers  to  show,  before  bringing 
forward  a  bill  for  authorising  unconstitu- 
tional measures,  that  all  legal  means  of 
remedying  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained have  been  exhausted.    It  is  also 
their  duty  to  show  that  there  exists  no  other 
constitutional  means  not  going  beyond  the 
law  which  they  have  not  exerted.     On 
this  ground,  too,  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  there  exists  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  the  present  coercive  measures. 
If  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  after  having 
used  all  legal  and  constitutional  means, 
had  applied  for  any  such  measures,  there 
is  not  a  single  man  who  would  not  have 
been  ready  to  support  them.    The  House 
would  have  voted  them  unanimously.  Now 
some  such  measures  were  suggested  by  the 
committee  on  the  Queen's  County ;  and 
they  must  have  known  of  their  existence 
and  of  their  efficacy.  This  is  why  I  arraign 
them ;  this  is  why  I  accuse  them ;  because 
they  know  that  there  exist  effectual  means 
and  because  they  do  not  use  those  means 
which  they  have  ready  ;  for  here  is  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  last  year. 
My  accusation  is,  that  they  have  not  used 
the  means  which  have  been  tried  before, 
and  tried  successfully.     They  have  never 
tried  Special  Commissions  in  Ireland  in 
any  instance  in  which  they  have  not  been 
successful.     They  have  tried   them   also 
successfully  in  England.  The  report  stated 
that  the  Special  Commission  in  the  Queen's 
County  had  been  eminently  successful  for 
the  time.     His  Majesty's  Ministers  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  such 
steps  as  they  now  propose,  unless  they 
have  already  tried,  without  success,  those 
means  which  have  been  found  successful 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.     If  we  are 


to  be  suffocated — if  the  liberty  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  trampled  upon — if  we  are  to  be 
taunted  as  the  protectors  of  crime — ^let 
then  the  reformers  in  the  House  require 
the  Ministers  to  show  that  they  have  tried 
all  the  means  which  have  been  suggested 
in  the  Report ;  for  whose  is  this  Report  ? 
Though  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  Committee,  did  not  attend 
— I  also  was  a  member,  and  was  able  to  at- 
tend only  one  day — the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary must  at  least  nave  read  the  Report.  He 
had  the  power  of  exercising  his  judgment 
with  respect  to  it.     If  he  had  objected  to 
any  parts  of  the  Report,  would  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  have  made  such  a  Report  without 
carefully    listening    to  his   suggestions? 
The  Committee  tell  this  House  that  the 
Queen's  County  was  quieted  by  a  Special 
Commission,  and  give  as  their  authority 
the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
which  states  that  such  has  always  been  the 
case  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  for  seventeen  years  Crown  Solicitor 
on  the  Munster  circuit,  the  largest  in  Ire- 
land— a  more  intelligent,  more  honourable, 
man,  or  one  more  entitled  to  credit  in 
point  of  integrity,  does  not  exist  among 
those  whom  I  now  address,  or  one  more 
entitled  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
and  there  is  none  his  superior  for  trust- 
worthiness.   I  implore  the  House  to  hear, 
before  it  proceed,  the  testimony  of  this 
man — that  Special  Commissions  whenever 
they  have  been   tried,   have  succeeded. 
That  was  the  case  in  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
and   last   of  all    in   Clare.     With   what 
face  then,  can  the  Ministers  pretend  that 
they  have  not  already  sufficient  powers, when 
with  these  powers  such  as  they  are,  they 
have  succeeded  in  quieting  that  county  at 
a  time  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  actual  re- 
bellion— at  a   time   when  the  peasantry 
were  actually  in  possession  of  the  county, 
when  they  dug  up  the  potatoes,  took  pos- 
session of  the  tolls  on  every  turnpike-road 
inthecounty,  committed  murder  in  the  open 
day,  and  were,  in  short,  in  military  pos- 
session of  the  county.     I  wish  the   Re- 
formers in  this  House  to  weigh  dispassion- 
ately the  evidence  and  Report  upon  the 
subject,  before  they  venture  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the   suspension   of  constitu- 
tional law  in  Ireland.     It  is  proved,  that 
Special  Commissions  have  produced  their 
effect  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  in  the 
name  of  justice — in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution (and  then  you  may   sneer) — in 
the  name  of  liberty,  I  summon  you.  Re- 
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formers  to  call  on  Ministers  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  tell  them  they  ought  not  to 
presume  to  ask  for  unconstitutional  powers, 
until  they  prove  that  there  exist  no  Con- 
stitutional means  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
I  differ  from  the  opinions  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  with  respect  to  the  Assizes.  The 
Assizes  have  civil  business  to  perform. 
The  Special  Commissions  have  nothing  to 
look  to  but  the  object  for  which  they  were 
sent — the  putting  a  stop  to  the  outrages 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  It  has  been 
triumphantly  shown  that  Special  Com- 
missions never  were  unsuccessful.  I  can 
prove  that  by  various  extracts  from  the 
Report  and  evidence  on  the  Queen's 
County,  they  all  show  that  Ministers  al- 
ready possess  adequate  means  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbance.  If  a  case  such  as 
that  which  I  have  now  made  out  had  been 
addressed  to  an  impartial  Jury  (I  mean 
nothing  offensive),  I  should  be  stopped  in 
toy  evidence,  and  the  Jury  would  have 
hurled  the  plaintiff  out  of  Court.  But  the 
Ministers  take  care  not  to  have  recourse  to 
these  constitutional  methods,  because  they 
would  not  then  have  it  in  their  power  to 
treat  the  nation  as  they  please.  You 
have  heard  by  their  own  confession,  that 
they  had  these  means;  but  they  have 
thought  this  act  preferable,  because  by 
using  constitutional  means,  they  would 
have  destroyed  the  grounds  which  they 
had  for  claiming  such  measures  as  the 
present,  and  would  have  disturbed  their 
progress  to  the  authority  and  despotism  of 
this  measure.  That  despotism  and  that 
authority  which  they  now  claim  would  not 
have  existed  if  they  at  first  had  recourse 
to  the  constitutional  expedient  of  Special 
Commissions.  I  utterly  deny  that  any 
evidence  whatever  has  been  adduced  to 
show  the  necessity  of  ulterior  measures. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary, have  made,  it  is  true,  some  particular 
statements.  They  have  mentioned  a  threat- 
ening notice  against  Parson  Dwyer,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Parson  Dwyers 
may  be  in  that  red  box.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  told  us  of  a  number  of  Lord- 
lieutenants  who  had  written  to  him  on  the 
disturbed  state  of  their  respective  portions 
of  Ireland,  and  urging  tne  adoption  of 
measures  of  coercion ;  but  he  did  not 
mention  the  names  of  those  Lieutenants; 
so  that  with  respect  to  us  who  are  called 
upon  to  legislate  according  to  their  evi- 
dence, their  evidence  is  entirely  anony- 


mous. I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history 
of  some  of  these  illegal  notices.  In  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  a  number  of  these 
notices  were  sent  to  ladies  and  their 
husbands.  Among  others  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland — ^he  would  not  call  him 
one  of  the  young  Hannibals,  bat  the  vicar 
of  Bray,  for  he  was  the  vicar  of  Bray. 
He  possessed  something  of  his  fathers 
shrewdness,  and  observed,  I  think  I  know 
that  hand.  He  sets  to  work,  and  traced 
it  to  a  Protestant,  a  poor  Orangeman,  who 
was  soliciting  a  place  in  the  police.  Thus 
the  reverend  Mr.  Plunkett  served  to  show 
a  little  of  the  nature  of  these  notices.  It 
always  happens,  that  when  the  number 
of  these  notices  is  great  in  any  district, 
that  district  is  considered  disturbed,  and 
the  number  of  the  police  is  in  conseqnence 
increased.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
all  who  are  desirous,  and  have  any  hopes 
of  being  so  employed,  to  make  the  nnmner 
of  such  notices  as  great  as  possible.  The 
ground  for  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
IS  agrarian  crimes ;  but  I  have  stated,  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Special 
Commissions  have  repeatedly  pot  a  stop 
to  that  sort  of  disturbance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  murders 
which  had  been  committed,  and  men- 
tioned the  base  assassination  of  the  rever- 
end Mr.  Houston,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  it  originated  in  a  private  quarrel,  in 
which  all  were  drunk,  and  that  this  was  a 
palliation  of  the  murder.  I  cannot  agree 
with  him ;  the  act  was  equally  atrocious, 
whether  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  private  quarrel 
or  of  the  system  of  tithes.  Who  would 
consider  it  otherwise  ?  I  have  thus  said 
enough  to  prove,  that  the  House  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  exists  a  necessity 
for  having  recourse  to  unconstitutional 
measures,  and  should  proceed  only  on  the 
evidence  of  the  necessity.  But  now  I 
will  take  up  the  other  side,  and  demon- 
strate that  this  measure  is  not  necessary,  on 
the  evidence  of  Members  on  the  other  side 
itself.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  by  my  duty, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  to  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  I  will  aemon- 
strate,  on  their  own  showing,  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill  is  not  necessary.  First, 
the  disturbance  is  merely  local,  and  con- 
fined to  particular  districts.  There  is  no  dis- 
turbance in  UUter  or  even  in  Munster,  nor 
is  it  universal  in  Leinstcr.  I  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  in  the  county  Louth.  Tlien 
it  is  alleged  that  there  exists  a  deceitful 
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tnmqiullity.  In  Dublin  coanty  and  in 
Dublin  city,  there  is  no  disturbance.  In 
King's  County,  in  the  county  Longford, 
in  Drogheda,  and  other  counties,  the 
people  are  tranquil.  In  Meath,  severalper- 
sons  were  convicted  lately  of  assaulting  the 
police,  the  persons  who  so  assaulted  them 
being  drunk  at  the  time ;  when  the  chief 
of  the  police  observed,  that  as  the  people 
of  Meath  behaved  so  peaceably,  he  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  the  police  to  forgive 
them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Ireland  is 
actttally  disturbed — only  a  population  of 
aboMt  500,000  out  of  8,000,000.  And  is 
that  trifling  portion  of  disturbers  to  afford 
sufficient  reason  for  outlawing  all  the  rest  ? 
The  disturbance  is  nothing  to  what  it  has 
been  in  former  times :  in  1824,  it  reached 
to  sixteen  counties.  I  would  ask  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  if  the 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland  be  real- 
ly complete,  whether  it  would  be  equally 
just  to  extend  the  same  measure  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales  on  account  of  these  par- 
tial disturbances?  Well,  if  the  extent  of 
the  disturbances  is  small,  let  the  House 
lee  what  are  the  grounds  the  measure  is 
placed  upon.  In  the  first  place,  witnesses,  it 
18  said,  have  been  intimidated.  Has  there 
been  a  single  witness  injured  ?  The  answer 
is,  not  one.  That  has  been  the  answer  of 
the  noble  Lord  himself. 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  deny 
that  statement,  and  observed,  that  he  had 
referred  to  Queen's  County. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  All  I  can  say  is,  I  have 
taken  down  the  noble  Lord's  words,  and 
that  he  stated,  when  reading  from  a  do- 
cument, that  *'  no  witness  had  been  in- 
jured." But  it  was  said  they  had  been 
intimidated ;  but  the  House  has  not  heard 
the  name  of  a  single  witness  who  has  been 
injured.  Witnesses  allege  that  they  have 
been  threatened,  for  they  have  a  deep  in- 
terest, as  it  is  the  invariable  practice  in 
the  case  of  such  threats  being  used,  to  re- 
move the  witness  from  the  abode  of  wretch- 
edness to  a  place  where  he  can  live  in 
plenty.  One  instance  has  been  brought 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which 
occurred  nineteen  years  ago,  of  two  wit- 
nesses, husband  and  wife,  of  the  name  of 
Delain.  The  barony  of  CoUaugh  was 
much  disturbed,  and  these  persons  came 
forward  as  witnesses  on  a  Crown  prosecu- 
tion. I  defended  the  prisoners.  The 
husband,  Delain,  gave  a  very  good,  and  a 
very  consistent  account  of  what  he  wished 
the  Jury  to  believe  to  have  been  the  na* 


ture  of  the  transaction  in  question.  Bat 
his  wife,  on  being  subjected  to  oross^exn* 
mination,  and  not  having  heard  her  hut* 
band's  testimony,  betrayed  the  whole  plan, 
although  she  agreed  perfectly  with  her 
husband's  evidence  on  all  those  points 
which  they  had  settled  between  them. 
Baron  Georee  said  :  **  Mr.  O'Connell, 
here's  a  capital  indictment..  You  need 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  with  it, 
for  no  Jury  could  convict  in  such  a  case/' 
What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  prisoners  had,  notwith- 
standing this,  been  condemned  ?  The 
Whiteboy  Act  gives  the  power  of  trying 
an  offence  of  this  nature  either  as  a  mis- 
demeanour or  a  transportable  felony.  The 
same  facts  had  been  laid  as  a  misdemean- 
our, and  the  four  prisoners  suffered  the 
full  severity  upon  this  conviction.  Delain 
and  his  wife  returned  to  the  country. 
They  were  assassinated.  The  husband 
and  wife  were  both  assassinated  t  but  the 
child,  whom  the  mother  had  held  as  a 
protection,  was  taken  away  and  kindly 
treated.  What  grounds  does  that  afford 
for  having  recourse  to  any  unconstitutional 
methods  ?  Eight  men  were  executed  for 
that  crime.  One  innocent  man  was  exe- 
cuted, who  was  proved  to  have  had  no 
other  connexion  with  the  murder  than 
that  he  had  walked  for  a  short  distance 
along  with  the  murderers  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  act.  He  had  served  in  the 
navy,  and  was  returning  home.  He  left 
them  to  go  to  his  own  home.  If  Juries 
commit  these  mistakeswith  all  their  inclina- 
tion to  do  justice,  and  Judges  are  anxious 
to  assist  the  prisoner  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  what  can  be  expected  from 
the  tribunals  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
set  up,  consisting  of  five  military  officers, 
of  whom  three  are  to  decide  the  sentence 
of  the  criminal  to  transportation — to  the 
horrible  passage  by  sea,  and  to  the  re- 
moval from  their  friends  and  families.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient protection  in  the  already  existing 
laws  for  the  safety  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Barrington,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  point  for  seventeen  years,  asserts, 
in  his  evidence,  that  these  crimes  uni- 
formly arose  from  local  causes.  But  I 
will  now  drop  the  subject  of  witnesses. 
The  next  point  to  which  I  have  to  allude 
is  one  from  which  I  cannot  be  shaken.  It 
is  that  with  respect  to  Juries.  The  asser- 
tion that  Jurors  have  been  injured  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  others,  is  most 
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unfounded.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
calumny.  The  crime  which  has  been  al- 
luded to  was  committed  many  years  ago, 
and  the  party  was  no  Juror.  It  was  on 
account  of  his  conduct  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act  that  he  had  become  obnoxious. 
If  his  conduct  as  a  Juror  had  been  the 
objectionable  part  of  his  conduct,  when 
acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  Special 
Commission,  the  August  preceding,  the 
parties  to  whom  he  had  become  obnoxious 
had  opportunities  of  effecting  their  pur- 
pose before  the  time  of  the  murder.  As 
to  the  subject  of  the  injury  done  to  Jurors, 
we  have  heard  a  story  of  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  one  of  them  dying  in  a  ditch ;  and 
are  these  old  women's  tales — these  foolish 
stories,  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  cause 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  of  constitutional 
liberty  ?  Am  I  in  an  English  assembly  ? 
Can  I  believe  that  it  is  an  English  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  willing,  for  one 
moment,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  doing 
away  with  constitutional  liberty  in  Ire- 
land? Am  I  not  sure  to  stand  triumphantly 
in  its  defence  ?  If  it  can  be  believed  that 
Ireland  can  ever  be  enslaved,  or  that  she 
will  ever  crouch  to  any  despot,  let  them 
send  for  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  is  dis- 
engaged. I  thank  the  member  for  Leeds 
for  the  suggestion.  I  will  give  all  up  that 
I  have  said,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  I  am 
incorrect  in  these  assertions.  Do  you 
think  that  this  forbearance  with  respect  to 
Jurors  was  accidental  ?  Listen  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harrington,  on  the  point 
of  the  discrimination  which  the  peasantry 
exercise  in  these  matters.  He  distinctly 
states,  that  he  knew  no  instance  of  hosti- 
lity to  Jurors  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  who,  for 
seventeen  years,  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  on  the  subject,  and  the 
business  of  whose  life,  during  that  long 
period  of  it,  had  been  ^o  attend  to  these 
things.  At  the  same  time  his  evidence 
had  certainly  proved  that  persons  acting 
under  the  Insurrection  Act  had  frequently 
been  attacked  and  suffered  injury;  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hostility  against 
Jurors.  English  reformers,  this  is  the 
evidence  of  a  man  in  the  confidence  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  If  he  be  not  so, 
why  do  they  not  dismiss  him  ?  Why, 
because  all  Ireland  would  laugh  them  to 
scorn?  He  is  possessed  of  that  honour 
and  integrity  which  is  deserving  of  con- 
fidence.    I  do  not  say  so  because  I  boast 


of  the  honour  of  his  friendship,  but  be- 
cause he  is  known  to  me  and  to  the  public 
of  Ireland  in  general  as  an  intelligent  and 
upright  man.  Think,  reformers,  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  extensive  and  atrocious 
measure,  and  see  whether  it  be  fitting  that 
this  should  be  the  first  act  of  the  first  Ses- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Parliament — that 
Parliament  which  contains  the  men  who 
struggled  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report — who  struggled  against  hope  id 
the  cause  of  freedom — is  it  fitting  that 
that  Parliament  should  open  with  such  a 
measure  as  this  ?  It  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Reform  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  being  fettered  by 
Ministers,  on  the  ground  of  foolish,  false, 
and  I  would  say  lying  (if  it  were  not  too 
undignified  a  word)  calumnies.  Because 
Jurors  dare  not,  it  is  alleged,  do  justice 
in  consequence  of  intimidation,  it  u  pro- 
posed to  abolish  trial  by  Jury.  It  has 
oeen  argued  against  a  domestic  Parlia- 
ment, that  although,  indeed,  it  would  re- 
store the  absentees,  yet  they  would  never 
equal  the  generous  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  England.  Here  is  the  occa- 
sion to  show  their  noble-mindedness  and 
generosity — here  it  is.  I  will  not  believe, 
I  cannot  credit,  that  this  will  ever  become 
law — that  they  will  refuse  to  yield  to  ar- 
gument— that  they  will  allow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed they  have  no  inclination  to  redress 
the  evils  of  Ireland — they  will  let  injustice 
swelter  at  the  hearts  of  Irishmen.  Think 
not  that  they  are  not  an  intelligent — that 
they  are  not  a  shrewd  people.  Think  you 
that  they  will  not  see  that  the  law  pos- 
sesses the  means  of  redressing  wrongs  or 
crimes  committed  by  law,  and  that  your 
measures  are  therefore  uncalled  for?  Think 
you  that  they  will  not  remember  that  you 
have  not  had  special  commissions,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  called  upon  to  destroy 
the  Constitution  ?  Think  you  that  they 
will  not  recollect  that  you  have  no  right 
to  pretend  that  Jurors  cannot  act  from  in- 
timidation ?  You  cannot  say,  that  justice 
cannot  procure  convictions;  for  the  At- 
torney General  himself  has  stated,  that 
in  thirty-nine  prosecutions  which  he  in- 
stituted, he  procured  thirty-eight  convic- 
tions. I  defy  them  to  show  an  instance 
of  failure  in  obtaining  a  conviction  where 
that  was  at  all  warranted.  As  to  witnesses, 
it  is  known  that  sixty  of  those  who  ap- 
peared for  the  Crown  were  fed  and  well- 
clothed  in  a  barrack  in  Dublin,  one  of 
whom,  having  stated  he  had  gone  into  a 
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shop  to  purchase  something,  declared,  on 
his  cross-examination,  that  he  did  not 
know  who  furnished  him  with  the  money. 
The  Carrickshaugh  trials  (nobody  could 
doubt  that  these  were  murders)  were  said 
to  afford  an  instance  of  Jurors  being  in- 
timidated. I  defended  one  of  the  prisoners 
on  that  occasion.  The  matter  is  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  grounds  on 
which  I  did  so.  I  defended  the  prisoner, 
not  because  I  considered  the  act  not  to  be 
murder,  but  because  there  was  a  doubt 
about  his  identity.  The  first  Crown  wit- 
ness did  not  identify  him.  In  that  case 
I  can  speak,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
no  intimidation  took  place ;  and  the  Jury, 
who  acquitted  the  man,  consisted  of  seven 
Protestants  and  five  Catholics.  I  can 
state  a  number  of  other  cases,  to  show 
that  Juries  have  not  been  intimidated. 
John  Ryan  was  put  upon  his  trial  on  the 
5tb  of  July;  thirty-five  of  the  Jurymen 
were  challenged  by  the  Government.  The 
trial  came  on ;  a  beggar-boy  was  put  for- 
ward, dressed,  not  as  a  beggar-boy,  but  in 
such  a  style  that  he  looked  like  a  little 
eentleman  from  Merrion-square.  He  was 
mterrogated  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
and  found  to  be  so  ignorant  that  he  was 
put  down.  A  man  named  Ross  was  in- 
dicted ;  he  was  proved  to  be  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  one  quite  incapable  of  commit- 
ting such  an  offence  as  that  which  was 
charged  against  him.  He  was  acquitted, 
though  132  Jurors  had  been  put  by  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  forty-five  of  whom 
were  Protestant  Gentlemen.  Ross  was 
again  indicted,  and  again  acquitted.  Was 
either  of  these  an  improper  acquittal  ?  Is 
there  a  Gentleman  now  present  who  will 
say,  that  any  one  of  them  was  ?  At  the 
end  of  the  Assizes  one  Juror  was  excused, 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  had  dreamed 
that  something  would  happen  if  he  at- 
tended. There  is  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice  in 
the  Carrickshaugh  case.  You  do  not 
show  that  any  of  the  witnesses  had  been 
injured,  nor  any  of  the  Jurors — nor  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  justice.  Why, 
then,  do  you  claim  these  extraordinary 
powers?  Instead  of  looking  to  special 
commissions,  which  would  quiet  the  coun- 
try, what  have  you  been  doing  since 
August  last?  What,  but  enforcing  your 
new  Tithe  Act,  going  from  parish  to  parish 
with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  collect 
tithes,  and  turning:  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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of  the  country  into  a  tithe-proctor-general. 
You  say  you  have  not  fabricated  these  in«' 
surrections,  nor  the  evidence  of  them.  I 
believe  you  are  incapable  of  doing  it ;  but 
if  it  was  your  intention  to  fabricate  evi- 
dence, you  could  not  have  acted  more 
completely  for  such  a  purpose  than  you 
have  done.  You  want  to  get  up  a  case  to 
put  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  at 
your  disposal ;  and  what  do  you  do  ?  You 
avoid  the  means  of  putting  down  the  dis- 
turbances, and  at  the  same  time  you  sti- 
mulate us  in  what  you  know  is  our  most 
sensitive  point.  That  is  what  you  have 
done — without  the  intention,  perhaps,  of 
exciting  us ;  but  seeing  what  you  have 
done,  are  you  surprised  at  the  result? 
You  may  well  be  surprised,  that  it  is  not 
worse  than  it  is.  You  have  done  your 
best  to  make  it  worse.  You  have  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  do.  I  should  like 
to  know,  when  you  talk  of  these  murders 
by  the  people,  how  many  of  the  people 
have  been  shot  by  the  police  in  this  tithe 
campaign ;  I  know  that  the  number  is  ex- 
traordinarily great.  It  was  great  in  Mayo. 
1  should  like  to  have  the  accounts  from 
Mayo.  It  was  great  in  the  Queen's 
County.  Many  have  been  shot  in  Kil- 
kenny— many  in  Waterford — and  in  Cork 
multitudes  !  Four  of  the  last  verdicts  J 
knew  of  before  I  left  Ireland  were  against 
police  or  marines  for  wilful  murder.  To 
show  the  system  of  provocation  with  re- 
gard to  tithes,  I  will  state  the  case  of 
Wallstown.  There  is  a  statute  of  7th 
George  3rd,  c.  21,  by  which  the  people 
are  enabled  to  serve  notices  on  the  clergy- 
man, that  they  will  set  out  his  tithes  by  a 
particular  day,  in  order  that  he  may  come 
and  draw  them  off;  and  that  statute  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  tithes 
on  the  land,  secured  and  protected  as  long 
as  they  leave  their  own  crop  on  the  ground. 
A  trick  was  resorted  to  by  the  people. 
They  did  preserve  the  tithes  as  long  as 
their  own  crop  was  on  the  ground ;  but 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of 
the  clergyman;  they  kept  off  his  tithe 
proctors,  and  having  removed  their  own 
crops,  they  destroyed  the  tithes.  The 
clergyman  had  his  remedy  under  the  27th 
of  George  3rd,  which  makes  it  a  penal  of- 
fence to  obstruct  a  clergyman  or  impro- 
priator from  valuing  and  setting  out  any 
tithes  to  which  he  may  be  entitled ;  but, 
not  content  with  that,  he  would  insist  upon 
going  upon  the  land  whilst  the  crops  were 
growing,  which  no  lawyer  would  pretend 
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to  deny  was  a  trespass.     Outrages  were 
the  consequence.     Dr.  Fitzgerald,  a  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  turned  into  a  sti- 
pendiary Magistrate,  hearing  that  the  peo- 
ple had   attacked  Archdeacon   Cotton's  \ 
men»  applied  to  the  Castle  for  advice 
about  calling  out  the  military.    The  case  ! 
was  laid  before  tlie  Crown  lawyers,  and  j 
their  opinion  was,  that  the  question  was 
ao  doubtful,  that  they  would  not  authorise 
him  to  employ  the  police  to  protect  the  valu- 
ators under  the  circumstances  1  have  here  ! 
stated.    This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fitz-  i 
gerald  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  given  on  the  18th  January,  1832. 
He  stated,   that  the  thing  occurred   in  | 
August,  1831.    Notwithstanding  that  opi- 
nion of  the  Crown  lawyers,  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment sent  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Since  August  last,  while  you  have  avoided 
Special  Commissions,  you  have  employed 
the  police  and  military,  and  at  Wallstown 
no  less  than  four  persons  were  shot.     Are 
you  surprised  at  msurrections  after  this  ? 
Let  me  be  answered  on  this,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  reply.     I  have  been  of  neces- 
sity longer  than  I  anticipated  in  making 
these  observations  ;  and  yet  I  have  not 
gone  through  a  part  of  the  case  which 
most  interests  myself,  though  I  would  do 
80,  if  I  could  feel  an  interest  stronger  in 
what  relates  to  myself  than  in  what  con- 
cerns my  country.    I  care  not  for  personal 
attacks.     If  I  had  not  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  my  intentions  are  pure  and 
disinterested,  and  that  1  am  anxious  only 
for  peace,  good  order,  and  freedom — if  I 
had  not  the  comfort  of  my  own  feelings 
in  this  respect — if  my  conscience  did  not 
approve,  not  of  every  expression,  perhaps, 
but  of  my  motives — if  1  did  not  feel  that 
my  motives  are  only  the  warmest  wishes 
for  the  increase  of  human  happiness  and 
liberty,  wherever  the  slave  is  oppressed, 
or  the  oppressor  can  be  found — if  I  had 
not  these  things  to  console  me,  I  might 
feel  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
me ;  but  having  them,  I  care  uot  for  the 
taunts  of  those  who 

"  See  all  tilings  clear 

AVilb  fil'teen  himdred  pounds  a-jearj" 

and  who  might  see  otherwise  with  a  dif- 
ferent income,  or  if  that  income  was  taken 
away.  But,  Sir,  the  wrongs  of  my  coun- 
try have  been  mixed  up  with  attacks  on 
me.  Why  not  banish  me  for  a  yeiir  and 
a  half?  1  tell  you  what,  I  will  consent 
to  it.  You  shall  banish  me ;  but  do  not 
thus  oppress  my  country.     What  is  this 


Reformed  Parliament,  the  representative 
of  tlie  great  and  generous  people  of  Eng- 
land— what  is  it  doing  ?    Disgaiie  it  as 
you  will,  you  are  legislating  against  a 
single  individual.    I  really  pity  you.   You 
do  this  because  my  name  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  a  line  of  a  miserable  ballad.     Ob,  it 
was  excellent  wit — it  was  superabundant 
cause  of  merriment.     You  may  delude 
yourselves  with  this,  but  you  will  not  de- 
lude the  sensible  people  of  Ireland  or  of 
England.    They  will  see,  that  this  atroci- 
ous Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  is  passed 
against  me.  There  are  many  men  existing 
who  think  I  am  one  who  say — that  if  you 
cannot  do  without  such  a  measure,  you 
ought  to  abdicate.     If  you  cannot  govern 
Ireland  without  it,  it  is  most  necessary 
that  you  should  abdicate.   The  advantage 
of    England  calls  for  your    abdication. 
What  will  become  of  your  National,  Debt 
and  its  interest,  if  vou  oppress  us  till  you 
drive  us  into  a  servile  war  ?    Do  you  think 
you  can  preserve  Ireland  in  the  teeth  of 
this  injustice?     You  come  for  these  mea- 
sures ;  you  do  not  tell  us  of  what  effect 
they  will  be  after  you  get  them.    I  have 
I  shown  you  that  stillness  may  be  produced 
I  by  the  Special  Commissions.     If  I  advise 
I  you,  it  will  be  said  I  threaten ;  if  I  pro- 
>  phesy,  I  shall  be  taunted  with  provpking 
;  what  I  prophesy.     Such  is  the  miserable 
condition   I   am   in,   that   I   cannot  tell 
you  of  your  danger  without  having  it 
said  that  1  am  creating  that  danger,     I 
abandon   giving   you    advice  —  I    know 
what  is  its  value — but  I  avoid  giving  it. 
I  will  say  nothing  more  of  the   conse- 
quences of  this  measure — of  what  will  be 
its  cfFect — for  take  notice  you  must,  that 
itisnotsufRcientfor  you  tohave  shown  what 
you  have  yet  shown,  in  order  to  put  down 
the  Constitution.     If  the  Special   Com- 
missions are  to  be  at  an  end — if  murder  is 
still  going  on — still  you  are  not  warranted 
in  trampling  on   the  Constitutioo ;   you 
must  show,  that  by  doing  so  you  can  cure 
the  evil.     You  must  not  pass  such  a  mea- 
sure merely  to  gratify  your  own  idleness, 
to  enable  yourselves  to  sleep  in  your  beds 
of  down.     You  must  show,  that  what  you 
propose  is  a  cure  for  the  evils  you  have 
been  talking  of.     You   cannot  show  it. 
The  mcHsure  niiiy  produce  tem|)orary  tran- 
quillity, but  it  will  be  followed  by  greater 
rancour;  there  will  be  a  greater  cause  for 
rancour.  Now,  ))overty  struggling  to  main- 
tain a   miserable    existence — then,   both 
:  judgment  and  reason  entering  into  the 
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coiilMit,  and  fortii^ing  the  despair  of  dis- 
tress. Labour  in  Ireland  has,  at  present, 
no  certainty  of  hire,  nor  any  reward. 
It  does  not  get  a  bounty  of  6d.,  no,  nor 
id.  a-day,  out  of  land  producing  4/.  an 
acre  on  green  lands,  and  sometimes  8Z.  an 
acre  for  potato  lands ;  and  yet  this  is  all  that 
the  miserable  wretch  who  cultivates  them 
has  to  subsist  on.  These  are  the  evils ;— ^ 
and  then  the  tithes !  Did  not  one  noble 
Lord  tell  you,  that  unless  you  abolished 
tithes  this  measure  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 
There  is  not  an  individual  of  more  honour 
or  honesty  in  this  kingdom  than  the  noble 
Lord,  the  member  for  Nottingham.  I 
know  that  he  is  opposed  to  opinions  that 
I  hold  to  be  most  true;  but  he  is  so  con- 
flcitntiously — he  is  a  man  of  high  mind ; 
he  Is  a  member,  too,  of  the  Government ; 
and  what  does  he  say  ?  That  you  must 
abolish  tithes.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  agree  with  those  opinions;  he 
would  flog  not  high  but  low.  The  noble 
Lord  tells  him,  that  until  you  change  the 
destibatidn  of  tithes,  till  you  take  them 
from  a  supernumerary  and  unnecessary 
clergy,  you  gain  nothing.  What  will  your 
Bill  do  without  this?  it  will  make  the 
breach  more  wide ;  it  will  make  men  cry 
out  for  justice,  and  make  the  old  exclaim, 
that  manly  vigour  is  gone,  and  the  country 
is  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  its  rights. 
Do  not  deal  with  us  thus — for  your  own 
sakes  1  would  impress  it  on  you — it  is  for 
your  own  benefit  that  I  give  this  advice. 
What  were  the  grievances  of  America 
when  she  left  you  ?  You  had  not  dared 
to  trample  on  her  as  you  have  trampled 
on  Ireland :  yet  you  did  enough  to  make 
the  Americans  separate  themselves ; — you 
spurned  their  petitions — you  taunted  their 
messenger,  Franklin.  I  will  not  venture 
to  compare  myself  with  him.  You  accused 
him  of  being  the  forger  of  a  letter,  which 
was  as  genuine  as  the  heart  of  the  man 
was  true.  You  sent  him  from  your  House 
with  insult;  and  what  was  the  result? 
There  was  no  party  in  that  country,  as  in 
Ireland,  clinging  to  some  measure  of  des- 
potism, and  supporting  you  in  it,  with  a 
view  to  ruin  your  character,  and  to  give 
itself  strength  ;  and  so,  the  people  being 
united,  they  successfully  resisted  you. 
But,  do  you  think  you  have  a  party  in 
Ireland  which  will  assist  you  in  your  un- 
dertaking? By  whom,  1  ask  you,  will 
you  execute  this  measure  ?  By  the 
Orange  party  ?-^by  that  Magistracy  which 
t?ery  Ministry  has  promised  to  reform  and 
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to  correct?— by  that  Magistracy  whom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  instructed  Lord 
Manners  to  revise,  and  who  would  have 
been  reformed,  but  that,  by  the  influence 
of  sonte  member  of  the  Government,  the 
bad  men  were  restored  again  to  power  ? 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  evidence  of 
General  Burke — they  are,  in  fact,  the  in- 
struments named  in  this  Bill — they  will 
be  the  agents,  the  hosts^  the  entertainers, 
of  those  who  are  to  execute  this  offspring 
of  the  spirit  of  their  party.  Lord  Clon- 
curry — what  does  he  say  of  them  ?  He 
says,  he  has  known  the  debtor  Magistrate 
transport  his  creditor.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland.  I  have 
not  heard  it — it  is  no  vain  rumour — I  have 
known  it;  I  have  known,  too,  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  female  beauty  transporting  the 
father  or  the  brother  of  the  female  I  These 
are  not  the  only  instances  of  abuses  under 
the  Insurrection  Act.  Are  these  the  men 
to  whom  you  will  again  give  such  power  ? 
— is  that  the  intention  of  this  Reformed 
Parliament?  If  you  do  not  give  them 
the  power,  but  suppress  the  Orange  lodges, 
as  you  will  suppress  the  Political  Unions 
— if,  in  truth,  you  act  impartially,  Ireland 
will  be  against  you  to  a  man.  You  must 
bring  them  to  your  bosoms,  or  this  will  be 
the  consequence.  I  know  that  others  know 
it — one  especially,  whom,  though  he 
differs  from  me  in  opinion,  I  respect  most 
sincerely  for  his  honesty  and  for  his  talents. 
If  you  will  not  rule  by  them,  they  will  not 
act  with  you.  You  may  execute  your 
measure,  and  what  will  it  produce  ?  The 
tranquillity  of  the  grave — a  deathlike 
silence,  and  a  dreary  repose ;  but  not 
peace — not  quiet — not  confidence.  You 
may  bury  ashes,  but  they  will  not  bum 
again :  you  may  sow  dragon's  teeth — take 
care  they  do  not  rise  armed  men.  I  say 
that,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  not  made 
out  a  sufficient  case  to  justify  you  in 
calling  for  this  measure.  In  the  second, 
you  have  not  shown  that  this  is  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  you  complain. 
In  the  third,  you  have  given  nothing  like 
legal  evidence  for  the  measure.  In  the 
fourth,  you  have  not  shown,  that  one  wit- 
ness or  one  Juror  has  been  injured  since 
the  Special  Commission  in  the  Queen's 
County.  As  to  the  danger  to  the  witnesses, 
the  county  of  Clare  was  quieted  by  two 
Sficcial  Commissions.  Witnesses  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Judges — where  are  those 
witnesses?  In  thatched  cottages  in  the 
very  district  itself.  One  of  them,  on 
K2 
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whose  evidence  five  men  were  convicted, 
lives  in  such  a  cottage  in  a  dreary  part  of 
the  country.  He  has  resided  there  ever 
since.  A  Catholic  clergyman  wrote  to 
inform  me  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  I 
might  state  it  to  the  Government,  to  let 
them  know  where  the  man  was,  and  to 
persuade  him  not  to  tempt  his  fate.  He 
was  an  informer ;  on  his  evidence  five  men 
have  been  executed  on  charges  of  murder. 
If  any  man  can  be  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  from  giving  evidence,  that  man  is. 
If  the  precaution  to  protect  witnesses  be 
not  superfluous,  protect  him.  If  it  be, 
this  measure  is  not  wanted ;  but  because 
I  suggest  the  possibility  that  such  precau- 
tion would  be  advisable  in  his  case,  1  am 
met  with  a  taunt  and  a  laugh.  The  man 
has  resided  there  for  two  years.  I  show 
you  that  your  witnesses  are  safe ;  that  no 
Juryman  has  been  injured ;  that  Special 
Commissions  have  not  been  resorted  to ; 
and  having  shown  this,  I  say  that  I  have 
established  the  non-existence  of  any  ne- 
cessity for  this  measure.  I  say  that  till 
you  have  tried  constitutional,  you  have  no 
right  to  introduce  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures, and  that  this  House  ought  not  to 
adopt  them  till  then.  I  know  it  is  said, 
that  if  the  powers  thus  given  be  abused, 
the  Ministers  will  be  responsible  to  a  Re- 
formed Parliament.  But  who  will  com- 
plain here  or  elsewhere?  You  stop  all 
complaint — you  stop  even  petitioning,  and 
that  in  the  most  efficacious  way — and  then 
you  mock  us  with  scorn,  and  talk  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  now  come  to  another  part 
of  the  subject.  You  say,  that  this  measure 
is  necessary  against  predial  and  political 
agitation.  How  do  you  show  the  con- 
nexion between  them?  Has  there  been 
any  direct  allegation  of  their  connexion  ? 
Is  not  the  offence  already  provided  for  by 
a  punishment  of  transportation  for  life? 
If  that  be  not  enough,  you  have  the 
general  law  of  Conspiracy  to  meet  every 
case.  When  there  were  public  meetings, 
which  you  deemed  improper,  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  you  put  them  down  by  those 
Acts ;  you  prosecuted,  and  you  never  failed 
of  a  conviction.  But  I  deny,  with  the 
most  indignant  scorn,  that  political  agita- 
tion is  in  the  slightest  degree  connected 
with  predial  agitation.  You  cannot  deny 
us  inquiry  on  this  point.  Separate,  in 
Committee,  this  measure  into  two  Bills, 
and  let  us  have  an  inquiry.  Let  us  not  be 
tried  on  scraps  of  newspapers,  containing, 
one  of  them  at  least,  a  gross  falsehood — 


that  which  attributed  to  me  the  ciea^ng 
of  Arbitration  Courts,  and  holding  up  to 
the  hatred  of  the  public  those  who  would 
not  attend  them.  The  fact  is,  that  political 
agitation  is  calculated  to  stop  predial 
agitation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
as  'political  agitation  has  been  extended, 
predial  agitation  has  diminished.  The 
Catholic  Association  was  established  in 
1824;  and  in  that  year  it  was,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lambert  circulated  at  his  own 
expense,  30,000  copies  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  of  an  address  written  by  me  to 
tranquillize  the  country.  Let  us  see  what 
the  effect  of  establishing  the  Catholic 
Association  was.  The  number  of  persons 
charged  with  treasonable  offences  was, 
in  1823,  106;  1824,  one;  1825,  one; 
1826,  one;  1827,  none;  1828,  none; 
1829,  none;  and  the  greater  number. of 
these  years  were  "  years  of  political  agita- 
tion." Offences  with  violence  have  de- 
creased, as  political  agitation  spread. 
There  were  accused  of  seditious  practices, 
—in  1822,  499;  1823,  424;  1824,  121 ; 
1825,  seventeen;  1827,  four;  and  whereas, 
for  robbing  of  arms,  in  the  year  1822, 
sixty- four  men  were  arraigned ;  in  1828, 
the  number  came  down  to  seven.  I  here 
show  you  six  years  of  the  greatest  agita- 
tion; during  which  predial  crimes  nave 
gradually  decreased  in  Ireland.  Here, 
then,  can  you  say  that  predial  and  political 
agitation  are  concurrent?  What  ao  I  ask 
for  upon  these  facts  ?  Nothing  but  inquiry. 
All  I  say  is,  hold !  do  not  give  us  a  g^agging 
Bill;  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  Trial  by  Jury ;  do  not 
condemn  us  unheard.  We  are  not  White- 
feet  ;  and  do  not  carry  on  our  attacks  by 
night,  but  by  day.  Why  cannot  you  put 
us  down  by  day,  then?  You  have  the 
Libel  Law,  and  may  proceed  against  the 
papers  which  publish  our  speeches.  What 
have  we  done  that  you  should  deprive  us 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen — without 
inquiry  ?  You  may  insinuate — you  may 
allege — you  may  say,  that  peace  is  recom- 
mended by  us,  but  that  we  promote  dis- 
turbance. If  that  be  the  case,  you  can 
prove  it,  and  it  is  an  indictable  offence  for 
which  you  may  punish  us.  You  cannot 
contend  that  you  have  not  the  power  to 
convict  us,  for  one  of  our  complaints  is, 
that  you  can,  and  do,  pack  Juries.  You 
packed  a  Jury  to  try  me ;  and  might  do 
so  to  try  any  other  man.  When  the  Jury, 
by  which  I  was  tried,  was  selected,  you 
1  put  off  from  it  Alderman  M'Kenna,  whom* 
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joa  afterwards  made  a  Baronet ;  you  also 

{>at  off  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
andy  and  others,  who,  it  was  thought, 
would  only  act  fairly,  till  you  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  Jury  known  to  be  violently 
against  me ; — for  although  I  have  many 
friends,  I  have  some  eiiemies  in  Dublin. 
You  can  do  all  this  again ;  and  you  have 
no  pretence,  therefore,  for  saying  that  you 
cannot  enforce  the  law.  You  tell  us,  that 
a  multitude  of  crimes  are  committed  in 
Ireland,  and  the  circumstance  was  much 
insisted  upon  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Tamworth.  I  beg  the 
House  will  for  one  moment  lend  me  its  at- 
tentioUy  whilst  I  make  an  observation  upon 
the  powerful  speech  delivered  by  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman — a  speech  which,  perhaps, 
better  answered  the  purpose  of  its  deliverer 
than  any  he  ever  before  delivered  in  this 
House.  Alluding  to  the  period  of  the 
year  1798,  he  instanced  a  case  of  the 
seizure  of  an  individual  in  Ireland  at  that 
time,  upon  whose  person  were  found 
several  copies  of  an  Address  to  the  United 
Irishmen,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and 
sobriety,  to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  vio- 
lencCy  and  to  be  patient  and  submissive  ; 
but  with  all  this  apparent  desire  to  encour- 
age order  and  the  authority  of  the  law,  a 
Serjeant's  Oath,  and  a  Return  of  the 
number  of  United  Irishmen  in  several 
towns  were  also  found  upon  him.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  inferred  from  that  fact 
that  others  might  now  be  doing  the  same 
[hear,  hear].  Let  those  who  cheer  listen, 
and  learn  how  the  case  stands.  What 
was  the  peace  of  the  United  Irishmen  ? 
They  suggested  military  discipline ;  their 
peace,  among  themselves,  was  military 
discipline — the  discipline  of  the  regiment 
—of  the  camp :  they  were  not  to  get 
drunk;  they  were  not  to  commit  them- 
selves with  strangers;  they  were  to  be 
orderly  and  keep  the  peace ;  but  prepare 
for  the  field :  the  Serjeant's  Oath  was  one 
part  of  it.  Their  organization  was  mili- 
tary. What  Commander  of  a  regiment  is 
there,  quartered  in  Dublin,  who  does  not 
issue  his  orders  to  the  troops  under  him, 
not  to  go  into  public  houses,  to  make  no 
enemies,  to  avoid  all  suspicious  persons, 
to  shun  disturbances,  and  to  conduct 
themselves  peaceably  to  all  men.  This  is 
the  **  discipline  of  the  camp  ;"  it  was  that 
of  the  United  Irishmen.  But  what  are 
our  engines  of  action  ?  Public  and  open 
proclamations   of   grievances,  sufferings, 

and  miaeiyi  complaints  that,  in  the  richest 


land  in  the  world,  the  people  are  starving ; 
that  the  Church  wallows  in  wealth,  while 
they  want  sustenance ; — that  the  Magis- 
tracy is  tyrannical — that  Juries  arc  packed 
— that  the  Corporations  are  narrow  mo- 
nopolists, bigoted  and  exclusive; — in  a 
word,  that  everything  is  for  the  enemies 
of  the  people,  nothing  for  the  people  them- 
selves. These  grievances  have  been  super- 
induced by  the  Landlords'  Law.  This 
House  has  p^sed  five  Acts  of  Parliament 
increasing  the  power  of  the  landlord  over 
the  tenant,  who  may  now  be  turned  out 
of  his  farm  and  ruined  for  something  less 
than  75.  6d;  whereas,  formerly,  the  legal 
process  cost  15/.  or  16L ; — a  cheap  mode 
of  killing  off  the  superabundant  tenants 
by  parliamentary  authority.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  I  have  stated  one  griev- 
ance of  Ireland  that  did  not  exist,  or  exagger- 
ated any' one  actually  existing.  I  repeat 
the  challenge.  Show  me  that  I  have  aone 
so,  and  then  turn  your  pariiamentarir 
powers  against  me,  if  the  ordinary  law  is 
not  strong  enough.  But  until  you  show 
me,  that  I  have  done  one  or  the  other, 
what  care  I  for  your  charges  ?  The  noble 
Lord  entered,  the  other  night  into  a  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  Ireland.  He  went  through 
a  period  of  thirteen  months,  and  gave  us 
an  account  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  murders 
which  had  been  committed  in  that  time. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  sub- 
sequently to  him,  by  some  strange  multi- 
plication, increased  the  number  to  116 
murders ;  as  much  blood,  he  observed,  as 
was  shed  at  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent. 
[Mr.  Stanley  :  Sixty-six  actual  mur- 
ders, and  133  cases  of  attempt  to  kill]. 
The  noble  Lord  certainly  did  not  say  thir- 
teen ;  but  he  went  through  that  number 
of  individual  cases  one  by  one.  That  is 
not,  however,  what  I  complain  of.  I  ask 
why  are  we  to  adopt  this  hop-step-and- 
jump  statement  ?  How  know  I  that  it  ii 
correct  ?  Where  are  the  cases — where  is 
the  return  of  them?  Ought  not  we  to 
have  something  tangible?  Or  shall  we 
remain  in  doubt?  The  question  is,  to 
take  away  the  Constitution.  Let  me  sup- 
pose the  noble  Lord  to  be  right  in  taking 
1,500  as  the  number  of  crimes  of  all 
kinds  committed  in  Ireland  within  the 
last  three  months.  What  is  the  state  of 
crime  in  England?  The  noble  Lord's 
catalogue  includes  threatening  notices 
and  serious  assaults,  and  the  total  amount 
iSi  he  says,  1|500«    I  beg  the  House  to 
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bear  with  me,  while  entering  into  this 
calculation.  How  many  of  that  number 
were  assaults,  I  know  not — I  care  not — it 
is  no  matter :  but  all  the  assaults  are  in- 
cluded in  it.  SeFeral  of  them  were  not 
of  a  common  nature — not  cases  of  the 
mere  lifting  up  of  a  finger,  but  cases  in 
which  an  actual  blow  was  given.  What, 
however,  was  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
year  1822  ?  There  were  738  actual  com- 
mittals for  treasonable  offences,  seditious 
practices,  robberies  of  arms,  assembling 
armed  by  night,  and  robbing  the  mail. 
Add  to  these  offences  many  for  which  the 
perpetrators  were  not  committed  to  trial, 
and  you  will  have  at  least  7,380  for  the 
total  number  in  that  year,  considerably 
more  in  proportion  than  the  number 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  thirteen  months.  Again, 
in  the  year  1823,  the  number  of  commit- 
tals was  629,  which  would  give  6,290  for 
the  offences  in  that  period.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  England.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
capital  offences  of  the  highest  nature,  not 
including  assaults,  amounted  to  19,646, 
and  in  the  year  following,  to  21,000,  or 
5000  each  quarter.  Now,  the  population 
of  England  is  12,000,000,  that  of  Ireland 
is  only  8,000,000.  [Mr.  Stanley:  The 
statement  was  confined  to  the  province  of 
Leinster].  It  is  the  province  of  Leinster 
alone,  to  which  that  calculation  applies. 
How  know  I  the  correctness  of  the  fact  ? 
Would  not  a  Court-martial  require  some 
more  evidence  to  decide  upon  than  this  ? 
How  know  I,  that  in  that  catalogue  there 
arc  not  repetitions,  many  of  them  regard- 
ing the  same  offence  ?■  How  know  I  what 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  those  who  made 
the  returns  ?  How  do  I  know  who  the  accu- 
sers are?  Take  the  rest  of  the  offences 
throughout  Ireland — they  are  not  500  for 
the  other  three  provinces  for  the  same 
I)eriod.  Take  the  case  in  the  strongest 
way  against  me,  and  they  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  the  number  of  higher  offen- 
ces, only,  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the 
county  of  Kerry  there  are  eleven  prisoners ; 
in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  there  arc  only  ten.  Is  a  country  to 
be  outlawed  on  such  a  statement  as  this  ? 
Above  all,  upon  this  miserable  calumny, 
are  we  to  trample  down  every  right  that 
is  dear  to  freemen— even  the  right  to  com- 
plain  ?  We  were  told  bv  the  right  hon. 
barouet,  that  agitation  has  subsisted  in 
Ireland  concurrently  with  these  crimes. 
The  fact  ii;  agitation  commenced  in  the 


month  of  October;  it  increased  in  No- 
vember, though  not  rising  to  any  serious 
height.  The  elections  then  intervened, 
and  engaged  everybody's  attention;  and 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  we  were  all 
here.  Agitation  has  had  no  time  to  hold 
out  hope  to  the  people.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assailed  Mr.  Steele,  and  read 
a  passage  from  a  speech  of  that  Gentle- 
man, in  which  there  was  certainly  t  good 
deal  of  ribaldry,  and  for  which  (I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say)  the  Government  were 
right  in  putting  him  on  his  trial.  That 
trial  he  must  abide;  and,  if  the  Jury 
think  that  he  used  the  expressions  with  an 
intention  derogatory  to  his  allegiance  in 
any  way,  they  will  convict  him;  biity  if 
they  believe  that  he  used  them  in  older 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  promote 
peace — which  will  be  his  only  defence — 
though  if  the  Jury  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  hon.  Gentlemen  here,  they  will 
convict  him,  and  he  will  be  punished ; 
otherwise  they  must  be  bound  to  acquit 
him.  I  will  only  say,  with  reference 
to  that  Gentleman,  that  they  mistake  him 
much,  who  judge  of  him  from  those  pas- 
sages of  his  speech.  He  is,  it  is  true,  an 
enthusiast,  and  a  generous  enthusiast; 
but  he  is,  also,  a  man  of  science,  and  an 
excellent  scholar.  He  has  made  many 
scientiffc  discoveries;  he  has  improved 
the  diving-bell. ;  and  when  a  tunnel 
was  projected,  under  the  bed  of  the 
Mersey  at  Liverpool,  he  was  the  means 
of  preventing  many  of  the  citizens  from 
embarking  in  a  ruinous  speculation. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  chivalrous  man- 
ner in  which  he  risked  his  person, 
and  ventured  much  of  his  fortune 
in  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty  ;  but  there 
does  not  exist  a  creature  of  more  true 
humanity  of  disposition,  though  mixed 
with  a  strain  of  occasional  wildness,  than 
my  friend  Mr.  Steele.  I  do  assure  Gentle- 
men who  laugh  at  Mr.  Steele,  that  if 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
they  would  very  soon  learn  to  estimate 
hitn  highly.  While  Gentlemen  might 
lament  his  failings,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably esteem  his  manliness,  his  kindness, 
and  his  many  good  qualities.  I  am  aware 
that  he  now  appears  before  the  House  in 
a  situation  which  renders  him  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  But  I  know  htm  well; 
and  if  other  Gentlemen  knew  him  at  well^ 
they  would  esteem  hhn  aa  wannly  ai  I  do. 
But  what  bu  be  done  T  IwiUheroneotioa 
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a  remarkable  fact  to  the  House,  illustrative 
of  bis  character.     In  one  of  the  late  en- 
counters in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ,  between 
Bome  Whitefeet  and  a  party  of  police,  one 
of  the  former  was  shot,  and  died  of  his 
wounds.    Mr.  Steele  attended  the  inquest, 
and  made  a  speech  to  the  man's  relations, 
pointiug  oat  to  them,  in  very  strong  cha- 
racters, the  folly  and  misery,  as  well  as 
the  criminality,  of  their  conduct.     But 
what  I  more  particularly  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  is,  the  funeral 
proceedings  on  this  occasion.     The  place 
appointed  for  the  interment  of  the  body 
was  a  mountain-pass.  At  that  spot  he  had 
the  bodv  laid  out ;  he  stopped  the  weep- 
ing and  wailing  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  then  harangued  the  people 
in  an  address — in  which,  after  pointing 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  of  their 
improper  behaviour,    he   said,    that    he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  tribute  of 
just  praise  to  Major  Brown  (of  the  police), 
whose    humanity  and   benevolence   ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  the  blessings  of  the 
surrounding  country.     Now,  who  was  this 
Major  Brown  1  The  very  man  by  whose 
hand  the  deceased  had  fallen ;  at  least, 
who  commanded  the  party  from  whom 
that  individual  received  his  death-wound. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of   Mr.   Steele. 
See  what  the  Irish  peasant  suffers  without 
the  least  reproach  I  The  body  of  the  dead 
man  was  there — his  wife,  children,  and 
friends  were  there ;  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  very  individual  by  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen  received  a  tribute  of  praise 
for  his  humanity  and  kindness  from  this 
agitator.     I  do  not  think  this  incident  can 
be  an  uninteresting  one  to  the  House,  and 
therefore  I  have  narrated  it.     T  turn  now, 
however,  to  another  subject,  and  am  draw. 
ing  to   a  close.     I   have  omitted  many 
topics,  but  I  will   now  go  to  the  more 
direct  attack  made  on  me  personally  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  who,  the  other 
evening,  read  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  House. 
It  is  my  habit  to  put  my  name  to  every- 
thing that  I  send  to  a  newspaper ;  and  if 
the  matter  be  indictable,  I  afford  the  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  prosecuting, 
not  only  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  but 
myself.     What  was  the  passage  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  read?     It  was  that 
in  which  I  stated  that  the  member  for  Ath- 
lone  had  voted  against  Ireland,  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  to  know  whether  they 
■ppcoted  of  his  conduct.     I  also  made 
vm  of  sinilar  language  wiUi  cespect  to 


the  members  for  Limerick.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  said,  that  I  was  wrong  in  having 
done  so;  and  he  was  cheered.  I  assert 
that  I  was  right,  and  perfectly  constitu- 
tional. I  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
public  against  the  vote  which  any  man 
gives  in  this  House.  I  say,  that  that  is  a 
constitutional  principle.  I  have  no  right 
to  impute  motives,  and  there  was  no 
motive  imputed  in  the  case  in  question. 
I  have  no  right  to  say,  that  there  was  a 
dishonest  intention  in  the  party  voting — 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  place  for  himself 
or  for  a  relative ;  but  I  do  assert  it,  here, 
that  every  human  being,  governed  by 
laws,  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  votes 
of  the  framera  of  those  laws.  There  was 
an  attempt  made  by  this  House  to  sup- 
press the  publication  of  the  lists  of  divi- 
sions. [M>,  no  /]  There  was.  I  appeal 
to  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. The  publication  was  complaihed 
of  in  the  year  1822;  and  the  House  put 
it  down.  But  the  lists  arc  now  pub- 
lished. You  are  the  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic, not  of  any  particular  place.  When 
elected  by  any  one  constituency,  you 
represent  the  whole  United  Kingdom; 
and  so  every  man  has  a  right  to  know 
your  vote  and  canvass  it.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  impute  motives  to  you ;  but  I 
claim  a  ri^ht  of  stating  my  opinion  'as  to 
the  mischief  which  I  think  any  vote  of 
yours  may  create :  and  that  right  I  will 
exercise,  until  you  put  it  down  by  some 
Gagging  Bill.  I  am  willing  that  the 
same  privilege  should  be  exercised  by  any 
one  else  with  regard  to  my  own  vote.  I 
have  now  wearied  the  House.  I  have 
not  exhausted  tlie  subject,  nor  have  I 
exhausted  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  it.  I 
say,  that  as  far  as  political  agitation  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  such  case  made  out, 
that  any  dispassionate  man,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  can  say,  there  is 
evidence  to  connect  it  with  predial 
insurrection.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
subject,  facts  to  the  contrary  stare  you  in 
the  face.  Is  not  Ireland  in  distress?  Is 
she  not  in  want,  and  suflfcring  grievances? 
The  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Armagh, 
exclaims  that  relief  must  be  given ;  and 
you  promise  relief.  Oh,  yes !  If  we  pass 
this  Bill,  you  will  give  us  a  measure  of 
Church  relief.  But  are  you  sure  of  passing 
that  measure  of  relief  in  another  House  ? 
It  has  little  immediate  practical  benefit, 
besides  the  abolition  of  Church-cess.  But 
to  secure  it,  why  not  adopt  the  wise  Motion 
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of  my  hon.  friend,  and  keep  your  hands 
over  this  measure  until  you  have  steered 
the  other  over  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
in  another  place?  I  am  not  entering 
into  any  compromise.  I  say,  that  Ireland 
requires  relief,  and  I  ask  how  do  you 
propose  to  afford  it  her?  You  will  not 
apply  any  part  of  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
Church  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  What  is 
to  become  of  them  ?  You  can  give  them 
nothing;  and  the  only  thing  I  can  offer 
them  is  hope — the  hope  of  a  domestic 
Legislature.  You  may  think  that  a  delu- 
sive hope.  How  are  you  to  show  it  to  be 
such?  By  anticipating  me — by  evincing 
that  you  are  a  protecting  Legislature — 
that  you  are  a  kind  and  paternal  Legis- 
lature. Oh !  instead  of  that,  you  turn 
away  the  look  of  kindliness; — you  turn 
away  all  benefits,  and  leave  the  grinding 
evils.  You  leave  the  rack-renting  absen- 
tees— you  leave  every  misery  and  grievance 
untouched — for  bread  you  give  them  a 
stone — you  raise  the  scorpion  rod  of 
despotic  authority  over  them — and  say, 
that  **  you  must  be  feared  before  you  can 
be  loved."  I  deny  it.  Sir — I  deny  that 
you  have  made  out  a  case — I  deny  that 
you  have  shown  that  predial  insurrection 
has  anything  to  do  with  political  agitation; 
— 1  deny  the  right  upon  which  you  found 
this  coercion — I  deny  that  witnesses  have 
been  injured — lately,  atleast,  to  any  public 
knowledge.  If  they  have,  I  utterly  deny 
that  any  Juror  has  been  injured,  during 
the  whole  period  of  this  political  agitation. 
Predial  agitation  subsisted  for  forty  years 
before  political  agitation  commenced. 
Having  thus  demonstrated  that  this  mea- 
sure is  by  no  means  necessary,  shall  I 
trust  the  despotic  power  it  confers  to 
hands  which  I  think  ought  to  have 
no  power  at  all — to  statesmen,  who 
mingle  miserable  personal  feelings  with 
their  political  conduct?  I  call  upon  you, 
if  you  would  conciliate  Ireland — if  you 
would  preserve  that  connexion  which  I 
desire  you  to  recollect  has  never  yet 
conferred  a  single  blessing  upon  that 
country — that  she  knows  nothing  of  you 
but  by  distress,  forfeitures,  and  confisca- 
tions— that  you  have  never  visited  her  but 
in  anger — that  the  sword  of  desolation  has 
often  swept  over  her,  as  when  Cromwell 
sent  his  eighty  thousands  to  perish — that 
you  have  burthened  her  with  grinding 
penal  laws,  despite  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  in  violation  of  every  compact — and 
that  you  have  neglected  to  fulfil  the  pro- 


mises you  dealt  out  to  her.  You  have,  it 
is  true,  granted  Catholic  Emancipation; 
but  nine-and-twenty  years  after  it  was 
promised,  and  five-and-twenty  years  after 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  must,  of  neces- 
sity, have  done  so.  We  know  you,  as  yet, 
but  in  our  sufferings  and  in  our  wrongs; 
and  you  are  now  kind  enough  to  give  us 
as  a  boon  this  Act,  which  deprives  us  of 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  substitutes  Courts- 
martial — which  deprives  us  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  in  a  word,  imposes  on  a 
person  the  necessity  of  proving  himself 
innocent.  That  Act  you  give  us,  and  you 
tell  us  it  will  put  down  the  agitation  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  I  tell  you,  that 
until  you  do  us  justice,  you  can  never  ex- 
pect to  attain  your  object.  The  present 
generation  may  perish.  Your  Robespier- 
rian  measures  may  destroy  the  existing 
population ;  but  the  indignant  soul  of  Ire- 
land you  can  never  annihilate.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  ray  of  hope  dawned 
upon  that  country.  It  was  when  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  first  assembled.  We  saw 
this  Reformed  House  of  Commons  con- 
gregated. We  knew  that  every  man  here 
had  a  constituency — we  knew  that  the 
people  of  England  were  represented  here 
— we  knew  that  the  public  voice  not  only 
would  influence  your  decisions,  but  com- 
mand your  votes — we  hoped  that  you 
would  afford  us  a  redress  of  our  grievances; 
— and  you  give  us — an  Act  of  despotism  I 

Mr.  Cobbett:  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  of  mid- 
night murders  and  assassinations.  If  this 
Bill  pass,  it  will  be  the  murder  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  must  murder  it,  at 
least  let  us  murder  it  by  daylight. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood last  night,  as  far  as  such  a  matter 
could  be  made  one  of  arrangement,  that 
the  House  were  to  sit,  however  late,  and 
endeavour  to  finish  the  discussion  to-night. 
How  was  it  possible  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country,  if  after  such  an  understanding, 
the  debate  were  to  be  again  adjourned  ? 
He  should  certainly  say,  that  after  the 
long  discussion,  and  after  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, 
the  sense  of  the  House  might  be  advan- 
tageously taken  at  once.  But  he  had  no 
right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  wished  to  address  the 
House ;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  quits 
ready  to  perform  their  part  of  the  mn^ 
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standing  of  yesterday  eveniDg,  and  listen 
to  any.  further  arguments  that  might  be 
advanced  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ckhbett  said,  he  had  no  wish  to  be 
obstinate.  He  was  not  present  when  the 
sort  of  engagement  was  made  to  which 
the.  noble  Lord  had  alluded;  but  if  the 
seconder  of  his  Motion  acquiesced  in  his 
withdrawing  it,  he  had  no  objection  to 
withdraw  it. 

The  Seconder  having  intimated  his 
acquiescence,  the  Motion  for  adjourning 
the  debate  was  withdrawn. 

Lord  Althorp  then  rose  to  reply:  he 
assured  the  House  that  he  should  detain 
them  only  for  a  few  minutes;  that  he 
should  use  his  best  endeavours  to  make 
himself  heard;  but  he  begged  to  suggest, 
that  repeated  demands  for  silence  was  not 
the  most  efiectual  mode  of  obtaining  it. 
One  of  the  first  topics  to  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  address  himself,  was  one  on 
which  he  felt  no  small  solicitude  —  which 
arose  from  an  anxiety  to  remove  a  sus- 

Cicion  that  appeared  to  be  entertained  of 
is  not  being  so  favourable  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  measure,  and  therefore  not 
so  cordial  in  recommending  it  as  the  other 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that,  however 
much  he  might  regret  the  necessity  for 
such  a  proceeding — and  none  regretted 
more  deeply  than  he  did  the  condition  of 
society  which  made  such  a  step  indis- 
pensable— none  more  sincerely  deplored 
the  extent  of  severity  which  had  become 
unavoidable — but  at  the  same  time  seeing 
that  necessity,  and  admitting  its  pressure, 
none  more  heartily  or  cordially  united 
with  the  other  members  of  the  King*s 
Government  in  framing  the  measure  which 
circumstances  demanded;  and,  in  laying  it 
before  Parliament,  no  one  could  more 
sincerely  or  earnestly  urge  its  adoption. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Dublin,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  in  describing 
the  number,  the  extent,  and  the  atrocity  of 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  native 
Irish  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  doing  nothing  more 
than  detailing  an  amount  of  crime  and 
of  suflfering  about  equal  to  that  which  was 
inflicted  by  the  lawless  insurgents  who 
now  wielded  an  almost  despotic  power 
in  Ireland  —  a  power  which  rendered  life 
and  property  insecure  to  a  degree  of  which 
past  history  afforded  scarcely  a  similar 
initanoe^  even  in  Ireland.    It  was  not 


to  be  disputed  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  was  such,  that  no  man  dared  to 
give  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  views  of  the 
dominant  party — that  no  man  ventured  to 
utter  a  sentiment  that  might  by  possibility 
be  thought  opposed  to  anything  which  the 
lawless  miscreants  who  ruled  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  adopted  as  the  principles  of 
their   assumed   government*     Was   such 
a  state  of  things  to  be  met  by  mild  and 
gentle  measures,  or  was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  encountered  by  that  which, 
he  was  willing  to  admit,  bore  the  character 
of  a  despotic  measure?     He  felt,  that  in 
dealing  with  a  question  of  that  nature, 
involving  as  it  did  so  many  details,  and 
coming  to  it  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  debate, 
he  could  not  proceed   through   all  the 
details,  still  less  could  he  take  up  the 
several  topics  in  anything  like  a  regular- 
order;  ana,  therefore,  it  only  remain^  for 
him  to  notice  them  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  confining  himself 
to  those  which  appeared  of  the  most  im- 
portance.    It  had  been  said,  that  illegal 
notices  had  been  served  by  persons  who 
desired  to  get  into  the  police,  and  those 
Members  who  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might  imagine 
that  the  service  of  illegal  notices  was  a 
matter  of  no  such  very  great  importance ; 
but  it  was  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  were  matters  of  such  trifling 
moment,  or  that  any  person,  even  sus- 
pected of  such  an  offence,  could,  for  a 
moment,  hope  to  be  employed  upon  the 
police  establishment.  The  service  of  illegal 
notices  was,  in  Ireland,  a  very   serious 
matter;  and,  as  must  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  hon.  Members,  notices  were  served 
upon   Mr*  Houston  three  months  before 
the   threatened  murder  was  committed. 
It  was  true  that,  in  introducing  the  measure, 
he  admitted  that  no  actual  violence  had 
been  offered  to  Jurymen ;   but  how  did 
that  alter  the  nature  of  the  question? 
Though   they  had  not  actually  suffered 
by  direct  violence,  it  was  well  known  that 
they  had  been  intimidated,  and  that  one 
gentleman  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  with 
pistols  under  his  pillow  for  fear  of  some 
outrage  being  committed  on  him,  because 
he  had  not  attended  on  some  trial  where 
the  insurgent    party  calculated  on    the 
acquittal  of  a  criminal.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, trust  to  solitary  cases  of  that  kind-— 
he  trusted  to  the  general  reports  from  the  • 
disturbed  districts,  given  as  the  best  au- 
thority ;  and|  abo? e  all,  to  the  churgM  of 
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the  Judges.  There  had  already  been  a 
f^qod  deal  of  quotation  from  the  charges 
of  the  learned  Judges  who  had  presided 
at  the  several  Special  Commissions;  but 
what  said  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  Special 
Commission  for  the  Queen's  County? — 
That  whole  classes  were  proscribed,  that  the 
humblest  individual  who  served  the  most 
common  process  of  the  law  was  treated  ks 
a  felon ;  that  the  witness  who  gave  testi- 
mony, from  whatever  motives,  was  treated 
as  a  common  informer  of  the  most  de- 
graded and  worthless  class;  and  that,  when 
unprotected  by  actual  military  force,  they 
were  made  the  objects  of  the  most  brutal 
and  cruel  tortures  to  which  human  nature 
could  be  subjected.  Jurors  were  scarcely 
in  a  better  situation ;  and  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  House  were  called  upon 
to  respect  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  not  to  aim  at  the  intro- 
duction of  any  powers  beyond  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws.  The  hon.  member 
for  Meath  had  charged  the  Gentlemen  of 
that  county  with  great  neglect,  in  not 
comine  forward  to  resist  the  outrages 
committed  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
but  he  trusted  t)>at  the  House  would  bear 
in  mind,  that  things  had  arrived  at  such  a 
pass,  that  no  interference  on  their  part 
cpuld  arrest  the  progress  of  crime.  It 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  present  Government,  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  propose  the  intro- 
duction of  Poor-laws  in  Ireland;  certainly 
the  King's  Government  entertained  no 
wish  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the  system 
of  Poor-laws  which  had  been  established 
in  England.  Many  persons,  of  the  highest 
authority,  had  expressed  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  introduction  into  Ireland, 
of  any  system  of  Poor-laws,  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  the  worst  efl'ects;  and 
worst  of  all,  the  introduction  of  the  English 
system.  Was  there  any  one  in  that  House 
who  recommended  the  introduction  of  the 
English  system  of  Poor-laws?  There 
certainly  had  been  no  decision  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  against  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  had  been 
no  dei^ision  in  favour  of  any  measure 
of  that  nature.  They  certainly  had  not 
decided  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
improper;  but  they  had  quite  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  English  system  would 
Dot  do.  He  had  received  great  complaints 
from  various  Members  for  the  mode  in 
vkich  ha  had  intiodiiGed  the  Bill;  but 


these  complaints  came  all  from  thoae 
opposed  to  the  measure.  His  speech  on 
the  occasion  had  been  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Now  he  was  willing  to  admit, 
that  he  was  sincere  in  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  question;  but,  he  was  afmid 
that,  if  his  sincerity  was  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  excellence  of  his  speeches,  he 
should  indeed  be  left  in  a  aad  plight. 
From  the  supposed  coincidence  between 
their  views  and  those  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  and, 
upon  that  supposed  coincidence,  were 
founded  various  reports  of  a  coalition  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends. 
Now  he  trusted  that  it  was  hardly  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  say,  that  for  such  a  report 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation;  and 
he  was  sure  that  no  one  who  attended 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
but  must  see  that  there  existed  a  very 
considerable  difference  between  that  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  the  Government  of  the 
King.  The  hon.  member  for  Coventry 
had  complained  of  him  and  his  colleagues, 
for  saying,  that  they  would  stake  their 
situations  and  the  permanency  of  the 
Government  upon  the  result  of  the  present 
measure;  but  his  noble  friend,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  had  fairly  replied  to 
that,  by  saying,  that  they  would  be  utterly 
disgraced  if  they  demanded  such  a  measure 
without  the  highest  degree  of  necessity; 
and  that,  having  demanded  it,  they  would 
falsify  their  own  assertions  by  abandoning 
it.  He  fully  agreed  with  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  thought  that,  in  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons,  it  did  not  become 
them  to  assume  that  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature  on  every 
occasion  on  which  they  might  be  left  in  a 
minority.  The  present  was  not  a  struggle 
between  two  parties,  but  an  anxiouS  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  adopt  the 
course  which  the  necessities  of  the  country 
required.  There  had  not  been  the  slightest 
attempt  at  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers;  but,  supposing  it  were  other- 
wise, had  they  not  been  outdone  by  their 
opponents,  who  said  to  them,  you  shall 
carry  on  the  Government  according  to  our 
views,  but  you  shall,  though  without  power, 
be  answerable  for  the  result  ?  It  had  been 
matter  of  objection  against  the  Bill,  that 
it  did  not  afiord  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland.  He  admitted  il  did  act, 
but  it  would  go  to  remedy  one  of  the  evils 
*-that  of  the  astiime  mseoorilgp  iriHoh 
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rendered  life  and  property  almost  of  no 
value' there ;  and  as  to  further  and  other 
remediefy  he  trusted  the  House  would 
do  him  the  j[u8tice  to  believe,  that  there 
exhrt^  as  sincere  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  bis  M i\iesty's  Government,  as  on  that 
of  any  of  their  opponents,  to  remedy  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  evils  which  afflicted 
that  unhappy  country.  At  that  late  hour 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  obsenrations. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  466 ;  Noes 
89— Majonty  377. 

Bill  vaad  a  first  time. 
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Paired  off, 
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HiNiTrBS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marquess  of  Wjbst- 
MIX8TBB,  from  certain  Disscntos,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Laws  regulating  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — By  the 
Eaxl  at  RossLTN,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy — for 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbattu—By  Lord  Kino, 
from  KUrane  and  Ballynaslamey,— «gainst  Coeroive  Mea- 
sures Car  Irdand. 

Abolition  of  Slavery — Petitions.] 
Lord  Sttffield  said,  that  he  had  several 
Petitions  to  present,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  West-India  colonies,  but  in 
the  then  thin  state  of  the  House  (half  a 
dozen  peers  at  qiost  were  present),  he 
should  not  feel  justified  in  presenting  the 
whole  of  them.  He  woiild,  under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  limit  himself  to 
the  presentation  of  two  only,  and  the 
observations  which  he  should  offer  on 
them  would  be  very  few.  The  first  was 
from  Weybridge,  the  second  from  a  parish 


in  the  county  of  Wexford ;  they  prayed 
for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of 
Slavery.  He  had  in  his  possession  many 
others  to  the  same  effect  from  populous 
towns  and  districts  in  the  country,  but 
those  he  should  reserve  till  a  future  occa* 
sion ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  at  once 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
thought  proper  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery,  had  been  to  leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  and  to 
allow  them  full  time  and  leisure  to 
perfect  those  measures,  which  had  been 
stated  in  another  place  to  be  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  which  were  described  as 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Though  the  preparation  of 
those  measures  had  been  protracted  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  yet  the  individuals  to 
whom  he  had  alluded  were  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  embarrass  the  Government  by 
raising  any  questions  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  and,  in  consequence,  exciting  tne 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  until  the 
measures  in  question  had  been  fully 
matured  and  presented  to  Parliament. 
There  was,  however,  a  rumour  afloat— in- 
deed, he  need  hardly  to  call  it  a  rumour, 
for  the  fact  was  almost  notorious,  that  the 
measures,  brought  at  length  to  a  state  of 
maturity,  had  been  submitted  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  West- 
India  proprietors,  who  had,  most  unad- 
visedly, as  it  appeared  to  him,  thought 
proper  to  reject  them.  It  was  quite  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  this  most  important  question  no  longer 
rested  with  his  Majesty's  Government,  but 
was  caused  by  the  obstinate,  and  he  might 
add,  impolitic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  connected  with  the  West- India 
body.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  those  persons,  who,  out 
of  consideration  to  the  Government, 
had  hitherto  been  induced  to  forbear 
bestirring  themselves  actively  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  in  view,  could  no  longer 
suspend  their  exertions;  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  the  public  would  be  disposed  to 
bear  the  disappointment  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  raised  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  He  wished  to  state 
distinctly,  his  conviction,  and  he  believed 
the  evidence  would  corroborate  it,  that  a 
very  strong  feeling  did  exist  throughout 
the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery.  The  forbearance  which  had  hither- 
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to  been  disptayed  he  truited  would  not 
be  mistaken  for  apathy  and  indifference  to 
the  highly  important  subject  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  ilaTes.  There  was,  he  could 
confidently  assure  their  Lordships,  no  such 
apathy  or  indifference  in  the  public  mind, 
and  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the 
qaestion  was,  he  tepeated,  solely  owing  to 
the  opposition  made  by  the  West-India 
body.  He  had  heard  it  stated,  with  some 
degree  of  bittern  ess,  that  the  Anti -slavery 
Society  was  the  enemy  of  this  body.  The 
charge  was  most  incorrect  and  unjustifi' 
able.  The  society  was  far  from  consider' 
ing  the  West-India  body  with  vindictive 
feelings.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would, 
however,  offer  this  latter  association  one 
word  of  advice,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  attend  to.  Generosity,  it  was  well 
known,  was  as  Btronga  characteristic  nf  the 
British  public  as  the  loveofiusttce;  hut  he 
would  humbly  suggest  to  the  West-India 
body,  and  he  did  not  speak  without  some 
reason,  the  policy  of  displaying  a  greater 
spirit  of  canciLiation.  Theeager  desire  of  the 
public  for  the  enactment  of  a  measure  of 
conciliation  whs  perfectly  well  known,  and 
hewassure,tliBtifthnt desire  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  checked,  it  would  iiicreaae  till  it 
became  as  irresislible  as  the  call  for 
Reform  was  lest  year.  They  were,  at 
present,  disposed  to  act  liberally  with  the 
West-India  body  ;  he,  therefore,  warned 
that  body  against  delay,  as  he  was  quite 
persuaded  it  would  result  in  rendering  the 
demands  upon  them  much  more  extensive, 
and  would  cause  those  demands  to  be 
urged  with  move  determination  than  ever. 
He  counselled  them  to  agree  at  once  to 
the  terms  offered  by  Government,  while 
those  terms  might  yet  be  yielded  to  with 
propriety.  The  noble  Lord,  in  conclusion, 
observed,  that  two  days  might  not  elapse 
before  he  might  consider  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  more  S|)ecilic  way. 
Petitions  laid  on  the  Tabic. 
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Trade  with  the  BaaziLb.]  Lord 
Sandon  said,  he  had  to  present  a  petition 
on  a  sutyect  of  much  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  from 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  Thepetititm 
came  from  a  society  calling  itself  the 
Brazilian  Aasocialion,  and  they  prayed  for 
a  remittance  of  the  excessive  dUtiH  oa 
the  sugars  imparted  into  this  couniry  from 
Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  refining.  In. 
accordance  with  the  objections  which  bad 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  presenting 
petitions,  he  should  not  detain  the  House 
with  any  prefatory  remarks,  but  he  could 
not  permit  himself  to  present  the  petition 
without  making  the  House  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  its  contents.  He  must,  therefore, 
read  its  contents  to  the  House.  Tba 
petitioners  stated— 

That  they  carry  on  a  veiy  extensive  com- 
merce with  Brazil,  in  the  produce  and  manii< 
factures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  aiid  are  lufTer- 
ing  great  inconvenience  and  losifrom  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  medium  of  letum  for  their 
incrcha.ndise,Bndabaclc>loadingrar  their ship- 
ping,ariBing  throujfh  the  operation  of  the  present 
slate  of  the  law,  which,  bf  the  imposilioa  of 
excessive  duties  on  the  importation  for  con- 
sumption  or  manufacture,  of  the  ehief  products 
of  Brazil — namely,  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa,  and 
rum,  proliibits  their  importation,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extenl,  in  IratuUu,  and  admits 
only  for  consumption  the  artiolai  of  Cotton, 
tobiicco,  and  hides.  That  the  trade  with 
Vraiil  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant blanches  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
and  deserves  (he  especial  protection  and  en- 
couraEement  of  the  Stale;  our  exports  of 
British  manufactures  produce  to  that  empire, 
amounting  annually  tn  the  value  of  upwards 
of  three  milliDns  sterling,  wliioh  manulactnres 
iind  produce  are  admitted  freely,  and  on  tba 
most  favoured  terms,  for  consumption  in  that 
country,  and  with  wliich  its  people  are  almost 
e\clu3ive1y clothed.  ThatBraiil,  not  possess- 
ing any  extent  of  shipping,  diese  manufactures 
and  produce  are  carried  out  to  that  country, 
almost  exclusively  in  British  vesseli.  That 
BfBiil  aflords  anpla  nMus  of  pajmni  for 
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this  mercbandise^  in  ber  many  and  rich  pro* 
ductioBSy  and  of  freighting  back  to  this  king- 
dom an  immense  tonnage  of  British  shipping, 
but  that  none  of  these  articles  are  admissible 
on  practicable  terms,  for  use  or  consumption 
in  tliis  country,  except  the  before-mentioned 
articles  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  hides,  which 
form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  whole.    That,  in  consequence  of  these 
prohibitory   laws,  upwards  of  two   millions 
of  British  capital  is  forced  into  other  channels, 
giving  employment  and    encouragement    to 
foreign  shipping  and  manufactures^  paying  to 
foreign  European  States  freights,  commissions, 
and  charges,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  British 
shipowner  and  merchant,  as  also  to  the  general 
interest  of  British  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  revenue.  That  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  your  petitioners,  that  one  important  branch 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom — namely, 
that  of  sugar  refining,  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  only  partially  and  unprofitably  employed, 
and    incapable  of  competing   with    foreign 
manufacture,  owing  to  tiie  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  the  raw  material,  even  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bounty  of  8«.  per  cwt.,  which  your 
petitioners  believe  to   be  paid  out    of   the 
revenue,  on  the  exportation  of  refined  colonial 
sugars  from  this  country.    That,  in  proof  of 
the  injurious  effect  and  extent  of  this  monopoly 
and  high  bounty  to  the  revenue,  to  the  com- 
merce, and  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  your  petitioners  humbly  repre- 
sent, that,  although  the  price  of  British  plan- 
tation sugar  has  been,  on  an  average  of  the 
past  year,  as^shown  by   the  Gazette,  about 
28s.  6d,  per  cwt.,  the   price   of  the   refined 
sugar,  called  ordinary  lumps,  delivered  free  on 
board   ship,    and  including  several  charges, 
besides  that  of  manufacture,  was  only  255.  to 
27i.  per  cwt. ;  the  drawback    on  exportation 
being   3(if.  iOd.   per  cwt.,  and  that  double 
refined  crushed  sugars,  having  a  drawback  of 
43s.  3d,  per  cwt.,  have  been  and  are  selling, 
also  free  on  board,  at  29s.  to  30$.  per  cwt., 
thus  giving  to  the  foreign  consumer  this  im- 
portant article,  in  the  manufactured  state,  at 
from  Is.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material ;  the  whole  expense  of  manu- 
facture and  difference  of  price  being  paid  by 
the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, and  to  the  injury  of  the  sale  of  Brazil 
sugar  in  foreign  markets.    That  the  effect  of 
this  bounty  on   the  exportation    of   refined 
sugars  and  bastards  is  not  only  a  direct  annual 
loss  to  the    Treasury  of   from   300,000/.  to 
400,000/.,but  an  indirect  tax  upon  the  people  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  to  two  millions  sterling, 
since  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country 
is  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  bounty  paid 
on  exportation  to  the  foreign  consumer;  and 
further,  tends  materially  to  lessen   the  con- 
sumption, and,  thereby,  also  the  revenue  and 
the  comforts  of  the  people.    That  your  peti- 
tioners sincerely  lament  the  distress,  said  to 
exist  in  some  of  the  West-India  colonies  ;  hut, 
from  the  evidence  laid  before  a  Committee  of 


your  Honourable  House,  during  the  last  Ses«' 
sion  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  but  attribute  a 
great  portion  of  their  distress  to  the  general 
management  of  their  affairs,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  planters.    That  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  your  petitioners  to  withdraw  from 
those  colonies  that  protection  which  they  may 
claim  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  but  your 
petitioners  numbly  submit,  that  such  protection 
ought  not  to  exceed  that  afforded  to  the  agri- 
cultural  and   manufacturing   interest   of  the 
mother  country,  which  havo  no  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of*^  their  products,  neither  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  trade ;  nor  should  so  serious 
an  injury  be  inflicted  on  other  rising  and  im- 
portant branches  of  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  any  particular,  and  much  less 
important  interests.   That  the  West-India  colo- 
nies have,  besides  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  the  choice  of  all  the  European  and 
North-American  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
productions,  as  also,  for  the  purchase  of  their 
supplies,  taking  from  this  country  those  arti- 
cles only  which  best  suit  their  convenience. 
That  the  whole  population,  iuoluding  slaves, 
of  the  British  West-India  colonies  does  not 
greatly  exceed  a  million  of  souls ;  that  the 
exportation  of  British  manufactures  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  those  colonies  amounts 
only  to  the  annual  value  of  from  one  million 
and  a  half  to  two  millions  sterling,  whilst  our 
exports  to  Brazil,  as  already  stated,  exceed 
three  millions,  and  to  Manilla,  Java,  8inca« 
pore,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  other 
countries,    affording    similar    productions   to 
Br<izil,  about  two  millions,  with  a  population 
and  field  for  the  consumption  of  our  manu- 
factures of  incalculable  extent.  That  the  whole 
amount  of  the  products  of  these  rich  coun- 
tries, admissible  for  the  use  and  consumption 
of  this  kingdom,  does  not  exceed  the  annual 
value  of  one  million  sterling;  the  residue,  of 
about  four  millions,  being  thus  forced,  by  the 
highly  restrictive  lows   of  this  country,   into 
foreign  channels,  and  to  the  employment  and 
encouragement  of  foreign  shipping  and  manu- 
facture.   That  the  French  government  having 
experienced   the   impolicy  of  this   restrictive 
system,  also   long   enforced  in  that  country, 
have  now  laid  before  the  Chambers  a  project 
of  law,  abolishing  all  bounties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  colonial  sugar ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  French  refineries, 
and  to  render  France  the  emporium  of  Europe 
for  that  article ;  it  also  proposes  to  admit  for 
their  use  the  growth  of  all  foreign  countries 
without  distinction.    That,  if  the  restrictive 
laws  of  this  kingdom  are  longer  preserved,  this 
object  of  the  French  government  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  British  capital.     That  it  is  the  confi- 
dent belief  of  your  petitioners,  that  if  the  pro- 
ductions of  Brazil  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
were  admitted  to  the  use  and  consumption  of 
this   country,  on  terms   affording  reasonable 
protection  to  similar  productions  of  the  British 
colduies,    additional   employment   would    be 
given  to  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
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tool  of  British  shijpping,  and  this  kingdom 
become  the  emponum  of  Europe  for  those 
pToductioniy  as  British  capital  is  now  the 
means  by  which  they  are  sent  to  Europe ;  and 
that  it  would,  also,  afford  incalculable  scope 
for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  Your 
petitioners,  therefore,  roost  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  your  honourable  House  will 
take  this  their  petition  into  your  early  and 
serious  consideration,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing them  that  relief  and  protection,  which,  in 
your  wisdom,  your  honourable  House  shall  see 
fit,  and  thereby  add  strength  to  the  resources, 
extension  to  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  shipping  interests,  as  well  as  additional 
means  of  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  people 
of  this  great  empire. 

He  woald  only  observe,  that  the  petition 
was  of  great  importance,  but  he  must  ex- 
press his  fear,  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  doubt  given  it  their  attention, 
they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  upon 
it,  as  they  had  on  some  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  colonies.  He  would 
press  the  matter  on  their  serious  consider- 
ation; and  conclude,  by  declaring,  that 
the  petition  was  signed  by  every  person  in 
Liverpool  connected  with  the  Brazilian 
trade. 

Mr.  Ewart  said  this  was  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  his  constituents.  It 
was  one  which  involved  the  consideration 
of  an  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
the  employment  of  British  capital.  It  was 
so  fully  proved  in  the  petition  that  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  trade  would  be 
greatly  extended  if  proper  protection  were 
afforded  it,  that  he  would  not  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  that  subject.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  extent  of  the  experiments 
which  had  been  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government  had  not  been 
such  as  to  liberate  so  important  a  -branch 
of  our  foreign  trade  from  the  fetters  which 
had  hitherto  bound  it.  The  French  go- 
vernment were  already  taking  measures 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
extending  the  trade  in  refined  sugars, 
and  he  tnisted  that  this  country  would 
not  be  behind  them,  but  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  inclined 
to  liberal  measures,  would  speedily  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  the  petitioners  com- 
plained. 

Mr.  Strickland  had  been  requested  to 
support  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
it,  as  there  were  many  persons  who 
were  ready  to  bring  their  capital  into 
action,  but  who  were  restrained  by  the 


existing  in^politic  law.  In  hit  opinion,  he 
could  say  nothing  stronger  than  this-— 
that  while  this  country  was  sending  out 
nearly  three  millions  a-year,  onr  ships  were 
returning  home  empty,  thereby  giving  a 
monopoly  to  the  sugar  growers  of  the 
colonies,  without  at  the  same  time  doing 
any  benefit  to  this  country.  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  some  means  by 
which  Brazilian  sugar  might  be  imported 
into  this  country,  to  be  refined  for  exporta- 
tion ;  thereby  giving  employment  to  the 
capital  and  workmen  of  this  country, 
without  in  the  least  trenching  upon  the 
rights  which  these  monopolists  at  present 
enjoyed.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  always  putting  forward  the  system  of 
free  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
ask  was  the  House  to  take  freedom  of 
commerce  and  the  extension  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  capital  as  the  rule  in  leds- 
lating,  or  was  it  to  increase  monopolies 
by  restrictions? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  anxious  to 
say  only  a  very  few  words  upon  the 
petition  just  presented.  He  begged  to 
assure  his  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  that  the  subject  to  which 
the  petition  referred  had  received  for  a 
long  time  a  serious  and  anxious  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  not  because  the  Government  did 
not  fully  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
petitioners,  or  that  they  were  not  anxious 
to  give  that  relief  for  which  they  prayed, 
that  he  was  obliged  now  to  say  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  affording  that  relief. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  last 
Parliament,  and  were  present  during  the 
discussion  upon  the  Bill  which  terminated 
so  unfortunately,  knew  and  acknowledged 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  Government  to 
admit  foreign  sugars  into  this  coantry  for 
the  purpose  of  refinmg.  On  the  rejection 
of  that  measure  inquiries  had  been  made 
of  individuals  capable  of  giving  informa- 
tion, and  experiments  bad  been  tried, 
which,  though  not  yet  complete,  had 
made  such  progress  as  to  convince  the 
Government  that  a  considerable  bounty, 
but  not  amounting  to  8s.,  as  stated  in  the 
Petition,  was  given  on  West-India  sugar 
on  its  export.  The  whole  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  last  measure  was  rejected  was 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  such 
bounty,  and  that  therefore  no  advantage 
should  be  given  to  foreign  sugars.  He 
thought  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
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this  country  (whatever  it  might  do  for  its 
own  colonies) — it  was  not  right,  that  it 
should  be  called  upon,  to  give  a  bounty 
upon  foreign  sugars,  in  order  that  foreign- 
ers might  be  euabled  to  use  refined  sugars 
at  the  expense  of  those  colonies.     That 
was  the  difficulty  which   prevented   the 
Government  from  introducing  a  measure 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  last  Parliament,  and  after  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,   unless  the 
bounty  on  West-India  sugar  was  removed, 
he  was  satisfied  it  would  be  impossible  to 
afford  relief,  except,  indeed,  by  admitting 
foreign  sugars,  and  refining  it  in  bond  for 
exportation.     That  principle  he  should  be 
happy  to  see  in  operation,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, refiners  were  of  opinion  that  such 
a  plan  would  afford  them  no  relief,  and 
that  they  would  reap  no  advantage  from 
It,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  mix  the 
sugars,  which  could  not  possibly  be  done. 
He  could  assure  his  noble  friend,  that  if 
any  plan  could  be  suggested  whereby  the 
refining  of  foreign  sugars  might  be  confined 
to  this  country  without  hurting  the  revenue 
it  would  receive  the  utmost  attention  of 
Government.     With  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Brazilian  trade,   and  in  all 
that  was  set  forth  in  the  petition  he  entirely 
concurred.     He,  however,  did  think,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  when  quoting  cases  of  a 
country  sending  all  her  produce  here,  and 
taking  nothing  from  England^  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  reverse  case,  and  think 
of  the  Brazils,  which   took  so   much   of 
the   manufactures  of  this   country,    and 
from  which  nothing  was  taken  in  return ; 
andthatwhenhon.  Gentlemen  were  arguing 
on  reciprocity,  they  should  not  forget,  that 
reciprocity  meant  an  advantage  to  both 
sides,  and  that  without  it  the  Brazils  might 
turn  the  tables  upon  this  country. 

Mr.  George  Wood  had  been  requested 
to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
he  did  so  most  cordially.  He  hoped,  that 
as  this  question  was  very  interesting  to 
that  part  of  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sented, he  should  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  whole  empire,  but  particu- 
larly so  to  the  county  of  Lancaster.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  there  was  no  present  in- 
tention of  granting  the  relief  prayed  for. 
He  trusted  that  the  subject  would  continue 
to  receive  the  best  attention  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Governnent,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time  they  would  be  prepared  with  a  mea- 
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sure  such  as  would  give  satisfaction  to 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  said,  his  excuse  for 
rising  on  the  present  occasion  was  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  great  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  whichhe  repre- 
sented, and  of  the  extreme  degree  of  hard- 
ship which  arose  from  ships  being  de- 
prived of  return-cargoes  from  the  Brazils. 
He  thought  at  a  time  when,  during  the 
last  year,  the  poor-rates  had  increased  in 
every  county  in  England  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  support  every  measure  tending 
to  increase  the  means  of  employment 
of  the  industrious  labouring  classes.  Re- 
verting to  the  importance  of  this  subject  to 
the  sugar-refiners  of  this  country,  he  must 
say,  that  he  thought  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Sandon)  had  much  understated 
the  effect  which  the  existing  law  had  pro- 
duced. In  London  last  year,  there  were 
no  less  than  216  establishments  for  refi- 
ning sugar,  and  now  they  were  reduced  to 
sixty-seven ;  and  as  to  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  Brazil  trade,  no 
less  than  fifty-one  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool  last  year  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  not 
one  of  which  could  get  a  return  cargo 
home.  He  thought  a  strong  case  was 
made  out  in  the  petition,  for  which  he 
claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House. 

An  Hon.  Member  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  means  should  be  given  to 
facilitate  the  refining  of  foreign  sugar  in 
the  country  on  fair  and  equitable  terms, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  shipping  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  say,  that  a  bounty  should  be  given ; 
but  he  did  say,  that  every  unfair  restriction 
should  be  removed.  Means  should  be 
given  of  refining  sugars  in  bond,  and  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  some  other  course 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  ;  otherwise  the  inter- 
change between  this  and  foreign  countries 
would  be  put  astop  to, and  thiscountry  would 
be  unable  to  preserve  those  advantages  in 
trade  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  He 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  senti- 
ments just  uttered  by  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  feel  this 
to  be  a  subject  admitting  of  no  delay. 

The  Solicitor  General  trusted,  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  consider  it  presump- 
tuous on  his  part,  if  he  reminded  the 
House  of  the  understanding  that  existed 
with  reference  to  presenting  Petitions^ 
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He  had  attended  there  morniog^  after 
morning  to  present  petitions,  which  his 
constituents  were  anxious  he  should  pre- 
sent, but  he  had  not  been  able  to  present 
them  in  consequence  of  the  discussions 
that  took  place  on  the  presentation  of 
almost  every  petition. 

Mr.  James  Oswald  supported  the  petition, 
and  stated,  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  petition  numerously  and  respectably  sign- 
ed to  the  same  effect.  He  hoped  that  the 
existing  law  would  speedily  be  altered,  as 
he  thought  the  parties  interested  were 
justly  entitled  to  greater  advantages  than 
they  now  possessed. 

Mr.  Ewing  said,  the  subject  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Brazilian  trade, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  shortly  be  fully 
and  fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  bM, he  would  not 
have  risen,  but  that  nothing  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  If  any  measure 
was  brought  in  for  the  introduction  of 
slave-cultivated  sugar,  it  would  meet  with 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  many  hon. 
Members. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath.] 
Lord  Sandon  presented  a  Petition  signed 
by  4,000  of  the  gentry,  clergy,  merchants, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Liverpool,  praying  for  a  better  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  expressing  their 
satisfaction  that  the  House  had  manifested 
an  intention  of  taking  the  subject  into 
early  consideration.  The  petition  was 
agreed  to  at  a  public  Meeting. 

Mr.  Cobbett  could  not  let  that  petition 
pass  without  expressing  his  opinion  of  the 
motives  by  which  all  the  petitions  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  day  were  got  up.  A  petition 
was  presented  the  day  before  yesterday, 
from  Staines  and  two  other  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  petitioners  to  have  a  law  to 
protect  them  against  the  injury  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  im- 
pious traders  trading  on  the  Sunday.  It  was 
very  much  like  the  reason  given  by  Hudi- 
bras  why  the  pious  should  have  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world — namely,  that 
the  godly  were  entitled  to  them,  but  the 
ungodly  were  not.  The  real  truth  was — 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  those 
petitions — the  rich  tradesman,  living  in 
country  towns  especially,  went  out  in  his 
gig  on  a  Sunday,  with  his  lady  nnd  chil- 
dren, to  visit  their  friends — and  he  could 


tell  them,  that  their  friends,  in  many  in« 
stances,  as  he  knew,  would  be  glad  if  a 
law  were  passed  to  make  them  stay  at 
home.  The  rich  tradesman  could  go  out 
on  a  Sunday  to  see  his  children  at 
boarding-school,  and,  therefore,  he  wish- 
ed to  prevent  the  poor  tradesman  from 
selling  on  a  Sunday  those  articles  which 
he,  the  rich  one,  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  on  the  Monday.  That  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  these  petitions.  In  that  from 
Staines  the  petitioners  avowed  their  mo- 
tive. 

Lord  Sandon  rose  to  order.  It  was  the 
understanding  in  the  House  last  night, 
that  there  should  be  no  debate  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions;  and  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldhani  was 
very  disorderly  in  imputing  motives  to 
the  petitioners  whose  petition  was  present- 
ed on  a  former  night,  and  was  not  then 
before  the  House. 

The  Speaker  did  not  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  was  entirely  out  of 
order,  and  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
speeches,  much  must  depend  on  an  hon. 
Member's  sense  of  propriety.  With  respectto 
the  reference  to  a  petition  presented  on  a 
former  day,  if  it  were  on  the  same  subject 
as  the  present  petition,  he  could  not  say 
that  applying  motives  to  those  petitioners 
was  disorderly.  In  all  those  matters  a 
great  deal  must  be  lefl  to  the  good  sense, 
the  feeling,  the  taste,  and  the  propriety  of 
hon.  Members  themselves. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  had  sat  patiently 
while  one  petition  presented  by  the  noble 
Lord  had  occupied  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  five 
minutes.  With  regard  to  imputing  mo- 
tives to  petitioners,  he  imputed  none  but 
what  were  expressed  in  the  petition  itself. 
Those  pious  men  complained  of  being 
injured  in  their  trade,  and  of  getting  less 
money  in  consequence  of  going  to  wor- 
ship, while  the  poor  man  was  obliged 
to  stay  at  home.  That  was  avowed  by 
the  petitioners  themselves,  and  indeed  as 
much  was  avowed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  were  appointed  last  year. 
In  matters  of  religion,  of  all  things,  men 
ought  to  be  sincere  ;  but  those  pious  men 
having  grown  rich  by  their  impiety  when 
poor,  now  wished  to  compel  the  poor  to 
attend  to  their  religious  duties,  which 
certainly,  above  all  matters,  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  These  were  the  men,  who 
having  by  their  impiety  got  plenty  of 
money,  sought  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
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Ibliowing  that  course  which  they  them- 
idYCS  had  formerly  followed.  He  pro- 
tested against  such  interference,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  much  mischief  would 
arise  from  making  laws  of  that  kind* 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Liverpool  Election.]  Lord  Sandon 
wished  to  present  a  petition  upon  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  as  it  was  to  come  before 
the  House  this  evening,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  at  any  length.  It  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  Committee 
who  did  him  the  honour  to  conduct  his 
late  election,  and  they  complained  of  the 
gross  mis-^statements  which  had  been 
made  in  a  petition  presented  on  a  former 
evening,  and  upon  other  occasions — 
Bamely,  that  bribery  and  corruption  bad 
been  practised  at  the  late  election  at  Liver* 
pool.  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
active  supporters  of  him  (Lord  Sandon), 
and  they  were  anxious  to  show,  that  no  one 
person  had  been  induced  to  vote  by  bri- 
bery, treating,  or  any  other  than  consti- 
tutional means.  They  courted  inquiry  on 
that  subject.  The  petition  aflforded  a 
complete  proof  that  no  bribery  to  any  ex- 
tenU-that  no  bribery  of  which  they  were 
cognisant — had  been  practised  to  procure 
his  return. 

Mr.  Beneit  had  not,  on  any  former  oc- 
casion, made  a  charge  against  the  gentle- 
men who  had  signed  that  petition.  His 
charge  was  generally,  that  bribery  had 
been  practised  at  the  elections  at  Liverpool, 
even  up  to  the  last  election.  He  was 
anxious  that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  charges  that 
had  been  made,  when  it  would  be  seen  by 
whom  the  system  of  bribery  had  been 
practised. 

Mr.  SkeU  begged  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  himself  had  never  admitted 
the  existence  of  corruption  with  reference 
to  the  petitioners  ? 

Lord  Sandon  answered,  that  one  or  more 
of  the  petitioners  admitted  to  him,  that  he 
or  they  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  bri- 
bery. They  acknowledged  themselves  as 
having  formerly  been  sinners,  but  they 
denied  that  any  corruption  had  been  prac- 
tised during  the  last  election.  He  had 
never  denied,  that  bribery  had  formerly 
been  practised  ;  his  denial  solely  applied 
to  the  last  election.  He  should  like  any 
hon.  Gentleman  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, evidence  could  be  given  to  the  al- 


legations against  the  freemen  of  Liverpool. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  present- 
ing another  petition,  signed,  in  fifty-three 
hours,  by  above  7,400  persons,  com- 
prising most  of  the  wealth  and  respect- 
ability of  the  place.  When  the  petition 
from  Liverpool,  signed  by  3,300  persons, 
which  charged  the  freemen  of  that  place 
with  bribery  and  corruption,  was  presented 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire,  the 
hon.  Member  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  it  comprised  all  the  respectable  and 
disinterested  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  (Lord  Sandon)  said,  at  that  time, that 
if  he  were  allowed  a  few  days,  he  would 
show  that  he  could  produce  a  petition  with 
nearly  double  that  amount  of  names  in 
opposition  to  it.  This  was  the  petition  he 
then  alluded  to,  and  a  moment's  inspection 
would  show  the  truth  of  what  he  had  thea 
alleged,  that  all  the  respectability  was  not 
on  one  side.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  any 
charge  of  extraordinary  corruption  could 
be  alleged  against  the  freemen  of  Liver- 
pool. If  the  proposed  measure  of  the 
hon,  member  for  Wiltshire  were  carried 
into, effect,  the  whole  amount  of  disfran- 
chisement would  be  but  between  1,000 
and  2,000.  It  had  been  the  practice  ih 
that  House  for  many  years,  to  make  alle- 
gations affecting  a  mode — the  mode  of  ob- 
taining signatures  to  petitions  which  were 
numerously  signed.  That  occasional  de- 
linquencies would  not  occur  from  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  some  parties  employed  in 
witnessing  the  signatures  to  petitions,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say.  He  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  to  the  petition 
praying  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool,  which  had  beea 
presented  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, some  individuals  had  generally 
signed  five  or  six  names  ;  and  passengers 
landing  out  of  steam-boats  from  the  sister 
isle  were  invited  to  sign,  and  did  sign, 
that  petition,  upon  an  assurance  that  their 
not  being  housekeepers  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  petition  he  now  presented 
to  the  House,  he  would  take  upon  him  to 
say,  represented  the  true  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Benett  would  not  impeach  all  the 
signatures  attached  to  the  petition.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  who  had  signed  it 
were  desirous  that  their  conduct  should 
undergo  investigation.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  signatures  deserved 
little  consideration,  for  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Liverpool,  stating,  that  some 
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persons  had  signed  the  petition  upwards 
of  twelve  times — ^that  several  boys  belong- 
ing: to  charity  schools  had  signed  the 
petition  presented  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
had  placed  the  occupations  of  their  fathers 
against  them.  Petitions  should  be  valued 
according  to  the  weight  that  could  be 
attached  to  their  signatures. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  that  from  a  letter 
he  had  received,  he  believed  the  petition 
to  be  signed  by  many  respectable  indivi- 
duals, apd  that  it  should  have  his  sup- 
port. 

Colonel  Williams  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  what  to  say  upon  the  petition, 
unless  it  were  read.  If  it  contained  an 
application  for  an  inquiry,  then  he  should 
have  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  This 
he  knew,  that  it  contained  the  names  of 
many  individuals  who  had  been  for  thirty 
years  and  upwards  known  to  be  habitually 
guilty  of  corruption  and  bribery.  The 
noble  Lord  who  presented  the  petition 
had  known  Liverpool  for  twenty-eight 
months;  he  (Colonel  Williams)  had 
known  it  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  been 
a  good  deal  concerned  there  in  election 
business ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years,  there  had 
been  a  greater  system  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption carried  on  in  Liverpool  than  had 
ever  disgraced  any  rotten  borough,  it 
was  very  proper  that  this  S3rstem  of 
corruption  should  be  taken  notice  of 
before  the  general  Committee  now  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Corpo- 
rations; and  when  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  came  before  the  Committee,  he 
was  confident  it  would  meet  with  full  jus- 
tice. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land) Petitions.]  Mv,  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell  presented  a  Petition  from  Ballinrobe, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  praying  the  House 
not  to  pass  the  Coercive  Bill  for  Ireland. 
The  petitioners  cautioned  the  House 
against  receiving  too  readily  the  statements 
of  interested  individuals,  and  against  rely- 
ing on  the  representations  put  forth  by 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  that  he  had  several 
petitions  from  Mayo  to  the  same  effect,  in 
which  the  petitioners  stated,  that  they 
were  afraid  a  great  part  of  the  information 
on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  re- 
lied, had  been  given  by  a  person  who  had 
been  confined  in  Newgate  in  the  same 
room  which  he  himself  formerly  occupied.  1 


That  individual  had  been,  however^  tent 
there  for  telling  a  falsehood,  while  be 
(Mr.  Cobbett)  had  been  imprisoned  for 
telling  the  truth.  He  gave  his  conlial 
support  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition* 

Colonel  Davies  presented  a  similar  Pe- 
tition from  the  Political  Union  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  been  requested  by 
the  petitioners  to  support  the  prayer  of 
this  petition.  He  felt  bound  to  say,  that 
the  petition  came  from  a  very  inconsi- 
derable number  of  his  constituents,  and  at 
there  had  been  no  general  meeting  of  the 
other  part  of  his  constituents,  he  could 
not  say  what  their  opinions  were ;  but  as 
he  had  voted  for  the  first  reading  of  this 
Bill  early  this  morning,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  explain,  in  a 
few  words,  what  he  had  not  bad  the 
opportunity  of  doing  when  he  eave  his 
vote.  He  had  given  his  vote  in  mvour  of 
the  6rst  reading,  because  he  thought  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  required  and  deserved 
this  mark  of  confidence,  and  out  of  re* 
spect  to  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
from  whence  the  Bill  had  been  sent  into 
that  House;  but  he  must,  at  the  same 
time,  say,  that  he  did  not  think  a  suffi- 
cient case,  after  all  that  had  been  said» 
had  been  made  out,  to  warrant  the  (jovem- 
ment  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  pass 
such  a  Bill  as  the  present,  inflicting  such 
a  wrong  on  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  as 
this  measure  was  calculated  to  inflict. 
He  should,  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill — 
[Cries  of  order  interrupted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.] 

The  Speaker  was  quite  confident  that 
no  Member  of  that  House  would  be  more 
ready  to  consider  such  statements  as  this 
out  of  order  than  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  now  been  addressing  the  House,  if 
those  statements  had  proceeded  from  any 
other  hon.  Member.  However  satisfactory 
it  might  be  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
stituents to  give  them  an  explanation  of 
the  vote  he  had  given  this  morning,  there 
were  other  modes  of  letting  them  know 
his  reasons  for  the  course  he  had  adopted 
than  explaining  at  that  moment.  Hon, 
Members  were  assembled  on  this  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  petitions,  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  on  any  other  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  if  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  tu  explain  their  motives  after  the 
hon.  Gentleman  sat  down,  if  they  wished 
to  give  explanations;  and  then,  if  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  into  what 
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a  state  of  confusion  would  the  House  get 
apoo  the  subject  upon  which  there  had 
already  been  so  many  days'  discussion, 
and  which  was  likely  to  occupy  so  many 
more. 

Mr*  Robinson  said,  that  he  should 
always  bow  with  great  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair,  although  he  should 
certainly  have  thought  that,  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  constituency  from  which 
the  petition  proceeded,  he  might  have 
been  allowed  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject  matter  to  which  it  related. 
What  he  meant  to  say,  however,  was 
merely,  that  although  he  had  voted  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  he  should,  in  its 
future  course,  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
and  certainly  should  not  vote  for  its 
passing  into  a  law,  till  it  had  undergone 
considerable  modifications. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Mr.  Fryer  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  Wolverhampton.  He  said,  he  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  petitioners,  that  this 
was  a  most  unconstitutional  measure.  He 
did  not.  attribute  it  to  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministers,  but  to  an  error  of 
judgment.  He  might  call  it  an  Act  for 
the  Separation  of  Ireland  from  England  ; 
and  if  he  gave  it  that  name,  if  he  so 
christened  it,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
stand  sponsors.  He  said  this  rather  from 
what  be  feared  than  from  what  he  wished. 
The  Bill  had  been  read  a  first  time  in  that 
House — it  would  be  read  a  second  time  in 
Ireland,  when  the  French  or  some  other 
foreign  Power  were  in  Ireland,  and  a  third 
time  when  the  British  were  expelled ;  and 
then  it  would  be  passed  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Vigors  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  city  of  Carlo w  against  the  Irish  Coer- 
cive Bill.  The  petitioners  submitted,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  could  make  out  no 
case  which  would  justify  the  House  in 
arming  them  with  powers  so  unconstitu- 
tional, and  never  hitherto  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion. 

Mr.  Blackney  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  with  all  his  heart.  He  had 
the  honour  of  representing  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  was  in  possession  of  some  pe- 
titions from  that  county  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  one  now  brought  before  the  House; 
which  he  feared  he  should  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  before  the  measures 
of  Ministers  were  completed.  Nothing 
during  the  debate  on  that  important  mea- 
sure bad  giren  him  so  much  pain  as  the 


speech  of  the  noble  member  for  Nottiogm 
ham,   the   Lord    Lieutenant    of   Carlow 
(Lord  Duncannon).   That  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  that  he  had  not  yet  received  from 
the  police  ofiicer  the  report  for  the  last 
month.     He,  however,  would  take  leave 
to  say,  that  at  this  time  the  county  of 
Carlow  was  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  state. 
This  he  said,  with  the  utmost  confidence^ 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction,    for 
there  was  no  Member  of  that  House  who 
could  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state    of  Carlow  as  himself.     He  had, 
during  the  recess,  made  every  inquiry 
throughout  that  county.     He  had  been, 
and  was  still  receiving  daily  communica- 
tions from  every  part  of  that  county,  and 
he  could  not  describe  to  the  House  how 
much  he  had  been  shocked  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  noble  member  for 
Nottingham,  to  whose  statements  every 
person  knowing  the  worth  of  his  public 
and  private  character  would  give  great 
weight.     He  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
remark  upon  the  statements  of  that  noble 
Lord  last  evening ;  but,  as  he  did  not  then 
see  the  noble  Lord  present,  his  courtesy 
towards  the  noble  Lord,  and  his  feelings 
as  a  gentleman,  had  prevented  him  doing 
so  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord.    The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had 
risen  last  evening  before  the  noble  member 
for  Nottingham  came  in,  and  thus  circum- 
stanced, he  could  only   have  a  private 
communication  with  the  noble  Lord,  in 
which  he  learnt  from  him  that  this  day  the 
Report  for  the  last  month  would  be  re- 
ceived.    But  from  whom  would  it  be  re- 
ceived ?     From  a  police  officer !    He  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  character  of 
the  noble  Lord,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  the  noble   Lord  had  been  im]|^osed 
upon.     He  should  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
House,  that  all  the  other  Reports  upon 
which    the   measures  of  Ministers   were 
founded  came  also  from  police  officers. 
He  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  outrages  mentioned  by    the 
noble  Lord  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  in  the  county  of  Carlow  without  his 
cognizance ;  and  this  he  said,  as  a  Magis- 
trate, who  gave  more  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  in  that  county  than  any 
other  Magistrate.     It  was  with  these  feel- 
ings that  he  took  the  liberty  to  address 
the  House  at  more  length  than  perhaps  he 
ought  to   have  done.     He   should  only 
further  say,  that  he  had  five  or  six  peti- 
tions to  present  to  the  House  from  every 
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part  of  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  against  this  measure. 
There  were  few  in  that  House  who  knew 
Ireland  better  than  he  did,  and  he  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  among  the  whole 
thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland  there  was 
not  a  more  peaceable  one  than  the  county 
of  Carlow.  In  looking  over  the  list  of 
outrages  that  had  been  instanced  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  found 
that  that  list  had  been  made  up  to  the 
end  of  January,  and  it  had  been  most 
gp^ssly  exaggerated.  He  knew  the  county 
well,  and  could  positively  state,  that  in 
the  month  of  January  there  had  not  been 
a  single  outrage,  with  the  exception  of  one 
that  was  of  a  very  trivial  nature.  If  he 
had  an  opportunity,  before  this  question 
was  settled,  he  should  show,  that 
Ireland  was  not  at  all  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  represented.  He 
should  show,  that  the  contents  of  the 
"  Red  Box"  were  most  gross  exaggera- 
tions. It  was  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  an  Irishman  to  believe,  that  that  House 
would  legislate  upon  such  flimsy  mate- 
rials. His  election,  and  that  of  his  hon. 
colleague,  was  conducted  without  a  single 
outrage.  There  was  not  one  even  in  the 
election  town.  Indeed,  there  was  no  out- 
rage either  before  or  after  the  election,  nor 
had  there  been  a  single  case  of  murder  in 
the  county  which  he  represented  for 
several  years.  If  there  had  been  any  out- 
rage at  all,  it  was  committed  by  the 
Wliitefeet  of  King's  County,  Queen's 
County,  and  Kilkenny,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  creep  into  the  county  without  at 
all  being  checked  by  the  authorities.  If 
the  proper  authorities  had  exercised  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
Whitefootism  would  have  been  suppressed 
the  instant  it  appeared. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Tithes  (Ireland) — Plitralities.] 
Mr.  Vigors  presented  a  Petition  praying 
for  the  total  and  complete  abolition  of 
Tithes,  from  Kiblerin.  The  petitioners 
stated,  that  one  guinea  per  acre  was  fre- 
quently paid  as  the  tithe  of  potato-ground. 
They  added,  that  the  disappointment  the 
public  had  experienced  in  not  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  an  extinction  of 
tithes,  had  contributed  much  to  the  in- 
crease of  discontent — a  discontent  aggra- 
vated by  a  subsequent  enactment,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  render  tithes  perpe- 


tual. The  petitioners  looked  upon  the 
last  Tithe-act  as  an  awful  experiment^ 
uniting  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the 
clergy,  the  ejcercise  of  which  had  contri- 
buted to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
Protestant  Establishment  and  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  of  the  soil.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  tithe-system  should  continue 
much  longer  in  any  shape,  consistently 
with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Member  begged  to 
bear  testirtiony  to  the  respectability  of  the 
petitioners,  and  cordially  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Blackney  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  He  felt  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  question,  believing  as  he 
did  in  his  soul,  that  no  measure  to  be 
brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  ever  pacify  the  people  of  Ireland, 
until  there  was  an  entire  abolition  of 
tithes. 

Mr.  Cobbetti  in  expressing  bis  hearty 
concurrence  with  the  prayer  of  this  Peti- 
tion, which  he  did  in  consonance  with  all 
the  opinions  he  had  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed for  the  last  twenty  years,  said,  he 
should  now  notice,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  the  calling  to  account  he  had 
experienced  the  other  day  from  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford.  That 
hon.  Member  had  called  him  to  account, 
in  a  tone  and  manner  which  perhaps  was 
not  unbecoming  in  him,  but  which  would 
have  l^een  unbecoming  in  any  body  but  in 
the  representative  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy 
of  England.  The  hon.  Member  had  con- 
tradicted him  in  fact,  and  cautioned  him  ai 
to  how  he  stated  facts  in  future,  a  sort  of 
caution  that  was  not  a  very  insignificant 
way  of  accusing  a  man  of  stating  false- 
hoods. He  had  stated  that  of  1 0,000  and 
odd  livings  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  only  4,000  and  odd 
resident  incumbencies.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  Diocesan  Returns  on  the  subject 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
the  nature  of  which  he  should  state;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  in  error,  there  might 
have  been  some  apology  for  him,  because 
he  was  not  in  Parliament  when  the  Return 
was  made,  but  certainly  none  conld  be 
allowed  for  the  hon.  Member,  who  himself 
was  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  the  very 
time  the  Returns  were  laid  before  the 
House.  From  that  Return  it  appeared, 
that  in  1827,  there  were  10,533  benefices 
and  only  4,41 3  resident  incumbents.  In 
1828  be  bad  no  returofi  bat  in  18S9  the 
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Retunis  show^  (and  these  were  the  last 
that  had  been  made),  that  there  were  then 
10^528  beneficed,  and  but  4t51 6  resident 
ineambents.  These  were  the  general  Re- 
turns. He  should  now  mention  some 
particular  cases.  In  the  diocese  of  Win^ 
Chester^  ifhUth  was  amply  endowed,  there 
W6re  stated  to  be  3,389  benefices,  and 
ofily  177  resident  incumbentSi  In  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  there  were  1,273  bene- 
fioeSf  and  503  resident  incumbents;  in 
that  of  Norwich,  there  were  1^076  benefices, 
add  360  resident  incumbents.  He  had  ob- 
served also,  that  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  more  than  200  parishes  in  which  there 
were  no  churches,  nor  a  solitary  place 
where  worship  could  be  celebrated,  and 
where  consequently  the  inhabitants  could 
not  observe  the  Lord's  day  though  the 
prayers  of  all  the  Petitions  presented  to 
the  House  should  be  acceded  to.  By  the 
present  return,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
254  parishes  so  situated,  in  which  by  no 
possibility  could  there  be  any  service,  but 
where  the  incumbents  took  very  good  care 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  their  tithes 
regularly  to  the  last  farthing.  He  had 
observed,  also,  that  there  were  1,500 
parishes  in  which  they  had  neglected  to 
uphold  the  parsonage  houses,  notwith- 
standing the  very  strict  enactments  of  the 
law  in  that  respect.  By  the  present  Return 
he  found  that  there  were  no  less  than  1 ,753 
parishes  without  parsonage  houses,  or 
1,753  parishes  where  the  clergymen  boldly 
set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  where  they 
not  only  did  not  reside  themselves,  but 
did  not  keep  up  the  places  for  others  to 
live.  The  statements,  therefore,  which  he 
had  made,  and  which  had  been  contradicted 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford,  were 
perfectly  correct,  and  it  now  remained 
for  that  hon.  Member  to  contradict  him  if 
he  could. 

Mr.  Estcourt  was  not  aware  of  the 
Return  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
referred.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
had  been  any  returns  since  1816.  He, 
however,  must  say,  that  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  hacl  hardly  stated  the  thing 
fairly.  According  to  the  hon.  Member 
there  were  in  1827  only  4,413  residents 
out  of  10,500  benefices.  He  suspected 
that  these  4,413  were  the  incumbents, 
resident  in  parsonage  houses  only ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  found  that  the  number 
of  Clergymen  residing  in  parishes,  though 
not  in  parsonage  houses,  would  greatly 
exceed  that  number.    He  found  by  thi^ 


Returns  of  1816,  that  there  were  then 
10,300  benefices,  and  3,798  incumbents 
constantly    residing    in    their   parsonage 
houses.    To  these  must  be  added  1,990, 
who  were  resident  in  their  parishes,  though 
not  in  parsonage  houses ;  and  that  was  the 
case  not  only  in  that  year,  but  in  the  four 
years  preceding  the  time  of  that  Return. 
Besides  these,  again,  there  were   1,900 
curates,  who  were  constantly  residing  in 
the  places  where  they  held  their  cures. 
All  these  taken  together  made  a  number 
of  7|688,  either  living  in  their  parsonage 
houses,  or  in   houses  in   their  parishes. 
Besides  this,  there  were  227  livings  vacant 
during  that  year,  and  that  number  must 
also  be  added  to  the  7,688 ;  for  the  clergy- 
man who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
would  not,  of  course,  be  put  down  amongst 
those  constantly  resident,  nor  would  his 
successor,  who  probably  was  not  appointed 
at  the  moment  the  Returns  were  made  up. 
And  yet  it  might  be  perfectly  true  that 
ihe  parish  had  always  had  the  benefit  of  a 
constantly  resident  clergyman.  This  gave 
a  return  of  about  8,000  clergymen  con- 
stantly doing  duty,  and  residing  in  their 
parishes ;  but  there  were  many,  who,  from 
their  good  behaviour,  had  other  appoint- 
ments, such  as  preferment  to  stalls,  besides 
their  livings,  who  often  did  duty  at  their 
benefices,  but  who  being  necessarily  some- 
times absent,  constantly  kept  their  curates 
to  perform  their  labours  in  their  absence. 
In  fact,  therefore,  they  conferred  on  their 
parishes  a  double  advantage,   from   the 
constant  residence  of  their  curates,   and 
the  frequent  residence  of  themselves ;  and 
yet  they  would  not  be  put  down  on  the 
Return  as  persons  constantly  residing  on 
their  benefices.     He  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham   were  not 
quite  so  well  founded  as  the  hon.  Member 
imagined  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  deprecated  the  attack 
which  had  been  so  unjustly  made  on  the 
clergy  upon  the  presentation  of  the  present 
petition ;  and  said,  that  if  such  attacks 
were  to  be  made,  he  must  be  heard  in 
answer  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  under- 
standing not  to  debate  petitions. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  concur  with  him,  that  complaints 
had  been  frequently  made  by  every  hon. 
Member  of  the  House,  that  they  made  no 
progress  in  presenting  petitions  by  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  because  there  was  so 
much  diicuMion ;  and  nine-tenths  of  tboiQ 
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Gentlemen  who  made  the  complaint,  he 
found  to  be  more  frequently  than  any 
others  guilty  of  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
that  had  been  laid  down.  If,  as  some 
Gentlemen  said,  the  House  sat  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  the  whole  of  that  time  would 
be  occupied  with  petitions  if  they  proceeded 
as  they  did  at  present. 

Mr.  Littleton  said  the  very  gross  irre- 
gularity arose  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham — he  who  had  last  night  proposed 
that  the  petitions  should  be  read,  but  no 
observations  whatever  made  on  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  to  show  the  bad 
working  of  the  present  system,  stated  that, 
in  the  book  which  he  then  held  in  his 
hand,  there  were  415  names  down,  while 
the  Speaker  had  only  got  to  the  eightieth. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Keeping  Places.]  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn 
complained  that  yesterday  after  the 
Speaker  had  taken  the  Chair,  and, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  House, 
had  sent  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  summon 
those  Members  wlio  were  serving  upon 
Committees,  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
who  were  at  that  time  in  their  seats 
immediately  went  out,  thereby  showing 
that  they  attended  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  taking  their  places.  To  correct  that 
he  would  move  "That  upon  Election  Com- 
mittee-days no  Member  should  be  allowed 
to  take  any  place  for  himself,  unless  he 
shall  have  attended  the  service  of  theHouse." 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  was  glad  that 
this  question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House.  If  the  old  practice  were  followed, 
the  Members  who  lived  at  a  distance  would 
be  left  without  a  seat  in  the  House  ;  the 
seats  would  be  wholly  filled  by  those 
Members  who  lived  near,  and  who  there- 
fore, could  make  it  convenient  to  attend 
early  and  secure  them.  He  might  safely 
say,  for  himself,  that  he  had  not  had  a 
seat  in  that  House  the  whole  of  the  Session ; 
he  had  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  some  other 
Member's  seat,  from  which  he  was  very  soon 
turned  off.  It  was  very  evident  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  in  that  House  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  that,  among  other  reforms,  they 
would  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  all  the  Members  to  do  their  duty  to 
the  constituency  who  had  sent  them  there. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  said,  that  as  he  did 
not  wish  that  the  question  should  lead  to 
a  discussion,  he  would  propose  that  it 
ahould  be  left  to  a  Committee  to  consider 


the  privileges  of  the  House  as  regarded 
seat-taking. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  the  cheering  with  which  hon. 
Members  received  the  allusion  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  better  arrange- 
ment and  accommodation  in  that  House. 
He  begged  to  remind  them,  that  to- 
morrow they  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  evincing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
for  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Middle- 
sex, had  a  motion  on  the  books,  respecting 
a  new  House,  which  he  meant  to  bring 
forward. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  as  the  practice  of 
taking  seats  in  that  House  had  fallen  into 
great  abuse,  he  should  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  moving,  that  it  be  altogether  dis- 
continued. This  practice  convertedthe  at- 
tendance at  prayers  into  a  piece  of  hypocriti- 
cal formality.  He  would  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  propriety  of  discontinu- 
ing entirely  the  practice  of  taking  seats. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  of  the  present 
practice.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
seats  were  occupied  at  so  early  an  hour, 
that  even  thosejMembers  who  had  important 
motions  to  come  on  could  not  find  a  seat. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  matters  were 
bad  enough  already,  but  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
would  make  them  worse. 

Lord  Althorp  also  disapproved  of  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  subject  connected  with 
the  practice  of  taking  places.  There  had 
recently  been  a  departure  from  the  old 
practice  of  the  House,  by  which  the  first 
opposition  bench  was  reserved  for  such 
Members  as  had  formerly  filled  high 
offices  in  the  State.  He  had  recently  ob- 
served his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Tam worth,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
leader  of  that  House,  unable  to  find  a  seat 
on  that  bench.  Now,  although  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  on  one  question  given  his 
support  to  the  Government,  he  appre- 
hended that  he  was  not  therefore  to  be 
altogether  deprived  of  the  character  of 
being  in  opposition.  He  did  not  wish  to 
allude  to  particular  individuals,  but  he 
would  put  it  to  young  Members  whether 
it  was  fair  that  they  should,  by  occupying 
the  bench  in  question,  drive  from  it 
Members  who  had  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  that 
House  ? 
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Mr*  Cobbett  said  it  was  impossible  he 
coald  fail  to  perceive  to  whom  the  hon. 
Baronet  applied  his  observations.  It  was 
clear  that  the  hon.  Baronet  deemed  him 
an  intruder ;  that  he  had  got  into  a  situa- 
tion where  he  had  no  right  to  be ;  but  he 
conld  assure  the  hon*  Baronet,  that  when- 
ever he  was  attending  in  the  House,  and 
the  front  bench  on  either  side  was  not 
entirely  occupied,  he  would  have  a  seat 
on  one  or  other  of  them.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  superior  pretensions  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  alluded  to  possessed 
compared  to  him.  To  be  sure  he  had 
done  much  mischief. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  hoped  that  what- 
ever sent  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
choose  to  occupy  in  that  House,  he  would 
at  least  conform  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House,  and  not  presume  to  state 
opinions  with  respect  to  any  individual  in 
either  his  public  or  private  character, 
such  as  he  was  not  warranted  in  stating. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  understood  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  to  have  pointed 
out  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tam worth 
as  an  individual  who  was  entitled  to  a 
preference  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  a  seat  on  that  side  of  the  House.  He 
was  going  to  observe,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted, that  he  ktiew  of  nothing  pre-emi- 
nently worthy  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  would  justify  the  pretensions  put 
forward  as  to  his  right  to  a  particular 
seat.  He  was  not  inclined  to  cede  that 
right  to  him ;  and,  if  he  were  present  he 
would  give  him  his  reasons  fully  and 
plainly  for  thinking  that  he  of  all  men  in 
the  House,  ought  not  to  enjoy  pre-emi- 
nence on  that  or  on  any  side  of  the  House. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  inconvenience  of 
which  hon.  Members  had  complained,  it 
all  arose  from  the  Government  being  so 
saving  and  parsimonious  — so  sparing  of 
the  people's  money.  They  begrudged  the 
expense  of  providing  a  suitable  building 
for  the  Representatives  of  the  people ;  the 
House  must  therefore  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience,  only  praying  to  God  to 
alter  the  hearts  of  the  Ministers,  and 
make  them  a  little  more  squandering. 

Mr.  Baring  withdrew  bis  Amendment 
and  Mr.  Wynn's  Motion  was  agreed  to. 

Liverpool  Elections.]  Mr.  Benett, 
in  rising  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  corrupt  state  of  the  borough  of 
Liverpool,  said,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  House  long;  but  be  felt 


it  necessary  to  go  into  a  short  detail,  in 
order  to  justify  the  Motion  with  which 
he  intended  to  conclude.  The  subject 
branched  out  into  two  divisions ;  first,  the 
corruption  and  bribery  which  prevailed 
during  the  Corporation  elections,  as  well 
as  during  the  elections  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  It  was  well  known,  that  for 
many  years  past  the  elections  for  the  mayor- 
alty had  been  marked  by  the  grossest 
corruption.  On  various  occasions  vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the 
contest.  In  one  year  the  election  cost 
10,000Z.,  and  so  late  as  the  year  1827  it 
was  said  to  have  cost  no  less  a  sum  than 
15,000/. ;  and,  should  his  Motion  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  be  granted,  he 
should  be  able  to  prove,  that  corruption  had 
been  practised  during  the  election  of  the 
Mayors,  down  to  a  very  late  period  indeed. 
The  prevalence  of  bribery  in  the  Corpora- 
tion elections  led  to  the  mtroduction  of  the 
same  system  in  elections  for  Members  to  sit 
in  that  House,  and  these  corrupt  practices 
could  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  date. 
But,  not  to  go  further  back  than  the  elec- 
tion in  1830,  he  would  just  state  to  the 
House  what  was  the  condition  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Liverpool  at  that  period.  Dur- 
ing that  election  scarcely  a  freeman  went 
uncontaminated  to  the  poll.  Money 
was  lavished  in  all  quarters,  the  bribe 
varied  from  5L  to  1 00/.  a-man ;  and  he 
had  a  proof  in  his  possession,  that  even 
a  Magistrate  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  He  did  not  impute  these  acts 
of  bribery  to  the  hon.  Member  who  was 
returned  at  that  election,  but  who  was 
afterwards  on  petition  unseated.  They 
were  committed  by  some  indiscreet  friends 
of  his ;  but  they  were  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less  illegal.  He  had  seen  the  elec- 
tion-books containing  the  names  of  cer- 
tain electors,  with  a  sum  of  money  placed 
against  each ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
prove,  that  upwards  of  3,000  freemen  had 
been  bribed  at  the  time  of  that  election, 
and  that  in  some  instances  where  the 
parties  had  received  money  from  both 
sides  the  bribe  had  been  returned.  That 
election  was  supposed  to  have  cost  80,000/. 
The  extent  of  the  bribery  was  very  mate- 
rial, because,  if  it  was  proved  to  the  ex- 
tent stated,  it  could  not  be  said,  that  they 
were  punishing  the  majority,  who  were 
innocent,  because  a  few  persons  were 
guilty.  He  had  been  told  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  San- 
don),  that  there  had  been  no  bribery  since 
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the  election  of  1830.    He  faad  no  doubt, 
that  the  noble  Lord  believed  what  he  had 
stated;    and  that,  if  bribery  had  been 
practised,  il  was  unknown  to  him.     He 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the  noble 
Lord  wai  mistaken.     An  eminent  Counsel, 
of  unquestionable  veracity,  and  skill  in  his 
-profeiaion,  had   been  consulted  on  the 
petition  which  it  was  intended  to  follow 
up  against  the  noble  Lord's  last  return, 
and  the  learned  Gentleman  assured  him 
that  it  was  his  conviction,  that  if  the  peti- 
tioners had  persisted,  the  sitting  Members 
would   have  been   unseated.      Doubtless 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  sanctioned  the 
proceedings  on   which  the   petition  was 
founded,  but  he  had  agents  and  friends 
who  might  have  done  many  things  without 
his    concurrence.     How  else    could   the 
noble  Lord  account  for  the  extraordinary 
turn  the  election  had  taken.      On   the 
first  day,  Mr.  Thornley,  the  noble  Lord's 
opponent,  was  a-head  of  the  poll,  but  the 
freemen  came  up  in  great  bodies  on  the 
second  dav»  and  turned  the  scale  in  his 
favour.     On  the  first  day,  2,508  of  the 
votes  were  given  for  Mr.  Thornley,  and 
521    of  the  old   votes;    while,   for    the 
noble  Lord  there  polled  994  of  the  old 
electors,  and  1,522  of  the  new.     On  the 
second  day  no  less  than  1,116  of  the  old 
voters  polled  for  the  noble  Lord,  and  only 
369  for  Mr.  Thornley;  what  was  it  which 
made  the  old  electors  go  in  such  a  body 
to  the  poll  on  the  second  day,  and  vote 
for  the  noble  Lord  ?     He  had  been  credi- 
bly informed,  that  when  the  bribery-oath 
was  offered  to  the  old  freemen,  they  had 
invariably  refused  to  take  it.     [Lord  San- 
don  assured  the  hon.  Member  that  he  was 
misinformed.]     He  was  not  present,  and 
therefore  could  only  speak  from  what  he 
was  told ;  but,  if  the  fact  was  not  as  he 
had  stated,  he  was  misinformed.     There 
had  been  two  species  of  bribery  practised 
in  Liverpool.     The   electors  were  bribed 
with  money,  and  also  with  money's  worth. 
For  many   years  the  patronage  of   the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Member 
who  supported  the  Government,  and  that 
patronage  was  distributed  by  his  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  election. 
The  Canning  Club,  which  existed  for  many 
years,  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  in  whom  all  the  pat- 
ronage was  vested ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  whilst  that  system  prevailed  situations 
were  aoldi  and  the  proceeds  employed  in 
jretunuDg  the  Member*    In  his  opinion, 


that  was  a  system  of  bribery  more  dis- 
honest than   if  a   Member  bribed   with 
money  taken  out  of  his  own  pocket.    The 
history  of  the  elections  for  the  borough 
for  years  past  had  affixed  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  its  elections  which  could  never 
be  wiped  off  until  a  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, and  measures  taken  for  securing  the 
purity  of  the  borough  for  the  future^    As 
to  the  petition  against  the  noble  Lord's 
return,  he  was  bound  to  state,  that  it  was 
not  given  up,  as  the  noble  Lord  conceived, 
because  the  petitioners  apprehended  that 
it  would  have  been  declarled  frivolous  and 
vexatious.     It  had  been  given  up  under 
his  advice,  because  he  considered  it  more 
creditable  to  the  petitioners  to  take  up  the 
question  on  general   principles,    and  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  elections  of  the 
town  from  the  disgrace  of  bribery  and 
corruption  hereafter  by  the  application  of 
some  effectual  remedy.     What  he  wanted 
was,  to  take  away  those  who  were  the 
tools  of  greater  rogues.     He  did  not  mean 
to  apply  that  term  offensively,  but  he  dki 
think  that  those  who  bribed  were  quite  as 
bad,  or  rather  worse,  than  those  who  re- 
ceived bribes.    The  House  would  hear, 
he    doubted    not,    of    the    injustice    of 
depriving  the  freemen  of  what  were  called 
their  rights.     He  deniM,  however,  that 
the  elective  franchise  was  a  right — it  was 
a  public  trust,  and  the  Legislature  had  a 
perfect  right  to  take  it  from  those  who 
exercised    it    disadvantageously   for    the 
country.  That  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  Legislature  had  proceeded  in  passing 
the  Reform  Bill  ;  and  he,  for  one,  very 
much  regretted  that  what  were  called  the 
rights  of  freemen  in  corporate  towns  and 
boroughs,  had  not  been  all  abrogated,  as 
was  as  at  first  intended  by  that  Bill,  he 
was  no  advocate  for  universal  suffrage  but 
he  would  rather  have  it  than  have  a  body  * 
of  men  in  every  town,  always  ready  to  sell 
their  votes,  and  turn  thescaleatan  election. 
He  thought  a  sufficient  case  hadbeenmade 
out  for  the  interposition  of  the  House,  and 
that  a  stain  was  thrown  on  the  purity  of 
election  at  Liverpool  which  would  not  be 
wiped  out  until  a  Committee  had  fully  in- 
vestigated the  subject.     The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  **  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  Committee  to  inquire  into  matters 
complained  of  in  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Liverpool,  presented  2 1st  of 
February,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
inquiriea  to  the  House." 
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for  Wiltshire  might  have  confined  his 
Allegations  to  the  late  election,  instead  of 
going  back  for  twenty  years,  and  referring 
to  cases  of  alleged  corruption,  brought 
forward y  he  believed,  for  the  purposes  of 
aggravation,  and  merely  to  bolster  up  a 
bad  case.  The  petition  itself  bore  him 
oat  when  he  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  have  confined  himself  to  the  late 
election  for  the  petitioners  plainly  inti- 
mated that  if  the  late  election  had  turned 
out  according  to  their  wishes,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied.  He  had  not  been  long 
connected,  as  a  Member,  with  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  he  did  not  stand  there  to  de- 
fend the  comiption  which  might  have  been 
practised  at  former  elections  for  that  town. 
For  any  thing  he  knew  the  statements  of  the 
bon.  Member  might  be  well  or  ill  founded. 
The  House  had  decided  as  to  the  bribery 
and  corruption  at  the  election  of  1830, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
which  he  did  not  stand  there  to  advocate. 
There  bad  been  two  elections  since,  the 
pnrity  of  which  had  mever  been  impeached 
— [Mr.  Rigby  Wason  said,  that  he  had 
impeached  their  purity].  At  all  events, 
they  were  never  legally  impeached,  and 
the  last  election  was  not  impeached  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  elections  were  ever 
impeached  in  that  House.  As  to  the 
charges  of  corruption,  founded  upon  the 
eitent  of  subscriptions  for  the  return  of 
candidates,  he  contended  that  thev  were 
entirely  unfounded.  Many  men  who  were 
warm  in  a  political  cause  subscribed 
largely  to  support  the  return  of  a  person 
whom  they  considered  the  advocate  of 
that  cause,  without  hoping  for  any  patron- 
age or  profit  from  him.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  list  of  subscriptions  entered  into  for  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Creevey 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  found  that  some  of  them 
were  to  so  large  an  amount  as  500/.  and 
even  800/.  Yet  those  candidates,  at  the 
time  he  referred  to,  were  not  in  possession 
of  any  Government  patronage.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  represented  Liverpool  for  two 
years,  and  he  stated  it  in  the  presence  of 
Ministers,  that  hehad  neverasked  from  them 
a  single  favour.  This  fact  was  well  known 
to  his  constituents,  and  yet,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  it  had  not  made  them  less  ardent 
in  supporting  him.  The  expense  of  the 
first  election  in  which  he  was  concerned  at 
Liverpool  had  been  1,800/,  and  of  the 
second  between  1,400/  and  1,500/  ; 
and  he  should  like  to  know  how  many 
MenberSf  returned  by  so  numerous  a  con- 


stituency as  that  of  Liverpool,  had  comtt 
ofi*so  cheaply  ?  And  he  should  also  further 
be  glad  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  bribed  the  voters,  to  any  »•« 
tent,  with  so  small  a  sum  ?  Was  it  fair> 
therefore,  to  call  upon  that  House  to  pass 
a  sentence  of  disfranchisement  upon  any 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  freemen  upon  the 
facts  alleged  ?  Upon  whom,  also,  would 
that  punishment  fall?  It  would  not  fall  upon 
the  rich  classes,  who  if  any  were 
guilty,  were  the  most  so,  but  it  would 
take  eflect  only  upon  the  poor  clssses. 
The  whole  number  accused  by  the  hon. 
Member  as  having  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption  was  3,600 ;  but  of  this 
the  number  to  be  disfranchised  was  1,448« 
Now,  of  this  1,448,  it  could  not  bedis* 
tinguished  where  the  real  guilt  lay ;  for  it 
was  composed  of  persons  of  various  classes; 
some  were  merchants'  sons,  and  persons 
in  independent  circumstances;  others 
were  clerks  and  book-keepers,  living  in 
houses  which  entitled  them  to  vote,  and 
these  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  1 ,448. 
In  fact,  if  the  whole  of  the  number,  3,600 
were  to  be  examined  into,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  very  small  portion  came  un- 
der the  just  accusation  of  the  hon.  Member. 
But  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  argued 
that,  because  most  of  the  freemen  voted  one 
way,  he  had  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  their  disfranchisement.  He 
must,  however,  remark,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  preserving  the  ex- 
isting rights  of  the  Liverpool  burgesses, 
(iid  not  mean  to  debar  the  newly  enfran- 
chised voters  from  exercising  their  rights 
in  whatever  way  they  might  deem  it  pro- 
per, nor  to  debar  them  from  voting  all  one 
way.  Neither  was  it  contemplated  that 
the  old  burgesses  should  be  entitled  to 
preserve  their  votes  only  so  long  as  they 
sided  with  the  householders.  He  must 
confess,  that  he  saw  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  any  line  of  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  those  of 
the  newly- enfranchised  householders,  for 
he  believed  that  none  existed.  And  with 
regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  presented,  let  him 
remind  the  House  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Grenville  Act,  regulating 
the  proceedings  in  all  election  petitions, 
had  been  passed.  The  preamble  of  that 
Act  states,  that  the  mode  then  pursued  of 
deciding  the  merits  of  election  petitions 
was  found  to  obstruct  the  despatch  of 
public  busineBSi  and  to  be  attended  with 
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preat  expense;  that  the  decisions  often 
come  to  were  at  variance  with  the  merits 
of  the  cases ;  that  they  were  not  guided 
by  strict  mles  of  justice ;  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  inconveni- 
ences, the  provisions  named  in  that  Act 
had  been  suggested.  What  was  the  pro- 
tection which  the  House  by  that  Act  threw 
over  the  seat  of  a  Member  of  that  as- 
sembly ?  In  the  first  place  the  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  provide  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  petition, 
which  being  obtained  by  ballot,  was  further 
purified  by  the  rejection  of  all  the  names 
of  persons  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
withy  or  concerned  in,  the  matter  to  be 
tried.  The  next  precaution  adopted  was, 
to  swear  the  Committee  to  an  impartial 
judgment  on  the  case  ;  and  the  third  pro- 
vision was,  to  give  them  the  power  of  ex- 
amining witnesses.  Now,  which  of  all  the 
protective  powers  thus  created  would  the 
hon.  Member  wish  to  throw  around  the  tri- 
bunal which  he  proposed  to  establish  ?  The 
tribunal  would  not  be  ballotted  for ;  nei- 
ther would  they  be  sworn,  nor  would  they 
have  the  power  to  put  witnesses  on  their 
oaths ;  therefore,  but  one  of  those  powers 
by  which  the  House  had  chosen  to  pro- 
tect the  seat  of  Members  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  hon.  Member's  Committee. 
If,  however,  the  House  had  no  objection 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  he  had 
none;  he  would  willingly  listen  to  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  at  the  Bar  of  that 
House;  but  let  him  ask,  if  once  they 
threw  their  doors  open  for  the  consideration 
of  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
whether  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
soon  find  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  ? 
If  all  the  cases  of  corruption  which  had 
occurred  in  Liverpool  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  he  admitted 
that  many  very  strong  ones  might  be 
brought  forward,  were  to  be  inquired  into, 
where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Let 
him  ask,  was  it  possible  to  unite  all  the 
requisites  in  the  general  tribunal  of  that 
House  which  were  already  possessed  by 
the  present  election  Committees;  and  if 
not,  what  more  insufficient  or  vicious 
mode  of  inquiry  could  be  adopted,  to  ex- 
amine into  particular  instances  of  bribery, 
than  one  which  should  also  be  adapted  to 
a  general  inquiry  as  to  all  the  cases  of 
bribery  and  corruption  that  could  be 
proved  for  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years?    If  the  prayer  of  the  petition  were 

to  be  grantedi  tke  House  would  soon  have 


their  Bar  crowded  with  similar  petitioners* 
who  would  demand  inquiries  into  other 
cases  of  long  past  corruption — [Ckeen  by 
Mr,  0*Connell.]  He  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  cheer.  He  under- 
stood him  to  mean  that  there  should  be 
no  Statute  of  Limitation  which  should 
prevent  them  from  going  into  the  con- 
sideration of  alleged  instances  of  corrup- 
tion, however  long  past  the  time  at  which 
they  occurred  might  be — [[Mr.  O'Cormell: 
"No,  none."]  Then  let  him  ask  the 
hon.  Member,  what  time  they  would  have 
for  the  consideration  and  despatch  of  the 
public  business,  if  they  were  to  be  occu- 
pied by  inquiries  at  the  Bar  into  all  the 
cases  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
might  be  alleged  during  a  space  of  time 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years? 
But  to  return  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
— ^the  House  had  been  called  upon  to 
listen  to  a  detail  of  all  those  general 
charges  of  corruption  against  the  borough 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose,  it  leemed,  of 
swelling  the  amount  of  her  guilt,  and  of 
prejudicing  the  minds  of  her  judges  before 
they  went  into  Committeee  upon  the  pe- 
tition. In  the  course  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire, 
he  understood  him  to  say  that  the  name  of 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  was  appended  to 
the  petition  which  he  had  presented.  [Mr. 
Benett  had  made  no  such  assertion.] 
He  certainly  thought  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  so ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
had,  however,  asserted  that  the  brother  of 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  was  the  Chairman 
of  his  election  committee,  which  was  so 
far  from  being  the  fact,  that  the  Gentle* 
man  to  whom  he  alluded  was  not  even  on 
the  committee.  Now  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member,  having  been  altogether  wrong  in 
this  assertion,  would  not  be  so  confident  in 
future  in  the  truth  of  his  allegations.  The 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  also  asserted 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  old  freemen 
who  voted  for  him  had  refused  to  take  the 
bribery  oath  on  going  to  the  poll.  This 
also  was  an  unfounded  assertion,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  let  him  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber how  the  poll  could  go  on  if  the  voters 
refused  to  comply  with  the  law  of  election  ? 
He  could,  however,  tell  the  hon.  Member 
what  the  facts  were.  The  bribery  oath 
was  only  proposed  by  the  opposite  party 
with  a  view  to  gain  time,  and  to  prevent  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  voters  from  being 
polled  to  gain  upon    the  other  party's 
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featedy  for  his  voters  not  only  came  up,  but 
tbey  took  the  bribery  oath  and  he  gained 
the  day.    The  only  instance  which  he 
knew  of  a  refusal  to  take  the  bribery  oath 
was  shown  on  the  other  side ;  a  voter  of 
which  party  refused  to  take  it  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  all  around  him.     He  could 
also  explaiDy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
hoD.  Member,  the  cause  why  his  majority 
on  the  first  day  had  been  composed  chiefly 
of  voters  of  the  smaller  class.     Several  of 
the  old  electors  said  to  him,  on  being 
urged  to  go  to  the  poll,  that  they  would 
not  vote  with  the  small  folk,  but  would 
come  and  vote  for  him  on  the  second  day. 
He  had  now  to  make  some  observations 
upon  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  his 
hon.  colleague  a  few  days  back,  in  pre- 
aentiog  a  petition,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  pablic  Journals,  and  which,  he  had 
been  assured,  by  his  hon.  colleague,  did 
not  contain  a  true  account  of  what  he  had 
•aid.     He  had  been  assured  by  his  col- 
league, that  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  mere  prayer  of  the  petition  in 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  in 
presenting  it,  and  he  felt  himself  bound, 
in  justice  to  those  concerned,  to  hasten  to 
undo  the  erroneous  impressions  which  the 
unfounded  statements  in  the  public  papers 
had  created.    The  petition,  it  was  first, 
untruly,  stated  in  the  report  to  be  present- 
ed on  the  part  of  certain  persons  against 
the  Ck)rporation  of  Liverpool ;  now,  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  petition  against  the  constitution 
of  the  dock  companies  there,  and  com- 
plaining against  certain  acts  of  which  that 
company   had   been    guilty.     The     next 
mistake  was,   that  the  annual  income  of 
the  dock  companies,  amounting  to  300,000/. 
was  misappropriated.     Now,  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  of  the  dock  companies  could  take 
place,  for  they  were  strictly  appropriated 
to  certain  payments  under  a  direct  Act  of 
Parliament.     The    next    allegation   was, 
that  the  Corporation  had  sold  lands,  at  an 
unfair  valuation,  to  certain  parties.     Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  in  every  case  where  the 
Corporation  had  sold  the  borough  lands, 
they  did  so  under  the  sanction  of  a  Jury ; 
and  he  thought  it  but  fair  to  the  Corpora- 
tion   to  vindicate  them  from  the  charges 
which  had  thus  been  unfoundedly  brought 
against  them  by  the  mistake  of  the  public 
Press,     for    it    was    highly    important 
to  keep  the  minds  of  Members  and  of  the 
public   from  entertaining  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  them.    He  thought  that  1 


it  was  but  just,  too,that  such  an  imputaticHt 
should  not  rest  upon  the  minds,  of  the 
judges  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  their 
case.  He  could  say,  for  his  own  part,* 
that  as  far  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  and  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who,  from  their  knowledge,  were  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter,  that  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  had  administered 
these  funds  in  the  most  useful  and  proper 
manner.  With  respect  to  the  petition  be- 
fore the  House,  he  must  say  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  if  the 
prayer  were  granted,  and  the  inquiry  gone 
into  at  once.  But  he  did  not  think,  that 
it  would  be  a  course  strictly  consonant 
with  justice  to  other  parties,  and  he,  there-* 
fore,  should  not  be  fulfilling  his  duty,  as 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  towards  his  con- 
stituents, if  he  were  not  to  oppose  it» 
One  of  the  first  things  the  Committee 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  election ;  but 
he  entreated  Gentlemen  not  to  go  into 
the  inquiry  with  minds  prejudiced  by  the 
belief  of  allegations  so  general  as  those 
brought  against  the  Corporation  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool.  With  these 
views  he  must  declare  it  to  be  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  proposition  for  a  General 
Committee  of  inquiry,  as  supported  by 
the  hon.  Member,  entreating  him  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  his  lawyer 
might  have  told  him  that  he  had  a  very 
good  case  upon  which  to  found  his  de- 
mand, it  was  not  possible  for  the  lawyer 
to  whom  he  referred  to  have  known  all 
the  circumstances  upon  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced so  strong  an  opinion,  and  that, 
consequently,  his  opinion  was  not  worth 
much.  There  was  not  enough  adduced 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  consent  to  the  Com- 
mittee proposed.  He  wished  that  the 
Gentlemen  who  urged  forward  this  inquiry 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Shep- 
pard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  their  party.  That  individual  had 
expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect 
at  a  public  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore. *  He  must  confess  that  he  could 
'  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands 
'  to  accuse  the  borough  of  Liverpool.     No 

*  one,  he  trusted,  would  suspect  him  of 
•having  ever  received  a  bribe;  but  he 
'  must  confess  his  purse  was  lighter  from 

*  his  interference  in  election  matters ;  he 
'  had  subscribed  money,  and  he  had  some 

*  suspicion  that  his  money  had  been  em« 
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^ployed  in  bribing  otheri.    Having  done 

*  this,  how  could  he  put  on  a  hypocritical 
'  face,  and  come  forward  to  accuse  his 
'  brother  freemen  ?  Having  done  this  at 
'  the  time  of  Mr.  Roscoe'  election— shaving 

*  done  this  at  the  time  when  it  was  attemp- 
'  ted  to  return  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Lord 
'  Molyneux,  how  could  he  turn  round  upon 

*  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  and  say  :  **  I 
*will     disfranchise    your    for    receiving 

<  bribes  ?"  He  scorned  to  do  so ;  instead  of 

*  doing  so  he  would  himself  assume  the 

<  humble  station  of  a  penitent  along  with 

*  thero- .  He  agreed  with  these  sentiments 
and  he  could  only  in  conclusion  again  ex- 
press is  wish  that  the  party  of  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  a  leader  had  all 
entertained  the  same  sentiments.  He  saw 
no  good  ground  laid  for  the  Motion  and 
therefore  he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JRobkuon  thought  these  subjects 
ought  rather  to  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Gopporations,  than  before  the  House  ; 
supposing,  however,  the  House  were  to 
grant  the  Committee,  now  petitioned  for, 
what  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  in<- 
vestigating  the  allegations  before  a  Select 
Committee,  where  neither  the  examiners 
nor  the  examined  would  be  upon  oath  ? 
He  would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  Committee  would  be  so  entirely  con- 
fused by  the  complicated  and  contradictory 
statements  which  would  be  thus  made  be- 
fore them,  that  they  would  be  utterly  un- 
able to  fulfil  their  judicial  duties.  Or, 
suppose  even  that  this  Select  Committee 
did  come  to  a  judgment,  and  it  were  in 
favour  of  the  petitioners,  would  this  House 
consent  to  disfranchise  such  a  body  of 
freemen  on  mere  statements  not  given  on 
oath  ?  Would  they  not  insist  upon  having 
the  whole  case  thoroughly  sifted  and  re- 
investigated before  them  ?  Would  they 
not  summon  the  petitioners,  witnesses,  and 
counsel,  to  the  bar  of  the  House  ?  If 
they  did  so,  the  expense  and  delay  which 
would  be  the  result  would  be  dreadful ; 
and  he  need  only  refer  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  had  attended  the 
investigation  of  the  East  Retford  case. 
He  need  only  refer  to  this,  to  show 
the  House  at  one  view  what  they  would 
bring  upon  themselves  by  agreeing  to  this 
motion.  He  did  not  mean  for  a  mo- 
ment to  deny,  that  .bribery  of  the  most 
flagrant  description  had  been  long  prac- 
tised at  Livarpcx)l ;  but  whatever  corrup- 
tions had  existed  at  Liverpool,  or  anywhere 
else,  the  Reform  Bill  would  be  of  little 


use,  if  it  did  not  prevent  the  vepetitkm  of 
all  such  for  the  fiiture.  At  to  Liverpool, 
indeed,  hon.  Members  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  of  bribery  being  ever  knowa 
there  again,  for  there  no  longer  laxisted 
any  possibility  of  bribery  there.  Ope 
great  branch  of  bribery  and  comiptioa-^ 
the  grants  of  appointments)— had  been 
altogether  knocked  on  the  head.  The 
noble  Lord  stated,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
correctly,  that  during  the  time  of  hit 
having  been  a  Member  for  that  borough, 
he  had  not  had  a  single  place  to  nvo 
away  to  his  constituents.  He  denied,  that 
any  case  had  been  made  out  for  granting 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  for  permitting 
an  investigation  which  would  cost  the 
country  an  enormous  sum-*-not  muf  h  un- 
der 8,0002,  or  10,000/.  and  would  oecaaioB 
very  great  delay  in  public  busineia.  Ho 
implored  the  Government,  by  thair  lenae 
of  duty,  to  recollect  the  immensity  of 
business  they  had  to  transact  this  Setsiou 
— to  recollect  what  time  they  would  ro* 
quire  for  the  discussion  of  the  important 
question  last  night  before  the  House.  He 
impbred  them  not  to  delay  such  all-im- 
portant matters,  for  the  inveitigatioa  of 
local  and  partial  statements. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wa&on  was  in  favour  of  the 
pointment  of  the  Committee.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  opposition  to  it  was  aa 
opposition  to  justice — was  a  shield  to 
corruption.  An  hon.  Member  had  called 
it  a  mere  election  petition ;  but  it  was  no 
such  thing.  It  did  not  at  all  refer  to  the 
hon.  Member  now  sitting  for  Liverpool; 
but  the  principal  allegation  (which  that 
hon.  Member,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Worcester  had  entirely  passed  over)  set 
forth, that  gross  bribery  and  corruption  bad 
for  a  long  time  existed  in  the  elections  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  Members  of 
Parliament;  that,  indeed,  this  vile — this 
degrading  system  had  so  long  existed,  that 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  had  almost 
arrived  at  the  idea  that  there  was  nothing 
particularly  objectionable  in  that  which 
had  become  as  it  were  an  established  cus* 
torn.  This  was  what  the  petition  was  di- 
rected against  —  not  against  the  noble 
Lord,  the  member  for  the  borough;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  unseat* 
ing  him.  The  whole  aim  of  the  petitioners 
was  against  the  atrocious  system.  A  pre- 
sentment was  made  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Liverpool,  not  long  ago,  against  the  bribery 
and  corruption  practised  at  the  elecUon  of 
the  Mayor.  The  Magiitracy  directed  tbeir 
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power  agniast  two  poor  men  who  had  fool- 
ishly allowed  themselves  to  bo  bribed  into 
going  up  to  vote  twice.  These  two  ig- 
norant men  were  disfranchised  for  this 
offence.  Here  were  these  poor  men  punished 
for  an  offence  by  the  very  Magistrates  by 
whom  they  had  been  corrupted  into  the 
commission  of  that  offence.  The  various 
circumstances  of  the  several  elections  at 
Liverpool,  since  1830,  which  were  of  great 
apd  public  notoriety  fully  proved  the 
grossest  bribery  and  corruption  in  that 
borough.  Thus,  after  the  election  of  1831, 
when  the  present  Member  for  Nottingham- 
shire,  who  bad  been  selected  as  Represen- 
lative  both  by  that  county  and  by  Liver- 
pool— rwhen  that  hon,  Member  made  his 
choice  for  the  former  representation,  there 
was  %  vacancy  for  Liverpool,  and  the 
Hou9Q  of  Commons  decidedly  refused  to 
iMae  ^  n^w  writ,  on  the  ground  of  gross 
corruption  •having  b^en  proved  to  naye 
taken  place  at  the  previous  election.  In- 
deed the  noble  Lord,  be  must  say.  was  now 
in  that  House  purely  by  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  hon,  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  had  said  these  investi- 
gations would  occupy  an  immense  portion 
of  time,  and  that  a  subsequent  mquiry 
would  even  then  be  necessary.  But  he 
did  not  think  either  of  these  fears  well 
founded.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  would  not 
be  of  an  extended  nature. 

Mr.  G'Connell  thought  the  House  could 
not  avoid  entering  into  this  inquiry.  If 
the  allegations  made  by  the  petitioners 
were  true,  it  was  essential  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  delinquents.  If 
unfounded,  it  was  due  to  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  to  have  the 
aspersions  cleared  up.  It  was  clear,  how- 
evei,  on  the  face  of  it,  from  the  incontro- 
vertible facts  stated  on  oath  before  the 
Committee  of  1830,  and  contained  in 
their  Report,  and  from  other  evidence 
adduced,  that  the  most  unblushing  bribery 
was  carried  on  at  Liverpool,  from  the  low- 
est inhabitant  to  the  highest  Magistrate. 
The  facts  stated  in  the  Report,  too,  had 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  quoted  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Sheppard,  confessing  that  he  believed  that 
the  money  he  had  subscribed  had  been 
employed  in  bribery,  to  support  his  poli- 
ticcil  opinions.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
name  of  freemen  of  Liverpool  was  synony- 
mous with  bribery  and  corruption.  Liver- 
pool wa9  not  only  a  mass  of  corruption  as 


a  whole,  but  there  were  cycles  of  eomip* 
tion.  An  hon.  Member  had  said;  <'  Let 
the  corrupters  be  punished."  So  he  would 
say  too,  but  let  the  corrupted  be  punished 
as  well.  Let  all  those  who  were  base 
enough  to  have  the  taint  of  corruption  in 
their  souls,  share  a  merited  punishment. 
An  hon.  Member  said,  that  these  matters 
should  be  brought  before  the  Corporation 
Committee;  that  Committee  would  have 
quite  enough  to  do  with  Liverpool,  inde- 
pendent of  this  matter,  which  related 
solely  to  the  elective  franchise.  He  re- 
gretted to  hear  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  could  not  think  of  it  but  as 
throwing  a  shield  over  corruption — as  pro- 
tecting the  offence,  and  encouraging  the 
offenders.  There  was  no  imputation 
against  the  noble  Lord :  his  purity  was 
perfectly  established.  The  purity  of  the 
electors  it  was  which  was  not  established. 
This  was  a  case  which  emphatioally  oalled 
for  the  interference  of  the  House;  and 
the  Magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Liver* 
pool,  if  they  were  innocent,  would  be  the 
Brst  to  cry  out  for  the  clearance  of  their 
characters  from  the  aspersions  now  oast 
upon  it.  He  should  support  the  petition. 
Lord  William  Lennox  regretted  extreme- 
ly that  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 
Wilts  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
have  again  brought  forward  this  Question. 
He  thought  the  valuable  time  of  the 
House  could  be  better  employed  than  by 
raking  up  the  grievances  of  1830.  He 
thought  the  funds  of  the  country  could  be 
better  disposed  of  than  by  paving  the  ex- 
penses which  would  necessarily  occur  in 
this  investigation.  During  the  last  three 
elections  no  imputation  of  corruption  had 
been  made.  The  expenses  of  both  the 
sitting  Members  during  the  last  election 
were  most  moderate  ;  they  were  open  to 
the  inspection  of  hon.  Members,  and,  of 
course,  had  there  been  the  slightest  justi- 
fication of  a  charge  of  bribery,  the  same 
spirit  that  had  prompted  this  step  would 
have  not  been  wanting  to  have  promoted 
a  petition.  He  would  oppose  the  Motion, 
because  he  felt  it  was  an  act  of  injustice 
to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty ;  and 
by  this  measure  4,964  persons,  who  had 
never  offended,  would  be  disfranchised. 
He  would  add,  that  he  would  yield  to  no 
man  in  his  desire  for  purity  of  election. 
He  was  happy  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
worked  so  well  in  that  respect.  He  re- 
membered the  arj»uments  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  last 
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Sesaion,  "that  the  example  of  disrraD. 
chising  the  freemen  of  Liverpool  would 
operate  on  the  minds  of  the  electors."  Ii 
had  acted  without  the  force  of  example, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  cause  of  freedom  of  election 
to  punish  the  delinquents  of  1830,  when 
at  that  period,  and  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  so  many  lion.  Members  had 
sat  in  the  House,  wlioxe  seats  had  most 
openly  and  unblushingly  been  bought. 

Sir  Henry  WUloughby  opposed  the 
Motion.  The  parties  should  have  broughi 
their  case  forward  at  an  earlier  period. 
He  objected,  however,  to  the  Motion, 
principally  because  a  Committee  of  thai 
Hnuse  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  tribunal 
passible  for  the  trial  of  siiy  such  question. 
The  judges  were  not  sworn— the  evidence 
was  not  given  on  oath— the  Members  did 
not  attend  constantly;  and  by  such  & 
tribunal,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  at  the  truth.  If  there  were  to  be  any 
inquiry,  it  would  be  much  better  done  by 
means  of  a  Commission.  He  therefore 
should  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshi 

Mr.  PottUtt  Thomson  said,  the  onl; 
question  was,  it  having  been  alleged,  thiit 
bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
whether  an  ing^uiry  should  take  pliicc  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  xo  that,  if  a  case 
should  be  mode  out,  stqis  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fiuch  practices 
in  future.  The  statement  of  the  noble 
Iiurd  (Lord  Sandon),  if  it  proved  anything, 
went  to  prove,  that  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool  ought  to  be  disfraiichiacJ  altogether. 
When  hon.  Members  recollected  the 
notoriety  of  the  reports  of  bribery  at  the 
last  election,  lie  would  ask,  whether  it  was 
possible  to  believe  that  that  election  was 
conducted  without  bribery  ?  It  was  said, 
that  there  was  nnpruuf  of  bribery  to  warrant 
the  House  in  granting  the  Committee ;  but 
be  would  contend  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  adduce  proof,  nor  was  it  necessary  even 
to  allege  that  the  case  I'ould  lie  made  out, 
for  the  circumstances  stated  were  sufficient 
to  induce  the  House,  in  the  protection  of 
its  own  privileges,  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  founded  in  truth.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  was  no  answer  to  the  demand  for 
inquiry,  to  say  that  the  time  was  gone  by- 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Hookc  to  prcscr\'e 
the  purity  of  the  election  of  its  Members  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  its  duty  to  inquire 

"  J  all  cases  of  allegctl  gross  corrupti 


place,  the  parties  ought  to  have  petitioned 
the  House  under  the  Grenville  Act.  That, 
he  would  admit,  might  be  a  very  good 
answer  to  persons  complaiuing  of  bribeiy, 
and  who  had  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right  of  petition ;  but  it  was  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  House,  when  complain- 
ing of  the  violation  of  its  privileges.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  referred  to  the 
preamble  of  the  Grenville  Act,  under 
which,  ordinarily,  election  petitions  came 
before  the  House,  and  contended  that  it 
could  not  be  made  available  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  present  case,  for  here  there 
was  no  complaint  made  of  the  return,  nor 
was  any  wish  entertained  to  unseat  the 
present  Member.  Upon  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  of 
gross  corruption  in  the  borough  of  Liver- 
poo],  which  corruption  the  hon.  Member 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
House,  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  bound, 
in  order  to  assert  their  own  privileges^  tai 
grant  this  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ^utne  supported  the  Motion.  Tlie 
House  was  bound  to  purify  itself,  and  to 
keep  elections  pure.  Such  a  case  as  this 
was  seldom  brought  before  it ;  and  when 
it  was  said,  why  did  not  the  parties  go  to 
an  Election  Committee,  he  answered,  that 
the  expense  prevented  them.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  interfere,  and  put  an  end 
to  bribery  whenever  it  occurred.  The  hon. 
Member  near  him  bad  objected  [o  theineffi- 
cacyof  a  Committee;  that  was  no  reason  for 
foregoing  ali  inquiry,  but  a  reason  for 
suggesting  a  better  tribunal.  That  cor- 
ruption was  very  great,  was  proved  by  the 
case  of  the  dissenting  clergyman  quoted 
by  the  noble  Lord,  who  would  not  appear 
against  those  who  were  bribed,  because  he 
knew  that  money  had  been  subscribed  for 
90me  similar  purposes.  That  admission 
was  an  argument  for  inquiry.  He  wished 
10  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  meant  to  say, 
that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  election 
as  only  l,400i.  [Lord  Snndon :  Yes; 
ilh  80^  for  the  hustings.]  Then,  he 
must  say,  that  was  impossible.  As  re- 
i;arded  the  noble  Lord,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  correct;  but  it 
ivas  impossible  that  the  election  could 
been  carried  for  that  sum.  They 
were  bound  to  have  an  inquiry,  such  as 
now  proposed,  after  every  alleged 
of  corruption  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
should  vote  for  the  Committee. 

Sir./o/in  WTotUxlry  reminded  the  House, 
hnt,  during  the  discussionson  the  Reform 


It  was  also  said  tliat,  if  bribery  liad  taken  I  Bill,  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  the 
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freemen,  aud  it  was  with  much  reluctance 
that  be  consented  to  abandon  that  plan. 
But  the  Reform  Act  having  been  passed, 
and  the  freemen  being  allowed  to  remain, 
he  reg^ded.  that  Act  as  a  general  amnesty 
for  aU  alleged  corruption  in  the  freemen 
previous  to  it.  He,  therefore,  would  never 
refer  anything  which  had  happened  pre- 
vious to  that  Act  to  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. Moreover,  this  matter  had  been 
before  an  Election  Committee,  of  which 
the  Judges  were  sworn,  and  the  witnesses 
were  examined  on  oath;  and  he  would 
never  consent  to  refer  a  matter  so  ex- 
amined to  a  less  competent  tribunal,  before 
which  the  witnesses  were  not  examined  on 
oath  ,andofwhichtheJudgeswere  not  sworn. 
He  maintained,  that,  at  the  last  election, 
and  since  that  inquiry,  no  corruption  had 
been  proved  against  the  freemen  of  Liver- 
pool. It  had  been  alleged,  but  not  proved. 
If,  henceforth,  any  such  cases  of  bribery 
were  brought  before  the  House,  he  should 
be  ready  to  go  into  them,  and  if  he  could 
not  hope  to  cure  the  corruption  of  the 
freemen  by  the  10/.  householders,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  destroy  any 
borough  that  was  proved  to  be  so  incurably 
corrupt.  He  was  altogether  opposed  to 
the  Motion,  because  he  thought  the  pro- 
posed Special  Committee  less  appropriate 
to  get  at  the  truth  than  the  Election 
Committee,  which  had  already  inquired 
into  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gladstone  was  opposed  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
The  allegations  of  the  petitioners,  who  did 
not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  were 
negatived  by  two  petitions  presented  that 
day — one  signed  by  8,000  persons,  and 
the  other  by  1 ,400  persons,  including  some 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants,  brokers, 
&c.,  in  Liverpool. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  from  the 
difficulties  aud  expense  that  beset  the 
investigation  of  elections,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption,  unless  the  House  resumed  its 
ancient  inquisitorial  power.  The  most 
scandalous  Liverpool  election  on  record 
was  that  of  1831.  He  would,  therefore, 
support  the  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, but  would  postpone  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  Members  to  a  future  day, 
and  would  then  vote  for  selecting  them 
by  ballot. 

Lord  Sandon  would  make  no  further 
objection  to  the  course  proposed,  pro- 
vided the  Committee  should  be  appointed 
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by  ballot,  and  confined  its  researches  to 
the  last  election. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought,  that  the 
election  of  1830  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  They  should  allow  a 
locus  penitentuB  to  ofifenders.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  election  ;  and,  should  bribery 
and  corruption  be  found  to  have  prevailed 
at  that  time,  that  then  the  whole  question, 
including  the  practices  in  1830,  should  be 
probed  to  the  bottom.  In  his  opinion  the 
argument,  that  at  the  utmost  no  more 
than  1,450  persons  would  be  punished, 
was  exceedingly  futile. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  con* 
duct  of  the  noble  member  for  Liverpool 
(Lord  Sandon)  seemed  so  fair  and  hand- 
some, that  he  thought,  although  it  might 
ultimately  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
other  elections,  that  the  first  inquiry 
should  refer  to  the  last  election  only. 

Colonel  Williams  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  Motion  was  to  redeem  the  borough 
of  Liverpool  from  the  disgrace  in  which  it 
was  involved  for  the  last  thirty  years  by 
practices  of  the  most  scandalous  bribery 
and  corruption.  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  give  the  Mo1;ion  his  cordial  sup- 
port ;  though  in  doing  so  he  sanctioned  a 
measure  which  went  to  disfranchise  him- 
self as  a  freeman  of  the  borough.  The 
last  election  was  conducted  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  showed  that  the  character  of 
the  place  was  quite  notorious. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Sandon)  had  started  quite  a  new 
question  in  proposing  that  the  investi- 
gation should  be  confined  to  the  last 
election. 

Lord  Sandon  said,  that  his  only  object 
was  to  confine  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  result  of  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Sheil  wished  to  know,  whether  he 
was  to  understand  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  propose  to  exclude  inquiry  from 
the  facts  connected  with  the  preceding 
elections  ?  In  the  Grampound  case,  the 
Committee  had  recommended  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough,  not  on 
account  of  any  bribery  at  the  election 
immediately  preceding,  but  on  account  of 
that  which  had  been  practised  at  former 
ones.  That  was  an  important  principle  ; 
but,  moreover,  it  was  fully  confirmed  and 
established  by  the  similar  case  of  East 
Retford. 
Lord  Althorp  said,  the  House  as 
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agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  examining  the 
last  election  proceedings ;  but  probably  it 
vould  be  necessary,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  instructed  not  to  confine  its 
inquiries  to  that  alone.  If  the  place 
should  be  found  free  from  bribery  for  the 
last  three  elections — particularly  taking 
into  account  the  late  infusion  of  house- 
holders -—  he  thought  the  case  should 
proceed  no  further ;  but  if  bribery  had 
been  employed  at  the  last  election,  it  was 
only  just  and  fair  they  should  suffer  for 
offences  aggravated  by  being  committed 
after  Reform. 

Mr.  Atherley  was  convinced,  that  in- 
quiry was  necessary,  because  he  was  sure 
that  the  freemen  would  always  corrupt  the 
Representation.  Till  they  were  reformed 
the  working  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  not 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Qoulhurn  was  against  referring  the 
petition  to  any  but  the  usual  sworn  Elec- 
tion Committee  appointed  under  the  Qren* 
ville  Act.  It  was  an  unprecedented  step ; 
and  the  question  would  ultimately  be  de* 
cided  by  a  majority  of  the  House.  He 
knew,  though  he  had  no  connexion  with 
Liverpool,  that  the  electors  courted  an 
inquiry;  but  he  objected  to  the  inquiry 
proposed,  because  it  might  prove,  that  the 
noble  Member  who  represented  Liverpool 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  while  it  would 
provide  no  means  for  unseating  him.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Committee  should  report, 
that,  at  the  last  election,  great  corruption 
had  taken  place,  in  what  a  situation  would 
the  House  be  placed  ?  Why,  an  imputa- 
tion would  be  cast  upon  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber without  any  possibility  of  getting  a 
proper  Representative  for  Liverpool  in  his 
stead.  For  his  part,  he  could  not  concur 
in  any  such  anomalous  and  strange  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Benett  was  perfectly  content  if  the 
Committee  should  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  last  election, 
and  as  far  back  as  might  be  necessary. 

Question,  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, agreed  to. 

On  the  question,  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee,  that  they  should 
first  inquire  into  and  Report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  election, 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  this  was  what 
he  particularly  objected  to.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  referring  all  such  questions  to  a 
sworn  Committee.  It  would  both  supersede 
the  Grenville  Act,  and  injure  the  rights  of 


electors;  and  he,  therefbre,  felthimaelf 
bound  to  protest  against  it« 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  no  Act  could 
be  more  useful  as  between  man  and  man 
than  the  Grenville  Election  Act ;  and  the 
purity  and  impartiality  of  the  proceedings 
under  it  gave  uniform  satisfaction.  But  it 
was  very  ill-calculated  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  representative  body ;  in 
fact,  they  were  lost  in  its  restricted  views 
and  proceedings. 

Mr.  Goulburn  denied,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  all  understood  the  operation  of 
the  Grenville  Act.  The  Committees  under 
it  made  general  Reports. 

Mr.  Wason  said,  that,  in  the  cose  of 
Penryn,  the  Committee  acting  under  the 
Grenville  Act,  had  not  only  decided  a 
particular  question  between  individuals, 
but  reported  instances  of  gross  bribery  at 
the  two  preceding  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposed,  that  the 
Committee  should'  be  chosen  by  ballot  in 
a  similar  manner  to  Election  Cordtnitteei, 
but  that  the  attendance  of  Members  should 
not  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner.  He 
moved,  that  the  Committee  should  consist 
of  Bf^een  Members ;  two  to  be  named  by 
the  House,  and  thirteen  to  be  chosen  by 
lot.  The  ballot  to  take  place  on  the 
1 2th. 

Agreed  to. 

Supply — SuoarDuties.]  The  House 
went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Lordi4/Morpsaid,thatthe  first  Resolution 
which  he  had  to  propose  to  the  Committee 
was  one  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  Duties, 
and  he  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  any  detailed  argu- 
ments upon  that  question.  As  he  was  about 
to  propose  a  Resolution  which  went  to 
continue  this  tax  upon  sugar,  he  begged 
to  observe,  that  he  proposed  it  upon  the 
ground  upon  which  all  taxes  must  depend 
— namely,  that  it  was  required  for  the 
services  of  the  State.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  state  of  the  revenue  was  such, 
taking  into  account,  too,  the  other  ques- 
tions of  a  fiscal  nature  that  were  likely  to 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
as  to  enable  him  to  propose  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  sugar  as  would  be  cal- 
culated to  give  any  substantial  relief  either 
to  the  West-India  colonies,  or  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Aware  as  he  was  of  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  West-India  pro- 
prietorSfhc  should  have  been  extremely  glad 


if  he  o(mtd|  consistentlywith  his  duty,  pro- 
pose a  large  f eduction  of  the  sugar  duties. 
A  small  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be 
-ptodoctiire  of  no  advantage  whatever  to 
them,  as  unless  the  duty  was  so  ftir  re- 
duced as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  all 
over  the  world,  or  to  give  them,  in  effect, 
the  monopoly  of  the  market  in  this  coun- 
try, a  reduction  of  the  duty,  without  doing 
them  any  good  would  only  cause  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  begged  leave  to 
move  the  following  Resolution :— *<  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  a 
sum  of  money  granted  towards  raising  the 
several  duties  on  sugar  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
ptesent  Maiesty  should  be  further  con- 
tinued." Although  the  Resolution  did 
not  state  the  term  for  which  the  duties 
were  to  be  continaed^  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  their  continuance  for  one 
year. 

Mr*  Hume  retnarked,  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  that  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment bad  to  impose  taxes.  He  was  much 
surprised,  therefore,  that  there  was  not  a 
better  attendance.  He  was  sorry  and  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
was  not  there*  He  was,  doubtless,  not 
aware  of  it,  or  he  would  have  been  present. 
There  were  314  new  Members  sent  to  that 
House,  but  when  he  looked  round  him  he 
did  not  see  half  that  number  in  the  House, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  those  present 
Were  old  Members.  This  did  not  say 
much  for  the  industry  and  attention  of  the 
new  Members ;  but  he  hoped  that,  on  a 
fhture  occasion,  they  would  have  a  better 
attendance.  He  was  sorry  the  old  system 
of  placing  upon  East-Iudia  sugar  a  duty 
of  ]0s,  per  cwt.  more  than  upon  West- 
India  sugar,  was  to  be  kept  up.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  consent  to  an  equal- 
ization of  the  duties.  It  would  be  a 
great  bensBt  to  our  oriental  possessions, 
by  enabling  them  to  pay  for  British  manu- 
fbctures,  whilst  it  would  not  injure  the 
West-India  planters,  as  it  was  impossible, 
considering  the  distance,  to  compete  with 
them  ;  and  it  would  be  destroying  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  monopoly  which,  in  fact,  was 
none.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  take 
this  into  consideration  ;  and  he  would  make 
a  motion  to  this  effect  on  bringing  up  the 
Report.  As  to  the  smallness  of  any  re- 
duction which  the  noble  Lord  might  be  able 
to  make,  let  him  remember  that,  to  a  poor 
•man,  even  a  trifle  was  of  consequence. 
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Mr.  Woolrych  Whitmore  supported  the 

E reposition  for  equalizing  the  duties,  as 
ighly  beneficial  to  both  countries;  and 
also  condemned  the  system  of  utter  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  sugar,  which  be  thought 
might  be  allowed  to  come  in  to  be  refined 
for  the  foreign  market,  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

Lord  AUKorp  could  not  agree  with  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, who  had  just  spoken,  as  to  the 
course  proposed  to  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  sugar  duties.  If  ever  there  was  a 
period  when  that  question  became  a  ques- 
tion of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  it  was  the 
present,  when  Parliament  was  about  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  East-India  Company, 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  con- 
templated to  make  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  mode  of  regulating  affairs  in 
the  West-Indies*  At  such  a  time  as  the 
present  it  would  be  exceedingly  improper 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  East-India  sugar, 
no  matter  what  temporary  relief  it  might 
afford  to  individual  parties.  With  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  as 
measure  of   relief  to    the    labouring 
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classes,  he  ag^reed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
reduce  them  on  that  account ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  proportionate  attention 
to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
it  became  a  question  whether  the  reduc- 
tion of  some  other  tax  would  not  be  still 
more  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes 
themselves. 

Mr.  Goulburn  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  novel  circum** 
stance  of  the  House  being  called  upon  to 
vote  supplies  to  his  Majesty  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  without 
having  laid  before  them  the  manner  in 
which  these  supplies  were  to  be  expended 
— [hear].  He  was  the  more  anxious  to 
touch  upon  this  subject,  as  they  had  been 
told  a  Reformed  Parliament  (and  this  was 
the  first)  would  do  wonders.  In  the  time 
of  former  Parliaments,  it  was  usual  for  the 
objects  to  which  the  taxes  were  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  be  stated  before  the  taxes  were 
voted ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  Reformed 
Parliament  to  see  the  taxes  voted  first, 
and  their  objects — whether  for  the  army, 
navy,  or  other  service — left  to  be  deter- 
mined afterwards.  The  usual  course 
being  so  different  from  the  present,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  excuse  his 
few  observations.  The  noble  Lord  ought, 
before  proposing  a  vote  for  a  tax,  to  have 
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made  a  statement  of  the  burthens  under' 
which  the  country  already  laboured.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  any  large  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  was  inconsistent  with  jus- 
tice. It  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
West-India  interest  should  be  immediately 
settled  on  a  sure  basis ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  removal  of  these  taxes 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  labouring 
classes.  While  they  relieved  the  poorer 
classes,  it  was  right  that  they  should  give 
some  relief  to  a  class  who,  though  not 
belonging  to  what  were  called  the  poorer 
classes,  were  yet  amongst  the  poorest  who 
lived  under  his  Majesty's  sway. 

Lord  Altkorp  wished  merely  to  answer 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Goulburn).  The  first  objection 
which  he  made  to  the  vote  was  merely  one 
of  form.  The  Navy  Estimates  had  already 
been  presented ;  but  there  was  no  vacant 
day  for  taking  them  into  consideration. 
The  postponement  of  the  alteration  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  till  the  5th  of  April,  would 
throw  it  one  day  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  financial  year.  It  was  impossible  for 
bim  to  state  what  he  could  reduce,  until 
he  could  tell  what  was  required  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  and  what 
would  be  the  state  of  the  revenue.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  pay  every  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  not  so  as  to  exclude  other  classes. 

Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  though  he 
and  other  Gentlemen  on  the  same  side 
were  not  inclined  to  believe  that  a  great 
reduction  of  taxation  could  be  made,  yet 
many  besides  himself  would  be  disposed 
to  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  practicability  of  taking  off 
the  taxes  which  pressed  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  and  commuting  them  for  others, 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  Warhurton  observed,  that,  to  say 
the  least,  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  vote 
4,000,000/.  without  having  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  year.  He  was  sorry  to 
find,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Poulett  Thomson),  who  ought  to  be 
best  able  to  answer  the  inquiries  which  he 
was  about  to  make,  was  not  in  his  place ; 
but,  in  his  absence,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Althorp),  whether  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  qualities  of 
sugar,  had  made  such  progress  as  to  enable 
the  experimenters  to  make  such  a  scale  as 
would  be  necessary  for  an  object  which  he 


considered  extremely  desirableyntimely;for 
imposing  a  graduated  duty  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  of  sugars  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  the  experi- 
ments had  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
enable  them  to  make  such  a  scale.  The 
experiments,  however,  had  proved  that  the 
calculations  on  which  the  Excise  had  for- 
merly proceeded  were  erroneous ;  but  the 
amount  of  the  error  had  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  certainly  had  been  proved 
that  it  was  considerable. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  said,  that  the  House, 
he  was  sure,  could  not  but  observe,  that 
the  persons  interested  in  colonial  affiiirs, 
and  immediately  connected  with  the 
colonies,  had  purposely  abstained  from 
opposing,  or  in  any  way  embarrassing,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  upon  the  present 
question — feeling,  as  they  did,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
still  greater  question,  and  that  which  more 
largely  affected  the  colonies,  ought  now 
once  and  for  all  to  be  settled  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he,  and  all  connected  with  the 
colonies,  were  most  anxious  that  nothing 
whatever  should  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
arrangement.  As  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  interest  of  our  East- Indian 
possessions,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  they  were  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  sound  policy,  as  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  dependency  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  thought  that  neither  the 
West-Indian  nor  the  East-Indian  interest 
would  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex for  his  interference  with  the  present 
business.  His  proceeding  upon  the 
present  occasion  was  another  symptom 
of  the  ambition,  more  troublesome  than 
successful,  which  had  distinguished  the 
hon.  Member  during  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  refrain  from  de- 
precating the  practice  of  making  bargains 
with  the  Government  on  questions  of  that 
nature,  or  of  any  kind.  That  which  was 
right  should  be  done,  \«ithout  improperly 
agreeing  to  vote  away  any  portion  oi  the 
public  money,  in  order  to  attain  that  which 
should  be  attained  without  any  such  sacri- 
fice. As  to  what  had  been  said  respecting 
his  support  of  one  party,  or  the  other,  he 
hoped  he  should  gain  credit  with  the 
House  when  he  stated,  that  he  never  got 
up  there  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
exclusive  interests  of  any  portion  of  the 
Empire,  and  therefore,  he  desired  thanks 
as  little  as  he  expected  them.    There  bad 
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been,  for  centuries  in  this  country,  too 
much  talk  about  maintaining  interests, 
and  too  little  respecting  the  advantage  of 
the .  public.  His  object  was  the  public 
good ;  he  therefore  cared  little  for  parti- 
cular interests,  and  did  not  want  their 
thanks.  He  defied  any  one  to  show  that 
either  his  support  or  his  opposition  had 
ever  been  fiactious.  He  defied  any  to  fix 
upon  him  finy  party  motive. 

Captain  Dundas,  as  one  of  the  young 
Members,  hoped  that  it  would  not  go 
abroad  that,  because  one  of  the  members 
for  Oldham  was  absent,  that  therefore  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  new  Members 
were  unattentive  to  the  duty  they  owed 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  Faithful^  who  observed  that  he  was 
another  of  the  young  Members,  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
Motion  in  any  unobjectionable  manner. 
He  was,  he  confessed,  most  anxious  to  set 
it  aside  for  the  present,  but  he  had  not 
lufficient  experience  to  know  how  that  ob- 
ject could  be  effected  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  House.  If  the  right  hon. 
Member  below  him,  who  possessed  more 
experience  than  he  could  boast  of,  would 
only  have  the  goodness  to  inform  him  of 
the  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  he  should 
most  readily  adopt  it.  The  noble  Lord  had 
told  them  that,  in  the  present  Session,  they 
must  not  expect  any  considerable  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  taxation — or,  indeed, 
any  relief  at  all  [No].  He  acknowledged 
he  was  rejoiced  to  receive  that  contradic- 
tion ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped,  that  the 
fond  expectations  of  the  country  would  be 
realised.  The  people  expected  relief; 
and  if  those  expectations  were  disappoint- 
ed, he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  Ministry  would  lose  the  contidence  of 
the  nation — that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  driven  to  desperation — 
and  that  thence  some  convulsive  move- 
ment must  of  necessity  arise. 

Mr.  Ruthven  thought,  that  they  ought 
not  to  proceed  with  so  important  a 
Motion  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  moved  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Chairman  do  re- 
port progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Fielden  said,  that  the  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  vote  4,000,000/.of  taxes, 
and  that  was  a  question  not  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with.  In  the  district  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected  there 
were  20,000  persons,  out  of  a  population 
of  200,000,  who  had  only  2-Jd.  a-dayeach 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  and  the  other 


necessaries  of  life;  and  of  that  number 
2,200  were  out  of  employ.  How  wretcli- 
edly  insufficient,  then,  must  the  remunera- 
tion for  labour  be !  and  what  a  state  of 
things  was  that,  which  brought  a  labour- 
ing population  to  so  low  an  ebb !  and 
how  necessary,  then,  was  it  that  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people  should  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  every  new  vote  of 
taxation!  Those  unhappy  beings  worked 
hard  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  and  their  whole  remuneration  con- 
sisted of  2\d.  per  day  each.  It  was 
perfectly  true,  that  they  were  not  con-> 
sumers  of  sugar.  No,  truly;  their  diet 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  oatmeal  porridge  morning 
and  evening.  He  stood  there  as  their  Re- 
presentative, and  demanded  that  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed.  He 
understood  that  some  of  his  statements 
had  been  denied,  but  he  challenged  any 
one  to  bring  proof  that  the  facts  he  stated 
were  incorrect.  The  state  of  the  country 
was  most  alarming  and  most  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, could  not  give  his  consent  to  any 
supply,  until  he  had  previously  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  Government  that  some- 
thing effectual  should  be  done  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. 

Mr.  Strickland  adverted  to  some  letters 
which  had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, denying  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham ;  it  was,  he  believed, 
by  no  means  the  fact  that  such  great 
misery  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  as  had  been  represented ;  for  the 
employment,  at  the  present  moment,  was 
pretty  general,  though  the  wages  were  low. 
That  was  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  his 
judgment,  was  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
accounted  for;  and  he  did  sincerely  hope 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  would 
bring  forward  some  Motion  to  the  House 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Fielden  declined  to  enter  then  into 
any  controversies  with  anonymous  writers, 
who  produced  no  authority  for  their  asser- 
tions. 

Mr.  Potter  was  most  anxious  to  see  the 
duties  removed  from  soap. 

Mr.  Rice  observed,  that  confessedly  the 
sugar  duties  did  not  affect  the  class  whose 
distresses  had  that  night  been  made  the 
subject  of  complaint ;  and  why  should  the 
hon.  Members  who  urged  the  condition  of 
that  class  as  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, object  to  a  taj(  which  did  not 
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pregs  upon  those  whose  case  they  thought 
the  hardest?  The  present  was  not  a  con- 
clusive Motion;  it  was  only  a  vote  on 
which  a  bill  was  to  be  subsequently 
grounded. 

Mr.  George  Young  while  he  was  anxious 
that  taxation  should  be  remitted  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  expressed  his  confidence 
that  his  Majesty's  present  Government 
would  do  all  in  their  power  for  that 
purpose.  Conceiving,  also,  that  the  duty 
under  consideration  was  not  one  of  those 
which  could  be  remitted,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  voting  that  the  Chairman  should  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said,  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  constituents  to  oppose  all 
supplies,  and  he  should  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  vote  one  shilling  of  supply  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing military  law  in  Ireland. 

A  Member  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare 
that  the  population  ten  miles  round  Man- 
chester were,  at  the  present  moment,  as 
comfortable  as  they  had  been  during  any 
period  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Mr.  Quest  said,  that  the  population  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  had 
never  been  so  much  distressed  as  within 
the  last  two  years ;  but  he  was  happy  to 
add,  that  their  condition  was  at  present 
improving. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment— Ayes  8 ;  Noes  86 — Majority  78. 

The  Resolution  agreed  to;  as  were  also 
the  remaining  Resolutions. 

The  House  resumed. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 

Baldwin,  II.  O'Connor,  F. 

Barry,  S.  Ruthven,  E. 

Faithful,  G.  Vigors,  N. 
Fielden,  J.  tkller. 

Hume,  J.  liuthven,  £.  S. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,   March  7,    1833. 

BliNirrK8.1  Petitions  presented.  Ry  Lord  Sidmouth,  flrocn 
tlie  University  of  Oxford ;  by  the  Earl  of  WiCKiiOW, 
from  Budierdl ;  by  the  Marquess  of  Wb8TMix8tkk,  from 
Glangow;  by  I^rd  SurrisLD,  fh>m  Bow  and  St.  Pancras; 
by  LordBTRON.  from  Christ  Church  t  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ltaioohi,  flpom  Gainsb(»t>ugh ;  by  the  Earl  of  Ronxir, 
flrom  several  Parishes  in  Dublin;  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor,  fimcn  Cawdor,— for  the  Better  Observance  of 
the  Sabbath. — By  the  Marcpiess  of  Wkatmikstieb,  fhnn 
Dissenters  at  Thrapston,  for  the  Rcfieal  of  all  the  Laws 
relaUve  to  the  Obser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath.'-By  Lord 
TxvNUAM,  fhnn  Wakefield,  in  favour  of  tht  Factories 
Bill ;  and  tnm.  Killeooolgan,  and  other  Places  in  Ireland, 

ffiUat  ib9  CocrdTf  BflU^By  Uid  Vm9,  tnrn  SU 


Mary^,  Newingten  t  by  LMd  DAcmi,  from  Wtwpott  mtM 
Dunlopi  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  from  liialitiipfii 
and  by  Lord  Lilforp,  tttna  Waldcfrave,  Wold  WeMon, 
Scaldwell,  and  Cranftard,  NorHumptoiMhlrc, — ft>r  flit 
AboUUon  of  Slamr.— By  Lord  I^mo,  team  9L  lUryX 

Newington.  for  tht  Rapeal  of  tba  HouiD  and  Wiadow  T«|U 
—By  Lord  Dacrc,  fhnn  Thurso,  for  the  AboUtton  of 
Church  Patrooage. 

Juries  (Ireland).]  The  Earl  of  TFtcil- 
low :  My  Lords,  perceiving  the  noble 
Viscount,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  his  place,  I  beg 
leave  to  put  a  question  tipon  a  subject 
which  has  created  a  great  deal  of  alarm  in 
Ireland.  J  allude,  my  Lords,  to  a  bill 
brought  up  from  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament  last  Session,  called  the  Irish  Jary 
Bill.  That  Bill  was  considered  to  be  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  that  country, that 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House. 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  on  that  Commit- 
tee, and  it  was  suggested,  when  the  Bill 
was  under  consideration,  that  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  upon  some  of  the  points  of  it.  The 
noble  Viscount  undertook  to  refer  to  the 
Judges  for  their  opinion ;  and  what  I  wish 
to  know  is,  whether,  as  yet,  he  has  re-* 
ceived  the  decision  of  those  Judges ;  and. 
if  he  has,  whether  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
intend  to  bring  that  Bill,  or  a  Bill  with 
similar  provisions,  before  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session  T 

Viscount  Melbourne :  My  Lords,  In 
answer  to  the  question  just  put  to  me  by 
the  noble  Earl,  I  beg  to  state,  that  it  it 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty*s  Oovemment, 
and  that  without  delay,  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  to  regulate  the  Juries  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot,  however,  undertake  to  say,  that 
the  Bill  will  bo  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Bill  introduced  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  other 
topic  introduced  by  the  noble  Earl,  I  can 
state,  that  the  Judges  were  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  and  their  opinion  has  been 
given.  They  approve  of  some  parts  of 
the  Bill,  but  they  have  suggested  altera- 
tions  in  other  parts  of  it. 

The  Rector  or  Porlock,]  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  said,  seeing  a 
noble  Baron  (I^rd  King)  in  his  place,  he 
begged  to  introduce  very  briefly  to  his 
notice,  the  subject  which,  on  a  former 
night,  had  been  brought  forward  by  that 
noble  Lord,  in  which  he  had  accased  a 
reverend   gentleman  (the  reverend  lfr« 
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Clarke),  holdiog  a  benefice  in  a  parish  in  hia 
(the  Bishop  of  Bail)  and  Wells's)  diocese,  of 
attempting  to  take  tithe  of  fish  caught  on 
the  coast.  Now^  he  had  since  that  made 
inquiriea  into  the  charge,  and  had  received 
moat  satisfactory  answers,  completely  ex^ 
cuipatiogthatreverendgentleman.  Among 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
various  individuals,  all  of  whom  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  him,  was 
one  from  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  That 
reverend  gentleman's  conduct  was  repre- 
sented as  being  most  exemplary,  and  ever 
since  hia  residence  in  the  parish  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
advantageof  his  parishioners.  He  had  never 
proceeded  to  act  in  the  mannerstated ;  and 
he(the  Bishop  of  Bath  andWells)  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  do  justice  to  the  feelings 
of  an  individual  whom  he  had  calumniated, 
and  express  his  sorrow  for  it.  As  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  these  circumstances  known, 
and  he  had  communicated  the  contents  of 
the  letters  to  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  King  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelate  in  showing 
him  the  correspondence  alluded  to;  never- 
theless, he  (Lord  King)  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  part  of  the  statement  that  he 
had  made  had  been  contradicted  by  it. 
He  had  said,  that  the  tithe^proctor  had 
been  burnt  in  effigy;  and  was  not  that 
the  fact '{  One  of  the  letters,  as  he  recol- 
lected, from  a  neighbouring  o;entleman, 
stated,  "  that  the  talk  about  the  tithe  of 
fish,  had  arisen  from  a  casual  conversation 
between  the  reverend  Mr.  Clarke  and 
another  clergyman,  in  which  Mr.  Clarke 
said,  tliat  he  was  entitled  to  it."  He  had 
recently  had  an  application  for  some 
ground  in  the  parish  of  which  that  gentle- 1 
man  was  rector,  for  the  purpose  of  build-  | 
ing  a  large  dissenting  chapel ;  and  he  was  ' 
informed  that  half  of  Mr.  Clarke's  cotigre-  j 
gation  would  leave  him  if  there  was  a  { 
large  chapel^  the  present  dissenting  chapel 
being  a  small  one.  It  had  also  been 
stated,  that,  since  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  acted  as  he  had,  the  choir  had 
refused  to  sing  in  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  said,  he 
was  satisfied  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Baron,  as  it  fully  exhibited  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  rospr^ctaMo  cl<:r- 1 
gyman  had  been  attacke'l.  H<:  put  it  to  ' 
their  Lordships,  whether  they  did  not  all 
go  away  with  the  impression,  after  hearing 
Aft  noble  Lord  and  bit  pttitiooi  that  the 


tithe  upon  fish  had  lieen  formally  claimed 
of  the  whole  body  of  parishioners  ?  He 
was  very  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  cases  in  the  situation  in 
which  both  now  stood. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  did  understand 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  the 
reverend  Gentleman  had  demanded  tithes 
on  fish.  If  there  was  a  custom  for  the 
tithe,  why  then,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  stated  the  other  night,  the 
clergyman  was  entitled  to  it;  but  it  turned 
out  that  no  such  tithe  had  been  demanded. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  was  therefore  in- 
accurate in  what  he  had  stated. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  what  he  did 
say  was,  that  the  tithe- proctor  had  been 
burnt  in  effigy,  and  that  it  was  the  peti- 
tioners who  complained  of  the  tithe.  He 
had  certainly  described  the  parish  as  being 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  was  warranted,  from  the  petition, 
in  so  describing  it. 

Law  Reform  Bill.]  The  £or(i  CAan- 
cellor  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  to  which  he  should  have  to  solicit  the 
more  particular  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  its  future  stages.  At  present,  it 
was  only  his  intention  to  state  the  general 
character  of  the  measure,  and  to  move  the 
first  reading.  The  matters  to  which  it 
applied  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
all  classes  in  the  country.  Its  princi- 
pal object  was,  to  carry  into  effect  and 
make  law  a  variety  of  recommendations, 
which  had  proceeded  from  a  body  known 
as  the  Law  Commissioners — that  very  use- 
ful body  which  had  been  api>oiiitcd  and 
sanctioned  in  its  labours  by  a  commission 
from  the  Crown,  in  pursuance  of  humble 
addresses  from  that  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  with  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Common  Law,  with  a 
view  to  its  amendment  in  certain  rcH|>ects, 
where  tlie  interests  and  wants  of  the  coun- 
try might  require  it.  The  result  of  the 
labours  of  that  commission  was  before  the 
House,  and  this  Bill  had  for  its  principal 
object  the  carry in'»$  of  the  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  The  first  point  to  which 
it  would  be  directed  was  that  of  pleading. 
A  provi<sion  would  be  made,  inveiihii^  the 
Jiidg<;!i  with  a  fKjwer  to  makf;  regulations 
witii  a  vi<:v/  to  thr;  abridi^nitrnt  of  iiiififr<:es- 
sHVj  forrrif  in  the  practice  in  -pw;ial  pjitad- 
ifig.  'iiiC  noil  piovihion  r<:Ut<d  to  one  of 
th'^  mojit  irnp^jitant  subjects  which  harl 
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roissioners — namely,  the  producing  statu- 
toiy  limitations  in  a  variety  of  actions.  The 
defects  of  the  old  statutes  of  limitation 
were  well  known,  the  limitation  extending 
to  very  long,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
uncertain  periods.  These  defects  would 
be  remedied  by  the  Bill  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  their  Lordships,  and 
particularly  those  which  attached  to  claims 
upon  bonds,  which  were  to  be  made  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Another 
provision  of  the  Bill  was  directed  to 
remedy  the  hardships  to  which  the  sure- 
ties of  Crown  debtors  were  liable  under 
the  existing  system.  They  were  frequently 
sufferers  from  the  great  delay  in  making 
the  demands  upon  the  parties  for  whom 
they  became  answerable ;  the  principal 
debtors  were  often  left  for  forty  or  fifty,  or 
even  for  seventy  years  without  being  called 
to  account,  though  they  might,  during  that 
period,  have  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  sol- 
vency. The  consequence  of  this  delay 
of^en  was,  that  demands  were  made  on  the 
sureties  after  the  insolvency  of  the  prin- 
cipal debtors,  which  would  have  oeen 
superseded  had  the  principals  been  applied 
to  in  proper  time.  There  was  another 
provision  in  the  Bill  which  would  enable 
parties  to  go  into  the  facts  of  their  cases 
without  the  expense  attendant  upon  pro- 
ceeding with  an  action,  which  would 
enable  them  to  put  those  facts  upon  record 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  upon  them,  and  receive  its 
judgment,  in  cases  where  that  could  be  done 
without  incurring  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  bringing  an  action.  There  were  various 
other  provisions  in  the  Bill,  made,  with  a 
view  to  render  proceedings  in  cases  shorter, 
and  to  lessen  their  expense.  He  did  not 
feel  it  necessary,  at  its  present  stage,  to 
go  into  all  the  details  of  this  Bill;  but 
there  were  some  further  striking  improve- 
ments proposed  to  be  introduced  by  it  that 
he  thought  it  right  now  to  mention.  One 
of  these  provisions  was — and  he  considered 
it  a  very  great  improvement  indeed — to 
enable  Juries  to  find  a  verdict  for  the 
interest,  as  well  as  for  the  principal,  pro- 
vided that  a  demand  had  been  made  for 
such  interest  previous  to  the  taking  of  the 
action  ;  and  it  further  provided,  that  the 
interest  found  by  the  Jury,  if  they  should 
so  think  fit  to  find,  under  the  direction  of 
the  learned  Judge  presiding,  should  begin 
from  the  time  of  the  demand.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  at  preseut,  where  a  security  did 
notexpressly,  or  upon  the  face  of  it,  show 


that  interest  was  payable,  a  Jury  could  not 
find  for  the  interest,  and  in  that  respect 
the  law  courts  of  England  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  from  the  law  courts  in  other 
countries.  Another  great  improvement 
which  was  proposed  to  be  effected  by  this 
Bill,  consisted  in  the  facilitating  proceed- 
ings by  a  reference  to  arbitration.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware,  that,  as  the  law 
at  present  stood,  a  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion was  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
procure.  This  Bill  provided  that  arbitra- 
tion should  be  lawful  in  certain  cases,  and 
it  gave  the  arbitrators  the  power  of  sum- 
moning and  examining  witnesses  upon 
oath,  and  of  deciding  upon  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  There  was,  however,  no  com- 
pulsory clause  for  arbitration  contained 
in  this  Bill,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  that 
House  last  Session  by  his  late  lamented 
noble  and  learned  friend  Lord  Tenterden. 
That  compulsory  clause  was  omitted  from 
the  present  Bill,  as  were  also  the  con- 
comitant clauses,  enabling  the  Court  to 
compel  arbitration  in  certain  cases.  There 
was,  he  repeated,  no  compulsory  power 
given  by  this  Bill,  except  in  a  case  of 
arbitration,  where  one  party  proceeding 
against  another,  full  time  had  been  given 
to  bring  forward  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
ordered.  There  was  another  provision  for 
facilitating  the  proving  of  deeds  and 
other  documents,  whether  written  or 
printed ;  and  it  provided  that,  in  cases 
where  such  documents  had  been  proved 
already,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  down  witnesses  for  the  purpose;  thus 
doing  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  ex- 
pense of  trying  actions  under  the  existing 
system.  There  was  another  clause,  which 
provided,  that  where  a  Judge  thought  fit 
that  parties  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  their  actions  before 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Westminster,  he 
should  order  such  actions  to  be  tried 
before  the  Sheriffs  in  county  courts  with 
the  assistance  of  Juries,  thus  materially 
diminishing  the  expense  attendant  upon 
such  proceedings.  This  last  provision,  their 
Lordships  would  perceive,  was  a  most  im- 
portant step  towards  the  establishment  of 
local  and  cheap  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
country;  but  if  he  thought  that  thisprovision 
of  the  Bill  at  all  anticipated,  or  rendered 
supererogatory  that  more  effective  and 
general  arrangement  for  the  establishment 
of  such  local  jurisdictions  througfaoat 
the  country  which  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
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cdlor)  had  brought  forward  in  that  House 
the  Session  before  last,  and  which  he  had 
fbreneriy  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons — if  he  thought,  he  repeated, 
that  this  proyision  in  any  way  took  the 
place  of  that  measure,  he  should  not 
hare  inserted  it  in  the  present  Bill ;  but 
be  considered^  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
provision  was  quite  consistent  with  that 
other  and  more  general  measure,  and  that 
it  would  supply  some  points  that  might  be 
necessary  to  render  that  measure  more 
effective.  He  would  show  that  to  be  the 
case  when  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  thkt  other  Bill,  which  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  lay  be- 
fore their  Lordships.  If  he  was  not 
greatly  deceived,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  useful,  as  he  was  quite  certain  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  necessary, 
measure  than  the  one  which  tended  to 
the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  trial  of  all 
actions  for  a  small  amount,  except  some 
cases  touching  title,  which  should  be  left 
to  the  superior  courts  of  law.  One  of  the 
great  and  chief  objects  of  legislation  should 
be  to  render  justice  cheap  and  easy  of 
access;  and  he  considered  the  provision  in 
the  Bill  he  now  held  in  his  hand  as  rather 
ancillary  to  the  general  measure  to  which 
he  had  alluded  than  as  at  all  interfering 
with  its  necessity. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  7,  1833. 

MiWDTia.'}  Papers  ordered.  On  the  MoUon  of  Lord 
Granvillb  Sohkrbxt,  the  Number  of  Lunatics  confined 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Amount  of 
their  Inoomes. — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Wolrtchk  Wuit- 
MORR,  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Colonics  in  North 
America  and  Australia,  relative  to  Emigration. 

PetitioDs  praented.  By  Sir  Georor  Grrt,  from  Foxcarth, 
Durham,  Dcvonport,  and  Stonchouse, — for  the  Better 
Obserranoe  of  the  Sabbath. — By  Mr.  Bollino,  from 
Famworth,  and  other  Places  in  Lancashire,  in  fiiTour  of 
Uie  Factories  BilL 

New  Beer  Act.]  Mr.  Boiling  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Proprietors  of 
new  Beer  Shops  at  Bolton  in  favour  of 
the  new  Beer  Act,  and  praying  that  no 
restrictions  might  be  placed  upon  their 
trade.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that  hav- 
ing been  intrusted  with  the  petition,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  House, 
although  he  could  not,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  concur  in  its  prayer,  considering,  as 
he  did,  new  beer  shops  to  be  a  very  great 
eril. 


Colonel  Williams  also  dissented  from 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  declared 
that  the  effect  of  allowing  every  third 
house  in  a  parish  or  town  to  have  a 
license  to  sell  beer  was,  that  the  people  of 
England  would,  in  the  end,  be  literally 
poisoned.  The  new  Beer  Act  was,  in  his 
opinion,  and  he  spoke  from  observation 
and  experience,  the  worst  measure  which 
any  Government  had  of  late  introduced. 
The  number  of  new  beer  shops  exceeded 
25,000,  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  they  were  calculated  only  to  demo« 
ralize  the  poor.  He  trusted  that  the 
present  Government  would  see  and  cor- 
rect the  evil. 

Mr.  Cobbett  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  was  mis- 
taken as  to  the  number  of  new  beer-shops, 
for,  instead  of  there  being  25,000,  the 
number  did  not  exceed  2,000. 

Colonel  Williams  could  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham,  that  in  the  district 
of  Lancashire,  in  which  he  (Colonel  Wil- 
liams) resided,  there  were  more  than 
2^000  new  beer  shops.  He  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  magistrate,  and,  as  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  district 
to  which  he  alluded,  he  could,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  assert  that  the  num* 
ber  was  nearly  double  that  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  had  stated. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  observed,  that  if  his 
hon.  friend  (Colonel  Williams)  had  not 
limited  himself  to  Lancashire  he  might 
have  gone  even  still  further.  He  could 
state  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  number  of  licensed  public-houses  was 
50,000,  and  that  there  were  upwards  of 
26,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  beer  opened 
under  the  new  Beer  Act. 

Colonel  Torrens  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  new  beer  shops  were  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.  He  had  a  similar 
petition  to  present,  and — 

The  Speaker,  referring  to  the  under- 
standing which  had  been  come  to  relative 
to  abstaining  from  discussion  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  said  that  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  at  least  reserve 
his  speech  until  he  presented  the  petition 
to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Benett  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  very  few  words. 

The  Speaker  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  hon.  Member  whether  he  would  pro- 
ceed after  what  had  just  taken  place. 

Petition  to  lie  upon  the  Table* 
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Taxes — Universal Suifraoe.]  Mr. 
BolHng  presented  a  Petitioo,  signed  by 
7,500  persons,  inhabi touts  of  Great  and 
Little  Bolton,  praying  for  a  reduction  of 
Taxation,  the  removal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
the  duties  upon  Tea  and  Sugar,  the  House 
and  Window  duty.  Vote  by  Ballot,  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  and  Annual  Parliaments. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  begged  to  say,  that 
there  were  many  topics  contained  m  this 
petition  with  which  he  could  not  agpree. 
He  would  be  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
support  any  plan  whicii  might  be  devised 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation  or  the  re- 
moval of  uujust  burthens  from  the  people, 
but  he  at  the  same  time  never  could 
sanction  either  Universal  Suffrage  or 
Annual  Parliaments.  He  was  glad  to  see 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  in  his 
place,  as  he  wished  to  remind  him  that 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  that  great  mart 
for  cotton,  had  strong  claims  upon  his 
attention.  The  people  of  Lancashire  felt 
the  tax  upon  raw  cotton  a  great  and 
grievous  injustice  towards  them,  and  they 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions that  the  noble  Lord  would  repeal  it. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Colonel  Torrens  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  Universal  Suf- 
frage and  Annual  Parliaments.  These  he 
could  not  advocate. 

Colonel  fVilliams  would  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  petition  so  far  as  the  reduction 
of  taxation  went. 

Mr.  Qillon  supported  the  petition  as  it 
stood,  and  complained  that  a  petition  of 
the  people  should  have  been  received  with 
so  little  respect.  If  petitions  were  to  be 
laughed  at  in  this  manner,  the  people 
would  not  trouble  them  with  their  com- 
plaints of  grievances  in  future.  He  for 
one  should  regret  that,  for  he  saw  no 
method  by  which  anarchy  would  be  so 
certainly  brought  on  the  country,  as  by 
that  House  entirely  separating  itself  from 
the  people. 

Mr.  Boiling  denied,  that  the  petition 
had  been  received  with  indecorum.  The 
laugh  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
alluded,  arose  altogether  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  stated  the  objects  of  the 
petitioners,  and  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  petition  itself. 

Petition  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 
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LAM  d)-— Petitions.]  Mr,  Grote  pra- 
sented  a  Petition  from  Samuel  Fletchcri 
of  Norwich,  against  the  Bill  for  tha  Sup- 
pression of  Disturbances  in  Irelandt 

Mr.  O^ConneU  had  numerous  petitions 
to  present  from  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  against  the  Bill*  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  of  the 
House  for  the  reception  of  petitioQi»  he 
had  not  vet  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting them.  He  should  endeavour  to 
bripg  them  up  to-morrow,  but  leat  he 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  he  was 
desirous  that  the  persons  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  commit  them  to  him, 
should  not  suppose  that  he  neglected 
them,  or  that  he  was  not  gratified  by  the 
assistance  which  they  desired  to  give  him^ 
in  opposing  this  Bill,  or  ungrateful  for  the 
sympathy  which  was  expressed  for  Ireland 
in  every  part  of  Engluna. 

Mr.  Cobbeti  had  twenty-seven  different 
petitions  to  present,  from  various  parU  of 
England,  against  the  Bill  for  establishiog 
military  tribunals  in  Ireland,  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice; 
but  the  arrangements  of  the  House  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  presenting 
them,  and  unless  the  difficulties  were 
removed,  they  would  amount  almost  to  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  had  said 
that  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  frequently  attri- 
buted bad  motives  to  the  proposers  of 
the  present  arrangement.  He  had  not 
attributed  bad  motives.  He  had  only  said 
what  the  effect  would  be,  and  such  the 
effect  must  be  if  they  persisted  in  the 
present  course.  The  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire  said  yesterday,  tbat  he  (Mr. 
Cobbett)  had  acted  contrary  to  the  course 
which  he  had  himself  recommended,  by 
making  speeches  on  the  presentation  of 

Eetitions,  But  that  hon.  Member  must 
ave  forgotten  what  he  really  did  say — 
which  was,  that  all  petitions  should  be 
received  and  read,  or  that  such  parts  of 
them  should  be  read  as  the  Members  pre- 
senting them  might  choose,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  printed.  For  although  the 
printing  would  be  expensive,  yet  what 
signified  the  expense  compared  with  the 
time  of  that  House.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  would  see  the  neces- 
sity of  altering  his  arrangement.  If  the 
noble  Lord  did  not,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  present  the  petitions  against  the  Bill 
before  it  should  have  pused,  or  eveo 
before  the  people  against  vhom  it 
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directed  should  be  on  their  way  to  Botany 
Bay. 

Lord  Althorp  suggested  that  the  whole 
of  the  time  for  pesenting  petitions  on  the 
ensuing  day,  stiould  be  appropriated  to 
the  presenting  petitions  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  (yCmmell  suggested  that  each 
Member  should  classify  his  petitions,  and 
make  one  speech  do  for  each  class. 

Mr.  AHwead  thought,  that  as  the  Bill 
would,  in  all  probability,  pass  before  the 
petitions  against  it  would  have  time  to  be 
presented,  the  noble  Lord  opposite  should 
allow  the  next  two  or  three  days  to  their 
presentation;  and  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O^Connell  begged  to  express  his 
concurrence  in  that  suggestion ;  and  added, 
that  the  petitions  in  its  favour,  if  any, 
could  be  presented  during  that  time  also. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Election  Committees.]  Mr.  Orote 
presented  a  Petition  from  individuals  at 
Norwich,  stating,  that  the  return  of  Lord 
Stormont  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  for  that 
place,  had  been  effected  by  means  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  praying  that 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  might  be 
sent  down,  fully  and  fairly  to  inquire  into 
and  expose  the  system.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  establish  those  facts  before  the 
Election  Committee,  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  that  it  would  occasion ;  and,  as 
the  practice  of  sending  Commissions  for 
similar  purposes  had  been  adopted,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  followed 
also  in  England. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the 
reception  of  petitions  relative  to  a  question 
which  was  already  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  by  an  election 
petition.  Had  the  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  this  petition  for  a 
moment,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of 
its  irregularity,  and  that  that  for  which  it 
prayed  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  prejudge 
a  question,  which  one  of  its  own  Commit- 
tees would  have  to  decide  on  oath.  He 
must  deprecate  such  attempts  to  pervert 
the  public  mind,  and  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice.  A  Committee  was  about  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  Norwich  election  pe- 
tition, and,  pending  that  proceeding,  such 
a  statement  as  that  contained  in  this  pe- 
tition ought  not  to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  O'Connell  fully  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  tha  petitioD,  and  it  should  have 


his  warmest  support.  He  thought  do 
hardship  could  be  greater  on  hon.  Mem'* 
hers,  wno  were  ultimately  declared  duly 
elected,  than  that  of  bringing  witnesses, 
at  an  immense  expense,  from  tha  extremo 
end,  perhaps,  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
particularly  the  case,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  petitions  from  Ireland ;  and  few  hon. 
Members,  except  those  of  that  country, 
who  suffered  from  the  operation  of  ihe 
law,  as  it  stood  at  present,  could  appre* 
ciate  its  enormity.  It  would  be  better,  in 
his  opinion,  that  a  single  Commissioner, 
from  a  Committee  of  that  House,  should 
proceed  to  the  place  where  the  petition 
emanated,  and  then  examine  witnesses  as 
to  the  validity  and  effect  their  testimony 
would  have  before  that  Committee.  As 
to  the  present  system,  it  was  replete 
with  absurdities  and  anomalies.  Com- 
missions would  be  of  very  little  use,  if 
every  Commission  were  like  the  last  which 
had  been  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  which  did 
not  complete  its  business  before  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  dissolution  of  tha 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  city  of 
Norwich,  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
great  expense  which  a  trial  of  the  petition 
under  the  ordinary  law  would  entail  upon 
the  petitioners ;  and  he  therefore  heartily 
concurred  in  its  prayer.  He  thought 
that  Committees  of  that  House  trying 
election  petitions,  ought,  in  their  deci- 
sion against  unsupported  petitions,  to  be 
a  little  more  6rm  than  they  were  accus* 
tomed  to  be. 

Mr.  Wi^nn  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Dublin,  in  his  view  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  The  Act  which  authorized 
the  issue  of  Commissions  for  examining 
witnesses  in  Ireland  was  certainly  a 
clumsy,  inconvenient,  and  expensive  con- 
trivance. He  was  afraid  that  Election 
Committees  of  that  House  were  too  prone 
to  omit  the  sentence  ''  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious.*' He  thought  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
nounce it  oftener  than  they  did.  Perhaps 
the  words  frivolous  and  vexatious  were 
sometimes  too  harsh ;  but  then  the  Com- 
mittee should  make  the  petitioners  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  candidatei 
unless  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Warburton  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  case  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Dorsetshire.  Although  he  sided  with 
the  petitioners  against  the  election  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  hon.  Member  de- 
clared that  he  ought  to  retain  bis  seat } 
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but  that  the  expense  would  be  so  enorm- 
ous in  proving  his  eligibility  to  sit  in  that 
House,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  inquiry.  Some  of  the  electors,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  up.  The  merits  of 
that  election  were  afterwards  referred  to  a 
Committee,  who  declared  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  duly  elected.  Here  was  a 
case  where,  in  consequence  of  the  enorm- 
ous expense  attending  the  bringing  for- 
ward witnesses  from  distant  parts,  to  prove 
the  legality  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
country  might  have  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  declared 
to  have  been  properly  returned. 

Mr.  Wason  concurred  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  The  case  of  Liverpool 
was  an  illnstration  of  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  attendant  on  the  present  mode  of 
trying  election  petitions.  Elections  that 
were  notoriously  carried  by  bribery,  were, 
under  the  present  system,  defended,'  be- 
cause the  longest  purse  could  gain  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Wynn  suggested,  that  when  it 
should  appear  that  the  sitting  Member 
had  no  good  defence  to  set  up  against  a 
petition,  the  expense  attendant  upon  con- 
testing it  should  fall  wholly  upon  him.  His 
defence  should  be  reported  frivolous  and 
vexatious. 

Mr.  Grote  was  glad,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  learned  Soli- 
citor General,  that  he  had  presented  this 
petition,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  ap- 
pear here,  as  in  civil  cases,  that  there  was 
no  wrong  without  a  remedy.  He  was  sure 
no  injustice  would  be  done  by  the  petition, 
for  the  members  of  the  Committee  would 
decide  on  nothing  but  the  evidence. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Juries — (Ireland).]  On  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  being  called  on  by  the  Speaker, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  before  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  made  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  motion  of  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  given  notice,  he 
wished  to  make  one  suggestion.  He  had 
stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
pledge  he  had  given  in  the  course  of  last 
year  on  this  subject,  that  a  Jury  Bill 
should  be  brought  in  by  the  Government, 
was  one  which  he  thought  had  not  been 
redeemed,  and  ought  to  be  redeemed.  In 
pursuance  of  that  acknowledgment,  he 
now  wished  to  state,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Goremment  to  bring  forward 


in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  a  Bill, 
not  exactly  or  verbally,  but  in  substance 
the  same  with  that  which  was  introduced 
last  year.  The  reason  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  bring  it  forward  in 
the  other  House  was,  that  the  pressure  of 
business  in  this  House  was  so  considerable, 
that  he  did  not  think  they  should  be  able 
to  carry  it  through  for  sometime  to  come — 
that  it  might  in  the  mean  time  be  passed 
through  the  other  House,  and  when  it 
came  here,  it  ought  to  have  incorporated 
in  it  all  the  Amendments  which  this 
House  might  think  fit.  This  suggestion 
he  threw  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  before  he 
brought  forward  the  question.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  should  persevere  in 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  the  Bill,  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  should  not  object  to  its  in- 
troduction, nor  to  the  Bill,  except  so  far  as 
he  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  op- 
pose any  of  the  details  of  the  measure  in 
its  future  stages  through  the  House. 
Having  thus  stated  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  he  should  leave  it  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Government  or  not. 

Mr.  O'Connell  placed  the  most  unlimit- 
ed reliance  on  the  noble  Lord's  word  as 
to  his  redeeming  his  pledge,  and  did  not 
place  to  account,  in  the  way  of  blame,  the 
fact  that  the  Bill  had  not  been  brought  in 
during  the  last  Parliament.  He  should 
therefore  say,  that  if  the  Bill  which  he 
was  about  to  propose  was  confined  to  Spe- 
cial Juries,  he  should  not  feel  the  least 
hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  noble  Lord's 
suggestion ;  but  there  were  parts  of  his 
proposed  Bill  that  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  there  were 
portions  of  the  Bill  of  last  year  that,  in 
his  opinion,  did  not  go  far  enough  to  re- 
medy the  evils  it  related  to.  'That  Bill 
only  went  to  cure  one  set  of  evils.  He 
did  not  mean  to  trespass  long  upon  the 
House,  but  should  wish  to  state  to  them 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  demand.  He 
did  not  wish  to  pledge  the  Government  on 
the  subject,  but  he  should  like  to  let  the 
Government  know  what  he  asked;  and 
then,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  say,  that 
they  would  take  the  whole  subject  into  their 
consideration,  that  moment  he  would  with- 
draw his  Motion.  His  Motion  simply  was, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  Special  Juries,  and  to 
Juries  in  cnminal  cases  in  Irelaad,    He 
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should  not  detain  the  House  with  any  ob- 
iervatioDS  as  to  Special  Juries.  He  should 
go  at  once  to  the  other  question.  By  6th 
Oeoige  4th,  the  Jury-law  in  England  was 
altered  and  amended.  Up  to  that  period, 
the  practice  of  selecting  Special  Juries 
was  vested  in  the  Master  of  the  Crown 
Office,  who  had  an  absolute  power  of  se- 
lection* It  was  then  often  matter  of  com- 
plaint, that  by  those  means  he  packed 
Special  Juries  in  Crown  cases.  But  his 
power  was  settled  by  the  law,  and,  at  length, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench,  one  of  the  Judges  said,  if 
by  packing,  you  mean  selecting  a  Jury, 
the  officer  has  a  right  to  pack  the  Jury. 
The  matter  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
before  that  House.  It  was  then  that  a 
new  plan  was  proposed.  After  having 
ascertained  who  were  fit  to  serve  on  Spe- 
cial Juries,  their  names  were  formed  into 
a  list,  and  they  were  nominated  by  the 
ballot.  He  required  no  more  for  Ireland ; 
but  he  thought  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
assimilated.  He  had  been  told,  that  Mr. 
Baron  Pennefather  felt  some  objections  to 
the  measure.  Since  he  had  heard  that, 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
learned  Judge ;  and,  after  explaining  to 
him  the  real  nature  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Baron 
Pennefather  expressed  himself  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  Bill.  He  had  read  the 
other  day,  in  the  newspapers,  an  essay  by 
a  Judge  against  Jurors,  or,  at  least,  not  in 
favour  of  the  Jury  system ;  but  that 
House  ought  not  to  attend  to  these 
opinions  more  than  by  listening  to  them 
with  the  respectful  deference  due  to  the 
situation  of  the  learned  person  who  utter- 
ed them.  It  should  be  recollected  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Jury  to  check  the 
Judge,  but  Juries  came  to  be  sometimes 
disliked  when  they  performed  that  duty 
scrupulously.  In  the  16th  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Judicial  Inquiry  would 
be  found  the  evidence  of  a  person  who 
distinctly  admitted,  that  he  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  Special  Juries ;  for  if  they  did 
not  attend,  he  believed  he  had  found  it 
sometimes  convenient  to  consult  one  of 
the  parties  as  to  the  tales  men  he  should 
return.  That  was  the  evidence  of  a  Sub- 
SherifT;  and  when  he  expressed  a  belief 
of  that  kind,  there  was  no  doubt  that  im- 
plicit credit  should  be  given  to  his  belief. 
Great  complaints  had  been  made  of  the 
Special  Juries  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  they  were  founded  on  this,  that  the 


Corporation  of  Dublin  were,  in  fact,  few 
in  numbers,  and  exclusive  in  religion,  and 
the  officer  took  the  Corporation,  and  the 
high  political  men,  and  put  them  on  the 
list,  and  required  an  actual  legal  objection 
before  he  would  pass  them  over.  He 
thought  the  complaints,  as  to  those  Juries 
and  their  mode  of  appointment,  were  well 
founded,  and  that  not  only  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  but  on  account  of  civil 
matters.  He  knew  of  instances  in  which 
Special  Juries  in  Dublin  had  decided 
questions  of  property,  not  on  the  evidence 
before  them,  but  as  they  happened  to  like 
or  dislike  the  politics  of  the  respective 
parties.  He  wished  to  add  to  these 
changes  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing Juries  in  criminal  cases.  At 
present,  the  practice  was,  for  the  Sheriff  or 
Sub-sheriff  to  strike  what  was  called,  a 
Grand  Panel  for  each  Assize :  and,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  12th 
Geo.  1st,  c.  4,  he  exercised  an  uncon- 
trolled discretion  in  this  duty  ;  he  usually 
returned  from  100  to  700  names,  and  the 
effect  was,  that  the  Crown  enjoyed  the 
absolute  choice  of  every  Jury.  He  waa 
desirous,  therefore,  of  making  the  law,  as 
it  regarded  challenges,  the  same  in  Ireland 
as  in  England.  When  a  prisoner  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  he  had  the  right  peremptorily 
to  challenge  twenty  Jurymen,  but  the  right 
of  the  Crown,  in  this  respect,  was  un- 
limited. In  the  reign  of  Edward  1st,  in- 
deed, a  law  was  passed  to  the  contrary, 
but  the  Judges,  by  their  practice,  had  re- 
pealed this  law ;  when  the  Crown  had 
peremptorily  challenged  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  Jurymen,  the  rest  that  were 
subsequently  challenged,  were  ordered  to 
stand  by  until  the  whole  number  should 
have  been  gone  through  ;  but  when  they 
were  gone  through,  the  Judges  might 
order  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  list,  and 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  Crown 
had  gone  to  the  extent  of  challenging  132 
Jurymen.  Private  prosecutors  had  the 
same  advantage  in  misdemeanors,  and  of- 
fences not  transportable.  A  respectable 
solicitor  at  Cork,  was  tried  for  evading 
the  Bankrupt-laws,  and  he  was  unjustly 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  because  the 
prosecutor  had  been  able  to  secure  a  Jury 
with  eleven  **  Friendly  Brothers,"  a  society 
to  which  he  belonged,  upon  it.  Lord 
Chancellor  Manners  and  the  other  Judges 
were  so  satisfied  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
verdict,  that  they  restored  the  individual 
to  his  situation  in  the  profession.     How, 
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then,  did  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  propote  to 
remedy  this  defective  state  of  the  law? 
By  adopting  a  principle  already  familiar, 
and  observed  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
drd,  in  civil  cases — namely,  ballotting  for 
the  Juries.  The  Sheriff  at  present  returned 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  names  in  every 
cause — most  commonly  sixty.  His  (Mr. 
O'Conneirs)  plan  was,  that  a  ballot  should 
take  place  for  the  Jury  among  the  names 
returned  by  the  Sheriff  in  Ireland  upon 
the  Grand  Panel  —  that  the  prisoner 
should  still  be  allowed  his  peremptory 
challenges,  but  that  the  Crown  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  it  exercised  of  ob- 
jecting to  any  number  without  cause  as- 
signed. He  had  trespassed  longer  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  than  he  had 
desiened--^he  had  shown,  that  he  meant 
to  adopt  the  English  law  of  last  Session 
as  regarded  Special  Juries,  and  to  restore 
the  ancient  law,  by  abolishing  what  was 
called  letting  Jurors  stand  by  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown— -further,  he  intended  also 
to  apply  the  system  of  ballot  to  Juries  in 
criminal  cases.  He  should  be  most  happy 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  assure  him 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  subject  was 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
Government ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  resisted,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  he  moved  '*  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  re- 
lative to  Special  Juries,  and  Juries  in 
Criminal  Cases  in  Ireland." 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  although  he  found 
that  it  went  somewhat  further  than  he  had 
supposed  when  he  last  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  House.  He  reserved  tohimself, 
however,  after  reflection  and  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  the  right  of  resisting  any 
parts  of  the  measure  in  its  future  stages  ; 
and,  in  the  outset,  he  must  say,  without 
pretending  to  the  knowledge  of  a  profes- 
sional man  upon  the  subject,  that  it  went 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  if  the 
wish  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  were 
only  to  assimilate  the  laws  regarding  Juries 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Leftoy  said,  that  us  the  present 
was  a  measure  vitally  aflfecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not,  after  the  statements  he  had  heard  put 
forth  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  suffer  his  observations  to  pass 
altogether  without  notice.  He  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  inform  the  House, 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  most  mischievous 


consequences  would  ensud  from  tncli  a 
revolution  in  the  Jury  system  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
It  was  going  far  beyond  anything  in  the 
way  of  change  that  had  been  effected  in 
England-  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  set  aside  Jurors  was  ohjected  to,  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  that  prerogative  like 
all  others  was  conferred  for  wise  and  good 
reasons.  What  object  could  the  Crown 
have  in  procuring  an  unjust  verdiot,  and 
how  many  good  reasons  might  there  be 
for  ordering  Jurors  to  stand  by,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  most  difficult  to 
establish  a  leg^l  objection  to  them? 
That  the  Crown  did  not  exercise  the  pre- 
rogative to  a  mischievous  extent  he 
thought  was  manifest  from  the  fkct, 
that,  at  the  Kilkenny  Assises,  the 
Crown  found  it  impossible  to  obUin  a 
verdict  in  a  case  where  a  most  atrocioua 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  have  It 
inferred  that  the  Crown  was  in  the  habit 
of  packing  Juries.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  also  complained  of  the  Special 
Juries  in  Dublin.  He  (Mr.  Lefroy)  tmsted 
that  vague  and  loose  assertions  would  have 
no  weight  with  the  House.  The  Special 
Juries  of  Dublin  were  composed  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  and  bankers 
in  that  city ;  and,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  scatter  such 
general  imputations,  he  should  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  vindicate  the 
Special  Jurors  of  Dublin  from  the  foul 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  them. 
Aspersions  had  also  been  cast  upon  the 
Sheriffs,  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
He  was  sorry  to  perceive,  that  a  wish 
existed  to  bring  all  persons  concerned  in 
administering  the  law  in  Ireland  into  dis- 
repute ;  and  he  regretted  to  find  a  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  House  to  lend  itself 
to  the  attempts.  He  had  had  the  honour 
of  bearing  his  Majesty's  Commission  on 
circuit  for  several  years,  and  he  could  not 
recollect  any  instance  that  could  warrant 
the  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
the  Sheriffs  and  Juries  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  point  out  some  solitary  instance 
of  improper  conduct.  Hon.  Members, 
however,  would  not,  he  hoped,  suffer  their 
opinions  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  an  in- 
stance, but  rather  judge  of  the  Sheriffs 
and  Jurors  by  their  general  condocty  and 
not  be  biassed  by  a  particalar  case. 
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The  SoSciior  General  rose  to  express 
his  good  wishes  for  the  Bill  as  far  as  it 
proposed  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  England.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  but 
this  he  knew,  that  a  Jury  selected  by  officers 
of  the  Court  would  never  command  the 
conBdence  of  the  country.  It  was  most 
desirable,  therefore,  that  Juries  should  be 
chosen  by  Ballot  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  be  satisfied  with  proceeding  no 
further  than  assimilmtion  ;  the  6th  George 
4th  had  worked  extremely  well  in  this 
country ;  no  complaint  had  been  made 
from  any  quarter,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
that  were  extended  to  Ireland.  He  was 
of  opiDiODi  however,  that  the  Crown  ought 
to  be  allowed  peremptory  challenges,  and 
be  had  no  objection  that  the  prisoner 
should  enjoy  the  same  advantage  in  all 
cases  of  felony  as  for  as  related  to  twenty 
Jurors. 

Hr.  Shaw  said,  that  he  concurred  in 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  as  to  the  propriety  of  assimi- 
lating as  far  as  possible  the  law  in  England 
and  Ireland ;  but  he  must  view  with 
alarm  the  introduction  of  a  measure  such 
as  that  proposed,  and  to  the  principle  of 
which  the  twelve  Judges  in  Ireland  were 
unanimously  opposed.  He  desired  that 
the  same  spirit  should  pervade  the  laws  in 
the  two  countries,  yet  it  was  quite  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  the  different  circum- 
stances under  which  that  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  practically  applied.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member 
for  Dublin,  stated  that  Baron  Pcnnefather 
had  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  opposed  to  some  of  its  de- 
tails. He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Judge,  but  he  knew,  and  would  distinctly 
assert,  that  Baron  Pennefather  was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Before 
the  House  adopted  any  new  principle  in 
regard  of  the  Jury-laws  in  Ireland,  they 
ought  well  to  weigh  the  peculiar  difhculties 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country,  otherwise  they  would  be  legis- 
lating upon  the  fallacious  supposition  that 
England  and  Ireland  were  in  that  respect 
similarly  circumstanced  ;  and  he  would 
warn  the  House  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Jury  Bill  passing  into  a  law,  the  House 


would  be  again  called  upon  to  enact 
coercive  measures,  similar  to  those  now 
before  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  evils  which  would  be  sure  to 
arise  from  it.  The  twelve  Judges  in  Ire- 
land were  unanimously  opposed  to  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  that  he  trusted  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  House  without  his  further  tres- 
passing on  it  at  that  stage  of  the  proceed- 
mgs  to  pause  in  assenting  to  the  Motion. 
His  observations  were  applicable  even  to 
the  Bill  which  passed  the 'House  in  the 
last  Session  ;  but  the  alterations  now  pro^ 
posed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
went  far  beyond  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
Ballotting  for  Juries  in  criminal  cases 
formed  no  part  of  that  measure.  He 
thought  with  respect  to  Spacial  Juries, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
gone  very  far  in  charging  twelve  gentle- 
men with  having  sworn  falsely,  and  re- 
turned a  corrupt  verdict  on  pditical 
grounds.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle^ 
man  said,  that  he  knew  the  fact  to  be  so. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  could  not  conceive  how 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
possibly  have  known  the  fact  of  his  own 
knowledge,  for  he  was  sure  that  if  twelve 
men  of  opposite  politics  had  acted  so  im- 
properly and  corruptly,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  the  last  person  in 
whose  power  they  would  have  placed  their 
characters. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusson  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
limited  in  its  challenge,  but  it  might  be 
right  to  consider  that  the  Crown  ought  to 
have  a  challenge  as  large  as  the  other  party. 
An  unlimited  right  of  challenge  was  not  a 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  only  an 
abuse  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  1st.  He 
believed  all  the  great  constitutional  au- 
thorities were  against  the  unlimited  power 
of  challenging  claimed  by  the  Crown. 

Colonel  Conolly  deprecated  the  altera- 
tion in  the  Jury  system  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  His  opinion 
was,  that  it  would  prove  most  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences,  and  he 
was  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  senti- 
ments entertained  on  the  subject  by  the 
twelve  Judges  in  Ireland.  He  had  had 
communication  with  the.  Judges  of  one 
of  the  Courts,  and  he  felt  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  state  to  the  House  what  were  the 
opinions  entertained  by  tho<ie  learned 
functionaries  upon  the  subject,  and 
they  were,  that  the  proposed  alterations 
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economy,  the  most  sweeping  retrenchments, 
had  become  absolutely  necessary.  The 
charges  for  salaries,  pay,  wages,  fees,  re. 
tired  allowances,  half-pay,  and  pensions, 
amounted  to  about  16,000,000/.  annually ; 
from  which  deductions  to  the  amount  of 
2,500,000/.,  might  and  ought  to  be  made, 
without  taking  into  consideration  any  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
With  this  view,  he  should  beg  leave  to 
move  the  following  resolution : — "  That  it 
is  just  and  necessary,  that  all  salaries,  pay, 
poundage,  and  wages,  as  also  all  superannua- 
tion and  retired  allowances,  half-pay  and 
pensions,  paid  out  of  the  public  money, 
should  be  reduced  ten  per  cent  if  they  do 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  1,000/.  a-year ;  fif- 
teen per  cent,  if  they  exceed  1,000/.,  and 
do  not  exceed  2,000/.  a-year ;  twenty  per 
cent  if  they  exceed  2,000/.,  and  do  not 
exceed  4,000/.  a-year,  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  if  they  exceed  4,000/.  a-year; — ex- 
ceptions being  made  in  favour  of  such  as 
may  have  been  reduced  to  the  before-men- 
tioned extent  since  the  year  1828,  and  in 
favour  of  all  superannuation  and  retired 
allowances,  half-pay,  and  pensions,  which 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1,000/.  a-year.'* 
Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  felt  it  to  be  his 
imperative  duty  to  second  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member.  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  would  be 
aficcted  by  the  reductions  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  could  ill  afford  to  submit  to 
those  reductions  in  their  incomes;  but  he 
was  al!:o  well  aware  that  every  one  of  the 
industrious  working  classes  throughout  the 
Kingdom  had,  for  the  last  seven  years,  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  much  larger  and  se- 
verer reductions  in  their  incomes.  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  agricultural  clas- 
ses— the  farmers — had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity, for  years,  of  submitting  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  their  whole  income,  and  that 
they  were  only  enabled  to  get  anything 
from  their  land  in  cases  where  they  were 
contented  to  break  up  their  land  and  force 
crops  year  after  year,  to  the  ultimate  im- 
poverishment and  ruin  of  their  farms.  He 
was  well  aware,  also,  that  the  manufactu- 
ring classes  had  for  years  lost  all  hope  of 
obtaining  any  income  from  their  invested 
capital,  and  that  they  had  been  li\dng  on 
the  principal,  which  was  gradually  dimin- 
ishing to  nothing.  He  was  also  aware 
that  all  the  working  classes  had,  for  the  • 
last  seven  years,  existed,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  without  any  income ;  and  it  was 
now  high  time  that  the  unproductive 
classes  should  be  called  uptm  to  share  in 


the  burthens  which  the  general  depronioii 
had  thrown  hitherto  altogether  upon  the 
industrious  and  productive  portion  of  the 
population.  1 1  was  now  also  high  time  that 
the  military,  whom,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  he  honoured  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered,  should  also  be  called  upon  to 
submit  to  the  general  reduction,  and  that 
the  pay,  which  had  been  raised  from  6tL 
to  13^  B,  day,  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  prices,  should  be  again  brought  to  its 
former  level.  He  did  not  grudge  the 
soldier  his  pay,  but  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  continue  the  military  at  the  full 
rate  of  the  war  pay,  whilst  the  pay  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  king- 
dom had  been  reduced  two-thirds  of  its 
former  amount.  He  was  sorry  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  these  painful 
facts,  but  he  only  did  so  in  order  that  they 
might  not  incur  the  risk  of  having  them 
forced  on  their  attention  in  another  and 
more  disagreeable  manner. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  question, 
Mf.  Hume  said,  that  nothing  was  more 
important  than  that  the  services  of  the 
puolic  functionaries  should  he  remunerated 
in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  duties  required 
of  them.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  pre- 
sent motion  of  the  hon.  Men^ber  was  first 
brought  before  the  notice  of  that  House  in 
the  year  1 822,  by  himself,  and  subsequently 
by  the  right  hon.  Banmet  the  first  liord  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  confined  his  mo- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  expression, 
on  the  part  of  that  House,  of  the  necesnty 
for  reducing  the  salaries  of  public  servants, 
so  as  more  nearly  to  approximate  to  the 
increased  value  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  change  in  the  currency,  and  thus 
bring  them  nearer  to  their  former  standard. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  supported  his  proposition,  and 
the  House,  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
C  omniittec  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  for 
revising  the  whole  range  of  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  ofiicers  of  the  couiitry ;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  was  to  be  found  in 
three  volumes  of  reports,  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  reductions  in  samries, 
which  were  recommended  by  them,  but 
which,  however,  were  not  carried  into 
efiect  to  the  extent  there  proposed.  Now 
he  must  in  candour  admit  that,  on  looking 
over  the  returns  of  public  salaries  on  the 
Table,  he  found  that,  although  the  smaller 
sidarics  of  300/.,  .SOO/.,  and  400/.  had  been 
too  much  looked  after,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
larger  salaries,  yet  that  some  of  the  salaries 
of  1,500/.  and' 2,000/.  had  been  reduced 
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tnt  half,  tfnd  others  of  S,0O0l,  and  4,000/. . 
had  been  abolished  altogether.  He  must 
therefore  saj^  that  it  would  be  impossible 
fi)r  the  Grovemment  to  adopt  the  rule  for 
efiecting  these  reductions  which  was  now 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend.  He  thought 
It  would  be  more  advisable  to  adopt  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  former  Com- 
adttee  on  this  subject — that,  namely,  of  re- 
ducing to  their  former  level  all  the  salaries 
which  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  extraor« 
dinary  rise  in  prices  and  depreciation  of  the 
currency  which  occurred  more  than  twenty 
years  aco,  and  which  formed  the  principal 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1808, 
and  of  Mr.  Addington  in  1811^  both  of 
which  Ministers  had  come  down  to  the 
House  with  proposals  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  public  olSScers,  on  account  of  the 
increased  demand  upon  them,  occasioned 
by  the  rise  in  the  piHces  of  provisions.  And 
as  th6  salaries  of  public  officers  had  been 
increased  solely  on  that  account,  and  of  the 
depreciated  state  of  the  currency,  he  must 
say,  that  it  was  but  fair,  now  the  currency 
was  again  raised  to  its  equal  standard,  to 
lower  the  salaries  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  Treasury  had  done  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  could  only  be  effectually  and 
satisfactorily  carried  into  execution  by 
•  means  of  a  Committee  of  that  House.  He 
had  chiefly  risen  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  principle  of  the  motion,  and 
if  the  hon.  Member  would  read  the  third 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  public 
Salaries,  he  would  find  it  laid  down  as  a 
primary  principle — and  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  was  a  Member  of  that  Committee 
— that  no  public  officer  should  be  paid 
more  for  his  services  than  was  an  adequate 
remuneration,  nor  more  than  the  services  of 
any  other  person  could  be  obtained  for. 
There  was  also  an  important  observation 
contained  in  the  Report — namely,  that  the 
scale  of  remuneration  in  all  the  public 
departments,  compared  with  the  remunera- 
tion of  private  services,  with  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  labour,  so  greatly  prepon- 
derated in  favour  of  the  former,  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  extremely  and  unnecessarily  bur- 
thensome  to  the  public.  The  retiring 
pensions  and  allowances  were  a  greater 
abuse  than  the  high  salaries;  they  ought 
to  be  abolished  altogether:  and  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  any  Committee  ought  to  be, 
to  overhaul  those  allowances  with  that 
view.  He  need  only  state  one  fact  to  prove 
his  assertion — namely,  that  the  retired 
allowances  from  the  War  Office  amounted 
to  25,000/.  a-year,  which  was  as  much  as 


was  paid  ifor  the  execution  of  all  the  hu 
borious  duties  of  the  officers  in  that  estab-« 
lishment. 

Mr.  Richards  confided  entirely  in  the 
honesty  and  good  intentions  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  for,  in  his 
opinion,   the  country  had  not  possessed  a 
better  set  of  Ministers  for  the  last  century. 
If  the   Government,  however,   were  de- 
termined to  go  on  a  low  level  of  currency, 
it  must  not  only  agree  to  the  reductions  in 
the  public  salaries  which  had  been  pointed 
out,  but  it  must  effect  a  much  larger,  and 
more  extensive  saving.     He  had  had  con- 
siderable experience,  and  knew  accurately 
what  was  the  present  state  of  the    in- 
dustrious classes,  and  he  must  declare  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  them 
were,  not  only  head-sick,  but  heart-faint. 
Not  a  single  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture 
could  be  mentioned  which  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
official  statements  which  were  from  time  to 
time  adduced  to  the  House  by  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Manchester,  in  order  to 
prove  the  flourishing  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  he  must  observe,  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  only  showed  one  side  of 
the  matter,  and  that  was  a  fallacious  one. 
He  produced  a  large  multiplicand,  but  the 
multiplier  or  rate  of  profit  was  very  low. 
The  wages  of  all  the  labouring  classes  were 
so  low,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Poor- 
rates,  they  would  long  ago  have  seen  the 
industrious  classes  of  England  in  the  la- 
mentable condition  to  which  those  classes 
were  reduced  in  Ireland,  the  result  of  which 
would   be,    that   the  whole  civil  society 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  broken  up.     The 
Poor-rate,  by  which  the  labouring  classes 
were  now  partly  supported,  were  pulling 
down  the  middle  orders  to  the  level  of  the 
labourers,  and,  though  these  classes  were 
loyal   to  the   Throne,   and   preferred  the 
government  of  St.  James's  to  that  of  St. 
Giles's,  yet,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  they 
did  not  give  the  labouring  classes  larger 
means  oi   existence  than  they  now  had, 
their  loyalty  could  not  last  much  longer. 
The  alteration  which  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tam worth, 
had  effected  in  the  value  of  money,  operated 
not  less  than  to  the  extent  of  thirty-three  and 
ahalf  per  cent  upon  the  currency.  It  had  been 
foretold  by  many,  and  amongst  others  by 
himself,  that  the  result  of  that  Bill  would 
be  the  depression  of  the  value  of  labour. 
The  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth, 
however,  possessed  so  completely  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  at  that  period,  that  he 
N2 
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was  able  to  cany  all  his  plans  into  effect; 
but«  notwithstanding  he  admired  the 
eloquence  so  often  dipslayed  by  that  right 
hon.  Member,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  no  man  had  committed  more  blunders. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  would  condescend,  in  future,  when 
discussing  the  currency  question,  to  talk  in 
a  plain  manner  to  plain  people.  He  sup- 
ported the  Motion,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  low  prices  continued,  he  would 
support  every  measure  which  tended  to 
level  the  income  of  the  public  servants 
of  the  country  to  those  prices. 

Lord  Allhorp  had  decided  objections 
to  this  Motion.  The  hon.  Member  had 
asked  him  whether  the  Grovemment  had 
been  recently  applying  itself  to  the  reduction 
of  expenditure.  To  that  he  would  answer, 
that  the  first  step  which  the  Ministers  took 
after  they  came  into  office,  was  to  place 
their  own  salaries  under  the  conuderation 
of  a  Committee.  That  Committee  made 
several  recommendations,  which  the  Govern- 
ment adopted,  and  their  salaries  were  in 
consequence  reduced.  The  members  of 
the  Government  had  commenced  the  task 
of  reduction  with  their  own  salaries,  in 
order  that  they  misht  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  their  subordinate  officers  to  submit 
to  similar  reductions.  He  certainly  thought 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  served  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  scale  of  salary 
should  be  framed  on  the  principle  of  the 
sum  calculated  to  secure  a  fit  and  efficient 
person  for  the  office.  He  was  aware  that 
the  salaries  of  persons  employed  by  the 
Government  were  higher  than  the  salaries 
of  persons  employed  by  private  individuals, 
but  they  were  not  higher  than  those  of 
.persons  employed  by  public  companies. 
He  believed  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
East-India  Company,  and  by  the  Insurance 
Companies,  were  to  the  iull  as  high  as 
those  paid  by  the  Government.  Their 
superannuations  were,  he  believed,  still 
.higher.  It  was  known,  that  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  the  plan  adopted  with  regard 
to  superannuations  rested  upon  the  de- 
duction of  a  certain  sum  annually  from  the 
salary,  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  future 
support  of  the  holders  of  office.  A  report 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
amount  of  income  enjoyed  by  members 
of  the  diffijrent  Revenue  Boards,  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  what  reduction,  if  any, 
could  be  made  in  their  salaries.  As  to  the 
Customs,  a  report  had  been  made  rccom. 
mending  that,  in  future,  the  salaries  should 
be  reduced  in  that  department.     He  felt 


that,  having  once  recognized  the  prindple 
of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  holders 
of  offices  to  the  scale  of  duty  performed  in 
those  offices,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
whether  it  should  be  applied  immediately 
in  genera],  or  should  be  postponed  till  after 
the  lives  of  the  present  holders.  He  was 
originally  of  opinion  that  the  first  plan  wa» 
the  more  advisable,  but,  on  consideration, 
he  thouffht  it  better  to  postpone  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule,  as  Government  would 
be  compelled,  if  it  adopted  the  rule^  to 
work  with  unwilling,  rather  than  with' 
willing  servants,  and  that,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  be  a  false  and  profitless 
economy.  Such  being  the  case,  he  had 
abandoned  his  project  of  applying  his  rule 
immediately.  One  word  with  respect  to 
superannuations.  It  had  been  found,  that 
in  many  cases  the  reduction  of  a  number  of 
offices  had  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  superannuations.  He  was  in- 
dined  to  think,  that  where  a  person  was  in 
possession  of  an  unnecessary  office,  it  was 
better  to  reduce  the  office,  and  give  him 
superannuation,  than  to  continue  him  in  an 
office  which  might  acquire  a  claim  to 
be  preserved  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
long  in  existence.  Acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, Government  had  reduced  three  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs.  In  the  Excise 
they  had  also  reduced  three  Commissioners; 
and  they  had  decided  not  to  fill  up  the 
Commissionership  which  Lord  Seymour 
had  resigned,  and  another  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  vacant  in  a  very  short 
time.  When  this  was  done,  they  would 
have  reduced  no  less  than  five  Commissioner- 
ships  in  the  Excise.  The  House  was  no 
doubt  aware  of  the  inquiries  which  were 
made  into  the  state  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  revenue  by  a  Commission 
of  which  Lord  Wallace  had  been  at  the 
head,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  had 
resulted  from  that  Commission.  The  present 
Government,  acting  on  that  principle,  had 
determined  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
look  into  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  the 
Gentleman  who  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  presiding  over  it,  was  hb  right  hon. 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  with  whose 
qualifications  for  the  office  the  whole  country 
must  be  satisfied.  He  thought  that  a  con. 
siderable  number  of  offices  might  be  reduced, 
and  a  great  saving  thus  made  for  the  public. 
Another  considerable  saving  might  be  made 
by  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  of  the 
public  Boards.  It  was  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  Ciovemment  whether 
the   Board  of  Stamps  and  the  Board  of 
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Taxes  might  not  be  consolidated,  and 
whether  the  duty  of  the  two  departments 
might  not  be  performed  by  one  Board. 
If  this  could  be  effected,  a  considerable 
saying  would  be  made  by  the  reduction 
of  several  officers  now  employed  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  and  by  a  great  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Commissioners  of  both 
Boards.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
all  these'^atters  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  that  no  views  of  patronage 
would  prevent  Ministers  from  making  all 
possible  reduction  which  should  take  effect 
immediately,  and  not  like  some  former 
reductions,  which,  though  agreed  upon 
at  the  moment,  were  not  to  take  effect  till 
a  future  period,  and  when  that  period 
arrived,  the  principle  of  the  reduction  was 
almost  forgotten.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  Ministers  were  determined  to  proceed, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  give  satis- 
faction to  me  House.  Under  these  circum. 
stances,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  his  Motion.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  accede  to  it  in  the  way  in  which 
he  had  put  it.  A  great  object  with  Govern- 
ment was  to  see  how  the  public  business 
could  be  done  with  as  great  economy  as 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  to 
those  employed  in  the  public  service  such 
remuneration  as  would  ensure  the  business 
being  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  take 
from  the  persons  so  employed  the  temptation 
of  defrauding  the  revenue.  It  would  be  a 
very  ill.judged  economy  to  keep  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  public  at 
such  small  salaries  as  would  expose  them  to 
the  temptation  of  acting  dishonestly  or 
carelessly.  He  again  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  his  Motion.  He 
could  not  consent  to  it  in  its  present  form, 
yet  he  was  unwilling  to  divide  against 
it,  as  it  might  give  rise  to  an  erroneous 
opinion  respecting  the  conduct  and  views  of 
the  Government 

Mr.  Robinson  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  hope  that  the  Motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
reduction  which  it  contemplated  would 
operate  very  unequally  in  many  instances. 
He  was  willing  to  give  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  colleagues  credit  for  desiring  to  effect 
reductions  in  the  public  service,  but*  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  real  economy  unless  the  right  of  super- 
annuation and  to  obtain  civil  pensions  was 
altogether  done  away  with.  Consolidation 
miffht  do  much  in  obtaining  the  proposed 
end,  but  there  would  be  no  practical  economy 
pmil  the  lavish  system  by  which  men. 


afker  a  few  years  service  in  a  public  capacity, 
were  empowered  to  retire  from  office  with 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  salaries,' 
was  abolished.  Why,  he  begged  to  ask, 
should  not  those  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  public  be  expected,  like  persons- 
employed  in  merchants'  offices  and  public 
companies,  to  provide  for  their  declining 
years?  Some  of  the  cases  of  superan- 
nuation which  had  lately  occurred  were  of 
the  grossest  character,  and  certainly  ar^ed 
anything  but  a  disposition  in  the  Adminis- 
tration  of  the  day  to  meet  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  people.  He  might,  for 
instance,  mention  one  case  where  a  gentle*^ 
man,  who,  for  twenty-three  years  had  been 
receiving  1,400/.  a-year  as  a  Conmiissioner 
of  the  Customs,  had  been  superannuated  on 
the  ground  of  deafness,  although  it  was 
said  he  was  as  deaf  when  he  first  came 
to  the  office.  He  was  at  the  present  moment 
receiving  1,200/.  a-year  as  a  civil  pension,, 
although  possessed  of  a  private  property 
of  10,000/.  a-year.  Now,  did  not,  he  asked, 
such  a  case,  in  the  present  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  betray  anything  but 
a  proper  regard  for  the  public  purse?  What 
he  thought  most  objectionable  in  the  system 
of  superannuation  was,  the  right  which 
was  assumed  of  retiring  after  a  few  years 
upon  a  pension  nearly  equal  to  the  salary. 
He  was  as  willing  as  any  man  could  be, 
that  in  cases  where  public  officers  became 
worn  out  with  service,  and  were  not  in 
possession  of  adequate  private  means  to 
support  them  in  their  declining  years, 
that  Government  should  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  granting  civil  pensions,  and  he 
was  confident  the   House   would   alwavs 

• 

sanction  them;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  right  to  superannuation, 
which  was  in  all  cases  at  present  assumed. 
With  regard  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  respecting  the  rate  at  which  the 
East-India  Company  remunerated  their 
officers,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  a  general 
system  of  reduction  was  in  active  operation 
by  the  Company,  in  order  to  meet  its 
depressed  condition.  If,  however,  the  East- 
India  Company's  civil  officers  were  more 
highly  remunerated  than  those  of  Govern- 
ment, it  was  to  be  considered  that  in  return 
those  officers  discharged  their  duties  as 
efficiently  as  it  was  possible  to  have  them 
discharged.  The  principal  fault  of  Govern- 
ment officers  was,  that,  although  well  paid, 
they  were  in  many  instances  inefficient, 
being  generally  selected  more  from  patron- 
age than  merit.  Indeed,  while  on  the 
subject,  he  wished  to  put  it  to  the  noble 
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Lord  and  his  colleagues^  whether  or  not, 
while  the  general  circuiUBtancea  of    the 
country  were  obliging  individuals  of  the 
highest  talent  and  ability  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  private  offices  at  salaries  far  in- 
adequate to  their  talents  and  the  services 
they  were  capable  of  discharging^    they 
ought  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  public  service  with 
efficient  men^  and  thus  save  the  necessity 
of  holding    out  the  inducement    of    the 
enormous    salaries    which    were    paid   at 
present^  and  had  been  for  many  years  past. 
Mr.  CobhcU  said,  that  he  had  but  one  ob. 
servation  to  make  upon  the  question  before 
the  House.     The  present  discussion  had 
convinced  him  more  than  ever  of  the  natu- 
ral dislike  the  Whigs  had  to  lie  tliree  in  a 
bed.     But  whenever  they  made  room,  it 
was  for  their  own  convenience^  and  not  for 
that  of  others.     Yes^  what  he  had  to  com- 
plain  of  was,  that  many  persons  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  employment  by  the  Whigs, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  the  Whigs 
might  get  some  of  themselves  in.  [''  Name  !"J 
Well,  since  the  House  was  so  very  eager  to 
have  names — since  they  pressed  him  so 
hotly  to  give  a  name — he  would  give  one, 
which  would  be  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  charge  against  the  Wliigs.  They  had 
turned  out  Sir  Charles  Suxton,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Plymouth  Dock-yard,  in  order 
to  put  in  his  stead  Sir  George  Grey,  one  of 
themselves.     The  fact  was  related  to  him 
by  Sir  Charles  Saxton,  who  besides  stated 
that  he  was  still  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office.     The  Whigs  turned  him  out, 
notwithstanding,  giving  him    a    retiring 
pension   of  800/.   a-year   after  they  had 
done  so. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  begged  to  state,  in 
reply  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Worcester  about  the  deaf  Commissioner 
of  the  Customs,  whom  the  hon.  Member 
mentioned  as  if  his  deafness  was  feigned, 
though,  i;:i  truth,  he  had  been  deaf  all  his 
life,  and  who  was  stated  to  be  put  on  the 
Superannuated  List  at  1,200/.  a-ycar;  he 
begged  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  pension, 
that  the  (government  had  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  limits  niarkcMl  out  in  the 
Superannuation  Act.  Not  only  in  the 
present  instance  had  they  acted  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  Bill,  but  they  had 
always  acted  in  accordance  with  it.  As  to 
what  was  said  about  private  fortune,  Go- 
vernment could  not  tiike  that  into  consider- 
ation. All  it  htul  to  consider  was,  the 
service  done  to  the  public.  With  respect 
to  the  high  salaries  paid  to  officers  in  the 


East-India  Company's  service,  the  Ceni- 
pany  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  in* 
sure  efficient  persona ;  and  when  CjOTem- 
ment  required  good  public  servants,  they 
should  put  them  on  the  same  footing,  and 
the  same  principles  should  regulate  Go- 
vernment officers.  With  respect  to  paying 
those  pensions  from  funds,  subscribed  to  by 
the  officers,  or  by  stopping  a  portieo  cxf 
their  salaries  for  that  purpose,  the  plan 
had  been  adopted ;  but,  after  trial»  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Cullar  Fergusson  said,  that  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  duties  which 
many  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  servioe 
of  the  East-India  Company  had  to  perform, 
would  not  feel  any  surprise  that  their  re^ 
muneration  was  ample.     It  was  seen  by 
the  manner  of  some  of  them,  who  had 
occasion  to  come  before  Committees  of  the 
House,  that  they  were  men  qualified  to  fill 
the  highest  places.     The  business  of  the 
company  was  performed  in  the  ablest  man. 
ner,  and  with  unexampled  integrity.     In- 
deed, some  of  the  persons  employed  by  the 
company  at  home,  had  to  discharge  duties 
as  great  as  belonged  to  the  departments  of 
some  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench  near  him.     Some  of  them  had  to 
carry  on  various    correspondence   on  the 
great  interests  of  our  vast  empire  in  India, 
which  they  performed  in  a  manner  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  their  ability 
and  fidelity.     He  would  say  a  word  upon 
superannuation.       That    was    the    great 
question — that  was  a  matter  which  weigh- 
ed down  the  country,  and  which  he  thou^t, 
as  far  as  it  was  a  superannuation  depending 
on  a  scale  of  years,  ought  to  be  put  down. 
When  the  Government  wanted  persons  to 
fill  certain  situations,  it  ought  to  inquire 
whether  it  could  not  get    men    equally 
qualified  for  them  without  any  expectation 
of  a  retiring  allowance.    If  they  could  get 
such  men,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  prefer  them,  and  thus  save  the  vast 
sums  which  the  country  now  paid  in  re- 
tiring allowances.      The  case  would   be 
different  if  they  had  to  make  the  selection 
from  a  small  number  of  qualified  persons, 
or  if  the  persons  employed,  such  as  a  bar. 
rister,  had  given  up  his  profession  for  the 
appointment ;  but  here  it  was  otherwise ; 
and  when  they  had  to  choose  out  of  a  large 
body  of  qualified  men,  they  ought  to  make 
the  selection  of  those  who  might  be  willing 
to  take  the  appointment  without  any  hope 
of  a  superannuation  allowance.     He  did 
I  not  approve  of  a  deduction  from  nlariea  to 
make  a  super^nnuatioii  fund;  fiar  if.dMH 
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wwe  ckmOj  it  would  be  an  admitiiiiQn  that 
they  were  paid  more  than  they  were  en. 
titled  to  as  mere  salary.  He  would  let  the 
provision  for  retirement  rc&t  with  their  own 
prudence,  at  it  did  in  the  cases  of  persons 
employed  by  other  public  bodies.  He  re- 
inemb^red  the  case  of  a  captain  in  the  navy 
daiming  compensation  on  retirement  from 
a  place  which  be  held^  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  relinquished  his  profession  for  ^t 
That  was  fi^r  enough  on  the  part  of  the 
captain>  but  Goveropient  should  not  have 
fiUed  up  the  appointment  by  a  captain  in 
the  navy^  when  they  might  have  got  aii- 
oth^  person  equally  well  qualified,  who, 
gn  retirement^  could  make  no  such  claim. 

Mr*  Johii  Fielden  wished  that  Govcrn- 
meatj  in  considering  the  question  of  sala- 
riei  and  superannuation  allowances,  would 
^Iso  take  mto  consideration  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  within  these  ^w 
years  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  la- 
iiour.  He  would  put  the  House  in  posses.. 
sion  of  a  few  facts  on  this  subject^  which 
would  show  bow  much  the  wages  of  la- 
bour had  fallen  oiT  within  a  few  years. 
The  statement  was  made  out  from  his  own 
books.  In  the  year  lSl4f,  the  price  which 
he  paid  for  weaving  a  piece  of  cluth — a 
sort  of  calico — well  known  in  the  markets 
of  Manchester,  by  the  name  of  ''*  third- 
seventy  ^ours,'*  was  8f .  The  price  waa  gra- 
dually reduced  tUl  the  year  1816,  when  it 
came  tu  ^.  6d.  the  piece.  In  1817  it 
came  again  to  2s.  6d.,  2s,  Qd.  and  3jr.,  and 
afterwards  to  Ss.  (xl.  In  1818  it  rose 
again  to  4j.  In  February,  1819,  it  fell  to 
3s.  9d.,  and  continued  to  descend  till  De- 
cember in  the  same  year,  when  it  came  to 
2^.  6d,  In  October  1 820,  it  came  again 
from  2s.  6d.  to  2s,  Qd.  and  3s.     In  October, 

1821,  to  3s.   and  3s.   3d.     In   January, 

1822,  it  fell  again  to  2^.  9^.,  and  remained 
nearly  stationary  till  May,  1823,  when  it 
fell  again  to  2s.  6d.,  at  which  it  remained 
till  the  end  of  1825,  when  it  fell  to  2*.  In 
^826'  it  fell  to  Is.  gd.  In  August  of  that 
year  it  became  as  low  as  1^.  6d.  In  the 
early  part  of  1827  it  fell  to  Is.  3d.;  in 
May  of  that  year  it  rose  to  1^.  6d.y  in  June 
to  If.  Qd-f  in  August  to  2^.  In  February, 
1828,  it  was  still  at  2s.;  but  in  May, 
1829^  it  came  as  low  as  1^.  i^d.,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  average  was 
about  Is.  3d.  The  present  price  was  1  s.  3d. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  consider 
these  facts.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  these  great  reductions  of  the  wages  of 
labour  gave  a  proportionate  increase  to  the 
profits  of  the  employer.    No  such  thing. 


At  the  very  lowest  rate  ef  wages  he  gave 
the  weaver  as  great  a  proportion  of  the 
price  of  the  whole  piece  as  he  did  at  the 
highest.  In  every  case  he  gave  him  the 
fourth  of  the  price  which  the  piece  fetched* 
It  might  be  asked  why  he  made  such  reduc- 
tions }  He  would  answer,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  them  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  He  had  alwaya 
been  the  advocate  for  the  poor.  He  had 
done  as  much  to  serve  the  poor  as  any 
other  man,  consistently  with  his  limited 
means.  He  sat  there  as  the  Representative  of 
the  poor.  How  did  this  bear  on  the  ques^ 
tion  before  the  House }  He  maintamed, 
that  it  did  bear  upon  it.  When  hon.  Mem- 
bers talked  of  superannuation  allowances  to 
men  holding  good  appointments,  he  would 
beg  of  them  to  consider  the  condition  of 
these  poor  weavers.  With  hard  and  con- 
tinued work^  few,  if  any  of  them  were 
able  to  earn  more  than  6s.  per  week. 
What,  he  would  ask,  was  that  sum  to  a 
man  who  had  to  support  a  wife  and  a  cou- 
ple of  children  ?  \\liat  would  any  man  in 
that  House  think  if  he  were  obliged  to 
try  and  support  himself  and  a  small  family 
upon  that  sum.*^  Hon.  Members  shouM 
take  these  circumstances  into  account  when 
they  talked  of  settling  the  question  of  su- 
perannuation allowances.  What,  he  would 
ask,  was  to  become  of  his  poor  weavers 
when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  work  ? 
He  could  not  pension  them  off,  he  had  not 
the  means  of  doing  so.  They  must  go  to 
the  parish  or  starve;  and  yet  they  were 
the  King's  subjects,  and  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  as  those  individuals  to  whom 
hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  giving  retiring 
allowances  on  their  giving  up  lucrative 
appointments.  He  would  tell  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues,  tliat  unless  some 
means  were  devised  of  giving  the  poor  more 
food  and  more  clothing  for  their  labour, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  country 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time.  The  people, 
however,  were  now  perfectly  quiet,  as  they 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  and  the  highest  expectations  that 
it  would  devise  some  means  for  their  speedy 
relief. 

Mr.  John  Slardetf  observed,  that  the 
House  heard  night  after  night  such  state- 
ments as  that  which  had  been  made  by  the 
lion.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  but 
he  could  assure  them,  that  they  did  not 
contain  an  accurate  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  reductions  to  which 
the  l^n.  Member  had  just  alluded  must 
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have  been  caused  by  the  power-looms.  He 
could  8tate>  that  in  a  district  wtlh  which 
he  was  acquainted,  the  average  earnings  of 
about  1^400  men^  women^  and  children  was 
about  lOf.  a  week  each. 
-  Mr.  fV^n  Ellis  md,  that  this  was  in. 
correct.  There  were  no  persons  employed 
in  any  branch  of  the  cotton-trade  who  had 
such  earnings. 

Mr.  JoAfi  Stanley  repeated  the  state- 
ment. The  10s.  a.week  included  the  sums 
earned  by  women  and  children,  for  the 
earnings  of  the  men  were  about  30s.  a 
week ;  and  he  could  add,  that  a  more  con. 
tented  population  did  not  exist  than  that 
of  the  district  to  which  he  alluded. 

Mr.  fVynn  Ellis  could  assure  the  House, 
that  the  picture  given  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  altogether  over- 
chafed  as  to  the  wages  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  he,  at  least,  was  not  aware  of  any 
place  in  which  such  wages  were  given.  In 
the  town  (Leicester)  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  children  did  not  at 
the  most  earn  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  a  week. 
Perhaps  5s.  was  about  the  average,  and  of 
this  they  had  to  pay  Is.  b,  week  for  the  use 
of  a  loom.  He  would  admit,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  great  confidence  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  to  relieve  them  from  their  dis- 
tress, and  he  hoped,  that  that  confidence 
would  not  be  misplaced.  He  hoped  that 
Government  would  take  some  steps  to  re- 
lieve the  people  from  their  present  great 
difficulties.  In  conclusion,  he  must  repeat, 
that  the  account  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  last  addressed  the  House  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  weavers 
was  not  correct.  Few  men  with  sixteen 
hours  of  labour  earned  more  than  6s.  per 
week,  and  there  were  few  families  whose 
united  earnings  came  to  more  than  i}s.  per 
week. 

Mr.  Gillon  considered,  that  this  last  state- 
ment did  not  fall  short  of  the  truth,  as  in 
his  part  of  Scotland,  the  best  hands,  working 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  did  not  earn  more  than 
6s.  gd.  a  week,  and  taking  from  that  certain 
necessary  deductions,  their  average  weekly 
earnings  might  be  safely  put  down  as  not 
more  than  5s.  4fd.  Ordinary  hands  did 
not  earn  more  than  4^.  a  week.  He  con- 
sidered this  peculiarly  hard  upon  the  work- 
men in  his  district,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  respectable  circumstances.  In  good  times 
they  had  saved  money,  and  in  their  pros- 
perity endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  evil 
day.  Whatever  money  they  had  saved 
was  roent  long  since,  and  they  were, 
through  the  badnen  of  the  present  times. 


obliged  to  dispose  of  whatever  little  prdper- 
ty  they  had  collected.  Something  ought 
immediately  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  or  no  man 
could  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  was  quite  necessary  that  pen- 
sions and  superannuations  should  be  re- 
duced to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
revenue,  and  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Marshall,  knowing  the  state  of 
trade  in  the  districts  to  which  he  belonged, 
could  say,  that  wages  were  generally  on 
the  rise.  Children,  at  a  very  early  age, 
got  3s.  a  week,  and  the  wages  increased 
according  to  their  age,  from  that  sum  to 
6s.,  Hs.  and  Qs, ;  and  able  workmen  receiv- 
ed as  much  as  15s.  or  \  6s.  &  week.  A  girl 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  could  earn  St., 
imd  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age  7*»  ft 
week. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  having  heard  the  state- 
ments of  wages  so  highly  rated  in  several 
districts,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty 
to  my  constituency,  and  the  dense  popula- 
tion by  which  they  are  surrounded,  did  I 
not  attempt  to  set  the  House  right  as  re- 
gards  the  great  depreciation  of  wages  that 
have  occurred  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 
The  earnings  were — 

Chttdna 
Of  Men  YonoK  Men    Women  Children  «nd«r  lOyn. 
In  1804       i8t.  od,       I4>.  od.       iK.  od.       7«.  6rf.       3t.  6d. 


In  IfM        8f.  6d.         7*.  3d.         6t.  od.       31.  6d.       U.  si* 
;  In  1939        4«.  7d.        4*.  Od.        3«.  id.        tf.  od.       l«.  od. 

It  is  intended  to  legislate  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  those  younger  children;  but 
great  difficulty  wiU  arise  as  to  families 
where  there  may  be  seven  or  eight  young 
children,  by  interfering  with  their  scanty 
earnings,  unless  means  be  devised  for  the 
heads  of  families  gaining  better  wages. 
The  rate  of  wages  and  distress  in  Ireland 
having  been  referred  to,  and  ha^-ing  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Dublin,  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  tlie  House,  and  also 
that  of  the  Members  for  Ireland  in  parti, 
culiir,  to  evidence  given  last  year  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  SiFSon  before  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  silk  trade,  that  in  1824  there  were 
2,20()  looms  employed  in  manufacturing 
silk,  and,  at  the  common  computation  of 
five  i)erson8  occupied  indirectly  by  each 
loom,  there  would  be  11,000  persons  so 
employed;  but  in  1832  there  were  only 
1 53  looms  at  work,  employing  750 ; — thus 
10,000  j)eople  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  from  this  circumstance.  It 
may  be  seen,  that  great  distress  prevails 
also  in  that  countr}',  and  I  would  call  upon 
the  Irish  Members  to  turn  their  attention 
to  matters  of  this  kind,  zather  thm  endksdj' 
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occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  political 
discunums  of  subjects  that  only  continue 
agitation.  They  can  never  hope  to  see 
prosperity  restored  to  that  country  until 
tranquillity  be  established,  and  capital  once 
more  have  a  chance  of  coming  into  oper. 
ation;  and  I  trust  that,  by  establishing 
tranquillity,  measures  of  amelioration  can 
then  be  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  the  relieving  both  countries.  As  it  is, 
no  real  business  can  be  proceeded  with ; 
and  hearing  last  night  a  reference  to  the 
absence  of  young  Members,  I  beg  to  say, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  House  goes, 
the  majority  consisted  of  young  Members 
anxious  to  discharge  their  duty,  but  for 
these  long  and  useless  debates ;  and  if  ever 
I  hear  young  Members  so  reflected  upon  I 
shall  move,  that  the  House  be  counted.  I 
must  apologise  for  detaining  the  House  upon 
the  latter  subject ;  the  former  one,  as  re- 
gards the  distress  of  the  country,  needs 
none;  it  is  of  too  great  importance  not 
to  press  itself  upon  public  attention,  and  it 
will  do  that  in  a  more  serious  way,  I  fear, 
ere  long. 

Mr.  John  Maxwell  wished  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  question 
really  before  it  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  salaries  of  Ministers,  and  of  other 
public  functionaries  had  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  value  of  the 
currency.  This  point  had  frequently  been 
aUuded  to  by  different  Gentlemen ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  had  never  received 
the  smallest  attention.  It  did  not,  at  all 
events,  receive  that  attention  which  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
ought  to  command.  So  long  as  that  fact 
was  kept  out  of  the  view  of  the  public — so 
long  as  they  were  inattentive  to  that  great 
question,  which  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
would  soon  be  brought  before  the  House — 
so  long  would  they  proceed  in  a  mistaken 
course.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what 
had  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  They  had 
now,  fortunately,  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing to  the  overpaid  salaries  of  public  officers, 
and  also  to  the  underpaid  wages  of  that 
part  of  the  community  on  whom  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  depended.  He  said  this, 
because  by  them  public  credit  was  sup- 
ported ;  from  them  the  Treasury  received 
the  Malt-tax,  the  duties  on  sugar,  on  soap, 
and  on  all  those  great  articles  of  consump- 
tion, the  imports  on  which  were  as  neces- 
sary to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  as  the 
commodities  were  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  community  at  large.    He 


honied  that  the  question  of  wages  would 
bo  more  and  more,  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  that  House ;  and  he  trusted^ 
that  those  Gentlemen  who  really  had  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  whether 
they  sat  on  that  side,  or  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  would  warn  Ministers  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  must  have  high  wages  and 
profits,  or  low  taxes.  The  people  ought 
not  to  be  driven  to  despair — they  oi^t 
not  to  be  prevented  from  supporting  and 
sustaining  the  credit  of  the  country^  by 
becoming  the  consumers  of  those  articles, 
the  duties  on  which  were  as  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  State,  as  the  articles 
themselves  were  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart  said,  that  English 
Members  complained  of  the  time  taken  up  in 
the  discussion  of  Irish  affairs;  but  if  such  de- 
clamatory speeches  were  persisted  in  as 
they  had  heard  that  night,  Irish  Members 
would  have  to  complain  of  the  time  taken 
up  in  the  discussion  of  English  affiurs. 
With  regard  to  the  matter  in  question,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  such  wholesale  Mo- 
tions as  that  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Evesham,  instead  of  forwarding  the  object 
which  hon.  Members  had  in  view  in  mak. 
ing  them,  tended  rather  to  impede  and 
thwart  it.  He  would  only  bring  one  or 
two  instances  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  general  Motion.  By  the  hon.  Member's 
Motion,  ten  per  cent  was  to  be  taken  off 
the  salary  of  those  that  had  1,000/.  That 
perhaps,  might  safely  be  done ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  proposed,  that  ten  per  cent  should 
likewise  be  taken  off  the  salary  of  the  clerk 
who  had  only  120/.  a  year.  Did  the  hon. 
Member  consider,  that  in  these  cases  the 
proportions  of  reduction  were  equal  ?  To 
him  the  Motion  appeared  so  preposterous, 
that  he  should  give  it  his  most  decided  nega. 
tive.  He  was  surprised,  on  the  former 
evening,  to  hear  an  hon.  Member  assert,  that 
the  present  Government  had  made  no  re- 
ductions, or  had  no  intention  to  make  any. 
After  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  he  was 
sure  that  no  person  would  say,  that  Minis- 
ters had  not  made  every  reduction  which 
was  consistent  with  the  public  service. 

Motion  negatived. 

New  Housk  op  Commons.]  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  submit  to  the  House  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  for  referring  to 
a  Select  Committee  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session^  relative  to  the  pio* 
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priety  of  erecting  a  new  House  of  Commons* 
He  observed,  that  4  gallant  Officer,  not 
then  a  Member  of  the  House,  t(^;ether 
with  many  other  Members  had  fdt,  that 
it  did  not  affiird  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  Members  who  were  culled  on  to  assem. 
bl0|  and  that^  in  consequence,  they  could 
not  discharge  their  duties  comfortably.  A 
Comnuttee  was  therefore  ap];K)inted  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  alterations  could  be 
effected,  and  what  iiuprovements  could  be 
made  in  the  present  House  for  the  due 
accommodation  of  the  Members.  The  He. 
port  of  that  Committee  would  at  once  show 
the  object  which  they  and  he  had  alke  in 
view.  The  Committee  was  occupied  for 
a  considerable  time  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  House  in  which  they  now  met  could  be 
altered  so  as  to  afford  the  accommodation 
reauiredj  and  the  evidence  which  he  then 
held  in  his  hand  must  satisfy  every  person, 
that  neither  as  regarded  space,  ventilation, 
and  other  conveniences,  was  it  possible  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  existing  tlousc 
as  would  meet  the  object  proposed.  It 
was  stated,  that  the  length  of  the  chamber 
might  be  extended  fifteen  feet,  by  which 
seventy  or  eighty  Members  would  be  accom- 
modated, but  that  there  was  no  mode  of 
increasing  its  width.  From  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Geoffry  Wyatville,  it  would  apj)ear 
that  the  House  was  only  thirty-three  feet 
in  width,  by  forty-nine  in  length  ;  and  that 
as  to  accommodation,  it  could  not  fairly 
hold  much  more  than  one^half  of  the  Mem- 
bars.  It  seemed  that  348  individuals,  not 
including  those  in  the  strangers'  gallery, 
might  be  inconveniently  crowded  together. 
But,  if  the  seats  were  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  enable  Gentlemen  to  pass  each 
other  easily  (which  it  was  impossible  for 
ordinary-sized  men  to  do  at  present)  then, 
it  was  stated,  that  only  294  persons  could 
sit  comfortably.  In  no  place  where  such 
important  business  was  transticted  was  the 
accommodation  so  exceedingly  bad.  On  this 
point  he  would  refer  to  the  experience  of 
every  Member  who  recollected  what  passed 
a  few  nights  ago.  On  that  occasion  every 
scat  below  the  irallery  was  quite  full,  and 
yet  only  3QG  Members  had  anything  like 
accommodation.  The  space  between  the 
seats  under  the  gallery  were  only  one-half 
the  ordinary  width,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  pass.  The  Members  were, 
in  fact,  wedged  in,  almost  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel.  It  was  a  shame  that  the  business 
of  this  great  country  should  be  transacted 
in  a  situation  so  extremely  uncomfortiiblc. 
I|i^  wbo  w«ra  Mtending  to  their  duties 


ipr  twelve  or  fourteen  bourg  in  that  House 
ought  to  be  assisted  with  every  possible 
accommodation.  He  could  state,  m>m  his 
own  observation,  that  several  Members 
had  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  dischar£e  of 
their  duties  in  that  inconvenient  and  ilL. 
ventilated  place.  He  believed  the  aUeafc 
men  in  England,  though  they  had  fiuled  in 
effecting  the  object,  had  been  employed  to 
ventilate  and  purify  t]iat  House  tborouglH 
ly.  The  Committee  to  whom  this  subject 
had  been  referred  came  to  an  almost  unani- 
mous resolution ;  the  Chairpian  alone,  he  be- 
lieved, remained  of  ^  different  opinion.  They 
resolved,  first  "  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  present  House  of 
Commons  does  not  affoid  adequate  acconi« 
modation  for  the  Members."  He  believed, 
that  scarcely  one  dissentient  voice  could  be 
found  opposed  to  this  resolution  [Not  na]. 
If  there  w^ere  any  Gentlemen  who  dissented 
from  it,  certainly  their  ideas  of  accommoda- 
tion were  difierent  from  his.  The  second 
Resolution  was,  "  That  no  such  accommoii 
dation  or  improvement  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  call^  for  could  be  made  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons  for  the  general 
convenience  of  the  Members."  Looking 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  at  pre. 
sent  placed,  he  calculated  that  they  lost 
from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  in  pursuing 
the  old  practice  of  dividing,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  one  party  to  go  into  the 
lobby.  It  was  frequently  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  without  using 
gentle  force,  that  the  Members  were  got 
out.  If  they  continued  th^  rule  of  send* 
ing  out  the  minority,  in  which  number,  he 
feared,  he  should  be  generally  found,  the  con- 
sequence would  still  be,  that  individuals 
who  came  early  would  be  deprived  of  their 
seats,  on  important  occasions,  and  others 
who  had  not  so  attended  would  take  pos- 
session of  them.  In  the  case  of  private 
bills,  he  had  known  men  to  sit  and  vote 
contrary  to  their  inclinations  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  lasing  their  seats  by  going 
out.  He  had  known  Members  to  have 
remained  fast  asleep  in  their  places,  and  to 
have  been  counted  as  supporting  the  very 
Motion  to  which  they  were  opposed.  If 
on  divisions  they  could  save  halt  an  hour  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
importance,  pressed  as  they  were  with  a 
variety  of  business.  Now,  with  respect 
to  building  a  new  House,  he  understood 
that  the  expense  would  not  be  20,000/1 
more  than  would  be  required  for  altering 
the  old.     Three  ideas  were  thrown  out  on 
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House  by  taking  in  the  lobby.    Next^  it 
was  suggested,  that  it  might  be  enlarged 
in  the  direction  of  Cotton-garden,  where  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Ley  would  afford  an  excel- 
lent site  for  a  buUding.     But  they  wanted 
proper  ventilation ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  air  would  be  obstructed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  long  gallery ;  that  was, 
therefore,  objected  to.     Finally,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  build  in  a  direct  line  between  that 
House  and  the  river.     To  that  proposition 
ho  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  dissenting 
voice.     In  England  they  were  very  defi- 
cient with  respect  to  public  buildings ;  but 
ke  could  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  where  business  of  such  im- 
mense   importance  was  transacted,   those 
by  whom    it  was  transacted   should    be 
allowed  the  utmost  possible  accommodation. 
Therefore  he  felt  no  unwillingness  what. 
'ever  on  the  score  of  expense — to  him  that 
consideration  was  a  mere  bagatelle.     Look- 
ing to  the  national  expenditure,  consider. 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  public  money 
was  applied,  he  conceived  that  the  propriety 
of  devoting  a  sum  to  the  purpose  which  he 
had  .described  would  not  admit  of  any  ques- 
tion.   Many  Gentlemen,  he  knew,   che. 
rished  a  strong  recollection  of  events  that 
had  passed  in  that  House,  and  were,  in  con. 
sequence,   very  anxbus   that  no    change 
should  take  place.     He  could  readily  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  Gentlemen  on  that 
point,  but,  in  his  opinion,  utility  was  what 
they  ought  principally  to  keep  in  view, 
and,  on  that  ground  alune,  he  was  anxious 
to  bring  this  subject  forward.     There  was 
a  part  of  the  House  where  idlers  invariably 
resorted.      In  whatever    plan    might    be 
adopted,  he  hoped  that  the  inconveniences 
at  present  felt  would  be  remedied.     How- 
ever, that  would  be  a  subject  for  future 
consideration  ;  he  did  not  wish  anything  to 
be  done  hastily.     He  thought  it  would  be 
evident   to  every  one,  from   the  few  ob- 
servations he  had  made,  that  better  accom- 
modation than  the  House  now  afforded  was 
necessary.     He  proposed  to  move,  that  the 
Report  of  the   Select  Committee  of  last 
Session,  for  making  the  House  more  com. 
modious,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to 
report    their    observations    and    opinions 
thereupon   to  the   House.     He  believed, 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  ap- 
proved of  this  course.      The  Committee 
could  call  for  further  information,  and  have 
plans    and    estimates    laid    before    them. 
There  had  been  a  proposition  to  remove 
the  House  to  another  situation,  and  he  felt 


satisfied  that  a  better  building  might  ho 
erected  elsewhere,  but  they  could  not  well 
alter  the  situation  of  the  Commons  without 
changing  that  of  the  Lords  at  the  same 
time ;  and  as  he  believed  they  were  not  pre^ 
pared  to  remove  the  Lords  just  yet,  it 
would  be  better  to  preserve  the  present 
locality  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded,  by  moving  for  a 
Committee. 

Mr.  fVarburion  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smivkoy 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  not 
accommodation  for  more  than  350  Members 
in  the  House,  deducting  the  space  under 
the  gallery,  and  allowing  two  feet  by  three- 
and.a-hair  for  each  individual.     5Q0  Mem-. 
hers  divided  the  other  night,  and,  according 
to  the  calculation,  2 10  of  the  Members  could 
not  have  found  convenient  places.     He  was 
aware  that  some  persons  thought  a  space  of 
one  foot  eight  inches  by  two  foot  eight  inches 
sufficient  for  eac'h  Member,  and  upon  that 
su^iposition  the  House  would  acoommodato 
more  than  350,  but  he  did  not  consider  the 
space  allowed  by  Mr.  Smirke  too  much ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mem- 
bers who  frequented  the  galleries  usually 
required  six  feet  by  two  rather  than  three 
feet  by  two — a  consideration  which,  if  taken 
into  the  account,  would  show  that  there 
was  not  accommodation  for  more  than  about 
300  Members.     He  objected  to  the  oblong 
shape  of  the  House,  as  inconvenient  and 
every  way  inferior  to  a  semicircular  form, 
which  would  admit  of  a  better  position  for 
the  Speaker  than  that  which  he  now  occu- 
pied.    "  Sir,"  continued  the  hon.  Member 
^'  you  have  not,  like  Janus,  eyes  in  the  back 
of  your  head,  and  therefore  cannot  always 
see  in  every  direction.     I  say,  Sir,  you  have 
not  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head,  and  you 
cannot  see  what  goes  on  in  that  part  of  the 
House  behind  the  Chair  which  is  called,  I 
suppose  from  the  superior  wisdom  of  its 
occupants,   Solomon's  porch.     There,  and 
at  the  bar,  there  is  frequently  the  greatest 
disorder,  which  might  be  prevented  if  you 
could  have  your  eye  on  every  Member." 
On  these  grounds,  because  of  its  deficiency 
of  accommodation,  inconvenient  shape,  and 
bad  arrangement,  he  found  fault  with  the 
present  House.  One  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  plan  held  in  view  for  constructing  a 
new  House  was,  that  it  could  be  carried  on 
without  interrupting  any  of  their  proceed* 
ings,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee-rooms, and  it  might  be  completed 
by  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session. 

Lord  AlUiorp  said,  but  for  the  call  made 
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by  some  hon.  Members  it  liad  been  his 
intention  not  to  speak  on  this  question, 
which  he  thought  a  question  for  the  Mem. 
bers  themselves  to  decide,  being  altogether 
one  connected  with  their  accommodation 
and  convenience— not  a  Ministerial  one. 
He  certainly  could  not  deny  but  that  when 
there  was  a  full  House,  the  Members  suf- 
fered great  inconvenience.  For  himself,  he 
must  confess— perhaps  it  might  be  the  effect 
of  a  sort  of  prejudice— that  he  should  be 
stronsly  averse  to  changing  the  locality  of 
the  House,  though  he  should  not  object  to 
having  alterations  made  in  the  present 
House.  However,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  refer  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
Committee. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  thought  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  as  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  alteration  proposed ;  the 
expense  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  supposing 
a  necessity  for  that  alteration ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  any  such  necessity  existed. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that 
there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  such 
full  Houses  as  assembled  the  other  night ; 
but  these  only  occurred  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  Session ;  and,  therefore, 
the  question  amounted  to  this — was  it 
necessary  to  build  a  House  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  whole  body  of  Repre. 
sentatives,  who  only  assembled  as  a  collective 
body  on  very  extraordinary  occasions — some 
two  or  three  times  a  year  ?  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year's  business  tliis  House 
was  better  adapted  than  any  building  he 
knew.  There  were  most  important  matters 
discussed  when  only  150  or  200  Members 
were  present,  and  this  number  the  House 
could  accommodate  excellently.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  founded  his 
calculation  upon  the  whole  number  of 
Members  returned  to  tbis  House ;  but  he 
would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  658 
Members  had  ever  met  tocether  in  this 
House  for  the  puqK)se  of  deliberation  ?  If 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  could  men- 
tion any  precedent  of  ancient  or  modem 
times  in  which  658  Members  had  ever 
constituted  a  deliberative  assembly  here, 
he  would  then  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  change  which  the  hon.  Member  pro. 
posed.  But  believing,  that  human  nature 
always  would  be  the  same,  and  that  they 
could  not  reckon  upon  having,  on  ordinary 
occasions  a  full  House,  he  did  noC  see  that 
the  Motion  was  necessary.  He  was  sure 
that  they  should  never  find  658  men  prepared 
to  deliberate  upon  every  subject— they  must 


rely  upon  the  occasion ;  many  men  relin- 
quishcd  their  right  to  speak  upon  questions 
in  which  they  were  not  pecuHmrly  interested 
or  with  which  they  were  not  intimately 
connected.  He  for  one  would  gladly 
relinquish  his  right  to  speak  upon  many 
subjects.  He  could  not,  either,  altoge- 
ther lose  sight  of  the  change  of  moral 
feeling,  which  would  be  experienced  on 
leaving  this  House.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  he  looked  at  these  walls  w^ 
reverence ;  and  he  believed  that  the  feelings 
which  the  associations  connected  with  that 
House  excited  in  the  mind  were  not  with- 
out their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  entered  it  for  the  first  time.  He 
believed  that  every  hon.  Gentleman  must 
be  occasionally  actuated  by  feelings  of 
reverence  or  sympathy,  while  sitting  within 
walls  which  had  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of 
some  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  men 
who  ever  dignified  a  deliberative  assembly. 
He  thought  that  the  feelings  excited  by 
such  recollections,  would  prevent  them  from 
readily  accommodating  themselves  to  a 
House,  the  idea  or  notion  of  which  would 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  new — and  he 
might  add  vulgar — ^legislative  assemblies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  They 
would  not  like  to  convert  a  forum  to  which 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived  had  im- 
parted a  lustre  by  tlieir  presence,  and  which 
they  had  enlightened  with  their  eloquence 
— into  a  degraded  Council  Chamber  un- 
worthy of  the  Legislature  of  such  a  country 
as  this.  He  was  he  must  confess  opposed 
to  the  Motion.  He  was  quite  sure  that, 
after  the  want  of  satisfaction  which  attended 
the  inquiry  of  former  Committees  on  this 
subject,  they  should  engage  in  a 
very  useless  inquiry  if  they  consented  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  Trevor  thought,  that  as  all  the  Re. 
presentatives  of  the  country  ought  duly  to 
assemble  whenever  there  was  the  least 
question  concerning  the  welfare,  the  happi- 
ness, or  the  misery  of  the  people,  there 
ought  to  be  a  House  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  them.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  had  stated 
the  number  of  extraordinarily  important 
occasions  for  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
House  at  about  three  times  a  Session.  He 
thought  there  was  much  more  frequent 
occasion  for  their  meeting.  He  should, 
therefore,  advocate  the  erection  of  another 
building. 

Mr.  Cuilar  FcrgussoncoinciUcdiin  opinion 
with  the  last  speaker.  The  present  building 
might  be  large  enough  for  the  discusaoA 
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of  TuMipike  Bills,  Road  Bilk,  and  so  on. 
but  it  most  certainly  was  far  from  affording 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  reception 
of  that  collective  body  of  Representatives 
whose  duty  imperatively  called  upon  them 
to  be  present  at  the  discussion  on  every 
important  question.  An  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  had  seemed  to  argue  that  the 
Representatives  of  the  empire  in  leaving 
th^  sacred  walls  would  leave  behind  them 
the  inspiration  thrown  over  tliem  by  the 
glorious  recollections  of  the  great  men  who 
had  rendered  this  pile  illustrious  by  the 
splendor  of  their  eloquence.  This  was  all 
very  well ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  C.  Fergusson) 
had  been  happy  enough  to  find  that  the 
present  Members  were  rendered  one  jot 
greater  or  more  illustrious  by  the  memories 
of  the  great  men— of  the  Pyms  and  the 
Hampdens — ^whose  presence  had  dignified 
this  House,  then  would  he  be  the  last 
man  to  propose  any  alteration  in  locality  ; 
but  as  ne  had  not  found  this  beneficial 
result,  and  as  he  considered  the  question 
as  a  pure  matter  of  accommodation  and 
convenience,  he  should  certainly  support 
the  proposed  alteration.  Some  of  the 
Members  the  other  night  had  been  told 
they  must  not  speak  on  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  they  were  not 
in  their  places ;  a  great  number  of  hon. 
Members,  according  to  this  rule  would 
nightly  be  prevented  from  delivering  their 
sentiments,  for  in  the  present  building  there 
were  no  seats  for  half  of  them. 

Mr.  Philip  Hotvard  said  that,  with  great 
deference  to  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
he  did  not  conceive  any  benefit  would  arise 
from  his  Motion  "  for  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee for  considering  further  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  building  a  new  House."  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  three  Parlia- 
ments, and  had  found  that  on  very  few 
occasions  had  there  been  any  deficiency  of 
accommodation.  He  confessed  the  reasons 
he  had  heard  were  insufficient  to  justify 
him  in  supporting  the  plan  for  constructing 
a  new  House,  which  would  entail  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  public.  The  building  in 
which  their  deliberations  were  then  held 
was  endeared  to  the  sons  of  freedom,  not 
less  by  the  triumphs  it  had  witnessed  than 
by  the  struggles  it  had  seen.  It  luid  been 
argued  by  the  hon.  nieml)er  for  Bridport, 
that  every  Meml^er  should  be  allowed  in 
the  proportion  of  two  feet  three  inches  each, 
for  sitting  room,  whilst  it  was  well  known 
that  in  the  army  each  man  occupied  only 
eighteen  inches.  In  reference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  former  times,  he  observed,  tliat  the 


Romans  nevet  altered  their  Forum  Fetui 
or  Forum  Rojnanum,  and  in  that  thqr 
evinced  not  less  patriotism  than  sound 
philosophy.  He  was  not  disposed  to  do 
away  with  this  unassuming  House.  He 
did  not  use  that  term  as  applied  to  its 
Members.  He  objected  to  pulling  down 
that  building  hallowed  by  its  recollections 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a 
semicircular  theatrical  edifice  like  that 
proposed.  For  hearing,  and  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
preferable  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu« 
ties.  Supposing,  however,  a  new  House* 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan, 
there  was  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  ensure 
its  being  a  house  well  adapted  to  hearing, 
for  there  were  instances  of  rooms  buut 
exactly  on  similar  plans  and  proportions, 
one  well  fitted  for  hearing,  the  other 
extremely  defective;  it  was  a  kind  of 
mystery  in  the  science  of  acoustics ;  on  the 
whole  he  conceived  the  present  House  to 
be  as  well  adapted  as  any  which  could  be 
devised  for  the  purposes  of  legislation.  The 
very  House,  too,  showed  that  theirs  was  not 
a  Constitution  of  yesterday.  In  that  Chair, 
in  which  they  beheld  the  present  able 
Speaker,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More 
once  presided — ^from  that  Chair  he  had 
nobly  maintained  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  Commons  against  all  regal 
infringements.  That  day  and  the  day  be* 
fore,  which  might  be  termed  average  houses 
showed  how  little  call  there  was  for  acce- 
ding to  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  (yConnell  rose  to  say  one  word  to 
the  House  in  sober  sadness.  He  asked  the 
House  whether  it  was  not  desirable,  that 
whatever  was  done  in  that  House,  the 
public  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 
in  order  to  know  the  proceedings  of  their 
Representatives  ?  How  could  that  be  done 
if  there  were  not  sufficient  accommodation 
for  that  portion  of  the  public  by  which 
alone  the  whole  could  learn  }  It  was  de- 
sirable that  accommodation  should  be  given, 
and  not  that  the  communication  should  be 
made  by  stealth.  The  thing  was  now  done. 
The  public  would  not  suffer  that  it  should 
be  discontinued.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
such  decided  necessity  that  it  could  not  be 
discontinued  without  causing  a  revolution, 
should  they  not  provide  convenience  for 
those  who  gave  the  Debates  to  the  public  ? 
He  would  give  such  accommodation,  if  it 
were  only  that  it  might  not  be  said :  "  The 
hon.  Member  was  inaudible."  If  there 
were  no  other  reason  but  that,  he  should 
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lay  they  ought  to  make  lufBcient  aooommo- 
dation.  He  could  not  cany  back  his  his- 
toxieal  reooUections  of  the  House  so  far  as 
some  hon.  Members^  but  he  thought  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  membeir  for  the  Univer- 
itty  of  Oxford,  did  not  carry  his  for  enoueh 
back.  The  hon.  Member  forgot  that  the 
House  was  called  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and 
that  at  a  former  period  mass  was  said  in  it. 
How  could  the  hon.  Member  bear  a  spot 
which  hod  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Catholics  ?  However,  they  hud  now 
come  to  common  sense.  The  question  was, 
was  the  accommodation  sufficient?  He 
cared  nothing  about  Cromwell  and  Pym 
haTing  sat  in  the  House ;  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  hod  a  convenient  place  or  not  for 
transacting  the  public  busioess  ?  He  be- 
lieved not ;  and  there  was  only  one  remedy 
— ^to  tend  105  of  them  back  to  Ireland. 

Captain  Deans  Dundas  would  never 
eonaent  to  vote  away  180,000/.  of  the  public 
money  while  the  people  wanted  bread. 
He  did  not  expect  that  a  Motion  of  such  a 
deacription  would  have  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Maurice  (yConnell  reminded  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  he  had 
voted  away  large  sums  of  the  public  money. 
IWhen}^  The  gallant  Officer  had  voted 
against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  for  the  reduction  of  sinecures. 

Captain  Deara  Dundas  was  happy  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  vote  he  gave  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  been  asked  by  several  of  his  con. 
stituents  why  he  had  not  voted  for  Mr. 
Hume's  Motion ;  and  the  answer  he  gave 
was,  that  he  understood  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Tralee,  or  some  other  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  on  the  same  side,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  increase  the  ^lay  of 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
belonged  to  the  latter;  and  being  per- 
suaded that  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  to 
which  he  belonged,  should  be  paid  as  they 
now  ore,  he  had  voted  against  the  Motion. 

Question  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Distribution  of  tiik  Aruy.^  Mr. 
Hume  rose  to  ask  the  House  for  some  in- 
formation on  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance, in  relation  to  a  question  that 
would  come  before  them  in  a  few  days. 
He  wished  to  know  how  the  troops  were 


should  now  be  an  objection  to  hif  Motion. 
The  hon.  Member  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  military  force  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  each  of 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  1833. 

Lord  Altkorp  hoped  that  the  House  would 
give  him  credit  for  being  always  ready  to 
give  every  species  of  information  required^ 
whenever  it  could  be  done  with  propriety. 
With  respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  wished  to  re. 
mark  that  a  similar  one  had  been  made  in 
1819,  and  agreed  to.  A  similar  Motion 
was  also  made  and  agreed  to  last  year ;  but 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  Motions^ 
no  such  information  was  ever  asked  fbr^  or 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Motion  in  1819  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  assented  to.  Headmitted, 
therefore,  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
give  the  information  granted  at  iheae  two 
periods,  if  there  were  no  objections,  as  ha 
supposed  there  were  none  then,  oit  the 
score  of  the  public  service.  But  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  whether  it  might  not 
be  very  inconvenient  if  it  should  setUe  into 
a  custom  of  laying  this  information  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  There  must  be  many 
occasions  when  it  must  be  very  injutioui  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  exact 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  military 
force  of  the  empire.  If  such  a  return  were 
to  be  habitually  laid  on  the  Table,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Government 
to  refuse  it,  when  it  might  be  inconvenient 
to  grant  it.  That  made  him  object  to 
granting  it  this  Session.  That,  however, 
was  his  smallest  objection  to  the  MotioHi 
He  objected  strongly  to  making  this  the 
constant  system  of  the  House.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  felt  very  strongly  that 
there  were  many  circumstances  whidi  ren- 
dered it  extremely  inconvenient  to  lay  such 
a  statement  before  the  House  as  was  de. 
mandcd  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
He  was  the  less  scrupulous,  indeed,  in  now 
opposing  it,  because  the  information,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  supplied  last 
year,  was  not  required.  On  the  two 
grounds  then,  of  its  being  at  present  inoon- 
venient,  and  of  its  being  wrong  to  mak6 
such  a  return  habitually,  he  should  oppose 
the  Motion. 

Colonel  Davifs  could  not  understand  the 
objections  of  his  noble  friend.  The  coun- 
trvi  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace.  Did  his  noble 
friend  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
I  attack  or  a  domestic  insurrection?    Ctt> 


distributed  before  voting  the  Estimates. 
Such  a  Return  was  laid  before  the  House 
last  year,  and  he  did  not  know  why  there  I  tainly,  tho  apprehension  of  danger  twm 
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abroad  was  a  poor  reason  for  refiising  the 
Motion^  because  there  was  no  foreign 
Power  interested  in  knowing  it  which  could 
notj  in  spite  of  all  precautions^  ascertain  at 
any  time  the  strength  of  any  one  of  our 
garrisons.  In  his  opinion,  the  information 
should  be  granted,  or  tbo  House  could 
not  be  prepared  to  vote  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. 

Sir  John  Hohhouse  said,  the  information 
required  was  in  great  part  before  the  House. 
The  Estimates  themselves  stated  what  force 
was  in  Great  Britain,  what  in  Ireland,  and 
what  force  was  in  the  colonies.  But  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  wished  to  know 
exactly  what  amount  of  force  was  in  each 
colony.  Such  a  return  had  only  been 
made  twice  before,  and  it  was  curious 
enough  that  the  return  of  18 19  was  made 
in  detail  by  the  Adjutant  General,  when 
he  wai  not  required  to  do  so.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  no  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
oommencement  of  every  Session,  could 
fairly  call  upon  the  Government  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  army  of  the  coun- 
try was  disposed  of — at  home  or  abroad. 
That  was  certainly  a  matter  which  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  existing  Government,  according  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times,*  for  there  might 
be  circumstances  with  which  the  Govern, 
ment  alone  could  be  acquainted,  to  render 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  military  force  was  disposed  of 
should  be  concealed.  With  the  vast  interests 
of  our  great  empire — with  colonies  .spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe— it  was 
apparent,  looking  to  England,  Ireland,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and,  indeed,  (to  all  parts 
of  the  world — that  no  man  could  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
claim how  many  troops  were  stationed  in 
this  place — and  how  many  regiments  in 
that  ?  It  would  not  only  be  the  grossest 
imprudence;  it  would  be  usurping  the 
power  delegated  to  the  Government ;  and 
it  would  be  exposing  to  those  who  might 
take  advantage  of  such  exposition,  what 
force  was  to  be  stationed,  in  disciplined 
array,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  no  doubt  true,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
for  Worcester  had  said,  that  a  similar  return 
was  presented  last  year ;  and  that  return 
he  begged  leave  to  explain.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  preceded  him  in 
office  had  certain  tables  before  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  draw  up  certain  schemes 
(well  worthy  of  consideniticm,  no  doubt,) 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  every  estab- 


lishment for  a  certain  number  of  yean; 
and  when  he  entered  the  War-office^  these 
tables  were  filled  up,  and  only  wcuted  fior 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary-at-War.  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  shortly  afterwards  moved 
for  these  returns,  but  they  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  the  dis- 
posable force ;  for  they  showed  the  amount 
of  the  military  establishment  from  1817  up 
to  18^2,  in  each  year  inclusive.  It  was 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  years,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  these  returns  prepared ;  and 
from  time  to  time  there  certainly  could  be 
no  objection  to  give  such  a  return.  For  ex- 
ample, next  year  his  noble  friend  would  have 
he,  supposed,  no  objection  to  give  that  return 
for  the  past  year ;  because,  the  evil  effi^sts 
of  now  granting  it  would  be  obviated.  Heput 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site whether  it  was  good  as  a  precedent»-he 
would  not  say  to  allow  the  Parliament,  for 
he  would  trust  the  Parliament— 'he  would 
not  say  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  for 
he  would  trust  him,  and  he  might  almott 
say  the  people,  also — but  whether  it  was 
good  as  a  precedent,  to  trust  the  matter  to 
the  whole  world,  and  to  have  it  universally 
known,  in  what  portion  of  the  globe  every 
part  of  the  disposable  force  of  this  country 
might  be  stationed  ?  It  was  from  no  wish  c^ 
concealment  that  he  made  these  observations. 
He  could  say,  as  his  noble  friend  had  said— 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  give  every  information 
which  the  House  or  the  country  could  r^ 
quire. 

Mr.  0*Cofinell  hoped  the  House  would 
insist,  as  was  its  duty,  on  having  the  Re- 
turns. They  should  not  proceed  on  guesses, 
either  as  to  the  number  or  expenses  of  the 
army. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  iiaid,  that  the  expense 
was  specified  in  the  papers  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  OConnell:  Granting  that,  there  were 
no  Returns  to  show  whether  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expense  was  a  proper  one  or  not. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  refusing  the  Returns, 
relied  upon  his  character. 

Lord  AUhorp  olwierved,  that  he  resisted 
the  Returns  because,  if  furnished,  they 
would  do  injur)'  to  the  public  service,  others 
wise  it  was  the  boundcn  duty  of  Ministers 
to  grant  them,  but  he  had  not,  he  believed, 
relied  ujion  his  character. 

Mr.  (yConnell :  But  the  noble  Lord 
added,  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
withholding  proper  information.  The 
right  h(m.  Secretary  at  War  maintained 
that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
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'to  diq[KNie  of  the  armed  force  as  it  pleased^ 
but  it  was  equally  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  the  House  not  to  vote  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  forces^  if  any  information 
it  deemed  necessary  was  withheld  from  it. 
The  times  required  that  a  rigid  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  into  the  number  of 
troops,  in  order,  that  if  there  were  one 
drummer  or  fifer  too  many,  they  should  be 
dismissed.  Before  a  single  shilling  was 
voted,  they  should  have  a  clear  account  of 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  troops. 

An  Hon,  Member  said,  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Go. 
vemment,  and  quoted  the  expedition  to 
Portugal,  under  Mr.  Canning's  Adminis- 
tration, as  justifying  his  opinion.  At  that 
time  there  was  great  doubt  whether  the 
force  should  be  drawn  from  Gibraltar  or 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  C  TV,  Wynn  never  knew  any  Mem- 
ber insist  on  such  Returns,  after  it  had 
been  declared  by  Ministers,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  that  the  Returns  would  be 
injurious.  It  was  interfering  with  the 
undisputed  rights  of  the  £s>ecutive  Power. 
But  the  most  singular  circumstance  was, 
that  a  military  man,  upon  being  told  that 
they  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service,  should  ask  "  why  ?'*  That  was 
the  most  extraordinary  question  he  had 
ever  heard  from  a  military  man. 

Mr.  Shell  thought  it  hard,  that  while 
information  of  this  nature  had  been  granted 
in  1819  &nd  1832,  it  should  be  now  with- 
held. 

Colonel  Torrens  thought  the  Motion 
ought  not  to  be  persevered  in.  The  Re. 
turn  would  make  all  the  world  acquainted 
with  those  points  which  were  open  to 
attack. 

Mr.  Hume  beg<]jed  to  remind  the  gallant 
Colonel  that  his  Motion  did  not  press  for 
Returns  later  than  the  1st  of  January 
last.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Secretary 
at  War  astonished  him ;  it  seemed  that  this 
country  was  to  be  attacked  the  very  next 
day.  But  why  had  there  been  no  allusion 
to  this  perilous  condition  in  the  King's 
Speech }  He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  that 
the  King's  Speech  might  have  contained  a 
recommendation  to  reduce  the  military 
establishment.  That  was  what  the  people 
looked  for.  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
warlike  character  of  the  House  he  did  not 
think  it  could  consent  to  maintaining  a 
standing  anny  of  90,000  men.  It  was 
perfectly  useless  to  talk  of  repealing  taxes, 
unless    the   establishments  were  reduced. 


In  his  opinioh  the  army  might  be  reduced 
10,000  or  15,000  men,  or  at  least  a  great 
part  of  that  number.  His  object  was 
merely  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
troops  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
Scotland.  In  Canada,  there  were  5,000 
men,  not  one  of  whom  was  necessary  to 
that  State.  When  he  should  hereafter 
propose  reductions  of  the  army,  the  univer- 
sal cry  would  be :  *'  Where  will  you  credue 
them  ?"  How  could  he  tell,  when  he  was 
now  refused  the  details  of  their  distribution? 
In  the  Ionian  Islands,  for  instance,  he  did 
not  know  whether  there  were  thr^,  four, 
or  iive  thousand  men,  nor  whether  the 
troops  might  not  be  entirely  withdrawn 
from  them,  [a  laugh  from  Mr,  William 
Brougliam,]  Perhaps  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  member  for  Southwark  who 
laughed,  thought  that  the  islands  belonged 
to  wis  country.  In  Southwark  they  didn't 
know  it.  [jQuestion]  There  would  be 
questions  in  plenty;  but  it  was  hard  that 
he  could  not  ask  a  reasonable  question 
without  being  laughed  at. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  no  longer 
aeo  than  last  year  there  was  laid  before  the 
House  a  detailed  account  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Army  for  each  of  the  fifteeu  years, 
and  down  to  the  commencement  of  18^2 ; 
then,  if  all  that  were  wanted,  was  the 
means  of  investigating  the  propriety  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  of  keeping  up  the  present 
force,  there  would  be  the  requisite  aid.  But, 
why  not  give  it  down  to  the  present  time, 
it  was  said.  That  was  the  question  cer. 
tainly  ;  and  his  colleagues  had  replied,  and 
on  their  responsibility,  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  the  public  service.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  be  led 
away  by  the  hon.  Member :  he  would  have 
them  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  Motion. 
Its  tendency  went  to  invest  that  House  with 
the  command  of  the  Army.  If  he  had  no 
other  objection  to  it,  that  with  him  would  be 
sufficient.  On  one  day  the  hon.  Member 
held,  that  the  House  would  be  the  best 
judge  of  rewards  to  meritorious  officers ; 
on  another,  he  considered,  that  the  House 
was  to  judge  the  propriety  of  continuing 
small  or  large  forces  in  particular  stations, 
garrisons,  or  colonies.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was 
to  vest  the  command  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  that  House.  Tliis  he  resisted,  as 
most  dangerous  and  unconstitutionaL 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  23;  Noes 
201— Majority  178. 
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EHOLAND. 

Cobbett,  W. 
Faithftil,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ingilby  Sir  W. 
Morton,  Hon.  H. 

SCOTLAND. 

GiUon,  W.  D. 

IRELAND. 

Baldwin^  H. 
Daunt,  W.  J. 
Fttzsimon,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  Maurice 


List  of  the  Ayes. 

O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  Fergus 


O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  D. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Shell,  R.  L. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Davies,  Colonel 
Hume,  J. 


Stamp  Duties.!  Lord  Althorp  moved, 
that  tbe  Order  of  toe  Day  for  receiving  tbe 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  read. 

Mr.  Cobbett  thought,  that  was  a  proper 
time  for  him  to  o£^r  some  observations  to 
the  House.  He  had  already  mentioned, 
that  tihere  was  a  mass  of  taxes  amounting 
to.  eig^t  millions  annually,  of  which  the 
nobili^,  derey,  and  great  landowners,  paid 
little  or  nothmg,  but  which  fell  almost  ex. 
dusively  upon  the  tradesman,  the  farmer, 
the  workman^  and  the  industrious  classes 
generally.  He  had  proposed  to  bring  for. 
ward  a  Resolution  recommending  the  House 
to  take  this  subject  into  their  consideration. 
It  had  since  occurred  to  him,  that  whilst  the 
unfortunate  question  of  Irish  affairs  was 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  better  for 
hbn  to  defer  bringing  forward  his  Mo- 
tion until  that  great  question  was  finally 
settled.  He  mentioned  this,  lest  the  House 
should  imagine  that  he  meant  to  abandon 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  he  wished  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had 
not  intimated  his  intention  of  abandoning 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  propound  an 
argument,  and  cause  an  inference.  He 
dirouted  the  argument,  and  he  denied  the 
inrerencc.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Gentle, 
man,  that  all  he  asked  of  the  House  and  of 
him,  was  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  He 
would  dispute  every  inch  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  denied  that  there  had 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  any  dis- 
position to  oppress  the  people.  It  might 
suit  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  such  statements.  But  he  would 
meet  him — aye,  he  would  meet  him — he 
was  not  afraid  to  cope  with  him — yes,  he 
would  cope  with  liim  foot  to  foot,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  might  God 
defend   the    right !      The    hon.  Member 

VOL.  XVI.  {J^} 


might  profit  by  the  privelege  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  to  put  any  fallacies  in  print  for  the 
purpose  of  deluding  the  people ;  but  such 
a  system  should  be  exposed — ^he  would  ex« 
pose  it,  by  himself  he  would  do  so.  The 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  made  one 
assertion,  he  would  make  another — he  de- 
clared open  hostility  on  the  subject ;  let  the 
discussion  come,  and  then  the  public  would 
decide. 

Mr.  O^Conneilsald,  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  who  intimated  so  eager  a  desire  for  the 
discussion,  appeared,  from  his  state  of  pre- 
paration, to  have  an  advantage  over  those 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  In  sober  sadness, 
however,  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  to  deny,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  had  abstracted  the  schedules  to  the 
Stamp  Act  correctly  ?  If  he  had  done 
so,  why,  let  him  remember  that  vulear 
arithmetic  never  fails.  It  was  not  denied 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  he  had  abstracted  them 
correctly.  The  only  defence  which  the 
noble  Lord  set  up  was,  that  many  other 
taxes  were  in  the  same  situation.  It  was, 
however,  of  no  consequence.  He  did  not 
fear,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  so  chivsdrous  as  to  dare  the  hon.  mem. 
her  for  Oldham  to  the  combat.  Common 
sense  would  triumph  over  Treasury  dex- 
terity. There  was  one  part  of  the  Stamp  Act 
which  he  would  just  allude  to;  the  stamp 
upon  an  arbitration  was  20^^.  If  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  worth  50,000/.  it  was  of  no 
consequence — it  was  no  more.  But,  owing 
to  this,  the  poor  man  was  prevented  from 
deciding  questions  which  were  to  him  of 
importance,  in  a  cheap  way,  because  the 
stamp  would  frequently  amount  to  as  much 
or  more  than  the  value  of  the  subject  in 
dispute. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  further  disputes  at  present,  he  hoped 
both  combatants  would  at  once  agree  to 
appoint  an  early  day  for  deciding  the 
question  between  them.  But,  he  must 
say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  be 
a  much  more  clever  man  than  they  had  yet 
given  him  credit  for  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  if  he  could  refute  the  proposL 
tion,  that  the  taxes  on  stamps  prened  un. 
equally,  and  that  the  principal  burthen  was 
thrown  upon  the  poorer  classes.  They 
had  often  heard  of  the  influence  which 
property  ought  to  possess  in  this  and 
that  case — of  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  property,  but  he  thought  it  high  time 
that  the  House  should  hear  something 
about  property  bearing   its  fair  share  of 
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ihe  burthens  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  doubty  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  would  not  shrink  from  the  fight, 
although  he  was  challenged  to  such  fear- 
ful contiguity  as  foot  to  foot  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

Mr.  Fryer  said,  it  was  absurd  to  attempt 
to  deny,  that  the  landlords  had^  on  ail  occa- 
tionsy  thrown  the  burthens  of  the  State 
upon  the  people.  The  people  had  been 
oppressed  by  the  landed  oligarchy  of  the 
country.  He  said  distinctly  the  landowner, 
for  the  farmers  had  a  different  interest,  and 
were  really  as  much  injured  by  these  laws 
as  other  people.  The  landlord  used  them, 
indeed,  as  a  sponge  to  suck  up  other  people's 
property,  which  they  afterwards  squeexed 
out  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  PhiUp  Howard  would  only  remark, 
in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  that  tlie 
price  of  com  was  not  higher  than  in  177S, 
and  he  did  not  think  diere  was,  on  that 
score,  any  spedal  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  agriculturist.  Before  the  House 
went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  which 
was  the  proper  time  for  the  statement  of  such 
grievances  as  weighed  most  heavily  on  the 
people,  he  (Mr.  Howard)  would  draw  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty's  MiuisterH  to  the 
hardship  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  par. 
ticularly  as  it  bore  upon  the  lower  class  of 
assessments.  The  hon.  Member  further 
observed,  that  the  public  benefit  from  the 
repeal  of  a  direct  tax,  could  not  possibly  be 
defeated  by  combination* 

The  Report  ww  ordered  to  be  received. 

On  the  Question  that  it  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Cobbetf  rose  to  supply  the  omission 
which  he  had  made.  He  had  said,  that 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  landowners,  had, 
for  many  years,  thrown  the  burthen  of 
8,000,000/.  of  taxes  upon  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community,  bearing  a  very 
small  part  of  it  themselves.  He  omitted 
to  say,  but  he  would  now  sny  it,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  it,  that  they  had 
done  so,  premeditatedly,  designedly,  and 
dishonestly. 

Mr.  Ay sh  ford  Sanford  hoped,  that,  when 
the  hon.  Member  brought  forward  his  Re. 
solution,  he  would  not  forget  to  mention  to 
the  other  side  all  the  taxes  which  were 
borne  exi^lusively  by  the  landed  interest, 
and  which  they  hod  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. 

Ways  and  MBANSh^SuoAR  Dutfes^. 
The  Report  brought  up,  and  Resolutions 
read. 


On  the  first  Resolution  liaviug  been  read 
a  second  time, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  move  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  upon  sugar.  His  Motion 
was,  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced  frmn 
24,9;  to  15,9.  The  duty  had  been  increased 
ns  a  war  tax,  but  it  had  not  since  been  re- 
duced. It  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
West- India  planters,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  reduce  the  tax.  Even  an 
ad  valoretn  duty  would  be  more  advan. 
tageous.  He  conceived,  that  the  equaliaa. 
tion  of  the  duties  on  West-India  tad  East 
India  sugars  would  be  most  advantajjedus^ 
He  was  convinced,  that  it  would  not  injure 
the  West-Indian  planters,  because  iSast 
India  sugar  was  not  fit  for  refining,  whilst 
it  would  enable  the  inhabitanta  of  our 
East-lndian  possessions  to  pay  for  the 
manufactures  of  thil  country  In  native 
produce. 

Mr.  John  Stmart  would  tiot  ffl^  At  pre^ 
sent,  into  the  questitm  of  equaliting  thd 
East  and  West  India  duties  *  tad  althmigh 
he,  and  all  who  were  intertsted  in  thtl  West 
Indies,  must  feel  obliged  to  the  h(m»  meln<« 
her  for  Middlesex,  yet  they  did  not  think 
the  present  a  fitting  time  for  refusing  the 
annual  duties ;  his  Majesty's  Govemmetit 
being  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
important  subject  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
all  things  showing  the  probability  (^  an 
approaching  settlement  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Herrics  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  some  measure  was  likely  to  be 
brought  forward  for  the  settletnetit  of 
colttnial  affairs ;  but}  he  must  say,  he  did 
not  think  it  wise  of  his  Majestv's  Governi* 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  forward 
this  measure  for  the  renewal  of  the  susar 
duties.  He  objected  to  the  mode  of  brihjging 
forward  this  proposition  on  constitutionu 
grounds.  It  was  an  established  principle, 
Uiat  the  House  should  not  grant  any 
money,  until  it  had  first  determined  the 
purposes  to  which  that  money  was  to  be 
applied ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Wavs 
and  Means  were  not  to  be  proposed  until  t^e 
supply  hod  been  granted.  In  this  instance 
the  Government  had  deviated  from  the 
former  practice,  and  without  any  sufficient 
reason  having  been  assigned ;  for  the  House 
was  here  called  upon  to  vote  four  millions, 
without  havinff  had  the  supplier  regularly 
submitted  for  its  consideration.  The  House 
hod  a  right  to  know  to  what  purposes  the 
public  money  was  to  b^  devoted,  befbue  it 
sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  that  money. 
There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  thort 
votes  of  money  to  pay  off  Etcheqner  BUli, 
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wbich  wert  merely  to  supply  the  votes  of 
the  lait  year,  and  those  votes  which  were 
totes  of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  current 
year ;  and,  tdthough  the  former  were  justi- 
fiable, the  latter  were  not.  He  must,  there- 
fore, express  his  regret  that  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  not  taken  an  opportunity  of 
imking,  in  the  first  instance,  his  general 
statement  of  expenditure,  before  movine 
any  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  as  had 
always  been  done  on  former  occasions. 
Hearins,  as  he  every  day  did,  promises  of 
a  repeal  of  taxes,  which  he  knew  must  be 
disappointed,  he  felt  that  the  sooner  the 
pubuo  were  undeceived  on  that  point  the 
better. 

Lord  AUfiorp  would  admit  the  general 
principle,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  tended 
to  increase  consumption,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
lots  of  revenue,  but  could  not|  in  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue,  venture  to  adopt  such 
an  extensive  reduction  as  that  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  That  re. 
duction  would  afiect  the  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  1,800^000/.,  an  amount  which 
could  not  be  safely  risked  on  the  mere  chance 
of  increasing  the  consumption.  He  was 
less  induced  to  make  the  reduction  on 
recollecting  that  the  revenue  lost  the  whole 
amount  of  the  reduction  from  27^*  to  24^.  ; 
so  that,  to  make  a  small  reduction  would 
only  injure  the  revenue  without  essentially 
benefiting  the  consumer ;  and  to  make  so 
large  a  one  as  from  24f.  to  15s,  would  be 
the  risking  a  very  great  diminution  of  the 
revenue  on  the  chance  of  a  counterbalancing 
increased  consumption.  Again,  the  hen. 
Member  said,  his  object  was  the  benefiting 
the  West-India  interest,  by  consuming  all 
its  produce  in  this  country,  and  yet,  in  the 
same  breath,  he  proposed  the  admission 
of  East- India  sugars  at  a  reduced  duty. 
Did  it  not  follow,  that  the  latter  proposition 
would  destroy  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the 
oompetition  must  tend  to  drive  West-India 
sugar  out  of  the  market  to  the  extent  of  the 
consumption  of  East-India  sugar  ?  Those, 
however,  though  strong,  were  not  his  chief 
objections  to  the  hon.  Member's  Motion. 
rie  conceived,  that  the  present  was  a  most 
improper  tune  for  adopting  such  a  pro- 
position ;  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
shortly,  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session, 
to  have  to  inquire  into  the  general  bearing 
of  the  East- India  Company  s  Charter,  and 
also  a  question  deeply  involving  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  West-India  colonics; 
so  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  to  adopt  any  ex  parte  proposi- 
tion in  reference  to  either  interest.     He 


now  came  to  the  statements  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  contended,  tnat 
it  was  the  general  practice  and  habit  of  that 
House  not  to  vote  Ways  and  Means,  until 
it  had  granted  an  equal  amount  of  Supply. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a 
distinction  between  the  Supply  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
the  Supply  for  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year.  But  it  appeared  to  him  (Lord  AU 
thorp),  that  the  objection  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  vote  under  consideration, 
if  it  were  not  entirely  technical,  partook 
largely  of  a  technical  character.  For,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  vote  of  sugar 
duties  of  last  night  was  but  the  first  step, 
and  that  the  reception  of  that  vote  to  night 
would  be  but  a  second  step  in  the  process  of 
imposing  those  duties.  Those  duties  could 
be  actuuly  imposed  only  by  Bill,  the  whole 
course  of  which  Bill  might  be  discussed  and 
disputed  ;  so  that,  practically,  the  House 
had  just  as  much  power  over  the  duties  as  if 
they  had  not  been  voted  in  the  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  might  stop  the  progi'css  of 
the  Bill  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
proposed  to  apply  the  duties.  In  fact,  then, 
before  that  BUI  could  be  passed,  supply  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  duties  would  be 
voted.  And  as  to  his  not  having  sooner 
brought  forward  the  annual  financial  state^ 
ment,  he  need  only  remind  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  quarter  ending  the  5th 
of  April  was  one  of  great  importance  in 
framing  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet.  Last 
year,  for  example,  that  quarter  made  a 
difference  of  600,000/.,  as  compared  with 
the  same  quarter  of  the  year  1831.  He 
only  awaited  the  returns  of  the  current 
quarter,  confident  that  the  financial  state- 
ment for  1833  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Amendment  on 
the  Resolution  should  be  introduced  now, 
or  else  it  could  not  be  introduced  at  all,  for 
what  was  agreed  to  in  Committee  could 
not  afterwards  be  altered  by  the  House. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  Resolution^ 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  8,  1833. 

Miif UTBB.]  Petitions  proented.  By  Lord  Kiiro,  from  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  againit  the  Hoiue  and  Window  Tastet.-*- 
Dy  the  Duke  of  RirHMnNO,  Arom  a  Parish  in  Hadding- 
tonshire; f^om  Horsham,  and  Hertsmonceaiix ;  by  the 
Earl  of  Albbmablb,  flroni  8toney  Stratfbrd ;  and  by  the 
Earl  of  RosBBERT*  from  Dalkeith,— for  Uie^  Abolition  Of 
Slavery. — By  the  Duke  of  Richmono,  from  Horsham,  Ibr 
a  Rexision  of  the  Criminal  Law.— By  the  Earlof  Surbws- 
BUBY,  ftgm  oumeroui  ParMM  in  Inland,  for  ExtBOdiSf 
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the  English  Jury  Bill  to  that  Country ;  for  Vote  by  Ballot; 
against  Tithes;  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  against  Vestry 
Rates;  for  a  Domestic  Legislature  to  Ireland;  and  against 
Coercive  Mea8ures.~By  Earl  Grby»  Arom  Bantry,  against 
Coercive  Measures,  and  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Iielaiid. — By  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  two  Metro- 
politan Parishes,  for  a  Measure  to  Regulate  the  Hours  for 
Employing  Children  in  Factories.>-By  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mono,  Earl  Bkadchamp,  Lord  Bkxlby,  the  Bishop  of 
WoBCMTKR,  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondklkt,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Earl  of  Rodbn,  Lord  Lilbosd, 
the  Earl  of  Haskowby,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  from  a  great  many  Places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land,—4'or  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 


-^««#  «'««<#  **>•*- 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Friday,  March   8,    1833. 

MiNUTRg.]  Papers  ordered.  The  Authority  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Kirk  Session  of  North  Leith  levy  Tithes  on 
fish  brought  into  that  Port,  and  Amount  of  the  Tithes. 
^On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Shavt,  the  Arrears  of  Tithes  due 
in  the  IHoceses  of  Ireland,  finom  the  1st  oi  May,  1829. 

Bill.    Read  a  second  time :— Grand  Juries  (Ireland). 

New  Writs.  For  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Stonor, 
dedared  by  an  Election  Committee  not  duly  Elected.— For 
Marylebone,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Postman,  who  accepted 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Humb,  fVom  Dimifermlin  and 
For&r  {  Inhabitants  of  London  and  its  Neighbourhood! 
ttam  Hounslow  and  other  Places;  by  Mr.  Curtbis,  from 
Battle ;  by  Mr.  John  O'Connrll,  from  Youghall;  by  Mr. 
W.  RocHB,  from  Limerick ;  by  Mr.  Hall,  from  Nevn?<vt, 
Monmouth ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwooo,  from  Wednes- 
bury,  Walsall,  Stoke-upon-Trent ;  ftom  Inhabitants  of 
Marylebone,  from  Ctonmeen,  and  Gorey,  in  Ireland;  from 
Atherstone,  and  Chaddesly  Corbett ;  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
from  the  Shefflchl  Political  Union;  by  Mr.  Fbrous 
O'Connor,  from  Kilworth,  and  other  Places  in  the 
County  of  Cork ;  by  Mr.  C.  Bullbb,  from  Liskeard ; 
by  Mr.  Lalor,  from  Maryborough,  and  other  Places 
in  Queen's  County;  by  Mr.  Brothbrton,  from  the 
Political  Union  of  Salford ;  by  the  Solicitor  Gbnbral, 
from  Dudley ;  by  Colonel  Butlbr,  from  Ballyraggct,  and 
five  other  Places  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny ;  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  from  the  County  and  City  of  Kilkenny; 
and  by  Mr.  John  Firldbn,  from  Oldham  and  Ardagh, — 
all  against  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  BilL 
— By  Sir  WiLLrAM  Folkes,  from  a  Place  in  Norfolk ;  by 
the  Solicitor  Gbnbral,  from  Inhabitants  of  Dudley,— 
in  favour  of  the  Bill. — By  Mr.  Bbnbtt,  from  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Wiltshire  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Beer  Act. 


Petitions.]  The  Speaker  begged  to  re- 
call to  hon.  Members  what  had  passed 
yesterday,  and  he  put  it  to  them,  whether 
those  petitions  only  which  related  to  the 
Irish  Disturb  ances  Bill  should  be  present- 
ed. If,  when  all  those  had  been  pre- 
sented, there  was  an  opportunity,  of  course 
petitions  upon  other  subjects  could  be 
presented;  but,  he  confessed,  that  he  was 
not  very  sanguine  in  supposing,  that  there 
would  be  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Curteis  wished  to  know  whether 
the  names  should  be  taken  as  they  appear- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  House  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  of  course  ;  it  would 
be  unfafr  to  strike  off  the  name  of  any 
Member  who  had  other  petitions  to  pre- 
sent.    Gentlemen  would  have  the  kind- 


{COMMONS} 

ness,  when  they  presented  their  petitions 
to  say,  whether  they  had  others  upon  any 
other  subject:  if  they  had,  their  names 
would  of  course  remain,  but  if  tbey  had 
not,  their  names  would  be  struck  oS« 

Lord  George  Lennox  said,  t^e  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Curteis)  had  his  name  down 
three  times,  and  some  Members  had  theirs 
down  four  or  five  times.  If,  therefore, 
the  hon.  Member  presented  a  petition  to 
day,  and  had  petitions  upon  other  subjects, 
he  would  have  his  name  still  low  on  the 
list.  No  name  should  be  down  more  than 
once.  He  had  been  every  day  in  the 
House  at  each  sitting,  and  yet  he  had 
been  unable  to  present  one  of  his  petitions, 
which  made  his  constituents  imagine  he 
was  negligent  of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  all  names  beyond 
their  first  entry  should  be  struck  out.  He 
had  now  about  forty  petitions  lymg  in  the 
Vote-office  ready  to  present,  exclusive  of 
eight  or  ten  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Bill,  and  if  Members  chose  to  take  three 
or  four  chances,  he  thought  he  would  be 
justified  in  taking  twenty  chances.  He 
had,  in  fact,  refused  to  accept  petitions, 
because  they  came  so  thick  upon  him, 
and  he  had  sent  them  to  the  Members  of 
the  places  from  which  they  came.  He 
should  move^  that  all  names  dovm  more 
than  once  be  struck  off. 

The  Speaker  hoped  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  arrangement  made  yesterday 
was  to  save  time,  but  the  result  of  this 
discussion  would  be  to  lose  time.  It  was 
impossible  at  the  morning  meeting,  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  could  be 
made ;  but  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  petitions  relative  to  the  bill, 
that  was  to  be  discussed  to-night,  every 
Gentleman  must  know,  that  when  his 
name  was  called,  except  under  the  pres* 
sure  of  circumstances  like  the  present|  he 
could  dispose  of  all  his  petitions* 


Suppression  of  Disturbakcxs  (Ire- 
land J — Petitions.]  Mr.  ffttm«piesented 
a  Petition  from  the  Political  Union  of 
Dunfermling,  and  one  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Forfar,  against  the  Irish  Disturb- 
ance Bill.  The  p'etitioners  stated,  that 
they  viewed  with  great  jealousy  the  sub- 
stitution of  military  for  civil  law,  and 
prayed  that  House  so  to  modify  the  Bill 
as  to  afford  protection  to  life  and  property 
in  that  country,  without  iso  far  departing 
from  the  Constitution. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  presented  a  petition,  sign- 
ed by  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  ag;ain8t  the  Bill  for  Abolishing  Trial 
by  Jury,  and  establishing  Martial-law  in 
Ireland.  Amongst  the  petitioners  he  had 
to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  first  mer- 
chants in  that  county,  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. It  was  signed  by  William  Craw- 
ford and  Francis  Bernard  Beamish,  who 
were  known  to  every  mercantile  man  in 
the  empire  to  be  merchants  of  the  first 
respectability,  and  they  were  Protestants. 
Others  of  the  petitioners  were  men  of 
great  respectability ;  and  he  hoped,  that 
in  bringing  forward  this  petition  the  House 
would  perceive,  that  he  did  so  under  the 
sanction  of  names  which  ought  to  g^ve  it 
great  weight.  It  did  not  come  from  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  classes,  but  from  men  of 
great  commercial  and  landed  property, 
who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  peace  of 
that  country,  men  who  would  not  oppose 
the  Bill  if  they  thought  it  was  calculated  to 
preserve  peace  and  good  order,  or  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  property  in  Ireland. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  such  men 
were  more  deeply  interested  in  up- 
holding the  authority  of  the  laws  m 
that  country  than  any  Member  o{  that 
House  could  be,  who  had  no  other 
than  an  oflficial  conexion  with  Ireland. 
They  would  not  thus  earnestly  pray  for 
the  suspension  of  the  ruinous  and  tyran- 
nical bill,  if  they  agreed  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  thinking,  that  it  would  remedy 
the  evils  which  had  been  put  forth  as  an 
excuse  for  its  enactment.  In  their  peti- 
tion they  respectfully  denied  the  truth  of 
the  statements  on  which  the  introduction 
of  the  measure  had  been  defended.  Surely 
those  gentlemen  must  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
derived  his  information.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, in  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
parish  of  Hackett's  Town,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  stated,  that  the  petitioners 
alleged  the  county  in  which  they  resided 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
although  a  clergyman  had  recently  bunit 
some  produce  seized  for  tithe.  If  the  peo- 
ple would  not  be  provoked  to  acts  of  out- 
rage by  such  occurrences  as  these,  it  could 
not  be  necessary,  the  hon.  Member  re- 
marked, to  pass  such  a  measure  as  that 
now  before  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
in  presenting  petitions  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tullagh  and  Loughlin-bridge,  in 
tbecountyof  Carlowy  said  thatthelast-men<* 


tioned  petition  stated,  that  such  was  the 
consternation  produced  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
that  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  place  were  selling oflf  their 
property,  and  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
America,  They  declared  thatthey  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  British  Government,  in  a  country  where 
mild  and  merciful  laws  existed. 

The  petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Sinclair  considered,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  presented  the  petitions, 
and  the  other  Gentlemen  who  were  opposed 
to  the  measure,  had  entirely  misrepresented 
the  state  of  feeling  as  to  the  question  in 
Ireland.  They  had  stated,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  population  were  opposed  to 
this  measure.  Now  he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  a  numerous  and  in- 
fluential body  were  in  its  favour,  by  far 
more  respectable  than  those  who  opposed 
it,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
those  hon.  Members  who  supported  the 
measure  would  receive  the  gratitude  of 
their  constituents  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Blackney  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  name  being  so  low  upon  the  list,  he 
had  requested  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bald« 
win)  to  present  some  petitions  for  him. 
One  of  them  contained  the  signatures  of 
no  less  than  1 ,500  persons.  The  petitions 
had  been  in  his  possession  for  the  Inst  ten 
days,  but  in  consequence  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  House,  he  had  been  totally 
unable  to  present  them.  He  would  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  but  he 
trusted  they  would  allow  him  to  state, 
that  he  had  seen  the  spot  where  the  burn- 
ing of  corn  had  taken  place  at  Hackets- 
town,  and  he  could  say,  that  no  outrage 
had  taken  place  in  that  parish  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  same  observation 
would  hold  good  with  respect  to  Forres 
and  several  other  parishes.  At  another 
opportunity  he  would  make  some  state- 
ments, in  the  hope  of  convincing  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  that  the  county  of 
Carlow  was  not  in  that  disturbed  state 
in  which  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Wilks  trusted,  that  hon.  Members 
would  not  enter  into  discussions  like  the 
present,  upon  the  presentation  of  petitions, 
otherwise  the  object  of  meeting  at  that 
hour  would  be  completely  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennant  trusted,  that 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  He  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  that  petitions  should  be  the  sponta- 
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neous  effusions  of  the  petitioners.  With 
respect  to  the  present  petitions,  he  did 
not  consider  them  to  be  so.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  copy  of  a  letter,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  O^Connell,  and 
dated  14,  Albemarle-street?  Whether  that 
was  the  residence  of  the  hon.  Member  he 
did  not  know,  but  the  writer  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  people  would  resist  the 
atrocious  measures  brought  in  by  Earl 
Grey,  for  the  coercion  of  Ireland.  In 
another  part  he  had  requested  that  his 
name  might  be  used  to  conjure  the 
people  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  commit 
no  outrage  or  violence.  In  his  opinion 
the  previous  part  of  the  letter  was  rather 
calculated  to  increase  than  allay  violence. 
The  letter  went  on  to  say — 

The  Speaker  said,  he  must  inter- 
rupt the  hon.  Member  in  the  course 
he  was  pursuing.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
very  true,  that  what  was  stated  in 
that  letter  had  something  to  do  with 
the  subject  before  the  House ;  but  it  did 
not  relate  immediately  to  the  contents  of 
the  petition.  The  House  was  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  petitions.  It 
had  taken  a  most  unusual  step,  and  one 
that  would  not  be  authorised,  but  for  the 
pressure  of  business  before  the  House. 
Language  and  topics  of  the  description 
referred  toby  the  hon.  Member,  would,  in 
common  fairness,  require  to  be  replied  to, 
and  he  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  if  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
persisted  in,  the  business  of  the  House 
could  be  carried  on  with  fairness  to  every 
Member. 

Lord  Allhorp  feared,  that  if  such  a  dis- 
cussion were  pursued,  the  whole  object  of 
the  House  for  the  presentation  of  petitions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Disturbances* 
Bill  would  be  frustrated.  What  the  hon. 
Member  had  stated  might  be  very  proper 
matter  for  discussion  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  In  that  discussion  it 
would  be  determined  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  petitions  presented  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  no  such  discussion  would 
be  persisted  in,  during  the  time  for  pre- 
senting petitions,  that  the  intentions  of 
the  House  might  not  be  frustrated. 
Petitions  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  Table. 
Mr.  Barron  presented  a  petition  against 
the  Bill  from  the  parish  of  Trinity  with- 
out, in  Dublin.  The  hon.  Member  then 
presented  one  of  a  similar  nature  from  the 
inhabitants  of   the   city    of   Waterford, 

agreed  to  al  a  public  meeting.    The  meet- 


ing was  convened  before  the  letter  alluded 
to  by  the  hon,  member  for  Belfast  w«s 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford. 
He  (Mr.  Barron)  would  tell  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
ford had  sufficient  sense  and  dieorimina- 
tion  to  enable  them  to  determine  when  to 
petition,  without  the  digtation  of  any  man. 
He  would  not  have  said  anything  whiok 
might  tend  to  provoke  a  discussion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ill-timed  remarka  of 
the  hon.  Member.  The  inhabttaota  of 
the  city  of  Waterford,  in  praying  that  the 
Bill  might  not  be  passed  into  a  law,  said, 
that  the  petitioners  were  of  opinion  it 
would  only  increase  the  feeling  of  animo.- 
sity  between  the  two  countries.  It  had 
already  excited  considerable  aniraoaity  be- 
tween opposite  parties  in  Ireland,  and  was 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  separation  between 
Ireland  and  England. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  petitioui 
without  any  unnecessary  discuesioo,  but 
he  wished  merely  to  say  a  word,  aa  he 
understood,  that  in  his  absence  hie  name 
had  been  referred  to.  He  could  aiiure  the 
House,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  felt 
deeply  upon  this  subject,  and  his  advice 
had  been  to  petition  against  it ;  that  was 
the  constitutional  means  of  expressing 
the  people's  opinion,  and  he  was  coovin* 
ced  the  advice  he  had  given  was  the  bMt. 
He  cared  little  for  the  imputation!  which 
might  be  made  against  him  for  giving  that 
advice. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennant  who  had  allud- 
ed to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  observed,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
throw  out  any  imputations  against  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  but  he 
merely  wished  to  show,  that  those  peti- 
tions were  not  the  spontaneous  effusions 
of  the  persons  from  whom  they  came. 

Mr.  Barron  then  presented  a  petition 
from  the  parish  of  Olandine,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  also  against  the  measure  ; 
and  assured  the  House,  that  it  was  the 
voluntary  petition  of  the  persons  who 
signed  it.  They  stated,  that  that  part 
of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
quiet,  and  that  there  had  not  been  in  their 
neighbourhood  a  single  outrage  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  He  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  against 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a 

letter  which  he  had  leceiTed  fcoa  th« 
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•gtQt  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Water- 
Ibrd.  The  writer  nid  :-^*'  1  have  now  to 
defend  myself  againit  a  run  for  gold, 
which  commenced  two  or  three  days  ago, 
and  telf-pretervation,  aa  you  know,  is  the 
first  law  of  nature."  That  letter  was  from 
a  most  respectable  gentleman  (Mr.  Thomas 
Seott),  wno  was  agent  of  the  Bank  of 
Inland,  at  Waterfond,  so  that  it  appeared, 
that  the  Acta  of  the  Government  were 
new  producing  the  very  effects  which  he 
(Mr.  Barron)  had  anticipated.  His  next 
petition  was  one  of  rather  more  import- 
ance. It  was  from  the  parish  of  Ferry 
Bank,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny — a  part 
of  the  country  which  had  been  stated  to 
be  in  such  a  terrible  state  of  disturbance. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  that  part  of 
the  country  was  now  perfectly  tranquil, 
and  had  been  so  for  some  time.  They 
stated,  also,  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  some  wickedly-disposed  persons 
to  introduce  the  system  of  Whitefeet,  but 
that  the  parish  priest  and  his  coadjutors 
had  suppressed  it  in  a  few  days.  That 
was  the  more  remarkable,  for  there  was 
not  in  that  neighbourhood  a  single  resi- 
dent Magistrate,  nor  any  police  force.  He 
(Mr.  Barron)  resided  on  the  border  of 
that  county,  but  there  was  not  a  Magis- 
trate; nor,  as  he  understood,  a  police 
force  from  Waterford  to  New  Ross,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles.  That  part  of  the 
country,  therefore,  was  kept  at  peace  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  was,  he  thought,  quite  evident. 

Mr.  Thomas  Aitwood  presented  a  Peti- 
tion most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, praying  the  House  not  to  pass 
the  Irish  Coercive  Bill.  The  petitioners 
assured  the  House,  that  if  the  Bill  received 
their  sanction,  they  would  not  support, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  civil  war 
that  was  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  against  Ireland.  It  was  impos- 
sible, said  the  petitioners,  that  the  people 
of  England,  in  their  present  distress  and 
destitution,  could  contribute  in  any  way 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  such  a  war.  They  had  long  looked 
upon  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union  of  the  two  countries 
with  feelings  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and 
in  deprecating  the  proposed  measures  of 
coercion  towards  Ireland,  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  Ministers  would  retrace  their 
steps,  and  legislate  for  that  country  with 

ft  atrict  attention  to  tbo  waoUi  tind  wiibei 


of  the  people ;  but  that  if  England 
to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  enaUing 
the  Government  to  oppress  the  Irish  people 
they  (the  petitioners)  would  do  all  in  tbiiir 
power  to  assist  their  Irish  brethren  in 
their  struggles  to  preserve  the  little  rem- 
nant of  libmy  which  had  been  left  them. 
He  had  also  a  petition  from  the  parish  of^ 
Wednesbury,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  to 
the  same  effect.  The  Petitionera  were  of 
opinion,  that  if  that  measure  of  coercion 
should  be  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbty 
prayed  the  House,  instead  of  abolishing 
the  Constitution  in  Ireland,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  distress  which  so  loQg 
afflicted  that  misgoverned  and  oppressed 
country.  After  presenting  several  other 
petitions  with  the  same  prayer  the  hon. 
Member  said,  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  observations  on  the  pur- 
port and  tendency  of  these  petitions ;  but 
he  would  conjure  it  to  pause  for  a  moment 
while  they  were  still  on  the  verge  of  jdiat 
destructive  gulph,  whose  depth  no  human 
eye  could  fathom,  and  whose  fearful  (con- 
tents no  human  heart  could  guess.  He 
implored  it  to  pause  before  it  plunged  Ire- 
land into  an  ocean  of  anarchy,  and  upon 
his  conscience  he  believed,  England  mto 
one  far  worse.  He  supported  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions,  he  had  only  to  add,  with 
pain,  but  at  the  same  time  with  fortitude 
and  determination,  opposed  as  they  were 
to  those  Ministers  who  had  given  the 
country  Reform;  but  he  did  so,  because 
he  believed  he  might  by  that,  save  that 
country  from  ruin  far  greater,  far  more 
extensive,  than  Reform  could  ever  restore. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  presented  a  Peti- 
tion, very  numerously  signed  from  the 
inhabitants  and  landowners  of  Mitchel- 
town,  and  another  place  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  they 
heard,  with  feelings  of  bitter  distress,  that 
Martial-law  was  to  be  the  first  boQn  offered 
by  a  Reformed  House  of  Parliament  to  a 
people  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
m  passing  the  Reform  Bill.  They  were 
surprise  at  the  credulity  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  of  the  British  Ministry, 
in  believing  the  statements  which  had  been 
foisted  upon  them.  They  stated  that  those 
statements  had  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Conservative  societies^ 
which  had  already  done  their  utmost  to 

prove  that  (bo  Ute  Roform  matum  of  tbi 
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priiNfitil  Miiiintry  wrrn  jitiroly  ra volution' 


nry;  ntttl  iliiit  it  wnm  llmir  iiiiii  now  to 
tH'fiiK  hm  Mnj»iiity*M  MlniNlom  into  diiirc- 
tntlp.  'I1tr  |>Piitmiiorii  fiirthrr  iitntiHl  thiit 
tliA  oiiiinty  ((<ork)  wim  in  iin  i^xtriMiiHy 
Imnmiit  ntntn,  of  whirli,  nii  tlir  princinul 
Inlmhllnntii  of  ihr  Wimt  Hiding  of  timt 
i^uunty  llii^y  wrr^  iMini|irlcni  to  jutiiTo  nnd 
M|i«ilki  Th0  (iiitiliou  aUo  HtntiMl,  Clint  nt 
N  fiHHint  nMlMtN  in  tlin  muiilv  Tork,  the 

KrfWt  tmni|uillity  of  thnt  iliAtrici  hnd 
i^ii  nllnditd  to  hv  tlio  Kurl  of  lUnlrv,  in 
fhi>  tirrHK>nv0  of  nmny  Mugiittrutca  nnd 
ntlt«r  p^tnon»  oriuHiionco:  und  thnt.  in 
tlm  Hitmo  mnnlli  (.Iaiiuuiv  U\M\  nt  n  very 
Ur|{i>  m^^hiiir  of  Mag:i«lralr3i,  rntholio 
pirii»ii(ii»nnd  olliohi.  oonvrnintu  wilh  Clio  rrni 
MaIi^  of  11)0  rotintrVt  Mdnl  SWildvroon 
i\w  imm«)  «lAlnnrniit  n*  Co  \\\t^  ivrnvfid 
MlAli»  of  ih^  i^ntoc y  of  1  'ork  >\ti>p  ni^do  nnd 
«HMtti<mH^I.  rhi»,  lhoo»  \v«:t  iho  opinion 
of  (h«>  >ikt>1Uinforni(Hl  iidintncnntx  of  iho 
l^cx^nKHi  of  Tnlmom*.  Orivry.  nnd  KolUvk. 
tV^M«>iklnntA  M  xt^W  n«  t^'niMto*.  AnoChor 
p^llithm  ^  «tooU  \w  hnd  to  onll  \\\t  nilcn* 
lion  ti'^'  H^o  Ho«t»0  «-n«  f)x^n\  l>u>kniK',  in 
lh«  *nm^  %vnnly.  nnd  «hioh  »tnick  ni  ihi^ 
ixHM  «M'  Ch<9  r>  d     4inm<^lr,  \hc  nu*h'niilnt\>r 


the  Ktatcnicnts  containdd  in  these  petitions^ 
nnd,  as  he  could  also  prove  from  Tarioiis 
letters  hv.  had  received  from  MagistrAtes 
in  diilorcnt  parts  of  the  county— •if,  he 
n.'|)ealcd.  Government  had  failed  m  proving 
Chat  disturbances  existed  in  the  county  of 
( -ork,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  that 
I  louse  to  look  minutely,  and  with  much 
jculousy,  into  the  evidence  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  produced  before  them. 
Ilo  did  assert,  without  fear  of  contradictioQ 
that  that  county  was  never  in  a  more  tmn- 
quil  state  than  at  present;  and  with  regard 
to  an  observation  made  by  an  hon*  Mem- 
lior  this  morning,  he  must  say,  if  his  eon- 
scituents  hnd  not  by  their  petitions  repo- 
dinccd  the  imputation  which  had  been 
thn)wn  upon  them  by  stating  the  eiaet 
situation  of  the  countv,  he  uioald  hsive 
immodintely  delivered  up  the  trust  they 
hnd  conlidod  to  him,  and  wouM  hsive 
ceased  to  be  thoir  Representative  id  that 
llonso.  He  vrould  not  enter  further  iuto 
chi«  question,  as  he  should  have  other 
opponuniiics  of  giving  his  opinkws  on  the 
BilU  He  would,  however,  strenwMsly 
imxxK'  it  in  every  siagi^  of  hs  pragress. 
lie  would  nvrnrlv  stskte«  in  the  niiWe  of 


him*^)f  Vh<^  |v{«cv'.><^;^.  in  ^vn-.i^^^n  vr);h  '  t*!^c  ^Uv.  wben  not  inllamed.  that  Us 
him«^li,  A".d  n\i\  '.!-r  j;;r«C  r.-A-^^v-.tx  ^^l  !^r  **v  .*\vi  o:*  vV.c  Bill  wAi.  that  it  sbooki  he 
mh n)va  1  n n c *  t^f  I vf ] ii wd » *v.-.* s?»*. ^ *. t\; ::- a:  : hr    c- * v ::  x* * y r  ir. : s^  tii e  h *T>d$ of  ibe 


tT^^I  h«s«   S<N*?>Pin'.x  tiw  hx'iAT,^  WAS  ;:*/^t.: 
Mn^'4 n^.     It  wni v^;v\i  i i » /r  w >ir?>.f t  *. > c x 


r.\*is:  Ov-^.rkVrcJv  the  VKJaxKbolv  trank  of 

ittcr..   ;>.*:  ihf  pcoTiie  cc«^  aerer  he 

:%:  r>Ai  V^i  bx  PtrluiraeBtiw     Iht  povaeai 


%')>$  ^\^rxrt^  X.  >\  >.if  >.*jit'li  r*r>»  IX'.  .;.«*.■- 

ir.  I'V-ltfft/      v.:  h$i.'   fi/»«  r»"v««7C,'»;  wf-i. 

Wi-  ItW*  nT»i.'if.r;»/.  .-hfiff  jii  ?r/irf  r.hf  .-;iniir« 
/»?  V«/»<.      *,''l.r>.  v»f»*  J  ,''r,**iiins:4in.'V  vhi;it 

Aft»ltiimnit:  V'h«;*l  \tM.  hnpi  tiifi/t;  ir  nnn^hn* 

TtR».-  niirV    tif    tr    /tiimntw    ;)u    imrTU*/iuiu 
ntMnin^  n:'  *lii^  ftil-  ihf/  t   ti  v  -lurr- 

fhrx,.  w  ilM'ir)mtuv  irVMr-"*  ii   Jhu:  r/iiiir^ 
--4iiu  hf  rnuUi  hpu^  'toMinuirv  u  tUt  tnr: 


thtfi  ihsir  im»  41011^  «oDwtn8nt«4  wutMuul.  wiiuhiuithniflnn  ; 


>-..-iii5ir  ?,Y  ij.v:ipi.OTi .    dfWiTVM   jmpwarib* 

'.-•i.n.i.  rr.:^rt  KTt.'ifr  UtaS  intTwacfamBBK. 
.-•f«.'!""f>c  7:  nLVic  zht  f.itrcinif  itanaikoiB 
;•*    hi  sj.v 

?Vj\  Iiu::ij:2H(:iuin.  iL  Tnwmxmc  a  71BI&- 
ri;i7  K'ln  r.hf  innbhu&Tiif  nf  >ihidfeikA,  ia 
.".h;  .'*:iL7(rx  ;r  T:rL.«  hfun^  nunnhms  jffiiftie 
j;\-iiir.inii  Vnum.  11.  xiin:  iftv^..  mid,  ^ht 
7K'r.iz\:iU!n  ixnrras&c  ihor  inum*b(dcT  cAofi 
:^iitiiir  hiiL  imi^  ritwri  nf&irrxei:  ku*  mHniir 
tinr  Tiiimfr;im  ^u^vaiinflf,  ant  ttifRL.  tttne* 
i.Tf.  vfTT  c^it  u  uuiTK  Ltun  iwianDs  Jii 
»f!itt!:"  vwTf  riinuimniiitftL  K  iiiF  Muubb^  'ff> 
/tft'ririimp.ir  -  )iii:  in:^*-  abir  lURud.  tuox 
:tipf  vMr.nnftK>x  VJiti.  niiinl  Tuiir.  un^  :mdi^ 
imtimi  ;iu  mtrmiuriinii  <ii  n  BiUcfnrithe 
iiiinminii  of  ^mmen- 
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sity  could  justify — a  necessity  which  they 
could  not  see  at  present  existed.  The 
petitioners  prayed  that  the  remedial  mea- 
sures might  speedily  be  passed  into  law, 
and  that  the  coercive  measure  might  be 
postponed  three  months,  in  order  that  its 
necessity  might  be  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed before  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
House.  He  concurred  heartily  in  the 
Tiews  and  desires  of  the  petitioners.  He 
approved  highly  of  the  remedial  measures 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  de- 
precated the  speedy  progress  of  the  coer- 
cive measures,  and  hoped  the  latter  would 
be  postponed  until  the  effect  of  the  former 
being  passed  into  a  law  had  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  Parker  craved  the  indulgence  of 
thv^  House,  while  he  stated  shortly  the 
reasin  which  induced  him  not  to  support 
the  p.^yer  of  this  petition.  He  consider- 
ed thac  the  circumstances  of  imperious 
necessity  which  the  petitioners  said  would 
justify  the  measure,  had  already  artsen. 
In  his  judgment,  if  a  bill  similar  to  this 
had  not  been  bt)ught  in  by  3IinistC'rs,  very 
soon  one  still  more  severe  in  its  provisions 
would  have  become  nece^sarv.  Govern- 
meat  would  have  deserved  the  indignation 
of  the  country  if  they  had  not  stepped  in 
and  met  the  necessitir  of  the  case  bv  en- 
deavourin?  to  protect  the  p<^ceabt^  sub- 
jectsofthe  King,  from  th  ^anarchy,  deph  va- 


cencc  under  tlu!  prutcnco  of  punishing  the 
guilty. 

Jxifd  AUhorp  did  not  wiNli  to  iuterfem 
in  the  discusHion  of  pt'titioiis,  hut  hn  could 
not  sit  still  and  hisnr  nn  iiltnrk  iniidn  on  a 
(Jentlemun  who  lind  as  full  ii  ri((ht  tnstiila 
his  reasons  for  Mupprirling  a  ineasurit  ts 
those  who  had  op|»osed  it. 

Mr.  Jiicfitirdgf  in  sup|iortiii(;  tlin  prayor 
of  thf;  petition,  l>e((god  to  set  himiwilf  right 
as  to  what  he  had  stated  on  u  former 
night,  which  hudliei:n  deniitd  by  I  he  hon. 
member  for  Uoscommon,  on  the  authority 
of  a  privat/!  lett<:r.  He  (Mr.  Uichards) 
had  since  found  out  the  chrrgyman  to 
whom  he  then  alluded,  and  he  had  seen  liiHb 
him  and  his  wif<;.  What  lie  then  staud 
had  been  grossly  niisreprf:seni4;d.  That 
clergyman  wan  now  (ierfcctly  rea<ly  tn 
prove  his  statement  at  the  Har  of  (hn 
House.  He  had  no  objf:rtion  Ut  (fivo  thu 
name,  as  he  ha/1  the  authority  of  the  cler- 
gyman himself  Ui  do  »fi ;  but  if  h«  named 
him,  he  mu^t  make  a  few  observations  to 
pf'itect  the  credit  of  his  own  staienMnt, 
There  were  but  three  di«cre{/ancies  lietw«Mi 
his  statement,  and  th^t  of  the  clfrrgynwn. 
One  was,  tliat  the  cle^r$r>nian  did  u*d  mabs 
ui«  of  the  phras/:  **  l/>wn  |/ark,"  which 
in  Ireland  denoted  paUore  land  riear  • 
t/>wn,  as  he  /Mr.  Ki/rhatds)  had  stated, 
but  that  waA  not  ttt^tfi:tvt\.  AwAii'-.r  wmm, 
thit    h';  h^'J  \^hU:'i  it**:  *:\fj'^U*:^u  \/i  have 


lion,  and  ouUa^,  wLich  h'r  wasv>.Ty  Vj  I  a  V.Muy:  of  4^'///.  si-%«iraf,  «h*:f«;M  tK<r  fact 
fee  perraded  the  .SJittr  Kinedom.  Tu\%  \  wi,»,  that  ^^.  Wouyi  ww  <A  »>»aJ.  v*|ii*r,  »Mt 
wa*  iLe  s^Jt  rtay>n  wtj  L*  co'j.d  r.ot  \tiy- 1  K«;  only  '^/a  W.  a-v<ssf .  Th*i  tl.ifd  tran, 
port  Um*:  prayer  of  tb6  peuiy>a.  Ht  bad  a  i  tx^at  i-v:  i,i':t'^";:fi^rt  Lvd  t*/A  «rtlA?*iuSft4  a 
ytfitCL  ngi.1  lo  HT.'/iat  be  d>d  iK.t  '-/Actf '  Cj[ii^s.^rf  :;,  th*:  ♦r/wf.  ^x  i<a  'M:.  Ki^.'r/anla) 
*>.3  n,  aifd  be  pTOTASiftd  -i^;tft  Xi^h  irr.-  .  r.%.d  ^ViVr**,  r;-*'.  uv*\  ^*^k.^J.^^J^  </:»*;  m  hk 
P':'ti6:A^'n;§  titr&ws  '.^st  bj  Mtavtn  'i.'i  v>*  '/»rj  ir*vji^,.  'r;>,  ^.f;fyj.^^.  »*«.  ;f^'/»ev<flr, 
cccosrtuLrj  **d^  '.f  ti>*   Hvv«.  <.*  .f  Ui*T    it.;.!:*.;^  ?/>  jyf '/>«:,  v^*t  ?-*.  »w  tv,*  at  wbd« 

i*.-*  "^  n-ir/i.  :4t  Ci^^tiWiWrt   V,  tut  Jjivw; 

■•v.jrtrt.       H.ii"'j^    iruiJtArt    'iA'Jt   ttBVftX;,   ii« 
■vvv>ft   'kvw  tfti  v^;,  J.  »i»  Ui*  •♦•^♦fwtal 


•>K,-iLeiBKT>  -vt^'  i.*iS  '^a«  ku  c-.-tti  iitif  a 

_  •  ki 

r^  G^icra-'aiuna;^;.     Tbu  "vi.»    t  ^ar;  'jrf 

n.Li   rii;incuLL*i   r^    r.  via  v,    -j*  iti^iv: 
-til,:  1*  WviTji   r*^-*  i..ai    M:.  O  -''.cirtiL 


4.. . 


Wvr.r  ^^cAtierf/.  w.ic..   '.'.ail    v^.a   Ai^ 
tr.«:  ii'I  V,  ^'ptr-ftA  ma  Jtti»*»i/t  ..a  t^«ry 


•^ 


r»r.rjrji.  v.  ..i*  -^  v.i*  .>  i;*.h» 


an^aitts;;  xyanis  vfkj  vaxLta^aai  Lvai  ii;ii>  i     Jntr  •  Lfiviff-y  a  ^«f9iuiCiUi{  t  ^lUUUHa 
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Ballynachin^  in  Queen's  County  laid,  he 
had  also  a  great  many  petitions  from  town- 
lands  throughout  the  country  to  the  same 
effect.  The  reason  of  those  small  peti- 
tions having  been  sent  to  him — and  he  be- 
lieved the  House  would  be  inundated, 
very  soon,  with  similar  petitions  from 
other  parts — was,  that  the  people  had  an 
impression  that  there  was  a  feeling  already 
that  large  meetinprs  should  not  take  place 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  one  half  of  the  hor- 
rible outrages  which  had  been  detailed  to 
the  House  had  never  taken  place.  Of  his 
own  knowledge,  he  knew  that  many  facts 
which  had  been  deposed  to  before  the 
Committee  last  year  respecting  the  state 
f  Ireland  had  never  taken  place. 

Mr.  James  Crrattanf  from  being  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  county,  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  that  few  or  no 
outrages  were  known  in  Queen's  County, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  gentry  of  that 
county,  they  had  always  been  ready  to 
discharge  their  duty  when  called  upon. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  the  county,  and  he  should  be 
always  ready  to  discharge  his  duty  in 
support  of  the  established  laws;  and  as 
the  best  mode  of  his  discharging  his  duty 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  would  repeat 
to-night  the  vote  he  gave  a  few  nights 
ago  against  the  measure  now  proposed  as 
the  only  way  he  could  conscientiously  act 
in  support  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that,  as  the 
Representative  of  Dudley,  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  two  petitions  relating  to 
this  Bill — one  of  them  against  it,  and  the 
other  in  its  favour.  The  former  was 
adopted  at  a  public  meeting  numerously 
attended,  and  was  most  numerously  sign- 
ed. He  was  bound  to  say,  also,  that  he 
could  vouch  for  the  respectability  of  the 
persons  signing  it.  The  petitioners 
thought  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  arose 
from  misgovemment,  and  that  the  cure 
for  them  was  conciliation.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  Bill  at  present  before  the 
House  on  account  of  its  unconstitutional 
nature,  and  thought  that  no  such  Bill 
ought  to  pass,  except  in  a  case  of  the  great- 
est necessity.  Ho  (the  Solicitor  General) 
most  heartily  concurred  in  the  general 
principles  relied  upon  by  the  petitioners  ; 
but  he  should  be  unworthy  to  represent 
them,  if  he  did  not  say,  that  he  considered 
the  extraordinary  emergency  to  which 
they   reftned    Md    now  arrived,    and 


that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
an  unconstitutional  measure.  The  other 
petition  was  from  the  MagistrateS|  bankers, 
clergy,  and  other  rate-payers  of  Dudley, 
who  stated  that  they  saw  with  deqi 
sorrow  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
state  to  which  Ireland  was  redoeed,  to 
adopt  strong  legislative  measures  to 
subdue  the  lawless  spirit  and  dangerous 
associations  now  existing  in  that  eoantry. 
They  prayed  the  House,  therefore,  whilst 
they  took  measures  to  remove  the  real 
grievances  of  Ireland,  they  would  also 
take  measures  to  put  down  the  open 
violations  of  the  law  which  now  dis- 
graced that  country,  and  to  restore  a 
secure  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  O'Cbnne// wished  to  knowhowmany 
clergymen  had  signed  that  petition,  for 
the  last  that  was  presented  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  out  of  seventy-five  signatures, 
had  those  of  five  clergymen  ?  The  clergy 
of  England  appeared  to  have  a  kind  of 
esprit  du  corps  or  fellow-feeling  whh  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  note. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  did  not 
know  how  many  clergymen  had  sig^ned 
the  petition;  he  had  merely  recognised 
the  signature  of  Dr.  Booker. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  on  presenting  a  Petition 
from  the  Members  of  the  Trades'  Political 
Union  of  Kilkenny,  said,  that  so  far  from 
the  ends  of  justice  being  impeded  by  the 
intimidation  of  Juries,  Mr.  Justice  Torrens 
had  congratulated  the  Jury  on  their  per- 
severance and  determination  in  convicting 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  committing 
outrages,  and  since  that  period,  he  was 
happy  to  say  no  disturbances  had  taken 
place  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Upon 
his  own  authority  he  could  state,  that  as 
far  as  Kilkenny  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  necessity  whatever  for  coercive  mea- 
sures. He  should  take  another  opportu- 
nity of  vindicating  the  county  and  city  of 
Kilkenny  from  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  it.  In  making  the 
statement  he  had  done,  he  did  not  mean 
to  include  those  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  who  committed  outrages  that  every 
body  must  deprecate  and  deplore,  and  to 
whom  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  applied.  If  the  arm  of  the  law  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  reach  them,  he  would 
willingly  lend  his  aid  to  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  make  such  enactments  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  required. 
Lord  Arthur  Immos  bit  ctiki  m  t9 
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•ay,  that,  so  far  from  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny being  in  a  tranquil  state,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  his  (a  clergyman)  was  unable 
to  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending even  a  place  of  worship,  without 
leaving  a  number  of  armed  men  in  his 
house  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  could  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  no  oc- 
casion now  existed  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny for  the  reverend  Gentleman  to  em- 
ploy any  force  for  the  protection  of  his 
property  from  outrage. 

Mr.  Barron  said,  this  representation 
was  very  different  from  the  statement 
made  by  an  hon.  Member^  who  had  but 
very  lately  arrived  from  Ireland.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  debate  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill,  it  had  been  said  by  a  noble 
Lord,  and  by  another  hon.  Member,  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  Gentlemen  to  participate 
in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Now,  he  was 
informed,  and  firmly  believed,  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  addressing  the 
House,  any  Gentleman  might  join  in 
sporting  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and 
he  positively  denied,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  those  Gentlemen  to  go  out  armed 
with  pistols. 

Mr.  O^Dwyer  regretted,  that  only  one 
unpaid  Magistrate  in  that  county  had  been 
found  to  exercise  fully  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  that  other  Magistrates  had 
not  followed  his  example,  in  going  about 
among  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  and 
endeavouring  to  allay  discontent  by  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  He  was  convinced, 
that  if  a  proper  feeling  was  cultivated 
between  the  Magistracy  and  the  people, 
outrages  would  at  least  be  lessened,  and 
might  be  expected  entirely  to  cease. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  he  most  heartily 
concurred  in,  and  gave  it  his  best  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  in  no  instance 
was  any  gentleman  implicated  in  the 
outrages. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ire- 
iand).]  Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day,  for  the  second  reading:  of  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  opinion  on  this 
Bill.  He  assured  the  House  that  he  had 
never  risen  to  speak  with  more  regret,  or 
with  peator  paio.    He  fell  Uie  greatest 


regret  that  he  should  have  to  oppose  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  with  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  acting,  and  pain  that  he  should 
find  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  all  the  principles 
which  they  had  advocated  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  were  engaged  in  in- 
troducing a  measure  that  their  opponents 
never  would  have  dared  to  introduce.  In 
his  opinion,  no  measure  that  had  ever  been 
brought  forward  in  that  House  was  so 
great  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country ;  for,  with  one  universal  sweep,  it 
deprived  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  country  of  their  Constitutional  rights. 
He  greatly  feared  that  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  would  be  as  injurious  to 
those  who  brought  it  forward,  as  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
He  thought  the  House  had  hitherto  taken 
but  a  limited  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  He  was  willing  to  give  his 
Majesty  every  proper  and  necessary  power 
to  put  down  disturbances  in  Ireland,  but, 
before  sucb  powers  were  confided,  a  case 
ought  to  be  madie  out  to  show  that  the 
law  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  extraor- 
dinary measures  were  necessary.  If  it  had 
been  contended,  that  there  were  no  gpriev- 
ances  in  Ireland,  that  the  people  were 
riotous  without  cause,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  up  one's  mind  what  course  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  when  he  saw  that  no  means  were 
taken  to  redress  abuses,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pledge  which  had  been  given 
last  Session,  that  the  coercive  measures 
which  were  then  introduced — measures 
dispensing  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tithes — 
when  he  saw  that  this  pledge  had  not 
been  redeemed,  he  would  not  consent  to 
intrust  further  powers  to  the  same  hands. 
The  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had,  on  that  occasion,  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  could  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  Constitutional  proceedings,  ex« 
cept  the  great  and  substantial  redress  with 
which  the  measure  was  to  be  accompanied. 
At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  that 
measure,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity.  He  had  authoritj  for  saying 
so,  and  for  stating  that  the  fact  was  not 
unknown  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
for  a  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  that  House^  informed 
him  that  he  had  written  to  some  Mem-> 
bers  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
stating  that  he  had  not  known  Ireland  so 
quiet  for  yearst    He  had  also  the  stale<i 
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ments  of  Major  Brown,  who,  in  August 
last,  said,  that  Kilkenny  was  perfectly 
quiet ;  and  that  he  was  convinced  a  single 
policeman  could  execute  a  warrant  with- 
out molestation;  that  he  knew  of  no 
quarrels  between  the  police  and  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  he  would  rather  see  one 
man  do  any  common  duty,  than  four  or 
five.  That  public  officer  stated,  that  Kil- 
kenny had  not  been  so  quiet  for  three 
years.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he 
would  admit  the  disturbances,  and  he 
would  then  ask  who  caused  them  ?  Why, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  had  been  told  last  year,  that 
his  Tithe  Bill  would  produce  excitement. 
He  had  been  warned  against  the  evils 
which  it  would  produce ;  yet  he  went  on, 
heedless  of  the  warning.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  was  not  the 
agitator — the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  the 
agitator.  For  his  part,  he  had  anticipated 
a  diSerent  line  of  conduct  from  the  present 
Ministry,  He  anticipated  an  end  of 
abuses;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  Irish 
people  were  to  have  Martial-law,  military 
domination,  and  be  put  without  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution.  He  trusted  that  Earl 
Grey  would  have  followed  a  different 
course,  and  that  a  Bill  would  not  have 
been  brought  in,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  to  spread  desola- 
tion over  Ireland,  and  sweep  off  the  un- 
happy people  who  were  writhing  under 
their  wrongs.  The  evidence  of  persons 
even  friendly  to  Government — of  men 
who  supported  Government,  was  against 
the  present  tithe  system.  When  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  organization  of  the  peasantry,  his 
reply  was,  that  it  was  general  among  the 
people,  and  that  the  object  was  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes.  The  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  promised  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  but  the  promise  had  not  been  per- 
formed, and  "  hope  delayed  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  The  outrages  at  Kilkenny 
were  the  consequence  of  the  Tithe  Bill, 
the  handy-work  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Therefore  he  claimed  that  the 
House  should  pause,  and,  before  it  took 
tny  other  step,  address  the  Crown  for  the 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  Ireland  as  an 
evil  councillor,  who  had  converted  Ireland 
from  the  abode  of  peace  into  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  outrage.  Instead  of  the 
promised  extinction  of  tithes,  or  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  explained  it, 
the  remoral  of  that  most  odious  system, 


what  had  been  the  course  pursued  by  Go- 
vernment ?  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  seizures  for  tithes  had  been  made; 
the  property  of  whole  parishes  had  been 
swept  away,  while  the  agents  of  this  work  of 
tyranny  were  aided  by  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  supported  by  parks  of  artillery. 
Was  this  to  be  borne?  When  suffering 
exceeded  certain  bounds,  patience  was  no 
longer  a  virtue — it  then  became  a  virtue 
to  resist.  When  remonstrance  was  vain — 
when  the  iron  pierced  the  soul,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  opt>ose  such  acts  of 
oppression.  Cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  had 
been  remorselessly  seized,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  stack  of  hay,  which  had  been 
sold  to  pay  a  tithe  of  a  few  shilKngs,  was 
maliciously  fired  and  consumed.  All  thu 
was  done  to  preserve  tithes,  and  to  main- 
tain a  sinecure  Church ;  that  was  the  evil, 
and  that  evil  explained  the  whole  present 
condition  of  Ireland.  Deeply  did  he  re- 
gret that  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whose  opinions  were  so  averse  to 
any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  should  allow  himself  to  be  dragged 
at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  colleagues, 
and  made  a  party  to  these  disgraceful 
transactions.  He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord's  character  would  again  emerge  from 
the  cloud  by  which  it  was  obscured,  and 
that  he  would  again  become  the  advocate 
of  freedom,  and  the  friend  of  the  oppressed. 
Let  the  House  remember,  that  the  system 
of  spoliation  began  with  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  faith.  The  extraordinary 
powers  already  granted  by  Parliament  had 
been  conceded  to  such  men  as  Lords  Grey, 
Althorp,  and  Brougham — not  to  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  who  never  would  have 
been  intrusted  with  them — but  the  people 
were  grievously  disappointed  at  findmg 
that,  in  office,  they  had  deserted  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  so  long  supported  in  Op- 
position. The  fact  was,  that  to  quell  dis- 
turbance in  Ireland,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  cause  was 
the  enormous  Church  Establishment.  He 
did  not  consider  this  merely  an  Irish 
question ;  it  was  an  English  question,  and 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  England,  since 
the  state  of  Ireland  must  always,  to  her, 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
What  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say  in 
his  memorable  speech  on  conceding  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims?  Why,  **  that  he 
would  rather  concede  apy  right,  than  riik 
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one  day^B  civil  war."  Here  he  was  speak- 
ing.as  a  statesman,  although  war  had  been 
his  plaything ;  and  surely  it  would  have 
been  no  disparagement  of  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, if  they  had  taken  this  one  lesson, 
if  no  other,  from  the  noble  Duke.  The 
origin  of  existing  evils  in  Ireland,  was  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  people 
who  had  been  taught  to  expect  relief; 
and  was  it  just,  proper,  or  natural, 
longer  to  place  confidence  in  a  man  who 
had  so  deceived  them  ?  Nothing  had  yet 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  existing 
laws,  if  duly  administered,  were  insuffi- 
cient; and  the  information  brought  for- 
ward was  not  only  defective  but  partial. 
Last  year,  Ministers  brought  in  a  Bill, 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  highly  approved, 
for  establishing  Lord-lieutenants  in  the 
counties  of  Ireland.  He  had  supported 
it  because  he  thought  it  would  tend 
to  abolish  the  faction  of  a  Viceroy 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  be- 
cause he  hoped,  that  through  Lords- 
lieutenant,  correct  information  might  be 
obtained  regarding  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. What  had  most  been  wanted  from 
Ireland  was  truth ;  hitherto  intelligence 
from  thence  had  been  usually  less  correct 
than  from  a  distant  colony,  and  she  had 
been  constantly  kept  under  military  domi- 
nation, generally  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Protestant  ascendancy.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  had  any  one  of  the  new 
Lord-lieutenants  supplied  Ministers  with 
a  tittle  of  information  to  show  that  the 
existing  law  was  insufficient  ?  Had  any 
public  body  met,  or  had  any  individual 
made  a  representation  on  tne  subject  ? 
Had  any  mortal  breathing,  saving  the 
hired  police,  or  perhaps  a  few  clergymen, 
who  were  undoubtedly,  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  suffering,  supplied  a  single  fact  as  the 
foundation  for  this  Bill  ?  All  the  Lord- 
lieutenants  ought  to  be,  but  were  not 
resident ;  and  he  called  upon  one  he  saw 
in  his  place,  to  state,  whether  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  Ministers  specially  to  the  condition  of 
his  county  ?  Had  the  people,  by  resolu- 
tions at  meetings,  claimed  the  protection 
this  measure  was  intended  to  afford  ?  Not 
one;  and  all  that  was  known  was,  that 
some  few  instances  of  disturbance  had 
occurred  in  Ireland,  for  the  suppression  of 
which  the  ordinary  law  might  be  sufficient, 
if  it  were  tried.  Then,  in  the  name  of 
Qod,  he  asked,  upon  what  did  Ministers 
rely  ?    What  had  induced  those  who  had 


so  long  stood  up  as  the  champions  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  enemies  of  militaiy  des^ 
potism,  at  once  to  change  their  opmioni, 
and  to  adopt  this  sweeping  and  atrocious 
measure?  What  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  evidence  ?  Nothing 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  a 
dozen  letters  from  paid  police  officers, 
whose  salaries  depended  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  a  state  of  disturbance  in  Ireland. 
He  had  always  advocated  equality  of  law 
— he  had  always  voted  for  it ;  an  invasion 
of  part  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation  was 
an  invasion  of  the  whole ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  House,  whether  it  would  consent  to 
risk  the  civil  institutions  of  twenty-two 
millions  of  people,  by  thus  unnecessarily 
destroying  the  liberties  of  eight  million9  ? 
He  had  hoped  that  the  Union  with  Ireland 
would  have  led  to  equality  of  laws,  equality 
of  protection,  and  equality  of  happiness ; 
but  if  this  Bill  passed,  the  Irish  must  bid 
adieu  to  any  such  expectation,  and  to  the 
hope  that  553  Members  of  the  United 
Parliament  would  sympathise  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  natives  of  Ireland.  No 
stronger  argument  could  be  afforded  in 
favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  than 
this  Bill  would  supply.  The  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  by  connect- 
ing a  rich  with  a  poor  country,  had  been 
productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
latter,  and  the  same  advantages  might  be 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  unless  the  dissolution  of 
that  Union  were  hastened  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  Government.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  the  grossest  misconduct  to  injure  a 
whole  nation  for  the  sake  of  upholding  one 
signal  abuse — the  Church  Establishment. 
He  put  it  to  every  Scotchman  who  heard 
him,  what  would  he  have  done  had 
England  persevered  in  forcing  upon  Scot- 
land, against  her  wishes,  a  Church  Estab- 
lishment? Would  he  not  even  now  as 
his  countrymen  had  done  before  him, 
resist  such  an  attempt;  ay,  and  resist  it 
to  the  death,  and  drive  the  presumptuous 
invaders  from  the  borders?  Why  were 
not  the  Irish  to  do  the  s$tme.?  •!!fhey  were 
equally  generous,  equ^iHy  zealoos,  equally 
courageous,  and  he  trusted  would  be 
ultimately  equally  victorious.  The  swaf  ms 
of  paupers  from  Irelaad  with- which  this 
country  was  annually  overrun  were  attri- 
butable to  the  same  cause — the  vain  en- 
deavour to  support  that  at  which  common 
sense  revolted.  Let  any  English  or  Scotch 
Gentleman  suppose  himself  for  a  moment 
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in  the  situation  of  an  Irishman,  atid  let 
him  think  what  seven  millions  must  at  this 
moment  feel.  Would  then  the  English 
and  Scotch  Metnbere  consent  to  become 
parties  to  this  Bill,  which  rivetted  for  ever 
the  shackles  of  Ireland,  and  Bxed  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  fetters  they  had 
themselves  indignantly  and  successfully 
spumed  ?  The  Irish  were  not  less  brave, 
less  industrious,  less  deserving,  nor,  since 
the  term  had  been  recently  often  employed, 
he  would  add,  less  loyal.  When  he  looked 
for  the  evidence  on  which  the  measure 
was  rested,  he  found  none;  and  the  title 
of  it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be,  "  A  Bill  to  put 
down  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  to  keep  Up 
the  Military  and  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland."  In  a  few  weeks  the  Membetn  of 
that  House,  whose  constituents  were  crying 
aloud  fbr  the  reduction  of  taxation,  would 
be  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  a 
single  man  of  the  90,000  who  constituted 
the  artny,  on  account  of  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  That  would  be  its  utility.  It 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for 
reduction.  In  1793,  when  the  people  df 
England  called  loudly  for  Reform  and 
reduced  taxation,  what  plan  did  the  wily 
Minister  of  that  day  pursue  ?  He  changed 
his  previous  policy — he  engaged  the  coun- 
try in  a.  foreign  war — he  took  off  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  Reform  and 
taxation  (then  only  amounting  to  about 
16,000,000/.  a-year),  and  embarked  in 
an  expenditure,  the  load  of  which  we  were 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  five-and-thirty 
years,  compelled  to  sustain.  The  measure 
then  before  the  House  was  brought  forward 
like  the  crusades  of  1793,  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  their  own 
concerns.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  be  induced  upon 
any  statement  to  pass  it.  The  cases 
brought  forward  to  justify  it  were  exagge- 
rated. Much  sympathy  had  been  claimed 
upon  account  of  that  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Houston.  Why,  what  were  the  facts?  Mr. 
Houston  had  seized  goods  for  tithes,  and 
had  wrongfully  seised  them  ;  and  he  had 
rendered  himself  generally  unpopular.  He 
did  not  mean  to  justify  the  act  perpetrated, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  justify  or 
call  for  this  Bill.  8o  with  the  other  cases. 
They  gave  no  proof  of  generul  disturbances, 
but  merely  of  local  disturbances.  Never- 
theless, let  Lord  Anglesey  resign,  and  let 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley) 
give  up  his  placci  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
weuld  support  a  strong  measure.    What 


he  meant  was,  that  the  noble  Marqtteik 
and  the  Secretary  having  so  completely 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  they 
ought  to  be  removed^  He  said  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  completely  lo4t  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Itelahd>— of 
all  those  whose  confidence  was  worth 
having.  He  did  not  say  the  confidence  of 
that  House,  but,  if  hon.  Members  supposed 
that  theconfidenceofthat  House  implied  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  they  were  much 
mistaken.  They  would  soon  find  out  that 
he  was  right.  He  had  that  nieht  presented 
ten  petitions  against  the  Bdl,  and  the 
House  would  soon  find  that  the  whde 
country  was  against  it.  The  Bill  was  a 
eross  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
Ministers  thetnselves.  In  the  Reform  Bill 
they  had  expfessly  laid  it  down  that  thejr 
were  anxious  to  depart  as  lltUe  as  podftiUe 
from  the  laws  and  usages  ibllowlsd  i  bat 
now,  according  to  the  Paymaster  ,of  the 
Forces  and  the  hon.  member  fbr  Leedd, 
and  others  connected  with  the  Gorem*- 
ment,  the  wider  they  went  fh)m  the  Con- 
stitution the  better.  Then  whv,  in  the 
name  of  God,  did  they  put  any  limit  upon 
the  power  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary? 
Why  did  they  trammel  him  with  military 
tribunals  or  any  such  incumbrances  ?  They 
were  told  a  few  nights  a?o,  that  much 
which  had  passed  in  that  House  ought  to 
be  held  in  veneration.  Was  this  a  roea* 
sure  of  that  description  ?  Who  had  ever 
before  heard  of  such  a  Bill  as  this  ?  Let 
them  at  once  appoint  the  right  hon.  Seore^ 
tary  Pacha  of  Ireland,  and  give  him  the 
bowstring  for  his  weapon  of  destruction. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not  stated  a  single 
thing  that  was  not  strictly  accurate.  He 
was  ready  to  prove  that  he  was  correct^ 
and  he  asserted,  therefore,  that  both  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  were  convicted  of  utter 
incapacity.  Nay,  he  went  further,  and  he 
said,  whether  the  right  hon.  Secretary  was 
or  was  not  incompetent,  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  thought,  believed,  and  felt  him  to 
be  so,  that  was  a  sufficient  ground  fbr  his 
removal.  A  people  had  as  much  right  to 
good  government  as  a  sovereiffn  had  to 
allegiance.  Ireland  had  not  had  good 
government,  and  the  documents  produced 
as  a  ground  for  giving  her  worse  govern- 
ment  would  not  be  received  in  evidence  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  was  another  ground 
upon  which  he  objected  to  the  Bill.  It 
had  been  admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  muerita  of  Ireland  hid 
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been  occaBioned  by  upholding  one  party 
to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  another. 
Against  that  system  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  protested  again  and  again,  and 
yet  this  Bill  was  to  oppress  one  party.     It 
was  to  put  down  an  individual  who  had 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
nation — of  all  the  men  in  that  country 
whose  confidence  was  worth  having.     Let 
him    satisfy  those    hon.    Members   who 
thought  he  was  stating  too  much  of  the 
majority,  and   the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.    They  had  all  heard  of  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford,  who  could  not 
reiga  together.    The  fact  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  wished 
to  be  king  of  Ireland,  but  there  was  another 
man  whom  the  people  liked  better.    Who 
could  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings  in  that  House  for 
the  last  three  years  ?    Who  that  had  seen 
ali  the  littlei  paltry,  petty  jealousies  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  against  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  could  have  any  doubt 
that  this  Bill  was  to  put  down  a  rival  ?    It 
wto  true,  the  Whigs  had  a  precedent  for 
legislating  meanly  against  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin. 
Witness  the  accompaniment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief    Bill.      But  who  could 
have  thought  the  Whigs  would  have  so 
degraded  themselves ;  and  who  could  yet 
think  that  the  House — a  free  House  of 
Commons — would    permit    itself    to    be 
dragged  into  such  disgraceful  conduct? 
Daniel  0*Connell  might  be  a  great  man, 
but  this   Bill  would    make  him  a  much 
greater.     The  question  for  consideration 
was,  not  whether  justice  and  peace  should 
be  given  to  Ireland,  but  whether  one  indi- 
vidual should  be  put  down ;  thus  to  give 
despotic   supremacy  to  another.     What 
was  it  that  had  rendered  Daniel  O'Connell 
so  powerful  in  Ireland  ?     Why,  the  nation 
had  been  long  oppressed  by  wrongs ;  and 
he  had  by  his  efforts  in  agitation  compelled 
some  relief.     Agitator !     Yes ;   his   hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  an  agitator;  and 
the  very  nobleman  who  was  by  this  Bill  to 
to  be  made  despotic  in  Ireland  had  said  to 
the  Irish  nation  :  *'  Agitate,  agitate ;  you 
have  never  got  anything  but  by  agitation, 
and  you   never   will.''     And  was  it  not 
strange   that  that  very   Lord   Lieutenant 
was  a  party  to  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill  ?     The  measure,  however,  if  pursued, 
would  fail  of  its  object.     All  that  had  yet 
been  done  against  his  hoii.  and  learned 
fdend,  the  member  for  Dublin,  in  the  way 


of  persecution  had  only  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  and  confidence  of  his  country- 
men* Let  them  remove  the  grievances  of 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  would  be  tranquil. 
But  why  had  not  both  bills  come  toge- 
ther from  their  hands?  He  complained 
that  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
remedial  measures  for  Ireland.  They  had 
coercion,  but  no  relief.  This  Sessioti,  not 
one  measure  of  kindness  even  had  been 
proposed.  Oh,  the  Jury  Bill  had  been 
proposed.  That,  however,  was  only  a 
payment  of  an  arrear  of  last  Session.  But 
the  Bill  had  been  dishonoured;  and,  on 
the  Royal  Exchange  of  politics  the  noble 
liord  would  be  pronounced  a  bankrupt. 
The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  had  no  right  to 
expect  credit  in  that  House,  and  froM  him 
he  should  not  receive  any.  Let  Ihe  House 
act  wisely,  and  not  proce^  with  this 
measure  without  adequate  evidence.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded^  by  mdvlue  as  tin 
Amendment,  the  following  Resolution :  — 
<*  That  we  deeply  lament  the  disturbed 
state  of  some  districts  of  Ireland,  and  are 
willing  to  intrust  his  Majesty  with  such 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  control 
and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  outrage, 
and  the  midnight  violators  of  the  law;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  existing  laws 
are  not  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  give  our  consent  to  a 
Bill  for  placing  his  Majesty's  Irish  subjects 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  not  aware 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, intended  to  have  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, but  as  he  had  vainly  endeavoui'ed, 
on  the  former  discussion  on  this  Bill,  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  Chair,  and  as 
he  entertained  strong  objections  to  the 
measure,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
the  present  opportunity  by  seconding  his 
hon.  friend's  Amendment.  The  measure 
before  the  House  was  too  severe  and 
despotic  to  obtain  his  support.  Whilst 
he  made  that  declaration,  however,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  members  for  Ireland  and  the 
gentry  of  that  country  did  every  thing  for 
the  best.  It  was  not  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  that  he 
attributed  the  state  of  that  country,  but  to 
the  Magistrates  and  landholders ;  and  it 
was  to  their  exertions  he  looked,  rather 
than  to  the  acts  of  any  Government,  for 
restoring  the  public  peace.  He  only  wished 
that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would  M^ 
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low  the  example  set  by  private  individuals, 
and  by  companies  belonging  to  this  coun- 
try, having  property  in  Ireland.  He  might 
mention  one  Company,  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  which  had  an  estate  of  about 
20,000  acres  in  Ireland;  and  he  knew 
that,  for  many  years  past,  they  had  been 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  serve  the 
country,  and  make  the  people  who  held 
under  them  happy.  In  the  course  of 
ten  years,  that  Company  had  expended 
70,000/.  in  improvements  on  their  Irish 
estates,  and  he  would  only  say  to  the 
great  Irish  landed  proprietors,  '*  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise."  One  of  his  principal 
objections  to  the  present  measure  was  the 
establishment  of  Courts-martial.  He  did 
not  say,  that  twelve  military  men  might 
not  form  an  excellent  Jury  if  they  decided 
as  Juries  did  upon  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity, but  he  could  never  consent  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  three 
young  officers,  none  of  whom  were,  per- 
haps, above  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
After  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  that 
had  been  stated  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, he  must  say,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  had  not  shown  any  sufficient  reason 
for  adopting  a  measure  of  such  extraor- 
dinary severity.  For  his  own  part,  as  he 
had  never  given  a  vote  in  that  House,  or 
elsewhere,  against  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  never  would  do  so,  whoever  might 
be  Ministers,  or  however  much  he  might  be 
disposed  to  support  them  on  other  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Tancred  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  with  the  sincerest 
desire  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  against  and  in 
favour  of  the  present  measure ;  and  he 
had  most  reluctantly  imbibed  an  opinion, 
not  only  from  what  had  been  stated  in  its 
defence  by  the  Government  and  those  who 
supported  it,  but  also  from  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Members  from  Ireland  who 
were  most  opposed  to  it,  that,  unless  it 
was  carried  into  effect,  Ireland  could  not 
exist  longer  in  her  present  condition,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be,  that  all  the 
bonds  of  civil  society  would  be  separated. 
He  felt  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Empire  was  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  of 
all  their  engagements,  to  extend  protection 
to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland,  who   were  now   left  a 


prey  to  the  remorseless  and  nnprinciplad 
depredators  and  disturbers  of  ttie  pablic 
peace,  by  whom  their  lives,  their  pro* 
perties,  and  the  safety  of  their  families, 
were  constantly  threatened ;  and  on  that 
ground  alone,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  impera- 
tive duty  to  support  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  present  Bill. 
Having  given  this  subject  the  best  atten- 
tion in  his  power— having  also  listened  to 
all  the  statements  made  in  that  House  re- 
lative to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  having  carefully  read  the  evidence  at- 
tached to  the  report  on  the  state  of  Queen's 
County,  which  he  must  say,  deserved  the 
greatest  credit — ^he  had,  after  the  deepest 
consideration  of  all  these  collateral  proofs 
of  the  disorganised  and  lawless  state  of 
Ireland,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
present  wretched  condition  was  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  moral  and  physical  causes 
than  to  the  political  evils  of  which  she  so 
loudly  complained.  It  also  seemed  to 
him  that  a  great  delusion  was  practised 
upon  that  House  when  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland  talked  to  them  of  the 
resistance  which  was  offered  to  the  conti« 
nuance  of  these  evils  by  the  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  population  contained  in 
Ireland.  He  really  looked  upon  this  im- 
mense population  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
roots  of  the  evil,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  wretchedness  occasioned  by  the  excess 
of  population  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
still  greater  degree  of  wretchedness  which 
was  caused  by  the  brutal  recklessness  and 
the  ignorance  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  steeped.  Here 
it  was,  that  the  real  scourge  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  looked  for :  in  these  causes 
might  be  traced  the  source  of  all  the  evils 
which  now  afflicted  her.  How  the  priest- 
hood of  that  country,  whether  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  or  other  dis- 
senters, had  suffered  the  people  under 
their  spiritual  charge  to  grow  up  in  such 
reckless  and  violent  habits  he  knew  not, 
nor  could  he  explain  it  in  any  manner 
which  could  reconcile  him  to  the  belief 
that  they  had  done  their  duty ;  for  no  one 
could  deny,  that  the  unbridled  and  intem- 
perate excesses  of  every  description  which 
were  daily  committed  in  Ireland,  were  un- 
exampled elsewhere ;  and  the  feet  of  men 
there  were  more  swift  to  shed  blood  than 
in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  him,  that 
the  greatest  danger  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
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moral  causes  to  which  he  had  adverted ; 
and  he  must  take  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  the  statement  of 
an  hon.  Member  who,  in  some  observa- 
tions he  had  made  upon  the  Bill,  had  ex- 
pressed his  reliance  on  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  report  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  given  by  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  who 
asserted,  that  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  was  entirely  the  result  of  political 
causes.  He  attached  the  greatest  credit 
to  that  gallant  Officer's  evidence ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  proved  the  very 
reverse  of  what  he  had  asserted,  as  the 
House  would  find,  if  they  took  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Barrington,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  united  in  asserting 
that  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  of  the  low  scale  of 
morals  there,  was  to  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  poverty  and  distress  from  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  want  of  employ- 
ment amongst  the  labouring  classes  of 
that  country*  In  order,  however,  to  bring 
his  assertion  to  a  more  direct  proof,  he 
would  refer  to  a  statement  wherein  a  com- 
parative judgment  might  be  formed  on 
the  difference  between  the  moral  state  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  England. 
As  another  proof  that  the  cause  of  the 
state  in  which  the  Irish  now  were  was  not 
a  political  one,  he  would  read  a  short  list 
of  the  species  of  crime  they  committed. 
The  short  extract  he  was  about  to  read 
was  from  Baron  Smith's  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Queen's  County,  at  the 
Lent  Assizes  of  1832: — "I  find  here  a 
calendar  consisting  of  150  cases.  Of 
these,  twelve  are  charges  of  murder  ;  six 
of  conspiracy  to  murder;  nine  of  man- 
slaughter; eleven  of  rape;  five  of  child- 
murder,  and  its  appurtenants ;  eleven  of 
abduction;  forty-one  of  house-breaking, 
assaulting  dwellings,  and  robbery  of  arms ; 
nine  of  shooting  at  persons ;  two  of  ad- 
ministering unlawful  oaths;  and  twenty- 
two  of  violent  assaults.'^  Now,  as  another 
proof  in  favour  of  his  position,  he  would 
take  the  population  of  the  Queen's 
County — though  he  had  not  the  census 
of  1831 — and  he  would  take  it  at  the  last 
calculation  made  out,  and  suppose  the 
amount  to  be  134,000.  Let  one  of  the 
sn^allest  English  counties  be  taken — the 
county  of  Dorset  for  instance — the  popu- 
lation of  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  was  159,000.     Allowing  for  an  in- 
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crease  of  population  in  the  Queen's 
County,  the  amount  of  population  in  both 
counties  might,  at  the  present  time,  be 
considered  pretty  nearly  the  same.  He 
would  call  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  to  con- 
sider the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  both 
counties,  and  see  whether  the  same  pro- 
portion existed  between  population  and 
crime*  It  did  not;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  want  of  employment  was  the 
cause  why  the  balance  of  crime  was 
against  the  Irish  county.  He  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  Irish  labourer  earned  6d.  and  %d, 
a-day ,  there  was  something  beyond  poverty 
which  urged  him  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  From  the  statements  that  had 
been  made  last  night  in  that  House,  it 
would  be  seen,  that  on  an  average  the  Irish 
labourer  was  not  worse  off  than  the  Eng- 
lish labourer.  He  appealed  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Old* 
ham  (Mr.  Fielden)  last  night,  if  such  was 
not  the  case.  It  could  not  be  entirely 
through  poverty  that  the  Irish  labourer 
was  so  prone  to  crime,  but  rather  from 
immorality  and  want  of  employment,  for  he 
passed  seven  months  out  of  twelve  in  a 
state  of  idleness.  Among  the  other  causes 
to  which  might  be  attributed  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  people,  was  the  change 
in  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  their  soil 
since  the  peace,  and  the  change  in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  estates,  which 
change  had  not  been  introduced  by  the 
landlords  with  sufficient  caution.  By  thia 
latter  change,  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  increased,  which  tended 
much  to  cause  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  until  the  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation was  got  rid  of  cautiously,  and  in  a 
way  not  to  exasperate  the  Irish  people, 
the  present  state  of  things  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  continue.  Another  source  of 
evil  in  Ireland  was  the  tolerating  of 
vagrancy  and  mendicity.  In  fact,  on 
whatever  side  he  viewed  this  frightful  sub- 
ject, he  saw  that  there  were  moral  and 
physical  causes  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  her  political  situation.  These 
causes  had  been  accumulating,  not  for 
one,  or  five,  or  ten  years,  but,  as  was 
asserted  by  an  hon.  Member,  they  were 
the  growth  of  many  years ;  and  let  them 
call  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  there  what 
they  would — Ribbonmen,  or  Caravats,  or 
Whitefeet,  or  Black  feet — they  all  resulted 
from  the  same  cause — namely,  redundancy 
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of  population ;  and  their  first  object,  after 
applying  the  right  measures  to  suppress 
those  disturbances  would  be,  to  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  cause,  and  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.     He  would  repeat,  that  a 
redundant  population  was  the  source  of 
many  evils  to  that    country,   and   that 
proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  find  out  a 
remedy  for  it.     When  he  reflected,  and 
saw    many    remedies    proposed    in    the 
volume  he  held  in  his  hand — when  he 
knew  that  several  remedial  plans  were  ad- 
vised, among  the  chief  of  which  was  a  sys- 
tem of  Poor-laws  to  be  applied  to  Ireland, 
though  he  could  not  decide  whether  those 
plans  were  good,  still  he  thought  that  they 
should  be  properly  taken  into  the  consi- 
deration of  that  House.     He  maintained 
that  great  national  evils  should  be  consi- 
dered and  treated  as  mental  evils,  where- 
in, as  the  poet  says,  '*  the  patient  must 
minister  to  himself."    The  Irish  should 
minister  to  themselves;   and  he  called 
upon   the  gentlemen  of  that  country  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people ;  and  if  they  could  not  propose  to 
them  a  speedy  issue  out  of  their  privations, 
to  inspire   them   at  least  with   patience 
under  their  sufferings.     Among  the  re- 
medies proposed  for  Ireland,  he  could  not 
help  mentioning  one.     It  was  not  one  of 
those  remedies  whereby  oil  was  poured 
into  the  wounds  of  the  patient ;  or  if  it 
proposed  pouring  oil,  it  was  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  would  rankle  in  these  wounds  until 
it    made    them    completely  gangrenous. 
Of  course  he  alluded  to  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin — that  remedy  was  agitation ! 
He  doubted  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances,   such    a    remedy    was    good — 
whether  it  was  good  for  evils  arising  from 
political  sources — but  of  this  he  was  sure, 
that  for  the  evils  of  the  people  arising  from 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  bad  and  im- 
moral habits,  such  a  remedy  was  the  most 
dangerous  ever   invented.     No    remedy, 
indeed,  could  be  effectually  applied  until 
an  alteration  was  made  in  the  causes  of 
evil  he  mentioned.     He  felt,  in  common 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Members  of 
that  House,  that  many  parts  of  the  Bill 
were  excessively  severe,  and  he,  as  they, 
would,  if  any  substitute  for  those  provi- 
sions were  pointed  out,   consider  them- 
selves as  relieved   from  a  great  weight. 
Notwithstanding,  he  confessed  that  many 
of  the  moat  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
present  Bill  had  appeared  not  only  palat- 


able, but  were  solicited  by  those  who  best 
knew  the  state  of  Ireland.     It  had  been 
asserted  in  that  House,  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland  had  ad- 
vised measures  very  different  from  the  pre- 
sent ones,  and  that  the  Committee  stated, 
that  Special  Commissions  would  be  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  they  had  to 
inquire  about.     He  would  refer  to  the 
Report  of  that  Committee  to  prove  that 
no  such  remedy  was  advised.    The  Re- 
port says — "  The  practice  of  having  re- 
course to  a  Special  CommissioDy  as  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  rigours  of  the  law,  has 
lea  to  this,  the  committal  of  crime  before 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  had  produced 
a  remedy ;  and  while  this  practice  is  the 
sole  remedy  which  is  had  recourse  to,  the 
same  result  will  necessarily  occur,  because 
the  expense  which  attends  the  sendiog 
down  a  Special  Commission,  ai\d  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  out  a  case  for  it  to  act 
upon,  must  lead  to  postponing  the  ap- 
pointment of  it  until  a  long  time  after  an 
illegal    conspiracy    has    commenced    its 
operations.      In  point  of  fact,  although 
the  law  has  in  general  proved  sufficiency 
strong  and  effective  for  the  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  Whiteboy  Associations,  it  has 
not  been   effectual  in  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  public  against  being  exposed 
to  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  those  con- 
spiracies for  a  considerable  period  previous 
to  their  being  completely  repressed."    This 
was  evidence  that  it  was  not  fit  to  make 
the  public  await  the  slow  and  vindictive 
punishment  of  a  Special  Commission,  but 
that  some  protection  which  could  be  in& 
stantly  brought  into  operation  should  be 
given.     He  would  ask  whether  a  Special 
Commission  would  be  adequate  hi  a  case 
like  the  following  ? — He  had  seen  a  notice, 
copied  from  one  of  the  Dublin  papers;  it 
was  signed  "Peter  Clinch,"  and   dated 
Invulnerable  Lodge.     It  was  addressed  to 
a  poor  peasant,  commanding  him  to  give 
up  the  spot  of  land  he  held,  and  it  con- 
cluded with  the  advice  that  if  he  did 
not  obey   the  mandate,  to  apply  to  his 
Priest  for  spiritual  aid  and  comfort,  for  the 
consequence  of  disobedience    would   be 
death.     Let  the  case  of  the  person  who 
received  this  notice  be  reflected  on — let 
his  fear  and  anxiety,  under  such  a  threat, 
be  brought  under  consideration — and  then 
lot  hon.  (lentlemon  say,  that  Special  Com- 
missions wore  an  adequate  remedy  for  the 
urgency  of  such  a  case.     When  hon.  Gen- 
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tiemen  cried  out  so  strongly  against  the 
suspension  of  the  Constitution,  they  should 
consider  that  the  Habeas  'Corpus  was 
originally  destined  for  other  purposes  than 
for  the  protection  of  nocturnal  assassins. 
It  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  not  for  that  of  the  gross 
mass  of  the  population ;  it  was  intended 
to  protect  virtuous  citizens  from  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  Crown,  and  was  never 
intended  as  a  shield  for  those  whose  out- 
rages placed  them  under  the  protection  ? 
no,  but  under  the  sword,  of  the  law.  Un- 
der the  present  circumstances  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  would  not  be  of  half  the  bene- 
fit to  the  lower  orders  that  its  suspension 
would  be ;  for  the  present  measure  would 
withdraw  them  from  the  tyrannical  in- 
fluence of  those  dangerous  associations 
which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  had  but 
one  remark  to  make  about  domiciliary 
visits — namely,  that  the  nightly  visits  of 
the  police  were  far  preferable  to  those  of 
assassins.  For  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
he  would  support  the  present  measure. 
It  was  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case — it  was  bad  in  the  abstract — but  as 
a  clear  case  of  necessity  had  been  made 
out,  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill,  however 
painful  it  might  be  to  his  feelings. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  that  he  would 
not  have  presented  himself  to  the  notice 
of  the  House,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
correctness of  the  statements  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  whose 
speech,  from  beginning  to  end,  betrayed 
the  most  extraordinary  mistake  as  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  arising  either  from 
total  misapprehension  or  total  misinforma- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  regarded 
that  country.  He  had,  on  all  occasions, 
been  the  opponent  of  the  present  Ministry ; 
but  when  he  heard  the  non.  member  for 
Middlesex  designate  the  Members  com- 
posing that  Ministry  as  the  agitators  and 
destroyers  of  Ireland,  thereby  screening 
from  public  view  the  individual  who  was 
in  fact  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  agitation 
and  outrage  so  unfortunately  prevailing, 
he  felt  it  was  but  an  act  of  justice  to  them 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  disabuse  the  House 
of  the  impression  which  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  calculated  to  make. 
Frequent  appeals  had  been  made  to  the 
House  against  the  infringement  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  which  the  Bill  was 
alleged  to  contemplate,  and  the  terms  of 
tyranny  and  despotism  had  been  lavishly 
employed    in   designating   its  provisions. 


He,  however,   would  beg  to  ask,   if  it 
was  a  part  of  British  liberty  to  tolerate 
tyranny  merely  because  it  did  not  origin- 
ate with  the  Crown  ?     Was  it  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  endure  oppression, 
let  it  come  from  any  quarter!     He  as- 
sured the  House  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
so  far  from  viewing  the  measure  as  a  tyran- 
nical or  despotic  one,  claimed  it  as  the 
means  of  ensuring  to  them  that  protection 
to  which,  as  British  subjects,  they  were 
entitled  in  return  for    their   allegiance. 
For  his  part  he  would  resist  tyranny  in 
every   shape.     It  was  equally  dangerous, 
whether  manifested  by  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, or  in  the  insidious  formtof  passive 
obedience — that  quibble,  that  mean  strata- 
gem, that  cowardly  artifice,  by    which 
crime  was  screened  uom  its  merited  conse- 
quences.   The  prospect  of  impunity  was 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  whieli 
crime  was  propagated,  and  until  an  end 
was  put  to  that  system  of  tyranny,  by 
which  the  agitators  of  Ireland  were  enablea 
to  offer  that  prospect  to  those  whom  they 
deluded,  the  progress  of  outrage  would  not 
be   effectually    checked.     "Punish    the 
midnight  marauder  and  the  daring  White- 
feet,  but  do  not  destroy  the  liberties  of 
a  whole  country,"  was  the  cry  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill.     He  (Colonel  Conolly) 
would  prefer  seeing  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  principals,  the  promoters  of  agita- 
tion and  outrage,  who,  while  they  managed 
to  screen  themselves  from  responsibility, 
sought  to  sacrifice  those  whom  they  in- 
duced to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country. 
It  was  said,  that  justice  was  wanted  m 
Ireland.     True,  it  was  imperiously  wanted. 
It  was  wanted  to  meet  those  who,  by  a 
Jesuitical   sophistry,   and   by  a  cowardly 
stratagem,  sought  to  evade  it.     His  prin- 
cipal motive  in  supporting  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  was  calculated  to  drag  from  their 
concealment    those    designing    agitators 
who   lurked    behind   backs — because    it 
would  catch  the  lion,  and  with  it  all  the 
other  animals  that  surrounded — all  those 
little  jackalls  who  aided  the  lion's  desir- 
ing plans.     If  the  Bill  was  so  successful — 
if  the  lion  and  those  jackalls  were  caught 
in  the  net  spread  out  for  them — sure  he 
was,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  harsh  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
those  who  were  led  on  to  a  violation  of 
the  laws  would  in  the  end  be  preserved 
from  that  utter  ruin  and  destruction  in 
which  their  reputed  friends  wished  to  in- 
volve them.     Before  concluding,  he  wished 
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to  make  one  observation  respecting  that 
provision  which  related  to  the  Courts- 
martial.  It  was  said  they  were  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  people.  Such 
a  charge  argued,  he  thought,  the  grossest 
Aiistake,  and  could  only  befounded  either  in 
total  ignorance  or  wilful  injustice.  From 
the  experience  he  had  had  of  such  Courts, 
he  could  safely  assert  that  no  body  of  men 
were  less  likely  to  act  from  prejudice  in 
the  discharge  of  an  important  duty  than 
the  officers  of  the  British  army.  He 
thought  that  the  departure  from  the  line 
of  the  Constitution  which  the  Bill  pro- 
posed was  not  only  called  for,  but  ex- 
tremely judicious.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
answered  to  have  kept  within  the  extreme 
bounds  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  he  fully 
agreed  with  Ministers  in  thinking  that, 
when  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  line 
was  necessary,  it  was  much  better  to  take 
that  course  which  could  establish  no  pre- 
cedent, and  which  never  could  be  here- 
after adduced  in  support  of  Ministers  when 
they  wished  to  do  wrong.  Looking  at  the 
measure  in  any  point  of  view,  he  thought 
it  was  sanctioned  by  necessity,  and  offered 
every  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  the 
desired  object.  He  would  resist  the 
amendment  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  moved,  with  the  view  of 
impeding  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  Richards  regretted,  that  he  had  not 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  House  in  the 
debate  on  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill ; 
because,  approving  as  he  did,  of  the  two 
first  enactments  of  the  Bill,  and,  to  that 
limited  extent,  wishing  to  support  it,  he 
should,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  his  sentiments,  have  voted  for 
the  first  reading,  instead  of  against  it. 
But  he  would  never  on  any  occasion,  con- 
sent to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  one  tittle 
of  the  liberties  of  any  portion  of  the  people, 
unless  he  was  previously  allowed,  in  the 
face  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  to 
explain  fully  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked,  "  whether 
there  be  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
who  would  vote  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Political  Unions  which  have  been  organ- 
ized in  England  ?"  To  that  question  he 
would  answer,  that  he  was  ready  to  vote 
for  the  suppression  of  such  societies,  either 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  they  might  exist. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  he 
had  thought  it  not  only  proper  but  neces- 
sary to  agitate.      He  had  been  himself. 


he  was  ready  to  admits  an  agitator*  The 
Representation  of  the  people  was  then  a 
mockery.  But  now,  when  the  Refonned 
Act  had  passed,  and  the  people  were  fairly 
and  fully  represented  in  the  House,  it  was 
presumptuous  in  any  set  of  men,  to  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  organized  political  associations. 
Such  associations  might,  in  these  times  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  give  a  direction  to 
the  popular  feelings,  fatal  to  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  individuals,  and  dangerous  to 
the  State  itself.  They  might  destroy 
confidence  and  credit ;  and  thus  involve 
all  in  one  common  ruin.  For  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  the  people  themselves,  he 
would  suppress  these  associations.  Be- 
sides, from  what  he  had  seen  of  Gentle- 
men in  that  House,  no  men  could  be 
better  disposed  and  more  ready  to  con- 
sider the  causes  of  the  national  distress,  or 
more  anxious  to  discover  and  apply  those 
remedies  which  were  likely  to  cure  that 
distress,  than  they.  They  were  intelligent 
and  desirous  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  country.  But  although  he  considered 
the  continued  existence  of  organized  po- 
litical associations  both  inconvenient  and 
dangerous,  and  was,  therefore,  willing  to 
vote  for  the  two  first  enactments  of  the 
Bill,  he  could  not  consent,  on  any  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced,  to  deprive 
the  Irish  nation  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  Trial  by  Jury,  the  right  of 
petition,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
And,  still  less  would  he  consent  to  inflict 
on  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  Martial  Law  ; 
— driven  as  he  believed  that  peasantry  to 
be,  to  desperation,  by  distress.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  this  Bill  they 
had  heard  very  frequent  mention  of 
Blackfeetand  Whitefeet;  so  that  a  stran- 
ger might  be  led  to  suppose  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  speaking,  not  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  but  of  savage  wild 
beasts.  The  use  of  these  barbarous  terms 
had  a  great  tendency  to  mislead  the  roind ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  not  only  lay  aside  the  use 
of  these  terms,  but  seriously  reflect  on  the 
causes  of  those  atrocities  which  had  led 
them  thus  to  characterize  the  naturallv 
lively,  gay,  jocund  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  member  for  Banbury,  in  common 
with  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tam worth, 
and  most  other  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  on  their  side  of  the  question,  had 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  crimes  that 
had   been   committed   in   Ireland.     The 
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right  hoD.  member  for  Tamworth  in  advo- 
cating the  passing  of  the  Bill,  exclaimed : 
"Are  we  agreed  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?*'  He  then  enumerated  a  list  of 
crimes.  No  one  disputed  that  crimes  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  and  that  it  was  fit  and 
necessary  that  these  crimes  should  be  re- 
pressed and  punished.  The  great  ques- 
tiooy  however,  for  that  House,  as  legisla- 
tors, was,  what  were  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  commission  of  these  crimes  ? 
Men  did  not  indulge  in  systematic  murders 
Tor  the  mere  sake  of  murder.  Yet  murder 
was  committed  in  Ireland  on  a  system. 
^bat  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Alas ! 
hunger  and  misery  were  the  immediate 
cause.  No  hon .  Gentleman  so  far  as  he  could 
recollect  had  described  the  want  and  misery 
under  which  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  la- 
boured. The  right  hon.  member  for 
Tamworth  did  certainly  say,  **  no  doubt 
there  is  some  privation. '^  And  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  did,  for  a 
moment,  touch  eloquently  on  the  subject. 
The  independent  part  of  the  Press  had 
indeed  depicted,  in  glowing  colours,  their 
distress.  In  bold,  manly,  fearless  language, 
the  Press  had  done  its  duty ;  and  he 
begged  the  conductors  pf  that  Press  to  ac- 
cept his  thanks.  It  had  not  only  painted  the 
misery  of  the  Irish  poor,  but  pointed  out 
the  remedy  for  it.  He  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  but, 
on  the  subject  of  the  situation  of  Ireland, 
the  Press  appeared  to  him  far  in  advance 
both  of  him  and  his  colleagues.  In  order 
to  show  the  state  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  he  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  read  part  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  a  few  days  ago,  from 
a  gentleman  in  Ireland  [Question,]  He 
appeal^  to  the  Speaker,  whether  he  was 
not  speaking  to  the  question?  Was  it 
not  desirable  to  hear  statements  of  facts 
from  persons  of  undoubted  credit  who 
resided  in  Ireland?  Was  information  of 
this  kind  of  no  value  ?  There  were  some 
hon.  Members — he  hoped  their  number 
was  small — who  were  quick  to  perceive, 
and  eager  to  expose^  trifling  imperfections 
and  yenial  faults,  arising  from  want  of 
practice  in  the  forms  of  that  House ;  but 
who  were  blind  to  what  was  useful,  and 
regardless  of  what  was  valuable.  He  was 
speaking  strictly  to  the  question;  and 
he  would  ask  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  dared  to  interrupt  him,  to  listen  to 
the  facts  which  he  had  to  detail.  His 
correspondent  said ;  *  A  perusal  of  your 


'  speech  has  induced  me  to  send  you  the 
'  inclosed  picture  of  two  parishes  in  the 

*  province  of  Connaught;    applicable,   I 

*  regret  to  say,  to  one-half  at  least  of 
'  the  south  and  west  of  this  most  wretched 

*  country.'  The  picture  this  gentleman 
spoke  of  was  contained  in  a  printed  paper, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman 
residing  in  the  county  of  Gal  way  in  1831. 
It  said :  '  The  misery  of  the  great  bulk  of 

the  people  here  exceeds  my  powers  of 
description.  Their  condition  is  the  most 
wretched  of  any  people  who  have  come 
within  my  observation  ;  not  only  in  this 
period  of  distress,  but  ever  since  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  them ;  and  yet 
there  does  not  exist  a  body  of  people 
more  averse  to  outrage,  more  observant 
of  the  laws,  or  more  obedient  and  re- 
spectful to  the  constituted  authorities. 
Their  ordinary  condition  you  may  form 
some  inadequate  idea  of,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  they  are  not  half  covered,  night 
or  day ;  taking  an  average  of  the  number 
attending  divine  service,  they  are,  at 
most,  as  three  to  five  of  the  adults,  the 
remaining  two  being  absent  through 
nakedness  ;  attending  on  alternate  Sun- 
days, as  "  the  round  of  the  rags  "  may 
reach  them.  Their  beds  are  never  belter 
than  straw  or  wet  grass,  and  rushes 
in  the  summer  season  ;  and,  as  for  their 
food,  they  would  never  sigh  forth  one 
single  murmur,  if  they  had,  even  twice  a 
day,  a  competent  portion  of  dry  potatoes. 
Should  you  know  any  gentleman  ac-r 
quainted  with  the  poor  in  this  district, 
I  fearlessly  appeal  to  him,  whether  the 
statement  I  have  made  be  not  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.*  Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
interrupted  him,  say,  that  the  statement 
he  had  just  read  was  not  to  the  question  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Treasury,  with  tliat  g85d  sense 
and  sound  judgment  which  distinguished 
him,  had  observed,  the  other  night,  ''that 
misery  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime ;  '* 
and  Lord  Bacon  said,  ''that  almost  all 
insurrections  of  the  people  may  be  traced 
to  the  belly. "  In  this  sentiment  he  con- 
curred ;  and  he  attributed  the  predial 
disturbances  which  now  afHicted  and  dis- 
tracted Ireland,  to  want,  and  hunger,  and 
misery.  If  he  possessed  the  eloquence 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth, 
he  would  attempt  to  depict  to  the  House 
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the  distress  which,  in  numerous  instances, 
was  found  in  an  Irish  peasant's  cabin — 
he  would  describe  the  helpless  father  of  a 
family,  (helpless  and  miserable  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  but  from  the  total  want 
of  employment,)  sitting  in  his  wretched 
cabin,  huddled,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
over  the  dying  embers  of  their  turf-fire, 
his  head  hanging  on  his  breast,  apparently 
insensible  to  the  cries  of  his  children  for 
food — he  would  describe  the  mother,  with 
pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  looking 
sorrowfully,  first  at  her  half-famished 
children,  and  then  at  her  husband :  the 
husband,  unable  to  afibrd  any  assistance, 
remaining  sad,  silent,  and  thoughtful, 
brooding  over  the  means  by  which  he 
might  possibly  procure  some  subsistence 
for  those  who  looked  to  him  for  support 
—  he  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  the 
splended  mansion-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  owner  was  in  England,  or 
in  France,  or  in  Italy,  enjoying  the  produce 
of  his  estate,  but  wholly  reckless  of  the 
condition  of  those  whose  lot  was  cast 
in  the  neighbourhood  whence  he  derived 
his  income:  from  him,  therefore,  there 
was  no  chance  of  relief;  and  that  House, 
which  ought  to  protect  the  distressed  and 
the  needy,  and  those  who  had  none  to 
help  them,  had  made  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland  no  legal  provision;  In  this  state 
of  mind  and  body,  the  wretch  he  had 
described  was  visited  by  a  man  almost 
equally  wretched  :  suddenly  there  was 
a  noise — a  step  was  heard  at  the  door — a 
man  (an  acquaintance,  perhaps)  entered, 
full  of  grief  and  agitation,  and  cried — 
"  I,  also,  have  had  my  plot  of  land  taken 
away  from  me ;  let  us  send  a  notice  to 
quit  to  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  it."  The  half-starved  peasant, 
to  whom  this  was  addressed,  raised  his 
head — a  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  his 
mind ;  and  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  any 
plan  which  afforded  even  the  slightest 
chance  of  bettering  his  condition.  The 
notice  was  sent — it  was  disregarded  ;  and 
these  men,  goaded  to  madness  by  despair, 
and  looking  at  their  wives  and  children, 
perpetrated  deeds  at  which  humanity  shud- 
dered and  wept.  He  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland^  whether  the 
competition  for  land,  and  the  want  of 
employment,  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
predial  disturbances  in  Ireland  ?  These 
Gentlemen  said  yes!  He,  therefore,  dif- 
ferred  from  his  Majesty's  Ministers  as 
to  the  sort  of  measures  required  for  Ireland. 


He  should  think  himself  disgraced  if  he 
were  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to 
Ministers ;  but  the  remedy  they  proposed 
was  the  clumsy  one  of  brute  forcty  and, 
standing  there  as  a  Member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  measures,  the  fitness  and  neces- 
sity of  which ,  were  not  borne  out  bv  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  hoped 
there  was  no  presumption  in  saying  this ; 
he  assured  hon.  Grentlemen  that  he  never 
entertained  so  humble  an  opinion  of  him- 
self as  he  had  done  since  he  became  a 
Member  of  that  House.  He  must  repeat, 
that  no  case  was  made  out  to  warrant  the 
coercive  measures  which  were  proposed. 
In  the  preamble  of  this  Bill  it  was  stated, 
"that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  exists" 
[Question^  He  had  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention,  for  five  long  nights, 
to  the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  — 
speeches,  several  of  them,  of  one  and  two 
hours'  duration — speeches  which  reminded 
him  of  the  crambe  repetita  of  Juvenal; 
for  never  were  the  Roman  soldiers  more 
tired  of  sour  cabbage,  than  he  bad  been  of 
the  statements,  decies  repetitte^  made  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  outrages  in  Ireland. 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
had  spoken,  had  traced  these  outrages 
either  to  their  immediate  or  remote  causes. 
And  was  he  to  be  interrupted  because 
he  had  attempted  to  do  so  ?  In  the 
preamble  of  this  Bill  it  was  alleged,  "that 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland." 
He  had  given  the  closest  and  most  painful 
attention  to  the  statements  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they 
could  prove  the  truth  of  that  allegation. 
But  he  had  been  able  to  collect  nothing 
from  those  statements  which  proved,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracy.  Indeed,  if  he  were  sitting  as 
a  Grand  Juror,  he  should,  acting  on  bis 
oath,  feci  bound  to  ignore,  on  such  evidence, 
a  bill  for  petty  larceny.  No  one  admired 
more  than  he  did,  the  candour  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  he  had  not  attempted, 
in  the  detail  of  the  outrages  whicn  he 
enumerated,  to  show  any  connexion  be- 
tween what  had  been  called  predial  agita- 
tion and  political  agitation.  The  noble 
Lord  had  not  attempted  that;  and  the 
feeling  of  the  House  seemed  to  be,  that 
his  case  had  failed.  But,  then,  what  did 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  do? 
He  got  up,  under  some  excitement:  and, 
with  that  fervid  eloquence,  in  which  be 
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excelled  any  other  member  of  the  House, 
endeavoured y  with  less  sincerity  than  the 
noble  Lord,  but  with  more  art,  to  mislead 
the  House.  He  appealed  to  their  passions 
and  their  feelings — not  to  their  reason 
and  their  judgment.  With  somewhat  of 
theatrical  effect,  he  took  out  letter  after 
letter  from  his  red  box,  (differing,  in  that 
respect  only,  from  one  of  his  predecessors 
in  office.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  used  to 
encase  such  documents  in  a  green  bag), 
and  read  from  them  extracts  giving  details 
of  outrages  in  Ireland  ;  which,  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's great  powers  of  description,  did, 
certainly,  produce  on  the  minds  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen,  who  were  influenced 
more  by  their  feelings  than  their  reason,  a 
very  considerable  effect.  But  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  adduced  ?  Would  it  be 
received  in  any  court  of  justice  in  the 
kingdom?  Would  these  anonymous  letters 
— would  the  wretched  ballad— be  received  ? 
No.  The  ballad,  indeed,  might  be  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin;  and, 
if  used  with  such  a  view,  it  was  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  He  did 
not  wish  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  and  to  injure  his 
character.  For,  lookm^  to  the  clear,  able, 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  Bill  for  reforming  the  Grand 
Jury  system  in  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Richards) 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  statesman 
living  from  whom,  when  he  should  have 
acquired  gpreater  experience,  more  might 
be  expected  ;  nor  any  one  whom  the 
country  regarded  with  greater  confidence 
and  hope.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
he  had  completely  failed.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  eke  out  his  case  by  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  some  im- 
prudent language  used  by  a  Mr.  Steele ; 
and  also  similar  imprudent  language,  made 
use  of,  on  a  recent  occasion,  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  But  the 
Irish  nation  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  its 
constitutional  rights  and  libeities  on  the 
alleged  indiscretion  of  either,  or  both,  of 
those  two  gentlemen.  But  then  came  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth;  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  a 
conspiracy,  by  bringing  forward  a  story  of 
papers  having  been  found  on  a  certain 
person  thirty-five  years  ago !  At  that 
time,    hon.  Gentlemen  would  recollect, 

there  was  a  French  party  in  Irelaod. 


Was  there  any  French  party  now  ?  Bot, 
whether  there  be  or  not,  was  there  any« 
thing  to  connect  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  with  an  individual 
who,  in  1798, — he  did  not  dispute  the 
fact,  —was  taken  with  treasonable  papers 
upon  him?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
appealed,  also  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House.  In  eloquent,  touching,  pathetic 
language,  he  described  a  case  of  most 
cruel  murder  which  happened  sixteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Nobody  doubted 
the  fact.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  enormity  of  that  and 
similar  crimes  which  had  happened  in 
Ireland.  But  he  would  dispute  and  indeed 
wholly  deny  the  monstrous  conclusion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  those  out- 
rages had  been  occasioned  by  political 
agitation :  and,  as  to  a  conspiracy,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  any  such  thing  existed.  He 
could  imagine,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  not,  some  motive  other  than  that  of 
wishing  to  create  predial  disturbances, 
that  political  agitators  might  have  in  view, 
namely,  the  obvious  one  of  frighteninfi^ 
the  Government  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  great  question 
for  that  House,  as  legislators  to  consider, 
was,  what  were  the  immediate  and  remote 
causes  which  occasioned  the  frequent  com- 
mission of  crime  in  Ireland.  But  these 
the  right  hori.  Baronet  appeared  not  to 
understand.  He  admitted,  that  the  poor 
laboured  under  some  privations.  Some 
privations !  why  thousands  of  them  were 
actually  starving.  Who  could  be  more 
wretched  than  the  peasant  out  of  employ- 
ment ?  What  resources  had  he  ?  Desti- 
tute of  food  he  might  in  forty-eight  hours 
become  as  helpless  as  a  babe,  [cries  of 
"  Question"].  Sir,  said  the  hon.  Member, 
I  am  speaking  to  the  question  though  the 
House  will  not  listen  to  me — 1  am  no  noble 
Lord — I  have  no  aristocratic  blood  circu- 
lating in  my  veins,  but  I  am  here  as  the 
representative  of  a  respectable  constituency 
fearless  and  regardless  of  the  interruptions 
with  which  the  remarks  which  I  venture 
to  make  on  this  important  Bill  may  be 
received,  and  1  treat  those  interruptions 
with  contumelious  contempt."  He  was 
prepared  (continued  the  hon.  Member)  to 
prove — but  he  dared  not  and  would  not  wait 
to  do  so  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House 
— he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  want 

of  Poor-laws,  were  the  real  cause  of  the 
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outrages  and  misery  of  Ireland ;  tind  he 
thought  that  those  who  attributed  the 
outrages  to  any  thing  done  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  or  any 
other  man,  were  far  from  knowing  the  real 
cause  of  the  evils  of  that  country. 

Lord  Oxmantown  rose  principally  in 
order  to  afford  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  the  information  he  wanted,  and 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the 
statements  of  a  few  of  the  hon  Members 
of  that  House  which  had  led  to  so  much 
of  the  opposition  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  Bill.  He  did  this  with  those  feelings 
of  regret,  which  he  always  had  when  he 
intruded  himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House;  but  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances had  obtained  such  an  extraordinary 
political  power  that  if  he  did  not  explain 
himself,  and  make  a  statement  of  facts, 
he  should  justly  be  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  shrinking  from  the  discharge  of  a  very 
necessary  but  a  very  painful  duty.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  state  of  the  House,  he  had 
not  previously  risen  to  contradict  the  un- 
founded assertion  that  the  King's  County 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  Never 
within  the  walls  of  that  House  had  there 
been  a  more  unfounded  statement.  If  the 
House  would  bear  with  him  but  for  a 
moment  he  felt  sure  that  lie  could  convince 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the 
House  itself,  that  every  thing  possible  had 
been  done  by  the  Magistrates  to  suppress 
the  disturbances  of  the  King's  County, 
and  that  there  now  existed  such  a  case  of 
overwhelming  necessity  as  could  alone 
justify  the  measure  before  the  House. 
Until  two  years  ago  the  King's  County 
had  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity 
but  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  had  been 
very  much  disturbed  and  excited  by  the 
hopes  they  entertained  from  the  Committee 
of  that  House  which  had  been  appointed 
on  the  state  of  Ireland ;  for  they  hoped 
and  expected  some  great  political  con- 
vulsion, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
entirely  putting  down  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  causing  a  different  distribution 
of  property.  As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar 
eflfect  of  such  a  state  of  society  he  should 
beg  leave  of  the  House  to  call  its  attention 
to  one  case.  It  had  long  been  the  practice 
in  Ireland  to  grant  leases  on  three  lives,  a 
period  he  believed  much  longer  than  was 
usual  in  this  country.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  tenants  were  long  in  the 


possession  of  the  land  on  the  termi  of 
paying  only  one-third,  or  peihaps  one*half 
of  the  value  of  the  rental.  Ine  tenants 
so  circumstanced  might  become  richy  and 
in  process  of  time  they  might  become 
proprietors  of  small  estates.  Such,  at  least, 
would  be  the  case  in  England,  where  the 
people  directed  their  industry  and  glided 
their  conduct  with  a  view  to  mciease  their 
respectability,  and  to  raise  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  scale  of  society.  But 
this  excellent  feature  in  the  English 
character  was  not  witnessed  in  Ireland. 
He  could  mention  more  than  a  hundred 
instances  where  tenants  had  been  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  in  not  one  of  those  in- 
stances had  a  single  tenant  raised  or  tried 
to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Tlicir  practice  was,  to  keep  for  themselves 
only  half  the  land,  and  that  half  they 
cultivated  in  the  most  imperfect  and 
slovenly  manner;  and  their  delight  was, 
to  spend  all  their  time  in  some  alehouse, 
talking  politics,  and  thus^  when  their 
leases  expired,  they  were  found  to  be  no 
better  off  in  circumstances.  It  was  this 
perpetual  state  of  political  excitement 
which  paralyzed  all  industry,  and  deterior- 
ated the  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Two  years  ago  a  tithe  meeting  had  been 
held  in  King's  County,  and  from  that 
moment  the  county  had  not  been  free 
from  disturbances.  As  soon  as  the  out- 
rageous character  of  that  system  was 
manifested  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates 
was  held,  and  every  thing  was  done  that 
was  thought  likely  to  have  the  eflfect  of 
checking  disturbances.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  system,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
gained  ground  throughout  the  country, 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  regretted 
that  he  was  obliged  to  state  to  the  House 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  the  most 
disturbed.  He  would  beg  leave  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
upon  the  subject  only  by  that  day's  post. 
The  writer  said — *  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 

*  so  many  of  the  English  Members  of  the 
'  House  of  Commons  lean  against  the 
'  coercive  measures,  and  I  feel  that  they 
'  do  not  understand  the  state  of  this 
^  country.  They  say  that  redress  should 
'  precede  coercion,  but  it  is  the  peaceable 
'  and  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants 

*  that  require  redress.  When  they  are 
^  under  the  terror  of  those  banditti,  and 
'  are  obliged  to  barricade  their  doors  every 
'  evening — ^when  they  cannot  venture  oat 
'  of  their  houses  after  nightftll-^wheii 
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'  they  cannot  go  about  their  farms  or  even 

*  their  gardens  without  arms  to  protect 

*  them — when  they  are  fired  at  from  behind 

*  hedges  and  waylaid,  and  when  all  social 

*  intercourse,  except  in  open  day,  is  inter- 

*  rupted — and  when  no  Protestant  Clergy- 

*  man  can  go  to  his  duty  from  fear  of 
'  being  assassinated,  such  people  require 

*  redress,  and  not  the  lawless  whom  the 
'  coercive  measures  will  affect/  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  House  that 
this  letter  contained  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  country.  There 
had  been  thirteen  robberies,  twenty«three 
burglaries,  thirty-two  burnings,  eighty-six 
assaults,  191  notices,  twenty-four  illegal 
meetings,  thirty-one  cases  of  injury  to  pro- 
perty, twenty-three  to  cattle,  twenty-four 
to  houses,  and  twelve  homicides,  in  that 
county  in  the  last  year.  When  the  system 
had  commenced,  it  had  been  directed 
against  all  individuals,  without  any  dis- 
tinction ;  but  now  the  contest  lay  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Protestants  knew  their  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  felt  how  unavailing  were 
their  struggles.  The  Magistrates  and 
political  authorities  had  made  every  exer- 
tion to  suppress  such  a  dreadful  state  of 
tyranny.  Assemblies  to  resist  the  law 
were  but  too  easily  formed.  The  revolu- 
tionary reformers  met  together,  and  were 
prepared  for  the  commission  of  crime. 
They  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  and  to  act  when  called 
upon.  They  next  supplied  themselves 
with  arms,  and  their  arrangements  were 
so  made,  that  no  persons  ever  went  to 
commit  their  outrages  where  they  could  be 
known.  They  crossed  fields,  they  traversed 
bogs,  and  they  never  came  in  contact  with 
the  police,  or  if  they  did,  and  a  contest 
took  place,  they  abandoned  the  wounded 
man  to  his  fate;  and,  although  he  was 
sacrificed,  he  never  betrayed  his  com- 
panions. There  were  instances  of  this 
which  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge. 
An  armed  party  of  twenty  had  once  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  a  farmer's  house  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  arms.  They  waited 
outside  for  an  opportunity  of  finding  the 
door  open  and  rushing  in  to  effect  their 
criminal  purpose.  This  opportunity  did 
not  occur,  but,  after  waiting  some  time, 
they  caught  one  of  the  farmer's  sons,  a 
lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
they  ordered  him  to  go  to  his  father's  door 
and  open  it.  He  refused,  and  they  threat- 
ened to  shoot  him.    He  still  refused,  and 


they  beat  him  unmercifully  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets  but  in  vain.  They 
then  went  to  the  door,  and  showed  the 
father  that  they  had  caught  his  son,  and 
threatened  to  murder  the  boy  if  the  door 
was  not  opened.  The  farmer  had  two 
other  sons,  who  quickly  armed  themselves, 
and  the  party  outside  fired  a  volley,  with- 
out, however,  hurting  any  body.  The 
persons  within  the  house  fired  and  shot 
one  of  the  assailants,  and  wounded 
another,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  made 
off,  apd  left  the  wounded  man  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other  party.  The  wounded 
man  was  then  conveyed  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  Magistrates  attended  there.  At 
length  the  father  of  the  wounded  man 
came  to  the  hospital  and  requested  to  see 
his  son.  This  was  of  course  granted,  and 
all  that  the  father  wanted  was,  to  say: 
'*  Son,  hold  fast,  and  die  like  a  man.^ 
Let  the  House  recollect  the  state  in  which 
the  son  was  placed,  wounded  and  taken 
in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  judge 
from  it,  whether  in  such  a  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, the  ordinary  power  of  the  law  could 
be  sufficient  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  well- 
disposed  and  valuable  members  of  society. 
The  combinations  of  the  people  had  been 
formed  in  the  first  instance  for  political 
objects,  but  they  were  now  made  applic- 
able to  all  other  purposes.  The  Terry 
Alt  law  came  in  constant  competition  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  invariably  put  it 
down.  If  two  laws  came  into  competition, 
that  which  was  the  most  powerful,  and 
was  sanctioned  the  most  by  the  people, 
would  be  sure  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
the  other ;  and  the  truth  of  this  had  been 
fully  established  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to 
which  he  was  now  alluding.  In  fact,  the 
law  which  had  the  power  to  punish  with 
most  certainty,  and  with  most  severity, 
was  sure  to  triumph.  If  any  man  should 
transgress  the  law  of  Terry  Alt  he  was 
sure  to  be  attacked  by  night  or  day^ 
in  going  to  the  fair,  or  returning  from 
the  market,  or  upon  some  other  occasion  ; 
and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  sooner  or  later. 
No  man  could  escape  with  impunity; 
whilst  if  a  man  violated  the  law  of  the 
land  he  was  as  sure  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. Of  490  crimes  committed  last 
year  in  the  King's  County,  only  twelve  as 
yet  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  all,  not  twenty  would  be 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted;  so  that 
the  chances  of  escape  were  about  twenty 
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or  thirty  to  one,  and  which,  in  fact,  was 
sayiog,  that  offenders  against  the  law  of 
the  land  were  almost  certain  of  an  im- 
punity. The  law  of  Terry  Alt,  therefore, 
had  put  down  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
hoD.  member  for  Middlesex  had  talked  of 
the  Special  Commissions,  and  had  declared 
that  they  were  the  proper  course  for  the 
prevention  of  crime.  He  had  argued  in 
this  way  because  the  Special  Commissions 
had  been  effectual  in  the  county  of  Clare ; 
but  he  must  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  that  the  state  of  Clare  had  been 
totally  different  from  the  system  which 
now  prevailed  throughout  the  disturbed 
districts.  In  the  county  of  Clare  the 
crimes  had  been  committed  by  daylight, 
but  they  were  now  perpetrated  in  the 
King^s  County,  so  that  no  evidence  could 
be  procured  to  convict  the  guilty.  He 
would  defy  any  Gentleman  to  point  out 
any  way  in  which  the  Special  Commis- 
sions could  by  any  possibility  be  made 
effectual  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  outrages  were  now  committed 
in  the  King's  County.  Hon.  Members 
bad  set  themselves  most  strenuously 
against  Courts- martial,  but  he  would  with 
reference  to  Courts-martial  say,  that  they 
comprised  none  of  the  objections  whicn 
had  been  urged  against  them  with  respect 
to  the  new  offences.  One  offence,  for  in- 
stance, was,  that  of  a  man's  being  out  of 
his  house  at  night  after  a  certain  hour, 
and  the  evidence  in  such  cases  could  not 
be  difficult  to  collect,  for  it  would  consist 
of  the  police  officers  and  the  Magistrates 
who  had  caught  them  out  of  their  houses. 
The  Courts-martial  were  not  to  supply  the 
evidence,  but  it  was  a  tribunal  which  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  ;  and  he  could  bring 
forward  many  strong  facts  of  Jurors  being 
intimidated,  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
heard  said  to  the  contrary  in  that  House. 
A  statement  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  there 
w^  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  witnesses 
had  been  recently  injured  on  account  of 
evidence  which  they  had  given  against 
criminals.  He  had  felt  astonished  when 
he  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber make  the  assertion.  It  was  notorious 
to  everybody  who  knew  anything  of  Ire- 
land, that  a  very  great  number  of  the 
numerous  assault  cases  that  occurred  in 
Ireland  were  committed  on  the  persons 
who  had  acted  the  part  of  prosecutors 
or  witnesses,   not  only  in  criminal   pro- 

ceediogSy    but  in  civil  cases.     As   a 


Magistrate  he  could  say,  that  he  knew 
personally,  at  least  forty  cases  of  thii  sort 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  alone.  Proofs  of 
this  fact  could  be  easily  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Assistant  Barristers.  There 
was  a  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  found 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  entertained 
a  still  stronger  objection,  and  this  was  a 
part  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  essential, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  succeed  io  show- 
ing, that  however  plausible  the  objectioDs 
might  apoear,  they  were,  in  fact,  without 
any  foundation.  He  alluded  to  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  authorized  the  Magis- 
trates of  Police  to  enter  houses  by  night. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  when  a  similar 
power  had  been  given  to  Magistrates  on 
former  occasions  it  had  been  very  much 
abused,  and  that  many  cruel  and  scandal- 
ous offences  had  been  committed  under 
the  sanction,  or  at  least  by  means,  of  that 
part  of  the  law.  It  had  likewise  been 
stated  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another  place, 
that  the  power  had  been  much  abused. 
He  would  not  venture  to  dispute  the  point 
with  the  noble  Lord,  and,  indeed,  he  would 
concede  the  point  that  the  cases  which  had 
been  stated,  had  really  occurred,  and  just 
as  they  had  been  represented.  But,  if  he 
admitted  that  they  had  occurred,  he  must 
beg  the  House  to  recollect  it  was  under  a 
system  and  a  state  of  law  totally  different 
from  that  which  now  existed,  and  which 
would  exist  when  the  present  Bill  should 
have  passed.  These  abuses  had,  in  fact, 
happened  under  a  system  which  afforded 
every  facility  to  abuse ;  and  was  it  not 
wrong  to  infer  from  that,  that  such  abuses 
were  likely  to  occur  again  ?  When  the  In- 
surrection Act  had  been  formerly  in  force, 
there  had  been  no  Petty  Sessions;  the 
Magistrates  tried  cases  privately,  and  were 
not  responsible  for  their  conduct.  The 
officers  who  administered  the  laws  of  the 
Magistrates  were  well  known  in  Ireland  by 
the  name  of  little  barony  constables,  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  peace  officers,  under  the 
absolute  control  of^  the  Magistrates,  with 
very  small  salaries,  and  likely,  therefore, 
to  sacrifice  everything  in  orcfer  to  please 
those  on  whom  they  depended.  Was  this 
at  all  similar  to  anything  which  now 
existed?  At  present  all  proceedings  of 
the  Magistrates  were  open,  and  they  acted 
under  the  eye  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  under  a  police  system,  which  if  not 
perfect,  was  still  the  very  best  system  of 
police  which  existed.  Many  gentlemen  in 
that  corps  bad  places  of  exceeding  valati 
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and  it  was  not  likely  they  would  commit 
any  CTeat  abuse  of  power.  But  the  powers 
which  hon.  Members  hesitated  to  confer 
under  this  Bill  in  fact  already  existed  in 
Ireland,  for  if  a  Magistrate  issued  a  war- 
rant for  an  apprehension  for  a  felony,  it 
might' rest  in  auiet  even  for  a  year,  or  dur- 
ing that  period  frequent  searches  might  be 
made  under  its  authority.  He  had  never 
beard  of  one  single  complaint  of  any  abuse 
of  thb  power,  and,  if  it  were  not  given 
under  this  Bill,  he  believed  that  the  new 
law  would  not  be  likely  to  be  very  efficient. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
bad  made  some  statements  in  order  to 
show  that  there  was  no  connexion  be- 
tween predial  and  political  agitation,  and 
that  he  believed,  that  the  disturbances  arose 
solely  from  distress.  He  (Lord  Oxman- 
town)  thought  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  state  a  few  facts  which  would  fully 
show  that  these  outrages  proceeded,  not 
from  distress,  but  entirely  from  political 
agitation,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  political  agitation  influenced  and 
produced.  The  Terry  Alt  system  had 
commenced  immediately  after  the  tithe 
meeting  he  had  alluded  to  was  held,  and 
immediately  after  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  had  delivered  his  ex- 
citing speech  in  the  King's  County.  This 
might  by  possibility  be  accidental,  nor  did 
he  mean  to  show  that  they  were  connected ; 
but  still  he  thought  that  some  little  ground 
was  formed  for  suspicion.  At  that  time 
there  had  been  no  forcible  attempt  to 
collect  tithes  in  the  King's  County,  nor 
had  there  been  there  any  tithe  outrages, 
with  at  least  a  very  few  exceptions ;  for 
the  moment  the  tithe  meeting  took  place 
the  Protestant  clergy  gave  up  all  attempts 
to  collect  them.  He  would  maintain, 
therefore,  that  tithes  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Terry  Alt  system,  and,  as  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  distress,  he  could  not 
but  infer  that  it  was  connected  chiefly 
with  the  inflammatory  speeches  delivered 
to  the  poor.  The  flrst  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  Terry  Altism  was  a  respect- 
able farmer,  and  therefore  a  man  not  in 
distress.  In  the  numerous  robberies  for 
arms  scarcely  an  instance  occurred  in  the 
King's  County,  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
where  any  money  had  been  demanded  or 
taken.  Many  instances  had  occurred 
where  money  had  been  offered  and  had 
been  refused.  Distress,  therefore,  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  these  acts.  Another 
UxX  ia  corroboration  of  bis  opinioa  was, 


that  no  witnesses  had  come  forward,  not- 
withstanding such  very  large  rewards  had 
been  offered  for  King's  evidence.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  stated,  that*  as 
much  as  12,000/.  had  been  offered  in  re- 
ward for  evidence,  and  that  very  little  of 
it  had  been  claimed.  If  persons  had  been 
driven  by  urgent  distress  to  commit  these 
crimes,  was  it  to  be  believed  that  they 
would  resist  such  temptations  of  so  large  a 
reward,  accompanied  with  the  certainty  of 
their  being  sent  out  of  the  country  and 
made  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  ?  He  had  another  fact  still  stronger. 
There  was  no  instance  of  any  Protestant 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Terry  Alt 
system.  He  repeated,  that  distress  was 
not  the  source  of  these  outrages.  No, 
the  case  was  this  —  that  the  whole 
system  was  one  which  was  essentially 
revolutionary.  It  was  a  system  of  in- 
timidation which  had  induced  many 
of  the  Protestant  peasantry  to  join  in  it 
from  motives  of  interest,  because  he  felt 
that  if  he  offered  any  opposition  to  the 
lawless  bands  of  men  who  carried  on  a 
system  of  intimidation,  he  would  be  among 
the  first  victims  to  their  fury.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  putting  down 
these  disturbances  by  certain  Associations. 
As  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Wexford,  there  was  in  Ireland  a  revo- 
lutionary party — a  party,  he  would  say, 
which  was  looking,  not  merely  to  revolu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment, but  to  revolution,  accompanied  with 
confiscation  of  property.  That  party 
made  use  of  the  name  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  as  the  rallying 
cry — as  the  centre  of  their  Union — as 
the  successful  guide  to  the  attainment  of 
political  power.  The  attempt  to  put 
down  these  Associations  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  might  appear 
to  be  well  directed  ;  but  did  his  address  to 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  tell  them  with 
justice  that  if  they  pursued  their  present 
career  they  were  the  enemies  of  their 
country  ?  It  might  even  do  this;  but  would 
that  peasantry  believe  him  to  be  sincere  in 
their  cause?  Or  were  they  not  sharp 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  to  them  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  indebted 
for  his  popularity  ?  Were  they  not  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  through  their 
means  he  had  achieved  much  ?  Witliout 
their  aid  would  the  Terry  Alts  have  ex- 
isted? Why,  while  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Terry  Alts  were  active  elsewhere ;  and 
could  that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  for 
a  moment  believe,  that  it*  he  were  willing 
to  disband  his  troops  they  would  not  at 
once  pronounce  him  as  a  traitor  from  their 
cause?  He  (Lord  Oxmantown)  would 
admit,  that  this  was  a  strong  measure,  but 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  stronger 
than  the  exigency  of  the  case  required ; 
and  that,  severe  as  its  provisions  might  be, 
It  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
peaceable  and  loyal  men,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  place  them  in  a  condition  much 
more  preferable  than  that  in  which  they 
were  placed  at  the  present  moment.  The 
noble  Lord  sat  down,  by  saying,  that 
he  felt  he  had  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  therefore,  he 
would  not  dwell  upon  those  measures  by 
which  he  conceived  this  measure  ought  to 
be  followed  up. 

Mr.  Ronayne  opposed  the  Bill.  He 
trusted,  that  the  same  attention  would  be 
given  to  an  advocate  of  liberty,  and  enemy 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  as  had  been 
given  to  the  last  speaker,  who  had  avowed 
himself  the  advocate  of  coercion  and  op- 
pression for  his  unhappy  country.  The 
preamble  of  this  Bill  set  forth,  that  "  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  prevalent  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  against  the  rights 
of  property,  &c."  Now,  he  was  very  much 
at  a  loss  to  understand  against  what  spe- 
cies of  property  this  dangerous  conspiracy 
was  prevalent,  except  it  were  that  of  tithes 
— a  properly  to  which  the  present  pro- 
ceedings of  Ministers  bore  no  reference. 
The  preamble  next  set  forth  the  dangers 
resulting  from  *'  tumultuous  assemblies  of 
large  bodies  of  ill-disposed  persons,  calcu- 
lated to  excite  general  alarm  and  intimi- 
dation.*' Now  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
not  the  slightest  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced to  substantiate  this  allegation  *'  of 
the  assemblage  of  large  bodies."  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  assemblages  mentioned 
had  been  in  three  or  four  of  the  inland 
counties,  and  only  proved  the  existence 
of  a  species  of  Agrarian  violence ;  but  he 
denied,  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
were  disturbing  the  free  course  of  justice. 
There  was  also  in  the  Bill  a  provision  to 
suppress  particular  associations  by  the 
anthority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  That 
was  a  most  arbitrary  provision,  the  drift 
of  which  could  easily  be  perceived.  As 
to  the  evidence  produced  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  to  connect  predial  with  politi- 
cal agitatioDi  it  contained  no  proof  wbat** 


ever  to  connect  that  predial  agitation  with 
anything  which  had  been  done  by  the 
association  which  would  be  put  down  by 
this  Bill.  On  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  then  Ministers  wished  to  pot  down 
the  Catholic  Association,  they  came  for- 
ward with  extracts  of  speeches  made  in  that 
Association,  which  they  deemed  of  a  dan- 
gerous character  and  tendency.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  not  evidence  before  the 
House  sufficient  to  ensure  a  conviction  in 
a  case  of  petty  larcency.  The  only  alleged 
ground  brought  forward  for  this  Bill  was 
contained  in  a  series  of  letters  produced 
from  the  red  box  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  who  had»not,  however, 
condescended  to  favour  the  House  with  the 
names  of  his  correspondents.  What  were 
the  reasons  for  this  mystery— >this  conceal- 
ment ?  There  could  be  but  two :  either 
that  the  parties  were  not  of  sufficient 
weight  or  responsibility,  if  named,  to  have 
produced  any  effect  on  the  House— -though 
on  this  point  he  believed,  that  the  argu* 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  con- 
cealment, was  consideration  for  the  writers 
on  the  score  of  alleged  intimidation* 
[cheers,^  Hon.  Members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House  cheered  very  vehe- 
mently, but  would  they  continue  their 
cheers  when  he  had  made  his  next  ob- 
servation ?  How  was  it,  that  the  hon. 
Secretary  had  not  retained  this  consider- 
ation for  the  whole  of  his  correspondents  ? 
How  was  it  that  when  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  a  really  respectable  and  re- 
sponsible person — why  was  not  intimida- 
tion apprehended  for  him  ?  How  was  it 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  favoured  the 
House  with  the  name  of  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents, when  that  correspondent  hap- 
pened to  be  Sir  Patrick  Bellewl  QMr. 
Stanley  :  They  were  private  letters.]  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  admission  that  these 
were  not  official  documents,  but  mere  pri- 
vate communications.  The  letter  only  of 
Sir  Patrick  Belle w,  it  appeared,  was  an 
official,  the  rest  were  all  unofficial  com- 
munications. So  that  they  were  called 
on  to  pass  this  Bill  on  the  mere  authority 
of  private  letters.  Precedents  were  very 
seductive  things,'  and  the  noble  Lord 
(Oxmantown),  following  the  example 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  read  a 
letter,  and,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  also  with- 
held the  name  of  the  writer  [Lord  Oxman- 
town said,  he  had  stated  the  fiacts  on  his 
own  responsibility  .3  Responsibility  miglit 
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certainly  be  a  very  sounding  expression » 
though  he  could  not  exactly  find  out  any 
meaning  in  it.    The  hon.  Member  spoke 
on  his  own  responsibility.     His  Majesty's 
Ministers  did  what  they  took  a  fancy  to, 
and  the  only  answer  to  every  remonstrance 
was,  that  they  acted  ''  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility/*   The  only  real  responsibi- 
lity he  had  any  confidence  in  was,  that 
which  was  understood  in  the  good  old 
fashion,  when  those  Ministers  who  be> 
trayed    their    country    ''  on    their    own 
responsibility/'   were    brought     to     the 
block.     No  instances  of  that  kind  had 
occurred    of  late  years,    although    acts 
might  have  been  perpetrated  that  called 
for  such  a  proceeding.    He  had  listened 
with  profound  attention,  the  other  even- 
ing, to  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  Harvey); 
but  on  one  point  he  differed  from  him. 
That  hon.  Member  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
measure  of  this  nature  should  have  origin- 
ated in  the  House  of  Commons.    Now, 
he  rejoiced,  that  it  had  not  originated  in 
that  House  of   Representatives,  but  in 
another  and  a  very  different  place.     He 
thought  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  character  of  that  House  if  it  originated 
there.     It  was  quite  in  keeping,  that  a 
Bill,  which  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
the  people  should  emanate  in  that  same 
House,  and  be  hurried  through  with  such 
disgraceful  haste,whichwas  the  last  to  con- 
cede the  rights  of  the  people — in  that 
House  where  the  abuses  of  every  rotten 
borough  were  protected  with  such  foster- 
ing care  six  months  ago  {oh  1  oh  /].     He 
did  not  care  for  the  "  oh !  oh  1 "  of  hon. 
Members ;  he  was  not  to  be  gagged  by 
them,  as  they  were  about  to  gag  his  un- 
fortunate country.     He  had  also  received 
letters  from  Ireland,  and  he  would  read 
one  to  the  House,  which  was  not  anony- 
mous.   This  letter,  which  bore  date  last 
week,  ^'  strongly  urged  the  Irish  Members 
to  fight  hard,  and  not  allow  so  atrocious  a 
measure  to  pass,  for  which,  it  added,  there 
was  not  the   slightest  necessity.     Many 
English  Members  had  acted  a  glorious  part 
in  opposing  it.     There  was  going  to  be  a 
larg^  county  meeting  in  a  day  or  two  to 
petition  against  it.     As  to  the  Conserva- 
tites,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they 
would  vote  for  tying  logs  to  the  legs  of 
every  Irishman,  if  a  bill  to  that  effect 
were  brought  before  Parliament."    This 
was  the  efiect  of  the  letter,  and  now  he 
would  inform  the  House  whose  opinions 


these  were;  the  writer  was  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  one  of  the  late  Members  of  that 
House,  and  than  whom  not  a  wortliier  or 
more  excellent  gentleman  could  be  men- 
tioned. Was  not  the  evidence  of  such  a 
man  much  more  important  and  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  of  the  twenty-six  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates,  whose  appointments 
had  been  made  by  his  Majesty's  present 
weak  Ministry?  that  Ministry,  who  set 
up  for  such  impartiality  as  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  either  side;  whose  banner- motto 
was — 

"  Xros  Tyriuave  mihi  nuUo  diflcrimine  agetur." 
The  Ministry  had  also  another  important 
argument  for  their  proceedings.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had,  the  other  night, 
amongst  other  documents,  introduced  with 
g^at  theatrical  effect,  a  miserable  ballad,^ 
which  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
an  admiring  auditory.  If  they  were  in 
want  of  arguments,  he  could  produce  one 
in  the  shape  of  a  broader  sheet  of  paper 
than  their  ballad,  and  which  contained 
much  more  important  matter,  and  which 
was  signed,  moreover,  by  no  unimportant 
characters — at  the  head  of  the  list  appear- 
ing the  name  of  E.  G.  Stanley,  a  name 
followed  by  others  no  less  distinguished, 
such  as  those  of  D.  Joy,  E.  Mann,  D. 
Stanley,  with  God  save  the  King.  That  do- 
cument was  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Irish  Government  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  list 
of  persons  who  were  processed  under  it. 
This  was  no  newspaper  statement ;  it  was 
an  official  document,  and  a  little  more 
important  than  the  right  hon.  Secreta- 
ry's ballad.  That  document  authorised 
the  enforcement  of  processes  for  a  large 
amount  of  tithes  in  different  parishes,  the 
value  of  many  of  the  tithes  claimed  being 
but  a  farthing.  There  he  found  a  case  in 
which,  at  the  suit  of  a  rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  a 
poor  man  was  obliged  to  come  a  very  long 
journey  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
pay  tithe  due  to  that  rev.  gentleman, 
amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one  penny. 
He  did  not  say,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer was  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  clergy.  It 
was,  perhaps,  worse  than  the  average.  Its 
truth,  however,  could  not  be  doubted, 
for  he  had  documents  in  his  hand,  written 
by  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  to  prove  it.  He 
had  to  complain,  too,  that  the  law  officers 
carried  the  law  into  execution  in  a  manner 
most  unfavourable  to  the  people.  The 
proclamation  was  issued  on  November 
21 1  and  ought  not  to  have  been  eofoiccd 
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this  law.  It  would  be  better,  in  hitf 
opinion,  to  reverse  the  proceedings  and 
first  make  the  law  worthy  of  being  vindi- 
cated. Let  them  remove  the  causes  of 
the  grievances,  and  make  the  laws  so  that 
the  people  could  admire  them  for  their  jus- 
tice, and  then  they  would  willingly  obey 
them.  His  poetic  countryman  was  a  pro- 
phet as  well  as  a  poet.  Mr.  Moore  sald^ 
most  justly — 

'*  As  long  as  Popish  spade  and  scjrthe 
Shall  dig  and  cut  the  Sassanagh's  tithe. 
And  Popish  purses  pay  the  toUt 
On  Heaven*s  road  fur  Sassaoagb  loula — 


till  December  2 1 .  The  law  ofBcers  of  the 
Crown,  however,  carried  it  into  execution, 
in  his  opinion,  most  illegally,  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  days.  In  one  case,  indeed,  it 
was  ruled  against  the  Attorney  General. 
Would  that  House  suffer  such  a  system 
to  continue  ?  Pledges  had  been  given  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  that  the 
present  measure  should  not  be  used  for 
the  enforcement  of  tithes,  and  the  noble 
Lord  who  sat  for  Nottingham,  also  labour- 
ed to  show,  that  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  applying  it  for  that  purpose  *  but 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  gave 
no  sign  of  assent  to  the  proposition.  The 
people  of  Ireland  recollected  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  declaration  that  he 
would  never  sufifer  any  portion  of  Church 
property  to  be  diverted  from  ecclesiastical 
uses.  That  declaration  had  remained  un- 
retracted  up  to  the  present  hour.  Was 
the  tithe  system,  then,  calculated  to  re- 
store peace  to  Ireland  ?  Was  it  calculated 
to  restore  peace  to  that  country,  that  her 
destinies  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  made  that  declaration?  The 
Irish  could  not  forget  that  eighteen  months 
ago,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
posed an  Arms  Bill  for  Ireland,  which 
exposed  every  man  to  be  transported,  who 
had  a  musket  in  his  possession  not  brand- 
ed and  registered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government.  The  Irish  could  not  forget 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the 
first  person  to  suggest  changing  the  venue. 
The  propositions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  rejected  by  the  Parliament  be- 
fore it  was  Reformed,  and  were  they  to  be 
carried  by  acclamation  in  the  first  Reform- 
ed Parliament?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man talked  of  reading  Ireland  a  lesson  ; 
he  was  afraid  that  it  might  be  in  charac- 
ters of  blood.  Could  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman teach  a  lesson  to  8,000,000  of 
people?  Let  him  first  learn  the  discreet 
lesson  to  do  no  wrong.  Let  him  also 
learn  that  the  law  derives  all  its  force  from 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people.  The  three 
estates  might  make  the  laws;  but  they 
would  have  no  force,  if  they  were  opposed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  What  was 
the  tithe  system  ?  It  was  unparalleled  in 
the  whole  history  of  wrong.  It  was  a 
Church  which  would  be  overpaid,  suppos- 
ing every  Irishman  a  member  of  it,  levy- 
ing all  its  revenue  from  those  who  never 
profited  by  its  doctrines.  But  it  was  said, 
Uiat  the  Bill  was  necessary  to  vindicate 


So  )on^  the  merry  reign  shall  be 
Of  Captain  Rock  and  his  ikmily." 

The  people  were  told  they  must  acquiesce 
in  these  laws ;  but  he  should  like  to  know, 
when  a  bad  law  was  got  rid  of  by  acquiea- 
cine  in  it?  The  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Billof  Rights  were  not  got  by  acqnieacence. 
No  improvement  was  ever  made  by  any 
Government  in  its  institutions,  nnfeas  it 
were  coerced  by  some  moral  or  physical 
necessity.  Bad  laws  would  remain  for 
ever,  if  the  people  acquiesced  in  them ; 
for  the  instant  they  were  established,  a 
host  of  people  were  found  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  them.  He  entreated  the 
House  not  to  pass  the  Bill,  which  did  but 
crown  whole  ages  of  misrule  with  a  con- 
centration of  all  the  virus  of  all  the  abom- 
inable principles  of  Toryism.  He  could 
not  congratulate  the  Whig  Ministry  on' 
their  new  allies  from  the  Tory  camp, 
including  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  :  and  he  thought  that 
such  (rentlemen  opposite  as  had  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  their  old  principles  would' 
be  inclined  to  suspect  the  motives  of  their 
Tory  friends,  and  exclaim 

**  Non  tali  auxilio,  neo  defensoriboa  istis, 
TempuB  eget." 

In  the  support  of  the  Whig^,  however, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
had  led  the  House  astray  by  the  pathetic 
story  he  had  told  of  an  event  which  hap- 
pened nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  and  if  the 
House  had  not  subsequently  been  disa- 
bused, it  would  have  retained  the  impres-' 
sion  that  the  event  narrated  was  of  recent 
occurrence,  and  was  a  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  talked  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  landlords  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
defend  the  landlords,  for  there  was  much 
misery  in  Ireland.  Would  the  House  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  that  country,  the 
most    productive  of   the  best    of  food. 
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abounding  in  cattle,  pigs,  and  corn^would 
the  House  believe  that  3,000,000  out  of 
the  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  never  tasted 
animal  food  except  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Easter  Sunday  ?    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
wished  them,  however,  to  consider  the 
tithes  as  having  no  part  in  causing  all  the 
misery  of  Ireland.    The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet wished  to  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
tithes  of  Ireland.    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  sensible  of  many  of  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land— but  what  had  he  ever  done  to  reme- 
dy them?     For  six  years  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  administered  the  Government 
of  that  country;  he  had  supported,  with 
all  his  power,  that  system  of  ascendancy 
which  had  been  the  curse  of  Ireland — he 
had  supported  the  claims  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  i^ainst  the  peasantry,  and  had 
not  taken  any  one  step  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  which  he  the  other  night  so  pathetically 
complained.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
studiously  prepared  that  oration,  and  cer- 
tainly he  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  House ;   but  while  the  affecting  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
influenced  the  House,  he  himself  had  not 
been  affected  by  it.     He  had  turned  im- 
mediately to  some  trifling  criticism  about 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  Amendment.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  almost  disposed  to 
sing  them  the  song  of  "Tarry  awhile 
with  me.**     He  had  mixed  up  tragedy  and 
farce  and  comedy  all  in  one  breath.     If 
he  had  felt  the  horror  he  had  painted,  he 
could  not  so  suddenly  have  cnanged  his 
tone.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  jesting  on 
the    misery  he    had  sketched,  reminded 
him  of  Cowper's  lines 

"  While  peals  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes.'* 

In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Member  thanked 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which 
it  had  heard  him.  He  implored  the 
House  not  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  not  to 
leave  the  destmies  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  who  had  admitted 
himself  to  be  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Browne:  The  hon.  Mem*' 
berwho  had  last  spoken,  had  maintained 
that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the 
House  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent measure.  He  begged  to  say,  that  he 
had  himself  received  the  strongest  testi- 
mony as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  from  men  of 
character,  of  high  station,  and  of  great 
importance  in  that  House.     As  far  as  he 


could  understand,  it  would  seem  that  every 
man  except  those  who  had  entered  the 
House  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  particular 
party  had  given  their  support  to  this  mea- 
sure.    He  was  well  aware  that  any  hon. 
Member  who  should  stand  up  to  state  his 
opinions  broadly  and    manfully  required 
the  aid  of  some  moral  courage,  because 
there  was  a  party  in  Ireland,  which  ex- 
tended itself  even  into  that  House,  whowere 
apt  to  torture  the  best  into  the  worst  motives. 
It  required  some  physical  courage,  because 
this  party   held  up   those   who  honestly 
stated   their  opinions   to  public  odium; 
but  he  believed  there  was  no  independent 
man  in  that  House  from   Ireland  who, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  taking  a  firm  gr6und 
in  the  present  time,  could  be  so  lost  ta 
the  interests  of  his  country,  could  be  such 
a  recreant  to  her,  as  to  allow  personal 
considerations  to  interpose  between  him- 
and  his  duty.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
honestly  believed  this  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  safety  of  Ireland.     He 
believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  the  Executive  of  Ireland 
with  these  powers,  with  a  view  to  secure 
what  remained   of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  to  protect  life  and  property,  which 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  Agrarian  agita-- 
tors.     Undoubtedly  there  were  some  per- 
sons who  throve  and  trafficked  upon  the 
ills  of  their  country.     He  knew  it  was 
quite  natural   for  the  hon.    and   learned 
member  for  Dublin,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  to  protest  against  and  denounce 
all  those  measures  that  had  the  effect  of 
restraining  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.     It  might  be  well  for  those  who 
entered  that  House  on   the  shoulders  of 
popular  clamour  to   protest  against  any 
measure  which  tended  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
that  current  which  had  carried  them  there. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  and  should  desire 
the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law.       It    was     equally    natural,     how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
desire   the    return   of  tranquillity.     The 
greatest  sufferers  in  Ireland  were  the  in- 
dustrious   peasantry,   who  -  were    cruelly  - 
punished  for  their  loyalty  to  their  King 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.     He  had  be- 
fore described  the  system  of  intimidation 
which  existed   in  the  county  of    Mayo, 
which   was    encouraged  by  the   Political- 
Unions.     The  individual  who  most  pro- 
moted it  was  a  man  driven  from  his  caste, 
and  forced  to  associate  with  the  lowest- 
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and  most  degraded  people — who  had 
been  more  than  once  tried  for  arson,  and 
almost  convicted  of  forgery ;  and  this 
was  the  man  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  been  called  the  patriot  of  Mayo. 
The  last  place  in  which  he  saw  or  heard 
that  Gentleman  was  in  the  chair  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  that 
single  circumstance  might,  he  thought,  give 
the  House  a  good  notion  of  the  Political 
Unions  and  Volunteers  of  Ireland.  He 
adjured  the  Government  not  to  falter 
and  not  to  go  back,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  pass  an  Act  to  confiscate 
the  landed  property  of  all  the  gentlemen 
in  Ireland,  or  to  make  them  sell  their 
estates.  He  would  heartily  give  the 
Ministers  his  humble  support,  as  the  Bill 
was  the  only  means,  he  believed,  by  which 
the  country  could  get  rid  of  the  terrible 
tyranny  which  now  oppressed  it. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Roche:  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  reasons  which  influence 
me,  in  opposing  every  stage  of  the  present 
Bill,  I  must  take  leave  to  refute,  as  far 
at  least  as  regards  myself,  the  sarcasm  or 
insinuation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  but  one,  **  that  several  Irish 
Members  owed  their  seats  in  this  House 
to  the  sole  protection  of  a  certain  distin- 
guished individual,  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin."  Sir,  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  splendid  talents  and  patriotism  of  that 
distinguished  personage  —  I  sit  here 
indebted  to  no  persons,  to  no  pledge,  or 
compact,  beyond  the  affection  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  their  confidence  in  my  prin- 
ciples and  intentions — principles  which  the 
distinguished  individual  alluded  to  has 
often  certainly  done  me  the  gratifying 
honour  of  recognizing.  Sir,  with  regard  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  were  it  not 
for  its  paramount — its  vital  importance  to 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  destinies  of  Ire- 
land— a  country  alternately  coerced,  neg- 
lected, or  quacked  ;  for  be  its  disease 
what  it  may,  the  chalibeate,  or  steel, 
remedy  is  ever  sure  to  be  applied.  Were 
it  not  also.  Sir,  for  its  great  though  not 
equally  immediate  importance  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  England,  which,  if  it 
cruelly  or  coldly  looks  on  while  the  march 
of  these  arbitrary  enactments  are  ap- 
proaching its  own  shores,  vainly  imagin- 
ing it  can  say,  **  so  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther,"  may  ere  long  render  itself  ex- 
posed to  the  application  of  the  adage 
quoted  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Dublin,  the  other  evening — **  tnulatonomme 


de  t$  fabula  narraturj*  Sir,  were  it  not 
for  these  considerations  and  the  Tespooai- 
bility  which  I  feel  devolves  on  me  as  an 
Irish  representative  to  express  my  senti* 
ments,  however  briefly,  on  so  momentous 
an  occasion,  I  would  be  unwilling  to  detain 
the  House  by  any  remarks  I  could  ofler^ 
uninteresting  as  they  must  be  afler  such  a 
prolongation  of  the  debate,  and  such  an 
exhaustion  of  the  subject.  Allow  me  first. 
Sir,  to  assure  the  House  that  no  one  could 
be  more  ready  than  I  am  to  arm  the  Go- 
vernment, not  certainly  with  overstrained 
and  arbitrary  powers,  suppressive  of  the 
Constitution,  but  still  with  amply  suffi- 
cient means  to  punish  crime,  put  down 
disturbance  and  secure  peace  and  g^d 
order,  because  no  one.  Sir,  can  be  more 
conscious  than  I  am,  that  peace  and 
good  order  are  the  end  and  essence  of 
good  Government,  that  it  is  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  blessings  men  have  congre- 
gated togetheri  and  that  they  constitute 
alike  the  basis  of  personal  security  and 
public  prosperity.  But,  Sir,  when  i  find 
by  recent  and  reiterated  experience  that 
tliose  indispensable  objects  nave  been  ob* 
tained,  and  can  be  maintained,  by  the 
known,  existing,  and  venerated  laws  of  the 
land — when  I  find  that  crimes  as  flagi- 
tious and  disturbances  as  serious,  as  those 
now  complained  of,  have  been  subdued  by 
vigorous  yet  constitutional  means,  and 
when  I  further  find,  that  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land, thus  restored  to  peace  and  good 
order,  have  since  continued  in  the  most 
perfect  and  praiseworthy  state  of  tran- 
quillity, the  most  reluctant  person,  if  at 
all  candid,  must  be  forced  to  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion,  that  those  novel  and  cruel 
expedients  are  not  only  unnecessary,  (and 
even  superfluity  is  in  itself  a  legislative 
evil),  but  that  they  inflict  a  deep,  a  deadly, 
and  a  wanton  wound  on  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  liberties  and  security  of  the 
people — measures.  Sir,  which  should  not 
be  thought  of,  and  could  not  be  justified, 
unless  rebellion  raged  throughout  the 
land,  whereas  they  are  monstrously 
brought  forward  to  suppress  some  few 
hundred  rabble  or  ruffians,  unactuated  by 
revolutionary  or  rebellious  motives,  but 
who  prey  upon  property,  because,  I  fear, 
they  conceive  property  pays  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  misery,  yet  whose  crimes 
and  disturbances  demand  immediate  pun- 
ishment and  suppression.  And  why.  Sir* 
has  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  regdar 
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law  of  the  land  produced,  in  other  coun- 
ties^  the  good  and  lasting  effects  I  have 
stated,  but  because  a  degree  of  solemnityy 
awe,  and  reverence  attached  to  them 
which  will  never  be  extended  to  military 
tribunals^ — tribunals  abhorred  in  no  country 
more,  nor  with  more  justice,  than  in  Ire- 
land.. We  are  told,  however,  Sir,  that 
the  administration  of  these  coercive  mea- 
sures will  be  placed  in  such  discreet  and 
amiable  hands  (those  of  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey),  that  no  fear  need  be  appre- 
hended or  entertained  of  any  abuse,  as  if 
he  possessed  ubiquity  and  could  be  every- 
where ;  but.  Sir,  I  for  one  have  not  seen 
that  discretion  or  amiability  so  happily 
exemplified  in  his  late  conduct,  or  in  the 
forced  and  recent  collection  of  tithes — an 
impost  which  has  been  and  will  be,  till 
extinguished,  the  primary  and  perennial 
source  of  Ireland's  indignation  and  dis- 
traction, and  which  glossed  even  as  it 
may,  will  ever  be  deemed  a  grossly  unjust 
exaction  by  all  those  who  do  not  partici- 
pate either  in  its  spiritual  doctrines  or 
temporal  advantage.  But,  Sir,  be  the 
disposition  of  the  individual,  thus  armed  be- 
yond the  established  laws,  ever  so  amiable,  is 
national  liberty  and  individual  safety  to  be 
thus  placed,  as  it  were,  under  the  sword 
of  Damocles  1  Is  this  to  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  that  was  held  out  to  us  ? 
Is  this  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  No, 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  treatment  Ireland  ex- 
pected or  deserved  from  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament, and  from  those  that  possessed 
such  friendship,  and  held  out  such  prom- 
ises to  us,  which  almost  forces  me  to  re- 
peat : ''  God  preserve  us  from  such  friends, 
we  may  protect  ourselves  from  our  ene- 
mies." Their  maxim  is,  Sir,  to  make 
coercion  precede  or,  at  least,  accompany  re- 
dress, and  fear  stand  in  place  of  love,  tlie 
very  reverse  of  what  has  ever  been  found  to 
operate  a  sound  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  the  human  mind — No,  Sir,  these 
are  not  the  remedies  Ireland  stands  in 
need  of — she  wants  rational  and  concilia- 
tory laws  administered  in  that  spirit — she 
wants  relief  for  the  poverty,  the  misery, 
the  non-employment,  and  non-protection 
of  her  people,  who  imagining  they  are 
made  no  account  of  in  society,  but  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
therefore,  unhappily  think  that  they  can 
only  obtain  attention  and  redress  by  force 
and  intimidation.  Give  them.  Sir,  a  stake 
in  society—  give  them  an  interest  in  peace  1 
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and  good  order,  peace  and  good  order 
will  be  the  result.  It  is  to  this  we  should 
direct  our  whole  energy,  and  not  to  ex- 
asperating measures,  and  if  we  do  so 
direct  our  energies,  be  assured  we  shall 
reap  the  most  gratifying  harvest.  I  shall 
conclude,  Sir,  by  uniting  my  humble 
voice  to  that  of  my  country,  unequi- 
vocally expressed  in  the  multitude  of 
petitions  against  these  unconstitutional 
measures,  which  this  day  crowded  your 
Table,  (whereas,  not  more  I  believe  than 
one  petition  appeared  in  their  favour,) — 
namely,  that  you  would  grant  redress 
before  you  inflicted  coercion,  meantime 
subduing  lawlessness,  should  it  unhap- 
pily continue,  by  constitutional  means ; 
and  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation — if  con- 
trary to  every  impulse  of  the  human 
mind,  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  should 
still  be  incorrigible,  upon  none  need  yoa 
rely  more  effectually  than  upon  the  Irish 
Members  for  support,  for  who  are  more 
interested  than  they,  in  the  peace,  good  or- 
der, and  consequent  prosperity,  of  the 
country  ?  But  we  cannot  allow  measures 
so  uncalled  for,  so  unconstitutional,  so 
despotic,  so  particularly  unbecoming  the 
professed  friends  of  liberty — measures 
calculated  to  exasperate  rather  than  heal, 
measures  that  may  affect  the  very  integ- 
rity of  the  Empire,  to  pass  without  most 
anxiously,  most  energetically,  and  per- 
severingly  deprecating  and  denouncing 
them. 

Sir  John  Key  wished,  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  He  conceived,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  impartial  man,  who  had 
heard  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place 
on  this  subject,  not  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  stronger  powers,  to  put  down  the 
disgraceful  insubordination  that  at  present 
existed  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  said,  that 
those  who  supported  this  measure  wished 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  in  Ireland.  He 
was  as  ardent  a  friend  to  the  Constitution 
as  any  man  in  that  House,  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  there  existed  at  present  any- 
thing like  constitutional  liberty  in  Ireland? 
He  would  ask,  whether  any  man  could 
deny,  that  there  existed  no  liberty  there 
just  now,  save  the  liberty  of  violating  the 
laws,  and  murdering  the  peaceable  inl.a- 
bitants  of  the  country  ?  No  one  cou  d 
be  more  desirous  than  he  was  to  see  rt^ 
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medial  measured  introduced  for  the  benefit   to  the  Repeat  of  the  Uniont  he  would  beg 
and  improvement  of  that  long  mitgovem-    to  inform  him,  that  he  (Mr.  0'FeiTaU)hed, 


ed  country;  and  he  was  quite  confident 
that  such  measures  would  be  brought  for- 
ward by  his  Majesty's  Government  with 
the  least  possible  delay ;  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  previous  to  the  carry- 
ing such  measures  into  effect,  that  the 
lawless  agitation  that  prevailed  in  Ireland 
should  be  put  down.     He  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  intentions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  do  justice  to  Ireland ; 
and  he  trusted  that^  amongst  other  reme- 
dial measures,  a  modified  and  improved 
system  of  poor  laws — a  system  that,  while 
it  protected  the  productive  industry  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  would  compel 
the   absentee  landlords  and  rich  propri- 
etors to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
destitute  poor — would  be  introduced  into 
Ireland:    until  something  like  that  was 
done,  it  was  idle  to  talk  about  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  would  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  but,  m  doing  so,  he  should  not 
feel  himself  precluded  from  objecting  to 
several  of  its  clauses  in  Committee.     In- 
deed, he  hoped  to  see  the  measure  consi- 
derably modified  in  the  Committee.     He 
conceived  that,  instead  of  acting  against 
the  true  interests  of  liberty,  rightly  un- 
derstood, by  voting  for  a  measure  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  that  now  before  the 
House,  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  it  might 
appear,  he  did  that  which  every  friend  of 
liberty  ought  to  do — he  did  that  which 
went  to  restore  individual  freedom,  and  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland, 
and  to  place  upon  a  lasting  foundation  the 
liberties,  the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of 
that  too-long  distracted  country. 

Mr.  O'FerraU  said,  he  should  not,  pro- 
bably, have  risen  upon  this  occasion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  observations — he  would 
say  the  unjustifiable  observations — which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Mayo,  in  reference  to  those  hon.  Members 
who,  upon  that  side  of  the  House,  felt  it 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  measure.  That 
hon.  Member  had  taunted  them  with  a 
want  of  independence.  Now,  he  would 
tell  that  hon.  Member,  that,  as  far  as  he 
(Mr.  M.  O'FerraU) was  concerned,  he  would 
not  yield  to  him  in  independence,  either 
as  regarded  property  or  principle ;  and 
he  would  further  tell  him,  that  those  who 
opposed  this  measure,  were  fully  as  inde- 
pendent as  those  who  supported  it.  If 
the  hon.  Member  alluded  to  the  pledge  as 
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in  the  face  of  his  constitaentSy  refuied  to 
take  that  pledge.  It  also  appeared  to  him, 
he  must  say,  extremely  indelicate  on  the 
part  of  that  hon.  Member  to  drag  before 
the  House  an  individual  who  had  subjected 
himself  to  a  Crown  prosecution,  and  who 
was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.    There  were  some  noble  in- 
dividuals, with  whom  that  hon.  Member 
was  acquainted,   who   had  been   so   far 
equally  unfortunate,  and,  with  that  eir« 
cnmstance  in   his  recollection,  the  hon. 
Member  should  have  forborne  from  such 
an  allusion.     He  expected  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  withdraw  the  reflections 
which  he  had  cast  upon  the  Members  for 
Ireland  who  did  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member.    As  to  the  Bill,  the  ooune  he 
should  pursue  would  please  neither  party. 
When  on  the  Committee  of  last  year, 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause    of    disturbances  in  the    Queen's 
County,  he  had  agreed  with  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  pt>litical  principles  in 
recommending  that  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  strengthened;  and  tha 
singularity  of  so  extraordinary  an  agree- 
ment of  opinion  ought  to  hate  indueed 
the  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  try  those 
powers  rather  than  resort  to  such  a  bill  as 
the  present.     It  was  most  important  to 
consider  whether  the  Bill  was  not  stronger 
than  was  necessary,  and  whether  it  might 
not  ultimately  tend  to  the  perpetration  of 
disturbance.  Several  Acts  had  been  lately 
passed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  land- 
lords, and  these  bore  very  heavily  upon  the 
poor.     In  the  Queen's  County,   and  in 
other  counties  also,    he  knew  that  the 
clearances  of  estates  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  disturbances.     There  was  no  im- 
mediate or  necessary  connexion,  as  had 
been  asserted,  between  political  agitation 
and  outrage ;  but  certainly,  if  at  a  pub- 
lic Meeting:    a  clergyman  or  a  landlord 
should  be  described  as  an  extortioner,  it 
would  create  an  unfavourable  feeling  in 
the  district  towards  him.     But,  adroitting^ 
this,  he  protested  against  destroying  the 
character  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
and  holding  him  up  as  the  cause  of  these 
disturbances,  when  there  existed  nothing 
but  very  fiinisy  evidence  to  show  any  con- 
nexion between  agitation  and  crime. 

Mr.  John  Browne  J  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  hud  no  intention  of  giving  offence 
to  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  leatl 
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of  all  to  the  hon.  member  for  Kildare. 
If  18  observations  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  assertion  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  there  were  no  in- 
dividuals of  respectability  and  station 
from  Ireland  upon  that  side  of  the  House 
that  had  come  forward  to  give  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  this  measure.  He 
(Mr.  Browne),  in  reply,  said,  that  there 
were  individuals  of  respectability  and  in* 
dependence  from  Ireland  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  had  supported  the  measure, 
but  that  the  hon .  Members  opposite,  who  had 
come  into  the  House  fettered  with  pledges, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  independent.  In 
saying  that,  he  did  not  mean  to  convey  any 
reflection  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
dare;  at  the  same  time  he  begged  to  say, 
that  though  not  a  wealthy  man,  he  had 
sufficient  property  to  render  him  as  inde* 
pendent  as  that  hon.  Member.  That  hon. 
Member  should  have  had  the  good  taste 
not  to  have  alluded,  as  he  had  done,  to 
bygone  transactions.  The  hon.  Member 
complained  of  his(Mr.  Browne's)  reference 
to  an  individual  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  Political  Union  in  the  county 
of  Mayo.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
what  he  had  stated  of  that  individual,  to 
expose  the  dangerous  characters  of  those 
who  were  leading  the  peasantry  into  diffi- 
culties and  dangers. 

Mr.  Edward  Cooper  said,  that  he  would 
give  his  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  reserving  to  himself  the  power,  when 
it  was  in  Committee,  to  object  to  many  of 
its  details.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  that 
there  did  exist  in  Ireland  a  conspiracy 
againstlife  and  property,and  that  there  were 
associations  in  that  country  which  were  in- 
consistent with  its  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  on  such  grounds  he  should  vote  for 
the  principle  of  this  measure. 

Lord  Altkoij)  observed,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  shaped  his 
Motion,  they  were  now  discussing  whether 
the  Order  of  the  Day  should  or  should 
not  be  read,  instead  of  considering  the 
main  question,  whether  this  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time.  The  Resolution 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  would  have  been 
much  more  appropriately  introduced  upon 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  instead  of 
being  brought  forward  now,  after  the  Bill 
had  been  subjected  to  such  a  protracted 
4iicu3BioD.    He  would  contend,  that  suf- 


ficient and  satisfactory  evidence  had  beea 
produced  to  prove  to  the  House  the  necef 
sity  of  such  a  measure  as  this.  The  hon* 
member  for  Middlesex  had  said,  that  be 
would  put  no  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly,  if  he  would  put  no 
confidence  in.  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  giva 
them  the  powers  with  which  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  intrust  them.  The  reasons  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  assigned  for  hit 
want  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters  were,  that  he  (Lord  Al thorp)  had  not 
acted  up  to  the  declarations  which  he  had 
made,  and  the  pledges  which  he  had  given, 
in  the  course  of  last  Session,  with  regard 
to  the  remedial  measures,  especially  as  re** 
spected  the  amendment  of  the  tithe  ays* 
tern  which  would  be  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. What  he  said  last  Session  was,  that 
tithes  should  be  done  away  with,  and  what 
his  right  hon.  friend  said  was,  that  they 
should  be  extinguished;  and  he  would  main- 
tain that  that  pledge,  as  to  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  had  been  redeemed,  not,  of  course, 
within  the  very  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  up  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
which  that  pledge,  when  given,  was  un- 
derstood. [**  Hear," /row  Mr.  Shell.]  He 
did  not  understand  that  cheer  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary, 
This  he  would  assert,  that  when  the  law 
which  was  passed  on  this  subject  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  should  come 
into  effect,  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ire- 
land would  no  longer  exist.  Tithes  would 
remain  in  name,  but,  undoubtedly,  they 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords.  The  landlords  had 
bought  their  lands,  and  had  inherited  their 
lands,  subject  to  tithes,  and  it  was  but 
right  that  they  should  continue  to  hold 
them  upon  the  same  conditions.  One 
great  and  main  grievance  respecting  tithes^ 
which  was  complained  of  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  regarded  the  effect 
of  their  collection  upon  the  occupiers  of 
land.  Now,  when  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
should  come  into  effect  (he  admitted  that 
the  period  for  the  Bill  coming  into  effect 
had  been  postponed  to  a  much  more  dis- 
tant period  than  he  should  have  wished, 
but  that  was  not  his  fault) — when,  he  re- 
peated, that  Bill  came  into  effect,  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  soil  would  no  longer  have  to 
pay  any  tithes  in  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  such  was  the  understanding  affixed  to 
the  declarations  made  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
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had  heard  them  when  made;  but  those 
Gentlemen  who  had  not  heard  them  made 
would  see^by  a  reference  to  the  Report  of 
the  Tithe  Committee,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not,  upon  such  authority,  go 
further  than  it  had  gone  in  the  measures 
which  it  had  proposed.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  said,  that  his  (Lord  Al- 
tborp's)  right  hon.  friend's  Grand  Jury 
Bill  had  been  dishonoured  in  the  Lords 
last  Session.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
founded it  with  the  Petty  Jury  Bill  which 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session.  He  had,  over  and  over  again, 
admitted,  that  he  gave  a  pledge  that  that 
bill  should  be  carried  ;  and  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  Ministers  in  that  House,  it  was 
owing  to  circumstances  which  they  could 
not  control,  that  it  was  not  passed  by  the 
Lords.  He  had  told  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin,  on  his  introducing  his  Jury  Bill 
the  other  evening,  that  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  would  be  introduced  again  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  if  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  hon.  Member,  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  his  Bill  being  read  a  first 
time,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  op- 
posing it,  if  he  should  think  fit,  hereafter. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  quoted 
the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  disturbances  in 
the  Queen*s  County,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  sir  Henry  Parnell  could  have 
made  the  statement  at  the  time  the  hon. 
Gentleman  mentioned,  as  it  was  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  who  drew  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  last  Session  upon  the  state 
of  the  Queen's  County — a  Report,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Kildare  had  mentioned, 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Committee 
unanimously;  and  in  that  Report  it  was 
stated,  that  the  state  of  the  Queen's  County 
was  such  as  to  warrant  and  render  neces- 
sary the  giving  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  Government.  The  hon.  Member  had 
quoted  the  evidence  of  a  major  Browne  to 
prove  that  the  county  of  Kilkenny  was  in 
a  most  tranquil  state  up  to  July  last,  and 
that  the  subsequent  disturbances  there 
were  all  owing  to  the  Bill  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  brought 
into  Parliament.  Now,  it  so  happened, 
that  that  evidence  was  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding January;  that  it  referred  to  the 
July  of  the  year  1830;  and  that  the  witness 
stated,  that  the  disturbances  which  had 
then  occurred  arose  out  of  the  election  of 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Duneannon)  for 
that  county,  in  that  month,  in  the  year 


1830.  The  hon.  Member  asked  wtiy  they 
had  not  produced  the  authorities  of  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties  in  Ireland  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had,  on  a  former  evening,  quoted  the  au- 
thority of  two  Lords-lieutenant,  Lord  Or^ 
mond  and  Sir  Patrick  Bellew.  The  Lord- 
lieutenants  of  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Wick- 
low,  had  supported  it  in  Parliament,  and 
the  imprudent  reference  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  had  called  up  that  even- 
ing the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  King's 
County  (Lord  Oxmantown),  who  had 
made  a  most  impressive  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  He  (Lord  Althorp)  would 
have  risen  earlier  in  the  evening,  but  that 
he  was  anxious  to  hear  what  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  have  to  say.  He  regretted 
that  they  were  now  only  debating  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  and,  therefore,  so  far 
making  no  progress  in  the  Bill.  His  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Kildare,  had  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  the  Committee,  that 
stronger  measures  were  necessary;  but 
his  hon.  friend  had  also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures.  But  did 
the  Ministers  ever  say,  that  remedial  mea- 
sures were  not  necessary  ?  Had  they  not 
already  given  some  earnest  of  their  deter- 
mination to  introduce  such  measures. 
Gentlemen  had  said,  '*  You  have  brought 
forward  the  coercive  measure  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  why  did  you  not  also  bring  the 
Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  into  that  House 
in  the  first  instance?"  There  was  one 
simple  answer  to  be  given  to  this,  which 
was,  that  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill 
was  a  money  bill,  and  therefore  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  his  Majesty's  Government 
took  the  very  6rst  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing their  remedial  measures  into  that 
House,  to  show  that  they  were  really  in 
earnest  on  that  point.  He  had  already 
opened  the  subject  of  Irish  Church  Re- 
form, and  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stan- 
ley) that  of  Grand  Juries.  If  the  Honse 
thought  that  they  intended  to  stand  still, 
and  not  remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland,  then, 
indeed,  hon.  Members  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  opposing  any  coercive  measures, 
and  they  would  have  no  right  whatever  to 
ask  the  confidence  of  the  House.  His 
hon.  friend  had  said  the  necessity  for  co- 
ercive measures  should  be  so  strikmg  as  to 
prod uce an  almost  u nanimous assent,and  in- 
stanced the  long  debate  which  had  occurred 
on  the  Bill  as  a  proof  of  a  want  of  sufficient 
unanimity.   But  though  he  admittedi  thai 
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tbe  debate  was  very  long,  yet  there  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  the  slightest  necessity 
for  so  long  a  discussion ;  and,  as  to  una- 
nimity, there  were  few  instances,  on  any 
great  question,  of  such  a  large  and  over- 
whelming majority.  His  hon.  friend  then 
said,  that  Ministers  had  failed  to  prove 
any  connexion  between  political  agitation 
and  the  predial  or  agricultural  outrages. 
With  regard  to  that  point,  no  man  be- 
lieved, or  would  admit  more  fully  than  he 
would,  that  the  political  agitators,  so  far 
from  intentionally  stimulating  these  crimes, 
held  them  in  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  but 
the  effect  of  political  agitation  was  such 
as  necessarily  to  produce  irritation  and 
discontent;  and  this  irritation  and  dis- 
content, operating  upon  a  population  in  a 
state  of  great  misery  and  distress,  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  commission  of  crime  and 
outrage.  And,  certainly ,  though  they  might 
not  wish  to  do  so,  the  consequence  of  their 
conduct  was  the  encouragement  of  crimi- 
nal outrages.  It  was  said,  that  when  this 
Bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  there  would 
still  be  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evidence.  This,  however,  he  denied;  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  carrying  on  this  system  of 
intimidation,  and  it  would  operate  directly 
and  practically,  through  the  provisions  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  to  prevent  midnight 
meetings  and  outrages.  He  thought  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
King's  County  (Lord  Oxmantown),  was  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  He 
and  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  at- 
tacked for  not  quoting  the  names  of  the 
persons  writing  the  letters  which  had  been 
read  to  the  House.  The  reason  for  their 
not  doing  so  was  obvious.  Those  persons 
would  instantly  be  marked  as  obnoxious 
by  those  violators  of  the  law  against  whom 
they  complained,  and  would,  not  unlikely, 
fall  victims  to  their  revenge. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  said,  the  noble 
Lord,  the  member  for  King's  County,  had 
adroittM  that  his  county  had  been  undis- 
turbed till  within  the  last  two  years.  Now, 
he  was  surprised  that,  for  so  short  a  period 
of  disturbance,  the  noble  Lord  was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  his  constituents  to  a 
measure  so  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  the 
present.  He  did  not  deny,  that  disturbance 
existed  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  grant  of  some  additional 
powers  to  the  Executive.  He  would  have 
gOD6  as  far,  in  compliaqce  with  the  re* 


commendation  of  the  Committee  of  last 
Session,  as  to  consent  to  domiciliary  visits^ 
or  even  to  the  powers  under  the  Insurrec* 
tion  Act ;  but  to  a  measure  so  extravagant 
and  so  despotic  as  this  he  never  could 
consent.  It  was  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  was  a  dictator. 
He  might  be  so,  but  he  was  no  dictator  of 
his ;  he  held  not  his  seat  under  the  autho- 
rity of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
But  he  would  say,  if  he  was  a  dictator, 
why  do  you,  in  complaining  of  this  circum- 
stance, try  to  pull  him  down,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  another  in  his  place? 
He  objected  to  the  existence  of  a  dicta- 
torship of  any  kind,  but  most  particularly 
should  he  object  to  a  legalised  dictator- 
ship in  the  shape  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  would  just  say  one  word 
for  the  unfortunate  Queen's  County,  on 
which  so  many  observations  had  been 
made.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Qo~ 
vemment  could  always  get  Juries  in  that 
county;  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  did 
not  flinch  from  attending.  He  said  this 
from  personal  knowledge.  It  was  rather 
a  curious  thing,  that  whilst  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wexford  was  relating  some  most 
pathetic  details  to  the  House,  the  criminals 
were  being  tried — justice  was  taking  its 
course,  unimpeded  and  unintimidated — 
and  several  of  the  offenders  had  been  con- 
victed and  executed.  He  hoped  the  Irish 
Members  would  not  disgrace  their  country 
— let  them  not  make  it  appear  that  Irish 
Gentlemen  were  such  cowards,  such  paltry 
poltroons,  that  they  would  not  put  them- 
selves to  inconvenience  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  pure  administration  of 
justice,  and  upholding  the  Constitution  of 
their  country.  He  really  thought  that 
the  impression  respecting  the  intimidation 
of  jurors  and  witnesses  was  much  exag- 
gerated. The  county  in  which  he  resided 
(Wicklow)  was  in  a  most  peaceable  con- 
dition. The  assizes  there  only  occupied 
the  Judge  one  day.  He  was  not  an  agi- 
tator, he  had  never  agitated  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  Gentlemen  op- 
posite on  the  Treasury  Benches;  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  continue  there, 
if  they  listened  not  to  the  advice  which 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  gave 
them  respecting  this  Bill,  and  if  the  system 
of  tithes  were  extinguished  in  Ireland.  It 
had  been  said,  in  justification  of  this  mea- 
sure, that  his  father  had  supported  the 

InsurrectioQ  Act;  but  the  Insurrectioa 
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Act  was  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this 
Bill.  Upon  his  honour  he  believed  that 
one  tithe  of  this  Bill  was  sufficient  to  quiet 
every  county  in  Ireland.  He  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  observation  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
proceed  to  pass  this  measure  upon  anony- 
nous  information  alone.  If  that  red  box 
contained  reports  from  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  Lords-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  then  they 
might  have  some  ground  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed. They  were  entitled  to  have  this. 
Ministers  were  bound  to  furnish  authentic 
information.  He  entreated  the  House, 
for  the  sake  of  their  character,  to  recollect 
that  this  was  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, and  pause  before  they  passed  the 
most  extraordinary,  extravagant,  and  un- 
constitutioual  Act  ever  submitted  to  any 
House  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Barron  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  complaining  of  an  attack  made 
upon  him  in  The  Standard  newspaper  of 
Wednesday  last.  Words  were  there  put 
into  his  mouth  which  he  never  used,  and 
sentiments  attributed  to  him  which  he  ab- 
horred. This  was  the  language  attributed 
to  him  : — "  The  Protestant  population  in 
Ireland  are  500,000,  yet  these  enjoyed  an 
income  of  8,000,000/.  or  9,000,000/.  He 
would  ask  any  hon.  Member,  whether 
this  was  a  just  distribution  of  property?" 
And  the  editor  of  The  Standard  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  upon  this,  as  though 
he  advocated  the  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Protestants  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  He  must  do  himself 
and  the  public  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  used  the  obnoxious  expressions 
attributed  to  him.  What  he  said  was  this 
—  that  the  Church  property  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  8,000,000/.  or  9,000,000/. 
per  annum,  and  what  he  asked  was  simply 
this--whether  such  an  enormous  property 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  Church 
establishment  for  only 500,000  Protestants. 
He  abhorred  the  sentiment  which  had 
been  attributed  to  him.  He  might  have 
the  printer  of  Tfie  Standard  called  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  but  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  act  harshly  towards  the  Press,  but 
merely  to  set  himself  right  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Fitzsimon  begged  leave  to 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  observation  of 
his  noble  colleague,  that  the  county  which 
he  represented  had  not  been  disturbed  ex- 
cept during  the  last  two  years ;  he  would 
remark  that  this  disturbance  arose  out  of 
Ibe  effort*  of  the  inhabitants  to  free  them* 


selves  from  the  political  thraldom  under 
which  they  had  laboured  for  thirty  years 
past.  He  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
outrage  which  had  not  been  puoisbed, 
wherever  the  law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
into  execution;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  Jurors  performed  their  duty  in  an 
unimpeachable  manner.  He  regularly  at- 
tended whilst  in  Ireland,  the  Assizes  and 
Sessions,  and  he  never  saw  justice  fail  for 
want  of  witnesses ;  nor  could  he  tax  his 
memory  with  one  single  instance  in  which 
a  witness  was  afterwards  persecuted  for 
giving  evidence.  It  was  true,  that  there 
had  been  thirty-fourrobberiesof  arms,  but 
in  several  instances  they  had  been  returned ; 
and,  if  his  information  was  correct,  they 
would  be  so  in  many  more.  He  should 
oppose  this  measure,  not  only  because  it 
was  most  arbitrary,  but  in  his  opinion 
most  unnecessary. 

Colonel  Perceval  (amidst  cries  of  "  ad- 
journ, adjourn")  said,  he  trusted  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  consent  to 
an  unnecessary  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
It  appeared  to  him  extraordinary,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Wicklow  (Mr.  Grattan) 
should  have  stated  he  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the  member 
for  King's  County  (Lord  Oxmantown), 
and  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
tithe  of  the  measure  then  before  the  House 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  down 
the  disturbances.  The  county  which  he 
(Colonel  Perceval)  had  the  honour  to 
represent  was  in  a  comparative  state  of 
tranquillity,  but  occurrences  that  had 
recently  taken  place  there  convinced  him 
that  unless  an  example  were  made  in  the 
remote  districts  where  insubordination  was 
at  its  height,  the  system  would  soon  reach 
the  county  of  Sligo.  It  appeared  to  him 
extraordinary  that  so  many  hon.  Members 
should  have  stated,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  not  made  out  a  case.  To 
his  apprehension  they  had  made  out  a 
case  fully  warranting  them  in  applying  for 
additional  powers.  The  measures  de- 
manded, it  was  true,  were  monstrous,  but 
anything  short  of  them  would  be  insuffi- 
cient. Hon.  Members  on  his  right  had 
objected  to  the  information  upon  which 
the  House  was  called  on  to  act.  The 
information  was  anonymous,  or  it  had 
come  from  the  police,  and  the  police  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Bill  was  also, 
they  said,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Magistrates,  and  the  Magistrates  were  not 
I  to  be  depended  on.    When  again  the 
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evidence  of  disturbance  was  drawn  from 
the  Judges,  who  deduced  the  facts  from 
the  state  of  the  calendar,  and  spoke  from 
their  own  longexperience^they  were  told  by 
the  same  parties  that  the  Judges  were  not 
to  bo  relica  upon  as  witnesses ;  their  tes- 
timony was  disregarded,  and  their  cha- 
racters appealed  to  in  yain.  In  what 
manner,  then,  were  these  Gentlemen  to  be 
supplied  with  information  —  from  what 
quarter^— and  what  was  to  be  the  extent  of 
the  recommendation  ?  When  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  made  state- 
ments upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  demand- 
ed powers  uport  his  responsibility,  he  was 
laughed  at;  and  it  was  asked,  "  what  was 
his  responsibility,he  wasbut  an  individual/' 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land last  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  eiven  by  one  gentleman  from  that 
country  (Captain  Walker,  as  we  under- 
stood), he  had  been  subjected  to  marked 
and  cruel  persecu tkm  on  his  return .  When 
his  crops  were  ripe,  and  his  hay  fit  to  cut, 
pot  a  single  individual  was  to  be  found 
who  dared  to  cut  them;  such  was  the 
odious  and  atrocious  system  of  intimidation 
carried  on.  Another  witness,  who  was  a 
most  manly  character,  when  asked  the 
cause  of  predial  agitation,  was  reluctant  to 
answer.  Being  pressed,  however,  he  at 
length  gave  his  opinion,  and  the  facts  upon 
which  it  was  founded ;  but  he  besought 
the  Chairman,  out  of  regard  for  the  life  of 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself,  not  to 
print  his  answer.  His  earnest  request  was 
complied  with,  nnd  he  and  his  family  still 
lived ;  and  he  hoped  their  lives  would  be 
spared  by  the  miscreants  who  kept  the 
land  in  a  state  of  terror,  until  such  time 
as  his  Majesty's  Government  should  have 
been  enabled  utterly  to  extirpate  them. 
This  was  the  condition  of  counties 
which  they  were  told  were  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
increase  of  crime  was  attributable  to  that 
most  odious  practice  of  political  agitation. 
That,  he  was  convinced,  was  the  cause  of 
the  frightful  increase  of  crime,  which,  they 
were  told,  had  taken  place  in  Carlow.  He 
had  not  been  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  but  he  did  not  think  on  that 
account  he  had  suffered  any  serious  loss. 
When  he  entered  the  House  the  hon. 
Member  was  stating,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be  utterly  given  up. 
Hothiiqp  leu  woukl  satisfy  tfaie  appetito  of 


the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  also  stated,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
was  the  idol  of  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land—of the  whole  eight  millions — and 
that  he  was  looked  up  to  by  them  all. 
This,  he,  as  an  Irishman,  felt  it  his  duty 
distinctly  to  deny.  A  fictitious  feeling 
had  indeed  been  got  by  great  pains  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  but  he  thought 
the  learned  agitator  was  already  on  the 
tumble,  and  he  hoped  his  fall  would  be 
speedy  and  great.  When  he  dissented 
from  that  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  as  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  he  was  met  by  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  turning  round 
and  saying,  *'  at  least  by  every  honest 
man."  That  hon.  Gkntleman  had  adver- 
tised his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  they 
had  lost  his  confidence.  He  (Colonel 
Perceval)  heartily  congratulated  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  upon  the  loss  they  bad 
sustained.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seened 
to  be  something  of  the  cameleon  species, 
he  changed  colour  so  often.  He  recol- 
lected when  that  hon.  Member  voted  that 
black  was  white  with  reference  to  these 
same  Ministers.  But  he  had  done  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  not  one  of  the  predial 
agitators  was  a  Protestant ;  and  in  answer 
to  that  assertion,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  0*Connell),  in  his 
long  and  tedious  speech,  had  only  been 
able  to  adduce  one  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. He  had  discovered  one  Protestant 
in  the  town  of  Bray,  and  he  at  once  fixed 
upon  him  his  accusations.  That  man  was 
accused  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man with  having  written  threatening  let- 
ters to  the  vicar  of  Bray.  He  had, 
therefore,  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
call  upon  that  reverend  gentleman  the 
morning  after  the  statement  was  made, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  no  such'thhig  at 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
represented.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that 
threatening  letters  had  been  sent  to  the 
vicar  about  two  years  ago ;  but  although 
1,500/.  had  been  subscribed  to  discover 
the  author,  that  had  never  been  done. 
He  begged  leave  to  take  that  opportunity 
also,  to  state,  that  the  indecent  words  put 
into  the  month  of  his  reverend  friend  bj 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
which  he  would  not  repeat  in  that  House, 
were  never  uttered  by  him.  This  he 
shoold  be  able  to  prove  by  the  lestimoDy 
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of  a  gallant  relative,  who  was  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  the  words  were  said  to  have 
been  used.  He  also  denied,  on  behalf  of 
his  reverend  friend,  the  truth  of  the  charge 
of  extortion  brought  against  him.  He 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  false 
than  that  statement,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  learned  Member  obtained  it.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  case  of  his  reverend 
friend  was  dismissed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  Assistant-barrister  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions ;  but  that  was  on  account  of  in- 
formality only.  When  he  again  brought 
forward  his  claim  before  the  same  Assist- 
ant-barrister at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions 
it  was  awarded  to  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  demand.  He  implored  the  House  not 
to  attach  the  slightest  credit  to  any  part 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  against  his 
reverend  friend.  .  For  himself,  he  should 
feel  that  he  deserted  his  duty,  and  did  not 
maintain  that  character  which  he  hoped 
he  ever  should  maintain  in  that  House,  if 
he  did  not  upon  this  occasion  tender  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  his  most  cordial  and 
determined  support.  He  had  heard  the 
masterly  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  with  feelings  of  pleasure, 
and  he  could  assure  him  that  nothing  that 
had  since  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  had,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
weakened  the  force  of  that  statement. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded 
by  imploring  Government  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  pressing  the  measure  quickly 
through  the  House,  as  it  was  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  Ireland  that  it  should 
become  the  law  of  the  land  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Charles  Duller  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that,  in  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty-nine  years,  he  had 
known  no  instance  of  an  adjournment  of 
a  debate  upon  the  Order  of  the  Day.  The 
House  always  either  divided,  or  allowed 
the  Order  of  the  Day  to  be  read,  and  then 
adjourned  it  to  another  day  ;  but  adjourn- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Order  of  the  Day 
was  absurd. 

Mr.  WarhuTton  said,  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  being  absent,  had  sent  a 
message  to  him.  The  House  would  not 
blame  his  hon.  friend  for  being  absent,  as 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  a 
member  of  his  family.  Anticipating  the 
objection  which  had   been   made  to  an 

adjouromeDt  upon  the  Order  of  the  Day, 


he  desired  him  to  state,  that  it  would  be 
equally  agreeable  to  him  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  moved  on  the  second  reading. 
[Laughter],  That  was  the  hon.  Member's 
wish;  he  thought  that,  in  doing  so,  hb 
hon.  friend  was  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  House;  and  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  merriment  of  hon. 
Members. 

Sir  John  Sebright  did  not  know  any 
right  which  any  hon.  Member  had  to 
bring  a  message  from  an  absent  Member. 
He  would  speak  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  not  eloquently  but  frankly.  The 
hon.  Member  took  up  quite  as  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House  as  any  Member  was 
entitled  to  do ;  and  he  would  also  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  the  hon.  Membert 
when  present,  laid  down  the  law  in  that 
House,  in  a  manner  which  he  never  saw 
done  by  any  other  individual  whatever. 
In  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member,  he  would,  however,  give  him  the 
praise  which  was  his  due.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  hon.  Member  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
because  he  confined  himself  to  what  he 
understood.  Now, however, there wasnoone 
thing  that  could  be  brought  forward  in  the 
House — no  question  of  domestic  or  foreign 
policy — no  constitutional  question,  how- 
ever complicated,  upon  which  the  hon. 
Member  did  not  speak,  though  certainly 
not  in  the  most  enlightened  manner. 

Mr.  Harvey  rose  to  order.  He  under- 
stood that  the  question  was,  whether  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned ;  and  he  did 
not  understand  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  respecting  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  however  well 
expressed,  could  have  aught  to  do  with 
that  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House  would, 
perhaps,  permit  him  to  make  some  observ- 
ations. In  the  first  place,  he  believed, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford  (Sir 
John  Sebright)  had  misunderstood  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport 
(Mr.  Warburton),  who  had  merely  stated 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was 
ready  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  if  it  better 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  House  to 
divide  upon  a  different  subject — or  a  dif* 
ferent  day.  There  was  certainly  no  inten- 
tion of  dictating  to  the  House.  Every 
one  knew  that  a  motion  once  made  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of 
the  House ;   and  it  could  not  very  well  be 

done  without  the  consent  of  the  Member 
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himietr.    The  hon.  member  for  Bridport 

had  been  authorized  to  gi?e  that  assent. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  dividing 

upon  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  House 

would  see  how  inconsistent  it  wonid  be 

to  adjourn  to  Monday  upon  the  question 

— whether  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 

continuance    of    the    adjourned    debate 

should    be  read  and  proceeded  upon  on 

Friday.     The  proper  course  was,  to  have 

the  Order  of  the  Day  read,  and  adjonm  it 

then  to '  Monday.     He  hoped  the  hon. 

member  for   Hertford,    and    the    House 

would  be  satined  with  the  correctness  of 

the  hon.  member  for  Bridport's  proceeding. 

Sir  John  Sebright  apologized.  All  he 
objected  to  was,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex's  making  a  speech  by  proxy. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Order  of  the 
Day  read ;  Motion  for  the  second  reading 
made;  and  Debate  Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Monday,   March  11,    1833. 

MnniTia.]    ndtkni   psmted.    By  Lc*d    Kine, 


__ LUerig,    CBTridtrnKTO^, 

-fin  llM  Abolilinn  oT  Tittas.— By  Ihe 
JTAIFOBD,  Ttoia  Jewi  mhia't  at  Man- 
Ranoval  oTaU  PoliUal  DinUUUei.— By 
lm,  fyoiD  AughigouTc,  igaiut  f^"—^-" 
eland.-'By  (he  Bithop  of  Cahu 


Observance  of  tjie  Sabbath.]  The 
EarlofAoifen  laid  on  the  Table,  Petitions 
from  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  from  Parishes  in 
Dublin,  in  Berks,  and  Essex,  for  the  better 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  noble 
Earl  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
seeing  such  anumberofpelJtionacomefrom 
all  parts  of  the  kin^om  on  this  subject. 
There  was,  he  admitted,  a  great  difficulty 
inlegialatingonthe  subject,  and  bethought 
that  in  order  to  secure  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  the  higher  orders 
should  set  an  example  to  the  poor,  and 
notdealwiththose  tradesmen  whotra£6cked 
on  that  day. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  presenting 
twenty-four  petitions  against  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  said,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  the  observance  of  the  sabbath, 
both  in  a  religious  and  worldly  point  of 
view,  ynt  highly  adTantageons  for  the 


labouring  classes  of  the  community ;  bnt 
he  saw  great  difficulty  in  legislating  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  highly  desirable  to 
put  an  end  to  Sunday  trading ;  this  was 
an  evil  no  doubt.  He,  however,  differed 
from  those  who  thought  that  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  had  increased  of  late 
years  ;  nay,  he  was  disposed  to  deny  that 
such  was  the  fact.  He  believed  that  the 
Sunday  was  not  worse  kept  by  the  labour- 
ing portion  of  the  community  than  for- 
merly. On  the  contrary,  he  would  maintain 
that  the  religious  habits  of  the  people  were 
improved ;  that  there  was  much  less 
irreligion  among  the  community  of  lats 
years  than  there  had  been,  and  the  result 
was,  that  there  was  a  much  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  He  deprecated  rash 
and  crude  legislation,  for  that  would  cause 
the  Sabbath  to  be  less  observed  than  it  now 
was,  and  it  would  interfere  with  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  II,  1833. 

MiHDTEB.]  PdiUoBi  prasitel.  By  Sir  Htdi  Ptusi, 
fitnn  HuniSEld ;  by  Mr.  OniHLD.  from  iDhiUtmi  tt 
OloMgow;  by  Mr.  FuTarvu^  trtxa  Bri^UBi  by  Hr. 
Rdxavhi,  fiom  ClaaiDd,  ndiiPiiiuh  [n  Lbnsi^t  >>f 
ColoH]  WiLuiKB,  fram  SbyWy  Bridfuj  by  Hr.  MXD- 
mci  O'CamuI,  tmm  Tnlce,  lod  two  Ptuca  bi  tba 
QuKn*a  County ;  by  Mr.  GiLLorf^ftom  Liibunrc,  l^aark, 
■md  IhE  Bndihn  Polltio!  Union ;  by  Cipuio  Dhhuip, 


from  Londonderry  in  Alvout  of  (he  Bill. 

SuppHKSsroN  OF  DrsTUKHANCBB  (Ihb- 
I.  and) Petitions.]  The.Vpmifr  said, that  be 
was  about  to  proceed  with  the  Public  List 
If  he  rightly  understood  the  feelings  of  the 
House  on  Friday,  no  public  petitions  were 
to  be  presented,  except  those  which  had  re- 
ference to  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill. 

Mr.  Robinson  wished,  before  the  quefr* 
tion  was  put,  to  ask  whether  that  was  the 
understanding  or  not  of  the  House  ? 

The  Speaker  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  was  in  the  House  at  the  time 
the  understanding  took  place ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  that  he  was.  The 
lion,  member  for  Dublin,  who  had  a  large 
number  of  petitions  to  present,  had  been 
stopped  short  in  the  presentation  of  his 
petitions,  Mymn  the  understanding  that 
mmilar  petitions  only  were  to  be  presented 
this  da^.  He  had  no  doubt  that  such  vu 
the  vpinum  of  the  Houk  on  Friday,  but 
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whether  it  remaiiusd  of  the  same  opinion 
to-day  was  another  question. 

Mr.  Robinson  wished  to  know  when  this 
course  would  stop,  as  he  felt  sure  the  pre- 
sentatbn  of  Irish  petitions  would  exclude 
all  others  for  some  time  to  come? 

The  Speaker  ohserved^  that  when  it 
should  stop  would  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  House.  But  if  that  understanding 
was  now  to  he  departed  from,  many  hon. 
Members  who  had  petitions  to  present  of  a 
different  nature,  and  who  were  absent  on 
the  understanding  that  petitions  against 
the  Irish  Coercive  Bill  only  were  to  be 
presented,  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and  have  great  reason  to  complain. 

Mr.  Robinson  bowed  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cobbeit  said,  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  having  committed  to  his  care  thirty  pe- 
titions upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  and  hud  not  the  petitioners, 
who  sent  him  other  petitions,  undcrstoocl 
that  their  petitions  were  to  pass  through 
tlie  YHMt  office,  post-free,  he  should  have 
had  ten  or  fifteen  more  petitions,  each 
signed  on  an  avenige  by  about  5,000 
names.  The  rolls  were  large,  and  he  had 
been  compelled  to  return  them  to  the 
post  office,  unless  he  had  chosen  to  incur 
an  expense  of  about  1 51.  in  postage  during 
the  last  week.  He  would  occupy  as 
little  of  the  time  of  the  House  as  possi- 
ble, and  he  would  speak,  once  for  all,  upon 
the  whole  of  the  petitions.  He  could  have 
occupied  their  time  with  i)etitioii9,  but  he 
had  never  presented  one  until  now,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  he  might  be  jicrmitted 
tp  state  gcncnilly  the  contents  of  his  peti- 
tions. The  hon.  Mem1x?r  after  enumertiting 
tlie  thirty  petitions,  and  stating  the  prayer 
of  them  i)r(>cccded  to  Siiy,  that  as  it  would  be 
vexatious  to  read  them  all  through,  he 
should  not  press  for  leave  to  do  so.  Ilis 
opinion  was,  however,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  gratifying  to  the  petitioners  to 
have  no  speeches  miule  on  the  presentation 
of  their  ^letitions,  but  that  their  petitions 
be  read,  and  afterwards  printed.  What 
the  petitioners  wanted  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  heard,  and  the  next  thuig  they 
wanted  was  to  have  their  words  put  on 
record.  As  to  expense,  he  would  imder- 
take  to  find  a  printer  who  would  print  them 
all  for  less  than  the  sinecure  of  Lord  Gren- 
villc  himself.  Lord  Grenville  had  had 
4,000/.  aF^year  for  doing  nothing,  and  God 
knew  he  had  had  it  long  enough.  Now,  for 
4,000/.  a-year,  he  would  undertake  to  fmd 
a  printer  who  would  print  every  petition 


that  was  presented  to  the  House,  und  in  a 
manner  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  That  would  be  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  petitions,  but  if  the  qritem 
was  to  be  continued  of  reading-  only  the 
headings  of  them,  and  if  some  days  hon« 
Memb^  might  speak  about  tham,  and 
sometimes  they  might  not,  the  people 
would  get  out  of  temper— they  would  get 
dissatisfied  with  the  House— -they  would 
consider  themselves  ill-treated,  aad  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  He  was  sure 
he  should  not  be  thought  out  of  order,  if 
he  made  a  few  observations  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  petitions  before  him ;  as  he 
had  said,  there  were  thirty  of  them,  and 
one  speech  (if  it  could  be  called  so)  for 
thirty  petitions,  could  not  be  considered 
out  of  the  way.  If  every  Gentleman  only 
made  one  speech  on  the  presentation  of 
thirty  petitions,  they  should  get  on  pretty 
well.  The  first  upon  which  he  would 
comment  was,  the  petition  from  Surrey, 
from  Godalming,  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  he  had  presented  that  petition  first, 
for  several  reasons,  because  it  occasioned  in 
his  mind  feelitigs  of  pleasure,  of  pride,  of 
shame,  and  of  sorrow.  Of  pleasure,  be- 
cause there  was  a  bodv  of  Englishmen  the 
most  peaceable,  the  best  dispoKd,  and  the 
most  industrious  in  England,  who  proved 
that  they  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  had  come  forwa»3  to 
express  their  feelings  in  the  most  sensible 
manner — ^pride,  because  this  petition  came 
from  the  spot  on  which  he  himself  was 
born — shame,  because  there  were  circum- 
stances which  had  prevented  the  petition- 
ers sending  their  petitions  to  their  own 
representative — and  sorrow,becau8e  he  (Mr. 
Co1)bett)  himself  had  been  instrumental  in 
ciuising  the  return  of  that  representative. 
The  petition  from  Huddersfield  was  de- 
serving of  great  attention.  He  was  sorry 
he  did  not  see  the  hon.  member  for  Hud- 
dersfield in  his  phice,  who  had  lately  spoken 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Huddersfield.  He  said,  that  the  labouring 
manufacturers  there  were  earning  8«.  at 
least,  and  in  general  3s.  a-day.  By  his  re. 
presentation!  therefore,  the  people  there 
were  not  a  parcel  of  paupers,  and  this  waa 
a  petition  signed  by  0>^00  of  them,  pray- 
ing that  tliis  BiU  miglit  not  pass  into  a  law, 
and  expressing  the  greatest  duapproval  of 
it.  They  prayed,  that  military  law  might 
not  be  established  in  Ireland,  because,  if 
tlie  House  allowed  it,  they  anticipated  that 
the  same  would  be  oxteoded  to  Fjg]and, 
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They  further  said>  that  they  would^  hy  all 
legal  ineanB^  resist  the  Bill,  and  every  other 
of  a  similar  description.  He  should  now 
8tate  the  general  opinion  and  prayer  of  the 
petiticmers.  They  said>  they  saw  no  proof 
produced  hy  the  Ministry  to  show  that  such 
a  measure  was  necessary ;  they  said;  that 
all  the  pretended  proof  adduced  hy  Mi. 
nistersy  if  produced  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  a  beggar  to 
a  whipping-post.  It  was  all  hearsay  evi- 
denced—not only  hearsay^  but  anonymous ; 
and  how  was  the  House  to  know  but  that 
it  was  got  from  spies,  who  were  paid  out 
of  the  secret  service  money  ?  One  of  the 
petitions  stated— he  believed  the  Hudders. 
field  one-^that  they  were  astonished  to  oh. 
serve  that  no  clause  was  introduced  to 
protect  Members  of  that  House  from  the 
■operation  of  the  Bill.  He  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  an  oppressive  bill  being  passed 
without  such  a  clause  being  introduced. 
No  such  bill  as  this,  without  such  a  clause, 
was  ever  introduced  even  in  the  times  of 
Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh— no,  not  even  in 
the  time  of  the  tyrant  Fitt  The  principle 
which  had  formerly  been  acted  upon  was, 
that  a  Member  of  that  House  could  not  be 
sent  to  prison  till  a  complaint  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  and  it  had  de- 
cided upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  Mem. 
her.  But  tliis  Bill  was  aimed  at  the 
Members.  By  this  Bill  he  might  go  to 
Ireland  one  day,  next  day  a  proclamation 
might  come  out  in  the  morning ;  he  might 
be  seized,  taken  before  some  of  the  red- 
coated  gentry  in  the  afternoon,  and  next 
day  he  might  be  on  his  way  to  Botany  Bay. 
The  fact  was.  Ministers  had  been  beat  in 
the  elections  in  Ireland.  They  saw  a  small 
band  of  patriots  returned  to  that  House, 
who  were  determined  to  do  the  people's 
work,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  that 
Bill  had  been  brought  forward.  It  was 
not  a  Bill  directed  against  Whitefeet  or 
Blackfeet,  or  why  put  a  stop  to  meetings 
in  the  open  day  p  Why  should  Members 
of  Parliament  be  subjected  to  its  operation, 
or  why  should  those  accused  of  libelling  be 
dragged  before  those  military  officers? 
Members  of  Parliament  were  not  midnight 
marauders;  libellers  were  not  Whitefeet  or 
Blackfeet.  The  petitioners  said  the  mea- 
sure was  not  introduced  for  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property — no,  not  even  of 
the  parsons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  uphold, 
ing  the  odious  system  of  tithes.  They 
were  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  they  considered 

this  Bill  as  merely  a  waroing-^as  much  as 


to  say — ''  Take  care  what  you  are  aboui-^ 
take  care  of  what  you  say.  This  Bill  is  a 
mere  trial  of  the  patience  of  the  people, 
and  the  provisions  of  it  may  be  extended 
to  England."  He  could  a^ure  the  House 
that  tithes  were  far  from  being  popular  in 
England,  and  would  never  have  been  paid 
so  long  in  England  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  presence  of  soldiers  and  bayonets 
among  the  people.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
hopeless  sort  of  resistance  when  naked 
breasts  were  opposed  to  bayoqets,  but  there 
might  be  circumstances  to  blunt  the  bayo- 
nets before  they  reached  the  breast.  There 
was  no  man  in  his  senses  but  must  see,  that 
his  Majesty*s  servants  intended  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  military  law. 
No  man  in  his  senses — ^no  man  who  was 
not  bom  an  idiot,  or  who  was  not  strongly 
biassed  in  his  opinion,  but  must  see  it ;  but 
let  the  people  only  be  convinced  that  that 
was  the  intention,  then  a  struggle  would 
take  place  such  as  never  had  been  seen  in 
this  country.  He  had  always  been  the 
advocate  of  a  Government  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  But  if  there  be  a  Govern, 
ment  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to 
give  us  Courts-martial  to  be  tried  by  in- 
stead of  Judges  and  Juries — ^if  they  were  to 
take  the  Constitution  from  England,  the 
same  as  they  were  about  doing  from  Ire- 
land ;  then,  if  it  was  reduced  to  a  question, 
whether  the  Government  should  be  de. 
stroyed  or  the  people  enslaved,  he  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  latter. 

Mr.  Strickland  felt  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the 
petitions  which  the  hon.  Member  had  pre. 
sen  ted — ^namely  ^  those  from  Huddersfield 
and  Keightley.  He  knew  many  of  those 
petitioners,  who  were  men  of  the  utmost 
respectability,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
they  had  no  wish  whatever  to  express  their 
opinions  too  strongly  ;  but  the  sentiments 
of  freedom  were  strongly  inherent  in  them. 
He  could,  however,  not  go  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  supporting  all  parts  of  the  prayers 
of  these  petitions,  because  he  deviated  from 
them  upon  this  point,  whether  or  not  it 
had  been  proved  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  there  was  a  case  of  necessity  for 
the  course  they  had  adopted,  and  he 
thought  that  a  temporary  departure  from 
the  Constitution  ought  to  be  allowed,  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  He 
should  not  support  Government  in  the  pre* 
sent  measures,  if  he  was  not  fully  convinced 
that  they  would  carry  on  every  desirable 
Reform  in  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  would,  without  delay,  efiect  that  whioh 
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had  been  promised,  but  not  performed — ^he 
meant  the  extinction  of  tithes.  It  was  in 
the  confidence  that  these  measures  would  be 
brought  forward  that  he  now  supported  his 
Majesty's  Government.  He  did  not  mean 
to  disguise  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  but 
he  must  say,  that  never  did  the  country,  at 
any  moment,  place  such  confidence  in  men 
as  they  did  in  the  present  Ministers,  and  if 
they  did  not  deserve  that  confidence  by 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  country,  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  He  hoped 
and  trusted.  Ministers  would  immediately 
bring  forward  those  measures  to  which  he 
had  adverted,  redeeming  every  pledge  they 
had  made,  and  thereby  preventing  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  from  being  disap. 
pointed. 

Mr.  Fergus  (y  Connor  was  surprised,  if 
the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  really 
entertained  the  opinions  he  expressed,  that 
he  had  not  recommended  the  Ministers  to 
abolish  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  for  by  no 
other  means  could  they  deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Irish,  or  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  successfully.  The 
remedial  measures  which  it  had  hitherto 
brought  forward  for  Ireland,  were  a 
mockery  of  its  distress  and  an  outrage  on 
its  grievances. 

Cord  AUhorp  protested  against  the  hon. 
Member's  remarks.  The  measures  of  Go- 
vernment for  the  relief  of  Ireland  had  given 
general  satisfaction. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  James  Oswald  presented  a  Petition 
from    the    Glasgow     Political    Unionists 

Jinst  the  Bill.  The  ^letitioners  consider- 
that  that  Bill  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution,  and  they 
stated,  that  if  it  were  passed,  it  would 
shortly  be  found  convenient  to  extend  its 
provisions  to  Scotland  and  England.  They 
felt  indignant  that  the  measure  should  have 
been  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  they  besought  the  House  to  restore  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  its  wisdom 
and  integrity,  by  throwing  out  that  infa- 
mous and  tyrannical  measure  and  thereby 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  House  was  a 
protector  and  upholder  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  He  regretted,  that  he  could  not 
support  the  whole  of  the  prayer  of  that 
petition.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  case 
had  been  made  out  which  called  for  ad- 
ditional powers  beyond  the  existing  laws,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  was  satisfied 
that  in  aome  parts  of  Ireland  there  existed 


a  degree  of  outrage  which  called  for  extra- 
ordinary powers,  but  he  concurred  with 
the  petitioners  in  disapproving  at  least  of 
one  part  of  the  Bill,  which  he  held  to  be 
totally  uncalled  for.  He  alluded  to  that 
part  appointing  Courts-martial.  He  held 
Courts-martial  to  try  civil  offences  to  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  free  Govern- 
ment. No  free  Government  could  with 
propriety  resort  to  Courts-martial  to  try 
civil  offences,  except  in  case  of  open  rebel- 
lion. To  that  part  of  the  Bill  he  should 
give  his  decided  opposition.  There  were 
other  parts  of  it  which  he  decidedly  disap- 
proved. One,  he  believed  the  27th  dause, 
respecting  signals,  in  which  the  parties 
accused  were  to  be  compelled  to  prove  a 
negative.  There  were  other  clauses  which 
he  disapproved  of,  but  which  he  should  not 
now  enter  into.  Domiciliary  visits  should,  he 
thought,  be  made  less  objectionable,  for  that 
part  of  the  Bill  relating  to  them  was,  in  its 
present  state,  most  tjrrannical.  In  all  cases 
of  domiciliary  visits  they  should  not  be 
made  without  the  presence  of  a  Magistrate. 
Another  part  to  which  he  objected,  was  the 
making  of  any  place  a  gaol,  at  the  whim 
of  the  party  who  apprehend^  a  person. 

Mr.  (yConnell  would  not  occupy  more 
than  one  moment.  He  had  received  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  various  petitioners, 
requesting  him  to  support  the  prayer  of  the 
petitions.  Out  of  respect  to  those  petition- 
ers, and  to  a  great  many  others  who  had 
written  to  him  from  Scotland,  he  begged 
to  state,  that  in  supporting  their  prayer, 
the  only  reason  that  prevented  him  from 
addressing  the  House  on  those  petitions 
being  presented  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  to  which  the  House  had  agreed. 

Mr.  Roebuck  had  a  number  of  petitions 
to  present  on  the  same  subject,  llie  first 
was  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Bath,  signed  by  nearly  4,000  persons. 
They  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  state 
their  sorrow,  indignation,  and  alarm  at  the 
introduction  into  that  House  of  coercive 
measures  towards  the  long-suflering,  and 
and  now  cruelly-treated  people  of  Ireland, 
whose  grievances  they  traced  to  a  continued 
oppression  and  to  national  injustice.  The 
hon.  Member  after  presenting  several  other 
petitions  on  the  same  subject,  and  one  from 
Kilcoman  and  another  parish  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  observed: — The  last  petition 
came  to  him  accompanied  by  a  letter.  He 
mentioned  that  letter  to  show  how  such 
documents  were  written.  Letters  had  been 
received  on  the  other  side,  dedaxinff  the 
county  of  Mayo  to  be  dreadfully  agitatedi 
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This  letter  described  it  as  in  a  state  of 
'*  perfect  tranquillity."  He  must  confess^ 
that  a^  an  Englishman,  having  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  he  was  startled 
at  the  direct  contradiction  between  the  two 
statements.  It  had  been  stated,  that  the 
barony  of  Gallen  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state ;  and  the  letter  stated  the  facts  to  be, 
that  two  brothers  had  quarrelled  about  a 
house  ;  some  policemen  were  sent  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed  -,  therefore  the  barony 
would  be  proclaimed.  The  other  case  was 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  it  was  said,  hav- 
ing a  secret  understanding  with  her  ad- 
mirer, was  carried  off,  and  as  the  barony 
did  not  rise  en  masse,  in  order  to  rescue 
her,  therefore  it  would  be  declared  in  a 
state  of  rebellion !  The  letter  further  stated, 
that  the  people  in  the  barony  had  offered 
passive  resistance  to  the  collection  of  tithes, 
but  the  real  offence  that  the  inhabitants  had 
given  was  this:  There  were  about  196 
freeholders  registered  in  the  barony,  all  of 
whom  had  voted  for  Sir  William  Brabazon 
*-an  offence  which  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Wilks  presented  petitions  from  the 
members  of  a  club  professing  the  principles 
of  the  late  Major  Cartwright,  from  Boston 
and  from  Derby,  signed  by  upwards  of 
3,000  persons. 

Colonel  Henry  Cavendish  said,  it  was 
true,  that  the  Derby  petition  was  signed  by, 
as  he  understood,  3,500*  individuals,  but  as 
its  contents  did  not  accord  with  his  feelings, 
he  regretted  to  say  he  could  not  support  the 
prayer  of  it. 

Mr.  Handley  said,  that  he  concurred  en- 
tirely with  part  of  the  statement  made  in 
the  petition  that  had  just  been  presented 
from  Boston.  The  petitioners  said  there 
were  causes,  and  indeed  individuals  of  all 
descriptions,  even  from  Ireland,  admitted 
that  there  were  causes  for  some  extra- 
ordinary measure.  That  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  was  the  tithe  law,  he  entirelv 
agreed.  He  had  given  his  support  to  the 
first  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  he  proposed 
to  support  it  through  a  second  reading, 
considering  that  Ireland  was  in  that  state 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  his  support  to  this  or  any  other  mea^ 
sure  that  might  be  propounded  to  overcome 
the  illegal  tyranny  that  prevailed  at  present 
in  Ireland.  There  was,  however,  in  this 
Bill,  that  to  which  he  felt  an  invincible 
objection.  If  the  Bill  should  be  altered  in 
Committee  so  as  to  enable  him  finally  to 
give  his  support  to  it,  it  would  afford  him 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.    He  con- 


ceived that  the  best  interests  of  the  oountiy 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  present 
members  of  the  Government  continuing  in 
office ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  give 
any  man  or  set  of  men  a  power  to  prevent 
the  sacred  right  of  petitioning,  or  to  allow 
individuals  to  be  imprisoned  by  irresponsi. 
ble  persons. 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  that  no  man  could 
deny  there  had  been  committed  in  Ireland 
for  the  last  sixty  years  outrages  of  the  most 
distressing  nature  ;  but  wherever  the  law 
had  been  put  into  active  execution,  those 
outrages  had  been  speedily  overcome.  The 
Assizes  in  Ireland  were  now  going  on,  and 
he  had  just  received  the  Report  from 
Waterford,  where  the  Judge  declared  that 
the  law  was  strong  enoush  if  only  put 
into  execution.  The  law  nad  been  found 
strong  enough  to  punish  the  horrible 
murder  that  had  been  committed  at 
Wexford ;  a  trial  had  taken  place — three 
persons  had  been  capitally  convicted,  and 
two  of  them  executed;  one  of  them  had 
declared  his  innocence  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  acknowledged  that  for  other 
ofiences  committed  by  him  he  ought  justly 
to  die>  but  that  of  the  murder  imputed  to 
him  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  Afterwards 
one  of  those  who  remained  unexecuted  even 
thanked  the  Jury  for  convicting  him,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  the  sole  actor  in 
the  dreadful  offence,  and  that  the  other 
two  culprits  were  perfectly  innocent.  He 
was  executed  and  the  one  remaining  was 
to  have  his  Majesty's  free  pardon.  This, 
then,  showed  that,  if  even  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  the  law  gave,  administered 
by  its  most  experienced  Judges,  mistakes, 
and  serious  mistakes,  were  occasionally  com- 
mitted, how  important  it  was  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Judges, 
that  the  Trial  by  Jury  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  young  officers.  Let  the  Bill  only 
linger  in  the  House  till  the  Assizes  were 
over,  and  every  pretext  for  taking  away 
Trial  by  Jury,  for  suppressing  the  liber^ 
of  the  Press,  and  confining  men,  women, 
and  children  in  a  common  dungeon,  would 
be  exploded.  This  readiness  on  the  part 
of  English  gentlemen  of  liberal  principles, 
and  honest  judgments,  to  be  carried  away 
by  anonymous  statements,  and  on  their  au- 
thority to  support  such  a  measure  as  this, 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Lord  AUhorp  rose  to  order.    He  said. 
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the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  be  to  repeat,  on  the  present 
occasion«  all  that  he  had  said  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  BilL 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Gillon  had  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions from  his  native  coimty  against  the 
Bill.  The  first  was  from  his  own  constitu- 
ents in  the  borough  of  Lanark,  who  stated 
that  they  viewed  witli  great  alarm  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  measure  which  was  to  set 
aside  the  constitutional  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  military 
despotism.  They  perceived  in  that  measure 
a  strung  desire  to  stifle  the  opinions  of 
the  people— 'they  wanted  words  to  express 
their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  it,  and 
they  considered  it  as  waging  war  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  were 
convinced  that  if  those  powers  were  srant. 
ed,  it  would  only  be  a  prelude  to  a  similar 
measure  in  this  country.  They,  therefore, 
prayed  the  House  to  reject  with  scorn  and 
indignation  any  attempt  to  make  the  House 
a  jMirty  to  so  gross  a  measure,  and  they 
hoped  that  measures  would  spee^ly  bo  in- 
troduced to  remove  all  the  grievances  that 
oppressed  Ireland.  He  had  also  four  pe- 
titions of  a  similar  nature,  all  praying  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  declaring  the 
belief  of  the  petitioners  that  tranquillity 
would  not  be  restored  in  Ireland  until  the 
Established  Church  of  that  country  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  oppressive  tithe 
system  extinguished.  In  that  opinion  he 
most  cordially  concurred.  The  first  was 
from  ()6[)  of  his  constituents  in  the  liorough 
of  Hamilton.  The  next  was  from  a 
place  in  the  county  of  Fife;  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Cupar,  in  Fife,  praying  for 
the  removal  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Ireland ;  and  from  the  Political  Union 
of  LfCslie,  in  Fife.  He  had  also  to  present 
])etitions  from  Aberdeen,  and  other  places 
not  to  impose  on  so  many  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  a  system  of  military  despot- 
ism. A  most  important  petition  was  signed 
by  .3,728  rcsix^ctable  inhabitants  of  CJreen- 
ock.  The  petitioners  viewed  with  horror 
and  alarm  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures  now  adopting  towards  Ire- 
land ;  and  they  prayed  that  measures  of 
an  ameliorating  kind  might  l)c  speedily  in- 
tnxluced,  Hiey  besought  the  House  at 
once  to  reject  the  Bill  now  before  them, 
and  to  pass  humane  and  salutary  laws,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  police  and  good  order 
in  Ireland.  Having  prest^nted  so  many 
petitions  against  that  Bill  from  his  native 
country,  he  should  only  say,  that  it  was 


now  proved  that  Ireland  had  manj  fneodi 
among  a  people  who  had  wrought  out  their 
own  religious  freedom  by  the  iwoxd.  Thow 
friends  were  especially  among  the  DinenU 
ers  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  fellow  feeling 
with  them,  and  thought  they  ouffht  to  be 
relieved  from  that  heavy  tax  with  which 
they  were  saddled  for  the  support  of  an 
aristocratic  priesthood.  He  was  oi  opinion 
that  the  extensive  funds  that  were  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  churchy  and  which  were 
almost  useless,  might  be  most  profitaUy 
employed  in  teaching  the  people,  and  in 
feeding  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace  lupported  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions,  particularly  thoae 
from  Renfrew  and  Greenock.  The  latter 
place,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  waa  the 
largest  seaport  in  Scotland,  and  upwards  of 
4,U)0  of  its  inhabitants  had  signed  the  pe. 
tition,  who  were  a  relisiottB  and  moral 
dass  of  people.  He  confessed  that,  when 
he  was  returned  by  his  constituenta  aa  a 
Member  of  that  House;  they  did  expect 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  his  support 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  but  he  had 
since  that  period  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  them ;  first,  upon  the  Address,  Uien 
relative  to  Sinecures,  and  lastly,  upon  the 
present  Bill ;  and  at  a  meetine  which  had 
taken  place,  his  constituents  had  publicly 
retumeid  him  their  thanks  for  the  coutie  he 
had  taken. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Etvart  presented  a  petition  against 
this  Bill,  signed  by  1 5,000  inhabitanti  of 
Liverpool.  The  petitioners  objected  to 
the  transfer  of  the  judicial  authority  into 
the  hands  of  military  officers,  and  thought 
such  a  course  would  be  destructive  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  law,  and  was  utterly 
unjustified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
They  observed  also  that  it  would  revive 
feelings  of  animosity  which  had  now  hap- 
pily subsided,  and  believed  that  the  mi^ 
jority  of  the  House  were  unacquainted 
with  the  misery  under  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  groaned.  They  felt 
convinced  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  arrear  of  tithes  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  expenditure 
of  much  money  and  the  shedding  of  much 
human  blood,  besides  ultimately  leadinff  to 
the  most  deplorable  consequenoof.  The 
petitioners  concluded  by  praying  that  the 
House  would  not  proceed  with  the  Bill  till 
after  further  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Ewart) 
concurred  in  almost  every  statement  of  the 
})etitioners.  He  was  decidedly  against 
substituting  Martial  Law  for  CivU  Law,  or 
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nxhex  Martial  CouiU  for  CitiI  CourU. 
No  doubt  the  Goreromant  had  made  out  a 
caie  which  juitified  the  additiun  of  some 
powers  to  the  law,  but  they  had  made  out 
no  case  tojuitify  the  passing  of  luch  a  Bill 
ai  was  now  before  the  Home  ;  and  with 
that  Bill  ha  could  nut  bring  his  mind  to 
concur.  He  did  not  think  the  Government 
had  acted  io  a  politic  niitnncr  in  introducing 
abill  going  to  this  exttnt,  or  in  intro- 
ducing it  at  the  preient  time.  He  should 
have  wished  tliem  to  wait  till  they  hod 
tried  how  far  remedial  lueosurca  would 
have  succeeded.  And  when  they  brought 
in  their  remedial  mcuiiurea,  and,  as  it  were, 
entered  into  rccognizanccii  to  keep  the 
peace  with  Ireland,  they  might  hnve  called 
upon  the  indcpendeut  Members  of  this 
House,  anidouit  to  give  them  their  support 
to  protect  life  and  property  in  Irelaod. 
He  should  have  been  happy,  for  his  own 
part,  to  have  given  his  support  in  pusing 
any  lull  to  accomplish  that  olgect,  hut  he 
certdnly  should  not  gfve  his  assent  to  the 
enactments  of  the  meiuure  before  them. 
He  could  assure  hi.s  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  it  wa.s  matter  of  regret  and  sorrow  to 
many  of  their  ninst  sincere  friends  and  sup- 
porters, that  upon  this  Bill  they  could  not 
act  in  conjunction  ivith  them. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  that  this  petition 
had  been  adopted  at  the  public  meeting, 
and  thereby  disproved  an  assertion  made 
by  an  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people  upon  this  subject.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  Liverpool,  by  handing 
about  papers  to  obtain  signatures  to  a  peti. 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  it  had  com- 
pletely failed.  Thene  two  iactx — the  one 
negative,  and  the  other  affirmative,  might 
be  taken  aa  a  true  criterion  of  the  slate  of 
public  opinion  in  this  important  town, 
which  he  tni.ited  would  he  thought  en- 
titled to  weight  in  that  House. 

CiiuHcii  Refuuh  (Ihelakd),]  Lord 
Althorp  brought  in  a  Bill  to  alter  ant^ 
amend  the  laws  reluting  to  the  Tem- 
poralities of  the  Church  In  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Iixjlis  could  not  omit  thai 
opporluDJty  of  stating,  that,  although  hi 
did  not  know  particularly  the  dlHiiren' 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  he  knew  enough  K 
enable  him  to  «ay,  that  he  comulelely  dis- 
approved of,  and  felt  disgusled  with,  thc- 
ptinciplc  of  it.  Indetd,  the  more 
considered  what  the  noble  Lord  bad  sUi 
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among  the  Members  of  that  Houu,  and 
that  sufficient  time  would  be  afforded  for 
enabling  them  to  make  tbemaelves  mutsrt 
of  its  details  before  the  day  appointed  for 
ihe  second  reading. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  sutiiciently  aware  of  the  nature 
and  pTovisioDB  of  the  Bill  to  say,  that  ha 
lelt  disgusted  with  it.  He  should  take 
tare  that  the  Bill  be  printed,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  Members  to-morrow 
morning.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
sufficiently  well  known  and  understood,  to 
justify  him  in  proposing  that  it  be  read  k 
second  time  on  Wednesday  neit.  It  wai 
most  desirable  that  the  Bill  should  paw 
llie  House  as  early  as  possible. 

Sir  Robert  IngiiM  did  not,  in  th«  oouru 
of  his  experience,  remember  a  case  ia 
which  a  bill  of  so  much  importance  wai 
pressed  forward  with  so  much  ioopportnno 
nagerneSB  and  haste,  as  that  thirtv-six 
hours'  notice  only  should  be  given,  after  it 
'ladbeen  formally  introduced,  of  its  secand- 
eading.  He  complained,  that  while  it  in- 
volved the  interests  of  many  peraoni  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  discus- 
i  on  its  second  reading  should  take 
place  before  copies  of  the  Bill  could,  by 
possibility,  come  into  the  poaieision 
of  those  who  were  most  warmly  interested 
in  every  one  of  its  provisions.  He  knew 
sometbmg,  indeed,  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  from  the  noble  Lord's  own  Btate-> 
ment  on  a  former  evening,  and  as  far  as 
he  understood  it,  he  was  prepared  to  con-. 
demn  it,  NeverthtJess,  he  contended, 
that  in  cases  of  this  description,  the 
country  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Colonel  Daviet  thought,  if  there  was 
any  occasion  for  complaint,  it  was,  that  the 
Bill  had  been  too  long  delayed.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
about  hurrying  it  through  the  House,  if 
thirty-six  hours'  notice  was  too  short,  and 
almost  unexampled,  he  begged  leave  to 
refer  the  hon.  Baronet,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience, to  the  case  of  the  Coercive  Bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time  on  Monday, 
and  a  second  time  on  the  Wednesday  fial- 
lowing. 

Mr.  Shaw  reminded  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  that  there  were  some 
items  of  calculation  in  the  measure,  which, 
with  the  short  notice  that  had  been  given 
for  the  second  reading,  could  not  by  pos- 
it'ii  I  sihility  be  properly  investigated.  In  his 
ulil  I  view  it  was  one  of  ihe  most  important  bills 


take  care  to  have  it  printed  and  citculuteU  |  ever  brought  before  Parliament,  and  I 
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could  satisfy  the  noble  Lord,  that  as  such, 
It  bad  been  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  in  Ireland.  He  considered 
that  It  would  be  very  improper  indecently 
to  press  forward  this  measure,  and  he  un- 
affectedly put  it  to  the  noble  Lord*8  good 
feelings,  whether  Wednesday  was  not  too 
early  a  day  to  be  appointed  for  the  second 
reaaing.  At  the  same  time  he  disclaimed 
putting  forward  any  improper  ground  of 
delay  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Althorp  had  stated,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  printed  and  in  the  hands  of 
Members  to-morrow.  He  thought  the 
principle  and  details  of  the  Bill  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  to  enable  them  to 
discuss  and  competently  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  measure,  and  he  did  not  see 
any  reasonable  ground  for  delaying  its 
second  reading  beyond  Wednesday,  as  he 
had  formerly  stated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  hardly  credit,  that 
the  noble  Lord  meant  that  a  bill  of  such 
extraordinary  importance,  and  which  would 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  till  Tues- 
day, should  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Wednesday.  He  had  been  asked  many 
questions  respecting  its  principles  and 
provisions,  and  invariably  answered,  '^  Let 
us  suspend  our  judgment  till  it  comes 
before  us  in  a  tangible  and  examinable 
form."  But  would  it  not  be  a  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  duly  examining  and 
deliberately  deciding  upon  a  measure  with 
which  they  were  made  acquainted  only  a 
few  hours  before  they  were  called  upon  to 
express  their  opinion  ?  There  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  uncalled-for  haste ;  in- 
deed, more  time  would  be  afforded  for  a 
bill  of  far  less  importance. 

Mr.  0*Connell  hoped,  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  press  the  Bill  forward  as  much 
as  possible.  The  state  of  Ireland  required 
that  it  should  speedily  pass  into  a  law. 
Every  Member  knew  the  principles  of  the 
Bill,  and  they  would  be  able  to  have  the 
details  in  their  hands  to-morrow.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  delay  it. 

An  Hon.  Member  sM,  as  tlie  principles 
of  the  Bill  were  involved  in  the  details  of 
it,  he  would  suggest  a  short  delay. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  attend  to  any  suggestion 
of  the  kind.  It  was  most  desirable,  that 
remedial  measure,  which  was  one  of  many 
others,  and  which  formed  a  distinguishing 
mark  from  that  which  they  had  to  discuss 
thb  evening, should  go  forth  to  the  world, 


and  thereby  prove  that  the  House  was 
anxious  to  pass  a  remedial  xneaaure  as 
nearly  as  possible  pari  patiu  with  the 
other  Bill. 

Mr,  Wilks  hoped,  the  noble  Lord,  with 
all  possible  despatch,  would  let  the  present 
Bill  go  forth  to  the  world,  for  it  was  one 
of  which  the  people  of  Ireland  universally 
approved. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  said,  he  could 
not  see  such  an  important  measure  pressed 
forward — a  measure  which  would  give  the 
first  stab  to  the  Established  Church,  with 
any  undue  haste;  and  he  was  surprised 
that  such  a  great  measure  should  have 
only  one  day  between  the  first  and  second 
readings.  He,  for  one,  would  not  seek  to 
conciliate  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  by  bringing  forward  that  Bill 
with  such  precipitancy.  With  respect  to 
the  other  Bill,  they  all  knew  that  a  great 
necessity  existed  for  it ;  but  no  such  ne- 
cessity existed  for  the  present  Bill.  There 
were  many  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
press  on  the  noble  Lord  the  granting  of 
more  time. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  the  other  Bill  for 
coercive  measures  was  justified  by  the- 
urgency  of  the  case,  but  the  present  Bill 
introduced  a  principle  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance,  namely — whether  they 
were  to  have  in  Ireland  an  Established 
Church  or  not.  He  trusted  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  great  importance  of  the 
preliminary  question,  give  more  time  than 
twenty-four  hours  before  they  were  called 
on  to  discuss  it.  He  trusted,  at  least, 
they  should  have  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Harvey  considered,  that  the  Bill 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  proceeded  with,  prior  to 
the  further  argument  on  the  Irish  Coercive 
Bill,  as  it  might  supersede  the  necessity 
of  that  measure  altogether.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  stated  this,  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  or  principles  that 
had  been  laid  down  of  that  measure  hav- 
ing undergone  a  discussion.  The  measure 
had  been  ushered  into  the  House  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  no  persons  having 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin; 
he  considered  it  bad  in  detail,  as  upon 
that  point  the  question  would  be,  whether 
there  should  be  a  Church  in  Ireland,  or 
not.  He  should  wish  both  measures  to 
be  delayed.  If  the  consideration  of  the 
Suppression  Bill  was  delayed  for  a  week 
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or  two,  the  other  measure  might  be  found 
altogether  to  supersede  it. 

Mr.  Beaumont  trusted ,  that  Ministers 
would  not  allow  a  single  hour's  delay  to 
take  place  in  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

kii\H<m.  Member^  did  not  consider,  that 
the  measure  went  far  enough,  and  trusted 
that  Ministers  would  extend  its  provisions 
when  it  came  before  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  War  burton  trusted,  that  not  a 
single  moment  would  be  lost  in  forward- 
ing the  present  Bill.  They  had  it  in  the 
full  and  satisfactory  evidence  given  before 
Sir  H.  ParnelFs  Committee  of  last  Session, 
that  till  the  tithe  question  was  finally 
settled,  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland. 
What  would,  then,  be  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  if  they  found  this 
measure,  remedial  of  their  great  grievance, 
delayed,  while  the  coercive  measure  was 
not  impeded  in  its  progress. 

Lord  Althorp  should  regret  much  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  any  Gentleman 
upon  such  a  question  as  this ;  neverthe* 
less,  if  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  any 
number  of  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  he 
was  willing  that  the  second  reading  should 
take  place  on  Thursday,  instead  of 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  said,  that  the 
delay  of  this  measure  proved  how  little 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  that  as  this  Bill 
involved  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  welfare  of  the  Church  te- 
nantry, and  even  in  some  degree  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  monarchy,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  he  thought  it  was  not  one 
which  should  be  so  precipitated  in  its  pas- 
sage through  that  House,  as  not  to  be 
known  in  the  country  where  it  was  to 
operate,  till  it  became  the  law.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bridport  spoke  as  if  he 
thought  this  measure  would  dispose  of  the 
tithe  question  ;  but  it  would  do  no  such 
thing.  It  involved,  however,  other  in- 
terests, which  deserved  the  utmost  deli- 
beration, and  serious  attention  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  the  noble  Lord  (Al- 
thorp) had  a  most  difficult  task  to  per- 
form. Gentlemen  of  extreme  opinions 
called  upon  him  to  pursue  diametrically 
opposite  courses  ;  and  it  became  sincere 
men,  who  belonged  to  neither  extreme,  to 
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throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  mo- 
deration. Those  men  must  feel  most 
anxious  that  this,  which  was  a  conciliatory 
Bill,  should,  at  least,  make  equal  progress 
with  the  coercive  Bill.  He  had  voted  for 
the  coercive  Bill  with  regret  and  sorrow, 
because  he  thought  himself  compelled  to 
do  so  by  necessity ;  but  he  must  protest 
against  any  further  delay  of  the  present 
measure  than  that  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Charles  J,  Kemyss  Tynte  said,  that 
he  disagreed  with  Ministers  upon  the  co- 
ercive measure,  but  quite  concurred  with 
them  upon  this  Bill,  and  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  no  further  delay  would  take 
place. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  could  not 
believe  that  what  was  insinuated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Tralee  could  possibly 
take  place,  namely,  that  the  delay  of  a 
single  day  in  bringing  forward  this  Bill 
would  induce  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
withdraw  their  confidence  from  this  House. 
He  was  sure  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  so  unjust,  as  from  such  a  cir- 
cumstance to  conclude  this  House  was 
indisposed  to  redress  their  grievances. 

Lord  Darlington  thought  the  House 
would  have  reason  to  complain,  if  a  mea- 
sure of  this  importance  were  hastily  passed 
through  Parliament.  He  did  not  say,  that 
it  should  not  be  passed  pari  passu  with 
the  coercive  Bill ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord 
thought  so,  why  did  he  not  press  forward 
this  Bill  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

Upon  the  Question  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Thursday, 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
noble  Lord  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
fair  ground  to  state  that,  because  he 
wanted  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  was  about  to  introduce  a  conciliatory 
measure,  in  order  to  justify  his  coercive 
Bill,  that  therefore  only  one  or  two  days 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
printing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  second  read- 
ing of  it.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  February 
that  the  noble  Lord  obtained  permission 
to  bring  in  this  Bill.  Why  had  not  the 
noble  Lord  brought  it  in  sooner  ?  If  he 
required  additional  time  to  that  usually 
taken  between  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  and  actually  bringing  it  in,  was  it 
not  too  much,  after  taking  that  unusual 
time,  to  deprive  the  House  of  two  or  three 
days,  which  they  desired  to  have  after  the 
first  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
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he  Bi\l.     lie  asked  for  no  delay  what- 
ever that  could  carry  with  it  the  suspicion 
that  he  wanted  to  defeat  the   Bill — he 
asked  only  for  that  delay  which  would 
enable  Members   to   consider   and   pro- 
nounce upon  it.     The  House  might  refuse 
delay  witli  respect  to  the    Bill    already 
under    discussion,    if    the    noble    Lord 
pleasedi    but    he   protested   against  the 
House  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
matter  of  this  importance — to  decide  upon 
the  principle  of  it — without  giving  even 
three  days  for  consideration.     He  would 
venture  to  say  such  a  proposition  never 
had  been  made  by  any  Government ;  and 
such  a  proposition  never  could  have  been 
thought  of  by  any  but  the  present  Go- 
vernment.    Let  the   House  contrast  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  coercive  measure,  with  that 
now  proposed.     The  House  permitted  the 
noble  Lord  to  bring  forward  that  important 
measure,  without   asking   him  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  the  established  course,  perhaps 
with  sufficient  reason ;  but  had  there  not 
been  a  most  lengthened  discussion  on  the 
first  reading  of  that  Bill  ?    The  first  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  had  taken  place  with  an 
evidence  of  so  little  disposition  to  offer 
unnecessary  delay,  that  it  had  been  read 
almost  without  a  single  word  having  been 
said  upon  it;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
would  say,  that  to  have  the  second  read- 
ing fixed  for  Wednesday  or   Thursday, 
was  too  early  to  admit  of  the  House  pro- 
nouncing on  the  principles  of  the  Bill. 
He  wanted  no  delay  that  was  unnecessary. 
He  would  venture  to  say  the  noble  Lord 
would  find  a  very  diflferent  course  pursued 
upon  this  Bill  to  that  which  had  been 
pursued  upon  the  coercive  Bill ;    but  it 
was  hardly  fair,  presuming  upon  that,  that 
he  was  to  treat  the  House  in  such  a  way 
as  it  had  never  before  been  treated  by  any 
Government  whatever.      There  were  se- 
veral parts  of  this  Bill  which  he  approved 
of — there  were  others  which  required  ex- 
planation ;  and  he  asked  the  noble  Lord 
to  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  uniform  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  to  consider 
that  Monday  next  would  not  be  too  soon 
to  fix  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  would  not  find  any  undue 
delay  wished  for,    but  surely  the    noble 
Ix)rd  ought  to  contrast  the  procociling  on 
this  oorasion   with  that  on  the  coercive 
Bill.     He  did  not  think  this  Bill,  which 
was  to  extinguish  ten  Bishops,  tnalttr  [\w 
whole  tenure  of  Church  lands,  to  alter  the 


interests,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  lessees  under  it — abore  all,  to  appro- 
priate part  of  the  rerenues  of  the  Church 
to  secular  purposes — ^he  dki  not  think  it 
was  unreasonable  to  ask  for  foor  days* 
delay  between  the  first  and  second  read- 
ings of  such  a  Bill.  If  the  noble  Lord 
wished  to  reconcile  parties  who  entertained 
strong  objections  to  this  Bill — if  he  wished 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  of 
the  justice  of  it,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
he  would  only  pursue  that  course  which 
was  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  plan  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  with  t^pcct  to 
Reform  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  but^  unfbrtu- 
nately,  there  had  been  some  delay  in  pre- 
paring the  Bill — a  delay  solely  arising  out 
of  difficulties  connected  with  the  details 
of  the  measure,  and  not  at  all  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  they 
never  felt  the  slightest  doubt  with  respect 
to  that.  The  llouse,  of  course,  mutt 
know,  from  the  statements  he  had  made 
long  ago,  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
Bill;  and  to  decide  upon  that  was  all 
that  they  should  have  to  do  upon  the 
second  reading.  They  would  be  as  com- 
j  petent  to  discharge  that  duty  on  Thursday 
as  on  any  other  day ;  and  as  to  the  sup- 
posed difference  between  Thursday  and 
Monday,  he  confessed  that,  to  him,  it  did 
not  appear  of  any  importance,  and  he  felt 
quite  assured,  that  Members  would  find  it 
as  easy  to  make  up  their  minds  Upon  it — 
that  was  upon  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure— on  one  day  as  on  the  other.  The 
llouse  had  been  for  some  weeks  aware  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  There  was  no 
great  merit  in  hon.  Members  agreeing  to 
the  first  reading  of  such  a  Bill — to  do  so 
was  merely  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
acknowledged  practice  of  Parliament. 
I'he  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  fail 
to  rocolloct,  that  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 
.here  was  no  debate  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill — the  discussion  which  arose 
took  place  on  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill ;  indeed,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  which  he  could  recollect,  on 
which  a  discussion  took  place  on  a  first 
reading  of  a  Bill,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  coercive  measure  for  Ireland.  He  must 
repeat,  hi'fore  he  sat  down,  that  he  could 
not  accede  to  the  proposed  delay,  for  aa 
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the  decision  of  Thursday  could  only  have 
reference  to  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
inFohed  no  details,  he  thought  that  every 
Member  in  that  House  could  be  pre- 
pared to  give  his  vote  on  the  question,  for 
or  against. 

Colonel  Perceval  thought,  that  the 
present  being  one  of  a  scries  of  encroach- 
ments, he  could  not  see  on  what  ground 
the  noble  Lord  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
give  time. 

Mr.  Beaumont  said,  that  seeing  from 
what  quarter  the  proposition  for  delay 
came,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  if  it 
were  acceded  to. 

Lord  Sandon  trusted  the  noble  Lord's 
determination  would  not  be  influenced 
by  any  such  consideration  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  last  speaker.  As  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge  of  the  Bill,  he  ap- 
proved of  its  main  outlines,  but  he  thought 
tliat  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im|X)rtance, 
the  proposition  for  a  few  days'  delay  was 
not  unreason^Jble.  It  had  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  old  Parliament  to  give  the 
minority  fair  play — to  allow  them  time  to 
examine  and  state  their  objections  to  every 
measure  that  was  proposed.  He  trusted 
that  this  good  habit  would  be  continued 
in  the  Reformed  Parliament. 

Mr.  Aglionby  hoped  Ministers  would 
consent  to  no  delay  in  passing  this  mea- 
sure. It  should  be  recollected  that  there 
was  another  Bill  passing  through  that 
House,  applicable  to  Ireland,  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  Church  Re- 
form Bill.  It  was  very  important,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  nO  delay  in  the 
measure  of  conciliation.  It  was  very  de- 
sirable to  conciliate  Gentlemen  opposite, 
but  it  was  far  more  desirable  to  conciliate 
a  nation  than  any  set  of  Gentlemen  in 
that  House. 

Mr.  Barlow  Hoy  wished  to  remind  the 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  that  conci- 
liation might  be  carried  too  far.  He  could 
not  see  upon  what  principle  Ministers 
could  oppose  the  short  delay  that  was 
required, 

Mr.  Baring  doubted  if  such  conduct, 
in  reference  to  such  a  measure,  had  ever 
l)efore  been  pursued  in  that  House.  At 
Ix^t  the  Bill  could  only  be  in  tho  hands  of 
Members  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  clear,  that 
between  that  and  Thursday  there  could 
not  be  time  to  communicate  with  the  part 
of  the  country  to  be  r.hiefly  affected  by 
the  measure.     The  Bishops*  tenants  were 


all  most  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of 
the  measure,  and  between  that  moment 
and  Thursday  it  would  be  impossible  to 
communicate  with  them,  even  if  they  re- 
plied by  return  of  post.  He  complamcd, 
too,  that  it  was  most  unfair  in  the  majority 
so  to  treat  the  minority,  as  they  never  be- 
fore had  been  treated  m  Parliament.  An- 
other matter  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  was,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  stated  what  was  the  general 
course  which  he  intended  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  or  with  regard 
to  the  Established  Church  generally. 
Notice  had  been  given  of  a  Motion  on 
the  subject  of  tithes  in  England,  but 
what  the  nature  of  the  intended  measure 
on  that  subject  was,  they  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  understand  ;  they  were  therefore 
coming  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  state  of  complete 
Ignorance.  He  put  it  to  the  House — was 
such  a  mode  of  legislating  to  be  endured  ? 
He  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  to  say,whether 
he  felt  that  he  was  acting  fairly,  and  in 
consonance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
he  had  always  hitherto  acted,  thus  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  having 
such  a  majority  at  his  back,  to  deny  the 
minority  that  mir  play  to  which  they  had 
so  long  been  accustomed  in  that  House. 
The  noble  Lord  proposed  to  remodel  the 
English  Church  Establishment,  the  East 
India  trade,  the  West-India — all  those 
interests  on  which  the  country  was  most 
anxious.  Was  the  House  to  be  called 
upon  to  dispose  of  all  those  interests  in 
the  same  summary  manner  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Church  ? 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
Bill,  he  must  protest  against  the  course 
now  pursued — it  was  an  example  which 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  noble  Lord  the 
first  to  set ;  and,  if  he  went  out  of  the 
House  alone,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
divide  against  it. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  convinced  that 
no  man  would  come  down  to  that  House 
on  Thursday  who  was  not  prepared  either 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  principle  of  the 
Bill — and  it  was  the  principle,  and  not  the 
details,  that  was  then  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  details  must  necessarily  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  when  the  Bill  went  mto 
Committee.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Al- 
thorp),  when  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill,  on  the  r2th  February,  had  stated 
the  general  outline,  and  the  question  on 
the  second  reading  would  be,  whether  the 
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Hoiue  VBs  prepared  to  adopt  th&t  general 
otttline.  In  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Cockermouth 
(Mr.  Agltonby),  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  could  Bee  no  neceesary  connexion 
between  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  and 
what  was  called  the  Coercive  Bill.  If 
grievances  were  to  be  redressed,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  redress  them  ; 
and  if  outrages  were  to  be  restrained,  it 
vas  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  restrain 
then).  The  measures  were  perfectly  dig- 
linct,  and  ought  to  be  considered  separate- 
ly; and  he  could  not  assent  to  the  doctrine 
which  it  seemed  to  be  a  fashion  to  hold, 
that  the  two  Bills  should  go  through  that 
House  together.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
expedient  for  Partiament  to  come  as  soon 
as  possible  to  some  determination  on  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill, 
m  order  that  the  country  might  see  whether 
it  was  disposed  to  give  that  relief  which 
the  present  Bill  proposed. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  begged  leave  to  say 
tliat  he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  every  stage,  to 
make  objections  to  the  Bill.  He  was 
certainly  Justtlied  in  requesting  the  noble 
Lord  to  take  care  that  a  snfHcient  inter- 
val should  take  place  between  the  first 
and  second  reading,  so  as  to  enable  those 
whose  interests  were  chiefly  affected  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  tlie  measure. 
He  thought  that  less  tlian  six  days  would 
scarcely  enable  gentlemen  to  properly 
consider  and  determine  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  but  recommend- 
ed the  noble  Lord  not  to  be  precipitate,  as 
it  might  be  a.  dangerous  precedent,  and  as 
it  was  most  desirable  that  this  great  ques- 
tion should  be  discussed  with  calmness, 
moderation,  and  good  temper. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent  had  voted  with 
great  re|iugnance  for  the  Irish  coercive 
measure,  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
professions  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  bring  forward,  without  delay,  remedial 
measures,  and  he  thought  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  as  little  time  should  elapse 
as  possible,  before  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Petre  said,  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  it  was  well  known, 
and  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
give  way. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  187;  Noes 
46 — Majority  141. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 
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Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ire- 
V4nd) — Adjourned  Debate.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Charles  BuUery  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  was  read.    The  hon.  Member  then, 


proceeded  to  say,  that  he  rose  under  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  address  the 
House  upon  that  subject,  as  be  could  not 
hope  to  add  anything  new  to  what  had 
already  been  said — so  eloquently  said,  by 
other  hon.  Members.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  member  of  the  minority, 
they  would  do  him  the  justice  to  hear  his' 
reasons  for  being  in  that  situation ;  and, 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  in  oppos- 
ing the  Bill,  he  did  so— not  from  any 
party  feeling,  or  factious  opposition — but 
from  a  sincere  belief  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  measure.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  the 
debate  upon  this  subject  had  been  con- 
ducted. Hon.  Members  had  departed 
from  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  them,  to  justify  this  momentous 
and  perilous  measure  into  personal  and 
angry  discussion;  and  more  especially, 
into  a  declared  hostility  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  mem* 
hers  of  the  Government,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Bill,  had  taken  such  pains  to 
tell  them  of  the  regret  they  felt  at  the 
necessity  which  forced  them  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure,  that  those  very  pains 
almost  induced  him  to  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity. He  could  not  help  doubting,  too, 
the  assertion  made  by  two  hon.  Members 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  country  were 
almost  universallv  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure.  He  did  not  mean  to  taunt  the 
members  of  the  Government  with  their 
speeches  on  former  occasions ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  have  its  effect  out  of 
doors,  when  it  was  seen,  that  the  majority 
for  placing  Ireland  under  Military  Govern- 
ment was  swollen  by  the  names  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  who 
said,  he  reluctantly  supported  the  measure, 
and  other  Members,  whose  politics  agreed 
with  those  of  that  right  hon.  Baronet — 
persons  who  said  *•  Aye"  to  the  Six  Acts, 
but  "  No*'  to  the  Reform  Bill.  In  his 
opinion,  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  measure.  The  outrages  of  the  Whiter- 
feet,  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  were  known,  and  were  as  violent 
about  the  time  when  the  Whigs  came 
into  office,  as  at  present ;  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  contri- 
buted as  much  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
Queen's  County,  as  the  burning  of  Bristol 
to  the  Reform  bill,  and  no  more.  H&did 
not  appear  there  as  a  defender  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  neither  would  he  attempt 
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to  palliate  any  of  the  murders  or  outra^^es 
which  had  been  committed  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland;  he  admitted  that  all 
such  outrageous  violations  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  put  down;  but  he  thought 
that  Ministers  were  going  the  wrong  way 
about  it.  He  opposed  the  Bill  as  a  violent 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be 
to  irritate  and  not  pacify.  He  was  as 
sensible  as  any  man  of  the  necessity  of 
some  interference  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
in  the  then  state  of  that  country,  and  he 
considered  it  tlic  duty  of  Government  to 
devise  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  and  lives  of  the  people,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  it  was  necessary 
for  that  purpose  to  go  into  a  measure 
which  destroyed  the  Constitution.  A 
measure  was  introduced  which  destroyed 
the  Constitution,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  most  important  that  it  should  be 
maintained  in  its  utmost  purity.  Violence 
and  rigour  were  employed,  when  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  would  be 
gentleness  and  moderation.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  think,  that  violence  and  rigour 
were  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  that, 
they  should  remember,  was  but  the  old 
blunder,  to  which  so  much  of  the  mis- 
government  of  Ireland  was  to  be  attributed. 
He  would  not  have  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  he  wished  to  deny  to  the 
Government  such  powers  as  should  be 
necessary  to  repress  the  disturbances  ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  which  sat  last  year  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Ireland  would  be 
sufHcient  for  that  purpose.  He  thought 
great  alterations  should  l)e  made ;  what  is 
more,  he  thought  they  should  be  perma- 
nent. Last  year  a  Committee  sat  some 
time  to  inquire  into  these  disorders,  at  the 
heud  of  which  was  placed  a  right  hon. 
Baronet  whose  absence  from  this  House 
his  countrymen  must  now  regret  even  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  House.  At  this  time 
these  disturbances  were  nearly  at  their 
height ;  the  greater  part  of  the  outrages 
described  had  then  occurred.  This  Com- 
mittee after  a  long  investigation,  after 
collecting  a  mass  of  most  valuable  evidence 
recommended,  on  the  advice  of  the  best- 
informed  functionaries  of  the  police  and 
law,  nothing  more  than  a  prompt  admi- 
nistration of  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
and  a  partial  re-enactment  of  the  penal 
clauses  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  all  the 
measures  recommended  by  that   Com- 


mittee. Revive  the  penal  clauses  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  add  to  the  all-com- 
prising list  of  Whiteboy  offences  that  of 
being  out  of  doors  between  sunset  and 
sunrise.  Allow  even  domiciliary  visits, 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  hon«  mem- 
ber for  Wexford.  Take  any  amouqi  of 
police  and  military.  Spare  no  expense 
in  organizing  your  establishments  of  police 
and  justice.  Let  the  extraordinary  severity 
of  the  law  be  enforced  either  by  Special 
Commissions,  or  by  such  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal as  that  Committee  recommended, 
constantly  applying  immediate  punish- 
ment to  everv  offence.  He  would  not 
oppose  such  alterations  in  the  law  as  these 
— nay,  more,  considering  the  lawlessness 
and  misery  of  the  Irish  people,  he  would 
wish  them  to  be  made  for  a  permanence, 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  have 
a  constant  power  of  repressing  continually 
recurring  disorder.  One  great  mistake 
into  which  the  Government  appeared  to 
him  to  fall  was  in  making  no  distinction 
between  outrages  which  might  be  com- 
mitted under  this  Bill,  and  those  com- 
mitted by  the  Whitefeet.  It  was  imn^a- 
terial,  said  they,  that  the  officers  appointed 
under  it  should  break  into  a  house  at 
night,  as  at  present  that  might  be  done 
in  the  visits  of  the  Whitefeet.  Tlie 
Courts-martial  were  on  the  same  principle 
defended,  by  asking  were  they  worse  than 
those  new  courts  of  equity  to  which  men 
might  be  forced  to  submit  their  differences? 
And  the  other  inroads  upon  the  liberty 
and  security  of  the  subject  which  the  Bill 
would  sanction  were  defended  by  an 
appeal  to  those  to  which  the  peaceable 
and  orderly  might  be  exposed  under  the 
dominion  of  Captain  Rock.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  no  necessity  for  having  either. 
A  constitutional  method  might  be  devised 
to  repress  outrages,  which  would  neither 
place  dcs{X)tic  |)ower  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature,  nor  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  mob.  Appeals  had  been  made  to  the 
feelings  of  the  House  by  the  recital  of 
some  shocking  instances  of  murder,  and 
to  many  nightly  outrages  which  had  been 
committed.  These,  no  doubt,  were  to  be 
greatly  deplored,  but  murders  could  not 
be  wholly  prevented,  even  in  tlie  most 
civilized  countries,  —  they  could  only 
punish  them ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  the 
justice  or  policy  of  proclaiming  a  district 
and  putting  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  lav 
because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  ma 
atrocious  murder?    He  was  afraid  that 
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if  th«  precedent  were  establighed  in  Ire- 
land of  suspendinip  the  CoDstitution  for 
the  cominitsioa  of  isolated  crimes,  the 
example  might,  at  some  future  time,  be 
extended  to  this  country.  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  proposition  to 
proclaim  Martial-law  in  a  county  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Weare  ?  Or,  would  it  be 
tolerated  to  resort  to  such  an  arbitrary 
measure  as  the  present  in  such  a  case  as 
the  murder  of  tlie  Italian  boy  by  Bishop 
and  Williams?  These,  no  doubt,  were 
crimes  at  which  humanity  s^huddered,  but 
no  one  thought  that  they  would  justify 
such  a  measure  of  coercion  as  that  now 
about  to  be  applied  to  Ireland.  There  was  a 
practieal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
horrid  tale  told  a  few  nights  before  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  Fifteen  years  ago  did 
that  murder  oceur.  The  whole  period 
from  that  time  to  this  had  been  stained 
by  a  succession  of  atrocities  of  the  same 
nature.  Then  the  evil  was  permanent, 
and  required  a  permanent  remedy.  The 
most  arbitrary  measures  had,  at  intervals, 
been  since  in  force  in  Ireland.  It  was  an  evil 
therefore,  which  temporary  rigour  would  not 
remedy.  He  should  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  vote  for 
this  Bill  in  its  first  stages,  in  order  to  mark 
his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  take  away 
part  of  the  present  Bill,  add  to  it  some 
provisions,  and  expunge  others,  and  so 
frame  a  measure  to  which  he  could  fully  or 
partially  assent,  he  should  be  most  anxious 
not  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its  very  outset.  But 
the  truth  was,  he  found  hardly  a  single 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  which  he  approved. 
The  means  by  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  tran((uillize  Ireland,  were  the 
abolition  of  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the 
total  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  peti- 
tion, and  the  placins:  of  them  under  mili- 
tary government.  He  could  not  agree  to 
any  of  these  propositions ;  but  at  the 
tame  time  that  he  recorded  his  vote  as 
opposed  to  intrusting  the  Government 
with  such  arbitrary  powers,  he  was  anx- 
ioua  to  state  his  willingness  to  intrust 
them  with  such  powers  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  repress  the  disorders  which 
they  were  intended  to  meet.  He  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  the  Amendment  which 
had  baen  moved  bv  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  and  he  knew  that  several  other 
QeDtlemeii  who  dieappmredof  tJienMa* 


sure  proposed  by  the  Qovernment,  ob- 
jected to  it  likewise;  he  had,  therefore, 
drawn  up  an  Amendment,  which  he  thought 
would  meet  the  views  of  these  parties,  and 
he  would  offer  it  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House — it  was  to  the  effect.   '  That  this 

*  House,  while  it  deeply  laments  the  dis^ 
'  turbed  state  of  some  districts  in  Ireland, 

*  and  while  it  is  willing  to  intrust  to  his 

*  Majesty  such  additional  powers,  and 
'  to  pasi  such  enactments  as  may  be 
^  necessary  for  the  protection  of  per- 
'sons  and  property,  and  for  the  effec- 
'  tual  Administration  of  criminal  jus- 
'  tice  in  that  country,  is  not  satialied 
'  of  the  necessity  of  the  extreme  ipea- 
^  sures  now  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
^  Government.'  He  felt  anxious  to  give 
some  of  the  leading  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  move  that  Amendment,  and  which 
induced  him  to  think  the  powers  demanded 
by  the  Government  as  unnecessary.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  becaiuw  he 
thought  the  arguments  of  his  hon,  friend, 
the  member  for  Tipperary,  on  that  subject, 
were  unanswerable  and  unanswered.  He 
objected  to  the  Abolition  of  Trial  by  Jury 
— not  from  any  particular  affection  he 
himself  felt  for  it,  but  because  he  ob- 
jected  to  any  interference  with  established 
institutions  without  sufficient  cause; 
and  in  his  opinion  no  evidence  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
made  out  a  case  for  the  necessity  of  that 
measure.  The  reasop  given  for  the  sus- 
pension of  Trial  by  Jury  was  the  intimida- 
tion to  which  Jurors  were  subjected  ;  but 
only  one  clear  case  had  been  brought  of 
such  intimidation  by  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  he  did  not  consider 
it  as  a  fair  instance,  nor  sufficient  to  show 
the  necessity  of  such  a  general  measure. 
Besides  that,  all  the  cases  of  intimidation 
were  from  the  same  county.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  ^ad  fished 
some  cases  out  of  his  red  box,  but  he  had 
not  followed  even  the  example  of  a  Lord 
(Lord  Castlereagh),  who,  when  he  brought 
down  his  documents  in  a  green  bag,  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  examinatbn  of  a  Com- 
mittee. The  documents  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  been  subjected  to  any 
examination.  As  for  the  establishment 
of  Courts-martial,  he  objected  to  them 
strongly  on  principle,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  he  thought  they  were  not 
necessary.     In   Clare,  in  Wexford,  and 

in  Limericki  the  diiimbaQcef  bad  ibnnerly 
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been  put  down  without  Courts-martial. 
He  thought,  that  Courts-martial  should 
not  be  adopted  but  in  extreme  cases.  Mili- 
tary tribunals  bad  always  been  the  worst 
tools  of  jreckless  tyranny ;  and  he  thought, 
that  the  only  reason  which  could  justify 
the  Government  in  proposing  them  was, 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  He  denied,  that  even  on  the  showing 
of  Government  there  was  anything  like  a 
general  rising  of  the  people.  All  the  dis- 
turbances consisted  of  detached  Acts,  and 
most  of  them  might  be  traced  to  improper 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 
That  was  the  case  in  Limerick.  In  Clare 
they  arose  from  the  high  price  of  potatoe- 
ground ;  and  in  Queen's  County  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  evidence  of  the  parish 
priest  of  Maryborough,  that  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  was  principally  the  inter- 
ference of  landlords.  That  gentleman  says, 
'*  One  of  the  most  prominent  in  my 
parish  was  the  turning  out  of  tenants  from 
Major  Cassan's  estate,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-seven  families ;  he  had  a  Kildare- 
street  School,  and  he  said,  that  no  one 
should  be  on  the  estate  that  would  not  send 
his  children  to  that  school;  there  were 
other  ejectments  before  that  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  on  a  small  farm  near  the 
Rock  of  Dunamore,  on  Mr.  Cosbie's  estate; 
most  of  those  people  became  very  violent 
Whitefeet,  and  1  know  some  of  them  still 
belong  to  that  association;  such  as  re- 
mained in  the  parish,  and  wherever  they 
go  to,  they  follow  the  same  practice." 
And  it  would  be  seen,  from  what  followed, 
that  it  was  not  for  a  rise  of  rent  that  these 
persons  were  turned  out,  for  Mr.  O'Connor 
proceeded  to  say :  "To  whom  did  Major 
Cassan  let  the  laud  on  the  ejectment 
of  the  tenants  P — He  let  it  to  Protestants 
generally,  and  the  people  considered  it 
was  through  hatred  to  their  religion  that 
he  ejected  them. — Did  not  they  owe  some 
rent?  Yes,  they  did;  but  the  land  was 
set  at  30$.  an  acre,  and  it  is  now  let 
at  22$.  He  and  other  landlords  kept 
up  the  war  prices,  which  has  caused  great 
evils  in  the  country.  The  land  let  for  275. 
at  that  time,  is  now  let  for  185.,  as  I  am 
informed."  The  same  witness  was  asked  : 
*'  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  great 
severity  under  the  tithe  system  that  may 
have  led  the  people  into  these  outrages  ?  " 
The  answer  given  by  this  reverend  gentle- 
man, who  evidently  possessed  extensive 
knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  was  deserving  the  attention 


of  the  House.  He  said :  '^  I  have  known 
potatoes  to  be  sold  out  of  the  houses  of 
poor  people,  and  I  have  known  the  pot  to 
be  sold,  and  a  man  left  two  years  and 
a  half  without  one,  being  obliged  to  borrow 
a  pot  to  boil  his  potatoes.  I  have  known 
blankets  taken  off  the  beds  of  the  children. 
I  have  known  the  widow's  pig  taken  away. 
1  have  known  an  aged  widow  taken  cot  of 
a  sick  bed  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bed  and  her  daughter's  clothes  sold 
for  tithes.  I  have  known  that  in  the  town 
of  Maryborough."  In  fact,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  the  invariable  cause  of  the  Irish 
disturbances  was  oppressive  measures,  high 
rents,  and  contracts  broken.  Was  it  not 
of  importance  to  look  at  the  causes  of  the 
distress  before  they  decided  upon  applying 
this  severe  remedy  ?  He  should  offer  every 
possible  opposition  to  that  portion  of  Ihe 
measure  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  Bill 
— he  alluded  to  the  provision  which  was 
directed  against  agitation.  In  his  opinion 
they  ought  to  legislate,  not  against  agita- 
tion, but  against  the  cause  which  had 
produced  agitation  —  namely,  the  long 
series  of  misgovernment  under  which  Ire- 
land had  suffered.  The  Government  had 
promised  that  tithes  should  be  extinguished 
in  Ireland,  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
confided  in  that  promise.  But  what  had 
been  done  ?  The  payment  of  tithes  had 
been  strictly  enforced  on  every  occasion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  people 
were  dissatisfied  and  discontented.  In- 
deed he  had  been  informed  that  Ireland 
was  perfectly  quiet  until  the  military  and 
the  police  were  sent  out  to  collect  tithes. 
He  would  broadly  assert,  that  tithes  were 
the  great  cause  of  these  disturbances,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland — yes,  and  the  people 
of  England  also — looked  at  this  Bill  as 
a  measure,  the  object  of  which,  though 
not  avowed,  was  the  collection  of  tithes. 
The  people  had  been  recommended  by 
some  in  power  to  adopt  a  system  of  agita- 
tion. The  words  were — '*  Agitate!  agitate! 
agitate ! "  But  now  the  Grovernment  came 
forward  to  put  an  end  to  agitation  — 
to  prevent  the  people  from  stating  their 
many  grievances.  The  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  did  not  form  the  sole  cause 
of  complaint  with  the  people  of  Ireland. 
They  were,  in  fact,  only  the  out-works  of 
complaint.  Many,  of  a  more  pressing 
nature,  remained.  If  any  one  ever  thought 
that  the  mere  granting  of  emancipation 
would  put  an  end  to  disturbance!  and 
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effectually  tranqaiUize  Irelandi  he  must 
have  been  the  shallowest  politician  that 
ever  existed.  The  exactions  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  fomented  discord; 
and  BO  long  as  a  relic  of  that  oppressive 
system  remained,  so  long  would  the  people 
be  discontented.  Their  ancestors  did  not 
reform  the  Scotch  church  establishment, 
but  they  effectually  abolished  it ;  and  the 
same  course  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
reference  to  Ireland.  They  were  told 
as  an  inducement  for  passing  this  Bill, 
that  its  powers  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  discretion  would 
prevent  them  from  calling  its  provisions 
into  use,  except  in  extreme  cases ;  so  that 
this  Act  would  merely  be  an  ornament 
to  the  Statute-book.  He  might,  perhaps, 
trust  to  the  exceedingly  great  discretion 
of  those  who  were  now  in  power  in  Ireland. 
He  might  trust  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who 
had  reconciled  all  parties  in  that  country ; 
and  he  might  trust  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
who,  of  course,  would  be  anxious  not 
to  forfeit,' by  any  unnecessary  stretch  of 
authority,  that  great  and  well-deserved 
popularity  which  he  had  achieved  in  Ire- 
land; but  still  he  could  not  consent  to 
give  this  extraordinary  power  to  their 
subordinate  agents,  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  officers  of  the  police.  No,  he 
must  refuse  his  confidence  to  them.  A 
most  heavy  responsibility  would  devolve 
on  that  House,  not  only  before  the  country, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  if  they  agreed  to  this  measure. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  said:  "those 
who  give  the  power  of  blood,  give  blood. " 
And  he  would  contend  that  those  who 
gave  to  Ministers  the  powers  that  were 
now  demanded,  gave,  in  effect,  the  power 
of  prolonging,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
misery,  the  lawlessness,  and  the  barbarity 
of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Hawkins  rose  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment, and  to  state  his  reasons  for  doing  so, 
having  voted  against  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  and  having 
been  prepared  to  vote  against  that  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  The  first  of 
these  Amendments,  he  must  say,  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  degree  of  over- 
strained ridicule  which  it  by  no  means 
deserved.  Its  object  appeared  to  him, 
not,  as  its  opponents  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  passmg  of  this  Bill  should  be 
delayed  for  one  fortnight  and  no  longer, 
but  that  the  Bill  should  be  suspended 


indefinitely  over  the  heads  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  thereby  affording 
time  to  see  whether  it  was  really  necessary 
or  not,    and  securing  to  ourselves  the 
power  of  resorting  to  its  provisions,  when- 
ever they .  should  be  proved  to  be  un- 
avoidable.    Neither   for   this   resolution, 
however,  nor  for  that  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  was  he  able  to  vote ;  because 
he  was  already  convinced  that  some  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  necessary — that 
there  did  exist,  in  certain  limited  distrjpts  of 
Ireland,  an  organized  system  of  intimida- 
tion and  outrage  which  would  not  only  jus- 
tify the  House,  but  which  imperatively  called 
upon  it,  to  arm  the  Executive  Government 
with  powers  beyond  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  jaw,  as  the  only  effectual  means 
whereby  the  law  might  be  restored  to  its 
ordinary  course.  And,  for  this  purpose,  the 
suppression  of  those  crimes  against  life 
and   property,  which  had    been   classed 
under  the  term  of  "  predial  outrages" 
he  was  willing  to  grant  ample  powers ;  for 
all  the  evidence  before  the  House  concur- 
red in  this — that  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
the  existing  system  of  outrage  were  those 
classes  who   were  least  able  to  protect 
themselves.     In  Ireland,  ill-fated  Ireland** 
this  anomaly  existed  among  the  many  sad 
anomalies  of  her  social  condition — that 
whereas,  in  other  countries  the  poorest  class 
at  least  were  safe  from  the  midnight  ma- 
rauder and  assassin,  in  Ireland  the  pea- 
santry were  not  protected,  even  by  Irish 
poverty,  from  evils  which  elsewhere  were 
incidental  only  to  the  rich.     If  this  were 
the  only  object  of  the  Bill — if  these  were 
the  only  evils  for  the  suppression  of  which 
these  extraordinary  powers  were  demanded, 
he  would,   without  troubling  the  House 
with  any  explanation,  have  voted  for  the 
first  stages  of  the  Bill,  trusting  to  discus- 
sions which  must  take  place  in  Committee 
for  opportunities   of   mitigating   its  ne- 
cessary severity.     But  he  found   in  this 
Bill  other  objects  avowedly  aimed  at*- 
other  powers  demanded  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  objects  ;  and  the  Bill 
itself  so  framed,  that  any  powers  which 
might  be  granted  for  one  object  might  be 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  other. 
Whatever  powers  might  be  granted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  predial  outrages  might 
be  applied  to  the  suppression  of  political 
discussion.  He  found,  in  short,  in  this  Bill, 
the  unusual  and;  he  thought,  inconvenient, 
attempt  to  provide,  by  one  and  the  same 
enactment,  against  two  evils  between  which 
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he  believed  there  existed  no  natural  and  ne- 
cessary connexion,  and  between  which  he 
did  not  think  that  even  an  accidental  and 
temporary  connexion  had  been  proved.  He 
believed  the  predial  and  political  agita- 
tions to  be  in  their  nature  and  origin  totally 
distinct,  carried  on  by  different  classes  of 
persons,  under  different  leaders,  with  a 
separate  organization,  with  totally  differ- 
ent ends  in  view,  and,  for  any  thing  that 
had  been  proved  in  the  present  debates, 
not  VBually  connected  cither  in  time  or 
place.  "  Cum  hoc,  ergo,  pro])ter  hoc" 
appeared  to  him  a  fair  epitome  of  the  ar- 
guments brought  forward  to  prove  this  con- 
nexion ;  and  even  the  **  cum  hoc,"  the 
accidental  connexion  of  time  and  place, 
he  thought  very  imperfectly  made  out. 
But  suppose  the  connexion  so  far  proved, 
what  proofs  had  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
given  that  the  predial  agitation  was  the 
consc(|uence  of  the  political.  Why  might 
not  the  political  agitation  be  the  result  and 
symptom  of  the  predial  ?  Why  might  not 
the  predial  agitation  of  Kilkenny  be  re- 
presented by  the  political  agitation  of 
Dublin,  as  the  political  agitation  of 
Dublin  was  represented  in  this  House 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
that  city?  Were  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters sure  that  they  were  not  now  falling 
into  the  same  error,  the  same  inversion  of 
cause  and  eflect,  which,  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform  Bill,  they  attributed 
to  their  opponents?  Said  the  Tories, 
'*  I'hc  agitation  for  Reform  which  prevails 
among  the  people  is  only  the  consequence 
of  the  agitation  of  that  question  which  the 
Ministers  have  raised  in  the  House." 
*'  No,"  replied  the  Ministry,  "  you  are 
puttin*^  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  the  agi- 
tation, the  clamour  for  Reform  which  ])re- 
vails  within  these  walls  is  only  the  echo  of 
the  clamour  which  previously  ])revailed 
without.'*  Now,  are  the  same  Ministers 
quite  sure  that  at  this  present  moment  the 
political  agitation  which  exists  in  Dublin 
is  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  echo,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  predial  agi- 
tation which  previously  prevailed  in  Kil- 
kenny ?  He  was  sure,  then,  that  no  con- 
nexion had  been  proved,  and  he  l>elieved 
that  none  existed.  But  even  if  it  did 
exist,  it  was  a  connexion  which  from  its 
nature  never  could  be  undeniably  and 
palpably  made  out — which  never  could 
be  proved  except  by  a  scries  of  the  most 
indirect  and  circuitous  inferences,  and  he 
could  conceive  no  course  more  impolitic 


(to  use  no  harsher  term)  than  this  attempt 
to  insinuate,  by  an  Act  of  Pariiament,  a 
fact  incapable  of  proof  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Why  this  attempt  to  connect  the  politics 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  DuUin 
with  the  outrages  of  the  Whitefeet  of 
Kilkenny  ?  Looking  at  the  political  peti- 
tion of  |that  hon.  Member,  the  petition  he 
holds  in  this  House  in  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers — why  had  they,  with 
no  imaginable  necessity,  taken  a  coune 
which  must  obviously  convert  a  discatsion 
on  a  great  constitutional  question  into  a 
conflict  of  personalities  between  themtelves 
and  an  individual  opponent?  Why  had 
they  set  before  us  the  two  totally  distinct 
objects  of  their  Bill — the  supprettion  of 
the  predial  outrages  and  the  supprettion 
of  the  political  agitation — and  told  us 
that  we  should  not  vote  for  the  one  unless 
we  are  willing  to  vote  for  the  other?  Why 
had  they  put  in  jeopardy  the  tupprestion 
of  arson  and  murder,  by  coupling  it,  at  an 
indispensable  condition,  with  the  suppret- 
sion  of  political  discussion  ?  Why  had 
they  told  us,  that  wc  should  not  purchase 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  except  by 
the  sacrifice  of  political  libarty?  Why 
had  they  placed  us  in  this  dilemma — that 
we  must  either  intrust  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
land to  the  discretion  of  Courts  composed 
of  half  a  dozen  lieutenants  of  two  years 
standing  in  the  army  and  twenty  one  years 
of  age,  or  else  abandon  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Irtjih  peasantry  to  the  mer- 
cicsof  the  midnight  marauder  and  assassin  ? 
Why  had  they  placed  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  in  such  a  position  that 
whichever  way  they  gave  their  votes  to- 
night, they  could  scarcely  justify  them  out 
of  doors  ?  He  did  not  distrust  the  intentions 
of  Ministers;  but  how  could  he  be  assured 
of  the  conduct  of  their  subordinate  agents 
for  there  were  powers  intrusted  by  this 
Bill  to  very  subordinate  agents,  over  whom 
the  ofhce  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
could  exercise  no  efficient  control  ?  And 
if  he  were  as  well  assured  of  the  conduct 
of  their  agents  as  he  was  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Ministry,  what  guarantee  had  he 
for  the  conduct  of  their  successors,  it  being 
of  course  uncertain  who  those  tuocetsors 
might  be  ?  And  if  satisfied  of  all  these 
things,  what  was  the  opinion  of  an  insigni- 
ficant individual  worth  to  the  people  out 
of  doors ;  for  this  was  a  point  on  which 
the  people  ought  to  be  satisfied  ?  Within 
those  walls,  they  might  be  the  best  judgea 
of  the  means  by  which  the  object  now 
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before  them  should  be  accomplished ;  but 
when  the  means  which  they  selected  for 
the  purpose  involved,  as  by  the  admission 
of  their  authors  they  did,  an  actual  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution,  a  temporary 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  then  the 
people  had  a  right  to  be  satisBed,  (not, 
perhaps,  that  those  means  were  the  best 
for  the  purpose — ^the  Representatives  of 
the  people  were  the  constitutional  judges 
of  that),  but  at  least  that  these  Represent- 
atives had  taken  sufficient  guarantees 
that  those  means  should  be  applied  to 
their  proper  purpose,  and  to  their  proper 
purpose  alone.  Need  he  ask  whether  the 
people  wore  satisfied  of  this  ?  Was  there 
one  roan  in  a  thousand  throughout 
England,  or  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
throughout  Ireland,  who  was  not  trans- 
lating the  title  of  this  Bill—''  A  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  0*Connell  V  He  re- 
peated, that  for  the  suppression  of  the 
predial  outrages  he  would  grant  extraor- 
dinary powers — to  the  present  Ministry 
he  would  grant  them  with  no  niggard 
hand  ;  but  the  case  was  altered  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  grant  unconstitutional 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  what  was 
called  political  tranquillity.  He  must  then 
be  satisfied  that  the  powers  demanded 
were  such  as  were  not  in  themselves  incom- 
patible with  all  tranquillity — such  as,  when 
they  had  worked  their  destined  cure,  would 
not  leave  behind  a  rankling  and  feverish 
recollection  of  the  pain  of  the  operation 
worse  than  the  temporary  disease  they  were 
called  in  to  eradicate.  Did  the  powers 
now  demanded  fulfil  tliese  conditions  ?  He 
grieved  to  say  they  did  not.  He  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  the  necessity,  even  in 
the  end,  of  so  extreme  a  me;»8ure ;  he  be- 
lieved, that  under  any  circumstances  which 
were  likely  to  arise,  a  bill  less  multifari- 
ous in  its  provisions  and  less  arbitrary  in  its 
powers,  would  suffice ;  he  believed,  that  the 
existing  outrages  of  Ireland — outrages  far 
less  serious  than  such  as  had  existed  on 
many  previous  occasions,  had  been  put 
down  with  far  less  powers  than  were  now 
demanded^-might  be  put  down,  and 
would  be  put  down,  long  before  we  had 
arrived  at  the  practical  necessity  of  such  an 
extreme  measure  as  this.  But  granting, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  such  forms 
might  be  found  necessary  in  the  end,  he 
denied  the  policy,  he  arraigned  tlie  hu- 
manity, of  thrusting  forward  the  whole  of 
this  exorbitant  demand  at  the  present 
viom«Bt.    He  denied  the  policy,  because 


we  were  hereby  cutting  from  under  oar 
feet  the  only  sure  ground  on  which  such  a 
claim  could  stand — the  ground  of  actual 
experiment.  Nobody  could  deny,  that 
there  were  many  intermediate  degrees  of 
severity  between  the  present  state  of  the 
law  and  that  which  this  Bill  went  to 
establish ;  until,  therefore,  some  at  least 
of  these  intermediate  degrees  had  been 
tried  and  found  insufficient,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  that  nothing  short  of  *'  the  Bill 
and  the  whole  Bill"  would  suffice.  And 
if  this  were  so,  the  inhumanity  of  such  a 
course  was  obvious ;  for  could  there  be  a 
greater  inhumanity,  a  more  fertile  source 
of  crime  and  oppression,  than  intrusting 
the  power  and  authority  of  law  to  men  who 
for  their  conduct  were  not  responsible  to 
the  law — intrusting  the  powers  of  the 
constitutional  tribunals  to  men  only  amen- 
able to  their  own  military  judicature? 
This  was  eminently  a  case  where  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  legislate  '*  bit 
by  bit" — to  make  good  our  ground  as  we 
advanced ;  if  chains  must  be  resorted  to, 
let  it  be  so  done,  that  the  imposition  of 
each  successive  link  l>e  justified  by  the 
obvious  insufficiency  of  the  previous  weight. 
If  Ireland  must  be  corrected,  let  moderate 
correction  be  tried  in  the  first  instance ; 
if  this  headstrong  and  froward  child  would 
go  astray,  it  was  the  duty  of  its  political 
guardians  to  try  remonstrance  in  the  first 
place,  correction  in  the  second,  severity  in 
the  third ;  it  would  be  time  enough  when 
all  other  means  failed  to  bind  it  hand  and 
foot.  But  when  they  were  told  that  the 
unconstitutional  extent  of  this  measure 
was  its  great  recommendation — that  when 
it  had  become  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  the  Constitution,  the  widest  and 
most  obvious  departure  was  least  likely  to 
attract  imitation — that  if  it  be  necessary 
for  a  temporary  purpose  to  effect  a  breach 
in  the  bulwarks  of  constitutional  liberty, 
let  that  breach  be  so  wide  that  there  shall 
be  no  temptation  to  keep  it  open  a  moment 
after  the  necessity  had  passed  away ;  that, 
in  short,  a  large  and  startling  precedent 
was  less  likely  to  provoke  imitation  than 
a  small  one — why,  he  could  not  discover. 
That  a  large  and  startling  precedent  was 
more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  readily  admitted ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  before  this  Bill  came  out  of 
Committee,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  when  the 
precedent  had  been  once  established  and 
found  effectual  for  its  temporary  purpoeeti 
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and  easily  laid  aside — when  all  this  had 
been  made  manifest,  what  Ministry  would 
want  excuses  for  its  repetition  on  any 
future  occasion  ?  If  they  let  our  succes- 
sors see  with  what  facility,  and  with  what 
effect  these  violent  suspensions  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  take  place,  should  tiiey  not 
be  holding  out  to  them  an  encouragement 
rather  than  a  warning  ?  Would  they  not 
be  apt  to  have  recourse  to  these  easy  and 
efllectuat,  though  hazardous  remedies,  for 
the  cure  of  every  passing  ailment,  until 
they  became  the  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  an  indolent  Ministry  ? 
Were  they  not  about  to  set  the  example 
of  a  species  of  political  dram-drinking — 
an  unwholesome  remedy  indeed,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  fatal  to  the  Constitution 
— but  one  so  easy,  so  ready,  and  so  ef- 
fective to  drown  the  sensation  of  tempo- 
rary pain,  that  by  constant  recurrencait 
becomes  at  last  the  habitual  aliment  of 
the  body  politic?  The  truth  was,  that 
this  argument  was  good,  if  properly  ap- 
plied ;  but  it  was  not  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  British  people.  It 
was  applicable  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  people  of  Austria  and  Germany — per- 
haps to  those  of  Holland  and  Belgium — 
it  would  have  been  applicable  to  the  people 
of  France  under  the  dynasty  of  the  elder 
Bourbons.  Had  Charles  10th,  for  in- 
stance, been  content  to  •*  slide"  into  des- 
potism— had  he  not  been  led  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  Ministers  to  hazard  that 
desperate  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
charter  which  raised  up  the  very  stones 
of  Paris  in  judgment  against  him — had  he 
been  content  to  creep  on  by  a  succession 
of  "  small  precedents,"  not  only  at  this 
moment  mighthehave  been  kingof  France, 
but  to  his  other  titles  to  historic  infamy 
he  might  have  added  that  of  "  Restorer 
of  the  despotism  of  Louis  Quatorze." 
This  argument  was  applicable  to  those 
countries  where,  from  an  indifference  to 
public  affairs,  from  the  want  of  a  free 
Press,  from  the  absence  of  political  agita- 
tion, a  people  are  in  danger  of  being 
lulled  into  a  forgctfulness  that  such  a  thing 
as  Constitutional  Liberty  exists.  But 
looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  two  years 
— looking  at  the  petitions  under  which 
the  Table  was  groaning,  could  any  one  be- 
lieve that  in  the  lifetime  at  least  of  the 
present  generation,  the  people  of  England 
were  likely  to  subside  into  that  state  of  po- 
litical lethargy  in  which  the  Constitution 
might  be  filched  away  from  them  by  a 


succession  of  "small  precedents!^  Let 
them  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  depart 
from  the  path  of  the  Constitution  only 
just  so  much  as  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  case  required ;  and  then,  if  the  same  ne- 
cessity occurred  again,  the  same  departure 
ought  to  take  place.  And  where  was  the 
necessity  of  such  a  departure  as  that  now 
proposed  ?  What  were  the  principal  evils 
against  which  they  were  called  on  to  pro- 
vide? The  intimidation  of  Jurors,  and 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses.  As  for  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  evidence,  he  ad- 
mitted that  here  the  Bill  fairly  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  no  lack  of  evidence  while  a 
refusal  to  give  evidence  was  punishable  by 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  a  Court 
Martial.  If  the  only  object  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministry  was  to  procure  a  certain 
quantity  of  evidence  without  regard  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsehood,  the  Bilk  would 
probably  be  found  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose ;  but  if  their  object  was,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  to  procure  evidence  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  truth  only,  then  he  saw 
in  the  proposed  Bill,  no  provision  what- 
ever calculated  to  obtain  that  object.  In 
providing  against  the  other  difficulty,  the 
intimidation  of  jurors,  would  not  the  more 
natural  and  constitutional  course  have 
been  to  look  out  for  that  tribunal  which, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  intimidation, 
should  comprise  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  regular 
Trial  by  Jury?  Where  was  the  necessity 
to  go  to  the  Camp  and  the  Guard  Room 
for  Judges?  Was  there  any  conceivable 
case  in  which  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
Trial  by  Jury  should  not  be  sought  in 
Westminster*  Hall  rather  than  at  the  Hors 
Guards?  For  his  own  part,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  many  suggestions  which 
he  had  heard  on  this  subject,  which  he 
should  not  think  less  objectionable  than 
that  of  his  Majesty^s  Ministers.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  single  Judge,  acting  both 
as  Judge  and  Jury.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred two  Judges — one  executing  the 
functions  of  Judge,  and  the  other  of  Jury ; 
one  deciding  points  of  law,  the  other 
questions  of  fact.  He  would  have  gone  to 
Westminster  Hall,  have  taken  half  a  dozen 
English  Barristers  of  established  character 
and  known  liberality  of  opinions,  and  sent 
them  as  a  permanent  Jury  to  accompany 
either  an  English  or  Irish  Judge  on  a 
circuit  of  Special  Commistlon  into  the 
disturbed  districts  of  Ireland.    There 
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not  one  of  these  substitutes,  objectionable 
as  they  all  were,  which  he  should  not 
have  preferred  to  these  military  tribunals. 
Talk  of  the  Bill  establishing  Courts-martial 
for  the  trial  of  civil  offences!     It  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  far  worse  than  a  Court- 
martial.    An  ordinary   Court-martial,   a 
Court-martial  as  applied  to  the  trial  of 
military  offences,  was  a  tribunal,  the  great 
objection   to   which   was,   that  it  united 
in  the  same  individuals  the  functions  of 
Judge  and  Jury ;  the  same  men  decided 
upon  the  law,  upon  the  fact,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  punishment  also. 
They  were  now,  however,  called  upon  to 
establish  a  tribunal  where  the  same  in- 
dividuals would  combine  the  anomalous 
characters  of  Judge,  Jury,  and  police,  and 
in    many    instances  of  prosecutor   also. 
The  same  men  will  act  as  Magistrates  and 
constables.    As  the  Bill  stood,  an  officer 
who  had  been  out  all  night  in  pursuit 
of  the  insurgent  peasantry,  harassed,  in- 
sulted, and  perhaps  wounded,  might  be 
called  upon  the  next  morning  to  sit  in 
judgment,  if  not  upon  the  same  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  in  collision, 
at  least  upon   their  known  friends  and 
sworn  fellow-conspirators.     Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fairness  towards  the  criminal 
of  such  a  proceeding,  was  it  fair  towards 
the  Judges?     He   dissented  from  much 
that  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  on  the  character  of  the  British 
army;    he  did  not  believe  that  British 
officers  were  more  likely  than  any  other 
class  of  men  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
away  by  vindictive  feelings — to  allow  their 
judicial  decisions  to  be  influenced  by  the 
remembrance  of  personal  injury;   but  it 
was  taxing  human  nature  too  far  to  expect 
from   any  class  of  men,    calmness  and 
impartiality  of  judgment,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these.     He  would  touch 
at  present  but  on  one  other  provision  of 
the  Bill — that  which  next  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  tribunals,  he  considered 
to  be  most  obnoxious — the  power  invested 
in  the  military  or  other  persons  of  search- 
ing houses  for  concealed  arms.     Now,  was 
that  necessary  ?    They  were  asked  to  give 
a  power  of  confining  the  inhabitants  to 
their  houses  at  night.     Suppose  they  were 
to  add  to  that,  a  prohibition  to  bear  arms 
in  the  day  time — suppose,  in  short,  it  were 
made  highly   penal   for  a  person  to  be 
found  with  arms  about  his  person  at  any 
time,   by  night  or  by  day,   without  the 
precincts  of  his  own  domicile — would  not 


this  answer  all  or  nearly  all  the  purpose 
contemplated  by  that  most  obnoxious  pr6« 
vision  which  allows  the  search  of  houses 
for  concealed  arms?    That  provision  he 
would  not  discuss  now;   he  would   only 
remind  the  House  that  it  was  a  power 
which,  if  granted  at  all,  must  be  granted 
in   full  and   without  limitation.     It  was 
a  power  over  which,  from  its  nature,  no 
control  could  be  exercised.     Give  a  man 
power  to  search  a  house  for  concealed 
arms,    and   you   give  him   power,   if  he 
please,  to  pull  that  house  about  the  ears 
of  Its  inhabitants.     No !  why,  who  would 
draw  the  line  between  necessary  search 
and  wanton  mischief?     Who  would  tell 
where  the  necessity  of  a  search  ends,  and 
where    unnecessary    destruction    begins  ? 
Arms  and  ammunition  might  be  concealed 
any  where — under  a  floor,  over  a  ceiling, 
in  the  interior  of  a  wall — they  might  be 
concealed    (and    the    allusion,    lu}wever 
distant,  he  trusted  would  be  understood 
by  thQ  English  Members — he  was  sooe 
it  would  be  so  by  the  Irish) — they  might  be 
concealed  in  a  bed,  or  about  the  person ! 
It  was  a  power  which  courted  abuse — 
a  power  which  was  its  own  temptation  to 
abuse.     He  implored  the  House  and  the 
Ministry  to  pause  before  they  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  common  policemen  and  pri- 
vate soldiers  a  power  which,  if  abused — 
and  abused  it  would  be,  for  similar  powers 
always  had  been  abused  in  that  unhappy 
country — might  lead  to  outrages  of  fenoale 
modesty,   to  violations  of  all  the  sacred 
privacies  of  domestic  life,  the  rankling  recol- 
lections of  which  would  in  long  after  years 
efface  from  the  memories  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  atrocities  of  the  pitch-cap  and 
the  triangles,  and  all  the  abominations  of 
the  Riding-school.     But  this  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  detail.    He  would  forbear.  One 
word  only  about  the  course  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the 
Bill.     After  the  somewhat  uncourteous  in- 
credulity with  which  similar  professions 
had  been  received  from  the  lips  of  other 
Members,  he  almost  feared  to  lay  claim  to 
those  feelings  which  he  trusted  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  would  yet  give  him 
credit  for — feelings  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment   towards    his   Majesty's    Ministers, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  to  this  measure. 
In  opposing  any  measure  of  which  they 
were   the  authors,   he  felt  that  he  was 
giving  to  his  constituents  and  the  people 
of  England  proofs,  stronger  than  any  words 
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of  hii  could  convey,  of  the  conscientious 
aversion  which  he  entertained  for  its  pro- 
visions ;  but  he  must  also  say,  so  extreme 
was  his  aversion,  that  in  voting  for  it 
in  ainy  one  of  its  stages,  he  felt  he  was 
giving  no  less  proof  of  the  respect  which 
he  entertained  for  its  authors.  Nor  in  the 
opposition  which  now  and  in  committee 
he  felt  compelled  to  oflTer,  would  he  forget 
— he  thought  no  opponent  of  this  Bill  had 
a  right  to  forget — the  grave  and  onerous 
responsibility  under  which  an  executive 
Government  laboured  in  circumstances 
such  as  these.  There  were  occasions,  he 
thought,  and  this  was  among  the  number, 
when  an  executive  Government  might 
stand  excused  for  proposing  measures 
which  yet  it  would  be  highly  inexcusable 
in  a  Representative  liegislature  to  sanction 
—  there  were  circumstances  of  respons- 
ibility under  which  a  Ministry  might 
without  reproach  come  down  and  ask  for 
powers,  which,  they  as  guardians  of  the 
public  liberty,  might  see  ample  >reason 
to  refuse.  The  first  duty  of  an  executive 
Government  was  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property.  The  first  duty  of  a  Re- 
presentative Legislature  was,  to  take  care 
that  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  safeguards  of  individual  liberty 
be  not  unnecessarily  infringed  ;  and  he 
conceived  no  man  could  stand  in  greater 
need  of  indulgence  for  his  own  errors 
than  he  who,  enjoying  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  Representative  character, 
was  not  willing  to  allow  a  large  measure 
of  indulgence  towards  what  he  might  think 
the  errors  of  those  who  were  acting  under 
the  harassing  responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive, lie  was  told,  that  if  the  opposition 
which  he  and  others  felt  it  their  duty 
to  offer  should  chance  to  be  successful,  the 
resnit  would  be  that  which  none  more 
than  himself  would  regard  as  a  national 
calamity — the  resignation  of  the  present 
Ministers.  He  confessed  he  had  no  such 
apprehensions.  He  granted  that  a  Minister 
ought  to  resign  the  moment  tliat  Parlia- 
ment refused  him  such  powers  as  were 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government; 
but  he  did  not  believe,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  set  up  his  own  individual  opinion 
as  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  of  that 
necessity — such  opinion  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
House.  A  resignation  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances would  prov(!  that  of  which  the 
world  needed  no  proof — the  sincerity  of 
the  noble  Lord ;  bat  it  would  prove  little 


respect  either  for  the  House  or  the  country. 
It  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  accept  such  powers  as  the  House  might 
be  pleased  to  confer ;  if,  after  a  fair  ttial, 
(the  only  satisfactory  proof  in  such  a  case, 
and  a  nroof  which  was  still  wanting,)  they 
came  down  to  the  House  and  said,  that 
the  powers  which  had  been  given  had 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  outrage,  such  was  the  confidence 
which  the  House  and  country  felt  in  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministry,  he  belieted 
their  own  assertion  would  then  be  taken  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity.  At  all 
events,  it  would  then  be  time  enodgh  for 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  con- 
sider by  what  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion 
they  were  willing  to  purchase  the  further 
services  of  a  Ministry,  the  most  honest  in 
intention — ay,  and  he  would  say,  notwith- 
standing the  taunts  which  h£td  been  ihtown 
out  against  them  in  the  mortification  bf 
political  defeat — ^looking  at  the  practical 
good  which  they  had  accomplished,  and 
the  practical  evils  which  they  hftd  warded 
ofT  during  their  short  teVm  of  power,  he 
should  say  the  most  efiicient  Ministry 
that  ever  guided  into  the  haven  of  pablic 
tranquillity  the  vessel  of  a  decayea  and 
almost  shipwrecked  Constitution. 

Lord  Morpeth  was  unwilling  to  thrust 
himself  hastily  forward,  till  he  Had  heard 
the  opinions  of  many  other  people.  He 
contemplated  this  Bill  with  much  sorrow, 
and  he  subscribed  to  the  justice  of  all  the 
epithets  which,  with  great  impartiality, 
both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Bill  had  applied  to  it.  He,admitted,  that 
it  wasarbitrary,  despotic,  severe,  and  cruel. 
The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  spoke  of 
it  as  an  unwise  measure,  but  in  that  opi- 
nion he  did  not  agree.  Another  hon. 
Member  termed  it  monstrous,  and  in  print 
it  had  been  called  an  infernal  bill,  but  he 
objected  to  that  epithet,  as  impugning  the 
motives  of  its  authors.  It  had  been  called 
monstrous  and  atrocious.  He  felt,  never- 
theless, that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  it, 
because  it  had  two  attributes  which  rode 
over  all  the  others.  The  Bill  was,  first,  a 
measure  of  stern  necessity;  and  next,  it 
was  a  measure  of  sovereign  mercy.  To 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  the  Ministers 
had  completely  established  their  case.  In 
every  part  of  society  the  confidence  \\\ 
their  characters  was  fully  established. 
Fvrry  person  with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
ed—in every  society  with  which  he  mixed 
— he  heard  people  congratulating  them- 
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sdves  that  they  were  out  of  Ireland.     No 
property  was  safe  there;  and  there  was 
no  capitalist  who  did  not  rejoice  that  he 
had  rio  capital  in  Ireland.    That  was  what 
he  had  gleaned  in  conversation .    He  would 
ask  those  who  argued  against  this  measure, 
having  a  charatter  of  mercy,  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  solitary  inhabitant 
of  a  cabin  in  Ireland,  and  say  whether 
they  would  not  rather  be  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  authorized  servants  of  the 
King,  than  by  the  unauthorized  outrages 
of  miscreant  marauders  banded  together 
for  the  execution  of  the  mysterious  man- 
dates of  capricious  and  bloody  revenge? 
Severity  towards  such  savage  prowlers  was 
mercv  to  the  peaceable  and  unprotected. 
The  non.  member  for  Newport  had  insti- 
tuted a  comparison  between  the  proceed- 
ings of  Swing  in  England  and  tne  Terry 
Aits  in  Ireland,  but  the  great  difference, 
or  rather  the  contrast,  between  the  two 
countries  wa8>  not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  the  outrages  committed,  as  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people.     Here,  when  Swing 
was  heard  of,  he  could  only  be  connected 
with  some  Gentleman  riding  in  a  gig  ;  but 
in  Ireland  an  outrage  was  followed  most 
generally  by  an  attempt  at  a  rescue  and 
an  affray  with  the  police.     Nothing  had 
to  his  mind  so  well  illustrated  the  state  of 
the    country  as  the   circumstance    men- 
tioned by  his  right  hon.  friend  (the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland)  in   the   appeal  he  had 
made  to  the  House,  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
boats  of  the  Ireland   Steam    Navigation 
Company. ,  It  was  said,  that  the  want  of 
employment  was  the  cause  of  the  disorders 
of  Ireland.     Of  that  opinion  was  the  hon. 
meml)er  for  Knaresborough,  who  cheered 
his  remark,  and  he  well  rememl>ered,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  were  most  promi- 
nent in  making  it.     The  hon.  member  for 
Newport  told  the  House,  like  many  who 
had  gone  before  him,  that  the  predial  and 
political  disturbances  were  totally  distinct. 
He  must  say,  that  it  would  be  very  litlc 
con$;o1ation  to  him  if  he  were  called  out  of 
this  house  to  be  shot,  to  be  told  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  predial  and  not  of  a 
|)olitical  disturbance.     And  it  was  then  in- 
ferred that  the  onlyremedy  for  these  griev- 
ances would  be  the  adequate  employment 
of  the  people.     Let  the  House  remember 
the  statement  made  by  the  agent  of  the 
managers  of  the  Inland  Steam   Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  was  quoted  by  the 
right   hon.    Secretary   for   Ireland.     'He 
'  now  reports,*   said  the  statemeut,  '  that 


'  six  of  the  large  iron- trade  barges,  con  tain- 
'  ing  about  300  tons  of  grain,  flour,  and 
'  other  valuable  property,  intended  for 
'  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  with  a  large  quan- 
'  tity  of  cattle,  have  been  stopped  on  their 
'  passage  from  the  Shannon  to  Dublin « 
'  and  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  horses 
^  employed  in  tracking  them  forced  to  fiy, 
'  by  gangs  of  armed  men  in  the  middle  of 
'  the  day,  and  their  lives  threatened  if 
'  they  attempted  to  assist  in  getting  tha 
'  barges  on  their  destination.     The  con- 

*  sequence  is,  that  property  to  the  extent 
'  of  10,000/.  at  least,  now  lies  in  these 
'  boats,  every  day  and  hour  becoming  from 
'  its  nature  deteriorated  in  value,  and 
'  liable  to  injury,  and  none  of  the  men  in 

*  the  Company's  employment  dare  proceed 
'  in  their  removal.'    They  have  been  offer- 

*  ed  double  wages  to  do  so,  but  all  to  no 

*  purpose.'  Conciliation  was  a  golden  role 
of  policy,  and  it  was  the  only  rule  which 
could  be  applied  with  ultilnate  fafety  and 
success  to  the  grievances  of  mankind,  h 
was  lovely  in  its  nature  and  lasting  in  its 
effects ;  but  he  doubted  whether,  at  the 
present  moment,  conciliation  was  adequate 
of  itself  to  ensure  the  prosperous  course 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon ;  or,  as- 
cending from  a  part  to  the  whole,  to  give 
facility  to  employment,  and  encourage- 
ment to  capital  tnroughout  the  country. 
He  knew  nothing,  however,  which  could 
give  a  better  idea  than  that  short  extract 
of  the  close  connexion  which  existed  be- 
tween the  continued  disturbance  and  the 
protracted  impoverishment  of  Ireland. 
Other  hon.  Gentlemen  laid  great  stress — 
and  he  believed  very  justly — upon  Poor- 
laws.  Against  the  introduction  of  Poor-laws 
into  Ireland  he  wished  to  say  nothing. 
At  the  proper  time  and  opportunity,  he 
might  be  disposed  to  say  a  good  deal  for 
them  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  parlia- 
mentary and  official  leisure,  he  owned 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry,  if  he  lived  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  to  be  told  to  re- 
main in  his  house,  and  wait  for  the  con- 
coction and  promulgation  of  a  satisfactory 
system  of  Poor-laws  for  Ireland.  He  re- 
turned to  the  point  he  set  out  from,  by 
stating,  that  he  believed  this  measure  was 
not  more  one  of  stern  necessity  than  of  sove- 
reign mercy.  As  he  felt  that  that  was 
not  the  time  for  examining,  far  less  for 
pledging  himself  to  all  the  precise  and 
particular  provisions  of  this  Bill,  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  him  to  state,  that  without 
departing  from  his  attachment  to  all  the 
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great  principles  and  guarantees  of  consti- 
tutional freedom — those  principles  and 
guarantees  which  formed  at  once  the  safe- 
guard and  the  ornament  of  well-ordered 
and  peacefully-administered  communities, 
his  first  and  fixed  aim,  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill,  despite  the  *'  will  nets'' 
and  "  shall  nots*'  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Newport,  would  be  to  see  how  it  could 
be  made  most  efficient  for  its  own  purposes 
of  protection  and  redress,  for  giving  to 
the  well-disposed  and  well-conducted  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  community  a  sense  of  se- 
curity for  their  lives  and  persons — for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  peaceable  possession 
of  their  hearths  and  homesteads.  The  hon. 
member  for  Newport  had  appealed  to  the 
House  to  know  whether  there  was  one  in 
a  thousand  of  the  people  of  England  who 
did  not  read  this  Bill,  as  a  Bill  for  the 
'^  suppression  of  Mr.  0*Connell,"  as  the 
hon.  Member  termed  it.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  tempted  into  any  personality. 
He  anxiously  wished  to  avoid  saying  any- 
thing disrespectful  to  any  Member  of  the 
House ;  but  why  did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
tempt  him  to  inquire  how  the  English 
people  would  receive  the  Bill  if  they  did 
so  read  it?  He  believed,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  view  which  the  English  people 
took  of  it.  He  believed  they  had  lately  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  and  that,  with  whatever  regret 
they  might  view  the  introduction  of  mea- 
sures of  so  harsh  a  character,  still  they 
bowed  to  the  necessity  which  alone  could 
justify  them  :  and  sorry,  indeed,  should 
he  be,  so  far  to  overstep  the  recognized 
bounds  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  ordi- 
nary landmaiks  of  freedom,  and  yet,  after 
all,  in  deference  to  any  point  which  might 
suggest  a  plausible  argument,  swell  a  vehe- 
ment invective,  or  elicit  a  sounding  cheer, 
stop  short  of  the  very  means  which  could 
alone  ensure  the  justifying  object.  Of 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  say  thus  much.  With  those  who 
entreated  his  Majesty's  Government  subse- 
quently, and  as  far  as  possible  concur- 
rently, .'to  carry  into  eflect  measures  of 
large  relief  and  wise  amendment  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  He  did  not  doubt  their 
good  dispositions,  but  he  felt  more  than 
ever  how  necessary  it  was  that  thev  should 
call  them  into  speedy  action.  There  were 
other  hon.  Members  with  less  benevolent 
views,  who  reproached  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters with  a  reckless  and  entire  deviation 
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from  the  political  principles  which  had 
heretofore  guided  their  conduct  in  public 
life ;  there  were  others  who,  perh^»8, 
with  less  wish  to  censure,  expressed  more 
of  pity  than  reproach  for  the  position 
in  which  the  Ministry  were  placed.  He 
did  think  it  a  pity,  and  he  did  deeply 
regret  that  the  situation  of  any  portion  of 
the  empire  should  force  upon  them  the 
course  they  were  compelled  to  adopt;  but 
with  regard  to  their  own  credit  and  charac- 
ter, his  views  were  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  Whether  it  were  in  the  sunshine 
of  popular  favour  or  under  its  cloud,  it 
mattered  not  to  him. 


Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer  sea ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship  and  make  the  shore. 
Where  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar. 

With  whatever  pleasure  and  perseverance 
he  might  have  served  under  the  banners 
of  his  noble  and  right  hon.  friends,  in 
many  a  well-fought  field  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  against  the  formidable 
array  of  long  prescription  and  old  abuse, 
he  owned)  if  he  had  not  found  them  ready 
with  as  bold  a  front  to  meet  the  aggressions 
of  factious  turbulence,  to  quell  with  as  firm 
a  voice,  the  ruffian  shout  of  anarchy*- 
and  to  fight,  with  as  stout  a  hand  the  bat- 
tle of  law,  property  and  peace — if,  having 
gloried  in  the  smiles  of  the  people,  they  had 
shrunk  in  a  virtuous  cause  from  their  frowns 
— if  they  had  forgotten  that  tliough  it  might 
be  the  delight  of  a  statesman  to  do  what 
was  popular  and  palatable,  it  was  his  glory 
to  do  in  all  chances  and  changes  of  for- 
tune only  what  was  right; — >he  should 
have  mourned  their  degeneracy,  and  he 
could  not  have  felt  for  them  that  attach- 
ment and  respect  which  he  was  thankful 
now  to  feel ;  and  he  only  hailed,  in  this 
exhibition  of  their  conduct,  another  proof 
of  that  which  he  should  have  expected  to 
find,  that  the  .'firmest  friends  of  freedom 
would  always  be  the  steadiest  repressors 
of  outrage,  and  the  most  resolute  uphold- 
ers of  order. 

Mr.  Blackney  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Carlow, 
(Lord  Duncannon),  had  not  been  present 
when  he  had  presented  some  petitions  from 
that  county,  or  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
been  convinced  that  its  inhabitants  were  as 
peaceable  as  men  could  be.  Up  to  the 
last  month,  it  had  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  noble  I^rd  said,  that 
he  had  lately  heard  some  reports  of  dis- 
turbances, but  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
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were  much  exaggerated,  and  that  within 
a  month  there  was  but  one  outrage  of  an 
aggravated  character.     Carlow  had  been 
quiet  till  the  Whitefeet  had  penetrated 
into  it.   The  police  and  the  country  gentle- 
men did  not  prevent  them.     They  came 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  till  they 
reached  the  river,  and  they  did  not  care  one 
farthing  for  the  river,  that  did  not  stop 
them ;  they  passed  over  without  caring  for 
the  bridge.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
the   Whitefeet  had  not  for  a  long  time 
perpetrated  further  into  the  county  than 
two  miles.     They   should    not   legislate 
upon  the  reports  contained  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman^s  box  of  reports,  that  came 
from  the  chiefs  of  police,    their   subor- 
dinates, and  similar  suspicious  testimony. 
He  did  not  believe  that  one  half  of  the 
outrages  were  committed,   that  were  de- 
scribe as  having  been  committed  in  those 
reports.    It  was  the  apathy   of  Magis- 
trates, and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Police, 
either  to  patrol  the  county,   or  perform 
their  other  duties  which  had  caused  the 
spread  of  Whitefootism  into  Carlow.  Had 
proper  measures  been  adopted  in  time, 
the  outrages  might  have  been  immediately 
and  perfectly  checked  by  [cries  of  **  Ques- 
tion/']    What  he   was  about  to  unfold 
was  as  important  as  any  matter  that  had 
ever  been  brought  forward  in  that  House, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
liberties  of  England  too,  for  that  when 
they  once  destroyed  Ireland  they  might 
quake  for  their  Constitution.     He  stood 
there  to  free  his  county  (the  county  of 
Carlow)  from  an  unjust  stigma  that  was 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it.     ["  Ques- 
iion.  ]    There  was    no    question.     This 
was  a  most  important  matter.     [''  Ques- 
tionJ*]    **  If  I  am   to  be  interrupted  in 
this  way,"  continued  the  hon.  Member, 
addressing  the  Speaker,  and  then  taking 
a   glance  at  the  clock,    which  stood  at 
10  o'clock,  **  I  will,  with  your  permission. 
Sir,    continue    to    speak   till   the  small 
hours."     He  had  been  twenty  years  and 
upwards  a  Magistrate  and  a  Grand  Juror 
in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  there  was 
not  a  more  peaceable  county  during  that 
period  in  all  Ireland.    There  were  very 
few  capital  convictions,  and  altogether  the 
district  was  most  tranquil  until  recently. 
As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
petty  offences  in  Carlow  were  exaggerated 
into  dreadful  crimes,  he  would  mention, 
that  a  person  had  l>oen  accused  by  one 
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Ann  Magee,  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  most 
horrible  outrage,  because  he  had  scooped 
out  the  eyes  of  a  blind  horse.     He  begged 
leave  to  correct  himself — one   eye   was 
quite  blind,  and  the  other  eye  was  little 
better.     The  woman  suffered  no  injury 
for  the  evidence  which  she  gave.    Two 
months  after,  however,  she  was  taken  up 
for  setting  fire  to  the  hay-rick  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate before  whom  she  gave  informa- 
tion.    In  the  county  of  Carlow,  he  knew 
instances  in  which   men  who  were  en- 
gaged  as  half  and  half  policemen  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  were  the  first  to 
instigate  outrages.     These  men  were  paid 
2s.  a-day  during  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment,  and,  doubtless,  they   found  their 
account  in  keeping  the  county  in  a  state 
the  reverse  of  tranquillity.     Party  feeling 
still  ran  high  in  Ireland,  and  the  powers 
given  by  this  Act  would  cause  it  to  burst 
out    with    additional    rancour.      If   the 
police  could  not  conceal  their  antipathies 
m  the  open  day-light,  how  much  lest 
would  they   attempt  to  do  so  at  night. 
I^t  those  unfortunate  men  who  dared  to 
vote  against  the  wishes  of  the  landlords 
at   the    elections  beware   of  domiciliary 
visits.     He   recollected    the   year    1798. 
He  recollected  the  insults  which  females 
then  suffered.     There  was  one  fact  more 
that  he  wished  to  mention.     A  petitioner 
to  that  House  had  described  the  manner 
in  which    his  house  had   been  entered; 
whilst  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  he  saw 
the  troops   and   police  approaching — he 
opened  the  door.     They,  however,  rushed 
rudely  by  him,  and  proceeded  to  search 
the  house  in  a  very  violent  manner.     He 
told  them  that  there  was  a  young  female 
in  the  house  who  had  been  recently  con- 
fined.    He  entreated  them  not  to  alarm 
her,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  en- 
treaties, and  not  content  with  searching 
about  her  room,  shook  the  bed  and  linen  in 
a  most  indecent  manner.     It  might  be  a 
subject  for  laughter  to  the  House,  but  he 
assured  them  that  nothing  had  on  former 
occasions  so  much  tended  to  excite  the 
fndignation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  the 
brutal  insults  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
and   police  towards  the  females  of  that 
country.     This  woman  was  highly  respect- 
able, but  were  she  the  poorest  woman  in 
the  land  it  would  make  no  difference.   The 
husband  complained  to  the   Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, but  he  was  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  an  order  to  search  for  arms, 
and  no  other  satisfaction  could  he  obtain. 
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Lord  Duncannon  said,  that  he  had  laid 
some  returns  before  the  House  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  county  of  Car  low,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  since  July,  and 
previous  to  September,  the  number  of 
Whitefoot  outrages  returned  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  or  sixty.  In  December  last, 
there  were  113  ;  in  January  205;  and  in 
February,  which  return  he  did  not  possess 
when  he  last  spoke  on  the  subject,  he  was 
happy  to  say ,  there  was  some  diminution ,  the 
number  being  146.  These  were  all  serious 
offences  coming  within  the  denomination 
of  Whiteboyism.  He  would  describe  one 
or  two  of  them.  In  one  instance  a  man 
was  dragged  from  his  bed  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  then  placed  upon  his  knees, 
and  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would,  on 
the  next  day,  give  up  some  land  which  he 
held.  In  another  case,  a  man  was  placed 
upon  his  knees  before  his  door,  and  com- 
pelled to  swear,  that  he  would  not  pay 
more  than  a  certain  sum  to  his  landlord. 
In  the  third  case,  the  proceeding  was  a 
novel  one ;  a  man  who  had  parted  from 
his  wife  was  placed  upon  his  knees,  and 
sworn  to  take  her  back  on  the  following 
day.  He  admitted,  that  political  feeling 
was  very  strong,  and  led  to  outrages  on 
both  sides.  During  the  last  election,  a 
medical  man  received  notice,  that  if  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Blackney,  he  might  as  well 
prepare  his  coflin.  He  did  vote  for 
him,  and  the  next  night  he  was  pulled  off 
his  horse,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  He 
admitted  also,  that  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Doyle  and  the  Catholic  priests  had  kept 
his  county  quiet  till  December  last,  but 
the  fact  of  their  exertions  having  now 
failed,  proved  to  him  very  strongly  the 
necessity  for  increased  powers. 

Mr.  Lynch  regretted,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  have  been  induced  to 
bring  forward  such  a  measure,  especially 
without  inquiry.  Why  did  they  not  act 
as  they  acted  in  1819,  when,  being  in  op- 
position, they  called  on  the  Ministers  of 
the  day  to  prove  their  case.  They  might 
then  have  satisfied  the  country  that  they 
had  some  ground.  But  what  had  they 
done  now  ?  Why,  they  had  shown  that 
Kilkenny,  Westmeath,  Queen's  County, 
Louth,  part  of  Carlow,  and,  from  the  testi- 
monies of  the  noble  Lord  (Oxmantown), 
on  Friday  last,  he  supposed  ho  might  add 
King's  County,  were  in  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance. 13iit  was  a  general  and  swoepini; 
measure  like  this  to  l)e  applied  to  a  |)artial 
evil?     They   had  only  proved  half  their 


case.  They  had  proved  the  existence  of 
crime,  but  they  had  connected  that  fact 
with  another,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  without  at  all  attempting  to  prove 
the  connexion.  The  Ministers,  instead  of 
impeaching  the  law,  ought  to  impeach 
themselves  for  not  executing  it;  and  he 
referred  to  the  speech  of  the  Judge  at  the 
Waterford  Assuzes,  in  proof  of  it.  In 
Clare,  Galway,  and  Roscommon,  the  Mi- 
nistry admitted,  that  they  had  been  un- 
successful in  putting  the  law  into  execu- 
tion. When  they  took  office  two  years 
ago,  they  found  Ehgland  in  a  most  dis- 
turbed state;  did  they  then  apply  for  addi- 
tional powers?  No,  they  put  the  law  in 
force;  and  why  did  they  not  rive  it  a  trial 
in  Ireland  ?  They  complained  that  justice 
was  impeded  in  Clonmel.  Why,  out  of 
165  Jurors,  seventy-six  attended, and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  cholera  was  raging 
dreadfully,  and  the  fear  of  infection  was 
very  great.  The  Catholics,  too,  knew 
that  they  were  always  set  aside  when  they 
did  attend,  especially  in  Crown  and  tithe 
cases.  But  even  here  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  conviction  in  almost  every 
case.  With  regard  to  the  Carrickshaugh 
case,  the  facts  were,  that  there  were  three 
trials  :  in  the  first,  there  was  a  failure  in 
the  proof  of  identity;  in  the  second,  the 
witness  broke  down  ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
Jury  gave  the  accused  the  benefit  of  a 
most  excellent  character.  What  argument 
then  could  be  founded  on  this?  They 
might  as  well  say,  that  Jurors  would 
nut  do  their  duty  in  England  because  a 
Jury  acquitted  Watson.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  superseding  the  Trial  by  Jury. 
It  had  been  said,  that  one  witness  had  to 
he  escorted  into  Clonmel ;  but  who  was 
he?  He  was  a  clergyman  and  a  great 
exactor  of  tithes.  Now,  if  other  witnesses 
were  able  to  go  into  the  town  without  any 
escort,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  necessity  for  the  escort,  in  the 
case  of  this  gentleman,  arose  from  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  tithe-owner,  and  not  of  his 
being  a  witness  (which  was  the  position 
maintained  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite)? 
It  was  said,  that  there  was  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  witnesses  were  inti- 
midated ;  but  that  evidence  was  carefully 
kept  concealed  from  tlie  House.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  witnesses  were  intimi- 
ilaird,  must  all  liberty  be  surrendered  ? 
Must  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the 
Trial  by  Jury  l>e  o:ivenup?  The  argument 
of  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  in  Clare  and 
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in  King's  County  outrages  had  taken 
place  in  the  open  day;  that  evidence 
against  tlie  perpetrators  of  offences,  on 
which  the  orainary  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try would  convict,  could  not  be  procured; 
and  that,  therefore,  Courts-martial  must  be 
established.  Now,  what  was  the  inference 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  draw  from 
thatr  Why,  that  othe»  evidence  than 
would  satisfy  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
country  would  be  received  by  the  Courts- 
martial.  He  recollected  that,  in  another 
place,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
truly  said,  **  that  to  convict  without  evi- 
dence was  not  the  way  to  protect  innocence." 
The  same  argument  applied  here ;  and  he 
said,  if  you  would  remedy  the  grievances 
of  which  you  complained,  apply  to  the 
ordinary  law.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  arising  from  the  failure  of  justice  had 
no  foundation.  In  doing  so  he  had  some- 
thing that  took  the  shape  of  an  argument 
to  contend  with;  but  when  he  applied 
himself  to  the  grounds  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  did  not  find  a 
single  argument  advanced,  nor  could  he 
believe,  that  it  was  possible  to  advance 
one,  in  favour  of  that  proposition.  There 
was  no  war — no  threatened  invasion — no 
competition  for  the  Throne — no  actual  re- 
bellion ;  and  he  defied  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  or  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General,  to  state  a  single  instance 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  had  not  been  accompanied 
with  one  of  these  conditions.  In  1819, 
this  country  bordered  more  on  rebellion, 
and  was  in  a  greater  state  of  disturbance 
than  Ireland  at  present;  and  yet  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  not  suspended. 
It  was  true,  the  Six  Acts  were  introduced  ; 
and  he  remembered  that  they  were  said  to 
constitute  a  greater  inroad  on  liberty  than 
even  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
merely  a  rod,  whilst  the  Six  Acts  formed 
a  whip  of  scorpions.  But  what  was  now 
proposed  ?  Why,  both  the  rod  and  the 
scorpions.  There  were  to  be  no  meetings 
— no  discussions ->no  liberty  of  the  Press. 
And  on  what  grounds  were  these  severe 
measures  to  be  adopted  ?  Because  there 
was  a  connexion  between  political  and 
predial  agitation ;  and  because,  also,  al- 
though that  was  not  openly  admitted,  it 
was  wished  to  put  down  all  discussion  on 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  With  respect 
to  predial  agitation,   this   Bill  was  per- 


fectly unnecessary,  for  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals were  competent  to  put  it  down. 
With  respect  to  political  agitation,  if  the 
Bill  were  intended  to  stop  discussion  on 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  it  was  subversive 
of  all  liberty.  Were  men  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  discuss  the  propriety  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament?  The  Act  of  Union  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  either  it  was 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  why  not 
discuss  it;  since  the  more  frequently  it 
was  discussed,  the  better  it  would  appear. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two  countries,  why  should 
it  not  be  repealed ;  but,  above  all,  why 
should  there  not  be  liberty  to  discuss  it  ? 
It  had  been  said,  that  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  cure  a  man  of  the  cholic  by 
bmshmg  his  clothes,  as  to  secure  the 
affections  of  a  nation  by  violence.  In  fact, 
the  more  yon  attempt  to  put  down  the 
question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  by 
violence,  the  more  it  would  be  agitated ; 
and  the  natural  effect  of  persecuting  par^ 
ticular  opinions  was  more  firmly  to  fix 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  al- 
ready held  them.  In  1817,  the  Ministers 
thought  they  had  put  down  the  question 
of  Reform  ;  but  what  had  happened  with- 
in these  two  years  ?  And  the  present  mea*- 
sure  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  success- 
ful with  the  attempts  of  the  Government 
in  1817.  With  respect  to  the  connexion 
between  political  and  predial  agitation,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  none  had 
been  proved.  But  then  it  was  argued  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Leeds, 
and  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Tamworth,  that  the  connexion  was  to 
be  inferred  from  their  co-existence.  He 
could  demonstrate  to  the  House,  that  co- 
existence was  not  constant.  In  1775,  in 
1776,  and  in  1822,  there  was  predial 
agitation,  and  no  political  agitation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1793,  in  1794,  in  1812, 
and  in  1828,  there  was  political  agitation, 
and  no  predial  agitation.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  force  whatever  in  the  argu- 
ment of  co-existence.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  next  said,  that,  because  the  so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen  issued  addresses, 
warning  the  people  to  be  quiet,  and  the 
Political  Association  in  Dublin  now  do 
the  same — there  must  be  a  connexion  be- 
tween political  and  predial  agitation.  To 
refute  that  fallacy  he  would  content  him- 
self with  referring  to  the  express  evidence 
of  Mr.  Barrington,  who  distinctly  said, 
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that  no  such  connexion  existed.  But  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  said,  if  they  be  not 
connected,  one  has  an  influence  over  the 
other.  But,  what  an  argument  was  that  ? 
Public  meetings,  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
Political  Unions,  might  all  incidentally 
have  an  influence  over  political  agitation, 
and  over  predial  agitation;  but,  were 
public  meetings,  Political  Unions,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  all  to  be  put  down, 
and  all  the  interests  they  protect  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  ?  It  was  said,  by  some  hon. 
Members,  that  if  the  same  state  of  things 
were  to  arise  in  England,  they  would  be 
ready  to  adopt  the  same  measure  of  redress 
as  they  now  proposed  for  Ireland.  But 
would  his  Majesty's  Ministers  be  ready? 
Had  they  shown  it  in'their  speeches  ?  Did 
they  show  it  in  their  acts  ?  There  had 
been  both  predial  and  political  agitation 
in  England,  and  they  had  not  sought  so  to 
put  it  down.  They  put  down  predial  agi- 
tation by  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  had 
not  put  down  Political  Unions  at  all :  but 
now  they  wished  to  put  down  all  unions  or 
assemblages  in  Ireland.  Was  that  jus- 
tice? Was  that  equal  rights  and  equal 
laws  ?  Besides,  let  him  ask  the  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  whether  they  could  show 
him  an  instance  in  history,  of  political 
agitation  having  existed  without  griev- 
ances ?  Political  agitation  had  always 
arisen  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It 
had  been  said,  that  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion had  not  been  attended  with  the  effects 
expected  from  it.  Now  he  could  deny 
that  assertion  upon  the  authority  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth ;  who,  some  time  after  that  healing 
measure  was  passed,  declared,  in  this 
House,  that  it  had  been  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  efTccts,  and  would  shortly 
enable  the  Government  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  the  military  force  from  Ireland.  No 
doubt  that  country  had  since  become  dis- 
turbed ;  but  why  ?  The  measure  of  eman- 
cipation was  too  long  delayed,  and  was 
accompanied  with  measures  of  severity — 
even  as  the  measures  of  conciliation  at 
present  proposed  were  accompanied  by 
this  Bill.  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
granted,  but  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
were  disfranchised,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that,  within  six  months,  numerous 
families  were  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  to  become  at  best  wanderinj^ 
beggars,  which  was  the  origin  of  tlic  greater 
part  of  these  outrages.  But  were  they 
to  forget  what  had  taken  place  in  different 


parts  of  Europe  since  that  time  ?  France 
had  been  revolutionized — Belgium  had 
been  revolutionized*— England  had  been 
reformed.  Why  then  was  Ireland  to  re- 
main quiet  under  the  burthen  of  her  nu- 
merous grievances,  which  all  allowed  to 
exist,  and  to  some  of  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  said  they  would  apply  remedies? 
He  was  told  to  have  confidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  in  their  promises; 
but  his  answer  was  the  same  as  that  of  a 
noble  Lord  who  had  preceded  him,  that 
confidence  was  no  argument  in  a  question 
where  tlie  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
were  concerned.  He  could  have  no  con- 
fidence in  men  who  called  upon  the  House 
to  give  into  their  hands  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  He  could  have  no  confidence  in 
men  who  had  proposed  this  measure  to 
the  House — who  bad. boasted  of  its  seve- 
rity, and  gloried  in  its  wide  departure 
from  the  Constitution.  Whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  have  had  in  them,  pre- 
viously to  the  bringing  forward  of  this 
measure,  or  whatever  confidence  their 
conduct  might  again  inspire  him  with, 
upon  this  Bill,  he  should  assuredly  give 
them  none.  As  to  the  remedial  measures 
to  be  proposed,  were  Ministers  certain  of 
carrying  them  ?  If  they  were  not  carriexl, 
were  Ministers  prepared  to  give  up  this 
Coercive  Bill?  If  they  were  prepared  to 
give  up  the  Bill,  what  then  became  of  the 
argument  of  "  overwhelming  necessity  1" 
If  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  up  the 
Bill,  why  were  the  remedial  measures 
described  as  a  sort  of  corrective  or  lenitive 
to  coercive  enactments  ?  HowevSr  these 
questions  might  be  answered,  let  the  re- 
medial measures  be  as  conciliatory  and  as 
sweeping  as  they  might,  they  would  lose 
their  effect,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  this  Bill.  There  could,  or  ought  to 
be,  no  connexion  between  the  two  sets  of 
measures.  Flow,  on  principle,  could  a 
measure — bad  in  itself— be  justified  by 
the  passing  of  a  measure,  collaterally 
good?  A  bad  measure,  per  se,  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  passing  of  another  in 
itself  good.  But  thus  it  had  always  been 
witliflreland ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  even 
Catholic  Emancipation  could  not  be 
granted  without  being  accompanied  by 
an  equivalent  measure  of  severity.  That 
measure  of  severity  was  not  only  quoted 
as  a  precedent  for — but  was  the  cause 
of — the  Tithe  Bill  of  last  year ;  and  that 
Tithe  Bill,  in  its  turn,  had  produced  the 
present  measure ;  and,  if  another  could 
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be  found  more  severe  than  this,  it  would 
afterwards  be  required  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  if  such  another  could  not  be 
found,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
sword.  This  double-faced  legislation  was 
unworthy  an  enlightened  Government — 
coercion  took  away  from  the  grace  of 
remedy — remedy  rendered  coercion  less 
efficient.  It  had  been  said,  that  crime 
had  increased ;  but  must  they  not  look  to 
the  causes  of  that  increase  ?  Ought  they 
not  to  look  to  the  parts  of  Ireland  where 
it  had  increased  ?  And,  if  on  so  doing, 
tliey  should  find  that  it  had  increased 
most  in  those  counties  where  the  tithes 
had  been  most  severely  exacted,  what 
would  the  House  infer  r  Yet  such  was 
the  fact,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  Colonel  Vemey, 
and  others,  who  all  concurred  in  saying, 
that  the  grievances  of  Ireland  was  tithes. 
If  they  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  discontent, 
they  ought  to  remove  its  cause  ?  If  Mi- 
nisters were  prepared  to  remove  that 
cause,  why  did  they  ask  for  any  other 
measures?  If  they  were  not  prepared, 
then  this  Bill  was  '*  a  Tithe  Bill.''  Mr. 
Grattan  said,  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts 
were  tithe  Acts  ;  that  the  Riot  Act  was  a 
tithe  Act;  that  the  Insurrection  Act  was 
a  tithe  Act;  and  if  he  were  now  alive,  he 
would  brand  this  measure  with  the  same 
designation  of  "  a  tithe  Act."  He  besought 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  put  an  end  to 
this  vicious  legislation,  severe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  conciliatory  on  the  other;  a 
legislation  not  for  the  people,  but  for  a 
faction  ;  a  legislation  not  for  the  millions, 
but  for  half  a  million ;  a  legislation  for 
the  pale,  and  not  for  Ireland.  Before 
adding  another  coercive  law  to  the  Statute 
Book — before  setting  another  precedent 
for  the  extinction  of  liberty,  let  them  re- 
collect the  warning  words  of  Earl  Grey  in 
1794  : — that  "  revolutions  are  brought 
about  less  by  parties  who  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment, than  by  the  Government  itself." 
Mr.  James  Talbot  would  have  contented 
himself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  in  favour 
of  Ministers  had  not  his  name  been  intro- 
duced during  the  discussion  by  the  right 
hon.  Irish  Secretary,  in  reference  to  a  use 
made  of  it  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  the  Irish  Volunteers.  He 
was  sure  that  that  learned  Gentleman 
never  intended  to  impute  to  him  unwor- 
thy motives  when  voting  in  opposition  to 
himself,  for  the  learned  Gentleman  well 
knew  that  the  imputation  would  be  false : 


and  if  the  learned  Gentleman  had  Ten- 
tured  so  to  represent  him  he  would  have 
promptly  given  him  the  flattest  contradic- 
tion. It  would  have  given  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  voted  with  the  learned 
Gentleman,  but  he  was  painfully  con- 
vinced, by  the  right  hon.  Secretary's  state- 
ment,that  some  strong  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  He  was 
compelled,  indeed,  to  admit,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  made  out  their  case, 
and  that  they  had  showed  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  those  extraordinary 
measures  which  they  had  proposed.  There 
was  only  one  point  stated  on  the  part  of 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
with  which  he  could  agree ;  and  that  was 
the  fact  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny,  which  completed  the  chain  of 
proof  established  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— that,  as  crime  increased,  the  nom- 
ber  of  committals  decreased.  A  belter 
proof  there  could  not  be  of  the  systein  of 
intimidation  which  had  existed  in  Ireland. 
Misgovernment  afforded  food  for  agitation, 
and  agitation,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
rise  to  unconstitutional  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. Al  the  same  time  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  every  detail  of  the 
Bill.  He  objected  to  domiciliary  visits  as 
a  horrible  abuse  ;  he  denounced  arbitrary 
imprisonment  as  unnecessary.  With  re- 
gard to  Courts-martial,  if  he  (Mr.  Talbot) 
were  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  he  would  as 
soon  be  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  as  by  any 
other  tribunal  in  Ireland.  Whatever 
doubt,  however,  he  might  have  about 
predial  agitation,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained relative  to  political  agitation,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  crush  all  indi- 
vidual opinion.  It  had  been  asked  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Ministerial  measure, 
whether  the  Members  who  supported  that 
measure  would  support  a  similar  proposi- 
tion with  respect  to  England.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  certainly  would,  and  he 
believed  that  other  Members  would  do  so 
likewise. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  detain  the  House  by  entering 
into  any  long  discussion  upon  the  general 
question ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  advert  to  two  or  three 
particulars  which  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  He  observed 
that  hon.  Members  had  extended  the  dis- 
cussion to  certain  particulars,  for  which 
the  present  was  certainly  not  the  proper 
period;  but  considering  the  importance 
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of  the  measure,  he  thought  that  very  ex- 
cusable. It  had  been  taken  for  granted, 
(particularly  by  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
port), that  when  a  district  was  once  proclaim- 
ed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, then  Courts-mar- 
tial were  to  be  immediately  established. 
But  that  did  not  follow.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  provided,  that  there  should  be  a 
gradation  in  the  quantity  of  coercion, 
and  that  the  utmost  degree  of  it  would 
never  be  applied  until  the  inferior  ones 
had  been  found  to  fail.  Domiciliary  visits 
were  first  to  be  adopted ;  and  if  they  were 
successful  there  would  be  no  necessity 
whatever  for  Courts-martial.  Much  had 
been  said  of  this  measure  being  an  extra- 
ordinary violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that,  as  such,  it  would 
prove  a  dangerous  precedent  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  stretch  of  the  law,  but  be- 
cause it  was  so,  he  agpreed  with  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stanley)  that  it  would 
not  prove  a  dangerous  precedent.  He 
had  himself,  some  years  ago,  opposed  a 
mitigated  form  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in 
Ireland,  because  its  mitigation  would 
make  it  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  had 
been  an  old  argument  of  his  (Mr.  Charles 
Grant's)  that  when  a  deviation  from  the 
strict  course  authorised  by  the  Constitution 
became  necessary,  that  deviation  ought  to 
be  so  distinct,  and  so  well  marked,  that 
no  danger  could  ever  arise  of  its  ever 
being  drawn  into  a  precedent.  If  it  were 
intended  to  make  lasting  encroachments 
upon  the  Constitution,  the  pro()er  course 
would  not  certainly  be  to  make  a  glaring 
deviation  from  its  principles,  but  to  make 
a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  change 
at  first,  and  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  over- 
throw the  whole  fabric.  It  was  therefore 
his  opinion  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  de- 
viate from  the  Constitution,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation ought  to  be  80  distinct,  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ever  being  mistaken  for  a  consti- 
tutional measure.  He,  therefore,  contend- 
ed that  it  was  a  wise  and  just  principle, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  deviate  from 
strict  law,  to  adopt  a  course  so  widely 
departing  from  the  usual  line  of  proceed- 
ing, that  it  should  be  totally  impossible 
ever  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  danger 
existed,  and  he  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  unanimity  which  existed  on  that 
point.  It  was  admitted,  that  a  case  of  ex- 
treme daoger  arose  from  predial  agitation ; 


but  the  hon.  member  for  Newport  con- 
tended, that  political  agitation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  predial  agitation. 
But  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  soft, 
mild  term,  predial  agitation?  It  meant 
all  that  system  of  crime,  all  that  cowardly 
course  of  aggression  on  unoffending^  indi- 
viduals, which  spread  desolation  through 
Ireland.  Under  the  soft  and  flowery 
term  of  predial  agitation,  had  been  inclu- 
ded all  those  horrible  outrages  which  had 
revolted  the  feelings  of  this  House,  and 
which  a  Christian  country  had  rarely  seen. 
With  respect  to  political  agitation,  it  had 
not  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  its  objects  were  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire.  Those  who  were  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  Ireland  knew  that  there  was 
generally  in  some  part  of  the  country  or 
other  an  insurrectionary  spirit — a  species 
of  smothered  combustion ;  if  to  this  inci- 
pient fire  were  added  any  additional  and 
particular  pressure,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  landlord,  or  even  of  a  clergyman, 
the  flame  broke  out,  and  predial  agitation 
began.  In  the  present  state  of  that  coun- 
try it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween political  and  predial  agitation ;  they 
arose  out  of  the  same  elements,  were 
fed  with  the  same  fuel,  produced  the 
same  resentments,  and  employed  the 
same  weapons,  though,  perhaps,  of  difflsr- 
cnt  temper.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  should 
not  mutually  re-act ;  and  if  there  really 
were  no  connection  between  them,  why 
was  credit  taken  by  political  agitators  for 
allaying  predial  agitation?  To  revert, 
however,  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  criminals  were  to  bo  tried;  some 
hon.  Members  objected  to  Courts-martial, 
but,  as  had  been  already  justly  remarked, 
who  had  been  able  to  point  out  a  6t 
and  adecjuate  substitute?  Other  plans 
had  been  talked  of,  but  in  his  mind,  they 
were  all  more  objectionable  than  the  pro- 
position in  the  Bill.  One  had  suggested 
barristers;  another  Judges,  and  a  third 
Magistrates.  As  to  barristers,  did  not 
every  body  know,  tliat  a  strong  preju- 
dice would  exist  against  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  anxious  to 
please  Ministers  by  producing  convic- 
tions? To  the  suggestion  for  appointing 
Judges,  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  had 
himself  replied  in  his  speech  upon  the 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
when  be  asserted  that  the  people  bad  no 
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confidence  in  the  Irish  Bench.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  how  could  the  Judges  on  the 
Irish  Bench  properly  carry  the  Act  into 
execution?  He  thought,  however,  that 
there  was  another,  and  a  much  juster  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  Judges — it 
wasi  that  they  ought  never  to  be  called 
upon  to  act  at  the  Assizes,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Jury,  and  without  the 
sacred  and  dignified  accompaniments  of 
their  station.  To  alter  this  system  was 
without  precedent,  and  would  certainly 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  people.  The 
third  suggestion  was,  that  the  trials  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  magistracy;  but  the 
Magistrates  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  had  also  declared  in  the  first 
debate  of  the  Session,  had  entirely  forfeit- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  f>eople.  What 
outcries  too  would  be  raised,  if  Ministers 
listened  to  this  proposition  for  throwing 
the  people  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
the  Oran^  Magistracy.  This  was  the 
very  evil  me  Court-martial  was  erected  to 
avoid.  The  boo.  member  for  Newport 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  had  made  a  fourth  and  a 
still  more  extraordinary  proposal.  He 
had  contended  that  English  lawyers  should 
be  employed  to  try  murders  committed  in 
Ireland.  Such  a  proceeding  would  indeed 
kindle  the  national  hatred  ;  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  already  been  told,  that  the 
£nglish  were  their  enemies ;  and  would  it 
not  be  held  out  by  the  agitators — the  de- 
claimers  against  the  Sassenagh — as  the 
completion  of  the  degradation  of  their 
country,  that  Saxon  lawyers  had  been 
brought  over  to  pronounce  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  ill-fated  Irish.  Although  the 
present  measure  might  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  it  was  still  necessary,  and 
might  be  most  useful,  in  deterring  from 
crime.  He  believed  that  the  attitude 
already  taken  by  Parliament,  and  the  de- 
termination shown  to  put  down  rebellion, 
had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
agitators.  In  his  opinion  it  was  one  great 
merit  of  the  Bill  that  to  employ  it  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  it  would  be  a  praise  to  the  measure 
and  an  honour  to  those  who  brought  it  in, 
if  it  were  found  not  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  It  had  been  said,  that 
Ministers  were  governed  by  party  motives, 
and  that  they  had  introduced  this  Bill  to 
answer  political  purposes.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  the  first  time  that  the  inten- 
tions of  public  men  had  been  impugned ; 
but  he  ventured  to  assert  that  the  Bill 


rested  upon  public  grounds  only,  and  that 
it  did  not  originate  in  sordid  or  party 
views.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
Reform  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and 
upon  that  principle  it  had  been  carried. 
Ministers  thought,  that  the  existing  danger, 
if  not  repressed,  would  not  only  desolate 
Ireland  but  peril  the  existence  of  the 
Empire.  Whether  the  Bill  were  received 
with  applause  or  censure,  its  promoters 
were  resolved  to  keep  their  course.  Mi- 
nisters were  responsible,  and  what  they 
deemed  their  duty,  that  they  would  per- 
form, and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
Empire  which  they  received  from  their 
predecessors  compact  and  united  they 
would  deliver  to  their  successors  one  and 
undivided.  In  addition  to  the  approba- 
tion of  their  own  consciences,  they  hoped 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  general 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom. However  anxious  Ministers  were 
to  maintain  personal  freedom,  they  were 
resolved  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  remain  true  to  the  great 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  British 
Statesmen. 

Mr.  Lalor  contended,  that  all  the  ac- 
counts from  Ireland  received  by  Ministers, 
and  which  were  employed  as  the  founda- 
tion for  this  Bill,  had  been  most  grossly 
exaggerated.  In  the  county  he  repre- 
sented (Queen's  County),  he  could  safely 
assert,  that  crime  had  been  magnified  five 
hundred  fold.  The  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  judged  of  by  comparison  with 
the  state  of  society  in  England,  aud  a  vast 
deal  more  information  was  necessary  on 
that  subject  before  this  measure  could  be 
justified.  If  an  opportunity  were  afibrded, 
he  pledged  himself  to  prove,  tliat  persons 
had  been  employed  to  seduce  the  lower 
orders,  and  to  promote  agitation,  in  order 
to  form  a  foundation  for  the  Bill.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate ;  but  if  it  were  not  adjourned,  it 
was  but  fair  to  give  him  a  hearing.  In- 
terruptions here  taking  place,  the  hon. 
Member  moved  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Mr.  Co bbett  seconded  the  Motion. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  it  would  submit 
to  be  thus  constantly  bullied — whether  it 
would  thus,  night  afler  night,  be  insulted, 
because  hon.  Gentlemen  thought  they 
were  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  their 
talents  properly  appreciated.  They  were 
now  arrived  at  the  eighth  night  of  a  debate 
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on  the  principle  of  a  question,  and  the  cdlors?    And  yet  there  never  was  known 

hon.   Member  would  further  prolong  it,  to  be  any  prejudice  against  them.    As  to 

l)ecause,  forsooth,  his  abilities  were  not  Juries^  he  positively  denied,  that  a  single 

bowed  down  to ;  thus  neglecting  the  whole  instance  had  been  made  out  in  which 

business  of  the  House,    and  the  whole  Juries  had  not  done  their  duty.    They 

business  of  the  country.     He  could  only  had  assertion  on  this  point — they  had  a 

say,  if  the  noble  Lord  chose  to  sit  till  deal  of  talking,  and  a  deal  of  declamation, 

that  time  the  following  evening,  he  would  but  they  had  not  heard  one  fact — ^there 

stay  with  him.  had  not  been  even  one  solitary  case  proved. 

Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  did  not  exactly  The  hon.  member  for  Inverness-shire  com- 

know  what  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  plained  of  Ministers  being  accused  with 

last  meant.    He  begged  to  say,  that  all  the  having  brought  forward  this  measure  from 

patience  was  on  his  side  the  House ;  from  personal  feeling.     Had  thev,  he   asked, 

it  there  had  been  no  interruption  whatever  given  no  ground  for  that  cnarge  ?     Was 

— all  was  attention,  calmness,  and  respect,  not  the  greater  part  of  the  right  hon. 

Lord  Altlu)rp  did  not  think  that  the  in-  Secretary's  speech  made  up  of  a  vident 
terruption  had  been  more  on  this  than  on  philippic  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
previous  occasions.  He  should  have  been  member  for  Dublin?  The  right  hon.  Se- 
exceedingly  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  had  crctary  had  taken  upon  himself  to  lecture 
been  allowed  to  conclude;  but  he  must  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  on  account 
say,  he  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  his  duty  to  of  a  letter  written  by  him  in  which  he  re- 
resist  any  further  adjournment,  which  was  ferred  to  the  people  of  Athlone,  in  which 
necessary,  if  they  had  any  intention  to  get  he  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the 
on  with  the  business  of  the  country.  The  conduct  of  their  Representative.  He  con- 
hour  was  not  very  late.  He  should  be  tended  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
glad  if  the  House  would  attend  to  the  had  a  perfect  right  to  put  that  question, 
hon.  member  for  Queen's  County ;  but,  and  that  the  appeal  he  made  to  the  con- 
under  any  circumstances,  he  could  not  stituents  of  the  hon.  member  for  Athlone 
consent  to  adjourn.  was  entirely  constitutional.     He  knew  not 

Mr.  Lalor  would  not  press  his  Motion,  what  effect  the  atmosphere  of  that  Hoase 

He  would  conclude   by   imploring  them  might  have   had  on  that  hon.  Member, 

in  the  name  of  his  country,  not  to  press  but  this  he  could  say,  that  seven  or  eight 

this  bloody   law  on  unfortunate  and  ill-  months  previous  to  the  last  election  the 

used  Ireland.  hon.  Member  was  admitted  a  member  of 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  said,  he  would  one  of  the  most  violent  political  clubs  in 

not  detain  the  House  long,  but  he  felt  it  Ireland.     The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 

his  duty  to  protest  against  the  whole  Bill  observing  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the 

from  beginning  to  end.     The  hon.  mem-  land  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  sup- 

ber  for  Inverness-shire  had  asked  how  it  pression  of  disturbances, 

was,  that  political  agitation  had  not  put  The  House  divided — Ayes  363 ;    Noes 

down  predial    agitation    during  the  last  84 :  Majority  279. 

twelve  months  ?     He  would  tell  the  hon.  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Member  that  the  reason    was,    because 

within  that  period  the  right  hon.  Secretary  ^*^^  of  tlic  Noes. 

for  Ireland  had  passed  a  Bill  for  the  col-  England.             Oully,  J. 

lection  of  tithes,  which  had  had  the  effect  Aglionby,  II.  A.            Harvey,  D.  W. 

of  creating  disaffection,  discontent,  and  Attwood,  T.                   Hawkins,  J.  II. 

insurrection.     He  condemned   the  cstab-  Bayntun,  Captain           llumphery,  J. 

lishment  of  military  tribunals,  and  main-  fc    t'      '*'''           &    '^v  w 

.   .      ,      .    ^            •'     ,                  I    J    1  rJowcs,  J .                       Ingilby,  Sir  W. 

tamed    that  no   good   reason   had   been  Brotbcrton,  J.               Kemp,T.R. 

shown  why  offences  in  Ireland  should  not  Buckingham,  J.  S.          Molcsworth,  Sir  W. 

be  tried  by  a  Judge  and  Jury.     He  liked  Duller,  C.                     Palmer,  General 

better  than  anything  he  had  yet  heard  as  Bulwer,  E.  L.                Parrott,  Jasper 

a  substitute  for  the  proposed  Courts-martial  Bulwer,  H.  L.               Philips,  M. 

the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  ^obbett,  W.                  Richards,  J. 

Newport,  for   sending  over  English  law-  ^--^^J;                    » J.; 

yers  in  substitution  of  the  Courts-martial.  Pancourt,  Major            Scholefield,  J. 

How  many  of  their  Judges  had  been  Eng-  Fielden,  J.                     Strutt,  E. 

lish  lawyers?    How  many  of  their  Chan-  Grote,  G,                     Tayleure,  W, 
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TeonysoDy  Rt.  Hn.  C. 
Torrens,  Col.  R. 
Tynte,  C.  K.  K. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Warburton^  H. 
Wood)  Alderman 
Wilk8,J. 

Scotland. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 

IRELAND. 

Baldwin,  H. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Blackney,  W. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Daunt.  W.  O.  N. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzgibbon,  lion.  R. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Galwey,  J.  M. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  II. 


Lalor,  P. 
Lambert,  H. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maclaugblin,  L. 
Macnamara,  Major 
MuUins,  Fred. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Conor,  Don. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
White,  L. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 


Paired  off. 

Butler,  Hon.  P.  Gillon,  W. 

Dobbin,  L.  James,  W. 

Ellis,  W.  OTerrall,  R.  M. 
French,  F. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1833. 

MiNUTKS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul» 
from  Perth,  for  Reform  in  the  Administration  of  the  Law 
(^k90tIand).— By  the  Earl  of  Rodkw*  Arom  the  Inhabitants 
of  Killala,  for  the  See  of  Killala  to  remain  unaltered. — By 
Lord  Kixo,  from  two  Parishes  in  Ireland,  for  the  Abolition 
of  Tithes  and  Church  Cess:  from  Ashburton,  for  the 
Total  and  Immediate  Abolition  of  Slavery. — By  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  flrom  Roxton,  for  the  AboUtioif  of  Slavery : 
Arom  Brighton,  for  the  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  fircHn 
the  Jews :  and  firom  Mcrth>T  Tydvil,  to  Modify  the  Beer 
BUL 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.]  Lord  King 
said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for 
certain  Returns,  showing  various  payments 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  The  more 
he  looked  into  this  subject,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  a  shameful  misappropriation 
had  been  made — that  the  fund  had  been 
most  improperly  diverted  to  purposes  the 
very  reverse  of  which  it  had  been  originally 
destined  for.  This  wanted  immediate  cor- 
rection ;  and  the  only  correction  that  could 
satisfy  him — the  only  one  that  was  proper 
and  equitable— -was,  that  all  funds  so  im- 
properly applied  should  be  refunded.    He 


knew  not  a  more  crying  abate  than  that 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who  were 
impropriators  of  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and 
in  many  instances  afibrded  the  most  miser- 
able pittance  to  the  incumbents,  should 
have  these  livings  augmented  by  large  sums 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  the  an. 
nual  grant  voted  by  Parliament.  He  could 
call  this  nothing  else  than  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  and  those  pretences 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  unworthy  cba* 
racter.  These  grants  were  obtained  under 
the  plea  that  the  livings  thus  benefited 
were  poor  ones,  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
rich  benefices  with  poor-paid  incumbents. 
What  he  maintained,  ever  liad  maintained, 
and  ever  would  maintain,  was,  that  these 
poor  incumbents  ought  to  have  been  main, 
tained  out  of  the  benefices  themselves 
and  not  to  have  come  on  a  public 
fund  for  relief  and  support.  It  was 
a  complaint  of  long  standing,  that  the 
stipends  of  the  ministers  had  remained  till 
of  late  years  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  4th,  and  Elizabeth, 
although  the  value  of  money  had  so  changed; 
and  he  contended,  that  the  Bishops  and 
the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had 
not  contributed  their  just  proportions  to  the 
payment  of  their  poorer  clergy;  for,  the 
whole  amount  paid  by  them  since  the  year 
170S,  when  Queen  Anne  relinquished  this 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  was 
about  2,400,000/. ;  whereas,  if  they  had 
contributed  according  to  the  real  value  of 
the  tithes,  they  would  have  paid,  by  this 
time,  near  30,000,000/.  They  had  un- 
fairly and  improperly  taken  advantage  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  Parliamentary 
Grant,  though  augmenting  the  incomes  df 
livings  held  by  their  own  servants  and 
curates,  out  of  that  *'  Bounty,"  when  such 
augmentation  ought  to  have  been  made 
out  of  their  own  resources,  and  not  out  of 
any  public  funds.  He  would  come  to  the 
facts.  The  Deans  and  Canons  of  Windsor 
were  the  impropriators  of  the  tithe  of  the 
following  pari^es — (and  here  he  begged 
leave  to  state,  that  the  sums  stated  to  be  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  and 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  were  correctly  given ; 
he  had  examined  them  carefully,  and 
pledged  himself  for  their  accuracy.)  The 
greater  part  of  the  sums  to  which  he  should 
refer,  were  stated  to  have  been  advanced 
by  lot  The  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  drew,  as  they  called  it,  a  certain 
numbo:  of  livings  under  50/.  where  the 
population  exceeded  1,000,  with  a  view  of 
giving  several  augmentations^  according  to 
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the  circumstances  of  each  case^  with  regard 
to- popuhktion,  duty,  aud  income;  and  it 
did  so  happen^  that  the  hif»h  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  were  the  fortunate  impropria- 
tors of  the  tithe  of  many  of  the  largest 
parishes,  where  the  population  even  of  rural 
districts  exceeded  1«000^  and  where,  from 
rigid  adherence  to  the  ancient  scale  of  pay- 
ing their  curates  the  other  qualification  of 
a  Uving  under  50/.  indisputably  brought 
them  witliin  the  rule  of  admission.  With 
regard  to  benefactions,  livings  under  SOl. 
might  receive SOO/.  without  any  l)encfaction ; 
but  in  cases  where  a  benefaction  of  2(H)/. 
was  made  by  any  i^erson,  the  sum  of  300/. 
is  jnid  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  as 
augmentation  ;  but,  of  late,  these  payments 
hud  been  made  very  much  out  of  the  Par. 
liamentary  Annual  Grant.  The  places  on 
his  list  (with  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor)  were  as 
follows.  The  noble  Lord  read  this  state- 
ment : — "  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor, 
impropriators  of  following  parislies  received 
from  Parliamentary  Grant  and  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty: — Plymsted,  1811,  600/.; 
1812,  400/.;  1815,  300/.  —  Plympton, 
(too/.— St.  Germans,  1811,  800/.;  1814, 
400/."  He  was  told  that  the  rental  of  the 
tithes  of  these  parishes  was  4,000/.  a-year ; 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  received  so  much.  The  population^ 
however,  was  vcr)'  large;  aud  thev  were 
assessed  at  18,000/.,  15,000/.,  and  r(),0()0/. 
to  the  property-tax.  Then  came  "  Wem- 
bury,  1807,  200/.;  1816,  1400/.— North- 
am,'  ITO't,  200/.;  1812,  400/.— S.  Mol- 
ton,  1813,  600/."  He  ought  to  state,  tliat 
the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  had 
raised  the  scale  of  remuneration  to  their 
stipendiary  curates,  under  the  Bill  of  1 83 1 ; 
and  he  did  not  know  at  present  whether 
any  sum  had  been  advanced  to  these 
parishes  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  during  tlie  last  year  or  not.  Their 
Lordsliips,  however,  must  recollect,  that 
the  lust  year  was  a  great  and  im^iortant 
year ;  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  and  jieople 
began  to  think  of  things  they  never  thought 
of  before.  I  le  came  next  to  the  case  of  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Winchester,  impropriators  of 
two  parishes  in  Wales ;  parish  assessed  at 
.10,000/.  property-tax;  curate's  salary,  31/. 
13*.  4c/.  Tliese  parishes  were  "Holt,  1725, 
200/.;  1733, 200/.;  Iscoyd,  174.9,200/.;  1757, 
200/.;  17.98,200/.;  1818,200/."  Again, 
the  "  Dean  of  Exeter  was  impropriator  of 
tithe  of  Landkey  and  Swinbridge,  and  in 
1775,  tliat  parish  received  200/.;  1810, 
200/.;    1815,  1400/.— Swiubridge,  1750, 


/ 


200/.;  1811,  400/."*— The  noUe  Loid  alio 
enumerated  Uic  foUowing  cases:  ^^Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  impropriatdri  of 
valuable  tithe:  Hesket,  1813,  600/.;  1815, 
2,000/.  to  purchase  land;  18i6«  900/.; 
1817,  300/.  —  Dean  of  Bangm*,  impro- 
priator of  tithe  of  (curate  puid  32lL  40 
Gyffin,  1767,  200/.;  1810,  200^;  181^ 
1,400/L  —  Bishop  of  Bangor,  ImpropriBtCMr 
of  valuable  tithe  of  (curate  paid  So£  12«.) 
Llandegal,    1812,   200/.;    1815,   ifiOOi.; 

,   300/.;  — y   300/.  Biahop  of 

Litchtield,  impropriator  of  large  duties  in 
Merionethshire  (curate  paid  only  27/.) — 
Tally lyn,  1808,  200/.;  I8I6,  1,400/^— 
Penal,  1810,  200/."  The  noble  Lord  con- 
tinued :  the  two  collegiate  bodies  of  Win« 
Chester  and  Windsor,  with  the  three  Dean. 
eries  of  Exeter,  Carlisle,  and  Bangor,  had 
alone  received  14,500/.  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  !  It  was  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  Deans  and  Chapters,  Registers,  and  all 
the  other  rubbish  of  cathedrds^  should  take 
so  much,  more  especially  too  of  what  did 
not  belong  to,  or  never  was  intended  for 
them.  For  his  part,  he  could  only  find 
one  language  in  which  to  address  them ; 
he  could  only  say,  *'  Get  you  gone,  give 
place  to  hcmest  men — ^raen  who  really 
work,  who  are  really  a  pattern,  as  well  1^ 
their  lives  as  by  their  precepts— who  know 
their  calling,  and  act  up  to  it."  They 
were  ready  enough  to  say  in  other  places 
that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire, 
but  they  were  not  so  ready  to  enforce  their 
prcacliing  by  the  power  of  example.  It 
was  said,  that  those  who  served  the  altar 
should  live  by  the  altar,  and  so  said  he. 
Sincerely  did  he  wish  that  principle  were 
acted  on,  but  unfortunately  it  hap^iened  that 
those  who  really  served  got  badly  paid.  He 
wished  to  sec  the  dnmes  driven  from  tlie 
honeycombs.  The  working  clergy  bitterly 
felt,  that  there  wjis  a  shocking  inajuality  in 
these  mattei'S,  and  in  that  feeling  the  pub- 
lic at  large  most  deeply  participated.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  an  ex. 
tnict  from  a  work,  entitled,  an  Etsa^  oh 
ihc  Causes  of  Dissension  in  JVales.  The 
author  stated,  in  reference  to  the  county  of 
Merionethshire :  '  The  prominent  abuse  of 
'  this  countv  is  the  sacrifice  of  four  of  its 
'  parishes,  which  supply  1,100/.  to  the  sup- 
'  \yoTt  of  the  sec  of  Lichfield.  The  living 
'  of  Tallylyn  had  been  given  by  the  rapa- 
'  cious  Normans  to  a  nunnery  in  Essex ;  at 
'  the  Reformation  it  was  taken  with  much 
'  virtuous  indignation  from  the  Norman 
"  Nunnery,  and  given  to  an  English  bisluip- 
'  ric .'     To  restore  it  to  the  people  from 
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^  whom  it  was  taken,  was  a  plain  and  ol>- 

*  vious  measure  of  equity.     As  an  axiom  of 

*  common  justice^  is  it  wise  to  base  the 

*  religious  institution  of  England  on  a  gall- 

*  ing  system  of  absenteeism^  and  to  make 
'  an  exaction  from  the  poorest  county  of 
'  North  Wales,  for  the  support  of  the 
'  hierarchy  of  the  Church.'  Now^  he  con- 
sidered this  to  be  an  expression  of  very 
proper  feeling ;  of  a  feeling  much  more 
correct  than  that  which  prompted  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval  to  declare,  *'  tliat  the  poorest 
Welsh  curate  over  his  pot  of  beer,  if  he 
could  get  it,  felt  as  much  pride  in  the 
dignities  and  splendor  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  his  profession  as  those  who  fared  8uui][)- 
tuously  and  enjoyed  its  most  bountiful  pro. 
visions  every  day."  He  knew  not  whether 
this  was  true  at  the  time,  but  at  present  it 
certainly  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  the  strongest  feeling  among  the  work- 
ing clergy  of  the  hardships  they  endure 
from  the  shameful  inequality  with  which 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  distri- 
buted. The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving,  '*  for  an  account  of  all  Poor 
Livings  in  England  and  Wales  which  had 
received  any  augmentation,  and  what,  from 
the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  or 
the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  whether  the 
Tithes  of  the  parish  belonged  to  any  Dean 
or  Chapter,  or  were  annexed  to  any  See." 

The  BLshop  of  Lofidon  said,  he  con- 
ceived the  Returns  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  moved  for  could  be  soon  furnished. 
The  Returns  had  been  made  up  to  1826,  by 
order  of  the  governors  themselves,  in  a  form 
at  once  of  the  most  speci6c  and  the  most 
comprehensive  character,  and  this  very  fact 
might  be  fairly  taken  as  evidence,  that  there 
was  no  desire  to  maintain  any  secrecy  in 
their  proceedings,  and  no  fear  of  the  most 
rigid  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It 
would,  therefore,  spare  time  and  trouble  if 
these  Returns  were  at  once  laid  upon  the 
'J'able,  and  a  supplementary  Return  from 
182()  to  the  present  time  ordered.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  (King)  fully 
comprehended  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  the  Deans  and 
C'hapters  held  the  great  tithes  as  lay  im- 
propriators. Before  1831,  at  which  period 
the  right  rev.  Primate  introduced  his  Bill, 
they  could  not  legally  saddle  their  estates, 
except  the  reserved  rents,  which  were  very 
small.  The  Bishops,  therefore,  were  not 
able,  before  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  to  do 
what  their  feelings  would  prompt,  without 
impoverishing  themselves,  and  improperly 
touching  those  resources  which  were  ab- 


solutely necessary  to  maintain  them  in  that 
respectability,  station,  and  dignity,  which 
was  becoming  the  heads  of  the  established 
religion.  The  noble  Lord  was  not  war. 
ranted  in  the  language  he  had  uttered 
about  Deans  and  Chapters-— calling  them 
the  rubbish  of  cathedrals — Slanguage  which 
was  not  then  heard  for  the  first  time ;  for 
nearly  the  very  same  had  been  used  a  little 
time  before  the  Rebellion  by  Marvel, "  who 
loved  the  poor  clergy,"  and  by  Vane.  In 
no  one  instance  had  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  acted  otherwise  than 
most  impartially ;  they  had  proceetled  to 
augment,  with  a  determination  to  do  that 
which  it  was  just  and  right  they  should  do, 
and  they  liad  been  led  away  by  no  circum- 
stances, nor  biassed  by  any  individual: 
Thcir  system,  drawing  by  lots,  proved  the 
purity  of  their  intentions,  and  the  honesty 
with  wliich  they  were  carried  into  oflTect. 
He  would  not  say  more,  than  that  the 
Governors  were  quite  ready  to  furnish  all 
information  that  might  be  required,  a  proof 
that  they  feared  no  inquiiy,  and  that  they 
felt  strong  in  the  justice  of  their  own 
cause,  and  in  the  integrity  and  propriety  of 
all  their  actions. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester,  adverting  to  a 
petition  which  he  understood  liad  been 
preparing,  complaining  of  abuses  in  the 
diocess  of  Chester,  stated,  that  if  ever  that 
l)etition  was  presented  to  their  Lordships, 
he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to  show  that 
it  was  full  of  the  grossest  mis-statements 
and  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  related.  The  petition  contained 
the  sum  and  substance  of  a  book  recently 
published,  and  which  had  been  highly 
eulogized  by  the  noble  Baron.  That  l»ok, 
however,  in  common  with  the  petition,  was 
not  only  full  of  gross  mis-statements,  but 
showed  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  lay  impropriations, 
and,  indeed,  it  might  be  added,  relative  to 
every  other  matter  and  thing  connected 
with  the  Church  lilstablishment. 

The  lim\  of  Harrmvby  wished  to  say  a 
few  words — not  from  the  slightest  suppo- 
sition that  he  could  give  any  additional 
weight  to  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  who  liad  ad- 
dressed their  Lordsliips  with  so  much 
ability,  but  lest,  if  he  were  entirely  silent, 
it  should  be  imagined  that  he  did  not  com- 
pletely concur  in  every  word  which  had 
fallen  from  that  right  reverend  Prelate.  As 
a  member  of  that  Board  he  could  assert,  aL 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  might 
in  some  instances  not  be  agreeable  to  iiwi 
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viduals,  they  had  always  been  guided  by 
general  rules^  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  which  were  incontrorertible.  This  he 
believed  to  have  always  been  the  case ;  but 
at  any  rate  the  present  Board  could  not  be 
justly  charged  with  the  errors,  if  any,  which 
might  have  been  committed  by  former 
Bfmrds.  He  thought  that  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  the  object  sought  for  by  the 
noble  Lord,  would  be  to  lay  on  their  Lord-< 
ships'  Table  the  book  and  index  alluded  to 
by  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  as  existing 
up  to  1 826,  with  a  continuation  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  Ixjgged  to  do 
further  justice  to  the  very  reverend  indivi. 
dual,  respecting  whom  ho  liad  endeavoured 
to  set  the  noble  Lonl  right  a  few  evenings 
ago.  He  meant  the  Dean  of  Exeter.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  the  other  evening, 
that  that  eminent  Prelate  had  received  nu. 
roerous  fines,  and  yet  hiid  in  no  case  increased 
the  salarv  of  a  curate.  That  statement 
he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  had  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  Nevertheless,  the  noble 
Lord  had  again  asserted  in  his  own  peculiar- 
ly strong  language,  that  the  very  reverend 
individual  in  question  was  one  of  three 
Deans  who  had  disgraced  themselves  and 
their  clergy,  and  incurred  the  indignation 
of  the  public.  And  this  tlie  noble  Lord 
had  thought  fit  to  sjiy  of  an  eminent  and 
excellent  person,  whom  lie  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  had  proved  was  entirely  innoc^'nt  of 
the  charges  which  the  noble  Liord  had  jire- 
ferred  against  him.  Although  the  noble 
Ixncd  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  retracting 
what  he  said,  he  had  hoped  that,  after  the 
refutation  which  the  charge  had  received, 
the  noble  Lord,  were  it  only  in  justice  to 
his  own  feelings,  wcmld  have  alxstained  from 
renewing  his  accusation  against  a  highly 
res|>cctablc  person,  who  was  ccmfined  to  his 
bed  by  the  gout,  and,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  increase  of  indis^Hisiticm  which  such 
charges,  however  groundless,  made,  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  personally  to  meet  them,  were 
calculated  to  occasion.     The  charges    in 

?iuestion  were  destitute  of  a  particle  of 
oundation ;  and  he,  for  one,  would  rather 
be  guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses  which 
Were  ever  charged  (he  did  not  say  proved) 
by  the  noble  Lord,  rather  than  pursue  the 
line  of  conduct  which  that  noble  Lord, 
night  afW  night,  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Lord  King  denied  that  he  had  ever  in- 
tended to  misrepresent  any  one.  As  to  the 
Motion,  what  he  wished  was  a  seiiaration 
of  infonnati(m>  in  order  to  see  what  par- 


ticular dignitaries  were  the  impropriaton, 
and  where  the  augmentations  had  taken 
place.  A  power  of  augmentation  mvist 
have  existed  before  the  year  18Si. 

The  Bishop  of  London  denied  tlie  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  before  that  year. 

Lord  Kf fig  was  surprised  that  no  appli- 
cation  had  been  previously  made  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  confer  the  power.  He 
understood  that  much  partiahty  had  been 
exliibited  in  some  of  the  augmentations ; 
and  he  doubted  if  it  had  ever  been  aAed 
whether  the.impropriators  themsclveshadnot 
the  means  of  payins  the  curate  sufficiently. 
He  must  persist  in  his  Motion. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  unless 
the  noble  Lord  consented  to  include  all 
cases  of  lay  impropriators,  and  not  to  con- 
fine himself  to  those  impropriations  which 
were  in  clerical  hands,  he  must  object  to  the 
Motion,  and  would  take  the  sense  of  their 
Lordships  upon  it. 

Lord  Ettenborongh  said,  that  he  had 
heard  the  charge  brought  against  the  right 
reverend  Bench,  and  the  answer  to  it,  and 
he  thought  there  could  be  little  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  charge 
was  unfounded.  He  conceived,  that  if  their 
Lordsliips  ordered  this  return,  it  would 
have  this  efiect — that  they  would  appear 
to  consider  that  there  was  some  reason  for 
suspecting  tliat  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  had 
been  administered  with  partiality.  1 1  was  not 
usual  with  their  Lordships  to  grant  Mo- 
tions under  such  circumstances.  He  thought 
the  most  desirable  course  would  be  for  the 
noble  Banm  to  withdraw  his  present  mo- 
tion,  and  bring  forward  some  more  general 
motion  which  would  both  obtain  the  infor- 
mation wldch  he  sought,  and  enable  their 
Lordships  to  see  that  the  funds  had  been 
administered  with  impartiality. 

Lord  King  said,  he  should  not  withdraw 
his  Motion.  It  was  for  their  Lordships  to 
deal  with  it  as  they  thought  fit.  He  re- 
peated that  he  did  not  charge  the  Crovcm- 
ors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  with  any  jnur- 
tiality.  He  thought  they  would  not  have 
applied  the  funds  as  they  had  done  if  they 
had  known  that  the  Deans  and  Chapters 
had  the  means  to  reward  their  servants.  If 
there  was  any  reflection,  it  rested  upon  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  for  not  providing  tor 
their  servants. 

Lord  WhamcUffc  objected  to  the  partial 
form  of  the  Motion.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  noble  Baron  could  bring  any  charae 
against  clerical  impropriators,  unless  he 
conceived  that,  from  their  deriral  character, 
they  were  bound  to  increase  the  livings  of 
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their  vicars  more  than  lay  impropriators. 
But  his  noble  friend  must  first  show  that 
Defins  and  Chapters  and  lay  impropriators 
had  power  to  alienate  any  part  of  their  re- 
venues^ until  the  Bill  of  1831>  brought  in 
by  the  most  reverend  Primate.  The  Mo- 
tion^ in  its  present  shape,  appeared  unfair ; 
but  if  the  noble  Baron  wished  for  informa- 
tion, he  ought  to  have  it  complete^  and  the 
public  should  know  that  clerical  impropria- 
tors had  done  their  duty  as  well  as  lay 
impropriators. 

Earl  Grei/  said,  he  regretted  the  observa- 
tions with  which  his  noble  friend  had  in. 
troduced  his  Motion.  As  to  the  merits  uf 
the  case,  the  statement  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  on  the  Bench  above  him  absolved 
him  from  entering  into  that  question.  He 
rose  merely  to  say^  that  he  considered  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  question,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  open  to  the  objection  which 
had  been  urged  against  it — ^namely,  that 
it  would  be  liable  to  misinterpretation. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  opposite, 
that  there  was  no  distinction  as  to  the  obU- 
gation  of  providing  for  their  curates  be. 
tween  clerical  impropriators — who  stood, 
so  far  as  tithes  were  concerned,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  lay  impropriators — and  lay  impro- 
priators themselves.  He  thought  the 
Motion  ought  to  be  put  in  a  form  in  which 
the  objection  to  it  would  be  obviated.  The 
suggestion  of  the  right  reverend  Prelate, 
that  the  Returns  up  to  the  year  1826, 
which  were  already  made  out,  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table,  and  that  the  Returns 
from  that  period  to  the  present  should  be 
also  made  out  and  laid  on  the  liable,  appear- 
ed to  him  the  most  convenient.  If  the 
Motion  were  pressed  in  its  present  form, 
and  if  the  right  reverend  Prelate  moved  his 
amendment,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the 
Amendment ;  but  he  trusted  that  his  noble 
friend  would  put  the  Motion  in  such  a 
form  as  would  Uike  away  its  invidious  ap- 
pearance, and  give  the  general  information 
which  was  required. 

The  Bishop  of  LoJidoti  said,  that  if 
the  noble  Baron  persisted  in  his  Motion, 
he  should  certainly  move  his  amendment, 
that  lay  impropriators  should  also  be  in- 
cluded. Perhaps  the  noble  Baron  was  not 
aware  that  the  return  to  which  he  had 
referred  was  drawn  out  so  accurately,  and 
in  such  detail,  that  one  would  be  able  to 
see  at  once  which  were  the  clerical  and 
which  were  the  lay  impropriators. 

The  lA)rd  Chancellor  thouglit,  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  move  for  the  Re- 
turns already  on   the  Table,  and  also  for 


the  subsequent  ones,  which  his  noble  friend 
required.  This  would  give  the  necessary 
information  without  the  invidious  appear* 
ance  which  attached  to  the  Motion  as  it 
now  stood.  But  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  shaping  the  present  Motion  so  as  to  meet 
that  object,  and  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  might  not  efiect  the 
purpose.  The  better  way  would  be  for 
his  noble  friend  to  withdraw  his  Motion 
for  the  present,  and  to  take  an  opportunity, 
by  Thursday  or  Friday,  of  looking  at  the 
Returns  on  the  Table,  and  seeing  how  he 
could  best  shape  his  Motion. 
Motion  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1833. 

MiinTTJBS.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
O'CoNNSLL,  Summonsei  teued,  heard,  &&,  by  the  Lonl 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  i^inst  Maiten  of  VcMeb,  for  having 
rirei  on  Board  in  the  Lf^^Sy—On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
HsRBnnT  CuBTxis,  the  Number  of  Cowmlwiom  in  the 
Army  purdiawd,  wad  Amount  of  Half  or  Retfaed  Pny 
cancelled,  up  to  Maroh,  tSSS. 

Bill  brought  int— Stattxd  Indemnity. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Hall,  from  Newport,  for  ttie 
Abolition  of  Slavery:  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act:  also  for  the  Repeal  of  the  House  and  Window  Tax. 
•—By  Liord  Sandon,  from  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
to  be  heard  by  Counsel  at  the  Bar,  in  support  of  tlieir 
Privileges.— By  Mr.  LrrrLXTOir,  from  Lafdey  and  ^ve 
other  Places  in  Staflbrdshue, — Ibr  the  Repeal  of  the  Beer 
Act,  and  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Liverpool  Election.^  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  that  the  House  having  come 
to  a  Resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
subject  of  the  Liverpool  Election,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  he  should  now 
bring  before  them  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  to  carry  that  Resolution  into 
effect.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say 
anything  with  respect  to  this  particular 
case  of  Liverpool,  for  it  had  alreacly  been 
brought  before  the  House,  and  they  had 
decided  that  it  was  a  case  for  an  inquiry, 
although  there  had  been  no  Committee 
previously  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
validity  of  the  return.  A  precedent  of 
great  importance  had  thus  been  set  with 
regard  to  inquiries  into  tlie  bribery  and 
corruption  practised  in  elections.  It  might 
be  useful,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
he  should  state  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
this  subject,  and  the  course  which  he 
shouUl  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  to  the 
adoption  of  the  House  at  this  moment. 
The  House  was  aware  that,  by  its  ancient 
Constitution,  whenever  any  complaints  were 
made  as  to  elections,  they  were  referred  to 
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a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  itself.  On  this  particular  subject 
of  bribery,  many  cases  had  occurred  very 
soon  afler  the  revolution.  One  memora- 
ble instance  to  which  he  should  just  refer, 
was  that  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who 
brought  a  charge  against  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Shepherd,  accusing  liim  that,  with 
respect  to  no  less  than  four  borouglis,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  carry  their  elections  by 
the  influence  of  bribery ;  and  lie  made  it 
a  matter  of  accusation  against  Mr.  Shepherd, 
that  that  }>crson  had  thus  extensively  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  re- 
presentation. The  question  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  Privileges,  of  which  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  was  appointed  the  (chair- 
man ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  House 
resolved  that  Sir  Edward  had  ma^le  good 
that  charoe,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
miblicly  give  him  the  thanks  of  ihc  House. 
The  Speaker  did  so  accordingly,  and  told 
him,  that  great  as  had  been  the  military 
and  naval  successes  of  his  ancestors,  there 
were  none  greater  than  tliat  which  he  had 
performed  when  he  rescued  the  Constitution 
of  that  House  from  contamination.  After 
the  Act  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Gren- 
ville  Act  became  the  law,  that  kind  of 
inquiry  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  inquiries 
of  the  House  became  limited  to  the  qucs- 
ticm  as  to  which  of  two  persons  was  entitled 
to  his  seat.  The  consequence  was,  that 
acts  of  corruption  deeply  affecting  the  cha- 
racter and  the  constitution  of  the  House, 
tlie  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of 
the  country,  were  compromised,  and  were 
concealed  from  public  view.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  it  had  been  customary  that, 
wlien  two  persons  stood  for  a  Ixirough,  ancl 
one  of  the  candidates  succeeded  through 
bribery,  that  the  other  came  before  the 
House  as  a  j^etitioncr ;  but  instead  of  an 
investigation  taking  place  by  a  Committee, 
the  pers(m  who  wius  seated  paill  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  other,  to  prevent  his  bringing 
the  matter  forward.  That  hiul  occurretl  in 
many  instances.  He  could  mention  one, 
jw  he  hsul  bei'U  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  case,  it  was  that  of  Gram|)ound. 
A  petition  was  presented  in  that  case,  a 
Committee  was  apjyointcd  to  decide  ujxm 
the  return ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other 
not  then  apparent,  the  jietition  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  Committee  sj\t  but  one 
dav:  and  there  iK^in;;  no  evidence  Ixjfore 
thein  to  im)H?ach  the  right  of  the  sittiuj; 
MemU'rs  to  retain  their  stmts,  the  C Com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  sitting   Members 


had  been  duly  returned.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  a  sum  of  7,000^  bad  been 
paid  by  the  sitting  Members,  in  order  to 
suppress  all  inquiry.  The  time  had  at 
length  come  when  these  practices  must 
no  longer  be  tolerated;  but  the  fullest 
inquiry  ought  to  take  place.  The  method 
he  now  proposed  for  this  purpose  was,  that 
instead  of  an  inquiry  at  the  Bar  of  that 
House,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  was  de- 
sultory in  its  nature,  and  in  which  It  was 
difllicult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  heat 
sometimes  engendered  among  the  Members 
by  such  an  investigation,  they  should  adopt 
another  course.  He  should  propose  that  a 
Select  Committee  shoidd  be  appointed  for 
any  cases  of  the  kind  into  which  the  House 
should  think  proper  to  inquire.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  had  once  proposed 
that  the  person  who  brought  forward  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  should  name  the  Com- 
mittee. He  differed  from  the  hon.  Member 
uix)n  that  point ;  but  he  admitted  that  that 
hon.  Member  should  conduct  the  inquiry, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Liver- 
pool, might  defend  the  borough.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  should  be  named 
by  lot,  as  they  would  be  upon  a  petition 
against  the  return ;  but  that,  instead  of 
their  nunil)er  consisting  only  of  eleven,  it 
should  consist  of  thirteen — and  that,  in- 
stead of  thirty-three  ^lersons  being  chosen 
by  the  House,  twenty-cme  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  only  eight  of  their  number 
struck  off.  One  hon.  and  learned  Gentle. 
man  opposite  seemed  opposed  to  any  of  the 
names  Ixung  struck  oil.  He  himself  did 
not  think  there  was  much  advantage  in  the 
plan ;  hut  as  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  matter  in  one  way  or  another  might 
think,  if  there  were  two  or  three  Members 
appointed  who  were  known  to  have  express- 
ed strong  opniicmsfor  or  against  the  borough, 
that  doubts  could  be  raised  as  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  decision,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  obviate  such  a  consequence. 
As  this  Committee  would  not  be  assisted  by 
counsel,  he  should  propose,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire,  and  the  noble  Lord, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  should  each 
strike  off  four  names  from  the  list,  that  the 
Committee  should  then  elect  their  own 
Chainnan,  and  pn)ceed  to  consider  the 
matter  referred  to  their  opinion.  Their 
decisi<m  when  made,  must  he  reported  to 
the  House,  and  that  report  would,  of 
course,  ]h}  the  foundation  of  further  mea- 
sures. He  thought  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  Ik.'  jiassed  in  order  to  regulate 
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for  the  future,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
all  such  cases.  It  was  their  duty  not  to 
allow  these  deeds  of  bribery  and  corruption 
to  continue  and  to  augment.  It  was  their 
duty  to  institute  an  mquiry,  and  if  they 
did,  then  they  should  take  care  that  that 
inquiry  should  be  effectual,  and  that  it 
should  become,  what  it  had  not  hitherto  been, 
a  terror  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  con- 
taminate the  purity  of  election.  The  noble 
Lord  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Ballot  for  the  Committee  upon  the 
Liverpool  Election  be  read. 

Read  iiccordingly. 

I-iord  John  Russell  then  moved,  that  two 
Members  should  be  named  by  the  House  to 
conduct  the  inquiry ;  that  twenty-one 
Members  should  be  chosen  by  lot  irom 
among  the  Members  present,  to  answer  to 
their  names,  with  such  exemptions  as  the 
House  should  think  fit  to  allow ;  that  the  two 
Members  should  strike  off  each  four  names 
from  the  list  of  twenty-one ;  and  that,  the 
thirteen  remaining  Meml)er8  should  consti- 
tute the  Committee  on  the  Liverpool  Peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wason  was  opposed  to  that  part 
of  the  plan  by  which  the  names  of  some  of 
the  Members  were  to  be  struck  off.  Such  a 
course  would  operate  most  injuriously. 
He  would  take  his  own  instance.  He  was 
known  to  have  exerted  himself  to  discover 
thesc''acts».  of 'bribery  at  Liverpool,  and,  of 
course,  if  his  name  should  come  up  among 
the  list  of  the  twenty-one,  he  should  be 
struck  off  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  on 
behalf  of  the  borough.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  others  whose  opinions 
were  known.  He  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pose, that  they  should  take  the  first  fifteen 
names  given  by  the  ballot,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  striking  off  afterwards.  He 
pniposed  this  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Re- 
solution of  the  noble  Lonl  near  him. 

Mr.  0* Council  said,  that  if  this  Amend- 
ment was  put  to  the  House  he  should  most 
certainly  second  it.  They  were  much  in- 
debted to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  for  bring, 
ing  forward  this  Motion,  and  setting  an  ex- 
ample that  would  show  bribery  could  not 
escape  unpunished  merely  because  fourteen 
days  had  elapsed  without  a  petition  being 
presented  against  the  return.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  means  of  reaching  un- 
successful bribery,  but  he  hoped  that 
this  Motion  would  have  that  effect. 
There  had  been  up  to  this  time  no  stimulus 
fur  bringing  such  cases  before  the  House ; 
he  trusted  that  the  House  itself  would  now 
make  up  for  that  deficiency.     He  objected 


to  striking  off  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Members  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  not  only 
for  the  reason  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  opposite,  but  because,  if  that  did  not 
apply,  the  names  of  all  those  who  from 
professional  education  might  be  supposed 
most  capable  of  eliciting  the  truth  from 
unwilling  or  corrupt  witnesses  might  be 
struck  off. 

Mr.  Warhvrton  thought,  there  was  an- 
other point  in  the  Motion  that  required  an 
amendment.  It  was  said  in  the  Motion 
that  the  meml)crs  of  the  Committee  should 
be  appointed  from  those  who  were  present 
to  answer  to  their  names.  He  thought 
that  limitation  to  be  objectionable,  for  it 
was  well  known,  that  whenever  an  election 
petition  was  to  be  the  subject  of  consulta. 
tion,  there  was  what  was  called  "  a  whip" 
in  the  House,  and  Gentlemen  went 
and  got  others  to  come  down,  in  order  to 
be  there  to  answer  to  their  namei,  or  else 
got  them  to  go  away,  that  they  might  not 
be  there  to  answer.  To  obviate  the  conse- 
quences  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  should 
pro]K)se,  that  whatever  was  the  number 
agreed  on  to  form  the  Committee,  it  should 
ctmsist  of  that  number  of  Members  whose 
names  were  first  drawn  out  of  the  Box, 
exempting  of  course,  those  who  were  absent 
from  town,  or  were  already  serving  upon 
Election  Committees. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  this  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  for  the  House  were  now 
about  to  set  a  precedent  for  future  cases. 
The  House  ought,  therefore,  carefully  to  con- 
sider what  they  were  now  about  to  lay  down. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  measure  of  a 
legislative  kind  on  this  subject.  He  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  if  they  had  waited 
for  the  measure  of  legislation,  and  then 
adapted  the  particular  case  to  it,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  the  particular  case  first, 
and  then  adapting  a  legislative  measure  to 
it.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  departure  from  the 
principle  of  the  Grenvillc  Act.  Why  was 
it  not  enough  to  ask,  under  the  principle  of 
that  Act,  for  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
election,  and  to  declare  the  election  void, 
for  that  was  the  most  effectual  punishment 
upon  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery.?  He  should  like  the  noble  Lord 
to  tell  them  what  he  understood  by  the  pre- 
cedent which  he  nowjproposed  to  make.  Did 
he  intend  on  ever>'  allegation  of  bribery,  a 
Committee  should  l)e  ap^iointed,  as  of  right, 
bv  that  House  ?  If  so,  what  securitv  was 
to  be  given  by  cither  of  the  parties  to  pro- 
secute their  petition,  or  to  ^wy  costs,  if  they 
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should  fail  in  making  it  out  ?  If  there  was 
not  to  be  a  Committee,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  was  to 
be  in  the  breast  of  the  House,  the  utmost 
partiality  would  ensue.  All  complaints 
against  the  minority  would  be  listened  to, 
and  none  would  be  allowed  against  the 
majority.  Then  again,  who  was  to  defend 
the  poor  persons  who  were  accused  ;  for,  as 
in  this  case,  there  might  be  no  accusation 
against  the  man  who  gave  the  bribes,  the 
accusation  might  be  against  poor  voters  who 
had  received  them.  Who  was  to  defend 
them ;  for  it  was  not  a  general  accusation 
against  the  whole  population,  but  against 
particular  individuals?  The  noble  Lord 
who  sat  behind  him  was  not  bound  to 
defend  these  persons.  But  if  the  House 
instituted  such  Committees  as  these,  the 
House  would  be  bound  to  find  means  to 
defend  them.  The  accusation  was  brought 
chiefly  against  the  freemen  of  Liverpool. 
But  the  majority  of  these  freemen  now 
formed  part  of  the  10/.  householders,  and 
they  could  not  well  be  disfranchised,  with- 
out the  noble  Lord  declaring,  that  he  found 
in  Liverpool  he  had  placed  the  franchise 
much  too  low — an  avowal  that  might  prob- 
ably be  just  as  applicable  with  respect  to 
several  other  places. 

Mr.  Benelt,  referring  to  what  had  been 
said  by  a  previous  Member,  who  had  asked 
out  of  what  fund  the  charge  for  the  defence 
of  the  accused  freemen  was  to  be  paid, 
observed,  that  the  whole  Cor])oration  Fund 
of  Liverpool  would  be  applicable  to  the 
purpose.  The  accused  freemen  were  the 
tools  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion would  defend  its  tools.  lie  was 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  striking  off  the  name 
of  any  Member  chosen  by  ballot  to  sit  ujwn 
the  Committee  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  the  Committee  should  be 
chosen  from  the  Members  present  in  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  ballot,  and  who 
answered  to  theu*  names. 

Sir  Robert  P^^/ doubted,  whether  by  law 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  could  apply 
a  shilling  of  its  funds  to  the  defence  of  the 
parties  charged  with  bribery.  According 
to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation 
Funds'  Act,  they  could  not  devote  any  of 
the  corporate  monies  to  any  purpose,  even 
"  incident  upon  an  election  ;'*  and  that  the 
defence  would  Ix)  incident  upon  an  election 
no  man  could  doubt.  To  pay  for  the 
defence  out  of  the  Corporation  funds,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  violate  a  jwsitive  Act  of 
Parliament :  and  he  strons^lv  advised  the 
Treasurer  of  Liveqi(N)l,  or  whoever  might 


be  charged  with  the  Corporation  funds,  to 
beware  how  he  issued  monies  fear  any  such 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wason  remarked,  that  a  deputatioa 
from  Liverpool  was  at  this  moment  in 
London,  and  that  a  similar  deputation  had 
been  sent  up  last  year,  at  an  expense  of  no 
less  than  1,200/.,  which  sum  was  paid  by 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  hedtate  in  giving  it 
as  his  decided  opinion  that  an  action  would 
lie  against  the  treasurer  for  that  sum,  and 
he  advised  the  burgesses  of  Liverpool  to 
look  about  them,  and,  if  necessary,  to  com. 
mence  proceedings  to  recover  it  Ixick.  As 
to  the  general  question,  he  thought  that 
the  public  money  would  be  well  expended 
upon  inquiring  into  every  case  of  bribery 
and  corruption  when  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  there  was  a  good  ground  of  accusation. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridport  (Mr,  Warburton),  that  every 
Member  whose  name  was  drawn  should  lie 
compelled  to  serve  upon  the  Committee, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  present  at  the 
time  when  the  baUottook  place;  he  would 
also,  as  in  the  ease  of  Election  Committees, 
make  it  compulsory  upon  them  to  attend. 
He  hoped  that  this  example  would  give 
warning  to  the  elective  body  throughout 
the  kingdom,  that  the  House  would  itself 
proceed  forthwith  to  detect  and  punish 
bribery,  even  if  none  of  the  parties  thought 
prudent  to  prosecute.  He  begged  the  hon. 
member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  Wason)  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brid- 
port. 

Mr.  Wason  withdrew  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Warburton  movod  an  Amendment, 
that  the  ballot  should  be  taken,  and  the 
Committee  appointed,  from  Members  not 
having  leave  of  absence,  not  serving  on 
Election  Committees,  or  not  having  such 
other  exemption  as  the  House  think  fit. 

Sir  John  IVroitesleij  thought  the  question 
now  before  the  House  deserving  of  great 
consideration.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
expense  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
much  too  considerable  for  the  House  to 
incur  it  without  full  deliberation.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Middle. 
sex,  that  all  the  reductions  he  could  make 
in  tlie  estimates  this  year  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  which  must 
be  incurred,  if  the  principle  was  laid  down, 
tluit  the  House  .should  enter  into  such 
inquiries.  The  moment  the  public  were 
aware  that  tlic  House  of  Commons  would 
enter    into   such   inquiries  at  the  public 
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expense,  there  would  be  no  end  to  such 
inquiries.  There  would  scarcely  be  a 
defeated  candidate  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  who  would  not  come  forward  and 
petition  against  his  opponent's  return  on 
the  ground  of  bribery,  if  it  was  once  laid 
down  as  the  rule  that  the  House  would 
decide  on  such  petitions,  and  the  petitioners 
incur  no  risk  or  responsibility. 

Mr.  Harvey  thought  Members  were 
departing  very  widely  from  the  questi(m 
really  under  consideration.  As  he  under- 
stood, the  House  had  already  decided,  that 
the  alleged  bribery  practised  at  elections  for 
the  borough  of  Liverpool  should  be  in- 
quired into,  and  the  only  question  was,  the 
best  mode  of  forming  a  Committee  to  carry 
on  the  investigation.  If  he  (Mr.  Harvey) 
had  been  present  when  the  Motion  was 
made,  he  should  certainly  have  voted 
against  the  inquiry,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  alleged  bribery  was  not  stated  to  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recent  elec- 
tions for  Liverpool ;  and  the  Reform  Bill 
having  passed,  he  thought  they  should  draw 
a  veil  over  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  elections  previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
measure.  However,  the  House  had  decided 
that  the  inquiry  was  to  take  place  ;  and  he 
merely  rose  to  state,  that  he  objected  to 
striking  off  the  names  of  any  number  of 
Members  at  the  discretion  of  nominees,  as 
proposed,  and  considered  it  would  be  better 
at  once  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of 
Members  to  form  the  Committee.  Twenty- 
(me  Members  might  be  too  many  ;  but  why 
not  appoint  fifteen  Meml>ers  at  once.  The 
principle  of  striking  off  Members  was  a  bad 
one.  He  also  thought,  that  the  attendance 
of  Members  on  the  Committee  should  be 
regular,  and  enforced  as  strictly,  as  it  was 
under  the  Grenville  Act. 

Mr.  Wynn  regretted,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented attending  when  this  subject  was 
formerly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  believed,  that  the  lion.  Mem- 
hex  who  brought  forward  the  proposition 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  did  so, 
not  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  precedent 
but  merely  as  a  motion,  affecting  the  Cor- 
jioraticm  of  Liverjiool.  He  grounded  that 
motion  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1830,  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  great  bribery  prevailed  at  Liverpool ; 
and  upon  a  petition  which  htwl  l)een  then 
recently  presented,  complaining  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  practices,  lioth  at  the 
elections  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  at 
the  elections  of  the  mimicipal  officers  of  the 
town  ;  in  consequence  of  this,   the  House 
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was  induced  to  sanction  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee.  He  was  willing  to  give  his 
support  to  the  Bill  of  last  year  because  it 
appeared  to  him  at  that  period  when  the 
constituency  of  the  empire  was  under  revi- 
sion,  that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
class  of  voters  were  habitually  guilty  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  cor- 
ruption prevailed  in  Liverpool  to  the  appal, 
ing  extent  which  had  been  stated.  He 
thought  that  it  was  of  importance,  in  fixing 
the  future  constituency  of  the  House,  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  those  who  had  been 
ii!  the  practice  of  committing  crimes  of  this 
nature,  from  possessing  the  franchise  and 
exciting  others  by  their  example  to  similar 
conduct.  He  urged  upon  the  House  the 
consideration  whether  they  were  not  fixing 
the  right  of  election  in  this  place,  on  the. 
same  body  or  the  same  class  of  persons  who 
it  appeared,  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  uJdng  bribes?  The  House,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion  and  thouffht 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  depnve 
these  persons  of  their  votes.  He  certainly 
did  regret  that  the  House  did  not  sanction 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  matter 
derived,  as  that  was,  from  the  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee;  which  he 
considered  to  supply  a  sufficient  ground  to 
proceed  upon.  In  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire, 
the  House  came  to  a  resolution  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  practices 
alleged  to  prevail  in  Liverpool.  The  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  Lord  to-night,  had  put 
the  matter  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  this  proceeding  was 
establishing  a  precedent  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  enable  parties  in  future  elec- 
ticms,  alleging  that  they  had  a  charge  of 
bribery  or  corruption  to  bring  forward,  to 
have  an  inquiry  instituted  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  go,  as  at  present,  before  the 
tribunal  instituted  by  the  Grenville  Act. 
In  this  particular  case,  they  had,  indeed, 
the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee ;  but  it 
had  been  stated,  that,  hereafter,  it  was  to 
be  understood  that  in  any  case  where  parties 
should  bring  forward  allegations  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  bribery  at  the  election  for  any 
place,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  should  be 
granted.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  House 
in  every  case  of  the  sort,  proceeded  in  con- 
formity with  an  Act  of  Parliament  according 
to  which,  those  "  who  bring  charges  affect- 
ing the  returns  of  Meml)ers,  or  the  mode 
in  which  the  constituencv  of  any  place  have 
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exercised  their    franchise"    were    hound, 
under  recognizances,  to  make  good  their 
chiu-ges.     The  hon.  uiemher  for  Middlesex 
said,  that  there  ought  to  he  no  check  to 
investigating  cases  of  this  sort  on  the  score 
of  expense ;  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House,  when  an  allegation  of  this  nature 
was  made,  to  investigate  it  at  the  public 
charges.     If  the  House  intended  so  to  act, 
the  sooner  it  abandoned  its  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  the  better.     It  appeared,  that 
by  this  new  device,  the  puties  petitioned 
against  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  anxiety ;  while 
those  who  made  the  complaint   (which,  of 
course,  would  be  often  groundless)  were  to 
incur  no  responsibility !     The  noble  Lord 
had  stated,  that  cases  had  occurred  in  which 
on  complaint  made  of  the  prevalence  of 
bribery  in  any  place,  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee 
of  privileges,  which  Committee  had  con- 
sisted of  a  limited  number  of  Members. 
The  only  case  of  this  kind  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,   was  that   stated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Sey. 
mour,  who  preferred  a  solemn  complaint 
against   Mr.   Shepherd,  for  having   been 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  of  having  corrupted 
four  boroughs.     Rut  in  that  case  the  in- 
convenience attending  the  proceeding  was 
so  great,  that  the  same  mode  was  not  again 
adopted.     Some  hon.  Gentlemen   had  ob- 
jected to  any  Members  being  struck  oil'  by 
the   parties   concerned.     If    their  opinion 
were  acted  upon,   the  most  objectionable 
lierscms — those  who  had    taken  an  active 
part  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  very 
case  to  be  investigated — might  be  consti- 
tuted judges.      Such  a  plan  would  place 
the  decision  of  every  controverted  election 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  this  House, 
and  one  party,  the  Members  who  lielonged 
to  the  minority,  would  always  go  to  the 
wall.     The  hon.  member  for  Bridport  hml 
stated,   that  it  was  notorious,  that,   when 
the  ballot  was  about  to  take  place  for  the 
choice  of  a  Committee  on  an  election  }>eti- 
tion,  a  canvass  took  place  among  Members 
with  a  view  to  ensure  the  attendant  of 
those  who  were  known  to  be  in  favour  of,  or 
against  it,  according  to  the  object  of  the 
canvassing  parties.     He  knew,  personally, 
of  no  such  practice  ;  and  it  was  against  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  resolutions  and 
orders  of  this  House.     If  the  h<m  MemlKT 
would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House, 
effectual  steps  would  Ix^  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  so  disgraceful  a  practice. 
He  did  not  think,  that  any  political  feeling 


or  bias  had  hitherto  contaminated  the  tri. 
bunal  before  which  these  questions  were 
determined.     He  would  ask  whether  they 
could  desire  any  thing  to  work  more  equally 
and  fairly  than  an  election  petition  Com- 
mittee ?  He  was  satisfied,  that  if  the  ooune 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  were  adopted, 
and  were  tolx;  considered  as  a  precedent  for 
future  ca.ses,  no  more  cases  would  be  brought 
before  Election   Committees ;  but  vague 
charges,  and  general  allegations  of  bribery 
would  be  frequently  brought  forwards    The 
noble  Lord  had  proposed  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  course,  of  the  inexpediency,  injustice, 
and  inconvenience  of  woich  he  entertained 
not  the  slightest  doubt     In  case  of  a  con- 
viction before  that  tribunal,  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  was  brought  in;  and  that 
was  the  only  equitable  and  just  mode  of 
proceeding.     He  did  not  apprehend,  that 
any  general  measure  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present  case ;  particuhirly  as  1 ,400 
of  tho  freemen  of  Liverpool  were  holders 
of   lOL    houses.      The    circumstance   of 
being  In  possession  of  a    10^  house  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  purge  the  sin 
of  corruption  in  the  individual.    When  the 
House  came  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  convinced  that  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  would  establish  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  How  could 
justice  be  expected  from  a  tribunal  of  which 
neither  Judge  nor  witness  was  sworn,  and 
where  no  counsel  was  to  be  employed  ?  An 
hon.  Member  said,  that  there  was  no  way  of 
punishing  unsuccessful  candidates.  He  was 
mistaken  ;  the  course  to  be  taken  was  plain 
and  sim])le — the  informer  upon  any  alleged 
delinquency  in  an  unsuccessful  candidate, 
m  ight  sue  at  once  for  a  penalty  of  500/.  It  was 
true  that  this  step  was  seldom  taken ;  but 
it  was  not  the  less  true  that  it  was  perfectly 
oi)en  to  any  ]>erson  who   chose   to  adopt 
it.   Liverpool  was  not  the  only  place  where 
very   extensive  bribery  had  taken   place. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  bribery  ought 
not,   in  every  instance  if  possible,   to  be 
punished ;  but  by  agreeing  to  such  a  resolu- 
ti(m  as  the  present,  they  would  be  opening 
a  door  to  individuals,  without  unv  respons- 
ibility whatever,  to  object  to  the  return 
of  any  sitting  Member.     By   presenting, 
what  he  might  call,    a  fishing  petition— 
knowing  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  ocnu 
sion  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  perhaps 
calculating  u|)im  the  timidity  of  the  Member, 
any  party  shrinking  from  the ex|>ense of  pre- 
senting a  regular  elwtion  petition,  might 
llireaten    to   adopt    such  a  course  as   that 
proposed;  and  thus  endeavour  to  drive  the 
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Member  returned  into  a  compromise  to 
purchase  the  silence  of  the  accuser.  He 
need  not  point  out  to  the  House  how 
injurious  such  a  result  as  this  must  be,  in 
every  point  of  view  ?  Yet  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  think  it  of  very  great  importance 
to  establish  such  a  notable  precedent !  He< 
was  directly  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  but 
at  all  events  he  should  certainly  wish  to 
offer  to  the  noble  Lord  the  same  suggestion 
as  on  a  former  night  namely — that^  as  by 
this  new  mode  of  dealing  with  a  case  of 
alleged  bribery  and  corruption  recourse  was 
not  to  be  had  to  a  bill,  it  was  very  desirable 
to  look  cautiously  at  the  plan^  and  reflect 
upon  its  probable  operations  before  adopting 
it.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  only  be  proper 
that  the  sul^ect  t^nuld  be  embodied  in  a 
different  motion,  and  be  made  the  matter 
of  further  consideration  and  debate  on  a 
future  day.  It  should  be  recollected  that, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  the  way  in  which  th^ 
were  to  do  justice,  but  the  way  In  which 
they  were  most  likely  to  convince  the  parties 
concerned  that  they  were  doing  justice. 
He  objected  to  the  precedent  which  would 
be  set  by  the  appointment  of  the  proposed 
Committee ;  bemuse  he  believed  that  its 
efibct  would  be,  to  lead  the  House  into 
interminable  inquiries.  If,  however,  it 
were  determined,  that  the  Committee  should 
sit,  he  thought  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  strike  off  a  certain  number  of 
the  names  which  might  be  drawn  by  ballot. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  most  reckless 
individuals  might  be  constituted  judges  on 
a  matter  deeply  affecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  three  or  four  Gentlemen  being  chosen, 
who  were  known  to  be  eager  either  for  or 
against  the  borough  of  Liverixx)!,  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  the  public  would 
believe  the  entire  Committee  to  be  influ* 
enced  by  their  partialities.  If  they  were 
to  have  a  Committee  at  least  assimilate  it 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  models  which 
had  hitherto  answered  so  well  in  doing 
justice  to  all  parties. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking,  that  if 
the  names  of  three  or  four  Gentlemen 
known  to  be  eager  either  for  or  against  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  Committee,  it  would  create 
a  belief  tliat  the  Ccnnmittec  generally  were 
infinenced  by  partiality  cither  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  Hu  therefore  thought  it 
better  tjmt  there  should  be  a  power  of 
striking  off  a  certain  number  of  names; 


and  four,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  sufficient* 
If  the  House  should  be  in  favour  of  an 
arrangement  different  from  that  which  he 
proposed,  he  should  not  be  discontented; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
come  this  evening  to  a  decision  upon  the 
present  question.  The  matter  had  already 
been  a  good  deal  discussed ;  and  he  saw  no 
insuperable  objection  in  their  way  to  induce 
the  House  to  take  further  time  for  con- 
sideration.  With  respect  to  another  pdSnt 
which  had  been  urged,  he  believed  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  Members  of  a  Ccni« 
mittee  of  that  kind.  Attendance  upon 
Committees  could  only  be  enforced  under 
the  GrenviUe  Act ;  and,  consequently,  it 
would  not  be  in  their  power  to  render 
attendance  compulsory  in  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  without  another  Act  of  Parlifr* 
ment  for  that  purpose.  It  certainly  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  whole  of  these 
inquiries  were  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliaraenta  That  mid  always  been  Idi 
opinion ;  and  last  year  he  brought  in  a  BiU 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  inquiry  miffht 
have  been  managed  without  difficulty.  Tnat 
Bill  passed  this  House,  and  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  the  Session  ; 
but  because  that  Bill,  or  a  Bill  of  a  similar 
nature,  had  not  yet  passed  into  a  law,  he 
did  not  see  why  they  should  refuse  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  case 
as  the  present,  to  try  how  the  machinery 
would  work ;  that  they  might  thus  be 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  what  the  pro- 
visions of  any  enactment  upon  the  sul^cct 
should  be. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby :  I  trust  the  noble 
Lord  will  |)ersevere  in  his  original  plan, 
and  allow  fcmr  names  to  be  struck  out  on 
each  side  on  the  ballot.  The  number  four 
is  sufficient  to  keep  out  those  who  may 
have  a  strong  bias;  and  yet  not  enough  to 
strike  the  brains  out  of  the  Committee,  as 
is  said.  Our  object  is  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
impartial  tribunal.  I  object  altogether  to 
the  Committee,  and  I  think,  if  such  in- 
quiries are  to  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  constitute  by  law  a  proper 
tribunal,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  and  when  the  attendance  of  those 
who  are  both  Judges  and  Jury  may  be 
secured.  The  noble  Lord  has  referred  to 
a  precedent  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution.  It  is  notorious  that  at  that 
period  the  proceedings  before  Committees 
were  most  scandalous  and  unfair ;  the 
majority  in  this  House  rode  over  the  mi* 
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nurity,  and  election  proceedings^  which 
should  have  heen  the  subject  matter  of  law 
and  of  justice,-  were  determined  by  the 
spirit  of  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  help  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  the  House  had  been  in- 
advertently betrayed  into  the  consideration 
of  a  plan  which  it  would  be  most  imprudent 
to  adopt.     The  precedent  they  were  about 
to  establish  would  be  most   inconvenient 
and  dangerous,  inasmucli  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  throw  aside  the  best  tribunal  that 
they  had  ;  namely,  that  appointed  by  the 
GrenviDe  Act  for  the  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions.    He  thought,  too,  should  the  prece- 
dent be  established,  that,  hereafter,  indi- 
viduals would  prefer  trying  cases  of  bribery 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  Committee  as  it  was  now 
proposed  to   appoint,  to    trying  them,   as 
they  must  at  present  do,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, before  a  Committee  appointed,  in 
the  ordinary  and  proper  manner,  under  the 
Grenville  Act.    During  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  others  who  had  addressed 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
been  looking  to  some  of  the  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  and  in  which 
the  recognizances  had  not  been  completed. 
In  several  of  these  he  found  allegations  of 
bribery  and  corruption  much  stronger  than 
thasc  imputed   in   the  case  of  LiverpooL 
Wliat  would  the  House  do  with  those  peti- 
tions ?     The  recognizances  not"  having  been 
t^ompleted  according  to  the  ordinary  practice 
they  would  Ixj  discharged.     But,  if  in  the 
instance  of  Liverpool  a  Committee  of  the 
kind  now  proposed  were  appointed,  did  it 
not  follow,  that  they  ought  also  to  apix)int 
similar  Committees  in  all  the  other  cases 
in   which    bribery   and    corruption    were 
alleged,  but  which  the  parties  had  fiiiled 
to  come  forward  to  prove,  at  their  own 
risk  and  their  own  exi)cnse?     He  hoped 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  was 
opposed  to  the  proposition  ;  but  if  it  were 
not — if  it  were  determined  to  adopt  it — he 
was  sure  the  noble  Lord  would  admit,  that 
the  machinery  of  the  new  plan  should  Ije 
made  complete,  and  that  they  should  under- 
stand the  nature    of  the  tribunal  which 
was  about  to  be  constituted,  the  more  par. 
ticularly    as  it  wsus   one   which,   if  once 
established,   was  likely  to  be  called   into 
very  frequent  action.     Rut  let  him  put  it 
to  the  noble  Lord,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a 
distant  liorough,  a  borough,  for  instance,  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  just,  on  vague 
allegations  of  bribery,  made  by  jrarties  not 


willing  to  put  their  charge  to  the  test, 
by  going  bdbre  a  regular  Election  Com- 
mittee, to  put  the  country  to  the  immense 
expense  of  bringing  over  witnesses  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  case  before  a 
tribunal  appointed  m  the  manner  proposed. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  lion,  member  for 
Montgomeryshire  in  the  view  which  he 
had  taken,  and  in  the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed,  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  that  tribunal 
should  be  constituted.  Acting  under  the 
responsibility  of  no  oath,  incapable  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  to  the  witnesses  called 
before  it,  and  unassisted  by  the  ingenuity 
of  counsel  to  sift  out  the  truth  from  cvj. 
deuce,  which,  as  was  well  known,  in  all 
cases  of  disputed  elections,  was  strongly 
tinged  with  party  feeling — he  could  not  tor 
his  own  part,  conceive  how  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  a  tribunal  could  terminate  sa- 
tisfactorily or  advantageously.  Why  the 
employment  of  counsel  should  be  refused, 
it  was  hard  to  comprehend ;  because,  as  the 
noble  Lord  roust  know,  all  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  was  not  worth  half  so  much — 
would  not  go  half  so  far — to  esfart  the 
truth,  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  in 
the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  There 
was  another  part  of  the  proposition  which 
he  diji  not  understand.  They  were  told 
that  two  members  of  the  C'ommittee  were 
to  be  named  by  the  House,  and  that  the 
remainder  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
What  were  to  be  the  ))eculiar  functicms  of 
the  two  nominees?  There  could  not  be 
two  presidents  of  the  C^ommittec.  Were 
they  to  act  purely  in  the  capacity  of  nomi- 
nees of  the  two  parties  ?  That  would  be 
re-establishing  a  system  which  it  w  as  one 
of  the  particular  objects  of  the  Grenville 
Act  to  abolish.  It  was  quite  necessary,  that 
this  should  be  explained — ^l)ecause,  from  the 
pjissing  of  the  Grenville  Act  to  the  present 
hour,  he  hiid  never  heard  one  word  uttered 
in  favour  of  the  revival  of  nomination  upon 
these  Ccmimittces.  On  the  contrary,  he 
always  understood  that  the  greatest  benefits 
had  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  that  sys- 
tem. But,  passing  from  that  point,  lie 
would  ask  how  the  attendance  of  Members 
was  to  be  secured  upon  this  Committee, 
supposing  it  to  be  ap|X)inted  ?  While  so 
many  regular  Electicm  Committees  were 
sitting,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  Members  upon  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  kind  ?  It  was  far  from  being 
impossible  that  the  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
Liverpool  might  last  for  three  months — in 
that  case    how    could  the  attendance    of 
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Members  be  secured?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  proceeding.  He  very  much 
doubted^  indeed^  whether  anything  of  the 
kind  could  be  properly  adopted,  excejpt  un- 
der the  sanction  of  a  special  Act  oi  Par- 
liament brought  in  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  House,  however,  was  so  confident  in 
itself — ^if  it  imagined  that  it  could  so  clearly 
foresee  what  the  "  end  of  tliis  beginning" 
would  be,  and  was  therefore,  determined  to 
adopt  the  noble  Lord  s  suggestion,  it  would 
be  vain  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  by  acced- 
ing to  the  proposition,  they  would  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that,  as  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  had  been  of  opinion 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed,  the 
only  question  which  the  House  had  then 
to  discuss  was,  how  it  should  be  appointed. 
There  would  be  this  difference  between  the 
nominees  to  this  Committee  and  the  nomi- 
nees to  election  Committees:  the  latter  were 
sworn — the  former  would  not  be  sworn. 
Their  duty  would  be  limited  to  seeing  that 
no  injustice  was  done  towards  either  party. 
This  Committee  would  differ  in  another 
respect  from  Election  Committees.  The 
Election  Committees  decided  each  case,  and 
their  decision  was  fmal :  but  this  Committee 
would  only  have  power  to  report  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  would  be  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  it  would  stand  by 
their  report  or  not.  He  did  not  think,  that 
this  plan  would  induce  individuals  to  pro- 
secute election  petitions,  not  at  their  private 
expense,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Election  petitions  were  in  general  presented 
by  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  unseating 
rival  candidates,  and  of  seating  themselves ; 
and  in  all  former  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  Grampound,  where  the  inquiry  was 
instituted  at  the  public  expense,  the  sitting 
Members  had  never  been  unseated,  al- 
though the  borough  itself  had  been  ulti- 
mately disfranchised.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  counsel  heard 
before  the  Committee,  but  he  thought  that 
if,  on  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  a  bill 
were  brought  in  with  penal  enactments, 
then  the  piurties  to  be  punished  by  them 
might  be  heard  against  such  a  bill  by 
counsel  at  the  Bar. 

Lord  Sandon  said,  that  having  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  a 
former  night,  he  felt  himself  precluded  from 
opposing  the  appointment  of  it  now.  He 
thought  that,  before  it  was  appointed,  the 
House  ought  to  know  something  of  the 


proposed  course  of  its  proceedings.  No 
rule  had  been  laid  down  as  to  the  time  cf 
its  meeting,  as  to  whether  the  attendance 
of  its  Members  should  be  compuhK)ry,  and 
day  by  day,  as  to  the  number  requisite  to 
form  a  quorum,  and  various  other  similar 
questions.  He  thought  that  a  tribunal 
constituted  on  this  plan  would  be  a  tribunal 
of  iniquity.  He  had  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  nominees,  but  supposing  that  be 
were  to  assume  that  character,  how  peculiar 
would  be  his  situation.  He  would  have  to 
investigate  a  case  in  which  his  own  conduct 
might  be  involved,  and  further,  he  must 
defend  one  part  of  his  constituents  against 
the  attacks  of  another.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
a  pro|)er  person  to  act  as  nominee  on  the 
occasion.  Who  was  to  pay  the  expense  of 
the  inquiry  ?  Were  the  funds  of  the  corpo. 
ration  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose  ?  In  con- 
elusion  he  entreated  the  House  before  the 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  to  chalk 
out  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  it  was 
to  adopt. 

The  Amendment  negatived.  Main 
question  agreed  to.  Two  Members  Mr. 
Benett  and  Mr.  Nichol,  were  appointed 
by  the  House,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Ballot. 

Borough  op  Stafford.]  Mr.  Edward 
FJlice  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
indemnify  certain  ^mrties  who  might  be 
called  to  give  evidence  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  Election  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Stafford.  It  had  been  ascertained, 
that  an  almost  universal  corruption  pre- 
vailed in  that  borough  during  the  late 
election :  and  a  Committee  had  been  con- 
sequently appointed  by  the  House,  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  which  was,  he  be- 
lieved, to  have  held  its  first  sittuig  on 
Thursday  next.  His  object,  in  making 
this  Motion,  was  to  obtain  a  disclosure  of 
the  facts  ?of  the  case,  and  to  induce  wit- 
nesses to  come  for\vard,  in  order  that  those 
guilty — if  any — might  be  punished,  and 
that  the  public  might  obtain  the  redress 
which  was  due  to  them  in  all  such  gross 
cases  of  corruption  as  that  which  appeared 
to  have  prevailed  in  this  borough.  If  the 
Gentlemen  returned  did  not  defend  their 
seats,  no  inquiry  could  of  course  be  insti- 
tuted,  and  no  detection  of  the  corrupt  prac. 
tices  arrived  at ;  but  in  this  case,  he  under- 
stood the  sitting  Members  were  to  defend 
their  seats.  From  the  representations 
made  to  him  (Mr.  Ellice),  it  would  appear 
that  at  the  Sti^ord  election^  a  scene  of  such 
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gross  corruption  and  bribery  occurred,  iis 
would  scarcely  be  believed  by  tbc  House, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  bave  oases  of 
gross  corruption  brougbt  before  tbem.  He 
held  tickets  in  his  hand  which  had  been 
given  to  the  voters  as  they  went  to  the 
poll — some  of  which  were  sealed  with  a 
single  seal^  and  others  with  a  double  seal. 
The  single-sealed  tickets  were  presented 
to  those  who  gave  single  votcs^  and  the 
double-aealcd  tickets  were  presented  to 
tliose  who  gave  plumpers. 

An  Hon.  Mewher  said,  that  he  thought 
the  present  an  unfair  proceeding  on  the 
l>art  of  the  hon.  Member,  that  such  a  state- 
ment made  in  presence  of  the  judges  who 
were  to  decide  in  that  case,  would  neces- 
sarily prejudice  the  cause  of  the  parties 
connected  with  it. 

llio  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  was  quite  entitled  to  make  his 
statement,  in  order  to  justify  the  Motion 
which  he  was  about  to  make. 

Mr.  Ellice  proceeded:  He  wished  to 
state  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
induced  him  to  move  for  the  Bill.  He  had 
been  informed  by  two  individuals  who 
had  paid  the  money  to  the  voters,  that 
those  tickets  were  issued  to  524  out  of  the 
526  voters  who  formed  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  sitting  Member.  On  one 
side  of  the  tickets  was  marked  the  name  of 
the  party  who  voted  and  was  entitled  to 
the  money;  and  on  the  other  side  was 
marked  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  voter. 
The  sum  varied  from  4/.  to  16V.  When  he 
said  that  524  out  of  526  of  die  voters  who 
formed  the  majority  had  received  such 
tickets,  he  thought  he  had  made  out  a  case 
which  called  for  some  inquiry.  With  re- 
spect to  the  moans  in  wliich  tliat  inquiry 
should  be  ])ursued,  in  order  to  bring  the 
Ciisc  fairly  before  the  Flouse,  he  thought 
the  present  the  best.  If  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  examine  it  in  a  Coniniittee  of  the 
House,  without  taking  means  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  those  who  gave  evidence,  wit- 
nesses who  were  themselves  implicated 
would  be  unwilling  to  come  forward,  for 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  a  civil  action  for 
bribery.  He  was  aware  that  the  course 
which  he  then  proposed  was  unusual  in  such 
cases.  Indeed  he  did  not  know  tliat  there 
was  more  than  one  instance  of  such  a  course 
having  been  adopted.  In  the  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  a  Bill  of 
indemnity  was  sent  up  by  that  House  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  protection  of 
the  witnesses  who  might  give  evidence  in 
it.    In  the  Grampound,  East  Uetford^  and 


other  cases  of  tlie  same  nature,  a  diflerent 
course  was  pursued.  In  these  cases  some 
circumstances  transpired  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  induc»l  the  House  to  suspend 
its  operations  till  witnesses  were  examined 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  formerly  a  disjKMition  not 
to  investigate  such  cases  too  deeply;  but 
as  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  which  came  before  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament, the  country  would  see  whether 
the  Reformed  House  was  willing  to  grant 
the  means  of  making  a  fair  inquiry  into 
such  gross  cases  as  this  or  otherwise.  If  it 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  up-stairs^  it 
must  be  evident  that  some  of  the  parties 
might  take  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out, 
and  that  the  public  might,  in  that  manner 
be  deprived  of  every  remedy  for  so  flagrant 
a  grievance.  He  proposed  the  present 
plan  as  the  most  likely  to  bring  the  guilty 
persons  to  punishment,  and  had  no  other 
reason  for  making  the  suggestion.  His 
object  was,  not  to  annoy  or  reprove  any  in- 
dividual, or  to  expose  those  implicated  to  a 
civil  action.  His  only  object  was,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  bring 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  fully  end  fairly 
before  the  House,  and  to  leave  it  to  tbc 
House  to  deal  with  it  as  seemed  most  ad- 
visable, under  the  circumstances  when  it 
was  so  brought  l)eforc  them.  He  had  no 
doubt,  that  he  should  be  able  to  prove  forty 
or  fifty  cases ;  and  as  it  was  ono  of  the 
grossest  and  most  flagrant  instances  of  corrup- 
tion and  bribery  which  had  ever  come  be- 
fore the  House,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  public  from 
such  practices,  and  to  redress  an  evil  which 
was  quite  intolerable.  If  any  other  method 
ap]ieared  to  the  House  more  likely  to  have 
tlie  desired  effect,  he  had  no  objection  to 
adopt  it ;  his  only  object  being  to  procure 
the  enforcement  of  justice,  as  due  to  the 
House  and  to  the  public.  He  had  only 
further  to  say,  that  he  wished  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible, 
so  as  to  protect  all  the  parties  who  might 
give  evidence,  whoever  they  might  be. 
He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
indemnify  certain  persons  from  the  conse. 
quences  of  the  evidence  they  might  give 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  relative 
to  the  corrupt  practices  at  the  late  election 
for  the  borough  of  Stafford. 

The  Motion  being  read  from  the  Chair, 

An  lion.  Member  said,  that  before  the 

House  came  to  any  determination  on  the 

Motion  of  the  member  for  Coventry,  be 

thought  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  take 
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the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  petition 
with  which  he  wu8  intrusted  on  that  sub. 
ject.  The  House  would  he  ahle,  when 
they  heard  the  statement  of  the  petitioners^ 
to  judge  how  far  it  might  be  proper  for 
them  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member.  The  petition  was  from  certain 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  who 
stated,  that  Messrs.  Chetwynd,  Gronow> 
and  Blount,  were  the  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  that  borough  at  the  last 
election,  and  that  they  (the  petitioners) 
were  canvassed  by  the  agents  ofr — 

The  Speaker  intemipted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  petition  which  he  was  about  to  pre- 
sent, was  in  substance  an  election  petition ; 
but  the  time  had  gone  by  when  the  House 
could  receive  such  i)etition8.  As,  therefore, 
it  could  not  be  received  as  an  election 
petition,  the  only  way  in  which  the  House 
could  at  all  receive  it,  was,  in  connexion 
with  a  Committee  already  appointed  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  to 
that  Committee  the  House  could  refer  it. 
He  therefore  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member, 
whether,  if  he  persisted  in  presenting  that 
petition,  he  would  not  be  calling  on  the 
House  to  do  indirectly  what  they  could  not 
do  according  to  the  general  rules  laid  down 
in  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  fVi^nn  said,  tliat  if  they  were  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  an  election,  the 
merits  of  which  were  to  come  before  them 
(otherwise,  it  was  impossible  but  it  must 
prejudice  the  case  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed), he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  petition 
ought  not  to  be  received ;  at  the  same  time, 
when  an  hon.  Member  moved  for  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  for  witnesses  who  might  be  ex. 
amined,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
he  made  the  Motion,  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  saw 
no  reason  why  individuals  might  not  be 
allowed  to  state  that  they  were  ready  to 
bring  forward  such  evidence  as  would  ren- 
der the  Motion  unnecessary.  He  did  not 
see  that  in  this  case  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  necessary.  He  was  decidedly  favour, 
able  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to 
one  borouffh ;  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
same  principle  which  made  such  a  bill  proper 
as  regarded  Stafford,  should  not  make  it  like- 
wise proper  as  regarded  Livcqxxil.  He 
thought,  tliat  if  a  case  of  intimidation 
against  any  of  the  witnesses  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee  were  made  out,  the 
special  report  made  by  the  Committee  would 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  House  to 
suspend  the  sittings  of  the  Committee*  He 
willed  for  a  general  meaaurci 


Mr.  OConneU:  If  we  cannot  have  a 
general  law,  let  us  have  a  particular  law. 
Here  we  ore  asked  to  give  leave  for  the  in. 
troduction  of  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  to  pro- 
tect the  witnesses  who  are  to  give  evidence 
in  a  case,  which,  if  proved,  the  borough 
should,  and  certainly  will,  be  disfranchise ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  think  that  if  such  a  case  of 
gross  and  notorious  corruption  and  bribery 
be  made  out,  as  that  ndated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Coventry,  that  the  borough 
of  Stafford  can  remain  in  schedule  C, 
or  any  other  schedule  but  schedule  A.  The 
hon.  Member  says,  that  if  the  evidence 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  safely  be 
brought  before  the  Committee,  the  House 
can  suspend  the  operations  of  the  Commir. 
tee  till  an  Act  of  Indemnity  is  passed.  But, 
is  it  not  better  to  obviate  every  difficulty 
by  passing  the  Act  just  now  ?  To  be  sure 
the  member  for  Sta6brd  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  good  ground  for  objecting  to  the  pan- 
ing  of  such  an  Act,  because  it  may  preju- 
dice his  case,  but  I  understand  that  he 
means  to  offer  no  objection  to  the  BilL  If 
such  cases  as  these  are  passed  by,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  You  take 
away  by  it  the  direct  nomination  by  indi- 
viduals, but  you  leave  the  electors  exposed 
to  a  more  dangerous  and  equally  certain 
corruption  of  the  temptation  offered  to 
them  by  wealth — and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween th£  reformed  and  the  unreformed  con- 
stituency, will  be,  that  more  crimes  will  be 
now  necessary  to  procure  the  same  returns. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
take  the  very  iirst  opportunity  of  punishing 
bribery,  in  order  to  prevent  such  practices 
in  future.  This  is  called  the  Reformed 
Parliament;  but  it  is  not  reformed,  unless  it 
takes  measures  to  prevent  Members  from 
obtaining  seats  in  it  by  corrupting  the 
electors.  We  ought  to  have  no  cobwebs  in 
the  way ;  let  us  sweep  them  all  before  us. 
The  hon.  Member  has  stated,  that  524  out 
of  C)2i)  of  the  electors  were  bribed — surely 
that  is  a  case  for  disfranchL%ment.  So, 
there  were  two  in  the  majority  who  were 
not  bribed  \  What  an  exemplary  pair  they 
must  have  been  !  I'heir  names  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  It  should  be 
handed  down  to  ^lostcrity  that  there  were 
two  honest  men  in  Stafford.  Such  a  scene 
as  this  I  never  heard  of.  It  ought  to  break 
down  every  barrier,  and  will  justify  the 
House  in  at  once  extinguishing  the  borough 
of  Stafford,  if  that  l)orough  is  really  as  guilty 
as  it  is  represented. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if  reiwrts  were 
true,  the  oorruptions  of  the  borough  of 
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StafTurd  were  tlie  greatest  which  ever  eamc 
under  the  considenitioii  of  the  House. 
They  appeared  so  gross  and  so  notorious, 
tliat  it  appeared  to  him  irapossihle  for  the 
House  not  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  guilty. 
He  did  not,  however,  exactly  see  the  object 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry ;  if  he 
imderstood  it,  it  was  intended  to  indemnify 
the  very  persons  who  were  guilty  of  the 
bribery. 

Mr.  FMice  sidd,  that  the  information 
which  he  received  was  from  two  gentle- 
men, neither  of  wliom  were  Members  of 
that  House. 

Mr.  Baring :  But  those  gentlemen  paid 
the  money  with  which  the  electors  were 
bribed  to  those  electors.  He  certainly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  case  which  might 
prevent  proof  of  bribery  being  Ijrought 
home  to  those  who  were  guilty,  without 
such  a  Bill  as  that  proposed ;  it  might  then 
be  proper  to  adopt  it ;  but  to  him  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  pro[X)sed 
by  the  hon.  Member,  was  to  cover  the  mal- 
practices of  the  guilty,  and  to  screen  them 
from  the  effect  of  their  guilt.  He  (Mr. 
J3aring)  thought  it  wils  improbable,  if  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  had  been  practised,  that  it  would  be 
at  all  difficult  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Ellicc  said,  that  if  the  Hoiise  thought 
there  was  any  better  way  of  procuring  the 
evidence  necessary,  he  would  be  willing  to 
adopt  it.  His  only  object  in  making  the 
Motion  at  all  was  to  expose  the  most  no- 
torious and  extensive  system  of  corniption 
which  had  ever  come  within  his  knowledge. 
The  corruption  of  the  borough  of  Stafford 
had  long  been  notorious.  Even  before  Mr. 
Sheridan  represented  it,  the  price  of  a  vote 
was  51.  In  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
to  adopt  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  that  gentleman  used  to 
give  them  as  an  argument  in  its  favour,  that 
as  they  got  ,^5/.  then  — 

Mr.  IVynn  rose  to  order.  He  begged  to 
ask,  whether  it  was  fair  to  prejudice  the 
.Jury,  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
case,  by  such  statements. 

The  Speaker  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  FMice :  No  one  could  be  influenced 
by  a  historical  account  of  the  elections  of 
8taff()rd.  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  induce  the  elec- 
tors of  Stafford  to  become  Reformers, 
used  to  say,  *'  At  present  you  get  .5/.  for  a 
vote ;  but  if  you  obtain  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, you  will  probably  get  10/." 


An  Hon.  Member  said,  that  if  this  Bill 
of  Indemnity  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  would 
be  to  protect  the  real  delinquents.  He 
could  say,  that  the  present  members  for 
Stafford  had  not  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Question  agreed  to,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  Stafford  Election  Committee  post- 
poned to  the  l6th  of  ApriL 

Dramatic  Authors.]  Mr.  EdwardL^ilon 
Bultver,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  said,  that  he  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with 
many  observations,  as  he  was  sure,  that  the 
necessity  of  some  legislative  measure  on 
the  subject  was  universally  admitted.  At 
this  moment  dramatic  authors  possessed  no 
control  over  the  use  of  their  property,  such 
as  was  very  properly  given  to  other  labour- 
ers in  the  field  of  literature  by  the  laws  of 
copyright.  A  play,  when  published,  might 
be  acted  u]X)n  any  stage  without  the  con. 
sent  of  the  author,  and  without  his  de- 
riving a  single  sliilling  from  the  profits  of 
tlie  i)erformance.  It  might  not  only  be 
acted  at  one  theatre,  but  at  1 00  theatres, 
and  though,  perhaps,  it  filled  the  pockets  of 
the  managers,  not  a  single  penny  might 
accrue  from  its  performance,  however,  suc- 
cessful, or  however  repeated,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate author.  It  was  to  remedy  such  a 
state  of  things  that  he  proposed  to  bring  in 
the  present  Bill,  and  he  begged  to  observe, 
that  in  the  Committee  which  sat  upon  this 
subject  last  Session,  there  was  not  a  single 
dissentient  voice  as  to  the  injustice  of  Uie 
present  system,  and  as  to  the  advantages 
which  literature  would  derive  from  a 
change  in  it  such  as  that  which  he  was  now 
about  to  propose.  By  the  Bill  which  he 
was  going  to  bring  in,  it  was  pro|X)sed  to 
allow  to  dramatic  authors  the  same  copy- 
right that  was,  by  the  existing  law,  given 
to  all  other  authors — namely,  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  or  for  the  life  of  the  author. 
It  also  enacted,  that  no  play  should  be 
performed  at  any  theatre  without  the 
author's  consent,  and  that  if  played  without 
his  consent  he  should  have  the  right  of 
applying  to  a  court  of  law  for  damages 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  where 
it  was  so  played;  the  maximum  of  the 
damages  to  be  given  to  him  to  be  50/.»  and 
the  minimum  10/.,  for  every  night  the 
said  play  was  so  performed.  The  evil  of 
the  existing  system  was  pretty  abundantly 
evinced  by  the  striking  decline  of  tho  mo- 
dem dramaj  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
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result  of  the  proposed  change  in  that 
system  would  he,  that  greater  talents  and 
a  higher  order  of  genius  would  he  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  stage,  and  that  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  country  would 
once  more  regain  that  exalted  position  from 
which  it  had  hecn  degraded  hy  the  want  of 
the  necessary  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion. It  was  hut  justice  to  his  hon.  friend 
opposite  ((the  memhcr  for  Dungarvon)  to 
say,  that  he  had  heen  foremost  in  his  efforts 
to  procure  such  protection  for  dramatic 
authors.  In  a  late  Session,  his  hon.  friend 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  measure  similar 
to  the  present,  and  he  was  therefore  sure 
that  as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  heen  the 
earliest  and  ahlest  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  dramatic  authors,  he  might  count  upon 
his  supporting  the  present  Bill.  The  hon. 
Memhcr  conduded  hy  moving  for  leave  to 
hring  in  the  BilL 

Mr.  Laffib  said,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  friend,  they  had  his  approval, 
and  he  did  hope,  that  the  consequence  of 
passing  such  a  measure  would  he  to  elevate 
dramatic  literature  from  tliat  depressed 
state  in  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  it,  as 
well  as  all  other  interests  connected  with 
the  drama,  had  heen  for  many  years.  It 
struck  him  that  10/.  would  he  too  large  a 
minimum  of  damages  to  he  given  in  some 
cases.  It  would  he  too  large,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  manager  of  a  company  of 
stroUiug  players,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  scarcely  worth  an  author's  while 
to  proceed  against  a  man  of  straw,  such  as 
a  manager  of  stroUing  players  usually  was. 
He  trusted  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in 
])assing  such  a  measure  as  this  through 
Parliament. 

Leave  given. 

Dramatic  Performances.]  Mr.Ed- 
ward  Lytton  Bulwer  said,  he  now  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  for 
Licensing  Theatres,  and  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Dramatic  Performances  in  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
within  twenty  miles  thereof,"  and  in  doing 
so  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  but  a  very  few  observa- 
tions. The  Bill  which  he  was  now  about 
to  introduce  was  founded  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion upon  dramatic  performances,  and  he 
should  read  to  the  House  the  paragraph 
from  the  Report  in  which  that  recommend- 
ation was  contained : — *  In  respect  to  the 
*  liceosing  of  tbeatresi  the  Committee  arc 


'  of  opinion  that  the  laws  would  be  ren- 
'  dered  more  clear  and  effectual  by  con- 
^  fining  the  sole  power  and  authority  to 
'  license  theatres  throughout  the  metro- 
'  polis  (as  well  as  in  places  of  royal  resi- 
'  dence)  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and 
'  that  his,  the  sole  jurisdiction,  should  be 
'  extended  twenty  miles  round  London ; 

*  that  being  the  point  at  which  Magistrates 

*  now  have  the  power  of  licensing  thea- 
'  tres  for  the  legitimate  drama.      And  as 

*  the  Committee  believe,  that  the  interests 
'  of  the  drama  will  be  considerably  ad- 
'  vanced  by  the  natural  consequences  of 
'  fair  competition  in  its  representation , 
^  they  recommend  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 

*  lain  should  continue  a  license  to  all  the 
'  theatres  licensed  at  present,  whether  by 
'  himself  or  by  the  Magistrates.  The 
'  Committee  are  also  of  opinion,  partly 
'  from  the  difficulty  of  defining,  by  clear 
'  and  legal  distinctions,  "  the  legitimate 
'  drama,"  and  principally  from  the  pro- 
'  priety  of  giving  a  full  opening  as  well  to 
^  the  higher  as  to  the  more  humble  orders 
'  of  dramatic  talent,  that  the  proprietors 
'  and  managers  of  the  said  theatres  should 
'  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  at  their  option,  the 
'  legitimate  drama,  and  all  such  plays  as 
'  have  received,  or  shall  receive,  the  sanc- 
'  tion  of  the  censor.'  This  Bill  was,  aahe 
had  just  said,  chiefiy  founded  upon  that 
paragraph  of  the  Report,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  regarded  the  throwing  open  the 
performance  of  the  regular  drama,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  in  confining  the 
authority  of  licensing  solely  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  within  the  district  therein 
specified.  The  three  objects  which  the 
Bill  had  in  view  were— first,  to  aflbrd 
to  the  public  at  large  the  full  advantage 
derivable  from  regular  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  second,  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  any  district  from  being  sub- 
jected, against  their  will,  to  the  annoyance 
of  any  theatrical  speculations ;  and,  third, 
to  guard  against  the  exercise  of  any 
kind  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
licensing  authority.  With  such  objects 
in  view,  the  Bill  proposed  to  enact,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  if  any  person  should 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  a  licence  for 
the  exhibition  of  dramatic  performances 
at  any  theatre  within  the  limits  of  the 
Act,  he  must  post  a  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion on  the  outer  door  of  such  theatre 
three  calendar  months  before  the  annual 
licensing  day,  at  which  such  application 

was  intended  to  be  made^tbat  copies  of 
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such  notice  must  be,  nt  the  same  time, 
served  upon  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  in  wliich 
the  theatre  was  situate,  and  that  he  must 
insert  a  copy  of  the  said  notice  once 
a-week  during  the  said  three  months  in 
two  of  the  daily  morning  newspapers. 
The  same  provisions  were  made  applicable 
to  the  case  where  the  theatre  was  not 
built  or  finished  at  the  i>eriod  when  the 
application  was  made;  and,  it  was  further 
provided,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  person 
so  applying  should  deposit  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  descriptive  plans  and 
particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  build,  or  finish  the  building, 
exhibiting  the  extent,  elevation,  and  mode 
of  fttructurc  of  the  said  theatre,  and  the 
number  of  persons  that  it  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  contain ;  that  such  plans  should 
lie  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  open 
to  the  public  inspection,  from  the  time  of 
their  being  there  deposited  until  the 
annual  licensing  day ;  and  that  in  case  a 
majority  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property  coutiguous  to  such  theatre,  or 
the  proposed  site  thereof,  should,  in  a 
petition,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  two  months  before  the  licens- 
ing day,  signify  their  dissent  to  the 
licensing  of  it,  such  licence  should  not  be 
granted,  but  that  if  no  such  petition 
should  be  presented,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain should  be  obliged  to  grant  the  licence 
as  prayed  for.  It  was  further  provided, 
that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act  should 
be  construed  to  afiect  the  rijrht  of  any 
person  to  object  to  the  licensing  of  any 
theatnj  by  reason  of  anything  which,  by 
the  connnon  law,  would  at  the  passing  of 
the  Act  be  considtTcd  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  the  licensing  of  such  theatre.  The 
Bill  also  providL'd  tiiat  where  a  licence  was 
sought  for  a  theatre,  a  certificate  of  the 
stability  and  safety  of  such  theatre,  signed 
by  three  architects  or  surveyors,  should  be 
produced  by  the  persons  so  applying  to 
the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain ;  and  it  also  giwe 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  summary  power, 
in  cases  where  plays  were  performed  at 
places  not  duly  licensed,  or  in  cases  where 
the  proprietors  of  theatres  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  licences.  It  would  be  ob- 
served, that  no  discretion  as  to  granting  a 
licence  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain where  the  provisions  of  the  Act  had 
been  fully  complied  with,  and  where  no 
memorial  had  been  presented  within  the 
time  specified  against  the  grautiog  of  such 


licence.  As  to  the  office  of  censor,  he  for 
his  part  must  say,  that  he  thought  such  an 
office  was  perfectly  unnecessary.  Un- 
doubtedly the  evidence  which  had  beon 
given  by  the  present  censor  before  the 
Committee,  had  failed  to  conTince  him 
either  as  to  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tions attached  to  tnat  office,  or  as  to  the 
discretion  with  which  they  had  been  ex- 
ercised, but  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
Bill  if  it  proposed  to  abolish  that  office,  it 
proposed  to  leave  the  authority  of  the 
censor  just  as  it  was  at  present.  The  Bill 
provided  the  following  graduated  scale  of 
fees  as  payable  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaiq, 
or  his  deputy,  for  the  licensing  of  theatres 
and  dramatic  productions  : — 

£  1.   d. 
For  every  original  licence  granted  to 

a  theatre 5     5     0 

For  every  renewal  of  a  licence  to 

a  theatre  .  .  .220 

For  examining  every  play  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage  of  five  or 
more  acts        .  •  .220 

For  examioiDK  every  play  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage  of  three  or 
four  acts  .  .1116 

For  examining  every  play  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage  of  two  acts  110 
For  fxamininff  every  play  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage  of  one  act  0  10  6 
For  examining  every  address,  song, 
or  other  coaipositiun,  not  in- 
cluded in  either  of  the  above  de- 
scriptions .  .  .050 

The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Lamb  did  not  mean  to  offer  on  this 
occasion,  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  friend ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  the  time  was  come  when 
some  such  measure  should  be  passed  with 
regard  to  dramatic  performances.  It  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  good 
would  arise  from  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  in  controlling  the  public  in 
matters  of  taste.  There  certainly  was 
an  idea  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other 
towns  where  theatres  existed,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  theatres  caused  the 
introduction  of  a  loose  population,  and 
at  all  events,  their  neighbourhood  was 
often  objected  to  by  persons  resident 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  therefore  but 
right  they  should  have  the  power  of 
objecting  to  their  introduction.  He  feared 
that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  as  to 
the  summary  power  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  consequence 
of  the  repeal,  ^»  proposed  by  tbis  Act,  of 
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the  lOih  of  George  2nd,  by  which  players 
were  classed  with  **  rogues  and  vagabonds/' 
the  summary  power  of  search,  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  would  be  taken  away,  and 
difficulties  certainly  v^uld,  in  some  cases, 
lie  in  the  exercise  of  the  summary  power 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. With  regard  to  the  censorship, 
he  thought  it  was  productive  of  utility, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
He  trusted  that  his  hon.  fViend  would  not 
hurry  the  Bill  through  the  House,  but 
would  afford  time  to  the  persons  in  this 
metropolift  who  were  interested  in  its  pro- 
visions, to  make  their  representations  to 
the  House  either  for  or  against  the  mea- 
sure. He  hoped  that  by  the  passing  of 
such  a  measure,  the  law  on  this  subject 
would  be  at  length  placed  upon  an  intelli- 
gible  foundation,  for  it  had  been  of  late 
years  so  complicated,  and  so  variously  in- 
terpreted, that  there  was  no  understanding 
how  any  theatre  stood. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  censorship  to  be  necessary,  for 
he  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  If  he  were 
asked  why  it  was,  that  theatrical  property 
had  become  depressed,  he  could  find  a 
ready  answer  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
fact,  that  it  was  because  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  trammelled  the  drama  until  it  became 
as  it  now  was.  Every  position  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  he  con- 
ceived to  be  false.  In  fact,  fees  were  de- 
manded here  and  fees  there,  according  to 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
of  last  Session,  and  thus  an  eternal  inter- 
ference was  kept  up  with  theexhibition  of  the 
regular  drama.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  free  trade  in  that  as  well  as  in 
any  thing  else,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  fair  manifestation  of  the  talent  of 
the  country  in  that  department.  He 
hoped,  before  the  Bill  should  pass  into  a 
law,  that  sufficient  attention  would  be  paid 
to  it,  in  order  to  do  away  with  those  mis- 
chievous restrictions  and  impediments  to 
the  drama. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  as  the  object 
of  the  present  system  was  the  affording 
irrational  amusements  at  the  dearest  rate, 
so  the  object  of  the  present  Bill  would  be 
to  afford  to  the  public  rational  amusements 
at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  object  of  the 
great  theatres  seemed  to  be  to  administer 
rather  to  the  physical  than  to  the  mental 


gratification  of  the  people.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  should  throw  open  the 
minor  theatres,  and  allow  them  to  perform 
the  legitimate  drama.  Indeed,  bethought 
that  such  ought  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  the  Bill.  As  to  consulting  existing 
interests,  why  there  was  none  remaining. 
He  held  himself  a  500/.  renter's  share  of 
Covent-garden  theatre,  which  entitled  him 
to  25/.  per  annum — when  he  could  get  it. 
He  had  not,  however,  obtained  a  farthing 
for  many  years,  and  he  was  at  the  present 
time  entitled  to  seize  the  dresses,  &c.  on 
the  premises.  If,  therefore,  there  was 
any  allegation  that  existing  monopolies 
should  be  protected,  he  should  say  that 
there  were  none  remaining.  The  present 
monopolies  were  mortgaged  to  treble  their 
value,  and  of  course  were  worth  nothing. 
For  his  own  part  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
his  500/.  share,  and  all  his  arrears,  to  en- 
able the  minor  theatres  to  perform  the 
legitimate  drama  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Ewart  regretted  that  the  Bill  was 
confined  to  the  metropolis.  He  had  him- 
self presented  a  petition  f^om  Liverpool, 
stating  that,  in  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  was  a  population  of 
100,000  persons  unprovided  with  thea- 
trical amusement.  He  would  move  a 
clause  to  extend  the  Bill  to  the  country, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  do  so 
himself. 

Mr.  Lamb,  in  explanation,  said,  he  had 
not  raised  an  obstacle  on  accomit  of  vested 
interests,  but  merely  asked  for  time  for 
them  to  make  a  case  out,  if  they  could. 
He  doubted  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
Bill  to  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  the  office  of  censor 
a  most  useful  one.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had 
only  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  effect 
of  an  unlicensed  system  in  Paris  to  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.  The  productions 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  theatres  must 
shock  every  moral  mind.  He  was  not 
favourable  to  a  vexatious  censorship,  but 
one  which  would  enforce  a  respect  for 
sound  morals  and  public  decency. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  having  visited  Paris, 
said,  the  result  of  his  travels  was,  that  he 
differed  from  the  hon.  member  for  Essex. 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  said,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  censorship,  as 
public  morals  had  actually  risen  higher 
than  the  licence,  which  the  censor  could 
not  lower.  This  was  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  many  of  the  old  plays,  which 

I  the  censor  could  not  prohibit  from  yma% 
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represented,  were  not  and  could  not  be 
played  from  their  indelicacy.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  exhibitions  here  as  those 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
in  Paris  was  not  imputable  to  our  cen- 
sorship, but  a  higher  standard  of  public 
morabty. 
Leave  given. 

Burgh  Reform  (Scotland).]  The 
Lord  Advocate  rose  to  submit  a  Motion  to 
the  House  on  a  very  important  subject — 
that  of  Reforming  the  Municipal  Con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland. 
It  was  a  subject  of  which  the  discussion 
was  likely  to  be  monopolized  by  the  Scotch 
Members,  and  he,  therefore,  would  not 
then  enter  into  any  details  of  the  measure. 
He  believed,  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  the  House,  and  more  conducive 
to  a  saving  of  time,  if  the  discussion  were 
taken  at  a  future  period.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  read  the  Bill  a  first  and  a 
second  time  pro  fornid,  and  after  the 
second  reading,  he  would  move,  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  He  would 
propose  that  this  Committee  should  consist 
of  all  the  Members  for  the  Scotch  burghs, 
about  twenty-three,  which  would  make  a 
very  proper  Committee  as  to  numbers. 
By  so  doing  the  House  would  not  come  to 
a  discussion  of  the  measure  till  it  was  well 
acquainted  with  it.  He  would  then  only 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  laws  with  respect  to  elect- 
ing the  Magistrates  and  Town  Councils  of 
Royal  Burghs  in  Scotland. 

Captain  William  Gordon  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  measure  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  referred  to  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, as  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  English  and  Irish  Corporations.  He 
hoped,  too,  that  the  learned  Lord  would 
not  confine  the  Select  Committee  to  the 
Members  for  Scotch  burghs. 

The  Ij)rd  Advocate  explained,  that  a 
considerable  time  would  elapse  before  the 
Committee  could  come  to  any  conclusion, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  amply  discussed, 
and  that  the  Committee  would  readily 
listen  to  any  suggestions.  As  to  placing 
other  Members  on  the  Committee,  it  would 
be  open  to  hon.  Members  to  name  whom 
they  pleased  when  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  GHhn  wished  to  ask,  when  the 
Committee  would  begin  its  labours  ?  He 
hoped  nothing  would  be  done  till  the  Bill 

bad  been  printed  and  sent  to  Scotland,  so 


that  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested 
in  it  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thought  the  Committee 
might  begin  its  labours  immediately.  An 
extension  of  the  time  sufficient  to  make 
the  Bill  known,  would,  however,  be  given, 
and  the  whole  discussion,  both  on  its  prin- 
ciple and  on  its  details^  might-  be  gone 
into  after  the  Committee  had  completed 
its  labours. 

Mr.  Oswald  gave  his  support  to  the 
Motion; 

Captain  Dunlop  asked,  whether  the 
learned  Lord  meant  to  take  any  steps  to 
improve  the  constitution  of  those  boroughs 
which  were  not  royal  burghs?  We  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member  to  call  them 
barony  burghs. 

The  Lord  Advocate  believed,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  a  measure  for  them. 
He  could  certainly  say,  for  himself,  that 
he  had  a  Bill  in  preparation  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  boroughs  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  diBered  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeenshire  as  to  re- 
quiring a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  because 
the  subject  had  already  been  much  in- 
quired into.  Burgh  Reform  had  agitated 
Scotland  much  more  than  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  now  that  they  had  obtained 
the  latter  he  hoped  that  the  former  would 
be  also  soon  obtained.  He  recommended 
a  sweeping  and  effectual  Reform  of  the 
boroughs,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
made  of  the  Parliament,  and  not  a  bit-by- 
bit  Reform. 

Leave  given. 

Business  of  tiik  House.]  Mr.  Robin- 
son wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  what 
arrangement  he  proposed  to  make,  as  to 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  on  the  next 
day. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  it  had  been 
agreed,  that  petitions  relative  to  the  Irish 
Coercive  Bill  should  be  presented,  and  he 
hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  adhere  to 
that  arrangement  which  had  been  made 
with  a  view  of  hearing  those  petitions 
which  related  to  the  Bill  before  it  passed. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  that  subject,  when 
the  time  came. 

Mr.  O'Connell  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to 
receive  the  petitions  of  the  people  against 
the  Bill  after  it  was  passed. 
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Mr.  Henry  Grattan  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  waive  his  intention. 

Mr.Hume  thought  the  hon.  member  for 
Worcester  should  raise  the  question  then, 
and  not  wait  till  the  next  day. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  raise  the  question  then.  The  question 
could  only  be  raised  on  the  presentation  of 
any  individual  petition  ;  and  it  might  be 
raised  at  any  time  when  it  was  proposed 
to  lay  a  petition  on  the  Table.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  any  hon.  Member  to  present 
a  petition  ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
ceived. The  House,  however,  had  no 
right  to  interfere  and  prevent  Members 
from  presenting  petitions.  There  certainly 
was  a  general  understanding,  that  the 
petitions  relating  to  the  Irish  Bill  should 
alone  be  presented;  but  the  House  could 
not  prevent  other  petitions  being  brought 
before  it,  if  hon.  Gfentlemen  offered  them. 
He  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  propriety, 
in  the  present  state  of  business,  of  always 
taking  the  Orders  of  the  Day  before 
Notices,  during  the  progress  of  the  Irish 
Bill.  He  did  not  intend  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  that  Motion,  but  he  only 
wished  that  an  understanding  should  be 
come  to  on  the  subject.  At  the  time  of 
the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  he  had 
made  a  similar  proposition,  and  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposed  to  him  had  concurred  in 
the  suggestion  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  other  business  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it.  He  should,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  only  make  such  a  suggestion  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  Gentlemen  would  not 
again  press  their  notices,  and  allow  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Day  to  take  precedence,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  Bill. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Worcester  if  it  were  his  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  for 
presenting  petitions  against  the  Bill  ?  If 
the  hon.  Member  meant  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, he  had  better  do  it  then.  He  thought 
a  resolution  might  be  moved,  that  no  other 
petitions  should  be  presented  to-morrow 
than  petitions  relative  to  the  Irish  Bill. 
If  there  were  no  impropriety  in  that  mode 
of  settling  the  question,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  move  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  sure  the  noble  Lord 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  shown  himself  disposed  pertina- 
ciously to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  Govern-  I 


meut ;  but  he  must  declare  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  business  of  the  House 
was  now  become  a  grievance  of  very  great 
importance.  The  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  interference  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  If  he  were  not 
allowed  to  present  petitions,  which  he 
thought  of  importance,  and  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  submit  motions  of  which  he 
had  regularly  given  notice,  what  was  that 
but  infringing  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Members  ?  He  admitted,  that  there 
had  been  an  understanding  across  the 
Table  between  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  House  generally 
acceded  to  those  understandings  to  which 
the  parties  most  interested  came.  He  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  such  under- 
standings ;  but  he  wished  to  ask  would  the 
noble  Lord  assure  him  any  day  on  which 
he  might  bring  forward  his  Motion  ?  He 
had  a  notice  fixed  for  the  26th,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  he  considered  of  great  import- 
ance— when  was  he  to  be  assured  of  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  that  forward  ?  The 
Notice-book  up  to  the  20th  of  May,  was 
filled  up  with  Motions,  four  or  five  for  each 
day,  and  motions  of  a  description  that 
each  of  them  would,  as  things  were  now 
discussed,  take  four  or  five  days  to  discuss 
it.  If  the  country  was  not  to  be  altogether 
deceived — and  if  the  House  was  to  have 
time  for  deliberation — something  must  be 
done  to  obviate  the  pressure  of  business. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity,  character,  and  usefulness 
of  the  House.  He  knew,  unsupported  as 
he  was  by  any  party,  that  his  attempts 
might  be  unavailing,  but  he  could  not 
give  up  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,  and  could  not 
forego  his  right  to  introduce  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  all  other  business  was  to 
be  put  an  end  to  till  the  Irish  Bill  was 
passed  ? 

Lord  j4Uhorp  had  always  supposed  that 
all  the  decisions  of  the  House  would  be 
guided  by  good  sense  and  discretion.  He 
had,  however,  been  apprehensive  that  the 
eagerness  of  Gentlemen  to  bring  forward 
Motions  would  lead  the  House  to  attempt 
to  do  more  business  than  it  possibly  could 
do  in  one  Session.  That  apprehension 
had  been  realised.  On  looking  at  the 
Nuticc-book,  he  found  so  many  notices  of 
motions  on  very  important  subjects,  that 
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every  man  acquainted  with  business  must 
know  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through 
them  in  one  Session. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  if  all  the  business  of 
the  country  was  to  give  place  to  the  Irish 
Bill?  On  two  grounds,  the  Bill,  he 
thought,  should  be  abandoned  —  first, 
because  it  entirely  interrupted  the  business 
of  the  House  ;  secondly,  because,  by  every 
account  from  Ireland,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  put  into  operation.  But 
as  to  the  precise  course  to  be  taken  on 
the  question  before  the  Mouse,  he  would 
not  come  to  any  understanding. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  strange  that 
the  accommodation  grunted  to  him  by  the 
minority  in  the  last  Parliament  should  be 
refused  to  him  in  this. 

Mr.  //aire^,  though  highly  disapproving 
of  the  coercive  Bill,  yet  thought  that  the 
sooner  it  was  disposed  of  the  better. 
After  the  decided  opinions  expressed  by 
the  House  on  its  necessity,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  be  dropped 
in  its  present  stage. 

Mr.  Baring  considered  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  noble  liord  to  be  very  unfair 
to  the  people  of  England,  whose  interests 
were  made  to  appear  very  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  who  were  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  Minis- 
ters in  reference  to  the  great  public  (jues- 
tions  which  affected  their  dearest  interests. 
The  admitted  urgency  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  did  not  justify  the  noble  Lord's  most 
blamcnble  silence  respecting  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  Bank  Charter,  and 
the  East-Indian  and  West-Indian  inter- 
ests, and  the  tithes,  and  the  other  im- 
portant questions,  which  must,  however 
late,  come  under  their  consideration. 
What  was  to  prevent  the  noble  Lord 
devoting  one  evening  to  express  the  inten- 
tions of  Ministers  in  relation  to  those  great 
questions  ?  There  need  be,  then,  no  dis- 
cussion ;  all  that  was  wanting,  was  to  know 
what  measures  Ministers  pro{K)Scd  respect- 
ing these  important  interests. 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  to  be  able  to  state 
the  intentions  of  Ministers  before  the 
recess.  It  was  plain,  that  a  short  expres- 
sion or  outline  of  their  intended  measures 
would  only  lead  to  misconception  and 
misrepresentation.  If  he  adopted  the 
course  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member,  the 
propositions  of  Minist(!rs  would  be  attacked 
piecemeal  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  surely  it  was  not 
meant  that  the  public  were  not  to  discuss 


any  or  eveiy  measure  which  MlnisteTs 
would  bring  forward. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  the  Irish  coer- 
cion measure  was  introduced  to  draw 
public  attention  from  the  violation  of  the 
pledges  made  by  Government.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  shift  aside  the  ques- 
tions of  economy,  reduction  of  taxation, 
&c.,  and  deny  the  country  the  relief  which 
it  had  a  right  to  claim  at  their  hands. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1833. 

MiirnTEft.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
AND  Wblls,  from  filackheath,  and  firom  sHagt  Ctmich 
and  Wi^gon  Propricton of  Dftthi  nd  by  hatd 6vrmLQ» 
from  several  Congregations  of  Disseatanr— <br  Ae  beCtw 
Observance  ct  the  Sabbatb.— By  the  Umo  Cmamchuab. 
from  Fowey ;  by  Lovd  Rifio,  from  THrtiiBWiib  wani  by 
Earl  FiTsvnLUAir,  from  aeretal  PImh  in  Noattaimp- 
tonshirB,— fbv  Uie  AboUtion  of  Stawyf— By  the  I«rl 
ot  RoDBiv,  ttom  Anstruflwr,  fbr  tiie  AboUtioo  ot  Cbnreh 
Patrooafle  (SootlamD-^-Jly  the  EhI  df  ^mm,  tnm 
Liverpool,  to  tt»  Rspql  of  tiie  Diwbiimw  iffcirii^  the 
Jews. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,   March  13,    1833. 

MrNiTTKS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Sir  HimBT 
Vbrnky,  Number  of  Penoiu  eonftned  wKUn  the  yctt 
ending  Mleharlmas  1839,  fbr  tanMhcs  at  the  Itofwui 
Laws. 

BillA.  Read  a  second  time :— Pines  and  Recoveriei;  Dower ; 
Liraitatiun  of  Actions:  Curtesy  of  England,  dM. 

New  Members.  I  And  Miltoji  took  his  Seat  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  Northamptonshire,  in  the  room  of  hU  Father 
Lord  MiLTOM,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Pes*. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Lukb  Whiti,  from  Avda^, 
and  several  other  Phices  in  the  County  of  Loi^fbrd  t  by 
Mr.  Hat.l,  from  Monmouth;  by  MiOor  Kkppbl,  from 
Diss,  Norfolk;  by  Mr.  D.  O'CowNoa.  from  aeveral 
Parishes  in  llosoamm<ini  by  Mr.  O'Fsrbaia,  from 
Arklow :  by  Mr.  A.  Osw^ald,  from  the  Bath  PoUtieal 
Union;  by  Mr.  pRROirs  O'CoNNoa,  from  two  Parishes  in 
Cork;  and  by  Lord  MoLTMBim,  from  Todmunleu,— 
against  the  Suppression  of  Disturbancoa  (Irriand)  Bill.—* 
By  Mr.  BaioarocK,  from  a  Place  In  Somcnetahire;  and 
by  Mr.  Inoham,  from  South  5«hiclds, — in  fkvourof  the 
Dill. —  Dy  Mr.  lloBiNKON,  from  Portsmouth,  afriMi  the 
Con>orati<m  of  that  Town. — By  Mr.  CBARI.E8  Grant, 
from  Kilmorack  and  Kirkhill,— fbr  the  Better  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land)—  Petitions.]  Mr.  Orote  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Borough  of 
Marylebone  against  the  Irish  Coercive 
Bill.  The  petitidn  was  signed  by'2»95I 
persons.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  they 
had  heard  with  horror  and  alarm,  that 
a  bill  had  passed  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  suspend  the  Constitution  of 
Iroland,  and  to  establish  in  that  unhappy 
country  Mnrtial-law.  The  petitioners 
stateri  ilioir  belief  that  the  only  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbancef  that 
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were  taking  place  in  Ireland  was,  to  give 
full  justice  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labour,  and  also  by  destroying 
the  iniquitous  oligarchical  faction  that 
existed  in  that  country.  The  petitioners 
concluded  by  praying  that  the  House 
would  not  adopt  the  measures  then  under 
consideration  in  that  House,  but  would 
resort  to  the  introduction  of  measures 
calculated  to  insure  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which,  he 
hoped,  might  be  favourably  heard. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  had  on  a  former  evening  been 
said  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  unwilling  to 
oppose  any  suggestions  which  had  been 
made  to  promote  public  business,  and  he 
should  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the 
Irish  petitions  taking  precedence  this  day; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  could  not  but  express 
a  hope,  that  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
standing which  had  taken  place,  hon. 
Members  would  be  induced  not  to  enter 
into  long  and  desultory  discussions  on  the 
presentation  of  such  petitions.  He  trusted 
that  such  a  course  would  not  be  adopted 
this  day,  and  that  it  would  be  the  last  on 
which  hon.  Members  would  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  ask  the  House  for  the  favour  of 
being  alone  heard.  If,  however,  hon. 
Members  were  to  enter  into  long  discussions 
on  the  presentation  of  these  petitions,  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  taken 
no  less  than  an  hour  in  the  presentation  of 
petitions  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Cobbetty  as  he  had  been  personally 
alluded  to,  begged  to  observe,  that  he  had 
never  been  a  party  to  an  understanding  of 
the  description  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member.  The  proposition  that  he  had 
put  forward  to  the  House  was,  that  the 
petitions  should  be  read  aloud,  and  that 
the  whole  of  them  should  be  printed  at 
full  length,  and  that,  upon  such  course 
being  adopted,  he  would  abstain  from 
saying  a  word  on  any  petition  he  had 
to  present.  With  respect  to  the  time 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  presentation 
of  petitions  the  other  day,  the  hon.  Member 
had  made  a  little  mistake,  as  he  did  not 
entertain  the  House  more  than  thirty-five 
minutes.  He  hailed  with  great  pleasure 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  of  this  sort 


from  such  a  constituency  as  that  of  the 
borough  of  Marylebone,  and  begged  to 
give  the  petition  his  most  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  presented  a  similar 
Petition  from  Macclesfield,  signed  by 
2,400  people.  He  must,  however,  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  though 
an  ardent  supporter  of  constitutional  liberty, 
still  he  could  not  support  the  prayer 
of  this  petition,  after  hearing  the  case 
made  out  by  the  Ministers,  to  arm  the 
Government  with  the  power,  great  though 
it  was,  which  was  proposed  to  be  given 
them  by  that  Bill.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  had  heard  with  delight  of  the 
measures  of  conciliation  which  were  stated 
to  be  in  preparation  {  but  they  were  of 
opinion  that,  even  if  they  were  all  passed, 
they  would  not  relieve  that  country  from 
a  tithe  of  its  burthens,  and  |p4evancei,  and 
prayed  the  House  not  to  pass  that  Bill  be* 
fore  trying  the  effect  which  measurea  of 
conciliation  would  hare. 

Mr.  John  Fielden  said,  as  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  support  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  which  he  had  presented,  he 
(Mr.  Fielden)  would  take  that  office  upon 
himself.  He  begged  to  say,  that  he  most 
cordially  agreed  with  all  the  statements 
contained  in  it.  When  it  was  admitted 
by  the  hon.  Member,  as  it  had  been,  that 
the  weavers  of  Macclesfield  were  in  a  state 
of  great  distress,  they  could  not  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  on  their  Representatives 
who  supported  a  measure  which  must 
enhance  the  expenses  of  the  country,  and 
at  least,  prevent  tliosc  burthens  being 
diminished  under  which  they  laboured. 

Mr.  Finn  presented  three  Petitions  from 
parishes  in  Kilkenny,  to  the  same  effect* 
Upon  only  one  of  them  would  he  detain 
the  House.  He  considered  it  to  be  of  very 
great  importance,  as  it  contradicted  one  of 
the  facts  which  had  been  so  often  relied  on 
to  justify  this  coercive  measure.  The  pe- 
titioners denied  that  the  Jurors  upon  the 
Carrickshaugh  trials,  who  had  voted  for 
conviction,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  the 
country,  and  stated,  that  five  of  them 
were  still  living  in  their  own  houses  un- 
molested —  that  one  had  removed,  on 
account  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
one  for  causes  not  known.  He  took  that 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  was  happy 
to  observe,  that  upon  this  question,  the 
people  of  England  differed  from  their 
Representatives,  for  they  had  not  sent 
up  any  petitions  but  what  were  against 
the   Bill.     Their  conduct,   at  least,  had 
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been  such  as  to  draw  closer  the  ties  that 
united  the  two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  presented  several  Pe- 
titions from  Louth  and  King*s  County, 
against  the  measure  of  coercion  for  Ireland 
now  before  the  -House.  The  petitions 
contained  a  large  number  of  signatures. 
They  clearly  proved,  that  as  regarded  the 
county  of  Louth,  the  measure  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was 
perfectly  unnecessary.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  had  giveu 
the  House  a  statement  upon  anonymous 
authority  of  the  intimidation  of  a  Juror  in 
the  county  of  Louth.  Now,  he  could 
state,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  that 
county,  and  from  experience  gathered  by 
constant  attendance  at  the  Assizes,  that 
no  such  case  of  intimidation  had  occurred; 
he  repeated,  therefore,  the  statement  of 
the  petitioners,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
whatever,  as  regarded  the  county  of  Louth, 
for  the  enactment  of  this  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  measure.  The  statements  made 
with  regard  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
gentry  of  that  county  to  do  their  duty, 
he  denied  in  ioto.  In  1817,  when  the 
country  was  in  such  a  state  of  disturbance, 
that  the  .ludgcs  were  obliged  t^  ride  with 
a  military  escort,  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  who  might  do  honour  to  any 
English  county,  fearlessly  and  independ- 
ently came  forward  to  discharge  their 
duty.  The  people  looked  upon  this  Bill 
with  feelings  of  disappointment  and  in- 
dignation —  of  disappointment,  because 
they  had  placed  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  had  done  all  they  could  to 
support  them.  He  begged  to  add,  that 
unless  his  Majesty's  Ministers  made  up 
their  mind  to  remove  the  odious  impost  of 
tithes,  they  could  never  hope  to  see  tran- 
quillity restored  in  that  country.  lie  said 
this  because  it  was  the  conviction  of  his 
mind,  and  not  because  he  had  the  slightest 
wish  to  put  one  penny  of  the  tithes  in  his 
own  pocket  as  a  landlord.  What  he 
wnnted  was,  that  the  titlies  should  be 
applied  to  l)enevolent  purposes.  He  was 
surprised  the  other  night  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Tamworth  so  strenuously 
maintain  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  tlie 
whole  of  these  tithes.  lie  contended,  that 
the  poor  had  at  least  a  co-equal  and 
co-extensive  right  with  the  clergy. 

The  petitions  having  been  brought  up, 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  he  had  listened  with 

attention  to  the  petitions  which  had  Inien 

presented,  and  which  contained  statements 


in  direct  contradiction  to  those  which  had 
been  urged  in  support  of  the  measure. 
Now,  it  happened  there  was  not  any  one 
member  of  the  Government  now  present 
to  hear  those  statements,  though  it  had 
been  clearly  understood,  when  the  new 
arrangement  was  made,  that  at  least  one 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  present 
to  hear  the  representations  and  complaints 
of  the  people.  As  the  petitions  would  go 
to  the  Petition  Committee,  and  only  such 
parts  be  printed  as  they  thought  fit,  it  was 
surely  not  too  much  for  the  people  to 
expect  that,  at  least,  one  officer  of  the 
Crown  should  be  present  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  concurred  in  the  observ- 
ations of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  himself  individually ;  but  he 
certainly  had  been  anxious  that  some  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  pre- 
sent to  listen  to  the  statement  he  had  to 
make,  particularly  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. If  he  had  been  allowed  a  hearing 
on  that  occasion,  he  should  have  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Deputy-lieutenants,  informing  him 
that  Sir  Patrick  Belle w  had  written  to 
him,  the  Deputy-lieutenant,  to  say  that 
his  part  of  the  country  had  become  per- 
fectly tranquil.  He  mentioned  this,  as 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  a  letter  of  Sir  Patrick  Bellew's. 
But  what  would  the  House  think  when  he 
stated  that  that  letter  had  been  written 
five  weeks  previously  to  that  written  by 
the  Deputy-lieutenant,  and  was  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  being  allowed  to  put 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act  in  force,  per- 
mission to  do  which  had  been  granted 
and  acted  upon,  with  the  best  possible 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Nicholas  Fitzsimon  said,  that  five 
of  these  petitions  having  been  presented 
from  the  county  he  represented,  he  begged 
leave  to  support  the  prayer  of  them.  They 
were  numerously  and  respectably  signed. 
They  asserted  that  their  county  was  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  stated  in  that  House  that  it  was 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  his  noble  colleague  opposite, 
whether,  from  what  had  been  done  on 
numerous  trials,  the  law  was  not  sufficient, 
as  had  been  demonstrated,  to  put  down 
those  disturbances,  if  it  'were  to  be  put 
vigorously   into  execution.     One  of  the 
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letters  which  he  had  received,  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  distressing  that  able- 
bodied  young  men,  some  of  whom  had 
aged  parents,  and  others  young  families 
depending  upon  tbem  for  their  support, 
were  going  about  the  country  unemployed, 
notwithstanding  they  were  willing  cheer- 
fully to  give  their  labour  for  sixpence 
a-day  ?  He  thought  some  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  to  have  been  in  their 
place  to  have  heard  these  statements,  and 
to  have  listened  to  petitions  which  were 
so  numerously  presented  against  this  Co- 
ercive Bill. 

Lord  Oxmantown  rose  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  allusion  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  his  hon.  colleague. 
His  hon.  colleague  had  not  contradicted 
one  single  fact  which  he  (Lord  Oxmantown) 
had  stated  the  other  night.  He  was  much 
iucprised  that  his  hon.  colleague  should 
have  stated,  that  his  county  was  in  a  state 
of  peace,  notwithstanding  within  the  last 
month,  and  almost  at  the  hon*  Member's 
own  door,  thirteen  stand  of  arms  had  been 
taken,  and  one  man  most  barbarously 
murdered. 

Mr.  Perrin  said,  that  with  the  exception 
that  this  Bill  went  to  take  away  Trial  by 
Jury,  he  felt  compelled  to  give  it  his  con- 
currence. He  lamented  the  state  of  the 
country  had  created  the  necessity  of 
bringingjin  such  a  Bill;  but,  however  reluct- 
antly he  did  it,  he  should  feel  bound,  in 
the  course  of  the  further  discussion  it 
might  undergo,  to  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  a  number  of  petitions,  which 
had  come  to  him  from  eighteen  or  twenty 
different  places — principally  from  parishes 
in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Clare,  and  Mayo 
— all  against  the  Bill,  and  praying  that  it 
might  not  pass  into  a  law.  One  of  the 
petitions,  in  particular,  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  petitioners  de- 
plored the  occurrence  of  several  murders, 
but  at  the  same  time,  stated  that  there 
were  great  exciting  causes  for  all  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed,  amongst 
which  stood  most  prominently  the  levying 
of  tithes  and  the  Grand  Jury  Cess.  On 
Monday  last  five  individualshad  been  found 
guilty  of  Whiteboy  offences,  and  sentenced 
to  punishment ;  so  that  it  was  preposterous 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  suppose,  that  the 
law,  as  it  at  present  stood,was  not  capable 
of  reaching  those  or  any  other  offences 
committed  in  Ireland,  provided  it  was  put 
into  active  execution.     It  waa  then  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  thia 
night  abandon  that  part  of  the  Bill,  which 
went  to  the  formation  of  Courts-martial, 
and  to  destroy  the  Trial  by  Jury.  He 
could  not  help  asking  what  had  been  done 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Upon  inquiries 
that  had  already  taken  place  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  stated,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne» 
cessary  to  give  employment  to  the  people. 
That  employment  had  not  been  given. 
Instead  of  giving  it,  they  proposed  to  lock 
up  the  Irish  people  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Would  it 
not  be  much  more  reasonable,  if  the  law 
was  violated,  to  call  in  the  Sheriff?  The 
Sheriff  would  do  more  good  with  his  powers 
properly  exercised,  than  the  right  boo. 
Secretary  would  do  in  scattering  bis  army 
throughout  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting pigs  and  geese,  ana  driving  them 
to  the  different  markets,  to  be  sold  for 
tithes.  The  intention  was,  to  pass  this  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  Executive 
with  anti-constitutional  powers — powers 
which  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  and 
would  go  far  beyond  any  authority  which 
any  set  of  individuals  ought  to  have.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  understand  what 
benefit  Ireland  was  to  have  from  being 
united  to  England,  if  Ireland  was  to  be 
put  without  the  pale  of  English  laws.  He 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject  this  night ;  and  while  he  was 
willing  to  give  every  facility  to  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  to  protect  life  and  property, 
he  should  be  equally  pertinacious  in  oppos- 
ing any  law  which  went  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  vast 
number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  acting  in  the  Birmingham  divi- 
sion; and  from  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  numerous  tradespeople  and  shop- 
keepers, all  rate-payers  of  Birmingham, 
regretting,  and  expressing  their  heartfelt 
sorrow  that  some  measures  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  that  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
stating  their  reliance  upon  the  House  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  really 
redress  the  grievances  under  which  that 
country  laboured,  and  by  which  they 
would  secure  to  every  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  good  government,  and  by  which 
they  would  have  securities  for  their  persons, 
and  protection  for  their  property.     He  had 
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great  satisfaction  in  supporting  the  prayer 
of  the  petition ;  and  he  trusted  that  no 
Gentleman  in  that  House  would  think  that 
he  did  so  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  If 
they  did  think  so,  they  were  much  mis- 
taken, for  he  had  passed  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  not  a  short  life  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  that  object.  He  should  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  answering  an  appeal 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Irish  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House  to 
the  English  country  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  side  (the  Ministerial)  where  he  sat. 
They  had  more  than  once  asked  if  the  ISng- 
lish  Gentlemen  would  support  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  in  passing  an  Algerine  law 
for  Ireland  —  whether  they  would  forge 
fetters  for  her,  and  whether  they  would 
forget  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which 
was  due  to  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the 
great  support  they  had  rendered  to  this 
country  m  passing  the  Reform  Bill  ?  To 
that  appeal  he  answered  in  his  own  name, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  in  the  name  of  the 
majority  of  the  country  Gentlemen  of 
England,  that  he  would  not  support  Mi- 
nisters in  the  passing  of  an  Algerine  Act 
for  Ireland,  or  in  forging  fetters  for  her, 
nor  should  he  be  prone  to  forget  any  debt 
of  gratitude,  real  or  imaginary,  which 
might  be  due  to  Ireland.  But  he  should 
support  Ministers  in  abolishing  slavery  in 
Ireland — in  taking  off  the  fetters  from  the 
minds  of  the  people — fetters  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  leading  agitators  of  that 
unhappy  country.  He  would  pay  any 
debt  of  gratitude  which  might  be  owing  to 
the  Irish  people,  by  doing  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  them,  in  preventing  them  from 
injuring  themselves,  by  arresting  their  own 
hands  lifted  up  for  their  own  destruction. 
It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  he  should 
support  the  Bill  introduced  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers.  He  should  support  its 
principles,  for  he  conscientiously  believed, 
that  if  the  principles  of  that  Bill  were  not 
agreed  to  by  that  House  there  was  but 
one  power  on  earth  which  could  allay  the 
distresses  under  which  Ireland  laboured — 
wipe  away  her  tears — or  staunch  her 
blood — nothing  else  could  etiect  such  a 
happy  change,  except  the  adoption  of  a 
thoroughly  different  course  by  the  hoii. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
If  they  would  only  exert  themselves  half 
as  much  to  allay  civil  commotion  and 
civil  disturbances,  as  they  had  exerted 
themselveSi  he  did  not  say  intentionally, 


but  in  effect,  to  create  them,  they  would 
do  more  for  the  happiness  of  Ireland  in  a 
week,  than  100  such  Bills,  backed  by 
100,000  soldierv.  They  would  by  that 
means  render  themselves  true  liberators, 
for  they  would  free  their  own  country 
from  crime;  they  would  be  true  pacifi- 
cators, because  they  would  have  given  to 
their  own  country  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
and  they  would  be  true  conquerors,  because 
they  would  have  conquered  themselves. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
wish  to  relieve  Ireland  from  what  he  called 
the  state  of  slavery  under  which  she  was 
at  present  sunk  :  yet  at  the  same  moment 
he  signified  his  determination  to  vote  for  a 
bill  which  in  that  country  would  suppress 
public  discussion,  take  away  from  the 
people  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  throw 
them  into  the  power  of  the  military — that 
he  would  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  give 
an  indemnity  for  every  atrocity  that  might 
be  committed.  With  all  the  good  withes 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,,  he 
must  say,  that  he  took  a  most  left-handed 
way  of  expressing  them,  and  putting  them 
in  force,. 'to wards  that  unfortuuatec  ountry. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  had  only  said,  that 
he  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill — not 
to  its  details.  If  he  thought  that  by  sup- 
porting Ministers  he  was  imposing  chains 
upon  others,  he  should  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  vote  along  with  them  ;  but  the 
idea  of  liberty  which  he  entertained  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  entertained  by  the 
right  hou.  Member  opposite.  He  did  not 
call  that  liberty,  whero  a  man  claimed 
freedom  of  iiction  for  himself,  but  denied 
it  to  every  other  person.  He  considered 
true  liberty  to  be  the  right  of  every  man 
to  do  what  he  felt  to  be  agreeable  or  ad- 
vantageous to  himself,  without  infringing 
on  the  happiness  or  advantage  of  others. 

Mr.  Finn  said,  that  nothing  could  prove 
so  much  the  ignorance  with  which  the 
legislative  measures  connected  with  Ire- 
land were  passed  in  that  House,  as  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
when  he  said,  that  he  and  the  Members 
that  acted  with  him,  were  the  people  that 
had  raised  the  storm,  and  that  it  was 
in  their  power  at  once  to  allay  it.  The 
people  of  Ireland  would  entertain  their 
opinions  and  remain  in  their  present  ex- 
cited state,  so  long  as  they  were  oppressed 
as  at  present ;  they  would  do  so,  though 
he,  and  all  that  acted  with  him,  changed 
their  opinions  to-morrow.    If  they  were  to 
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change  their  condoct,  they  might  lose 
their  influence  with  the  people  of  Ireland  ^ 
but  the  opinions  of  that  people  would  re- 
main unchanged.  It  had  been  made  the 
subjectof  a  complaint  in  that  House,  that 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  England  were 
unable  to  earn  2s.  a-day ;  then  how  could 
it  be  expected  that  people  were  to  be  quiet 
who  were  not  for  more  than  one-half  the 
year  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  6d,  a 
day  ?  That  House  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  real  interests  of  Ireland,  and  now 
to  allay  these  dissensions  which  were  the 
natural  result  of  misgovemment  for  seven 
centuries,  they  were  going  to  pass  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  Bills  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  individual  agitators,  as 
they  were  called  in  that  House,  to  allay 
that  spirit  which  was  now  abroad  among 
the  people. 

Mr,  DugdaU  had  been  requested  to 
support  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  his  colleague, 
which  he  did  with  pleasure.  When  the 
House  found  a  petition  of  that  kind  come 
from  a  town  like  Birmingham,  signed  by 
all  the  Magistrates,  the  high  and  low 
bailiffs,  and  1,400  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  it  surely  might  be  received  as 
ati  answer  to  the  often-repeated  assertion, 
that  the  people  of  England  were  wholly 
against  this  Bill. 

Mr,  Thomas  Attxcood  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  petition  did  not  support 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  but  merely 
prayed  that  a  bill  might  be  passed  which 
would  put  down  the  disturbances  preva- 
lent in  Ireland.  If  he  had  supposed  that 
the  Bill  would  have  that  effect,  it  should 
have  had  his  most  hearty  support;  but  so 
far  from  that  being  his  opinion,  he  con- 
ceived that  where  one  life  was  now  sacrificed 
a  hundred  would  be  after  the  passing  of 
that  measure.  The  petition  also  prayed 
for  redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  saw  no  such  intention  in  the  Bill, 
nor  did  he  give  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
any  credit  for  what  they  had  proposed. 
What  was  the  paltry  Church-cess  which 
they  proposed  to  abolish,  compared  to  the 
great  grievances  under  which  the  country 
laboured  ?  He  saw,  by  the  papers  of  that 
morning,  that  a  most  respectable  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  had  been  most  cruelly 
and  barbarously  murdered,  not  from  any 
political  cause,  but  merely  because  he  dis- 


trained for  rent.  Grievously  oppressed 
indeed  must  the  people  be  before  they 
brought  their  minds  to  murder  a  gentle- 
man for  merely  taking  possession  of  hit 
own  pro'perty,  when  his  rent  was  not  paid. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
the  respectability  of  the  names  attached 
to  the  petition,  but  would  only  observe, 
that  the  Magbtrates  whose  names  were  to 
it  were  county  Magistrates — that  there 
had  been  no  public  meetings — that  he  had 
looked  over  the  petition,  and  had  only 
seen  the  names  of  two  merchants  and  five 
bankers.  As  respectability  was  now  esti* 
mated,  as  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was,  by 
wealth,  he  would  undertake  to  produce  a 
petition  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
that  would  contain  five  names  for  one  which 
-this  petition  contained,  and  which  names 
would  be  quite  at  respectable,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  as 
the  names  attached  to  the  present  petition  • 

Mr.  Metkuen  said,  he  was  convinced 
that  some  legislative  enactment  was  neces- 
sary for  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland. 
If  his  mind  had  not  been  made  up 
before,  he  should  have  been  convinced  fay 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  on  the 
floor  (Mr.  Finn).  He  hoped  that  MiniaU 
ters  intended  to  act  by  Ireland  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  did  for  England,  otherwise 
he  would  not  give  them  his  support  to« 
wards  passing  that  Bill  mto  a  law.  How- 
ever, he  conceived  that  the  law  must  be 
made  paramount,  and  protection  afforded 
both  for  life  and  property. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  would  take  the 
hon.  Member  at  his  word.  The  Ministers 
were  not  only  taking  away  the  protection 
from  life  and  property,  but  were  actually 
robbing  the  people  of  their  liberty,  by  this 
Bill,  which,  he  ag^in  asserted,  was  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  tithes.  Within 
the  last  fortnight  his  Majesty's  Attorney^ 
General  for  Ireland  had  actually  put  up 
to  sale  the  chattel  interest  of  a  tenant  for 
tithes.  After  that,  could  they  wonder  at 
excitement*- was  not  that  adding  fuel  to 
flame  ?  He  would  state  one  case  of  oppres- 
sion with  regard  to  the  collection  of^ tithes 
that  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge.  In 
thecountyofWaterford,asumof4/.  I3s,4d. 
tithe  money,  was  sought  to  be  recovered 
by  process.  The  costs  of  the  recovery 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  105/.  Was  this 
acting  in  the  same  spirit  towards  Ireland 
as  they  did  towards  England  ?  But  would 
the  House  believe,  that  after  all,  the  tenant 
actually  produced  the  receipt  for  the 
U2 
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41.  13^.  4e??  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Dungarvan,  whom  he  saw  in 
his  place,  whether  he  knew  anything  of 
the  proceeding  of  the  Attor&ey-Geueral  in 
the  case  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin  said,  the  hon.  Member  on 
the  opposite  side  had  blamed  a  few 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  which 
now  reigned ;  and,  if  he  recollected  right, 
he  also  stated  they  were  led  by  one 
man.  He  protested,  for  himself,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  might  for  his  friends,  against 
being  supposed  to  be  blindly  led  by  any 
individual.  They  were  not  the  instruments 
of  any  man's  ambition,  nor  the  tools  of 
any  leading  agitator,  but  honestly,  inde- 
pendently, and  according  to  their  own 
conviction,  they  sought  to  re-establish  thet 
tranquillity .  of  Ireland,  by  obtaining  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  rights  and  liberties. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  having  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  as  member  for  Dungarvan,  he 
did  not  know  in  whichcharacter  the  question 
was  put  to  him.  He  begged  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  received  no  intelligence 
from  Waterford  of  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
tithes,  or  he  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  answered  the  question.  He  had, 
however,  this  day  received  tidings  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that  quarter — 
namely,  tidings  of  the  commission  of  a 
most  horrible  murder.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman-apposite and  his  friends  were  ex- 
erting themselves  to  allay  the  disturbances 
of  Ireland,  he  regretted  that  their  exertions 
had  not  been  more  successful  than  the 
accounts  which  daily  arrived  from  that 
country  showed  them  to  be. 

Major  Keppel  presented  a  petition  from 
Diss,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  against 
the  Irish  Coercive  Bill,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said,  in  answer  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Dungarvan,  that  it  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  friends  of  Ireland  were 
not  successful  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
country,  when,  as  fast  as  they  extinguish- 
ed the  flames,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
raised  them  again,  by  applying  the  brand 
to  materials  they  knew  to  be  so  combust- 
ible. The  disorder  of  the  country  arose 
from  the  measures  of  (he  Government,  in 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes. 


Mr.  Harvey  presented  a  Petition  firom 
the  Members  of  the  Union  of  the  Woiking 
Classes  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's^  Suffolk, 
against  the  Coercive  Bill.  He  quite  con- 
curred in  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  by  more  than  one  hon.  Member  in 
the  course  of  the  day —namely,  that  if,  in- 
stead of  making  petitions  texts  for  long 
orations,  they  ware  simply  to  read  them, 
they  should  be  better  complying  with  the 
objects  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and 
perhaps  hear  matter  of  more  weight  than 
they  now  occasionally  did»  At  any  me, 
he  did  not  think  the  petition  in  hii  hand 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  petition 
expressed  the  disappointment  and  regret 
of  the  petitioners  that  the  first  measure 
of  a  reformed  Parliament  should  be  one 
of  such  outrageous  violation  of  the  best 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  country  where  the 
semblance  of  liberty  existed.  They  par- 
ticularly regretted  the  proposed  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpui  Act,  by  which, 
in  times  not  long  past,  the  Government 
had  been  able  to  vrreak  its  vengeance  on 
persons  obnoxious  to  it,  without  assigning 
the  semblance  of  a  reason.  Believing 
that  all  violation  of  the  Constitution 
brought  punishment  upon  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty,  they  prayed  the 
House  not  to  pass  the  Bill.  He  begged 
to  say,  that  to  these  sentiments  so  well 
expressed,  though  coming  from  a  lowly 
class  of  persons,  he  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  George  Evans  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  Swords  and  Malahide.  The 
petition  was  worded  in  strong  language ; 
but  from  the  state  of  excitement  into 
which  Ireland  was  thrown  by  the  attempt 
to  bring  in  such  a  measure  as  this,  that 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  they  regarded  with 
horror  the  introduction  of  such  a  Bill  as 
this — they  also  stated  their  conviction, 
from  the  late  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  the  office  he 
now  held  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
prayed  the  House  to  address  his  Majesty 
for  his  removal.  The  hon.  Member  b^ged 
leave  to  state,  that  though  he  had  voted 
for  the  Bill  going  into  Committee,  there 
were  many  parts  of  it  so  objectionable  as 
to  make  it  his  bounden  duty  to  try  and 
amend  them  in  the  Committee.  The  sus- 
pension, for  instance,  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus — Martial  Law — ^fire  and  smoke 
law--which  to  him  was  very  unintelligible. 
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and  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
lead  to  many  other  disturbances,  he 
should  decidedly  oppose.  He  must  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  depre- 
cated the  mode  of  opposition  which  he 
had  been  informed  had  been  resorted  to 
out  of  doors — he  alluded  to  the  run  for 
gold  on  the  banks  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ireland.  He  deprecated  it,  for  he  thought 
that  it  would  produce  great  injury  to  the 
people  themselves,  more  so  than  to  the 
bankers,  because,  he  believed,  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  for  such  a  run. 
He  understood  the  traders  had  refused  to 
traffic  with  the  agriculturists  in  the  Sontli 
of  Ireland,  fearing  the  run  on  the  banks. 
He  thought  this  state  of  circumstances 
would  lead  to  great  inconveniences,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  mode  of  opposing 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Christopher  Fitxsimon  cordially 
agreed  with  the  petitioners  in  their  prayer. 
The  petition,  he  could  attest,  was  signed 
most  respectably.  Not  hitherto  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion 
on  this  measure,  he  now  begged  leave  to 
state,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  Irish 
Metropolitan  County,  that  he  entirely  ob- 
jected to  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Finn  said,  there  was  one  observa- 
tion, that  respecting  the  run  now  occurring 
for  gold  in  Ireland,  on  which  he  wished 
to  say  a  word.  When  reform  was  wanted 
in  this  country,  he  would  not  say  whether 
it  was  wisely  done  or  not,  but  the  fact  was, 
that  placards  were  stuck  up  in  the  City, 
saying :  'Mf  you  want  to  stop  the  Duke, 
go  for  gold."  People  in  Ireland  had 
taken  the  hint,  and  thought  that  if  they 
wanted  to  stop  the  Ministers  they  must  go 
for  gold.  This  might  be  unwise,  and 
might  be  the  effect  of  mere  desperation ; 
but  it  showed  the  feelings  which  had  been 
already  introduced  in  the  country  by  this 
Bill.  Self-interest  and  advantage  were 
forgotten,  and  in  their  desperation  men 
ruined  themselves  in  order  to  check  the 
fatal  course  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
This  was  only  a  foretaste  of  the  dreadful 
results  of  this  measure,  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  not,  he  was  sure,  have 
calculated  upon  when  they  brought  it  in. 
Whilst  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he 
would  remind  the  House  of  a  difference 
which  existed  between  this  country  and 
England.  In  England  no  notes  were  al- 
lowed to  circulate  under  ^we  pounds  in 
value,  and  the  same  law  ought  to  be 

Mtablisbed  io  Ireland ;  for  as  loog  as  they 


had  one-pound  notes  in  circulation,  thor 
currency  would  be  upon  an  unsound 
footing. 

Mr.  MontAgue  Chapman  said,  that  the 
effect  of  a  run  for  gold  in  Ireland  would 
be  most  injurious  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted,  that  the  lead- 
ing men  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  did  not  rise  in 
that  House,  and  conjure  the  people  of  Ire- 
land not  to  be  deluded  by  the  cry  of 
running  for  gold.  Such  a  cry  could  not 
produce  any  good,  but  would  be  most  of 
all  injurious  to  the  poor  men  who  had  put 
by  money  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  who 
would  draw  it  out  and  must  spend  a  part 
of  it — perhaps  a  part  they  could  hardly 
ever  replace — before  their  confidence  was 
restored. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Fitzsitnon  said,  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  several  merchants  in 
Ireland,  requesting  him  to  raise  his  voice 
in  this  House  against  the  run  for  gold, 
which,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny,  he  considered  a  most  despeiatB 
measure.  It  had  been  attributed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  the  origin  of  the  run 
was  to  be  found  in  certain  insinuatioiis 
made  in  the  Irish  papers,  which,  come 
from  what  quarter  they  might,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  were  most  injurious 
to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  for  it  was  the 
poor  people  who  depended  upon  their 
labour  that  would  suffer  most,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, landlords  would  suffer  also. 

Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  (eh  satisfied  that 
the  run  for  gold  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  agricultural  population.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  the  county  of  Cork 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  loans 
of  money  upon  the  credit  of  their  crops, 
from  the  banks  in  the  town,  which  had 
enabled  them  to  employ  the  poor.  He 
had  received  letters,  however,  informing 
him  that  all  confidence  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  traders  would  no  longer  traffic 
with  the  agriculturists.  The  effect  of  a 
run  for  gold  would  be  to  add,  not  to  ex- 
citement, but  to  poverty  and  misery,  and 
therefore  he  deprecated  it. 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  very  unhappy  in  being 
obliged  to  difier  from  opinions  so  well  ex- 
pressed; but  so  far  from  conjuring  the 
people  of  Ireland  not  to  run  for  gold,  he 
conj  ured  them  to  run  for  gold .  It  was  truly 
said,  by  a  wise  man,  that  paper  money  was 
strength  in  the  beginning,  but  weakness  in 
the  end.     Gentlemen  might    say    what 
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were    destined    to    be    brought    under 
military  tyranny,   both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  their  only  safety  against  the 
attempt  which  would  be  Aiade  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Government,  would  be 
from  the  weakness  it  inherited  from  this 
source.    They  all  knew  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  not  have  been  in  their 
places — that  the  Reform  Bill  would  not 
have  passed — that  probably  a  convulsion 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  country, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  power  which  the 
people  possessed  of  running  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  gold.     It  was  known  that 
forty-eight  hours  more  could  not  have 
elapsed  during  the  crisis  without  a  stop- 
page of  the  Bank.    Therefore  it  was,  that 
way  was  given — therefore  it  was,  a  relaxa- 
tion took  place — therefore  it  was.  Lord 
Orey  came  back  to  power — and  therefore 
it  was,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
How,  then,  were  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
be  told  that  they  could  not  get  anything 
^y  going  for  gold  ?    They  were  told,  that 
it  would  bring  upon  them  distress  and  mi- 
sery; but  how  could  they  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  now  ?    What  could  they 
have  worse  than  military  officers  to  try 
them,  instead  of  Judges  and  Juries?     He 
believed,  that  the  measure  of  coercion  now 
before  them  for  Ireland,  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  mea- 
sure into  England.     He  believed,  that  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  establish,  in  every 
village,  and  in  every  town  of  England,  a 
system  of  military  police.     He  was  sorry 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  was 
not  in  his  place,  or  he  would  distinctly 
ask  the  question,  whether  it  was  not  in 
contemplation   to  establish   a  police    in 
England  similar  to  the  police  of  Ireland — 
a  gensdarmerie  similar  to  that  of  France. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  deny  the  fact.     He  should  say,  that 
they  had  no  protection  against  an  attempt 
of  this  kind,  except  in  the  weakness  ex- 
perienced by  the  Government  from  the 
existence  of  paper  money.     Paper  money 
was  a  great  curse — was  a  scourge  in  itself; 
but  it  came  at  last  to  cure  the  evil  it  had 
created.     He  repeated,  that  it  was  our 
only  protection  against   a  military  Go- 
vernment, and  the  establishment  of  mi- 
litary tribunals;    and   he  repeated,  de- 
liberately, that  if  the  Bill  before  them  was 
passed,  his   Majesty's    Ministers    would 
bring  forward  a  measure  to  establish  in 
this  country  a  police  like  that  iu  Ireland, 
$uid  other  measures  to  inflict  upon  us  all 


that  is  proposed  to  be  inflicted  upon  Ire- 
land by  this  Bill.  He  did  not  say  this 
without  having  thought  upon  it,  and,  there- 
fore, he  earnestly  conjured  the  people  to 
run  for  gold.  Sufferings,  indeed,  they 
would  have  ;  but  let  them  remember  that 
they  could  not  have  anything  worse  than 
this  Bill,  that  they  could  not  be  in  a  worse 
situation  than  Ministers  sought  to  place 
them  in.  His  words  to  the  people  were, 
then,  *^  run  for  gold,  produce  confusion, 
anything— [*•  Order"  and  "  Chair] 

The  Speaker  said,  an  hon.  Member 
might  give  what  advice  he  pleased,  but  it 
was  not  allowed  in  the  House  to  ascribe 
motives  to  any  hon.  Member;  and  had 
any  hon.  Member  put  that  interpretation 
upon  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham,  which  it  appeared,  he  wished 
this  House  and  the  country  to  put  upon 
it,  it  would  have  been  most  disorderly. 
When,  therefore,  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self makes  running  for  gold  synonymous 
with  producing  confusion,  it  is  clear,  utter- 
ing that  in  this  House  is  most  disorderly, 
and  the  hon.  Member  is  lawyer  enough  to 
know,  that  what  he  has  now  uttered,  if 
uttered  out  of  the  House,  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cobbett  would  take  care  not  to  of- 
fend again.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that 
in  no  state  of  things  in  which  the  Irish  peo- 
ple could  be  placed,  could  they  be  worse 
off  than  they  would  be  under  the  Bill. 
That  was  all  he  meant  to  say.  Seeing  the 
right  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  in  his  place,  he  begged  to 
ask  him  whether  he  had  not  heard  of 
certain  societies  or  conspiracies  on  foot 
relative  to  paper  money ;  he  meant  the 
Currency  Clubs? 

Mr.  David  Roche  was  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  re- 
commending the  people  of  Ireland  to  run 
to  the  banks  for  gold.  For  his  own  part, 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  declare, 
that  no  two  banks  could  be  placed  upon 
a  better  footing,  than  those  carrying  on 
the  money  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  place  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  confusion  by  such  recom- 
mendations. If  runs  did  take  place,  the 
consequence  would  be  the  withdrawal  of 
credit  by  the  banks. 

Mr.  James  Gratian  deprecated  the  in- 
troduction of  such  topics  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  Irish  petitions. 

Mr.  Lamb  would  leave  that  part  of  the 
hoD.  Member's  speech  rdatinj^  to  the  niR 
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upon  the  Banks  to  answer  for  itself,  for 
he  bad  stated,  if  the  people  ran  for  gold 
they  would  increase  their  suffering,  al- 
though they  could  scarcely  be  greater 
than  they  were  at  present.  With  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech, 
in  which  be  had  stated  that  it  was  the  io- 
tentioo  of  Government  to  introduce  a  mi- 
litary police  and  gensdarmes  all  over  the 
country,  he  felt  extremely  sorry,  that  his 
noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  not  in  the  House,  as  a  denial  bv 
him  of  that  statement  would  be  much 
better  and  more  effectual  than  one  coming 
from  him  (Mr.  Lamb).  He  could,  how- 
ever, most  distinctly  assure  the  House,  that 
further  than  the  present  system  of  police, 
no  measures  had  ever  been  even  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplated  by  the  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  Currency  Clubs,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  alluded,  be  would 
leave  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own 
joke. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Suppression  OF  DisturbamcesCIee^ 
land) — Committee.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergussan  suggested,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  tlie 
subject,  that  the  first  Clause  of  the  Bill 
should  be  divided,  and  the  parts  relating 
to  public  meetings  and  to  Courts-martial, 
considered  separately. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection,  as  he 
thought  the  course  would  be  convenient. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Lord  AUhorpf  in  moving,  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair,  wished  to  state, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  Representa- 
tions to  Ministers^  by  those  who  were  ge- 
nerally disposed  to  support  the  Bill,  it  had 
been  determined  to  make  two  alterations. 
The  first  related  to  Courts-martial.  Minis- 
ters were  ready  to  provide  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  upon  a  Court- 
martial  under  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
army.  They  were  also  prepared  to  con- 
cede that,  when  the  number  of  members 
of  a  Court-martial  should  not  exceed  five, 
the  verdict  must  be  unanimous ;  when  the 
number  should  not  exceed  seven,  at  least 
five  must  concur  in  the  decision;  and 
where  it  exceeded  seven,  seven  Members 
must  ag^ee  before  punishment  could  be 
inflicted.  The  secoiid  alteration  related 
to  domiciliary   visitfy  re{;ardiDg    which 


Ministers  were  ready  to  make  a  change  in 
the  Bill,  and  to  provide  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  if,  when  the  names  of  the  re- 
sidents were  called  over,  they  answered, 
and  showed  tlieroselves ;  when  this  was 
done,  the  visiting  party  should  not  have 
the  power  to  enter  the  House.  He  had 
stated  these  points,  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Roinnson  asked  if  a  verdict  would 
stand,  where  one  of  five  officers  dissented  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied  in  the  negative ; 
adding,  that  the  smaller  the  number  of 
Judges,  the  greater  was  the  necessity  for 
unanimity. 

Mr.  Warburton  asked,  whether,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  Courts-martial,  the 
commanding  officer  would  have  the  power 
of  sending  back  a  sentence  for  revision  ? 

Lord  Althorp  was  not  prepared  to  g^ve 
an  answer,  at  that  moment. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  0*Connell^  in  rising  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair,  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  that  great  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill  which  involved  the  right  of 
petitioning.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
abandon  any  part  of  his  own  opinion  for 
the  convenience  of  any  Gentleman  who 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  his  intention  not  to  yield  his  own 
judgment,  maturely  made  up,  upon  points 
even  of  that  description.  The  question 
before  the  House,  he  said,  was  one  of 
vital  importance  :  it  was  this — how  much 
of  the  British  Constitution  was  to  be  al- 
lowed hereafter  to  exist  in  Ireland  ?  How 
far  the  Legislative  Union  was  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  name,  or,  rather,  more  than 
an  absurd  mockery.  He  was  determined 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  upon  every  principle 
involved  in  what  he  might  still  call,  as  it 
was  not  passed,  this  atrocious  Bill.  He 
should  propose  the  following  amendment : 
— "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  preserve  inviolate  and  effectual 
the  undoubted  rights  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  peaceably  to  propose, 
prepare,  and  present  petitions,  for  redress 
of  grievance,  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament.''  He  wished  for  no 
tumultuous  proceedings  —  nothing  that 
could  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
either  actually,  constructively,  or  which 
tended  to  it.  Next,  he  asked  for  no  right 
to  be  preserved  but  the  right  of  petitioning 
for  redress  of    grievances — nothing  but 
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wliat  bona  Jide  Dilght  be  included  within 
that  description.  That  applied  to  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill,  which  gave  power  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  disperse  or  suppress 
any  meeting  for  whatever  purpose  it  had 
been  held.  It  required  no  sanction — no 
oath — no  evidence.  It  conferred  upon 
the  Lord-lieutenant  political  infallibility. 
As  to  the  assertions  of  the  noble  Lord^ 
they  were  (and  he  said  it  with  no  disre- 
spect) perfectly  ludicrous,  about  giving 
the  power  of  a  Judge  to  a  person  merely 
because  he  had  obtained  the  dignity  of  a 
captain.  Really  he  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  seriously  intended.  As  to  the  con- 
cessions of  the  noble  Lord,  they  were  of  a 
most  trivial  nature,  such  as  might  satisfy 
those  who  wished  to  be  satisfied,  but  they 
would  not  make  the  Bill  one  bit  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Irish.  He  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House  respectfully  but  firmly  of 
the  impression  this  Bill  would  produce  in 
Ireland :  the  whole  course  it  ran  would 
show  the  people  there  how  little  attention 
was  paid  to  their  interests,  and  how  in- 
different Parliament  was  to  their  rights. 
If  this  ought  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done ; 
but  he  entreated  the  House  to  pause  be- 
fore the  people  of  Ireland  were  taught  to 
despair  of  having  their  rights  protected,  or 
their  properties  defended,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  He  would  not  prophesy  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  in  Ireland, 
because  merely  to  prophesy  would  be  con- 
sidered directing ;  but  recollecting  that 
Great  Britain  had  never  done  justice  to 
Ire1and«-that  Ireland  had  never  derived 
any  advantage  from  the  Union — he  re-as- 
serted that  Ireland  had  never  derived  the 
slightest  benefit  fi*om  the  Union — and  he 
was  ready  to  meet  any  man  foot  to  foot 
upon  the  question.  He  challenged  any 
man  to  maintain  Uie  contrary :  he  (Mr. 
0*Connell)  could  appeal  to  history,  which 
showed  that  Ireland  had  been  treated 
with  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  with 
the  basest  treachery  [Interruption], 
He  was  ready  to  wait  until  Gentlemen 
were  ready  to  listen,  for  by  interrupting 
him  they  only  inconvenienced  themselves. 
The  value  of  the  right  of  petitioning  he 
apprehended  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
at  this  time  to  establish.  The  right  of 
petitioning  was  valuable  in  England ;  but 
was  it  not  peculiarly  valuable  in  Ireland, 
when  such  a  lamentable  degree  of  igno- 
rance was  displayed  in  Parliament  on  the 
affairs  of  tliat  country?  Was  not  the 
exercise  of  the  right  more  than  ever  ne- 


cessary, when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was' 
about  to  be  suspended,  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  at  an  end  ?  Was  it  not  neces- 
sary, he  asked,  that  the  people  should 
have  the  right  of  complaining,  if  the  ter- 
rific powers  given  to  tJie  Government  by 
this  Bill  were  abused?  Let  Gentlemen 
recollect  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  law  was  hereafter  to  be  ad* 
ministered  in  Ireland.  A  Gentleman  once 
told  him  that  he  was  member  of  a  Court- 
martial,  before  which  three  men  were  tried 
for  an  offence  to  which  the  punishment  of 
death  was  attached.  The  only  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced  againstthem  was  ez« 
tremely  slight.  The  Judge  Advocate, there-* 
fore,  remarked  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exercise  caution  in  dealing  with  them. 
When  they  were  brought  before  the  Court- 
martial,  the  Judge  Advocate  told  them 
that  if  they  admitted  their  guilt,  they 
would  be  pardoned.  The  men  were  in- 
duced to  admit  their  guilt,  and  they  were 
then  ordered  to  withdraw,  when  three 
members  of  the  Court-martial  voted  for, 
and  two  against,  a  verdict  of  guilty." 
The  men  were  then  sentenced  to  be  shot; 
but  this  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  The  Gentleman 
who  informed  him  of  this  was  one  of  the 
five  officers  on  the  Court-martial ;  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  prove 
this  case  before  any  tribunal.  If  the  horrible 
scenes  which  occurred  in  Ireland  when  the 
people  of  that  country  were  before  subject  to 
Courts-martial, should  again  be  re-enacted, 
were  they  not  to  be  allowed  to  state  their 
sufferings  and  grievances  in  petition  to 
that  House  ?  Could  any  man  who  read 
the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  and  considered 
the  powers  with  which  it  invested  the  Go- 
vernment and  its  officers,  say  that  the 
subject  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
petitioning  ?  The  Magistrates, constables, 
and  police  were  authorised  to  search 
houses  for  arms,  and  also  to  search  for 
strangers.  Was  not  this  a  power  which 
might  be  abused?  It  gave  the  officers  the 
right  of  ascertaining  the  ser  of  the  in- 
mates of  any  house ;  and  he  had  heard 
of  an  instance  in  which  officers — inilitia 
officers,  however,  he  was  bound  to  say^-« 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  a  similar 
power  actually  paraded  six  women  naked 
before  them,  under  pretence  of  proving 
that  there  were  no  men  in  the  house.  That 
was  a  fact  he  could  prove  if  it  was  thought 
necessary.  Under  this  Bill  there  was  a 
perfect  indemnity  for  thepersonscomposing 
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Courts-martial.  The  whole  kingdom,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  was 
to  be  subject  to  that  tribunal,  and,  con- 
sidering all  those  circumstances,  he  put  it 
again  to  the  House  whether  there  had  ever 
been  such  a  case  for  opening  ^de  the 
doors  of  Parliament  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  did  not  take  away  the  right  of 
petitioning.  No,  the  people  might  pe» 
tition,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant. That  was  the  mode  in  which  the 
sacred  right  of  petitioning  was  to  be  pre- 
served to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Bill 
certainly  allowed  one  person  to  petition. 
An  individual  might  sign  a  petition  and 
carry  it  round  to  the  houses  of  others  for 
signature ;  but  if  two  persons  met  for  the 
purpose  it  would  be  an  illegal  meeting  to 
petition,  and  might  be  suppressed.  He 
had  often  seen  the  disrespect  with  which 
petitions  were  treated  in  that  House,  when 
they  came  under  the  expressive  denomina- 
tion of  a  hole-and-corner  petition.  Such 
petitions  alone  could  henceforth  be  sent 
from  Ireland,  and  the  right  of  petitioning 
would  be  completely  suppressed.  What 
man  could  with  safety  attend  any  public 
meeting  for  any  purpose?  The  Bill  gave 
encouragement  to  spies  and  informers,  and 
a  person  of  that  description  had  only  to 
swear  that  any  man  was  at  a  meet- 
ing to  petition  to  subject  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Court-martial.  He 
addressed  himself  on  this  subject  more 
especially  to  English  Members.  The  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  petitioning  was  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  that  revolution  to  which 
every  Englishman  looked  back  with  pride. 
Without  this  right  flagrant  crimes  might 
be  committed  by  public  men  with  the 
most  perfect  impunity  in  ordinary  times ; 
but  when  the  Magistracy,  the  constabu- 
lary, the  army,  the  Government,  had 
such  frightful  powers  vested  in  them, 
Mras  it  just,  was  it  expedient,  to  deprive 
the  King's  Irish  subjects  of  the  power  of 
complaining  ?  He  had  heard  many  Mem- 
bers say,  that  they  supported  this  measure 
because  they  had  confidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  who  were  responsible  to 
a  Reformed  Parliament  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  exercised  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them.  Now,  he  begged  to  ask  those 
hon.  Members  respectfully  what  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers  amounted  to  if 
the  people  were  not  suffered  to  petition  ? 
Without  that  right  there  was  no  responsi- 
bility \  audi  without  responsibility,  what 


was  the  confidence  reposed  in  Ministers? 
He  begged  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered 
that  he  was  now  only  contending  for  the 
quiet,  orderly,  and  peaceable  right  of  pe-* 
titioning.  He  was  not  contending  for  the 
abuse  of  the  right,  nor  was  he  now  arguing 
for  the  existence  of  any  political  association. 
He  said  nothing  at  present  of  any  political 
club  or  union.  The  Political  Unions  were 
in  great  disfavour  this  year,  though  they 
had  abundant  protection  and  praise  be- 
stowed on  them  last  year.  They  were 
made  use  of  whilst  their  assistance  was 
deemed  necessary ;  but,  being  no  longer 
wanted,  they  were  flung  overboard.  He, 
however,  was  not  at  present  contending 
for  the  existence  of  those  political  bodies 
— he  confined  himself  to  fairly-assembled 
meetings,  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  All  he  required  was,  that 
when  grievances  were  felt  by  persons,  they 
should  have  the  countenance  of  their  more 
influential  neighbours  in  coming  together, 
discussing  their  grievances,  and  petitioningf 
the  legislature.  This  was  all  he  was  con- 
tending for — it  was  a  miserable  remnant, 
a  rag,  of  the  British  Constitution.  It 
might  be  said,  that  his  motion  ought  to  be 
opposed  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
demand ;  but  he  would  take  it,  because  if 
that  right  existed,  despotism  would  not 
be  complete.  It  had  been  said  if  a  free 
Press  had  been  established  in  Constanti- 
nople, an  end  would  be  put  to  the  tyranny 
that  reigned  there ;  so,  if  the  right  of  pe- 
tition was  still  continued,  the  constitution 
of  Constantinople  would  not  be  diffused 
into  Ireland,  and  the  steel  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  would  be  blunted.  Pan* 
dora's  red  box  had  been  opened ;  let  the 
right  of  petitioning  be  preserved,  and 
hope  would  yet  remain  at  the  bottom. 
Whatever  opinions  might  be  entertained 
on  other  parts  of  the  measure,  no  man 
could  contend  that  Ministers  had  made 
out  any  case  against  petitioning.  The 
outrages  on  which  they  relied  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  of  petitioning.  The 
Whitefeet  would  not  be  affected  by  de- 
priving the  people  of  Ireland  of  that  right* 
In  what  instance  was  it  alleged  that  the 
right  had  been  abused  ?  The  only  prose- 
cutions arising  out  of  public  meetings  had 
sprung  from  anti-tithe  meetings.  And 
was  it  to  prevent  the  people  from  petition- 
ing against  tithes  that  the  right  was  to  be 
taken  from  them  ?  If  facts  made  the  im- 
pression in  that  House  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  makei  he  could  state  many* 
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The  proceedings  at  the  Assizes  now  going 
on  proved  that  the  province  of  Munster 
was  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
He  happened  to  know  that  the  county  of 
Clare  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity ; 
and,  at  the  recent  Assizes,  the  number  of 
criminals  tried  was  very  small.  Among 
those  tried,  was  a  man  for  the  administra- 
tion of  illegal  oaths ;  and  respecting  this 
roan,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
most  respectable  Catholic  clergyman — the 
reverend  Mr.  Fahy — in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  prisoner,  on  lieing  sentenced,  said 
^— ^'  My  Lord, lam  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not 
guilty."  Again,  it  appeared  from  the  lastad- 
dressof  the  Judge  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
that  there  were  hardly  any  offences  to  be 
tried  at  the  assizes  tiiere — that,  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  npwanls  of  300,000,  there  were 
only  seventeen  prisoners  ifor  trial  in  the 
calendar.  Again,  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Cork  were  in  a  similar  tranquil  state. 
But  all  these  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
utmost  tranquillity  prevailed,  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  this  cruel  and 
tyrannical  Bill.  The  T^ord-Heu tenant,  by 
bis  "  order,'*  had  the  power  of  placing  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  and  innocent  persons  might 
render  themselves  liable  to  punishment  for 
offences  committed  under  it,  before  they 
could  be  aware  that  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  resided  was  subject  to 
its  provisions.  In  fact,  the  measure  had 
all  the  worst  crimes  and  qualities  attri- 
buted to  the  odious  and  execrable  Inquisi- 
tion. He  thanked  the  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  for  mentioning  Algiers,  and  he, 
unhesitatingly,  pronounced  this  measure 
worse  than  any  ever  known  at  Algiers. 
It  was  not  the  Lord-lieutenant*s  proclama- 
tion, but  his  ''order'*  that  was  required 
to  make  any  meeting  illegal,  and  bring  it 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Every 
one  knew  what  a  proclamation  was — it 
must  appear  in  the  Gazette,  but  who  could 
define  what  constituted  a  Lord-lieu tenant*s 
order.  He  supposed  it  might  be  either 
verbal  or  written.  There  was  nothing 
stated  in  the  Bill  to  show  the  contrary. 
But  what  had  been  done  at  public  meetings 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppress  them  ? 
There  had  been  no  breach  of  the  ]>eace  at 
any  public  meetings ;  and  the  only  com- 
plaint he  had  heard  was,  that  at  some  of 
those  meetings  inflammatory  language  had 
been  used.  Inflammatory  language  could 
do  little  mischief  unless  it  was  published, 
for  its  influence  must  necessarily  be  con- 


fined to  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  de- 
livered ;  and  if  it  was  published,  was  not 
there  the  most  severe  libel  law  in  tb«  world 
to  meet  it  ?  There  was  a  law  to  prevent 
libel — a  law  to  prevent  sedition — a  law  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace—- a  law 
sufficient,  as  be  contended,  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  the  right  of  petitioning ;  and  as, 
no  doubt,  there  were  many  independent 
Members  in  that  House,  he  would  put  it 
to  those  Members  whether  the  peof^e  of 
Ireland  should  be  deprived  of  that  sacred 
right  without  any  cause  shown  or  any  ne- 
cessity proved  ?  To  put  that  question  to 
issue,  he  should  propose  the  resolution 
which  he  had  already  stated,  by  way  of 
instruction  to  the  Committee.  The  hon« 
and  learned  Member  concluded  by  reading 
his  Motion. 

LordAUhorp  was  not  quite  sure  whether, 
according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  quite  justified  in  moving  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed. He  had  always  heard  it  laid  down 
as  a  rule  of  that  House,  that  instructions 
to  a  Committee,  not  giving  that  Com- 
mittee power  beyond  what  it  possessed 
before,  could  not  be  moved.  The  Com- 
mittee already  possessed  the  power  of 
altering  the  clause  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  referred,  and,  there- 
fore, his  instruction,  to  say  the  least,  was 
unnecessary.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  moving  of  such  an  instniction  could 
only  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 
Ti)e  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  tolji 
the  House,  that  he  wished  to  take  its  opin- 
ion upon  three  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions— first,  upon  the  impropriety  of  abol- 
ishing the  right  of  petition;  next,  upon 
the  impropriety  of  abolishing  the  Trial  by 
Jury ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  impolicy  of 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpug  Act. 
Taking  these  questions  as  abstract  ques- 
tions, it  would,  no  doubt,  be  favourable 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman^s 
object  to  ask  the  House,  whether  it  was 
favourably  disposed  or  not  to  the  right  of 
petition ;  for  there  could  be  no  question 
that  every  Member  would  agree  Uiat  the 
right  of  petition  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rights  enjoyed  by  British  «d)ject8« 
But  the  question  now  was,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  as 
to  make  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
suspend  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not 
entirely,  certain  rights  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  petitioningi  but 
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which  were  not  the  right  of  petitioning 
itself.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
■aid,  that  hy  the  first  clause  of  this  Bill  the 
right  of  petitioning  was  done  away  with 
altogether.  Now,  nothing  could  be  a  great- 
er exaggeration  than  such  a  statement; 
for  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  merely  said, 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  might,  by  order, 
prohibit  or  suppress  the  meeting  of  any 
assembly  deemed  by  him  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  or  inconvenient  to  the 
doe  administration  of   the  law.      From 
these  words  he  thought  it  evident  that  the 
Lord-lieutenant,    who  was   a  responsible 
officer,  and  whose  responsibility,  in  the 
feeling  of  Parliament,  was  not  diminished 
but  increased  by  the  present  Bill,  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  suppress  any  meeting 
which  was  not  deemed  by  him  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  &c.     He  admitted 
that  there  were  other  clauses  of  the  Bill 
by  which  no  meeting  for  petitioning  Par- 
liament  could   be  held  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant;   but  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  Gentleman  was    decidedly  in    error 
when  he  contended  that  no  meeting  could 
be  held  for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of 
Ireland,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
that  officer.     He  must,  on  the  contrary, 
contend,  that  so  far  from  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning being  done  away  with  altogether 
in  Ireland,   it  was  not  done  away  with 
even  in  the  proclaimed  districts,  for,  un- 
questionably, petitions  might  be  circulated 
from  man  to  man,  and  as  many  signatures 
as    possible    obtained    in    that  manner. 
^*  But,''  said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, **  Petitions  signed  in  this  way  have 
not  the  same  eifect  as  petitions  agreed  to 
at  public  meetings."   .  He  contended  that 
petitions  obtained  in  this  private  manner 
could  only  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  subscribed  them ; 
and  that  petitions  voted  at  public  meet- 
ings might  fairly  be  taken  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  districts  in  which  such  meet- 
ings were  held.     In  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  however,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  opinion  of  a  public  meeting 
was  not  so  much  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
district  in  which  it  was  held  as  it  generally 
was,  and  as,  constitutionally  speaking;  it 
ought  to  be  considered.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  arguing  the  pro- 
priety of  his  instruction,  had  travelled  out 
of  that  question,  and  bad  treated    the 


House  with  an  invective  against  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  were  not  at  all 
connected  with  his  proposition.  The 
proper  season  for  discussing  the  clauses 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  objected  would  be  in  the  Committee. 
As  to  the  clause  making  any  place  where 
a  party  was  detained  under  this  Act  a 
lawful  gaol  for  his  detention,  it  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance to  those  who  supported  the  Bill. 
The  objections  taken  to  it  were  strong, 
and  he  was  therefore  not  inclined  to  insist 
upon  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  also  argued,  as  if,  after  the  state- 
ment which  he  (Lord  Althorp)  had  made 
to  the  House  in  moving  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  the  right  of  search  by  night  was 
continued  by  this  Bill.  He  was  prepared 
to  insist,  that  after  the  alteration  which  he 
had  just  mentioned,  there  could  be  no. 
search  by  night,  either  for  persons  or  for 
arms,  under  the  present  Bill.  The  right 
of  searching  for  arms  by  night  exi^bed 
under  a  law  at  present  in  force,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  fbr  the 
present  Bill  either  to  give  or  to  continue 
it.  As  to  the  right  of  meeting  to  peti- 
tion in  a  district  proclaimed  as  disturbed, 
he  really  saw  nothing  m6ie  mischievous, 
nothing  more  likely  to  continue  the  dis- 
turbances which  all  sides  wished  to  check, 
than  the  assembling  of  large  meetings, 
at  which  discussions  were  to  take  place 
similar  to  those  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  Dublin.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  if  inflammatory 
language  were  used  at  such  meetings,  it 
was  open  to  prosecution.  Now,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  knew  well  enough  how  inflam- 
matory language  might  be  used  without 
coming  imder  the  lash  of  the  law.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  seditious  language  in  the  county 
of  Clare.  An  hon.  Member,  bnt  he 
forgot  what  hon.  Member,  had  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  man 
thus  prosecuted  was  a  Government  spy. 
If  he  were,  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
Crown  had  been  his  prosecutor  ?  He  was 
afraid  that  in  arguing  the  impropriety  of 
this  instruction,  he  had  gone  further  into 
the  question  than  he  ought  to  have  gone ; 
but  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  it 
was  not  proposed  to  give  to  the  Committee 
any  power  which  it  had  not  at  present, 
if  it  thought  proper  to  ezeidst  it,  tli« 
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ouly  effect  of  yielding  to  this  proposition 
would  be,  to  discuss  the  same  question 
over  again,  and  thus  to  delay  the  im- 
mediate passing  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
explained  the  grounds  on  which  he  thought 
that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward  now,  as  to  the  abstract  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition,  and  upon  those 
very  grounds  he  must  state  his  conviction 
to  DCi  that  his  instruction  was  not  called 
for. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  that  those 
Irish  Members  who  opposed  the  present 
Bill,  did  not  merit  the  accusation  of 
having  opposed  it  merely  for  the  sake 
of  thwarting  the  measures  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  say  that,  whenever  their  measures 
were  beneficial  to  the  nation,  he  would 
not  oppose  them ;  but  as  he  considered 
this  Dill  in  a  very  different  light,  he 
felt  it  not  only  his  bounden  duty,  but 
also  the  duty  of  every  Irish  Member,  to 
oppose  it  in  all  its  stages.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  two-fold — to  suppress 
predial  and  political  agitation.  No  one 
could  object  to  that  part  of  it  which 
had  for  its  design  the  suppression  of 
the  former  species  of  agitation  which  led 
continually  to  outrage ;  but  everybody 
must  disagree  with  that  portion  of  it 
which  related  to  political  agitation.  A 
course  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution might  be  pursued  which  would 
effect  the  suppression  of  the  latter  sort 
of  agitation.  It  was  well  known  that 
an  Act  had  existed  fully  sufficient  for 
this  latter  case,  and  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  advised  the 
adoption  of  it — for  he  seemed  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  chief  adviser  of 
Grovemment — he  would  have  the  whole 
of  the  House  in  his  favour.  The  Act 
he  alluded  to  was  the  10th  George 
4th,  chapter  the  first.  He  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  why  he  had 
not  made  use  of  that  Act.  If  he  had, 
the  English  Members  of  that  House 
would  have  taken  it  up,  and  asked,  why 
break  in  upon  the  Constitution,  when  he 
had  already  the  power  of  suppressing  agi- 
tation by  suppressing  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  for  Dublin  ?  That  would 
have  been  done  some  time  ago,  had  not 
the  Act  expired  just  at  the  moment  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  When  such 
an  Act  could  now  be  revived  and  put  in 
force,  he  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  should  come  forward  and  ask 


the  House  to  arm  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  with  monstrously  unconstitutional 
powers.  He  called  upon  Ministers  to 
withdraw  the  present  Bill,  and  to  put  in 
force  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the  10th 
George  4th,  which  would  be  found 
fully  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes.  If 
they  did  so,  however  painful  it  might  be 
to  him,  he  would  give  them  his  support. 
All  sensible  and  reflecting  men  mast  feel 
that  Ministers  were  acting  unwisely  and 
inconsistently  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  that  the  measures  they  were  now 
endeavouring  to  pass  would,  when  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  was  cooled  down, 
be  a  blot  upon  their  escutcheon  that  they 
could  not  easily  wipe  away.  Besides,  he 
further  complained,  that  the  present  mea- 
sures would  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  for.  Would 
they  put  a  stop  to  noon-day  murder  and 
midnight  assassination?  He  maintained 
that  they  would  do  no  such  thing.  The 
evidence  given  before  the  Irish  Committee, 
showed  y  that  the  acts  of  violence  complained 
of  were  the  result  of  vexation,  and  that 
scarcely  one  case  of  outrage  had  lately 
occurred  in  Ireland  which  was  not  caused 
by  some  unnecessary  aggression.  The 
present  measures  were  evidently  brought 
forward  to  please  one  party,  but  the  result 
would  be,  that  they  would  please  none. 
With  respect  to  the  first  clause,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  that  it  did  away  with  tlie  right 
of  petitioning.  He  also  contended,  that 
within  the  last  three  years  crime,  instead 
of  having  increased  in  Ireland,  had  dimin- 
ished, whilst  in  England  the  proportion 
was  doubled,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
number  of  committals  during  that  period. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
opposite,  whether  he  meant  to  persevere  in 
this  measure,  and  whether  he  meant  to 
apply  it  to  the  collection  of  tithes?  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  All  that  the  present 
Bill  could  do,  would  be  to  suppress  dis- 
turbance for  awhile — for  a  short  day— 
when  it  would  appear  again  with  tenfold 
violence. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment  t 
Ayes  60;  Noes  125— Majority  65. 

Another  division  took  place,  on  the 
question  '*  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"  when  the  nnmbers  were :  Ayes 
151 ;  Noes  34— Majority  117. 
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List  of  the  Ayes 

ENGLAND. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Beaoderk,  Major 
Bowes^  John 
Buckingham y  J.  S. 
Cobbett,  WilUam 
Collier,  J. 
Cornish,  James 
EUis,  Wynn 
FaitbfoU,  George 
Fielden,  John 
Gaise,  Sir  W.  B. 
Gully,  John 
Hall,  Benjamin 
Handley,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  John 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hutt,  William 
James,  William 
Lister,  Ellis 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Potter,  Richard 
Rippon,  C. 
Tayteure,  W. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Warburton,  Henry 
Wilks,  John 
Wood,  Alderman 

SCOTLAhD. 

Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  James 
Wallace,  Robert 

JRELANO. 


on  the  first  cUvisum. 

Baldwin,  H. 
^  Barry,  G.  S. 
Butler,  Colonel 
Daunt,  W.  O.  N. 
Finn,  William  F, 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Gal  way,  J.  M. 
Lalor,  Patrick 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Alaclaughlin,  L. 
Martin,  John 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  Colonel 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  John 
0*Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  Charles 
O'Connor,  Fejigus 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Ferrall,  Moore 
Roche,  William 
Roche,  David 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  Edward 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 

TELLERS. 

G rattan,  Henry 
O  'Connell,  Maurice 


Tynte,  C  K. 


Paired  off. 

Wigney,  Isaac 


House  in  Committee. 

On  the  Question  being  put,  '*  That  the 
preamble  be  postponed," 

Mr.  0* Connell  rose  and  said,  that  the 
preamble  contained  a  recital  to  which  he 
entirely  objected.  It  set  forth — "And 
whereas  divers  meetings  and  assemblies, 
inconsistent  with  the  public  peace  and 
safety,  and  with  the  exercise  of  regular 
Government,  have  for  some  time  past  been 
held  in  Ireland  ;  and  whereas  the  laws  now 
in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  the 
said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  further  progress  of  the  same." 
Now,  he  denied  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
He  would  say,  with  great  respect,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  false  assertion  in- 
troduced into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Any- 
thing so  utterly  devoid  of  truth  never  had 
been  before  declared  in  a  public  Assembly, 
as  that  the  laws  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  found  inefBcient  for  the 


suppression  of  disturbance  and  the  presenr* 
ation  of  property.  Mark !  It  was  knowu 
by  the  experience  of  England,  and  by  the 
experience  of  Ireland,  that  disturbance  was 
always  suppressed  by  the  effectual  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  Wherever  they  bad 
carried  the  law  stiictly  into  effect  they  put 
an  end  to  disturbance.  This  was  a  matter 
of  fact«  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
every  man — ^bome  out  by  the  Report  on 
their  Table — borne  out  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  Ireland.  That  recital  which  he 
had  read,  was  falsifying  the  statements 
made  by  the  Judges  of  the  Iand«  They 
were  stigmatized  by  the  declaration,  which 
stated,  in  opposition  to  their  opinion,  thai 
the  laws  were  found  inadequate  to  the  sup* 
pression  of  disturbance.  If  they  wished 
to  place  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  an  unpleasant  predicament^ 
they  could  not  have  adopted  a  better 
course.  In  Ireland,  they  all  knew  that  • 
Special  Commission  had  been  found  taf- 
ficient  to  repress  disturbance;  and  yett 
with  complete  knowledge  of  that  fact,  tney 
stated  the  very  reverse  in  this  preamble. 
The  fact  was  declared  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee — it  was  also  stated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  tbis» 
precisely  the  contrary  was  set  forth  in  the 
preamble.  He  defied  any  one  to  show  him 
an  instance  where  the  Special  Commission 
had  not  produced  the  effect  which  he  had 
stated.  He  therefore  should  say,  that 
part  of  the  preamble  was  totally  untrue, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  unac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  its  incor- 
rectness. He  should  therefore  move,  that 
after  the  words  **  that  the  preamble  be 
postponed,"  there  be  added  these  words : 
'*  the  same  containing  an  untrue  recital.** 
Mr.  Cohhett  said,  the  preamble  of  every 
Bill  ought  to  be  strictly  true.  He  recol- 
lected a  Bill  with  which  he  was  connected 
having  been  brought  before  the  Lords. 
The  first  thing  their  Lordships  did^ 
was  to  inquire  whether  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  was  true.  He  proved  that  it  was 
not  true,  or  rather  he  threw  it  on  the 
opposite  party  to  show  that  it  was  true. 
This  could  not  be  done,  and  their  Lord- 
ships proceeded  no  further  in  the  business. 
He  had  examined  the  preamble  of  this 
Bill,  and  in  his  opinion,  every  word  con- 
tained in  it  was  false.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  allegation,  or  to 
justify  them  in  taking  away  the  protection 
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of  the  Constitution  from  Ireland,  and 
leaving  the  people  of  that  country  without 
Judges  or  Juries.  Would  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  as  it  was  called  (and  some- 
times, he  believed  in  jest),  proceed  to  take 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland — to  dispense 
with  the  functions  of  Judges  and  Juries 
in  that  country,  without  anv  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure  :  He  trusted, 
that  they  would  not  do  so.  If  they  did, 
he  knew  what  must  be  the  opinion  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  that  House — he 
knew  what  must  be  the  opinion  of  all 
mankind  with  respect  to  such  a  transac- 
tion. He  should  heartily  second  the 
Amendment,  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  divide  the 
House  on  the  question,  and  carry  his 
point. 

Mr.  Montagtte  Chapman  opposed  the 
Amendment.  He  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  not  pass  the  Bill 
without  some  qualifications. 

Mr.  G'Dwyer  condemned  the  preamble 
as  untrue.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  endeavoured  to  prove  its  correct^ 
ness  by  adducing  evidence  on  which  a  man 
could  not  be  convicted  even  of  petty  larceny. 
The  preamble  declared  that  there  was  in 
Ireland  "  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  property.''  Had  they  any 
evidence  of  such  a  conspiracy  ?  Did  the 
numerous  landed  proprietors  in  that  House 
bear  out  the  allegation  ?  He  denied,  that 
such  a  conspiracy  existed  against  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland.  \\(t  repudiated 
the  assertion  as  a  gross  untruth.  He  ap- 
pealed to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
Ireland,  to  say,  whether  a  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  property  prevailed 
Uiere?  They  would,  he  was  confident, 
declare  that  rents  were  never  better  paid 
than  at  present.  Had  tithes  been  spoken 
of,  the  case  would  have  been  diflcrent. 
He  admitted,  that  there  was  in  Ireland 
a  fixed,  settled,  determined  resolution, 
(which  he  heartily  applauded)  not  to  pay 
tithes.  There  was  another  part  of  that 
preamble  to  which  he  objected.  It  spoke 
of  "  meetings  and  assemblies  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety."  Now, 
he  would  aver,  tliat  the  meetings  here 
alluded  to  as  being  held  in  Ireland  were 
not  contrary  to  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. The  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
to  put  down  in  Ireland  tliat  system  which 
had  saved  the  country  from  a  sanguinary 
Revolution — he  meant  the  right  to  petition 


for  a  redress  of  grievances.  What  was 
the  chief  beauty  of  the  Constitution  of 
England  ?  It  was  to  be  found  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  meet  and  to  petition. 
He  came  into  that  House  by  the  force  of 
strong  popular  feelings,  and  he  would  re- 
sist to  the  last  so  atrocious  and  tyrannical 
a  measure.  It  was  his  determination  to 
support  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  ajid 
to  divide  the  House  with  him. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  the  opposi* 
tion  to  the  preamble  would  be  extremely 
reasonable  at  the  proper  time,  but  the 
postponement  of  it  was  only  m  matter  of 
ibrm.  It  must  be  consideried  hereafter. 
It" was  said,  that  the  existing  laws  were 
sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  disturb-, 
ance  in  Ireland,  while  at  the  very  tame 
time  it  'was  admitted  that  some  new  Uwt 
were  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  that 
country.  If  new  laws  were  conaiderad 
necessary,  then  it  was  clear  that  the  pre- 
sent laws  were  insufficient.  He  shonld 
vote  against  the  Amendment  There  was, 
however,  one  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  He  did  not  approve  of 
giving  over  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  a  military  tribunal. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  the  preamble  set 
forth  that  'Hhe  laws  now  in  force  in 
Ireland  are  inadequate  to  the  prompt  and 
effectual  suppression  of  disturbance.''  But 
if  the  report  to  which  he  had  referred  were 
true,  if  the  statement  of  the  Chief  Justice 
were  correct,  then  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  preamble  nor  for  the  Bill.  He 
had  not  been  contradicted  in  his  state- 
ment, and  he  defied  any  man  to  contradict 
him.  Where  had  the  law,  when  properly 
administered,  been  found  ineffectual?  On 
the  first  or  second  reading  of  a  bill  they 
argued  on  the  general  principle;  but  in 
the  Committee  he  wanted  to  come  at 
particulars.  He  wanted  proof  of  what 
was  asserted  in  the  preamble;  he  called 
for  that  proof;  and  if  it  were  not  given, 
then  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House 
to  carry  this  measure  with  any  show  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  said,  he  would 
support  the  Amendment  on  the  ground 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin — namely,  that  there  was  no  found- 
ation for  the  recital.  The  laws  which 
came  under  his  own  knowledge  in  his 
practice,  showed  there  was  no  want  of 
Jurors  to  try,  or  evidence  to  give  testimony 
at  the  late  Special  Commissions.  When 
last  July  Lord  Roden  made  a  statement 
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in  the  other  House  of  the  supposed  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  law  to  put  down  lawless 
associations,  and  instanced  the  frequency 
of  midnight  meetings,  of  fire-signals, 
blowing  of  horns,  &c.  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  reason  for  putting  those 
districts  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  Lord 
Melbourne  said  the  evil  was  not  of  to-day, 
it  was  but  too  frequent  for  the  last  seventy 
years ;  and  the  application  for  greater 
powers  being  refused,  the  Magistrates  and 
Gentlemen,  to  put  down  the  outrages, 
made  a  collection  of  several  hundred 
pounds,  and  bestirred  themselves  in  their 
duty*  The  consequences  immediately  were, 
that  peace  and  order  were  restored.  He 
should  give  his  support  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
DuUiu. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  read  one  sentence 
from  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  a  short 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  having  done 
so,  he  should  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
determine  how  far  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  the 
preamble  was  negatived  by  tlie  report, 
could  be  considered  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  preamble  stated 
that  "  Whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  in 
Ireland  have  been  found  inadequate  to 
the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of 
the  said  mischiefs.''  This  allegation  was 
said  to  contain  a  statement  which  was  at 
variance  with  fact,  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the 
laws  were  adequate  to  the  "  prompt  and 
effectual  suppression  of  the  mischiefs," 
including  not  only  '*  outrages  against 
person  and  property,''  but  ''  dangerous 
associations,"  which,  be  it  remembered, 
never  formed  part  of  the  inquiry  under- 
taken by  the  Committee  ;  therefore  their 
report  could  not  negative  that  portion  of 
the  preamble,  even  tliough  it  should  be 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  tlie  rest — a 
thing  he  utterly  denied.  The  Committee 
state  in  their  Report  '*  that  although  it  is 
quite  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench  in  his  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Queen's  County, 
that  the  ordinary  and  regular  laws  had 
been  found  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
various  Whiteboy  associations  which  have 
from  time  to  time  existed,  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  every  instance  every  associa- 
tion has  made  itself  complete  masters  of 
the  county  where  it  has  been  formed,  and 
committed  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  enor- 


mities with  impunity  for  a  considerable 
period  before  the  enforcement  of  tlw 
powers  of  the  law  has  produced  a  remedy/' 
Could  it  be  said,  after  this,  that  the  Report 
negatived  the  allegation  "  that  the  laws 
now  in  force  had  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of 
the  mischiefs  ?  "  But  the  Report  proceeded 
— '*  In  point  of  fact,  although  the  law  has, 
in  general,  proved  sufficiently  strong  and 
effectual  for  the  ultimate  suppression  of 
Whiteboy  associations,  it  has  not  been 
efiectual  in  affording  protection  to  the 
public  against  being  exposed  to  the  crimes 
and  atrocities  of  those  conspiracies  for  a 
considerable  period  previous  to  their  being 
completely  repressed."  Would  any  man 
tell  him,  after  this,  that  the  Report  nega- 
tived the  preamble  in  its  ttatementy  thai 
"  the  existing  laws  were  not  adequate  to 
the  prompt  and  effectual"  (those  were  the 
twoemphatic  words)/*  prompt  and  effectual 
suppression  of  the  mischiefs?"  No:  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  they  wer«. 
If  the  Committee  thought  the  existing  law 
adequate  for  the  suppression  of  the  mis- 
chief, why  did  they  recommend  the  Legis- 
lature to  strengthen  the  law  ?  If  it  vras 
then  necessary  to  arm  the  Government 
with  additional  strength,  it  was  now  still 
more  necessary  to  do  so.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  preamble  being  contradicted,  it  was 
fully  borne  out  and  strengthened  by  the 
authority  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin. 

Mr.  Hume  was  greatly  surprised  that 
any  person  could  for  a  moment  consider 
the  preamble  substantiated  by  the  Report. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  about  these 
outrages  being  carried  on  with  impunity 
for  a  long  time  before  the  laws  could  have 
their  due  effect  in  suppressing  them,  whose 
fault  was  this — who  were  to  blame  for  this 
long  impunity  for  crime  ?  Why,  the  Ma- 
gistracy and  the  Government  themselves. 
Indeed,  he  himself  considered  the  Report 
conveyed  a  censure  on  the  Magistrates 
and  Government,  for  their  indolence  and 
inactivity.  He  denied  that  the  Report 
proposed  anything  like  the  monstrously 
atrocious  Bill  now  brought  forward.  The 
utmost  it  recommended  was  Special  Com- 
missions. With  respect  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  he  fully  concurred  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  in 
protesting  against  the  preamble.  The 
usage  of  the  I  louse,  however,  was  to  post- 
pone the  agreement  to  the  preamble  of 
any   Bill  till   the   various    provisions  or 
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clauses  of  that  Bill  were  discussed  ;  then 
the  preamble  might  be  made  correspondent 
to  the  clauses  as  agreed  to.  A  preamble 
could  hardly  be  agreed  to,  before  it  were 
known  what  the  provisions  were.  He 
should  therefore  suggest  to  that  hen.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  let  the  preamble  be 
for  the  present  postponed,  and  for  the 
House  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  clauses.  These 
being  disposed  of,  the  objections  to  the 
preamble  might  be  brought  forward,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  inclined  to  protest 
against  it  than  he  was. 

Mr.  O'Connell  reiterated  his  former 
assertion  that  the  Report  negatived  the 
preamble,  but  was  willing,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  that  the  six 
Judges,  in  theu:  charges  to  Grand  Juries, 
had  completelycontradicted  the  allegations 
in  the  preamble ;  that  such  '*  alarm  and 
intimidation '^  had  been  created  **  as  ma- 
terially to  impede  the  due  course  of  public 
justice,  and  to  frustrate  the  ordinary  modes 
of  criminal  prosecution."  On  the  contrary, 
it  appeared,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  fullest 
evidence  had  been  procured.  The  indi- 
vidual, for  instance,  who  had  murdered  the 
Maddoxes,  was  hanged  at  the  present 
Assizes.  Was  the  ordinary  mode  of 
criminal  prosecution  frustrated  here  ?  In 
short,  it  was  a  bill  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  tithe  ;  and  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, with  all  due  respect,  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  such  was 
not  really  and  truly  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Meath,  had  only  to  repeat  what  he 
had  distinctly  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
— namely,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Government  to  make  this  Act  in  any 
way  available  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
civil  process,  whether  for  the  recovery  of 
rent  or  tithes.  He  had  also  stated,  that 
the  mere  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  would  not  alone  afford  a  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Act  into  any  par- 
ticular district,  but  that  in  cases  where  it 
had  been  introduced,  the  property  of  the 
clergy  had  as  much  right  to  be  protected 
by  it  as  the  property  of  any  other  indivi- 
duals, and  that  protection  would  be  af- 
forded by  this  Act. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  had  no  doubt,  after 
this  explanation,  that  the  Act  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  collection  of  tithes.    He 


maintained  that  there  was  no  ''conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  property/'  with  the 
exception  of  tithe  property;  and  asked 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  to  state  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  other  rights  of  pro- 
perty that  were  invaded  in  Ireland  ?  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by 
rights  of  property?  Against  tithes,  he 
repeated,  there  did  exist  a  conspiracy, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  in- 
troduce the  word  "  tithes"  into  the  pre- 
amble, he  (Mr.  James  Grattan)  should 
support  that  part  of  it,  but  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  affirm,  that  ^*  pro« 
perty"  generally  was  attacked.  Let  the 
House  understand  the  preamble  as  being 
(exclusive  of  its  application  to  public 
meetings,)  solely  directed  against  conspi- 
racies in  opposition  to  tithes,  and  against 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  Stanley :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  him,  *^  what  be  considered  to-  be 
rights  of  property  ?  '*  He  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  answer  the  hpn.  Gentleman. 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  right  of  property 
that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  let  bis 
own  land  to  whom  he  pleased.  He  oen- 
sidered  it  to  be  a  right  of  property,  that  a 
man  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  land 
from  whom  he  pleased.  It  was  a  right  of 
property  to  cultivate  land  as  a  man 
pleased.  It  was  a  right  of  property  that  a 
man  should  be  maintained  in  the  safe  and 
secure  enjoyment  of  his  dwelling  and  his 
land,  without  being  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  nightly  marauders  and  murderers, 
terrifying  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  burn- 
ing their  houses  over  their  heads,  dragging 
them  from  their  beds,  murdering  them  at 
their  doors,  and  parading  the  roads  and  high- 
ways by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  commission 
of  every  atrocity.  Rights  of  property  I  Had 
the  hon.  Gentleman  read  the  accounts 
recently  received  of  a  murder  committed 
within  these  few  days  ?  A  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  had  been  brutally 
massacred  in  the  noon-day  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  on  the  borders  of  Waterford, 
near  the  residence  of  the  member  for 
the  city  of  Waterford — that  hon.  Member 
who  denied  the  existence  of  disturbance  in 
his  part  of  the  country.  This  unfortunate 
gentleman,  who  was  described  to  be  a 
most  inoffensive  man,  was  met  on  the  high 
road  by  a  party  of  ruffians,  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  the  county 
mentioned.  [A  Member  said,  that  the 
murder  took  place  near  New  Ross,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.]  It  mattered  not  as 
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to  the  precise  spot ;  he  believed  the  trans- 
action happened  at  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary ; 
but,  he  repeated,  the  circumstance  was  not 
materlah  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  murder 
was  committed  on  the  high  road,  in  the 
noon-day,  on  an  inoffensive,  liberal,  and 
indulgent  landlord,  without  information  or 
assistance  being  rendered  by  any.  This 
gentleman  was  brutally  massacred,  and 
after  death  his  head  was  so  beaten  with 
stones,  that  his  features  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  the  gig  in  which  he  tra- 
velled was  left  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  as  a  sign  and  intimation  of  the  scene 
of  blood  to  all  who  passed  by.  What 
was  this  gentleman's  offence?  He  had 
ventured  to  eject  a  tenant  two  years  ago, 
and  was  about  to  put  in  a  distraint  for 
rent  on  the  following  day;  but,  on  all 
hands,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  he 
was  a  harmlefis  and  inoffensive  man,  and 
a  good  landlord.  Was  this  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  ?  Let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  act  for  which  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  had  been  brutally 
murdered  was  a  simple  enforcement  of  the 
payment  of  rent  due,  without  any  features 
of  oppression  or  harshness  ;  it  was  no  case 
of  tithes.  The  Act  protected  the  right  of 
every  man  to  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  highway.  "  Here,"  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  "  is  a  murder  openly  com- 
mitted in  mid-day,  with  no  cause  of  pro- 
vocation except  the  enforcement  of  a  legal 
right.  Tell  me,  after  this,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tithes,  there  exists  no  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  property,  and  that 
murders  and  outrages  such  as  this  may  be 
put  down  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law." 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  he  and  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  fully  concurred 
in  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
manifested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
upon  this  subject.  There  was  no  Gentle- 
man on  his  side  of  the  House,  who  did  not 
feel  every  sentiment  of  horror  and  repro- 
bation of  such  a  crime.  In  this  case  there 
had  certainly  been  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  property,  if  the  facts  were  really  such  as 
had  been  represented.  But  thebloodof  this 
man  was  yet  fresh.  Did  this  fact,  which 
happened  four  days  ago,  justify  the  allega- 
tions in  the  preamble,  which  was  framed 
lonjij  before  ?  Why  wjis  this  stratagem 
made  use  of — this  fact  brought  forward, 
just  as  the  House  werci  ontering  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Bill  ?     Was   it  not  an 
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attempt  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  thus  in  the  outset,  by  an  account 
of  some  horrible  murder  ?  The  question 
was  not  whether  an  isolated  crime  had 
been  committed  or  not,  but  whether  the 
allegations  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Bill  were  true  or  false?  He  contended 
that  they  were  false.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  repeat  that  this 
was  not  a  tithe  bill,  though  he  himself 
(Mr.  Shell)  thought  it  was.  He  now, 
therefore,  called  upon  the  noble  Lord  to 
introduce  the  clause  he  had  promised  when 
bringing  the  Bill  in,  that  this  Bill  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  collection  of  tithe. 
Referring  to  the  Queen's  County  Report, 
the  hon.  Member  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  only  quoted  such 
parts  of  it  as  suited  his  own  purposes; 
that  there  were  others  which  might  have 
produced  quite  a  different  impression.  He 
asked  that  right  hon.  Secretary,  with  every 
feeling  of  respect,  whether,  as  far  as  a 
judgment  could  be  formed  from  the 
Assizes  now  taking  place,  he  did  or  did 
not  think,  that  justice  had  been  fairly, 
fearlessly,  and  efficiently  administered  ? 

J^rd  Althorp  said,  that  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  had  been  produced  by  the  differ* 
ent  subjects  and  questions  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  on  this  occasion. 
With  respect  to  the  answers  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  the  member  for  Wicklow, 
his  right  hon.  friend  did  not  mean  to  apply 
the  case  quoted  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  preamble  referred  to  by  the  learned 
member  for  Tipperary.  The  hon.  member 
for  Wicklow  had  asked  his  right  hqn. 
friend  for  some  proof  of  a  conspiracy  or 
attack  against  rights  of  property,  other 
than  those  involved  in  a  resistance  to 
tithes;  and,  in  reply  to  the  demand,  his 
right  hon.  friend  stated  a  case  of  murder 
which  had  no  connexion  with  tithes,  but 
which  did  involve  an  attack  on  another 
description  of  property.  Doubtless,  the 
preamble  was  not  founded  on  this  case, 
which  had  happened  since  the  framing  of 
the  Act ;  but  Ministers  did  found  the  pre- 
amble on  the  general  state  of  the  country 
— murder  being  referred  to  among  other 
crimes — and  this  recent  instance  of  mur- 
der showed  that  the  state  of  the  country 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  the 
Bill  was  framed  ;  consequently,  that  the 
provisions  then  called  for  were  still  neces- 
sary. He  had  stated  before,  and  he  now 
stated  again,  that  it  was  not  the  iutention 
of  Ministers  to  use  the  Bill  for  the  collec- 
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tion  of  tithes;  but  if  Gentlemen  supposed 
him  to  have  said  (what  he  never  did  say) 
that  this  Bill  was  not  to  be  used  to  prevent 
outrages  and  crimes  committed  or  pro- 
duced by  resistance  to  tithes,  as  well  as  to 
repress  crime  and  outrage  in  general,  they 
were  very  much  mistaken.  The  Bill  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  peaceable,  and 
the  suppression  of  crime;  and  if  crime 
were  produced  by  resistance  to  tithes,  that, 
as  well  as  every  other  species  of  crime, 
must  be  put  down.  With  respect  to  the 
Assizes  now  in  progress,  if  he  were  not 
misinformed,  though  there  might  have 
been  some  convictions  for  offences  de- 
scribed in  the  Bill  at  the  Assizes,  the 
outrages  were  still  continued,  and  it  could 
not  be  affirmed  that  the  Assizes  had  been 
successful  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  there  appeared  to 
be  two  questions  in  discussion ;  one  of 
which  was  whether  this  was  or  not  a  tithe 
bill.  He  most  decidedly  considered  it 
such  himself ;  it  certainly  embraced  some 
other  objects;  but  these  were  but  mere 
marginal  notes.  The  real  text  and  body 
of  the  Bill  constituted  it  essentially  a 
tithe  bill ;  it  was  altogether  directed 
'*  against  tumultuous  meetings,  or  assem- 
blies of  evil-disposed  persons,"  whose  evil 
dispositions  were  wholly  directed  against 
the  payment  of  tithe.  He  declared  posi- 
tively, that  no  case  could  be  found  in 
which  a  Special  Commission  had  failed  to 
restore  order.  When  such  a  case  was 
alleged,  he  would  undertake  to  demon- 
strate its  incorrectness. 

Mr.  Shaw  must  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil),  both  in  respect 
of  the  barbarous  murder  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  being  a  part  of  the 
system  of  outrage  and  combination  against 
the  laws  then  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  as 
to  the  cessation  of  disturbance  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  described  as 
having  taken  place  in  some  parts  of  that 
country.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman,  a  particular  friend  (T  his 
own,  written  from  almost  the  spot  where 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Leonard  occurred.  The 
letter  stated — '*  I  have  since  been  present 
at  the  inquest,  and  it  appears  that  lie  wa^« 
murdered  by  three  persons,  a  blunderbuss 
having  been  fired  at  him;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  he  received  no  gun-shot  wound.  It 
appears  that  he  was  walkins^  up  the  hill 
beside  his  pony,  which  drew  his  gig-,  when 


he  was  assailed — they  laid  his  head,  it 
appears,  upon  the  stones,  on  top  of  a  low 
wall  just  by,  and  literally  beat  his  head  as 
a  smith  strikes  on  his  anvil,-  until  they 
battered  in  his  skull ;  they  also  broke  his 
right  arm,  and  with  a  sharp  instrument  cut 
offhis  left  ear.  The  deliberation  with  which 
they  proceeded  made  it  manifest  that  they 
knew  no  evidence  dared  to  appear  against 
them.  The  place  where  he  was  murdered 
was  on  the  bounds  of  his  own  property, 
situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
New  Ross,  in  a  hollow  or  valley  surrounded 
by  thickly-inhabited  hills,  with  the  public 
road  leading  down  to,  and  in  view  of,  the 
|X)int  where  he  was  murdered.  The  people 
were  all  at  work,  and  it  is  impossible  but 
that  almost  every  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood must  have  been  aware  of  it.  It  was 
perpetrated  at  two  o'clock  yesterday  on 
the  Waterford  road."  Now,  did  that  ease 
prove  no  system  of  intimidation  ?  Was 
that  a  state  of  things  which  ooold  be  per- 
mitted to  endure  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  talked  to  them  of  put- 
ting down  the  law,  but  the  fact  was,  that  in 
the  disturbed  districts  oflreland,  the  law  was 
already  put  down.  It  had  been  prostrated  by 
turbulence  and  outrage — it  cried  to  par- 
liament to  stretch  forth  a  more  than  or- 
dinary strength  and  power  to  raise  it  to  its 
due  authority  ;  and  if  that  was  not  within 
their  constitutional  functions,  then  law 
and  Constitution,  peace  and  prosperity, 
were  at  an  end  in  that  unhappy  portion  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  Then  it  was 
said,  that  tranquillity  had  been  restored  in- 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  truth  was, 
there  was  an  object  in  having  that  im- 
pression made,  and  the  edict  had  issued 
for  peace — but  it  was  the  hollow  and- 
uncertain  sound  of  peace,  where  really 
there  was  no  peace.  This  was  well  de- 
scribed lately  in  the  charge  of  a  learned 
Judge,  who  had  been  spoken  of  in  recent 
debates  with  much  unmerited  disrespect 
— he  meant  Baron  Smith — a  Judge  whom 
the  Gentlemen  that  now  censured  him 
used  to  laud  as  one  who,  when  a  politician, 
was  remarkable  for  his  liberality— > and 
as  a  Judge,  for  the  extreme  lenity  and 
kindness  of  his  judgments.  That  dis* 
tinguished  man  was  as  much  above  his 
praise  as  he  was  above  the  abuse  of  those 
who  had  maligned  him.  His  allusion  to 
the  deceitful  calm  of  agitation  was  the 
following: — *Arcor(lingly,  when  the  facti- 
*  ous  enjoin  tr.in(|uillitY,  1  understand  the 
'  drift,  and  do   not  doubt  the  sincerity  > 
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*  of  the  injunction.    Duly  interpreted  it  is 

*  this :  "Do  not,  by  premature  explosion, 
'  suffer  the  formidable  extent  and  mischief 

*  of  your  revolutionary  objects  to  transpire. 

*  In  doing  so  you  will  defeat  them,  detect 

*  the  ambuscade,  and  frustrate  half  the 

*  plans  of  us,  your  whole-length  leaders. 
'  If  your  intentions  be  thus  noised,  the 
'  constituted    authorities   will  no    longer 

*  slumber — they  will  encounter  your  daring 

*  projects,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  quite 

*  too  late  to  check  your  pride."  Why 
must  this  be  a  true  interpretation  of 
their  injunctions?  Because  the  House 
roust  otherwise  suppose  them  intent  on 
extinguishing  a  conflagration,  which  their 
every  act,  and  every  breath,  was  con- 
tributing to  promote.  They  had  a  speci- 
men of  Irish  peace-making  in  Mr.  Steele 
the  pacificator.  He  enjoined  peace  to  the 
people  he  addressed,  as  they  loved  Mr. 
0*ConnelI ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told 
them,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  desired  it,  he 
was  ready  to  lead  them  on  to  rebellion  and 
to  help  them  to  cut  down  pike  handles  for 
the  purpose.  The  Pilot  newspaper  ex- 
tolled "  the  powerful  and  enthusiastic 
exertions"  of  this  same  Mr.  Steele — 
and  stated,  that  ''  he  went  to  see  some 
prisoners  in  Kilkenny  gaol,  who  promised 
to  use  all  their  influence  with  their  fellow- 
prisoners  and  friends  to  have  the  object  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  achieved  in  the  perfect 
pacification  of  their  county."  That  really 
was  insulting  the  understanding — at  the 
same  time  that  it  afforded  no  security 
for  property  or  life.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  these  were  to  be  held  at  the  mercy  of 
a  seditious  maniac,  and  the  felons  and 
culprits  of  a  gaol  ?  Towards  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  member  for  Dub- 
lin, he  entertained  no  personal  ill  will; 
and  if  he  thought  that  the  hon  and  learned 
Gentleman  was,  as  he  said,  really  to  be 
oppressed,  he  would  defend  him  as  sin- 
cerely as  his  warmest  admirer;  but  he 
would  tell  that  hon.  and  learned  Gren tie- 
man,  that  while  he  had  life,  and  the  spirit 
of  independence,  he  never  would  consent 
that  his  peace  and  security  should  depend 
upon  the  capricious  or  interested  mandates 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who 
surely,  was  at  least  as  powerful  for  evil  as 
for  good ;  and  if  his  breath  could  create 
peace,  it  could  as  easily  disturb  it.  With 
respect  to  the  Special  Commissions  which 
the  hon.  Member  spoke  of,  the  simple  answer 
to  him  on  that  snljjoot  was,  that  a  Special 
Commission  for  Kilkenny  must  have  been 


absurd,  when  the  ordinary  Assizes  failed 
in  their  functions.  Trial  by  Jury  wa» 
very  truly  described  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  as  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberties;  but  that  was  in  its  use,  and 
not  in  its  abuse.  Talk  to  him  of  Trial 
by  Jury — when  a  Juror  must  consider 
the  verdict  he  had  to  give  under  terror 
for  his  property  and  life.  Why  in  Kil- 
kenny, the  names  of  three  of  the  Jurors 
known  to  be  favourable  to  conviction  were 
placarded  under  the  title  of  "blood''  before 
they  had  left  the  Jury-box,  and  •  were 
afterwards  driven  from  the  country.  Let 
them  nof  then  be  mocked  with  the  mere 
names  of  ''  law  and  liberty, "  where  in 
reality  no  law  existed;  and  without  it 
there  could  be  no  real  and  rational  liberty. 

Mr.  O'Connell  doubted  whether  it  were 
becoming  in  a  Judge  of  the  land  to 
express  the  sentiments  just  delivered  by 
the  learned  Recorder.  He  had  called 
a  man  who  was  under  trial,  a  seditious 
maniac.  The  question  of  sedition  was  for 
the  Jury  to  decide,  and  it  was  premature 
in  a  Judge  to  deliver  such  an  opinion. 
With  respect  to  the  Juries  of  Kilkenny 
being  intimidated,  the  learned  Recorder 
had  alluded  to  the  Carrickshaugh  trial; 
but  the  day  after  that  acquittal,  four 
Whitefeet  were  convicted  of  murder,  and 
three  were  executed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  entered  into  an  explanation  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  Carrickshaugh 
trial,  showing  that  the  men  were  acquitted 
because  their  identity  could  not  be  proved, 
and  because  the  police,  who  were  the 
witnesses  against  them,  contradicted  them- 
selves. He  added,  that  one  of  the  men  so 
tried  was  a  most  humane  man,  having 
assisted  the  wounded  and  carried  some  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  walk.  The 
learned  Recorder  spoke  of  a  system  which 
led  to  outrage  in  Ireland.  Yes,  there  was 
a  system,  the  offspring  of  that  remnant  of 
a  party  which  had  been  defeated  in  Ireland. 
They  nourished  a  most  embittered  spirit, 
and  took  care  there  should  be  no  peace. 
They  were  men  with  souls  of  lead,  hearts 
of  stone,  and  fangs  of  iron.  Their  do- 
mination in  the  country,  which  they  had 
maintained  by  unjust  laws,  would  not 
allow  the  country  to  have  peace.  With 
respect  to  Baron  Smith's  charge,  that  was 
a  political  dissertation,  and  it  was  not 
decent  in  a  Judge  to  deliver  a  political 
dissertation  on  subjects  not  to  come  before 
the  Grand  Jury.  A  political  Judge  was  a 
bad  Judge.     In  the  county  of  Armagh, 
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where  that  charge  was  delivered,  there 
was  not  one  offence  in  the  calendar  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  by  the  learned  Judge. 
There  were  some  offences  which  had  been 
traversed  from  the  last  Assizes.  Baron 
Sroithp  it  had  been  said,  who  was  elevated 
to  the  Bench,  as  a  young  man,  obtained 
that  place  by  his  father*s  political  conduct 
at  the  Union.  He  hoped  it  was  not  true, 
he  did  not  believe  it — that  another  ar- 
rangement was  going  on,  by  which  the 
Baron  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son. 
He  hoped  that  was  not  true;  but  if  it 
were,  they  were  likely  to  have  many  more 
political  dissertations.  What  would  be 
thought  in  England  of  a  Judge,  when 
there  was  no  person  accused  of  a  par- 
ticular crime,  but  some  who  had  traversed 
from  the  last  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  who 
should  direct  his  charge  wholly  to  the 
Petty  Jury  ?  Why,  such  a  Judge  in  Eng- 
land would  not  be  left  an  hour  upon 
the  Bench.  The  learned  Recorder  had 
referred  to  a  murder ;  it  was  an  atrocious 
act — an  atrocious  murder — but  it  was  not 
connected  with  tithes.  But  were  there 
no  crimes  committed  except  in  Wexford  ? 
Were  there  no  crimes  elsewhere  ?  Was  it 
in  Wexford  where  a  poor  child  was  seduced 
from  its  parents'  door  for  a  purpose  too 
infamous  to  be  named  ?  Was  it  amongst 
the  barbarians  of  that  county  that  such  a 
boy's  brains  were  beat  out,  and  he  was 
drowned  in  a  canal  ?  And  was  there 
no  justice  in  the  country  where  this  hap- 
pened, because  the  crime  and  the  witness 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave?  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  pass  a  Bill  establishing 
Courts-martial  in  the  country  where  tliis 
was  per))etrated. 

Mr.  O'Ferrall  said,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  hpn.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  preamble, 
and  he  recommended  that  the  discussion 
be  postponed.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  if  it  had,  there 
would  now,  he  believed,  have  been  peace 
in  Ireland,  lie  did  not  deny,  that  as 
those  measures  had  not  been  adopted, 
other  measures  were  now  necessary ;  and 
he  for  one  should  be  ready  to  agree  to 
such  measures  as  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  atrocious  system  of  outrage 
and  murder.  Let  the  GnverunKMit,  how- 
ever, satisfy  the  House  that  those  atrocities 
could    not   be    put   down    without    such 


a  violent  breach  of  the  Constitation.  He 
wished  that  demonstrated  before  he  gftve 
his  assent  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Shaw:  If  I  was  a  Judge  of  the 
land  (and  I  am  not)  I  apprehend  my 
testimony  in  reference  to  a  transaction 
with  which  I  am  personally  unconnected, 
would  be  as  little  liable  to  suspicion  as 
that  of  the  feed  advocate  of  the  prisoners 
— but  I  omitted  to  mention  this  additional 
circumstance  as  to  the  Carrickshaugk 
trials — that  a  gentleman  whom  I  saw 
yesterday  reminded  me,  that  a  fortnight 
before  those  trials,  he  (who  was  then 
resident  in  that  neighbourhood)  wrote  me 
word  that  no  conviction  could  take  place, 
as  intimidation  was  so  universal  as  to 
prevent  any  respectable  Jurors  from  at* 
tending,  and  two  Jurors  told  the  Judge  in 
Court,  that  they  dared  not  serve  and  give 
honest  verdicts.  The  result  was,  that  the 
prisoners  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  the 
country  has  been  since  in  a  state  of  in* 
subordination.  Bonfires,  previously  pre* 
pared,  carried  the  intelligence  of  the 
acquittal  along  a  line  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.  A  Magistrate  of  the  county  has 
sent  me  a  statement  of  twenty-three  Jarors 
having  been  attacked  within  the  last  few 
months  [call  of  Name].  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Magistrate  and  his  character,  and  that 
I  place  the  fullest  reliance  on  his  assertion ; 
but  I  will  not  name  him — for  the  hon. 
member  for  Kilkenny  well  knows,  that  if  1 
did  his  life  would  not  be  safe  [ATo,  no]. 
It  is  easy  for  hon.  Members  to  cry  "  No, 
no."  They  objected  to  the  evidence  of 
Judges,  of  Magistrates,  of  Lord-lieute- 
nants, of  police,  as  all  being  interested 
and  prejudiced  ;  but  is  there  no  prejudice 
or  interest  on  the  other  side?  when,  if 
agitation  had  not  existed,  and  society 
been  disturbed  in  their  own  counties,  these 
hon.  Members  would  not  be  here  to  deny 
it — and,  forsooth,  those  who  represent  the 
sentiments  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  gentry,  who  have  been  displaced  from 
their  natural  position  in  their  own  counties, 
are  not  even  to  be  permitted  to  comma- 
nicnte  the  feelings  of  that  gentry  to  the 
House.  It  came  ill  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  to  make  ac- 
cusations of  parties  and  of  violence.  I 
have  never  even  belonged  to  a  political  as- 
sociation or  society  in  my  life,  while  the 
hon.  smd  learned  Member  hits  spent  his  in 
factious  au;itation,  and  I  verily  believe 
would  rather  il'te  than  live  without  it 
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Mr.  0*ConneU,  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  his  motives 
calumniated,  and  his  life  maligned.  He 
had  been  an  agitator — a  successful  agi- 
tator— hinc  ill(B  lachrynuB — successful 
against  that  faction  with  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  connected, 
though  he  declaimed  against  it.  What 
raised  him  to  the  judgment  seat  in  the  se- 
cond year  \no!]j  the  third  [no,  no!], 
the  fourth  \nOf  no!]^  the  fifth  year — he 
certainly  had  not  reached  the  sixth  year 
of  bis  apprenticeship  to  the  Bar,  before 
his  merits  were  discovered?  He  admitted 
that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's merits  were  discovered,  they  de* 
served  the  high  distinction:  but  before 
they  were  known,  what  was  it  that  left  the 
rest  of  the  Bar  no  chance  of  competing 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman? 
What,  indeed,  but  the  interestof  that  fac- 
tion ?  He  blamed  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  because  he  had  called  his 
clients  at  Kilkenny  murderers,  after  their 
acquittal.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gren tie- 
man  came  forward  with  a  red  box  of  his 
own,  and  disinterred  his  anonymous  inform- 
ation as  a  guide  to  the  Legislature.  He 
toU  the  House  of  this  Magistrate,  and 
that  Gentleman;  but  why  did  he  not  give 
his  information  to  the  Government?  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  declined 
to  state  the  names  of  his  informants  to  the 
House,  why  did  he  ask  the  House  to 
legislate  on  anonymous  information? 
Why  did  he  not  give  dates  and  names  ? 
He  repeated  the  stories,  but  threw  the 
shield  of  his  protection  over  the  writers. 
Who  asked  him  for  these  details  ?  Was 
the  House  to  legislate  on  the  information 
of  a  volunteer  Attorney  General  ?  Was 
the  hon.  Member,  an  unpaid  prosecutor,  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  Government?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  Members  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
House  by  agitation;  but  Kerry,  Meath, 
and  Cork,  were  all  peaceable  and  tranquil. 
The  Representatives  of  those  counties 
would  never  find  their  way  to  the  Trea- 
sury;  and  they  dreaded  no  other  calumny 
but  that  of  recording  their  votes  against 
their  country. 

Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  rose  only  to 
make  one  observation.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  called  Mr.  Steele  a 
seditious  maniac.  He  gave  that  assertion 
a  most  direct  and  unqualified  contradic- 
tion. 

Mr.  J^inn  blamed  the  Magistrates  of 


'Kilkenny  for  the  disturbances  which  had 
occurred  in  that  county  ;  and  contended 
that  they  would  not  have  taken  place,  if 
the  Magistrates  had  done  their  duty. 

Mr.  Lambert  said,  that  if  he  was  meant 
by  the  hon.  Member  as  one  of  the  persons 
who  had  got  into  Parliament  by  agitation* 
he  threw  back  the  calumny  with  contempt. 
He  was  anxious  to  withdraw  any  term 
violating  the  rules  of  the  House ;  bat 
within  those  rules  there  was  no  language 
too  strong  to  express  the  contempt  with 
which  he  regarded  the  assertion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  He  (Mr.  Lambert)  had 
obtained  his  seat  by  no  undue  influence ; 
he  had  not  been  borne  into  the  House,  like 
others,  upon  the  wings  of  faction ;  nor 
did  he  owe  his  seat,  as  that  very  hon.' 
Member  did,  to  factious  agitation,  more 
unwarrantable  than  that  employed  in  nnj 
other  county  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  mem-^ 
ber  for  Wicklow  had  argued  that  this  Bill 
was  intended  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
tithes,  and  his  argument  was  so  forcible 
and  direct,  that  nothing  but  a  plain  nega- 
tive could  overturn  it.  Ministers  had  de- 
clined negativing  the  assertion  ;  they  had; 
indeed,  entered  into  explanations,  and 
evaded  a  direct  answer  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  was  no  gentleman  who  must 
not  be  convinced  that  the  collection  of 
tithes  was  the  real  object.  The  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  acknowledged  that  he 
put  decrees  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Now  this  Bill 
authorised  them  to  break  open  any  house — 
and  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  decree 
would  not  then  be  executed  ?  If,  by  such 
proceedings,  it  was  hoped  to  check  agita- 
tion. Ministers  were  utterly  mistaken.  A 
course  so  odious  would  defeat  itself;  for, 
though  public  agitation  might  be  pre- 
vented, private  could  not;  and  indivi- 
duals would  meet  to  discuss  their  wrongs. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  press  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Thomas  A  ttwood said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  de* 
tailed  a  case  of  murder  with  great  pathos. 
Now,  he  wished  that  some  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side,  would  show 
what  greater  security  against  murder  the 
Bill  provided  than  existed  at  present. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  then 
put  the  question,  "  That  the  preamble  be 
postponed  ;*'  upon  which 

Mr.  Buckingham  rose,  but  was  received 
with  such  coughing  and  cries  of  <*ques« 
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tion !"  that  he  was  compelled  to  resume 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  was  that  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  Grentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
— that  the  reception  of  a  Member  wiio 
wished  to  express  his  opinions  ?  He  was 
as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  as  any 
other  individual,  but  he  protested  against 
such  indecorous  behaviour.  The  cry  of 
Order  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  persons 
who  refused  an  hon.  Member  a  patient 
hearing.  The  mode  of  that  Gentleman's 
reception  was  very  improper ;  and  should 
it  be  persisted  in,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
propose  that  the  Chairman  do  quit  the 
Chair,  and  ask  leave  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Buckingham  objected  to  a  post- 
ponement of  the  preamble,  because  it 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Bill ;  and 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  it  formed  a  most 
important  question,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
consequences  of  the  Bill  depended  on 
that. 

The  Preamble  postponed. 

Upon  the  first  Clause  being  read, 

Mr.  O'Connell  proposed,  that  after  the 
word  *'  order,''  in  the  fourth  line,  there 
should  be  introduced  these  words,  **  with 
the  consent  and  authority  (delivered  in 
writing)  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  them."  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  take  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  power  of  suppressing  any  meeting 
whatever,  without  the  sanction  of  at 
least  judicial  men,  acquainted  with  the 
law,  and  responsible  to  Parliament.  As 
the  Bill  stood,  the  Lord-lieutenant  could 
suppress  any  meeting,  civil,  corporate, 
fK)litical,  or  religious,  without  oath,  sug- 
gestion, or  insinuation,  from  any  person,  of 
an  evil  intention  entertained  by  the  meet- 
ing. The  law  of  Ireland  was  the  I^ord- 
lieutenant's  declaration ;  Sic  volOy  sic 
jubco:  Stat  'pro  ratione  voluntas.  Nay, 
even  that  was  not  necessary.  As  tyranny 
was  no  less  ludicrous  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions than  it  was  openly  cruel  in 
others,  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
most  ordinary  meetings  of  pleasure — even 
hunting  meetings,  should  be  suppressed. 
This  clause,  which  passed  the  other  House 
in  such  breathless  haste,  which  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Whigs,  the  here- 
ditary defenders  of  liberty  had,  in  fact,  no 
limit  whatever. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  with  extreme  surprise, 
whether  he  considered  his  character  as  a 
lawyer,  or  bis  recent  declamations  against 


|H)liticai  Judges.  The  frequent  protests 
entered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
against  such  persons — the  anxious  wishes 
expressed  by  him  that  Judges  ihould  avow 
no  political  predilections,  and  that  the 
purity  of  the  legal  Bench  should  remain 
unsullied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  Gon« 
trasted  most  strangely  with  this  Ameod- 
ment.  He  did  not,  however,  wonder  mfc 
the  hon.  Member's  hostility  to  the  clause. 
The  Bill  had  been  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  of  experience,  and 
exactly  resembled  that  for  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Meath  said,  he  would  have 
willingly  voted.  It  conferred  strong 
powers  on  the  Executive — of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt — but  the  powers  were 
necessary,  and  in  conferring  them,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  guard  against 
the  slightest  confusion  of  the  Judiciid  and 
Executive  Powers.  The  Union  of  these 
Powers  in  one  hand  was  most  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional,  and  it  should  be  Uie 
first  care  of  Parliament  to  keep  them 
strictly  separate.  How  injurious  wonld  it 
not  be  to  convert  the  Judges  from  legal 
into  political  characters  ?  How  gross  and 
unjust  that  they  should  (for  the  case  might 
happen)  try  persons  who  had  attended 
the  very  meetings  they  had  previously  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  ?  It  might  occur  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself, 
after  running  a  round  of  evasions,  and 
shifts,  and  devices — of  the  same  public 
meetings,  convened  several  times  succes- 
sively under  the  pretext  of  adjournment — 
of  coflfee  breakfasts — of  convivial  meetings 
— and  even  charity  dinners — should  he 
have,  as  he  had  before,  an  indictment  at 
length  framed  against  him  from  which  he 
could  not  escape,  he  would  no  doubt  de- 
claim loudly  even  against  the  amended 
clause,  but  sober,  rational  persons  would 
rejoice  that  the  career  of  agitation  should 
be  stopped.  The  Lord-lieutenant  was 
not  irresponsible — he  was  amenable  to 
Parliament.  In  conclusion,  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  repeated,  that  the  mixture  of  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  Powers  was  one 
hundred  fold  more  dangerous  than  that 
conferred  on  the  Lord-lieutenanU 

Mr.  0*  Council  was  quite  delighted  at 
hearing  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  had  asserted,  that  the 
Bill  was  a  copy  of  the  former  one — it  was 
no  such  thing ;  it  contained  an  additional 
grievance  and  an  additional  deprivation  of 
right,   for    the  disobeying  a    Lord-lieu- 

tenant's  proclamation  was  made  by  it  a  mis- 
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-demeanour.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
framed  an  indictment  from  which  he  (Mr. 
0*Ck>nneH)  could  not  escape  ;  for  he  was 
charged  with  disobeying  a  Proclamation. 
Upon  that  charge  he  met  the  Government. 
The  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  acknowledged 
that  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained ; 
and  the  fact  was  further  proved  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary's  having  introduced 
into  this  Bill  the  clause  already  mentioned. 
The  next  assertion  made  b^  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  charity  dmners  had  been 
converted  into  political  meetings,  he  dis- 
tinctly denied.  It  was  his  wish — consi- 
dering the  sacred  nature  of  the  subject — 
to  contradict  the  calumny  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  Charity  dinners  had 
not  been  turned  to  those  purposes ;  they 
were  established  for  far  other  objects; 
and  the  amount  of  good  rendered  by  them 
was  immense.  Thousands  of  orphan  chil- 
dren were  supported  by  this  sort  of  vo- 
luntary subscription;  they  depended  on 
the  receipts  of  the  dinners,  and  had  no 
other  species  of  fund  whatever.  Were 
those  the  institutions  denounced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman?  Was  this  his 
pacification  of  Ireland?  Did  he  call  it 
peace  and  order,  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  starving  the  orphans  ?  He  would  ask, 
did  not  the  right  hon.  Secretary  destroy 
those  dinners  by  anticipation,  and  cut  off 
the  resources  upon  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  orphans  depended  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  dwelt  much  on  the 
danger  of  mixing  the  Judicial  and  Execu- 
tive functions;  but  did  he  not  mix  alto- 
gether the  Legislative  and  Executive? 
Which  did  he  deem  more  dangerous  ? 
He  who  spoke  of  the  Judges  in  strains  of 
eulogy,  and  was  eager  to  guard  them 
from  any  degradation,  or  he  who  turned  the 
Judge  off  the  Bench,  and  thrust  him  aside 
for  a  set  of  beardless  boys?  Why  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  venture  to  talk 
of  the  Constitution?  Would  he  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  been  sure  of  a  major- 
ity to  cheer  any  assertion  he  might  make  ? 
If  he  trampled  upon  the  Constitution,  and 
trod  it  into  the  earth,  was  it  necessary  to 
insult  the  House,  by  talking  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?  With  what  front  did  they  dare 
to  talk  of  the  Constitution  who  had 
strangled  it  ?  Would  not  the  Bill  of  that 
night  be  flung  into  their  teeth  on  every 
future  occasion,  and  be  made  a  perpetual 
taunt  against  the  Whigs  ?  Their  general 
declarations  would  avail  nothing,  or  be 
ref^rded  only  as  the  artifices  employed  by 


the  assassin  until  he  could  whet  the  knife 
for  his  victim.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
had  mistaken  him — he  objected  only  to 
Judges  interfering extra-judicialiy  incases 
not  legally  before  them.  But  what  could 
be  more  hidicrous  than  his  objection — 
that  the  Judges  who  had  pronounced  the 
illegality  of  a  meeting  might  afterwards 
have  to  try  the  prisoners?  Could  not 
those  Judges  be  set  aside  ?  Two  were  re- 
quired, and  their  names  would  be  known. 

Mr.  Perrin  objected  to  confounding  in 
this  manner  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
powers ;  but  he  would  not  deny,  that  a 
strong  case  had  been  made  out  against 
the  associations,  some  of  which  had  been 
named.  Perhaps,  however,  they  might 
be  suppressed  by  the  common  law.  Dan- 
gerous they  certainly  were ;  but  he  would 
share  the  odium  and  responsibility  of  sup- 
pressing them,  if  they  should  not  be  at 
present  unlawful.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  grant  the  proposed 
powers  to  the  Judges ;  and  the  counte  be 
should  consequently  recommend  was,  that 
the  Lord-iieutenant  should  be  empowered 
at  once  to  disperse  any  meeting  previously 
declared  illegal. 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  Amendment. 
Instead  of  operating  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  Ireland,  it  was  calculated  to  aggravate 
them.  He  admitted  that  it  was  a  great 
evil  to  go  beyond  the  Constitution,  and 
trust  such  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual.  But  what  were  they  to 
do?  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  define 
what  should  be  an  illegal  meeting,  they 
might  use  all  the  ingenuity  possible,  but 
there  would  still  be  counter  ingenuity  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  parties  against  whom 
it  was  directed  to  evade  it.  They  were, 
indeed,  but  little  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
defining  an  illegal  meeting  so  as  to  prevent 
evasion ;  and  the  only  alternative  which 
they  had  left  was  to  give  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant the  power  of  deciding  what  meetings 
were  illegal,  and  to  prohibit  them  accord- 
ingly. The  only  experiment  which  had 
ever  been  made  of  this  last  course  had 
succeeded,  and  the  only  question  was, 
whether  they  should  confer  this  power 
upon  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  legislate  at 
the  risk  of  evasion  and  defeat  ? 

Colonel  Davies  looked  to  this  clause 
with  great  alarm,  because  it  vested  an  ar- 
bitrary power  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Peter  said,  that  the  Lord  .lieutenant 
was  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  be 
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exercised  his  power.  The  real  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  House  was  this — whether 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
agitation  and  outrage  now  prevailing  in 
Ireland,  was  or  was  not  greater  than  any 
danger  that  could  result  to  the  country 
from  intrusting  these  increased  powers  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  evil  ?  No  man  was  more  op- 
posed than  he  (Mr.  Peter)  was  to  the 
existence  of  all  unnecessary  power  where- 
evcr  vested,  whether  in  the  hand  of  one 
or  many. 

Mr.  0' Council  said,  it  was  melancholy 
to  hear  a  legislator  about  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  in  such  deplorable  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Why,  this 
part  of  the  Bill  did  not  relate  to  outrages, 
but  to  the  suppression  of  meetings  and 
associations. 

Mr.  Peter :  But  the  former  are  likely 
to  be  the  consequences  of  the  latter.  He 
must  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  he  had 
given  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  any  just  cause  for  the  language 
which  he  had  employed  towards  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  Hon.  Members  might 
cheer  at  such  arguments ;  but  they  should 
remember,  that  it  was  a  question  of  slavery 
or  liberty  with  Ireland.  Wherever  out- 
rages existed,  the  Lord  Mayor  could  pro- 
claim with  the  assistance  of  the  Privy 
Council.  But  this  clause  did  not  at  all 
relate  to  such  situations.  This  clause 
applied  to  Clare,  to  Meath,  to  King's 
County,  to  Dublin  —  to  various  places 
where  no  outrages  existed.  He  loved  the 
horror  of  public  meetings — the  detestation 
of  agitation  —  that  had  lately  become 
fashionable  in  that  House.  He  liked  the 
maidenly  modesty  with  which  agitation 
was  denounced  by  those  very  men  who 
owed  their  seats  to  it.  The  very  Ministers 
themselves,  who  joined  in  the  cry — would 
they  have  been  where  they  are  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  Birmingham,  London,  and 
other  Unions  ?  It  was  objected  that  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment  was  to  unite  the 
legislative  with  the  Executive.  But  did 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man recollect  who  made  Lord  Ellcnbo- 
rough  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stanley :  That  is  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  O^Connell:  Ay;  but  who  made 
him  a  Cabinet  Minister  ? 

Mr.  Stanley:  But  you  did  not  say  so. 
As  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  could  only 
fay,  if  he  had  been  a  Minister  at  the  time, 


he  should  not  have  supported  the  appoint- 
ment. What  he  rose  for  was,  priDcipally 
to  ask  whether  it  was  to  be  endured  chat 
such  language  should  boused  as  had  been 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  towards  the  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
hind him  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that 
an  English  county  Member  was  to  have  a 
charge  brought  against  him  of  manifest* 
ing  deplorable  ignorance ;  and  that,  too, 
by  a  Gentleman  who  confounded  the  func- 
tions of  Privy  Councillor  and  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister ?  Such  language  might  be  adapted 
to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland — it  might  be 
adapted  to  those  out  of  doors  on  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  wasted  so 
much  of  his  time  and  his  talents;  but  it 
was  not  consistent  with  parliamentary 
practice — it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
decorum  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
that  House.  The  question  was  very  fairly 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  behind  him. 
It  was,  whether  they  had  better  suspend 
the  Constitution,  and  vest  arbitrary  and 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing outrage  and  agitation,  or  whether 
this  outrage  and  agitation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  till  it  had  attained  a 
power  equally  unconstitutional,  but  which 
would  not  be  used  for  so  beneficial  a  pur- 
pose ? 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
warmth  of  manner  and  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  really 
hoped,  that,  whilst  he  was  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  at  least  have  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  Members  should 
conduct  themselves.  His  object  in  rising 
was  to  deprecate  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  making  every  subject 
of  discussion  a  personal  matter  between 
himself  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin.  What  right  had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  taunt  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  with  the  Volunteer  associa- 
tion? What  right  had  he  to  refer  to 
speeches  made  out  of  that  House  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  really  suffered  the 
influence  of  personal  pique  to  appear  too 
strongly.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  confine  himself  to  what  took 
place  within  the  walls  of  that  House,  and 
not  deviate  from  the  rules  by  adverting  to 
what  took  place  elsewhere.  Whilst  on 
the  one  hand  he  was  not  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  expressions  of  the   hon*  and 
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learned  member  for  Dublin,  so,  on  the 
other,  he  thought  it  highly  unworthy  on 
the  part  of  any  person  who  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  correction,  more  espe- 
cially a  Cabinet  Minister,  to  exhibit  such 
rancour  towards  any  Member  of  that 
House, 

An  Hon*  Member  behind  the  Treasury 
Benches  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  He 
never  heard  more  violent  or  personal  lan- 
guage than  wa&  used  by  that  Gentleman, 
which  seemed  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
echoed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, who,  however,  still  admitted  that  his 
friend  was  wrong.  This  reminded  him  of 
an  apologue  which  he  remembered  to  have 
read.  It  was  this : — A  philosopher  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  an  animal ;  the 
philosopher  laid  down  to  sleep  in  a  garden, 
but  was  tormented  by  gnats ;  the  beast, 
wishing  faithfully  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
struck  the  gnat  off  with  his  paw,  but  in 
doing  so,  broke  the  philosopher's  head. 
He  would  not  say  what  the  animal  was, 
but,  for  fear  of  misconstruction,  he  would 
observe,  that  the  courteous  demeanour  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  as  little 
warranted  the  comparison  of  his  external 
appearance  to  a  bear,  as  his  internal  feel- 
ings entitled  him  to  be  compared  to  the 
philosopher. 

Viscount  Palmer  Stan  had  never  heard 
more  uncalled-for  observations  than  tliose 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
on  his  right  hon.  friend.  So  far  from 
throwing*  out  anything  in  anger,  he  had 
only  come  to  the  defence  of  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  the  uncalled-for  attack  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  thought  it  improper 
to  advert  to  anything  but  what  had  taken 
place  in  that  House,  and  that  they  should 
abstract  their  attention  from  anything 
which  had  occurred  in  Ireland.  That 
might  be  a  convenient  doctrine  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ;  but 
the  House,  in  discussing  Irish  subjects, 
would  not  be  likely  to  comply  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  now  direct  its  at- 
tention to  the  clause  under  consideration, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  other  attempt 
made  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  right  in  saying,  that  he  ought 
to  have  said  "  Cabinet  Minister"  when  he 
said  **  Privy  Councillor."  -The  right  hon. 


Gentleman,  however,  who  was  so  exceed^* 
ingly  particular,  had  not  hesitated  to  ele* 
vate  Bodmin  into  a  county. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Palmerston)  was  such  an  admirable  paci- 
ficator on  all  occasions,  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  position  which  he  took. 
He  hoped  that  his  laudable  endeavours 
would  be  crowned  with  success,  by  effect- 
ing a  conciliation  between  the  two  belli- 
gerent powers.  He  could  not  give  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  sincerity 
in  his  defence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bodmin.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
official  indignation,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  House  astray  from  the  main 
question.  It  was  said,  they  ought  not  to 
combine  the  legislative  with  the  Excciitire. 
Why,  this  was  what  the  Act  itself  did. 
It  combined  these  two  powers;  for  it 
called  on  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
disperse  any  meeting  objected  to  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  afterwards  enaUed 
them  to  act  in  a  summary  manner  towards 
all  offenders.  The  House  must  not  suppose, 
that  offences  under  this  clause  were  to  be 
tried  by  the  Court  of  King's-bench ;  one, 
at  least,  of  these  offences  was  to  be  tried 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  There  was 
no  exception  either  of  charitable  meetings. 
In  the  Act  which  passed  in  1819,  there 
was  this  exception.  Hundreds  of  orphans 
might,  in  consequence,  be  deprived  of 
bread,  or  the  means  of  education.  He 
hoped  the  House  would,  at  least,  provide 
against  the  enormous  abuses  to  which  the 
powers  given  by  the  Act  were  at  present 
liable.  , 

Mr.  G'Dwyer  said,  they  were  about  to 
deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
f)ower  of  unmitigated  despotism,  or  at 
east  to  despotism  mitigated  only  by  the 
personal  character  of  the  man  who,  for  the 
time  being,  was  Lord-lieutenant.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  say  anything 
against  the  character  or  humanity  of  the 
noble  Marquess  who  now  held  that  situa- 
tion ;  but  what,  he  asked,  might  be  the 
consequences  of  this  Bill,  when  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Anglesey  could  make  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Cork  ?  He  gave  as  his  defi- 
nition of  an  illegal  meeting — a  meeting 
calculated  to  alarm  the  nerves  of  any  man, 
and  that  such  a  meeting  ought  to  be  put 
down.  The  question,  then,  of  the  permis- 
sion to  hold  these  meetings  depended  not 
upon  their  tending  to  disturb  the  pabltc 
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peace,  but  precisely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  uerves  or  physifjue  of  the  individual 
who,  for  the  time,  acted  as  Lord -lieute- 
nant. He  complained  that  Lord  Miltown 
had  been  deprived  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  joining  the  Volunteers  of 
Ireland.  But  had  Lord  Wicklow  or  Lord 
Forbes  been  deprived  of  their  official  situ- 
ations for  joining  Conservative  societies  ? 
No ;  and  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  im- 
partiality which  they  were  to  expect  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  laws. 

The  Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  H.  Grattttn  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  first  clause,  ''  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 
Ireland,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
.this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  as  occasion  may 
require,  by  his  or  their  order,  to  prohibit 
or  suppress  the  meeting  of  any  association, 
assembly,  or  body  of  persons  in  Ireland, 
which  he  or  they  shall  deem  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace  or  safety,"  &c. 
the  insertion  of  the  words,  *'  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
for  Ireland  specially  summoned  for  that 
purpose." 

This  Amendment  was  withdrawn 

Colonel  Davies  proposed  the  insertion 
of  the  words,  "  in  any  part  of  Ireland  pro- 
claimed according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  Stanley  objected  to  the  Amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  its  effect  would  be  the 
tempting — in  fact  forcing — the  Ix)rd-lieu- 
tenant  to  proclaim  a  district  which  was 
not  actually  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 
The  main  object  of  the  Bill  was,  the  sup- 
pi'ession  of  those  agitation  schemes  which 
were  the  chief  source  of  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland.  Now,  the  grand  focus  of  this 
mischievous  agitation  was  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, which  was  wholly  free  from  disturb- 
ance; so  that,  if  the  gallant  Member's 
Amendment  were  adopted,  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant would  be  forced  to  proclaim  that 
city — that  is,  prevent  its  peaceable  inha- 
bitants from  being  out  of  their  houses  after 
sunset  and  before  sunrise.  Hon.  Members 
should  recollect,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
would  be  invested  with  three  powers,  each 
distinct  from  the  other— one  for  dispersing 
and  prohibiting  meetings  tending  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  another  for  proclaim- 
ing a  district,  and  a  third  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  Courts-martial.  These  three 
were  not  couoected  with  each  other,  and 


it  by  no  means  followed,  that  when  m 
district  was  proclaimed,  that  CourUhmir- 
tial  should  be  also  established  there.  Then, 
Ministers  were  prepared  to  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  clause  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  all  purelv  pditical 
offences,  in  even  a  proclaimed  district,  tl- 
togethcr  from  the  cognizance  of  a  military 
tribunal,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  ordinary  civil  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  O'Connell  begged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Lord-lieutenant  would 
be  forced  by  the  Amendment  to  proclaim 
an  undisturbed  district,  the  inhabitanta  of 
those  undisturbed  districts  might  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  forced  bv  the  clause  at  it 
stood  to  follow  the  course  pursued  in  the 
disturbed  ones,  seeing  that  their  peaoeaUe 
conduct  did  not  insure  them  an  exemptioa 
from  despotism.  The  admission  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  focus  of 
agitation  was  perfectly  free  from  disturb- 
ance, was  a  pretty  comment  on  the  Bill, 
and  the  unfounded  assertions  of  its  framers 
and  supporters,  which  identified  agitation 
with  disturbance. 

Mr.  Beaumont  would  support  the  clause 
as  it  stood,  because  he  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  putting  down  that  Whitefoot  agi- 
tation which  was  the  curse  of  Ireland.  It 
was  not  against  the  mere  midnight  predial 
marauders — the  mere  physical  Whitefeet, 
that  the  energies  of  a  Reformed  Parliament 
should  be  directed,  but  against  the  White- 
feet  agitators — the  intellectual  marauders 
— who  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  unhappy 
state  of  that  country.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  predial  Whitefeet  to  confound  them 
with  the  political  Whitefeet. 

Mr.  O'Connell  felt,  that  the  malignity 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  carried  its 
antidote  in  its  folly.  Those  whom  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  presumed  to  call 
"  marauders "  were  his  equals  in  every 
coaventional  qualification — not  to  say  any 
thing  touching  endowments,  natural  or 
acquired.  The  attack  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was  absurd 
and  unfounded. 

Mr.  Edward  Buller  thought,  that  the 
Government  was  only  taking  wise  and 
proper  precautions,  lie  would,  therefore, 
support  the  Ministers  and  oppose  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Lambert :  although  he  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  powers  of  the  Bill,  and, 
indeed,  considered  them  highly  unconsti- 
tutionali  was  nevertheless  coaviucedi  that 
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political  af^itation,  \i\i\\  its  many  heads, 
had  arrived  at  a  height  in  Ireland  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  so- 
cial order,  and  really  did  not  see  how  the 
evil  eould  be  put  an  end  to,  without  some 
measure  of  extraordinary  severity.  He 
had  thus  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  subject  to  unjust  imputations. 

Mr.  Christmas  would  vote  against  the 
Amendment.  Agitation  in  Ireland  had, 
within  the  last  two  years,  been  kept  up  to 
an  enormous  height,  and  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. In  his  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to 
suppress  the  agitation,  whatever  means 
might  be  employed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  know  where 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford would  have  been  but  for  political  agi- 
tation? Not  member  for  the  county  of 
Wexford,  certainly.  He  did  not  allude 
to  the  last,  or  the  preceding  election. 
What  he  meant  was  this.  Was  not  the 
hon.  member  for  Wexford  of  the  same 
religion  as  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)?  Could 
he  have  been  a  Member  of  Parliament,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Emancipation,  which 
was  caused  by  political  agitation  ?  And 
now  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  been 
so  much  benefited  by  political  agitation, 
threw  out  his  taunts  against  those  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Lambert  denied,  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  that  House  by  agitation ;  and 
reminded  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  of  the  time  when,  thinking  that 
he  was  devoting  his  splendid  talents  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  he  (Mr.  Lambert) 
had  stood  by  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman when  he  was  deserted  by  other 
friends.  Was  it  because  he  approved  of 
that  wholesome  agitation  which  had  pro- 
duced Catholic  Emancipation,  that  he 
should  not  wish  to  put  down  a  species 
and  extent  of  agitation  incompatible  with 
good  Government  ? 

Mr.  Montague  Chapman  opposed  the 
Amendment.  It  would  be  liable,  he  was 
afraid,  to  bring  disturbance  into  counties 
previously  peaceful,  by  restraining  the 
Government  from  putting  down  dangerous 
associations.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an 
evil,  as  it  would  compel  the  Government 
to  have  recourse  to  severer  measures  than 
the  mere  suppression  of  a  dangerous  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne  stated,  that  poli- 
tical intimidation  was  spreading  through- 
out Ireland ;  and  that  if  it  were  allowed 


to  go  on,  the  consequences  would  be  of 
the  most  serious  description.  In  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent (Mayo),  although  there  had  been  no 
murders,  political  intimidation  was  making 
daily  progress.  No  one,  who  had  voted 
for  nimself  or  his  hon.  colleague  at  the 
late  election,  could  go  into  any  market  in 
the  county  without  being  hooted  out  of  it. 
For  a  short  time  after  the  election,  that 
might  have  been  pardonable,  but  it  had 
lasted  down  to  the  present  time.  At  a 
former  election,  a  Catliolic  bishop,  a  man 
of  great  eminence,  Dr.  M'Hale,  had  fairly 
told  him,  that  no  man  who  was  not  the 
creature  of  the  popular  voice  ought  to  re- 
present the  county  ;  because,  such  a  man 
they  could  easily  turn  out,  but  they  could 
not  turn  out  a  man  who  was  supported  by 
the  gentry.  Such  was  the  general  spirit 
in  Ireland.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  0*Connell  declared,  that  he  had 
been  informed  upon  good  authority,  that 
of  Sir  William  Brabazon,  that  the  most 
virulent  persecution  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hon.  Member. 
There  was  not  a  more  accomplished  scho- 
lar or  a  more  distinguished  man  than  Dr. 
M'Hale ;  and  he  had  never  done  an  act 
more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
than  in  supporting  the  40s.  freeholders. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  it  was  half 
past  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  they  had 
been  at  it  ever  since  five  o'clock;  nay, 
with  very  little  intermission,  since  twelve 
o*clock  at  noon.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  attention  of  the  House  could 
not  be  adequately  bestowed  on  the  im- 
portant subject  before  them.  He  would, 
therefore,  move,  that  the  Chairman  should 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Ruthven  wished  that  the  House 
adjourn. 

Mr.  O'Conncll  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  the  Irish  Members  were  to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  defending  them- 
selves ?  He  had  an  Amendment  to  pro- 
pose to  the  clause,  but  at  that  late  hour  he 
was  unwilling  to  commence  a  fresh  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Goring  thought  it  was  too  bad 
that  the  whole  business  of  the  House 
should  be  stopped,  because  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  exhausted  himself 
by  attending  a  political  union  that  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  (yConnell  denied  that  he  bad  ihowa 
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any  gymploms  of  exhaust  ion,  and  said 
that  be  little  expected  such  a  species 
of  attack  to  be  made  upon  hini  by  one 
who  boasted  that  he  was  a  Representative 
of  the  people.  He  did  not  believe,  that 
the  hou«  Member  represented  the  good 
feelmg  of  the  people  of  this  country  when 
he  attempted  to  stifle  the  full  discussion 
of  a  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
establish  despotism  in  Ireland.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  go  on  with  the  discussion 
himself,  but  he  thought  the  hour  had 
arrived  when  the  Chairman  should  report 
progress.  It  was  true  he  had  attended 
a  meeting  at  Lambeth  that  day,  and  he 
might  probably  on  a  future  occasion  meet 
the  hon.  Member's  constituents  at  Shore- 
ham.  If  he  did,  he  would  advise  the  hon. 
Member  to  face  him  there. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  unreasonable 
in  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  ask 
the  Chairman  to  report  progress  before 
the  clause  under  consideration  was  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  accused  the 
hon.  member  for  Shorcham  (Mr.  Goring) 
with  having  been  guilty  of  needless 
and  uncalled-for  personality  towards  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
but  he  advised  the  hon.  Member  to  look 
to  himself,  or  he  might  subject  himself  to 
a  similar  personal  attack. 

Mr.  Goring  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  himself  admitted 
twenty  times,  in  the  course  of  that  night, 
that  he  was  exhausted.  With  respect  to 
personal  attacks,  he  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  not  launched  out  into  |jersotialities 
against  every  Member  who  differed  from 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  browbeat  him 
for  uttering  his  opinions.  He  had  told 
those  Irish  Members  whom  he  called 
liberal,  that  they  would  not  sit  in  that 
House  again  unless  they  acted  as  he 
wished,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
now  threatened  him.  But  he  could  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that  the 
people  of  this  country  felt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  his  violence  and  threats  was  this — 
that  he  alone  should  be  the  person  to 
bring  forward  remedial  measures,  and 
that,  unless  he  was  consulted,  and  his 
opinions  adopted,  he  would  subvert  the 
empire  by  the  aid  of  his  deluded  country- 
men. 

Mr.  Bonliam  Carter  said,  that  he 
understood  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Altborp)  was  to  have  the  clause 


read,  in  order  to  eaabfe  him  to 
tlie  Amendment,  which  he  had  almdw 
described  to  the  Hoii8e»  adopted  prmjammm 
The  discussion  on  the  clauae  so  amcBiei 
would  take  |dace  oa  the  ne&t  day  of  Iha 
Committee's  sitting. 

Mr.  OrCmmeU  said  he  woald  not,  apoB 
that  nnderstandingy  press  the  Motion  fm 
the  Chairman  to  report  pcogreaa. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  an  Amendaientv  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  ezempc  ptiaoi 
who  should  violate  the  enactmenU  of  the 
first  clause  from  the  jurisdictioa  of  the 
Courts-^nartial,  and  leave  them  to  be  tiiad 
and  punished  according  to  the  ontinary 
course  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  the  change  |inH 
posed,  as  contrary  to  all  the  right  hoikGcB* 
tieman's  own  prmciples,  namely — fiti^ 
away  the  power  of  Courts-martial  to  tiy 
the  political  agitator  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  He  always  considered  it  of 
much  greater  importance  to  punish  the 
man  who  planned  and  encouraged  edm^ 
than  him  who  was  the  real  victim  of 
such  a  man  8  devices.  He  thoiight  the 
clause  as  it  had  stood  very  important  far 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  political 
agitator  as  well  as  the  poorer  oiiSender, 
by  a  summary  process ;  bnt  if  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  Bill  were  thus  to 
be  frittered  away,  he  could  find  no  equi- 
valent in  passing  it  for  the  great  violation 
of  the  law  it  involved,  and  which  could 
alone  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  para- 
mount necessity. 

The  Amendment  adopted. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress-^to 
sit  again. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  14,   1833. 

MiNirrjis.]  Petitions  'presented.  By  Uic  Earl  of  Rodhi. 
fmm  KinloM  and  Elvin,— for  the  Better  Obtcrranoc  of 
the  Sabbath;  and  fimm  Bonrcr,  agaloit  the  Syrtem  of 
Church  Patrona({e.~By  Karl  Cawdor,  ftom  Elnyn.''^ 
By  Earl  Grrt,  from  Difliicntcn  at  NcwcnUe, — for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Education.]  The  Lord  Chancelbr 
rose  to  move  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Commons,  requesting  them  to  commani- 
cate  to  that  House  certain  documents, 
which  had  been  presented  annually  for 
some  years  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- , 
ment ;  but  as  they  were  very  voluminous^ 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  that  thfe 
whole  should  be  printed,  but  only  that 
such  parts  of  them  might  be  extracted  from 
the  mass  as  might  serve  to  elocidate  that 
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partjcniar  part  of  the  subject  to  which  he 
was  about  shortly  to  draw  their  Lordships' 
attention.    The  Returns  in  question  re- 
sulted from  the  Report  of  a  very  valuable 
and  important  Committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  which  sat  for  two 
Sessions,  including  part  of  the  third,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country.     In  submitting 
this  Motion  to  their  Lordships,  he  wished 
to  avail  himself  of   the  opportunity  of 
stating  why  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
ground  upon  those  documents  any  imme- 
diate measure  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  most  desirable  object,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
by  affording  them  the  means  of  popular 
education.    And  as  great  misapprehension 
had  gone  abroad  as  to  the  reasons  which 
had  induced .  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
bringing  forward  measures  similar  to  those 
which,  at  a  former  period,  he  introduced 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  bear  with 
htm  while  he  stated  why  he  had  come  to 
the  resolution  of  not  proposing,  now  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Government,  any 
such  measures  as  those  which  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  introduce  into  the  other  House 
when  he  sat  there.     It  was  not  yesterday 
that  he  came  to  the  resolution   of  not 
bringing  forward,  at  least  for  the  present, 
any  such  measure ;  for  it  was  nearly  six 
years  since  he  had  stated  in  another  place 
the  reasons  why  he  abstained  from  again 
introducing  the  Education   Bills,   which 
eight  years  before  (in  1 820)  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
In  1820  he  framed  the  Bills  in  question, 
and    presented    them    to   the  House    of 
Commons;   and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
arrived  at  a  change  of  opinion,   in  re- 
spect of  them,  were  substantially  these  : 
These    Bills    were    not    proceeded  with, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  great  diversity 
of  opinion  which  existed  respecting  the 
provision  comprised  in    them,    among  a 
certain  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the 
Dissenters  of  the  different  denominations. 
They  were  founded  on  returns  which  had 
been  made  by  the  parochial  clergy  through- 
out England,  who  had  been  called  upon 
to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
was  the  then  existing  state  of  education 
in  their  respective  parishes.  Those  Returns 
astablished    one  important  fact,   namely, 
that  there  existed  at  that  period  of  time, 
by  means  of  endowed  schools  and  of  un- 
endowed schools,  and,  in  some  instances,  1 


of  Sunday  schools,  very  considerable  meant 
for  affording  education  to  the  people;  but 
that  those  means  were  inadequate  was 
admitted ;  for  it  resulted  that,  in  no  less  a 
number  than  1,000  parishes,  no  schools 
whatever  existed;  and  even  in  various 
parishes  where  schools  did  exist,  they 
were  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Some  measures  were 
therefore  considered  necessary  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies.  He  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  Education  Committee  when  he  stated, 
that  the  general  opinion  at  that  time  was, 
that  the  means  of  popular  education  were 
extremely  deficient.  It  appeared  that,  by 
the  means  of  day  schools  partly  endowed, 
and  partly  unendowed,  education  was 
afforded,  to  an  extent  that  sufficed  for 
600,000  children,  perhaps  the  amount 
was  rather  above  that  number;  betweei\ 
600,000  and  700,000»  being  a  proportion 
of  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  It  was  thought  that  then 
ought  to  be  means  to  educate  one«tentfa, 
or  one-ninth — some  thought  a  one-seveoth 
of  the  population.  The  day  schools  un- 
endowed  were  about  14,000,  and  from 
returns  it  appeared  there  were  478,000 
children  taught.  In  this  return  the  Sunday 
schools  were  not  included.  It  was  then 
thought  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of 
education  who  had  investigated  the  subject 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  establish  a 
compulsory  rate  for  the  support  of  schools 
lest  those  benevolent  persons  who  then  by 
voluntary  contributions  maintained  14,000 
unendowed  day  schools,  at  which  478,000 
children  were  educated,  should  withdraw 
their  support  from  those  establishments. 
Nevertheless,  he,  in  common  with  manv 
persons,  was  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory 
rate  should  be  established  for  the  purposes 
of  education  and  for  this  reason — that 
the  support  which  schools  received  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  was  of  a  temporary 
fluctuating,  and  fleeting  nature ;  so  that 
not  only  might  it  vary  in  one  year  as 
compared  with  another,  but  it  might 
utterly  pass  away.  In  1826  he  again 
brought  forward  his  Bill;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  serious  objections  which  the 
great  body  of  Dissenters  entertained  to 
many  of  its  details  he  withdrew  it.  In 
1828  a  new  era  opened  with  respect  to 
the  Dissenters.  la  that  year  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  removed 
the  distinction  which  had  principally 
divided  his  Majesty's  subjeo.ts  into  Church- 
men and  Dissenters;  and  it  then  appeared 
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tohim,  tliat  the  objections  which  the  latter 
body  had  formerW  entertained  to  his  Bill 
would  be  removed.  But  it  also  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would  be  most  material  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  volun- 
tary support  which  was  given  to  schools 
in  this  country  was  of  so  fluctuating  and 
fleeting  a  nature  as  he  had  supposed.  In 
order  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  this  point 
he  addressed  in  his  individual  capacity 
about  500  letters  to  clergymen  in  every 
county  in  the  kingdom,  requesting  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  parishes.  To  these  letters, 
which  were  addressed  quite  at  random,  he 
received  nearly  as  many  answers,  and  the 
information  which  they  contained  was 
highly  gratifying.  The  result  showed 
that  whereas  in  1818  there  were  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  he  had  already  stated 
14,000  unendowed  day  schools,  educating 
478,000  children,  in  1828  there  were  in 
the  particular  places  to  which  he  had 
addressed  his  letters  alone  no  less  than 
3,200  schools  of  this  description,  educating 
103,000  children.  Taking  these  places 
as  affording  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  addressed  his 
circulars,  the  result  would  be,  that  there 
were  230,000  unendowed  day  schools 
educating  1,030,000  children,  all  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  endowed  schools,  which 
educated  165,000  children,  and  of  the 
Sunday  schools,  which  furnished  very 
useful  and  salutary  education,  though 
necessarily  of  inferior  importance  to  that 
which  could  be  obtained  from  day  schools. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  a  state  of 
things  which  produced  such  admirable 
results;  and  therefore  he  abandoned  his 
plan  for  establishing  a  compulsory  rate 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  Ten  years' 
experience  had  shown  that  perfect  reli- 
ance might  be  placed  on  these  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  that  it  was  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  increase  than  de- 
crease. Trusting  to  these  volu  ntary  supplies, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
turn  legislative  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  he  had  abstained  from 
bringing  it  forward.  He  must,  however, 
state,  that  the  means  of  education  were 
still  deffctive,  hut  not  generally,  and 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  the 
case  in  the   year   1818.      These  defects 


applied  to  two  particulars,  and,  aa  he  had 
intimated,  they  were  still  in  existence. 
The  first  defect  had  reference  to  Tsrj 
small  parishes.  He  beliefed  that  there 
were  in  the  country  not  fewer  than  1,500 
parishes  at  that  moment  without  any  day 
school.  But  then  it  would  be  foand,  on 
inquiry,  that  these  parishes  were  ex- 
ceedingly small,  in  some  cases  not  extend* 
ing  to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
and  in  others  not  containing  more  than 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  indiviotials.  Now, 
it  would  always  be  difficult  to  keep  np  a 
school  in  such  parishes;  because  the 
number  to  instruct  was  so  limited.  Tn 
parishes  so  circumstanced  the  mode  of 
education,  unless  the  children  were  sent 
to  the  next  school,  would  much  depend 
upon  private  instruction.  The  other,  and 
more  important  defect  of  education,  to 
which  he  wished  shortly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hoase,  was  one  which  eoaM 
not  be  too  much  deplored,  nor  could  it  be 
too  speedily  dealt  with,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil — he  meant  the  case  of  large 
towns,  nay,  the  capital  itself,  and  many 
of  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, not  having  proper  means  for  educa- 
tion. He  would  venture  to  say,  that  in 
no  country  in  Europe,  were  so  many 
persons  circumstanced  as  in  those  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  the  ordinary 
means  of  a  common  education  were  want- 
ing.  This  would  be  found  on  inquiry  to 
be  the  case,  as  many  persons  who  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  could 
testify ;  and  that  defect  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied without  delay.  It  was  a  very 
common  observation  made,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  education,  there 
was  also  an  increase  of  crime.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  fallacy  attached  to  this 
view  of  the  subject.  It  was  expecting  too 
much  from  human  nature  that  all  vice 
and  immorality  were  to  disappear,  be- 
cause education  was  generally  diffused: 
but  this  would  be  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  the  calendars  were  the  heaviest,  the 
parties  charged  were  the  most  ignorant. 
Some  alterations  had  lately  been  made 
in  our  law,  which,  taking  away  the  capital 
offence,  made  prosecutors  not  averse  from 
prosecuting,  and  made,  accordingly,  the 
number  of  prosecutions,  and  apparently  of 
crimes,  greater  than  formerly.  Circum- 
stances of  that  kind  satisfactorily  account- 
ed for  the  increased  number  of  convic- 
tions and  commitments.  But  confirmed 
ill  the  opinion  which  he  had  always  held, 
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that  the  more  the  people  were  enlightened, 
the  leas  would  be  the  amount  of  crime 
among  them :  by  the  great  and  notorious 
diminution  of  crime  which  took  place 
where  education  was  most  in  progress — and 
particularly  of  crimes  connected  with 
violence,  especially  where  the  population 
had  ,been  rapidly  increasing.  That  cir- 
cumstance demonstrated  that  persons  who 
held  the  opinions  to  which  he  had  just 
referred,  must  argue  without  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
essential  principles  of  the  human  mind. 
In  Russia  and  Spain,  where  education 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  an  ample 
illustration  was  afforded  of  the  truth  of  his 
proposition.  In  the  latter  country,  during 
a  given  period,  in  the  course  of  which 
5,800  persons  were  committed  to  prison, 
no  less  than  3,500  of  those  committals 
were  for  crimes  connected  with  violence 
againft  the  person ;  that  was  to  tay,  more 
than  one-half — indeed,  about  three-fifths 
of  tlie  whole.  Contrast  this  result  with 
what  appeared  on  the  face  of  returns  from 
a  part  of  the  world  distinguished  for  edu- 
cation, as  much  as  Spain  was  for  the 
want  of  it.  In  Pennsylvania,  of  7,400 
crimes  committed,  only  640  of  them  were 
attended  with  violence ;  a  proportion  not 
of  three-fiflhs,  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
of  one- twelfth.  In  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  as  contrasted  with  the  southern, 
nearly  the  same  disparity  existed.  If  he 
were  called  upon  to  **  give  arithmetic  " 
for  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  he  could 
do  so,  readily,  from  authentic  returns  and 
papers.  He  could  state  a  fact  which 
occurred  recently,  in  one  of  our  own  large 
gaols — the  name  he  would  not  mention. 
Upon  an  inquiry  being  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  found 
that  out  of  400  persons  who  were  confined 
for  offences,  200  were  utterly  incapable 
of  writing  and  reading;  and  fifty  more 
knew  their  alphabet,  but  could  not  read. 
Thus,  there  were  250  individuals  out  of 
400,  who  were  totally  uneducated.  From 
a  report,  also,  that  he  had  seen,  and 
which  was  made  to  the  French  minister,  he 
found  that  the  proportion  of  educated  and 
uneducated  was  about  the  same  in  France 
as  in  Fngland.  Out  of  7,400  cases  of 
committal,  the  same  disparity  appeared, 
of  about  150  who  were  educated,  to  250 
who  were  not.  They  ought,  therefore,  lo 
lose  no  time  in  giving  education  a  better 
chance;  because  in  proportion,  to  instil- 
ling   moral    and    religious    feelings   into 


the  minds  of  the  people — especially  of  the 
young,  they  had  a  better  hope  of  impro- 
ving their  civil  condition.  He  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  excuse  him  for 
entering  into  these  particulars,  which  he 
should  not  have  done,  had  he  not  been 
apprehensive,  on  the  one  hand,  that  hi^i 
reason  for  not  bringing  forward  these 
measures  might  be  misunderstood  ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Government  to 
afford  better  assistance  than  was  at  pre- 
sent given  to  the  great  cause  and  vital 
interests  of  public  education.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  putting  his  Motion. 

Lord  EUenborough  thought  it  must  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  after  what  he  had  stated, 
that  ten  years  ago  his  measure  was  not 
carried  into  effect — for  experience  had 
proved,  even  to  the  noble  and  teamed 
Lord,  that  the  remedy  needed  not  to  be 
general,  for  the  defect  was  not  general. 
A  compulsory  rate  upon  such  a  point, 
would  have  been  highly  objectionable,  as 
interfering  with  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
individuals.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
done  away  with  that  power  of  conciliating 
the  poor,  which  it  was  so  desirable  should 
be  possessed — it  would  have  taken  away 
that  gratitude  from  the  poor  man's  mind 
which  it  was  wholesome  he  should  feel,  and 
which  he  would  feel  when  these  necessary 
duties  were  not  neglected  by  those  whom 
he  naturally  looked  up  to.  They  had  done 
much  mischief  already  in  this  way,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  not  attempt  to  do  any 
more.  He  should  not  support  a  'proposi- 
tion for  supplying  the  means  of  education 
in  large  towns.  He  regretted  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
— a  statement  which  he  did  not  expect — 
especially  from  such  a  quarter.  It  watf 
only  lately,  on  account  of  the  boasted  in- 
telligence of  these  large  towns,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  make  a  most  serious 
and  dangerous  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  country — a  change  that  was  highly 
detrimental  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
For  his  own  part,  on  this  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  large  towns,  he  should  look  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  parents,  and  to 
the  charitable  impulse  of  the  great  capital- 
ists, whose  duty — whose  solemn  duty,  it 
was,  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  to 
the  offspring  of  those  who,  by  their  labour, 
their  talents,  and  ingenuity,  furnished 
their  subsistence,  and  o|)cned  the  road  to 
the  accumulation   of   their  vast   wealth. 
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As  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  remarks 
about  the  connection  of  crime  with  igno- 
rance, he  should  merely  observe,  that  in 
Ireland,  where  there  was  more  reading 
and  writing  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  there  was  also  more  of  crime  and 
depravity. 

The  Lord  Clwncellor  said,  that  the 
noble  Baron,  with  that  refined  ingenuity 
which  he  alone  could  evince,  hud  dragged 
the  Reform  Bill  into  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  with  which  it  was  in  no  degree  con- 
nected. If  they  (the  Ministers)  had  given 
an  increased  influence  to  the  population 
of  the  large  towns,  he  believed  they  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  some  noble  Lords  once 
proposed  to  go.  If  his  memory  did  not  deceive 
him,  he  believed  he  had  heard  something 
from  them  like  a  proposition  for  universal 
suffrage.  And  certainly  if  they  had 
adopted  such  a  proposition  as  that,  tliey 
would  have  communicated  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  class  of  persons  whom  the 
noble  Baron  had  described  as  uneducated, 
and  ignorant,  and  who  had  been  left  in  that 
state,  either  by  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  that  of  the  more  opulent 
classes  among  whom  they  lived.  And 
one  word  in  behalf  of  that  respectable 
class  of  individuals,  the  master-manufac- 
turers of  large  country  towns.  lie  had 
reason  to  know,  that  they  did  a  great  deal 
towards  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes;  and  that  at  li^ast  as 
much  ignorance  and  want  of  education 
were  to  be  found  in  many' parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, as  in  manufacturing  towns. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  14,   183:5. 

M1NITTR8.3  Papcn  oniortKl.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
llowiCK,  ('upits  of  thi>  ('tiartcr  fur  the  Improvement  of 
the  Adminutration  of  Justice  in  Ceylon. 

PetitiMis  prebcnted.  By  Mr.  Tookk,  from  St.  Andrevt-'x, 
llolbom,  for  the  Equalization  of  the  Land  Tax. — By 
<'ai)tain  Gordon,  from  Aberdc>cn«  for  the  ReiIiu*tion  of 
the  Malt  Duty;  and  from  Huntley,  for  the  nep<<ii]  of  the 
.Soap  Duty  j  and  ttom  Fnuerburgh, — for  the  Belter  Ob- 
Mnrranoe  of  Uie  Sabbath.*— By  Mr.  IlrME,  fn>ni  certain 
Inhabitants  of  Eklinburgh,  from  'Spitolfields,  and  fVoin 
the  Political  Union,  Maidstone;  by  Mr.  Frykr,  fWim 
BiUton  and  .Sedgeley  i  by  Mr.  Thickmkbsk,  from  Wigan ; 
by  Mr.  Bruthrrton,  f^om  Salfbrd;  by  Mr.  I'KAbK, 
fVom  South  Shields,  and  other  I'Inccs ;  and  by  Sir  W i  lm  a m 
GuTRB,  IVom  Tewkesbury,  and  other  Places, — a^^inst  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. — By  I^rd 
Arthur  CHirHicsrKR.  from  Belfast,  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
-  By  Sir  KoRKUT  Imulih,  from  Albany,  and  (torn  the 
Hcvercnd  J.  Dennis,  .if^inst  the  Church  Uefonn  Bill 
(Ireland).-  -By  Mr.  Shaw  Lkkkvrk,  fnnn  Southampton, 
for  an  Im|uiry  into  the  (icncral  Distrevs. — By  Mr.  Uokkkt 
S fRt; ART,  fnnn  Iladdinf^ton;  by  I.onl  EoisiviiTov,  from 
i'ulmsCock ;  by  Mr.  Joh?«  Smith,  from  SUiney  Stratford; 


by  Colonol  Bailie,  from  Nairn;  by  Mr.  PxAU^  fim 
Dissenters  at  Perth;  by  Sir  JoBif  Dalktmpli,  from 
Dalkeith,  and  from  Edlnbui]^;  by  Mr.  H.  Cvbtbis, 
flrom  IIurKtmonccaux  and  Haiisham;  by  Sir  AvMiftvr 
Au.N'Ew,  Aroni  Rushnicrc  and  Playford,— .for  Che  Abol> 
ition  of  SlavcrywBy  Lord  Milton,  from  Budtknd, 
Newton,  and  other  Places;  by  Mr.  Shav  LxFirsB,  from 
(kliham  and  BasingUdic ;  by  Mr.  Robxrt  Stbuaiit.  from 
Yladdington;  by  Hr.  Tookb,  from  Truro;  and  by 
Captain  Ditnlop,  from  Greenock,— Av  the  Better  OtaKrv- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,-- By  Captain  Dunlop,  from  Ki|. 
marnoek,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  the 
Abolition  of  all  MonopoIiGs,  and  for  the  Abohtkm 
of  Sinecures  and  unmerited  Pcnsiana.<— By  Mr.  Robkut 
Wallack,  fh)m  Greenock,  for  the  Repeal  of  all  Tuas  cm 
tlie  Diffusion  of  Knowledge;  and  fhnn  Shipownen  of 
Greenock,  to  admit  Foreign  Sugar  to  be  Impoited  for  Re- 
fining.— By  Ccdonel  Clivr,  from  Heicfocd*  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Houiic  and  Window  Tax.— By  Sir  Ajtoakw  Ao- 
NKw,  flrom  Cheltenham;  and  by  Sir  Gray  Skipwith, 
from  Harborough  Magna,  against  the  Beer  Act— By 
Cokincl  Bailey,  firom  Forres ;  by  Captain  Dun  lop,  from 
Port  Glasgow ;  and  by  Mr.  Rorkrt  Wallace,  from  Scwp 
Boilers  in  Greenock, — for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Soap. 
By  Sir  Gray  Skipwitb,  flmm  the  PoUtieal  Union  of 
Kenilworth,  for  the  Repeal  of  Taxation.— By  Mr«  Rosbrt 
Grant,  from  Isaac  Lycm  Goldimid,  for  the  Abolitian  of 
the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

Fa CT0RIE8  Com  MISSION— PSTITIOMS.] 

Lord  Ashley  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Cotton  Spinners  of  Glasgow,  in  favour  of 
the  Ten  Hours'  Labour  Bill.  Another,  to 
the  same  effect,  from  the  Operatives  of 
Chorley ;  a  third,  from  tlie  Churchwardens 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of 
Bishopsgate ;  and,  a  fourth,  from  Little 
Bolton  and  neighbouring  places  in  I^nca- 
sliire.  The  latter  prayed,  that  die  House 
would  not  grant  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry upon  the  Factories'  Bill,  as  such  a 
proceeding  would  only  tend  to  delay  the 
measure.  He  cordially  supported  the 
prayer  of  all  these  petitions. 

Mr.  Strickland  wished  to  declare,  that 
lie  also  ^ve  them  his  support,  and  that 
he  did  it  with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction, 
lie  hoped  the  Bill  would  not  be  delayed, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  fear  of  delay 
that  he  should  oppose  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission.  8uch  would  certainly  be 
the  eOect  of  that  Commission,  if  it  was 
not  actually  its  object.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  person  rc(|uired  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  children  of  a  tender  age  were 
not  fit  to  stand  for  fifteen  hours  in  the 
day  upon  machinery  worked  by  steam. 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten  assured  the  House, 
that  he  did  not  propose  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  with  the  view  of  delaying 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  I^ord, 
but  in  order  that  the  subject,  on  which 
the  House  wore  about  to  legislate,  might 
be  better  understood,  and,  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  (.•hiiraoters  of  the 
inastors  from  those  imputations  which 
seemed   to   be  cast   u|H)n  them   by   the 
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friends  of  this  measure,  but  which  further 
evidence  would  prove  to  be  utterly  un- 
justifiable. 

Mr.  Robinson  did  not  suppose  the  hon. 
Member  wished  to  delay, unnecessarily ^any 
measure  of  this  sort,  or  that  he  would  move 
for  a  Commission  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  that  object,  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  fact,  such  would  be  the 
result  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion. He  did  not  know  how  any  roan, 
aware  of  the  circumstances  already  dis- 
closed upon  the  evidence,  could  think  for 
a  moment,  that  the  legislation  proposed 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  There  was  no 
charge  of  cruelty  against  the  masters — 
the  charge  was  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
system,  and  it  was  the  system  that  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill  went  to  remedy.  He  thought, 
that  the  House  were  bound  to  protect 
these  poor  children  from  the  effects  of  the 
system,  against  which  they  could  not  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Lord  Ashley  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  stopped  from 
legislating  on  the  subject,  merely  because 
ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  fancied  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  tendency  of  the  matter 
already  known  to  the  public.  He  knew 
that  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  he 
had  himself  introduced,  for  he  had  sent 
100  copies  of  it  into  the  country  to  those 
most  interested  in  the  matter.  The  only 
effect  of  a  Commission  would  be  to  delay 
the  Bill,  so  that  it  would  be  lost  this 
Session  as  it  had  been  lost  in  the  last. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  thought,  that  a  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  granted,  and  that  it 
might  be  so  managed  as  not  to  prevent 
the  Bill  passing  this  Session. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  the 
measure  was  one  of  importance,  and 
deserved  the  best  and  earliest  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  He  trusted  the  noble 
Lord  would  press  the  Bill  through  the 
House.  While  they  were  talking  of  Com- 
missions the  children  were  perishing. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  it  was  a 
question  of  humanity  and  religion  that 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  objection  j 
to  the  present  system  was,  that  it  not  only 
destroyed  the  health  of  the  children,  but 
prevented  them  from  having  any  religious 
education :  that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  obtained  that  education,  was  by 
having  slips  of  Catechism  put  into  their 
sleeves  when  they  went  to  work  in  the 
morning,  and  he  regretted  to  add,  that  he 
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had  been  informed  that  they  were  often 
punished  for  carrying  these  slips  with  them 
to  their  work. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  it  but  fair  to 
all  parties  that  a  Commission  should  be 
granted.  Means  might  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  delaying  the  Bill  ;  and  of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  the  more  evidence  was  taken, 
the  more  would  the  necessity  for  the  Bill 
be  shown.    ' 

Mr.  TTywnwas  in  favour  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Commission.  Evidence 
had  been  heard  only  on  one  side,  and  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  other  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  rebutting  the  charges 
against  them.  But,  as  the  Bill  should 
not  be  delayed  beyond  the  present  Ses« 
sion,  he  thought  an  instruction  should  be 
given  to  the  Commission  to  make  all  due 
haste. 

Mr.  Brotherton  did  not  consider  the 
manufacturers  to  blame.  The  objectioa 
was  solely  against  the  system,  but  neither 
master  nor  workman  could  do  anything 
without  the  aid  of  the  law.  In  account- 
ing for  the  present  system  of  overworking 
children,  various  causes  had  been  assigned 
by  hon.  Members.  By  some,  it  was  as- 
cribed to  the  taxes,  by  others,  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  parents  of  the  children;* 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  attributed  it  to 
the  avarice  and  oppression  of  the  masters. 
That  it  was  not  wholly  ascribable  to  the 
taxes  was  evident;  for  when  the  taxes 
were  not  one -fourth  of  their  present 
amount,  children  were  employed  a  greater 
length  of  time  in  cotton-mills  than  at  pre- 
sent. They  ought  not  to  throw  the  blame 
entirely  on  the  parents,  for  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  of  them  had  petitioned 
Parliament  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour 
in  cotton-mills.  That  the  masters  were 
not  all  of  them  cruel  and  oppressive,  he 
could  take  upon  himself  to  assert;  forwhen 
the  Bill,  brought  into  this  House  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  West- 
minster,  in  1831,  was  under  consideration, 
he  obtained  signatures  ofabout  forty  of  the 
largest  proprietors  of  mills  in  Manchester 
and  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  petition  in 
favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  There  must,  then,  be  something 
in  the  system  which  neither  masters  nor 
parents  nor  children  could  resist,  unless 
they  were  aided  by  the  law.  He  did  not 
blame  the  masters,  generally — it  was  the 
system  he  complained  of ;  and  he  could 
not  see  that  any  useful  purpose  could  be 
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answered  by  the  Commission  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Lancashire.  The 
masters  were  fully  heard  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816; 
and  again  in  1818  and  1819  evidence  was 
taken  on  oath  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  it  was  proved,  that 
children  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  a^e 
were  employed  ninety-three  hours  a-week. 
He  had  been  connected  with  cotton  spin- 
ning forty  years,  and,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  had  assisted  in  obtaining 
every  Act  which  had  been  passed  for  tlie 
regulation  of  cotton  factories — being  con- 
vinced that  legislative  interference  was 
necessary,  and  consonant  with  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy.  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
persevere  with  his  Bill;  which,  he  was 
sure,  with  some  alterations,  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. 

Lordi4/Morp  said,  as  the  sense  of  the 
House  appeared  to  be  against  a  Com- 
mission, he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
postpone  moving  for  it. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Liverpool  Election.]  Lord  Sandon 
regretted  very  much  that  he  could  not 
follow  the  example  which  had  just  been 
set  him  by  other  hon.  Members,  and  post- 
pone his  Motion  ;  but  its  nature  was  such 
that  it  would  not  admit  of  postponement, 
and  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  called  upon  the  House  to  accede 
to  it.  His  Motion  was,  "  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  should  have  leave, 
by  their  Counsel  and  Agents,  to  examine 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  elec- 
tion transactions  at  Liverpool."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Motion  was  to  enable  the 
parties  whose  rights  and  privileges  were 
involved  in  this  investigation,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  skill  and  practical  experience 
of  Counsel  in  cross-examining  witnesses. 
He  could  not  conceive  upon  what  grounds 
the  Motion  could  be  objected  to ;  but,  he 
might  state,  if  there  should  be  any  objec- 
tion, that  the  Corporation  were  willing 
that  their  interests  in  the  Committee 
shnuld  be  confided  to  a  single  Counsel. 

Mr.  Wasoji  opposed  the  Motion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  great  delay 
and  increased  expense,  as  the  funds  of  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  would  be  misap- 
plied in  the  defence  of  the  i^ersons  charj^ed 
with  bribery.     If  Counsel  were  admitted, 


however,  he  did  not  see  upon  what  prin* 
ciple  they  could  limit  the  number.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  the  Corporation  of  Liver- . 
pool  would  be  satisfied  with  one  Couniel ; 
but  every  freemen  of  Liverpool  might  claim 
to  be  heard  by  his  Counsel. 

Mr.  Nicholl  thought  there  was  great 
reason  for  acceding  to  the  Motion  on  this 
ground,  that  in  truth  and  in  fact  there 
was  already  Counsel  on  the  other  side  ;  so 
that  if  the  House  rejected  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion,  there  would  be  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  not  for  the  defence. 
When  he  said  that  there  was  Counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  what  he  meant  was,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  Wason), 
who  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Committee, 
but  who  was  a  Barrister,  sat  behind  the 
hon.  member  for  Wilts  (Mr.  Benett),  and 
suggested  Such  questions  as  his  legal  skill 
and  education  enabled  him  to  firame,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  charge  of  bribery. 
This  was  giving  an  advantage  to  one  side, 
which  should  be  made  up  to  the  other  by 
allowing  Counsel.  Sotne  observations  had 
been  thrown  out  as  to  delay,  but  be 
thought  the  House  could  scarcely  expect 
the  investigation  to  close  very  soon,  when 
he  informed  it  that  summonses  were 
already  sent  out  for  above  -a  hundred 
witnesses. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  appointment 
of  nominees  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  excluding  Counsel ;  and  when  the 
accused  had  a  Gentleman  of  such  ability 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  (Mr.  Nicholl)  for  their  nominee, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  their  interests 
would  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of 
Counsel.  For  his  own  part  he  would  never 
throw  the  shield  of  his  humble  abilities 
over  corruption.  The  delay  which  would 
be  produced  by  permitting  Counsel  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  cross-examina- 
tion would  be  ruinous  to  those  who  had 
only  justice  in  view,  fn  giving  nominees 
every  thing  necessary  for  justice  was  done, 
and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  accede  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Wrjnn  thought  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  conclude,  that,  because  there 
were  nominees  there  should  be  no  Coun- 
sel. The  nominees  could  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  art  as  Counsel  ;  for,  when  placed 
on  the  Cummittce,  they  were  judges,  and 
were  bound  to  act  in  that  character.  The 
hon.  and  leanu'd  Member  who  spoke  last, 
said  they  ou^ht  not  to  throw  their  shield 
over  corruption.     Now  he  (Mr.  Wynn) 
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had  always  understood  that  the  grosser 
the  charge  was  against  any  individual,  or 
any  body  of  men,  the  greater  reason  there 
was  to  afford  every  facility  for  defence. 
Though  he  was  assured  of  the  delinquency 
of  the  accused,  he  should  say  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  heard  in  their  defence. 
He  had  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
parties  accused  of  corruption  had  been 
refused  the  assistance  of  Counsel  by  that 
House,  and  he  should  regret  to  find  the 
House  adopting  such  a  course. 

Colonel  Williams  thought  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
in  this  case,  the  delinquency  of  the  accused 
was  so  flagrant. 

Mr.  Benett  thought  Counsel  unneces- 
sary, as  Aoitililees  had  been  appointed. 
Admitting  CoUtisel  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses Would  produce  expense  and  delay, 
eild  probably  throw  the  ulterior  measures 
which  might  be  necessary  over  to  another 
Session  of  Parliameht.  He  had  already 
devoted  himself  for  thr^  years  to  the 
investigation  of  this  question,  and  he  must 
oppose  every  proceeding  which  he  thought 
would  lead  to  unnecessary  delay. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  said  it  was 
quite  obvious,  that  some  how  or  other  acon- 
siderable  degree  of  party  spirit  had  found 
its  way  into  this  Committee  more  than  was 
usually  to  be  found  in  Committees  in  that 
House.  With  great  respect  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  too,  that  the  choice  had  fallen,  by 
mere  accident,  no  doubt,  on  very  young 
and  inexperienced  Members  of  that  House. 
This  being  the  case,  he  thought  it  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  assisted  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Counsel ; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Sandon) 
called  for  a  division  on  this  Motion,  it 
should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  it  would  greatly 
expedite  the  inquiry,  if  Counsel  were 
allowed,  as  their  habits  of  examining 
evidence  would  enable  them,  to  despatch 
ten  witriesses,  whilst  the  ordinary  mode  of 
examination  by  a  Committee  would  en- 
able it  to  hear  only  one.  He  therefore  felt 
it  right  to  sanction  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

Lord  Althorp  doubted  very  much,  if 
Counsel  were  allowed,  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  their  interest  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Committee,  and  thus 
protract  the  inquiry  to  an  unnecessary 
length.  If,  however,  any  regulation  could 
be  adopted,  by  which  unnecessary  delay 


in  the  proceedings  could  be  avoided,  be 
felt  no  objection  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  as  he  was  of  opinion  the  legal 
habits  of  Counsel  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage towards  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  he  was 
glad  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hoble  Lord  in  favour  of  Counsel  being 
allowed  ;  becatise  he  could  with  great  sin- 
cerity avow  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that, 
instead  of  delaying  the  inquiry,  the  aid  of 
Counsel  would  operate  by  way  of  despatch. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  a  regulation  of 
the  Committee,  that  no  speeches  should 
be  allowed,  but  that  the  Uounsel  should 
simply  direct  their  attention  to  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses. 

An  Hon.  Member  said,  that  he  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  Counsel,  because 
he  never  saw  a  lawyer  enter  into  any  busi- 
ness which  he  abridged ;  and  as  he  Waft 
one  of  the  Committee,  he  could  not  but 
observe  that,  injustice  to  them  all,  it  was 
but  fair  for  the  House  to  order  the  Ballot 
to  be  gone  over  again,  upon  this  new 
understanding. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Petitioners  or- 
dered to  be  heard  by  Counsel. 

Presentation  or  Petitioks.]  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Church  Rerorm 
Bill  (Ireland). 

'  Mr.  0*Connell  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  some  time  could  not  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  petitions  against 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  before  it  proceeded 
any  further  in  Committee?  He  under- 
stood there  were  a  vast  number  of  peti- 
tions yet  to  be  presented  against  that  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  the  request  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not 
quite  reasonable.  Nine  hours  in  the  week 
were  already  devoted  exclusively  to  receiv- 
ing petitions,  which  would  be  ample  for 
the  purpose,  if  Gentlemen  would  not  make 
such  long  speeches  whenever  they  pre- 
sented a  petition. 

Lord  John  Russell  suggested,  that  when 
there  were  a  number  of  petitions  on  one 
subject,  and  with  the  same  prayer,  they 
might  all  be  brought  up  together,  and 
only  one  question  be  put  on  them,  namely 
that  they  be  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Mr.  Cobbett  approved  of  that  provided 
the  petitions  were  read  at  length  and 
printed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  presenting 
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petitions,  as  little  time  as  possible  should 
be  uselessly  consumed,  for  the  time  of  the 
House  was  the  time  of  the  public.  With 
respect  to  the  sittings  at  twelve  o'clock, 
thev  did  not  seem  to  have  much  advanced 
public  business.  Besides  other  objections, 
they  were  open  to  a  very  material  one ; 
namely,  that  reports  of  those  sittings  went 
abroad,  the  incorrectness  of  wliich,  when 
they  happened  to  be  so,  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted without  the  loss  of  a  day. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  perhaps  the  noble 
Lord  would  consent  that  petitions  against 
the  Irish  Bill  should  be  presented  at  a  late 
hour  on  that  evening. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  that 
proposition. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

Church  Reform  (Ireland).]  The 
Question  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  Church  Reform 
Bill  (Ireland)  be  now  read. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  before  the  House 
entered  into  any  discussion  upon  the  Bill 
itself,  he  was  anxious  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  think  that  the  Mi- 
nisters had  adopted  an  irregular  course  of 
proceeding,  in  their  mode  of  introducing 
it.  When  this  Bill  was  first  introduced 
into  Parliament,  it  was  doubted  whether, 
as  it  related  to  a  great  change  in  the  reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  it  ought  not  to  have  originated 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  By 
this  Bill  it  was  proposed,  to  put  an  end  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  suspend  all  appointments  to  certain 
benefices  in  that  country.  Whether  an 
alteration  of  so  great  an  extent,  did  not 
bring  this  Bill  within  the  standing  order 
of  the  House  on  matters  of  religion,  he 
would  not  then  slay  to  examine ;  he  would 
only  say,  that  in  his  opinion,  Ministers 
would  have  acted  more  prudently,  had 
they  conformed  to  the  usual  practice  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  originating  a 
new  precedent  upon  it.  They  had  how- 
ever transgressed  another  rule  of  ancient 
standing  of  still  more  importance,  by 
which  it  was  provided,  that  no  bill  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  the  community,  should 
originate,  except  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1667,  the  House  resolved,  and  the  resolu- 
tion had  since  become  a  standing  order, — 
"  That  if  any  motion  be  made  in  the 
House  for  any  public  aid  or  charge  upon 
the  people,  the  consideration  and  debate 


thereof  ought  not  presently  to  be  acted 
upon,, but  adjourned  till  such  further  day 
as  the  House  shall  think  fit  to  appoiat, 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  HousCt  and  their 
opinions  to  be  reported  thereupon,  before 
any  resolution  or  vote  of  the  House  do 
pass  thereon."  Now,  if  a  tax  varying 
from  5L  to  15/.  per  cent  could  be  laid  upon 
Church  property  without  originating  the 
Bill  imposing  it  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  what  was  to  prevent  a 
similar  tax  from  being  laid  without  similar 
formalities  upon  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty? The  principle  upon  which  onr 
ancestors  had  adopted  this  form  of  pro^ 
ceeding  was,  that  when  money  was  to  be 
raised  from  the  people,  the  proposition 
should  have  the  fullest  and  most  frequent 
discussion ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
acting  upon  that  principle,  resolved  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1716,  "That  no  Bill 
be  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  any  woik 
proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  tolls  or 
duties  to  be  levied  on  the  subject  in  parti- 
cular places,  till  such  petition  has  been 
referred  to  a  Committee,  and  they  have 
examined  the  matter  thereof,  and  reported 
the  same  to  the  House."  Mr.  Hatsell,  in 
noticing  that  resolution,  says,  that  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1734,  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  standing  order  of  the  House,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  this 
— that  "  in  every  mode  in  which  any 
pecuniary  burthen  can  be  imposed  upon 
the  people,  whether  for  public  or  private 
purposes;  whether  in  consequence  of  a 
requisition  from  the  Crown,  or  on  the 
application  of  individuals  for  a  particular 
purpose  ;  whether  in  the  form  of  tolls  and 
duties,  or  as  a  pecuniary  penalty :  in  all 
these  cases,  the  orders  and  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  require  that  there 
shall  be  a  more  frequent,  and,  being  in  a 
Committee,  consequently  a  more  free  dis- 
cussion, than  other  propositions  are  en- 
titled to,  in  which  the  levying  money  on 
the  subject  is  not  included.  And  the 
time  at  which  this  discussion  shall  be  had 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
sition, whether  previously  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  or  whether  in  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill ;  or,  if  the  proposition 
is  made  upon  the  Report,  or  on  the  Third 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  upon  the  clause  by 
which  the  sum  is  to  be  imposed."  If  any 
man  took  up  this  Bill,  and  only  read  the 
marginal  notes  of  it,  he  would  find  that 
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the  preamble  be^n  with  these  words : — 
*•  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  abolition  of  first  fruits  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  substitution  of  an  annual 
tax  in  lieu  thereof/'  If  he  went  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  he  would  there  find 
schedule  A  **  containing  the  yearly  tax  to 
be  imposed  upon  all  benefices,  dignities, 
and  other  spiritual  promotions  under  the 
rank  of  bishoprics."  This  and  other  taxes 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  were  to  be  paid  to 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  after  many  enactments,  with 
which  it  was  unnecessary  at  that  time  to 
trouble  the  House,  were  tc  be  applied  to 
such  purposes  as  Parliament  might  after- 
wards direct.  Those  purposes,  he  under- 
stood, were  the  repair  of  churches,  the 
salary  of  parish  clerks,  &c.  These  bur- 
thens, which  now  fell  upon  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland,  were  in  future  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  clergy,  and  were  there- 
fore, pro  tanto,  a  tax  upon  the  clergy. 
Looking  to  the  whole  subject,  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  most  dangerous  to 
depart  from  the  old  rule  by  which  the' 
House  had  been  hitherto  guided,  and 
which  had  by  many  years*  experience,  been 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  subject.  .  ' 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  on  a  question 
of  this  nature,  which  came  upon  him  also 
by  surprise,  he  felt  great  unwillingness  to 
state  his  own  opinion.  It  did,  however, 
appear  to  him  that  the  rule  which  had 
been  referred  to  always  applied  to  cases 
where  the  tax  was  clearly  laid  on  the 
subject  for  the  public  service  generally. 
A  bill  had  been  passed  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  present,  by  which  incumbents 
were  compelled  to  pay  larger  sums  to  their 
curates.  The  money  clauses  of  that  Bill 
were  not  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  he  never  heard  any 
complaint  made  on  that  account.  It  was 
most  important,  certainly,  that  they  should 
not  interfere  with  any  regulation  of  Par- 
liament having,  for  its  object,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  subject ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  present  was  one  of  the  cases  which 
came  within  the  rule.  The  word  "  tax," 
it  was  true  was  made  use  of  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill ;  the  tax  there  spoken  of 
was  not,  however,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  State,  it  was  entirely  applicable  to 
a  particular  purpose.  The  tax  so  men- 
tioned, was  specifically  for  'Uhe  building, 
rebmldio^,  and  repairing  of  charches,  and 


other  such  like  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,*' 
&c.  Everything  contemplated  by  the 
Bill,  even  to  the  increase  of  the  salary  of 
a  parish  clerk,  was  absolutely  exclusively 
for  a  Church  purpose.  On  the  best  consi- 
deration that  he  could  give  to  the  subject, 
he  thought  that  this  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  general  tax.  Having  heard 
the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and 
knowing  what  Ministers  propose  by  this 
measure,  he  could  not  consider  the  present 
as  a  tax-bill,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  that 
it  did  not  come  within  the  rule  of  bis 
right  hon.  friend.  If  he  conceived  the 
objection  to  be  well  founded,  he  certainly 
would  not  persevere  with  the  measure. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  that  it  was  so; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
create  unnecessary  delay,  if  they  were  to 
call  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
in  which  a  resolution  on  this  subject  should 
be  proposed.  The  Bill  might  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  the  money  clauses  could 
then,  if  it  were  considered  necessary,  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
a  report  received  before  it  went  into  the 
ordinary  Committee.  Whether  the  Report 
of  such  a  Committee  would  answer  hi 
that  case — supposing  the  objection  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  be  well-founded — 
was  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  appear  to  him  that  this  was 
a  tax-bill  coming  under  the  rule  that  had 
been  quoted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  never  felt  more  per- 
fectly satisBed  of  the  validity  of  any 
objection,  than  he  did  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, of  the  validity  of  the  objection 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  ;  and,  although  the  expression  might 
be  a  bold  one,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could 
convince  the  noble  Lord  of  the  actual  ne- 
cessity, conformably  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  of  not  proceeding  without  pre- 
viously discussing  the  clauses  referred  to, 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  very  fairly,  that 
the  authority  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
g^eat  weight,  but  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  it ;  and  the  two  main 
grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his  ob- 
jection were  these — first,  that  it  was  not 
a  general  tax  on  all  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
were  local  rather  than  general. 

Lord  Althorp  had  said,  that  a  certaia 
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portion  of  the  monies  derivable  from  this 
Bill  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Church,  such  as  building,  repairs, 
&c. ;  therefore,  what  he  meant  to  express 
was,  that  the  Bill  imposed  a  burthen  only 
on  a  certain  class,  and  not  on  all ;  that  its 
object  was  specific,  not  general. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  only  stating  the 
case  with  greater  limitations  than  the 
noble  Lord.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble 
Lord  stated  that  it  was  a  tax  for  the 
Church,  and  not  for  a  general  public  con- 
cern ;  and,  second,  that  the  House  might 
proceed  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  before  going  into  Committee  upon  it, 
that  we  might  refer  the  money  clauses  to 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  House,  the 
Bill  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  second 
reading  without  those  clauses  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  preliminary  ordeal  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  by  whom  they 
would  be  afHrmed,  modified,  or  rejected. 
On  the  29th  of  March,  1707,  it  was  re- 
solved— *  That  this  House  will  not  proceed 
'  on  any  petition,   motion,  or  bill,    for 

*  granting  any  money,  or  releasing,  or 

*  compounding,  any  sum  of  money  owing 

*  to  the  Crown,  but  after  examination  by 
'  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
'  the  same  is  declared  to  be  a  Standing 
'  Order  of  the  House.'  On  the  27th  of 
June,  1 735,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  es- 
tablishing a  police  force  in  Westminster, 
which  was  found  to  contain  clauses  for  a 
stamp  duty,  and  other  taxes.  No  motion 
having  been  made  to  submit  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  it  was  thought 
advisable  the  next  day,  said  Mr.  Hutsell, 
to  withdraw  that  Bill,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  regular  course.  That  was  merely  a 
local  tax,  providing  for  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  because  there 
was  not  a  preliminary  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
Was  not  that  a  strong  case  ?  In  that  in- 
stance it  was  a  local  tax  which  was  pro- 
posed for  a  local  object :  and  yet  the 
neglect  of  the  preliminary  proceeding 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Hatscll  said,  upon  that  principle  the  House 
laid  it  down  for  a  rule  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1 667 — *  That  no  motion  or  proposi- 

*  tiou  for  an  aid  or  charge  upon  the  people 

*  should  be   **  presently'*  entered  upon ; 

*  that  by  tliis  means,  due  and  sufficient 

*  notice  of  the  subject  should  be  given ; 
'  and  that  tlie  Members  should  not  be  sur- 

*  prised  into  a  vote,  but  might  come  pre- 


'  pared  to  suggest  every  argument  which 
*•  the  importance  of  the  question  may  de- 
'  mand.  And,  (continued  Mr.  Hataell>— 
*  That  such  propositions  shall  receive  their 
'  first  discussion  in  a  Committee  of  the 
'  whole  House  (not,  be  it  observed^  after 
*•  the  first  and  second  reading,  as  the  noble 
'  Lord  proposed),  is  no  less  wise  and 
'prudent.  There  every  Member  may  speak 
'  as  often  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  and  is 
'  not  confined  in  delivering  his  opinion  by 
'  those  rules  which  are  to  be  observed 
'  when  speaking  in  the  House,  and  whicb, 
'  in  matters  of  account  and  computation, 
^  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and 
'  would  necessarily  deprive  the  House  of 
'  much  real  and  useful  information.'  He 
could  quote  several  other  cases  where  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  was  re- 
quired, though  the  object  was  a  mere  spe- 
cial one.  In  1825,  a  case  occurred  on 
the   petition  of  a  Mr.   Campbell,    who 

f)rayed  for  compensation  on  account  of 
osses  sustained  by  riots  at  Glasgow. 
This  related  to  an  individual,  and  yet  the 
case  was  reported  on  by  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  In  1831,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  himself  for 
regulating  the  Game-laws,  and  a  duty  of 
2/.  was  imposed  on  granting  licences. 
Was  that  Bill  brought  m  with  the  clause 
in  it  proposing  a  tax  of  2/.?  No;  the 
Bill  was  l}rought  in  with  only  a  referenc-e 
to  the  clauses  which  imposed  the  duties. 
There  was  this  note  affixed  to  them,  and 
printed  in  Italics — '*  these  clauses  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Committee."  These  were 
all  instances  of  local  taxes,  to  be  applied 
to  local  objects.  Now,  what  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  Bill  ?  One  of  the  ob« 
jccts  was  the  building  of  churches  through- 
out Ireland.  Could  there  be  any  object 
more  general  than  the  building  of  churches 
throughout  all  that  part  of  the  empire? 
He  would  assert,  that  this  tax  had  a 
reference  generally  to  the  people ;  and  if 
that  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  he  had  read,  and  which  declared 
that  no  tax  should  be  proceeded  in  but 
through  the  intervention  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  were  not  considered 
a  dead  letter,  then  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt  raised,  but  that,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  this  Bill,  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  should  come  to  a  resolution 
as  to  the  money  clauses.  He  conceived 
that  the  noble  Lord  must  see  the  neces- 
sity of  consenting-  to  his  proposition,  and 
of  introducing  those  clauses  to  the  Houaep 
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between  the  first  and  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  There  was,  at  least,  so  much 
doubt  on  the  subject  as  called  for  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had,  on  a  former  night,  suggested  a 
similar  course  to  that  he  had  now  recom- 
mended. He  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  not  such 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House  as  the  right  hon.  Members 
who  had  recently  spoken  possessed,  and 
he  had  not  looked  into  precedents  as  they 
had  done ;  it  struck  him,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  the  argument  turned  on  the 
fact,  whether  the  general  interest,  or  a 
local  interest  only  was  affected  by  this 
measure.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
quoted  a  resolution  of  the  29th  of  March, 
1707,  providing,  that  **The  House  would 
not  proceed  on  any  petition,  motion,  or 
bill,  for  granting  any  money,  or  releasing 
or  compounding  any  sum  of  money  owing 
to  the  Crown,  but  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House."  Now,  he  read  that  reso- 
lution, and  the  practice  of  the  House,  as 
arising  from  a  constitutional  jealousy  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  It  bad  reference 
to  money  advanced  by  that  House  to  the 
Crown.  He  would  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  into 
the  precedents  which  he  had  quoted,  but 
there  was  a  case  to  which  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  because  it 
appeared  to  him  to  go  on  all-fours  with 
the  present — he  alluded  to  the  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  salaries  of  curates.  By 
that  Bill  certain  reductions  were  made  in 
the  salaries  of  incumbents,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  incomes  of  a  portion  of  the 
clergy  who  were  inadequately  provided 
for.  That  Bill  was  not  submitted,  in  the 
way  proposed,  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  nor  did  it  originate  in  that  House 
at  all,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
Bill  consolidated  the  law  for  enforcing 
persons  not  residing  on  their  benefices  to 
support  and  maintain  stipendiary  curates 
in  England  and  Wales.  [Sir  Robert  Peel : 
The  Bill  did  not  originate  in  the  Lords.] 
It  seemed  that  he  was  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  Bill  had  originated  in  the  Lords, 
it  might  be  so ;  but  certainly  it  had  not 
been  referred  to  a  preliminary  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  What,  then,  did  the 
Bill  to  which  he  referred  do  ?  It  provided 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings — the 
building  of  glebe-houses — the  repair  of 
churches,  and,  in  short,  everything  almost 

that  was  contemplated  by  the  present  Bill. 


Substitute  Commissioners  for  diocesan,  and 
the  two  measures  were  precisely  the  same. 
There  was  absolutely  in  the  Bill  to  which 
he  alluded  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation  ; 
for  if  the  living  produced  so  much,  the 
curate  was  to  be  paid  in  proportion.  Was 
not  that  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curate  as  any  provision  in  the  present  Bill 
for  improving  small  livings.  There  was 
nothing  connected  with  this  measure  to 
call  forth  that  constitutional  jealousy 
which  was  properly  entertained  when 
money  was  to  be  granted  to  the  Crown. 
In  both  the  cases  which  he  had  mentioned, 
the  measure  was  restricted  to  Church 
purposes  and  to  Church  purposes  only. 
If  it  was  competent  in  the  House  (and  it 
was  competent,  for  the  House  had  done 
so)  to  pass  the  Curates*  Bill,  and  thus  to 
tax  (and  he  used  the  word  purposely)  a 
portion  of  the  clergy,  without  the  prelimin* 
arv  form  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  he  thought  he  might  fairly  say,  that, 
according  to  the  common  sense  6f  the 
matter,  they  ought  in  the  present  instance, 
to  be  guided  by  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Gou^tirn  was  of  opinion,  that  great 
advantage  would  accrue  by  affording  time 
for  deliberation  on  a  point  which  appeared 
to  him,  if  the  objection  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  were  well  founded,  to  be  one  of  very 
great  importance.  If  this  were  a  tax  on 
the  people,  it  was  important  to  prevent 
the  House  from  levying  it  without  adopt- 
ing those  safeguards  which  were  hitherto 
deemed  indispensable.  If  there  were  only 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  give  it  due  consideration,  and  thus 
to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  a  wrong  and  hasty  decision. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  not  proved 
the  least  analogy  between  the  Curates' 
Bill  and  the  Bill  then  before  the  House. 
The  Curates'  Bill  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  on  those  individuals  who  forbore  to 
do  that  which  the  law  called  on  them  to 
do.  In  that  case,  it  was  a  penalty  on  the 
non-residence  of  the  incumbent,  who  was 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  several  pen* 
alties  which  the  Act  stated,  but  which  did 
not  touch  the  resident  clergyman.  But 
how  stood  the  case  in  the  present  instance  f 
There  was  no  possibility  for  any  clergyman, 
resident  or  non-resident,  to  escape  from 
the  tax.  The  Bill  imposed  upon  every 
clergvman  in.  Ireland  a  tax,  varyinci:  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  It  was  a  tax 
levied  by  that  House,  paid  to  the-  Com- 

auMiooers  of  the  Ciowni  and  applied  to  i^ 
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pablic  object — the  building  and  repairing 
of  Churches. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  the  question 
was,  whether  this  were  a  bill  for  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  people,  or  for  granting  a  revenue 
to  the  Crown  ?     1  f  it  were  either  one  or  the 
other,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ; 
but  if  it  were  merely  a  measure  for  regu- 
latincr  the  property  of  the  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  then  he  conceived 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  called  for. 
In  that  case  he  did  ^ot  think  there  would 
be  any    violation   of  the  orders  of  the 
House  if  they  went  on  with  the  second 
.reading.     The  right  hon.   Baronet  had 
quoted  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Police 
Bill ;  but  it  was  mixed  up  with  a  pro- 
vision for  a  stamp  duty,  and  he  knew  of 
no  such  duty  that  was  not  levied  for  'the 
Crown.    The  case  was  not,  therefore,  in 
point.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
.adverted  to  the  Glasgow  case,  but  about 
it  no  question  had  arisen,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  it  carried  little  weight  with  it. 
The  proceedings    of  the    Committee  of 
Supply  and  of  Ways  and   Means  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Campbell's  claim,  were  of 
80  different  a  nature   from  the  present 
jneasure  that  the  Glasgow  case  did  not 
apply  to  it.     With  respect  to  ihe  Curates' 
Bill,  he  contended  that  it  was  a  tax  on 
every  incumbent  in  England,  according  to 
the  annual  amount  of  his  living.     If  it 
were  1,000/.  a-year,  the  incumbent  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  his  curate ; 
if  it  were  less,  he  paid  less  in  proportion. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  was  not  that  a  tax  ? 
The  provision  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  present  Bill ;  and  as  in  that 
case,  no  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
was  called  for,   he  conceived  that   they 
might  safely  proceed  with  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  thought  he  could  at 
once  meet  the  Solicitor  General  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  taken  to  defend  the 
propriety  of  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  Solicitor  General  said,  it  was 
imposing  no  tax  upon  the  people.  Now,  as 
to  its  being  a  tax,  what  were  the  words  of 
the  14th  section?  That  the  Commission- 
ers should  make  a  valuation  of  all  livings, 
and  "  levy  thereout,  from  and  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  for  ever,  a 
yearly  tax."  .Then  surely  the  hon.  and 
leamedGentlemanwouldnot  deny, that  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  a 
portion  of  the  people  not  disentitled  to  that 


protection  in  having  imposts  laid  apcm 
them,  which  that  House  extended  to  every 
class  of  the  King's  subjects— «nd  indeed 
possessing  the    peculiar  claim  of  being 
the  most  defenceless — the  most  aniepre- 
sented,  and  so  far  as  the  particular  clergy 
(those  of  Ireland)  to  which  that  Bill  ap- 
plied, were  concerned,  the  most  oppressed 
body  in  the  community.    The  right  boa. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley')  conten^d,  that 
the  principle  on  which  the  casea  quoted 
by  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  went» 
was  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.; 
but,  by  reference  to  the  Debates  which 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
resolution  of  1667,  as  well  as  by  &e  able 
current  authorities  since,  it  would  appear 
that  the  true  principle  of  the  rule  was, 
*'  that  the  charge  may  be  made  as  light  as 
possible  upon  the  people."    A  case  of  a 
Turnpike  Road  Bill  occurred   in   1770, 
which  was  held  an  irregular  proceeding, 
because  a  pecuniary  penalty  was  laid  on, 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair;  and  in  a 
tobacco  case  in  1789,  it  was  laid  down  as 
a  rule  **  that  whether  it  was  a  pecuniary 
penalty  or  a  rent,  or  by  whatsoever  name 
it  could  be  .called,  it  certainly  was  raising 
a  sum  of  money  upon  the  subiect,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  detennmed  upon 
by  the  House,  while  the  Speaker  was  in 
the  Chair,  but  ought  to  undergo  the  pre- 
vious deliberation  of  a  Committee ;"— and 
Mr.  Hatsell  states  in  his  observations  on 
the  subject — '^  that  this  resolution  of  18th 
November,  1667,  has   been,  particularly 
of  late  years,  very   strictly  adhered  to; 
and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  rules, 
which  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  prudence, 
and  an  attention  to  the  ease  of  the  people, 
ought  to  be  in  all  cases  inviolably  ob- 
served."   Then  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  compared  this 
case  to  the  Curates'  Bill,  and  said  it  was 
only  regulating  the  property  of  the  Church 
within  itself.     That  certainly  was  the  case 
with  the  Curates'  Bill,  and  then  they  only 
regulated  the  mode  by  which  the  incum- 
bent should  pay  the  charge  to  whicli  he 
had  been  previously  liable  in  law ;  but  .the 
present  Bill  proposed  to  tax  the  income  of 
the  clergy  from  5L  to  151,  per  cent-*with 
a  payment  to  which  the  parish  at  large 
was  legally  subject ;  and  not  to  speak  of 
the  hardship  and  injustice  of  that  partial 
income   tax,  surely  it  could  not,  at  all 
events,  be  denied  to  be  a  tax,  and  the 
clergy  were  at  least  entitled  to  the  ordi- 
nary protection  which  the. forms  of  the 
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House  gave  io  every  case  where  a  tax 
was  to  be  levied  upon  any  portion  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  they  had  much 
business  to  do,  and  they  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  this  discussion.  It  was  most  clear 
to  him  that  this  was  a  tax.  That  was  his 
opinion.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  this 
was  called  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
annual  tax.  He  never  felt  himself  abashed 
in  performing  a  public  duty ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  where  he  regretted  to  do 
his  duty  it  was  the  present.  He  did  not 
want  to  postpone  this  Bill,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  how  this  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted. It  was  set  forth  in  the  Bill,  that 
first  fruits  in  Ireland  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  there  should  be  ''the  substitution 
of  an  annual  tax  in  lieu  thereof."  This 
stared  them'  in  the  face  in  the  very  first 
line ;  and  when  that  was  so,  how  could 
they  go  on  with  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  without  first  submitting  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House?  How  did 
they  happen  to  overlook  such  a  circum- 
stance as  this?  What,  he  asked,  was  this 
but  an  annual  tax  ?  Here  was  a  certain 
portion  of  the  property  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  King's  subjects  which  was  to  be  taken 
every  year,  and  at  all  events.  Now,  if 
that  was  not  a  tax,  he  really  did  not  know 
what  a  tax  was.  What  could  Gentlemen 
opposite  call  it  but  a  tax,  which  they  had 
called  it  in  the  Bill  ?  With  respect  to  the 
Curates*  Bill,  it  was  a  very  different  matter. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  said,  if  the  curate 
be  not  paid  so  much,  the  incumbent  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  it  up.  This  was  not 
a  tax,  but  it  was  a  penalty  for  not  per- 
forming a  duty.  What,  he  asked,  would 
future  Parliaments  say,  if,  after  debate  and 
deliberation  in  that  House,  it  should  be 
determined  that  this  was  not  a  tax?  Why, 
they  might  carry  the  precedent  to  the  most 
alarming  extent.  In  his  opinion  the  Bill 
ought  not  to  proceed  now,  becausi|^he 
proposition  was  a  plain  and  a  clear  One. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  vote  against  the 
Gentlemen  who  cheered  him,  without 
violating  that  which  he  would  never  vio- 
late— ^a  great  constitutional  principle. 

Mr.  Pry  me  said,  there  were  several 
descriptions  of  bills  connected  with  money 
which  did  not  originate  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  A  turnpike  bill  or  a 
drainage  bill  was  a  tax  bill,  yet  it  was 
never  known  that  such  measures  origin- 
ated in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  Gentle- 


men wished  them  to  settle  the  question  at 
once,  because  the  word  ''tax''  was  found  m 
the  Bill ;  but  that  circumstance  would  not 
decide  the  question,  which  was,  whether 
the  word  bore  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  term?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  argued  against  the  second 
reading,  and  founded  his  argument  upon 
the  authority  of  Hatsell  as  well  as  his 
own ;  and  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  as  well  tc» 
quainted  with  the  Orders  of  the  House  as 
any  individual  that  ^er  rose  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Hatsell,  it  appeared,  was  in 
favour  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
even  when  a  bill  was  introduced  for  local 
purposes.  But,  he  would  ask,  had  such  a 
principle  as  that  been  acted  on  of  late 
years,  or  not?  The  Stipendiary  Curatea' 
Bill  bore  strongly  on  the  question.  It 
was  argued,  that  that  bill  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  penalty.  But  as  it  gave  the 
Bishop  power  to  permit  an  incumbent  not 
to  reside  on  his  benefice,  provided  he  paid 
so  much  annually,  then  it  appeared  to  him 
to  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  U^ 
than  of  a  penalty.  There  were  certain  Acts, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  to  raise  money  on 
the  people,  and  yet  those  who  brought 
them  in  never  thought  of  referring  the 
subject  to  a  Committee  before  those  mea- 
sures were  introduced.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
police  in  the  metropolis,  and,  in  order  to 
carry  the  plan  into  efi^ect,  a  charge  of 
Sd,  in  the  pound  on  the  Poor-rates 
was  enacted  by  Parliament.  That  was 
done  without  any  intervention  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Again,  there 
was  the  Vestry  Act. of  Ireland,  which  pro- 
vided for  levying  money  on  the  whole 
people,  and  yet  it  had  never  been  proposed 
to  refer  that  bill  to  a  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshire 
proposed  to  have  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  upon  this  subject,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  they  might  vote  a 
Resolution  authorizing  this  tax,  as  it  was 
called,  of  ^ve  or  fifteen  per  cent  on  the 
clergy.  But  where  was  the  necessity  for 
this  when  the  measure  was  local,  and  when 
the  money  levied  would  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,the  source 
from  which  it  was  taken  ?  He  knew  no- 
thing similar  to  this  case  in  the  whole 
course  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  It 
was  very  important,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  further  discussion  on  the  question ; 
buty  above  all,  he  should  be  graced  by 
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receiving  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge' 
and  experience  of  the  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  this  Bill 
inoit  decidedly  imposed  a  tax  on  the  Irish 
clergy.  He  relied  on  that  word,  and  he 
would  force  it  into  discussion.  He  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  tax  on  one  part  of 
the  community  ;  and  he  contended,  that 
no  portion  of  the  King's  subjects  should  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  that  House. 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  said,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  did  not 
underrate  it  when  he  declared,  that  it  was 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  wished  to  adhere  to  the  utmost  extent 
to  the  ancient  and  well-known  usages  of 
Parliament.  He  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  put  up  wilh  any  partial  inconvenience 
than  to  break  through  the  rules  and  orders 
which  Parliament  had  long  established. 
He  would  state  the  case  as  he  understood 
it,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  Chair  would  favour  the  House 
with  his  opinion,  because,  he  believed,  the 
House  relied  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  not  only  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  orders  and  usages  of  the  House,  but 
on  his  well-known  and  often  manifested  im- 
partiality. The  House,  he  was  sure,  would 
be  entirely  satisfied,  and  the  minds  of  Gen- 
tlemen would  be  set  at  rest,  when  he  gave 
his  solemn  and  deliberate  judgment.  An 
Order  on  their  Journals  directed  that 
where  taxes  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
Crown  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.  This  was  done  with  a  two- 
fold view  —  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any 
jealousy  of  the  Crown.  If  he  was  to  con- 
strue the  Order  stiictly,  nothing  but  taxes 
to  be  raised  for  the  Crown  was  contem- 
plated hy  it.  If  he  looked  to  the  letter  of 
the  Order  it  related  only  to  taxes  imposed 
on  the  people  that  would  ultimately  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  King. 
When  he  considered  the  precedents  cited 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  they  left  him 
in  a  state  of  doubt.  One  of  the  precedents 
was  that  of  Westminster,  in  that  case 
certain  stamp  duties  were  included  in  the 
bill.  Now,  as  he  had  not  learned  whether 
those  stamp  duties  were  independent  of 
the  Crown — and,  he  confessed,  he  knew 
no  instance  where  such  duties  were  not 
for  the  Crown — then  he  scarce  knew  how 
to  decide  as  to  the  weight  of  the  pre- 


cedent.  If,  however,  the  duties  were 
apart  from  the  Crown,  then  he  feared  that 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  pre- 
cedent. The  precedent  of  Glasgow  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  question  really  was,  whether 
the  money  to  be  raised  under  this  Bill 
was  or  was  not  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown  ?  Might  they  tax  the 
clergy  inter  se,  or  amongst  themselves, 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  Church  ? 
Could  they,  or  could  they  not,  do  that, 
without  first  coming  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  ?  There  was  nothing  in  that 
Order  which  proved  to  him  the  necessity 
of  going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  such  an  occasion.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  present  Bill  did 
bear  a  strong  analoiry  to  the  Curates'  Bill, 
which  was  not  considered  by  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  By  Uiat  bill  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  all  cases  where  the  curate 
was  directed  to  reside  in  the  parsonage- 
house,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
he  was  obliged  to  do,  he  became  liable  to 
the  payment  of  all  those  King's  and  other 
taxes,  which  the  incumbent,  had  he  been 
resident,  would  have  been  accountable  for. 
Now,  if  this  was  not  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  curate  under  the  bill  to  which  he  al- 
luded, he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
did  constitute  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
Vet  that  Bill  was  not  considered  by  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  appealing- to 
the  Speaker  for  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Speaker  said,  that,  having  been 
called* upon  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  state  to  the  House  what 
were  his  views  upon  the  point  now  before 
it,  he  begged  to  say,  that  while  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  with  all  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  was  one  beset  with  difficulties^  it 
appeared  to  him  that  those  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  meaning,  intent,  purport, 
object,  and  character  of  the  Bill,  rather  than 
out  of  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
the  rules  and  forms  of  that  House,  with 
regard  to  which  there  could  be  little  or  no 
difiference.  He  took  it,  that  the  question 
now  before  the  House  was,  whether  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  Bill  was  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax,  or  not ;  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  point,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  a  tax  was. 
Now,  as  he  took  it,  according  to  the 
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StaBdiiig  Orders  of  the  HoaM,  ioy  im- 
pMHtion  upon  the  6uh}eott  of  the  CtowHy 
either  for  public  purposes  generdly,  or  far 
borpeses  entirely  sepetate  and  diitbct 
mm  the  ioteiests  of  those  indifidiudt 
upon  lAtm  the  said  imposition  wis  to  be 
lefied,  vas  te  be  considered  as  a  tai.  la 
eonsidwring  tbis  question  there  ires  a  pohit 
which  be  aioii|ht  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  ^ooaei  and  which  materially  afleoted 
the  aabjeet  isatter  at  Issue,  and  that  was, 
whether  a  certain  sandqs  of  money,  which 
would  arifte  out  of  the  operation  of  this 
Bill,  was  net  to  be  appli<Mi  to  purposes  to 
which  it  had  not  hitherto  been  aMilied — 
to  public  parposesy'  and  whether  a  burdien 
would  not  be  imposed  by  the  Bill  te  be 
pitid  by  the  dergy  which  hitheile  bad  not 
nsnalbp  been  borne  bv  them.  That  was  a 
fmiftt  #hicb  materiallv  affected  the  ques- 
tion, aia  to  whether  this  Bill  should  or 
alMMild  ncrt  enHinate  fton  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  It  wouM  be  seen  that 
be  alluded  totfie  part  of  the  Bill  relating 
te  the  Ch«»oh«eess,  and  that  part  of  it,  he 
conceived,  ought  to  oecupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  eonslderaticin  of  tiiis  ques* 
tion.  As  to  his  givhig  an  opinion  himself 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  purposes 
for  which  the  BiH  was  intended  came 
within  the  meaning  of  a  tax  or  not,  he 
was  satisfied  tiiat  the  House  weuM  not 
expect  him  to  give  any  such  opinion,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
deeent  for  him,  if  he  had  formed  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  House.  He  had  merely  felt  it  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  tne  House  to 
the  question  which  was  before  it — namely, 
whether  the  purposes  for  which  this  Bill 
was  intended,  came  within  the  meaning  of 
a  tax  or  not;  that  was  to  say,  whether  the 
object  of  it  was  to  raise  money  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  for  general  pur* 
poses,  or  to  raise  money  upon  n  particular 
description  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
to  be  devoted  to  purposes  with  which  the 
interests  of  those  subjects  were  not  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he.  certainly  could 
not  look  upon  the  imposition  proposed  to 
be  made  by  tbis  Bill  in  any  other  lif^t 
than  that  of  a  new  tax,  like  the  tax  upon 
pensions,  or  any  other  tax  ;  and  he  bad, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
such  an  imposition  ought  to  originate  in 
a  Resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.    He  repeated,  that  be  considned 
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Bill  as  direct  a  tax  as  the  tax  upoiljMlli 
sions,  ioap,  Ac.,  and  that  it  etf|;ht,  mtMl^ 
fore,  to  originate  in  a  ReeohithM'' cAhl 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  He 
would,  however,  suggest  to  the  uetile 
Lerdv  whether  this  course  might  not  be 
puieued,  at  i|  wi»  a  eebrse  often  i^tsfM 
with  respect  to  bilb  containinw  mMet 
olaiuMH-nadtidy ,  to  rsm^  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  tken  thM  the  House  shouM  m 
bto  a  CommiCtes  of  ibis  whole  House,  <m 
the  purpose  ef  deciding  as  te  the  ikuMt^ 
tion  of  a  certato  lax,  wfaieb,  if  edopied, 
migbt-be  afterwardi  inborpeitttBd  ia  tiMi 
BiU.  Thatwa»acouiee,ae,  bethoiigli^ 
•trietly  in  accordanoe  with  the  fonsi  auA 
piooeedingi  of  the  House  ie  lelHeMgt* 
other  MUs  with  money  ehmssft,=whieh^Mlll 
it  was  usual  to  read  a  seMId  (hM  j  iMi 
for  the  House,  id  Ceminitlse  tto  deddl 
whether  a  eenaia  tax  sbeuM  be  Impotwii 
and  then  to  incorporate  it  in  thebedy  df  tin 
Bill.  If  that  courie  conljl  not  be  folleinii 
on  this  eeoasion,  theiw  #«s  «•  vidNV'Mhf 
of  proceeding  wfth  thik  Bitt^^iW  ll^aMli 
assuredly  went  to  impose  a  new  tax^  'itk 
nnposition  of  which  couM  aleaewrigiMlk 
with  aOmimittee  of  the  whohl  Heuae:  '"^ 
Lord  Aiiherp  said,  that  after  the  dMf 
eussion  wbieb  n«d  tltei  phwa^'he  mdaid 
it  the  House  agreed  to  it,  be  rtedy  m 
postpone  the  second  reading  of  this  BiH 
to  a  future  day.  The  queetien  having 
been  raised  as  to  whether  this  Bill  did  ncit 
impose  a  tax,  and  whether,  therefore,'  it 
should  not  originate  with  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  he  should-  be  extremely 
sorry  that  such  an  important  colistitutionta 

Siestion  should  be  determined  witbAut 
e  fullest  and  most  deliberate  considei^ 
tion,  and,  whatever  might  be  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  after  so  much 
doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  it,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  call  upon  tbe  House  to  coimI 
to  a  decision  upon  thepmnt  at  oitoe.  He 
was  thersfore  ready  to  defor  tbe  Order  df 
the  Day  fbr  the  second  residing  of  thb 
BilluntSl  some  da;^  next  week',  in  ordee 
dmt  tbe  Hoose  might  in  Ae  meaniABi 
have  time  to  consiier  the  quesimn  that 
had  been  raised. 

The  Order  of  tbe  Day  read  and  die^ 
charged. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  be  read  n 
second  tinsi  on  Monday, 

Lord  Jokm  IhmM  took  that  opportunity 
to  controvert  die  opinion  of  the  bow 
membw  for  Middlesex  as  to  biHs  with 
money  de^M  iMripg  read  tMoihd  itmlf 
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and  then  the  clauses  in  question  being 
carried  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
and  incorporated  with  the  bills.  There 
was  always  a  resolution  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  in  the  6rst  instance, 
and  then  there  was  a  resolution  passed  for 
bringing  in  a  bill  founded  upon  the  fore- 
going resolution. 

Mr.  Hume  repeated  that  where  the 
money  clauses  did  not  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Bill,  the  course  he  had 
referred  to  was  the  one  usually  pursued. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  part  of  the  Bill  in 
question  did  not  constitute  the  essence  of 
it.  It  was  quite  true  that  Bills  were  often 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  that  money 
clauses,  such  as  clauses  granting  salaries, 
were  afterwards  passed  by  a  resolution  of 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
incorporated  in  such  Bills ;  but  that  was 
in  the  case  where  it  was  not  the  sole 
intention  and  object  of  the  Bill  to  grant 
salaries,  but  where  such  salaries  were 
granted  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 
Here,  however,  the  question  was,  whether, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  the 
whole  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  the  im- 
position of  a  tax. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  the  first  principle 
put  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and 
to  which  all  the  other  principles  in  it  were 
subordinate,  regarded  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  Bishops  in  Ireland.  He 
considered  that  to  be  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  the  Bill.  He  looked 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  be  the 
reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  beginning 
with  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  IJishops 
there ;  and  he  regarded  the  part  that 
related  to  Church  cess  as  only  incidental 
to  the  main  object  of  the  Bill. 

The  Speaker  obserwcd,  that  the  principle 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded 
had  not  the  precedence  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill.  The  preamble  in  the  first  instance 
stated,  that  **  whereas  it  was  expedient  to 
make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  first 
fruits  in  Ireland,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  annual  tax  in  lieu  thereof."  Its  second 
object  was  announced  in  the  following 
words :  **  That  it  was  expedient  that 
compulsory  assessments  by  exclusive  ves- 
tries should  be  abolished."  And  then 
came  its  third  object,  "That  the  number 
of  Bishops  in  Ireland  might  be  conveni- 
ently diminished,"  &c. 

Nlr.Hume:  the  preamble  of  theBill  was, 
it  was  well  known,  always  postponed. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  would  suggest  to  the 
noble  Lord  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
at  once  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to 
search  into  precedents  upon  this  pointy 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  House,  either 
to-morrow  night  or  upon  Monday  next, 
on  the  subject,  in  order  to  direct  the 
judgement  of  the  House  with  regard  to  it. 
If  such  a  course  should  not  be  adopted, 
the  House  would  come  to  the  decision 
of  the  question  upon  Monday  not  one 
whit  better  prepared  than  it  was  at 
present. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  ou 
Monday. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  pre- 
cedents and  to  report  their  opinion  whether 
the  **  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Chdrch 
of  Ireland  '*  should  by  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House  have  originated  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  0*Connell  would  recommend  the 
noble  Lord  to  form  two  Bills  out  of  one. 
That  part  of  the  present  Bill  which  related 
to  the  lessees  of  Bishops'  lands,  would 
meet  with  great  difficulties  in  its  details ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland ,  persons 
with  a  command  of  capital  would  have 
great  advantages,  while  persons  of  straight- 
ened means  would  be  exposed  to  great 
disadvantages  in  purchasing  this  property. 
He  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
part  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  House  should  proceed  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  sensible  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
proposed  separation  a  question  of  much 
difficulty.  The  part  relating  to  Bishops' 
leases  hung  so  much  together  with  the 
other  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  run  the  risk  of  passing  one  and  of  not 
passing  the  other.  One  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Bill  was,  to  suppress  ten 
Bishops'  sees,  and  place  their  revenues  in 
the  hands  of  a  permanent  board.  At 
present  the  possessors  of  Bishops'  leases 
derived  many  of  their  advantages  from  the 
apprehension  which  the  Bishops  had  to 
run  their  lives  against  the  leases  which 
induced  them  to  renew  these  leases  every 
year  for  a  reasonable  fine.  But  of  course 
no  motives  of  that  kind  could  exist  in  aQ 
undying  board*     There  was  a  necessity. 
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then  to  give  an  entire  security  to  the  hold- 
ers of  Bishops'  leases,  by  enabling  them 
to  purchase  them  in  perpetuity.  There 
were  certainly  grounds  in  the  length  of 
the  Bill  why  it  should  be  separated,  but 
the  connexion  he  had  pointed  out  between 
the  suppression  of  the  Bishoprics  and  the 
holders  of  Bishops*  leases  was  of  such 
paramount  force  as  made  it  impossible 
to  separate  the  measure  int.0  two  Bills. 

Mr.  0*Connell  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  but  it  might  be  obviated 
by  ascertaining  the  average  fines  paid  by 
the  lessees  of  Bishops*  lands  and  compel- 
ling the  Board  to  renew  the  leases  at  a 
similar  rate,  or  to  make  the  lease  perpetual 
on  the  term,  regulated  by  that  average 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  Allow  him 
then  to  say  one  word  of  himself.  He  had 
been  represented  in  the  newspapers,  both 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  giving  his 
support  to  this  Bill  because  he  possessed 
property  of  this  description.  He  had  not, 
nowever,  a  single  acre. of  land  in  his  pos- 
session held  on  lease  from  the  Church, 
and  was  not  in  any  way,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  interested  in  Church  lands. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  the  impossibility 
of  now  getting  anything  like  a  proper  value 
for  the  Church  lands  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  should  they  be 
disposed  of,  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  average  fines  heretofore  obtained  by 
the  Bishops  should  be  ascertained,  and 
that  the  Board  should  be  compelled  to 
dispose  of  the  lands  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable loss  if  the  Board  should  be  bound 
not  to  ask  a  higher  sum  than  the  average 
of  that  paid  to  the  Bishops.  There  was  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  a 
lease  for  twenty-pne  years  and  for  perpe- 
tuity, and  if  the  hon.  Members  advice 
were  followed,  the  present  holders  of 
Bishops'  leases  would  obtain  all  the  advan- 
tage of  the  perpetual  lease  without  paying 
for  it.  The  object  of  the  Ministers  was  to 
make  the  tenants  pay  for  that  advantage, 
and  the  surplus  thus  obtained  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  to 
be  disposed  of  as  Parliament  might 
please. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  the  question  had 
been  treated  only  with  reference  to  the 
Church  and  the  holders  of  the  leases,  but 
there  was  a  third  party  who  ought  to  be 
considered — the  people.     It  was  of  great 


importance  that  they  should  not  be  loit 
sight  of.  The  lessees  of  that  property 
had  no  more  interest  in  Church  lands  than 
had  the  lessees  of  any  other  property  in 
the  lands  they  held.  They  were  only 
lease-holders,  and  he  wished  that  the 
value  of  their  leases  should  be  ascertained. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  these  lessees 
should  be  allowed  to  acquire  these  lands 
in  perpetuity  for  six  years'  purchase  ?  He 
had  heard  the  subject  discussed  in  several 
places,  and  had  heard  only  one  sentiment 
of  astonishment  at  the  low  rate  at  which 
the  purchase  was  to  be  made.  He  had 
not  met  with  one  person  who  thought  the 
leases  should  be  acquired  in  perpetuity 
for  less  than  twelve  years'  purchase.  He 
should,  therefore,  call  on  the  House  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  public.  The  money  to  be  realised 
by  this  sale  was  estimated  at  3,000,000/. ; 
and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  off 
when  this  and  other  sums,  which  were 
now  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
would  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State.  .  He  vrished  to  know  how  the 
amount  was  ascertained  of  Church  property 
in  Ireland  ?  It  was  said  that  the  property 
of  the  Bishops  was  only  600,000Z.  a-year, 
obtained  from  700,000  acres  of  land — 
that  of  this  sum  the  Bishops  only  got 
100,000/.— and  that  the  interest  of  the 
lessees  in  the  500,000/.  was  to  be  made 
perpetual,  for  a  sum  equal  to  six  years' 
purchase.  The  House  was  certainly  nut 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  property,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  right  that  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  subject. 

Question  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday y  March  15,  1833. 

MiKUTM.]  PeCitiont  preiented.  By  E«rl  Fitmtiluam, 
ttom  CumnodCt  for  Uie  Rcpetl  of  the  Com  Lawt.— By  tlie 
Earl  of  RoDKN,  fh)m  Uie  lale  of  Sky,  against  Chuidi 
Patronage  (Scotland). — By  the  Blihop  of  Beistol,  flnom 
Pembroke;  by  the  Maiquesi  of  CBoutonmtLttr,  thmk 
Chipping  Sudbury;  and  by  Earl  Fitzwilxjam,  flrom  SU 
Georigef*  Chi^Kl,  Everton,— for  the  Due  Obsenranoe  of  Uie 
SablMtii. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  March    15,   1833. 

MiNUTia.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time: — Public  Rerenuft 
(Scotland) ;  Small  Debt  Court  (ScoUand).— Read  a  lecood 
time :— Burgh  Reform  (Scotland). 

Petitions.  The  time  appropriated  to  receiying  Petitions, 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  receiving  Petitions  on  the 
sulgect  of  the  SuppreBsioB  of  Distorbmcea  (Ireluid) 
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Bill,  against  which  190  were  presented^— Mr.  CXCostitbll 
prcsc-ntcd  fifty,  from  varioiu  parts  of  Ireland  and 
England!  Mr.  Cobbktt,  Mr.  Fink,  Mr.  Ltxch, 
Mr.  MoNTAouB  CHAPMAif,  Mr.  C.  Talbot,  Mr.  Pjerriw, 
Mr.  Walkbr,  Mr.  M^Lauouliii,  Mr.  Gubbt,  Mr. 
FxRous  (VCONXOR,  and  Mr.  Warrb,  presented  the 
renuunder. 

Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.]  Mr. 
Hume  moved  the  second  reading  of  Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum  Bill.  He  ob- 
served, that  Sir  John  Soane  had  been  en- 
gaged for  thirty  years  in  collecting  books, 
manuscripts,  and  antiquities,  at  a  great 
expense,  and  had  arranged  them  in  the 
most  complete  order;  so  that,  at  once, 
reference  could  be  made  for  the  attainment 
of  any  particular  information.  Having 
derived  everything  from  science  himself, 
Sir  John  Soane  was  willing  to  communi- 
cate the  advantages  of  his  researches,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  labours  to  the  public.  He 
wished  that  the  Museum  he  had  formed 
should  be  useful  to  others ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  now  asked  the  House  to  pass 
this  Bill,  which  was  to  invest  certain 
trustees  with  the  management  of  the 
Museum,  for  the  public  benefit,  and  to 
enable  himself  to  complete  his  purpose  of 
investing  .30,000/.  in  the  three-per-cent 
Consols,  the  interest  of  which  (900/.) 
together  with  a  sum  of  200/.  a-year, 
arising  from  the  rent  of  certain  houses,  he 
intended  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  for  ever.  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  eulogise  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Soane,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  firm  and  disinterested 
friend  to  science.  He  was  the  person  who 
prevented  Belzoni's  celebrated  Sarcophagus 
from  going  abroad ;  for  when  every  one 
else  withdrew  from  it,  he  purchased  it  at 
an  expense  of  2,000/.  for  his  own  country. 
So  anxious  had  he  been  to  make  his 
Museum  really  valuable,  that  for  one 
manuscript  alone  he  had  given  500/.  Any 
hon.  Member  who  chose  to  visit  the 
Museum,  might  satisfy  himself  of  the 
excellence  of  the  collection.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  IngHs  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  the  House  had  received  this 
Bill  in  such  a  very  favourable  manner,  and 
praised  the  disinterested  course  adopted 
by  Sir  John  Soane.  There  had  been 
t  instances  in  which  such  valuable  collec- 
tions were  made  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  yet  professedly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  This,  however,  was  a 
very    different     case ;     for    though    Sir 


John  might  have  made  his  Mufleuni 
available  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  he  had 
freely  presented  it  without  recompeticey 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  our  natiddal 
science.  There  was  a  recent  instance  of 
a  like  kind  in  the  case  of  Mn  Payn6 
Knight,  who  had  bequeathed  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  after  his  death,  a  collectiob 
worth  60,000/.  The  public  knew  hardly 
anything  of  that  instance  of  munificbtice, 
yet  it  deserved  a  formal  and  honourable 
notice.  For  the  same  purpose  he  wished 
that  some  hon.  Member  Wonld  mov6  that 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Oallelrj 
should  be  directed  to  make  Annual  com- 
munications to  Parliament,  which  he 
thought  would  have  the  effect  of  inducitig 
many  persons  to  contribute  to  the  pdblic 
collections,  and  would  more  duly  botiour 
those  who  had  already  made  thotie  contri- 
butions. He  wished  that  the  House  would 
adopt  some  particular  way  of  ekpreitoid^ 
its  sense  of  such  public  benefits.' 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time,  a&d  order^^ 
ed  to  be  committed. 

Suppression  of  Disturbahcka (Ice- 
land) Bi  LL — Committee.]  The  Hoaae, 
on  the  Motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Suppression 
of    Disturbances  (Ireland)    Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  first  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  propose  an 
Amendment  on  the  clause.  As  it  stood 
at  present,  it  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
by  order,  to  prohibit  or  suppress  any 
assembly  deemed  by  him  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  to  declare 
every  such  prohibited  meeting  an  unlawful 
assembly.  Pie  would  pix)pose,  as  an 
amendment,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  prohibit  or  suppress  any  meeting  peace- 
ably convened  and  conducted,  which  met 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
King  or  Parliament  for  the  redress  oiwmd 
fide  grievances  in  Church  and  State.  It 
was  not  his  purpose  to  go  further  than  this. 
He  wished  to  secure  to  the  people,  peace- 
ably assembled,  the  right  to  petition 
against  an  existing  grievance ;  and  he 
would  even  throw  upon  them  the  burthen 
of  proving  that  their  meeting  was  exclu- 
sively and  l)ond  fide  held  for  that  purpose. 
He  called  upon  the  House  to  mitigate  to 
this  slight  degree  the  despotic  character 
of  the  measure  uiider  consideration.  If 
they  rejected  his  Amendment,  could  there 
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be  a  doubt  that  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
protect  a  monstrous  existing  grievance — 
the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  to  the  Protestant  Church? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  Amendment: — 
'*  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  or  competent  for  any  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  other  chief  Governor  of  Ireland, 
by  any  such  order,  to  prohibit  or  suppress 
any  meeting  convened  or  held,  or  to  be 
convened  or  held  for  the  bond  Jide  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  agreeing  to  or  pro- 
curing, in  a  peaceable  manner,  a  petition 
to  the  King  or  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  redress  of  any  actually  exist- 
ing grievance  in  Church  or  State,  and 
provided  that  notice  in  writing  of  such 
meeting  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
other  chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire- 
land, or  in  his  absence  to  the  under  Secre- 
tary, stating,  in  such  notice^  the  day,  hour, 
and  place  of  holding  such  meetitig  for  the 
purpose  thereof,  ten  days  before  the  day 
of  holding  the  same.** 

Lord  Althorp  objected  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  because  it  would  defeat  he 
whole  purpose  for  which  the  clause  was 
framed.  The  object  of  the  clause  was  to 
give  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  the  power  to 
suppress  any  meeting  which  he  conceived 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  ))eace. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member's  Amend- 
ment would  have  the  eflfect  of  rendering 
that  power  nearly  nugatory;  because 
meetings  of  a  very  mischievous  character 
might  be  convened  under  the  pretence  of 
petitioning  against  grievances.  Who,  he 
should  like  to  know,  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther a  meeting  was  called  together  for 
the  bond  Jide  purpose  of  petitioning  ?  He 
admitted,  that  the  clause  gave  unconstitu- 
tional powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
the  hon.  Member's  Amendment,  instead  of 
mitigating  its  provisions,  would  entirely 
destroy  them ;  for  its  effect  would  be  to 
prevent  the  Lord-lieutenant  suppressing 
any  meeting,  let  its  real  object  be  what  it 
might,  provided  it  was  convened  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  petitioning. 

Mr.  O'Connell  asked  the  House,  whether 
some  limit  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the 
despotism  of  the  clause?  Ought  there  not 
to  be  the  limit  of  complaint?  He  knew 
not  when  the  power  of  complaint  was 
more  necessary  than  when  despotism  was 
established. 

Mr.  Henry  G rattan  said,  that  the  powers 


given  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  by  this 
clause  were  so  vast  and  unlinlited,  that 
he  believed  that  officer  might  prevent  any 
convivial  meeting  at  which  he  fancied 
political  toasts  would  be  drunk.  He 
also  thought  that  the  order  prohibiting 
any  assemoly  should  be  publicly  made 
known,  so  that  the  parties  against  whom 
it  was  issued  might  be  aware  that  they 
would  be  acting  illegally  by  meeting.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest/  that  certain 
words  be  added  to  the  clause,  requiring 
due  notice  to  be  given  by  public  pro- 
clamation of  the  issue  of  an  otder  for 
the  suppression  of  any  meeting;  and 
likewise  preventing  the  Lord-lieutenant 
from  suppressing  any  peaceable  aSseih- 
biy,  met  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning, 
provided  that  public  notice  of  such 
meeting  had  b^en  given,  signed  by 
twenty  hoiiseholder#j  and  delivered  to 
two  Magistrates  of  the  itcighboUfhood, 
specifying  the  time  and  plaCe  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  Solidtar  Oenetal  said,  that  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  was  wholly' 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  clause. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  proposed 
to  allow  any  number  of  persons  to  as- 
semble, provided  their  object  was  to  pe- 
tition against  a  grievance.  Now,  who 
was  to  say  what  was  a  grievance  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  thought  the 
Established  Church  a  grievance — some 
thought  absenteeism,  and  others  the  want 
of  Poor-laws  a  grievance.  The  pro- 
posed Amendment  would  nullify  the 
whole  clause.  In  1825,  when  a  Bill 
was  passed  to  put  down  illegal  associa* 
tions  in  Ireland,  the  very  exception  how 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  introduced,  which  rendered  the 
Act  wholly  inoperative;  and  the  evil 
went  on  increasing  until  the  year  1829, 
when  a  Bill  was  passed  without  that  ex- 
ception, and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  Catholic  Association  was  then  put 
down.  He  admitted  that  the  clause  was 
despotic ;  but  if  it  was  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland — if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  down  the  Volunteers — it  had 
better  be  passed  as  it  stood,  than  in 
such  a  modified  form  as  to  be  rendered  of 
no  efiect.  In  considering  the  clause,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Ijord- lieutenant  would  exercise  the 
[)ower8  intrusted  to  him  under  the  liability 
to  impeachment  for  their  abuse. 
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Mr.  O'Dwyer  trusted  the  House  would 
adopt  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
thus  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  severity 
of  this  horrible  encroachment  on  the  Con- 
stitution. As  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  alluded  to  by  the  Solici- 
tor General  it  must  evidently  be  a  mere 
name,  for  he  was  authorised  at  any  time 
to  prohibit  a  meeting  ex  mero  niotu  and 
all  that  could  ever  be  said  against  him 
was,  that  he  had  committed  an  error  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  Oeorge  F,  Young  was  willing  to  in- 
trust all  powers  rendered  necessary  by  the 
state  of  Ireland  to  the  Lord-lieutenant; 
but  he  was  ready  to  give  his  consent  to  any 
Amendment  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
provided  it  could  be  shown  not  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  clause.  He  would  cer- 
tainly vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, 
because  he  believed  it  had  been  proved  that 
that  would  nullify  the  clause ;  but  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  hon.  member  for  Meath's 
(Mr.  Grattan's)  proposition  might  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  O'CowwcZ/ said,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon .  friend  the  member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan),  and  had  no  ob- 
jection to  add  to  his  amendment  that  three 
days'  notice  should  be  given  of  such  meet- 
ing to  the  Lord -lieutenant,  if  held  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  or  ten  days*  notice 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  or 
his  deputy,  if  the  meeting  was  to  be  held 
in  any  other  county.  The  Committee 
would  understand,  therefore,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  amendment  as  it  was  now 
shaped,  to  render  a  meeting  lawful,  it 
must  be  peaceable — held  for  the  bonajide 
purpose  of  petitioning  against  an  existing 
grievance,  and  after  full  notice  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant.  It  was  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  whether  they  would  refuse 
the  right  of  petitioning,  even  with  such 
restrictions?  That  which  he  asked  the 
Committee  to  guard  against  was  admitted 
by  the  Solicitor  General  to  be  an  im- 
peachable act,  and  yet  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Lord-lieutenant  the 
power  of  doing  it  with  impunity.  He 
would  be  satisfied  to  add  to  the  clause  a 
proviso  by  which  it  should  be  made  neces- 
sary to  give  three  days*  notice  in  Dublin, 
and  in  the  country  ten  days,'  of  meetings 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 


against  the  specific  and  bonajide  grievaQ- 
ces  which  his  proposition  was  intended  to 
give  the  power  of  petitioning  against. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin's  Amendment  was  inconsistent  with 
the  clause,  and  contrary  to  what  he  stated 
was  his  wish.  Conceiving  that  the  power 
which  the  clause  conferred  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  necessary  for  the  efficacy 
of  the  Bill,  he  should  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  thought  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  establish  a  law  in 
Ireland  which  might  serve  as  a  precedent 
to  be  applied  to  England  to-morrow.  He 
would  support  the  Amendment,  which 
would  leave  the  Bill  efficient  for  every 
honest  purpose. 

Mr.  Ward  grieved  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  Bill,  and  such  a  clause,  but  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  the  necessity, 
he  would  oppose  the  Amendment.  They 
had  been  told  to  look  at  the  petitions ;  he 
had  looked  at  them  very  particularly,  and 
believed  that  no  question  which  so  deeply 
affected  a  nation  was  ever  characterised 
in  such  cautious  and  guarded  terms  as 
the  measure  was  in  those  petitions.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  originated  with  the  Poli- 
tical Unions  [iVb,  wo].  Five-sixths  of 
them  which  had  been  presented  against  this 
measure  originated  with,  or  were  got  up 
in  some  way  or  other,  by  Political  Unions. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, like  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  had  of 
late  contracted  a  mighty  dislike  to  Poli- 
tical Unions.  He  remembered  when 
those  Unions  were  defended  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite ;  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  probably  live  to  be  old 
enough,  if  this  precedent  were  adopted, 
to  sec  the  liberties  of  England  endangered : 
— 190  petitions  were  presented  this  morn- 
ing, against  the  Bill :  he  presented  fifty 
himself  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  an 
example  worthy  of  being  followed — 190 
petitions,  signed  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  English  and  Scotchmen, 
and  by  upwards  of  a  million  Irishmen, 
were  this  morning  presented  against  the 
Bill — there  was  not  one  in  favour  of  it. 
One  of  the  mischiefs  which  rendered  a  do- 
mestic legislature  the  more  necessary  in 
Ireland  was  the  want  of  sympathy  which 
the  leading  newspapers  ennced  for  her 
condition,  and  the  shameful  and  barbarous 
manner  in  which  they  exaggerated  every 
fact  against  her.    Wl>en  the  principles  of 
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this  Bill  came  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  people  of  England, 
if  they  did  not  point  with  unqualified  and 
unmixed  detestation  to  a  measure  which  was 
to  deprive  their  Irish  fellow-subjects  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus — to  suspend 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  to  put  down  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  to  subject  them  to  that 
most  hateful  of  all  tyrannies — domiciliary 
visits,  and  many  other  provisions  of  the 
same  kind,  to  all  of  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  considered  himself 
pledged.  But  at  present  he  was  pledged 
to  nothing,  for  as  yet  not  one  section  of 
the  Bill  had  been  passed.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kirkcudbright — 
whose  opinions  he  must  esteem,  had  said  — 
he  maintained  that  his  Amendment  would 
not  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  clause,  while 
it  extracted  some  slight  portion  of  its 
venom.  The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  was  very  much  mistaken  when  he 
stated  that  Acts  of  equal  severity  had 
been  passed  for  Ireland.  No  measure  so 
arbitrary  and  severe  as  this  was  ever  pre- 
pared for  Ireland,  even  by  the  Tories. 
It  was  true,  that  a  very  strong  measure 
was  passed  in  1 825 ;  but  u  nder  it  the  people 
were  allowed  to  meet  for  fourteen  days 
continuously,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning. 
That  measure  was  intended  to  prevent 
Catholic  emancipation  :  did  it  effect  that 
object?  Was  not  Catholic  emancipation 
carried  in  spite  of  it?  What  was  meant, 
then,  when  it  was  said  that  it  worked 
well?  The  question  now  was — Supposing 
the  Committee  ready  to  give  to  the  Lord 
L  eutenant  power  to  suppress  every  kind 
of  meeting  whatever,  would  it  not  make 
one  little  qualification — namely,  if  a  meet- 
ing took  place  for  the  bond  fide  and  ex- 
clusive purpose  01  petitioning  for  the 
redress  of  a  grievance,  on  giving  ten  days* 
notice  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  his  Secretary,  of  the  inten- 
tion to  hold  that  meeting;  would  the 
Committee  not  allow  that  to  be  an  ex- 
ception ?  Was  Ireland  to  be  completely 
outlawed  ? 

Mr.  Pryme  said,  that  no  man  felt  more 
than  he  did  the  injury  which  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
had  effected  ;  but  he  could  not  see,  that 
that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  sup- 
pression of  meetings  for  the  repeal  of 
grievances.  The  question  before  the 
Committee  simply  was,  whether  the  clause 
was  necessary  to  the   peace  of  Ireland. 
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He  did  not  think  it  was,  and,  unaltered^ 
he  would  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  they  did  not  agree  to  this 
Amendment  ?  If  they  did  not  allow  the 
people  to  meet,  and  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, the  refusal  of  that  constitutional 
right  woiild  give  rise,  more  and  more,  to 
insubordination  and  disturbance.  •  He 
would  ask  of  the  noble  Lord  whether  his 
object,  that  of  pacifying  the  people  and 
restoring  tranquillity,  would  be  forwarded 
by  such  a  proceeding  ?  On  the  contrary, 
would  not  the  putting  down  of  public 
meetings  in  this  arbitrary  manner  render 
the  people  more  and  more  discontented  ? 
The  disturbances  that  afi9icted  Ireland 
arose  from  grievance  and  oppression ;  and 
should  not  the  people  of  that  country  ba 
allowed,'  by  petition,  to  place  before  the 
House  whatever  grievance  or  oppression 
they  had  to  complain  of  ?  They  ought  to 
be  cautious  how  they  permitted  even  small 
inroads  on  the  Constitution.  They  extended 
from  day  to  day,  and,  at  Lengthy  one  by  one, 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  sacrificed. 
He  meant  not  to  defend  meetings  which 
assembled  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  whole  community,  but,  in  the 
language  and  words  and  meaning  of  the 
Amendment,  he  would  contend,  that 
when  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
wished  to  meet  peaceably,  and  intended , 
at  such  meeting,  merely  to  state  to  that 
or  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament  any 
grievance  by  which  they  were  oppressed, 
it  was  against  the  most  sacred  and  valu* 
able  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to  pre- 
vent them  from  assembling.  In  1825, 
when  a  bill  was  brought  in,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  put  down  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Brougham,  with  reference  to 
that  measure,  spoke  thus  : — '  I  am  the  ad- 
'  vocale  of  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to 
'  meet,  to  consider,  to  plan,  to  petition,  to 
'  remonstrate,  to  demand ;  and  my  frank 
'  opinion  is-;-an  opinion  which  I  set  out 
'  with  avowing,  and,  which,  I  trust,  will 
'  reach  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the 

*  whole  of  England — that  the  more  ener- 
'  getic  their  remonstrance,  provided  that  it 

*  be  peaceable  — the  stronger  the  language 

*  they  use,  provided  it  be  respectful — the 

*  more  firm  their  port,  the  more  lofty  their 
'  demeanour,  the  more  conformable  will  it 
'  be  to  the  high  interests  of  those  who  have 
'  all  at  stake  which  can  render  life  desirable, 
'  or  existence  honourable ;  and  infinitely 
'  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  abject 
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*  course  which  would  imply  self-distrust,  or 

*  solf-conviction  of  error.'*  Was  it  possi- 
ble, that  he  who  had  thus  spoken,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Cabinet  Ministers,  could 
now  sanction  the  carrying,  with  fearful 
haste,  a  measure  which  took  away  the 
protection  derived  from  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, and  rendered  null  and  void  one 
of  the  most  important  privileges  of  the 
people?  Was  that  the  way  to  allay  dis- 
orders— was  that  the  mode  by  which  they 
hoped  to  prevent  mischief?  This  measure 
might  produce  temporary  quietness;  it 
might  eftect  temporary  pacification  ;  but, 
at  a  future  time,  those  who  supported  such 
a  system  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
excitation  fomented  by  this  measure,  and 
by  the  vengeance  demanded  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  rights  which  were  the  inherent 
property  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  by  the  Amendment 
moved,  no  meeting  could  be  held  without 
ten  days'  notice,  and  then,  in  all  cases, 
notice  was  required  to  be  given  to  the 
JiOrd  Lieutenant.  This  was  to  be  the 
case  in  the  proclaimed  districts ;  but  what, 
he  would  beg  to  ask,  what  was  to  be  the 
law  where  the  district  was  not  proclaimed? 
He  bes^ged  to  put  that  question  to  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  should  be  happy  to 
see  that  the  noble  Lord  had  as  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  of  Ireland  as  he 
once  showed  to  the  Creoles.  He  bet^ged 
10  ask  the  noble  Lord,  if  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  have  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing meetings  in  the  districts  not  pro- 
claimed ?  As  the  clause  now  stood,  he 
understood,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
the  power.  Then  it  followed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  know  by  intuition 
what  was  to  be  said  at  meetings  ;  he  was 
to  know  it  by  anticipation.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were,  in  fact,  to  have  no  right 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  petition ine:, 
either  in  the  proclaimed  districts,  or  those 
which  were  not  proclaimed.  He,  at  least, 
saw  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  proclaimed  and  the  other  districts. 
Those  who  opposed  this  measure  were  told 
that  they  ought  not  to  refer  to  what 
took  place  in  1819.  He,  however,  would 
glance  at  what  was  done  at  that  time; 
preinising  that  there  was  nothing  so  harsii 
in  the  Six  Acts  then  passed  as  was  to  he 
found  in  this  measure.  Was  there  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  those  Acts  like  placing 
an  immense  power — the  power  to  prevent 
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public  meetings  —  in  one  man*8  hand  ? 
No  such  thing  was  then  done.  It  was 
enacted  that  not  more  than  fifty  penons 
should  meet,  unless  notice  was  previously 
given  to  two  justices  of  the  peace.  And 
had  they  the  power  to  prevent  such  meet- 
ing? They  were  intrusted  with  no  such 
authority.  The  power  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish justices  was,  to  change  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  nothing  else.  Gentlemen 
had  told  them,  that  in  J  829,  when  they 
sat  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  they  had  voted  for  a  coercive 
measure,  because  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  condition  that  was  agreeable  to  them, 
and  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  But  was  the  pre- 
sent measure  accompanied  by  any  condi- 
tion? [Yes]  What  was  that  condition?  It 
was  that,  after  this  Bill  had  pasted  into  a 
law,  they  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  ano- 
ther part  of  the  Legislature,  either  to 
carry  or  to  reiect  the  Irish  Church  Reform 
Bill.  ^ 

Mr.  Cay  ley  would  support  the  whole 
Bill,  because  there  were  remedial  mea- 
sures in  the  contemplation  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
which  he  was  sure  every  English  Member 
would  support. 

Mr.  Lambert  begged  to  ask,  if  it  was 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  suppress  a  meeting  in  any  district  of 
which  he  had  received  no  notice  ? 

Mr.  Hall  said,  that  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  anticipated 
one  which  he  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  move  on  the  9th  clause.  He 
thought  that  no  individual  whatever  should 
be  intrusted  with  such  power  as  this  clause 
conferred  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  he  feared  that  the  Amend- 
ment, in  its  present  shape,  would  sanction 
the  power  conferred  by  the  clause  itself 
of  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  put 
down  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning. He  also  thought  that  the  con- 
ferring of  such  powers  was  only  calculate^l 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  the  constituted  authorities 
of  that  country.     ( Calls  of  **  Question:') 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  think  he  could 
be  suspected  of  any  intention  to  sanction 
huch  a  power. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  the  impatience 
of  the  House  should  not  prevent  him  from 
(expressing  his  sentiments.  He  had  been 
fourteen  years  in  Parliament,  but  he  had 
never  witnessed  such  extraordinary  eibi- 
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bitioDS  in  the  House  as  had  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  tnis  Bill. 
The  House,  in  fact,  seemed  determined  to 
forfeit  its  character  with  the  people.  The 
personalities  which  had  been  indulged  in 
were  disgraceful,-— and  he  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  conduct  of  the  Members  on 
that  ("the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House ; 
for  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  deserved  the  highest  credit  by  the 
forbearing  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  had  carried  on  the  discussion.  With 
respect  to  the  Amendment,  he  should  give 
it  his  decided  support ;  for  he  disliked  the 
clause  which  it  went  to  improve.  The 
clansei  he  would  admit,  resembled  one 
which  be  had  supported  in  the  Proclama- 
tion Act  passed  in  1829 ;  but  he  had  sup- 
ported that,  because  he  considered  it 
directed  against  the  Catholic  Associations, 
not  ^gahiat  meetings  for  petitioning  or 
otlier  legitimate  objects,  while  the  clause 
in  question  was  evidently  directed  against 
even  meeting  to  petition.  That  was  not 
the  object  of  the  clause  he  had  formerly 
approved  of.  He  protested  against  any 
infringement  on  the  right  of  petitioning, 
and  foresaw,  that  the  power  conferred  by 
this  clause  might  be  perverted  to  stifle  all 
the  complaints  of  the  people;  it  would 
drive  the  people  to  secret  meetings, 
which  would  inevitably  produce  the  worst 
consequences.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  Government  would  see,  that  their 
object  must  necessarily  be  defeated  in  the 
most  objectionable  manner.  If  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  did  not  knowof  the  meeting,  be 
could  not  prohibit  it,  and  accordingly  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  member  for  Dublin,  was  well  worthy 
of  their  consideration  ;  that  which  he  pro- 
posed, would  secure  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land the  free  liberty  and  power  of  origin- 
ating a  petition  to  the  King  in  Parliament 
at  a  public  meeting,  while,  if  they  gave  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ten  days'  notice  of 
Such  meeting,  he  might  be  prepared  with 
all  his  civil  and  military  force  to  put  it 
down,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  an  illegal 
one,  or  be  perverted  to  any  other  purpose. 
If  such  a  power  were  given,  undoubtedly, 
sudden  or  secret  meetings  might  be  called, 
but  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  received  no 
previous  notice,  he  might  more  fairly 
assume  that  such  meeting  was  so  held 
without  notice,  for  some  sinister  object. 
If  some  such  Amendment  as  this  were 
not  adopted,  secret  meetings  would,  doubt- 
less, be  held  for  petitioning,  and,  with  a 


fair  pretence,  as  no  means  would  be 
afforded  for  obtaining  a  regular  meeting, 
or  any  meeting  which  could  make  sure  of 
its  object; — and  Government  would  con- 
stantly be  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  re- 
specting theconduct  of  the  people.TheLord 
Lieutenant  would  frequently  act  against 
them  from  suspicion.  Was  that  desirable  ? 
Was  it  desirable,thatthe  civil  power  and  the 
authority  of  the  €k)vemment  in  Ireland 
should  be  continuallyand  suddenly  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  people.  He  thought 
that  the  Amendment  would  obviate  the 
consequences  which  must  be  apprehended 
from  such  probable  conflicts,  and  wonld 
reserve  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  con- 
stitutional and  just  power  of  petitioning, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House,  as 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  to  main- 
tain. It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  clause  did  not  apply  ezclusiTely  to 
the  disturbed  districts,  but  extended  over 
the  whole  country,  and  into  the  most 
peaceable  places.  Accordingly,  he  should 
vote  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
Amendment,  which  afibrded  sufficient  se- 
curity to  the  Government ;  while  it  pre- 
served the  constitutional  power  of  petition- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied,  that  this  clause 
could  or  would  be  perverted  to  any  such 
unconstitutional  object  as  an  infringement 
on  the  right  of  petitioning,  by  preventing 
legitimate  meetings.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  perfectly  right  in  stating, 
that  a  clause  in  the  Proclamation  Act, 
similar  to  the  present,  had  not  been  used 
to  suppress  petitioning,  and  if  such  were 
the  case  with  respect  to  an  act  passed  by 
a  Tory  Government ;  a  slight  stretch  of 
the  right  hon.  Member's  powers  of  reason- 
ing might  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  result  would  not  be  different  in 
the  present  case.  But  although  it  was 
not  meant  to  infringe  the  right  of  petition- 
ing by  this  measure,  it  was  essential  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  be  constituted,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Judge  of  what  was  likely 
to  be  bond  fide  a  meeting  for  the  exercise 
of  that  privilege ;  it  was  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  decide,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  from  his  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, whether  a  meeting  was  called 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning,  or 
with  a  view  to  agitation  and  disturbance. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  be  justified 
in  suppressing  a  bond  fide  meeting  for 
petitioning,  therefore  the  Amendment  was 
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unnecessary,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion 
on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the 
meeting.  If  he  had  not  this  discre- 
tionary power,  to  give  which  was  the  intent 
of  the  clause,  the  law  would  be  inefficient 
and  might  almost  as  well  not  be  passed. 
Any  man  acquainted  with  Ireland  under- 
stood how  easy  it  was,  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing as  a  bondjfide  meeting  to  petition,  and 
turn  it  to  seditious  purposes,  passing  reso- 
lutions at  it  which  might  set  all  Ireland  in 
a  flame.  The  object  of  this  clause  was, 
not  to  punish  violations  of  the  law,  but  to 
prevent  them.  Such  a  power  was  indis- 
pensable. As  for  the  Amendment,  its  only 
eflect  would  be,  to  expose  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  odium,  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  right  of  peti- 
titioning  was  sacred ;  as  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  said  about  no  meetings 
for  legitimate  petitions  having  been  inter- 
fered with  under  the  power  of  the  former 
clause,  the  reason  was,  that  no  one  had 
ever  attempted  to  get  up  a  petition  at  that 
time ;  there  was  good  care  taken  to 
prevent  any  such  thing  being  attempted. 

Committee  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
Ayes  85;  Noes  246 — Majority  161. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


ENGLAND. 

Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Attwooa,  T. 
Buyntun,  John 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Briscoe,  J.  J. 
Brothertoii,  John 
Bulwer,  II.  L. 
Clay,  William 
Cobbett,  W. 
C'ollier,  J. 
Curtis,  Captaiu 
Ellis,  Wynn 
Kwart,  William 
Fielden,  J. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Grote,  George 
Guise,  SirB.  W. 
Hall,  Benjamin 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  Joliii 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Humpherv,  J. 
Hult,  W/ 
James,  William 
Lister,  Ellis 
Molesworth,  Sir  W.E. 
Morrison,  John 
Palmer,  General 
Parrolt,  Jasper 


Potter,  Richard 
Pryme,  Geo. 
Uippon,  C. 
Roebuck,  James 
Romilly,  John 
Ryder,  Thomas 
Scholefield,  John 
Tayleure,  W. 
Tennyson,  lit.  Hn.  C. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Tynte,  Keroys 
Warburton,  11, 
Wilks,  John 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  Aid. 
Young,  G.  W^. 

IRELANO. 

Baldwin,  11. 
Barron,  W. 
Barry,  G.S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Daunt,  W.  J. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzsimon,  W. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzgerald,  F. 
French,  F. 
(jrattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Lalor,  Patrick 


Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maclaughlin,  L. 
Macnamara,  W.  N. 
O'Brien,  Col. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Connor,  Fergus 
0*Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  D. 
Roche,  W. 


Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  £• 
Shell,  R.  J^. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ewing,  James 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  James 
Pringle,  Robert 
Wallace,  Robert 


Mr.  Lynch  proposed  the  insertion  of  a 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Act  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  or  in  any  manner  to 
affect  meetings  of  counties,  or  divisions  of 
counties,  called  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  by  four  Magis- 
trates ;  and  that  itshould  notexteod  to  any 
public  meeting  in  any  borough  or  town 
corporate,  called  by  the  Mayor  or  other 
constituted  authorities,  or  to  any  meeting 
of  any  ward  or  division  in  such  boroughs 
or  towns  corporate,  when  so  convened. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  such  a  pro- 
viso was  unnecessary,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  House  might  rely  upon  it 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  exer- 
cise the  powers  con6ded  to  him  by  this 
Bill  so  as  to  interfere  in  an  improper  way 
with  the  subject's  right  of  petition.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  would  allow 
this  proviso  to  stand  over  till  the  report  on 
the  Bill,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  proposition,  he  would 
not  say  that  he  would  then  object  to  the 
insertion  of  at  least  the  first  portion  of  the 
proviso. 

Mr.  Lynch  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, allow  the  proviso  to  stand  over 
until  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question,  that 
the  first  clause  should  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  O^Dwyer,  acting  from  a  feeling  of 
duty,  rose  to  protest  against  the  clause. 
He  maintained,  that  the  chief  cause  why 
Great  Britain  had  escaped  those  revolu- 
tions, which,  in  modern  times,  had  deso- 
lated other  countries,  was,  that  the  people 
possessed  a  quiet  and  lawful  means  of 
making  their  opinions  known.  The  hon. 
Member  begged  leave,  in  support  of  this 
view  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  following  passage  from  the  writings 
of  De  Lolme,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
admirable  authority  in  all  that  related  to 
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the  Constitution  : — *  A  complete  security 
is  insured  to  those  numerous  and  irre- 
gular meeting:8,  which,  especially  when 
directed  to  matters  of  government,  creates 
so  much  uneasiness  in  the  sovereigns  of 
other  countries.     Individuals  even  may, 
in  such  meetings,  take  an  active  part  for 
procuring  the  success  of   those   public 
steps  which  they  wish  to  see  pursued  : 
they  may  frame  petitions  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  both  Houses,  either  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  measures  already 
entered  upon  by  Government,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  such  as  are  under 
consideration,  or  to  obtain  the  enacting  of 
new  regulations  of  any  kind  :  they  may 
severally  subscribe  their  names  to  such 
petitions ;  the  law  sets  no  restriction  on 
their  numbers ;  nor  has  it,  we  may  say, 
taken  any  precaution  to  prevent  even 
the  abuse  that  might  be  made  of  such 
freedom    *  *  *     Such    meetings    may 
be  repeated ;  and  every  individual  may 
deliver  what  opinion  he  pleases  on  the 
proposed   subjects.'     He  entreated   his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  listen  to  what  fol- 
lowed;  because   it  so  exactly  described 
their  own  situation  a  few  months  since : — 
The  disappointed  statesman,  the  minister 
turned  out,  also  find  the  door  open  to 
them ;   they   may   bring    in   the  whole 
weight  of  their   influence  and  of  their 
connexions ;  they  may  exert  every  nerve 
to  enlist  the  assembly  in  the  number  of 
their  supporters ;   they  are  bidden  to  do 
their  worst;  they  fly  through  the  country, 
from  one  place  of  meeting  to  another — 
the  clamour  increases — the  Constitution, 
one  may  think,  is  going  to  be  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations — but  these  mighty  strug- 
gles, by  some  means  or  other,  always  find 
a  proportionate  degree  of  re-action.  New 
difficulties,  and,  at  last,  insuperable  im- 
pediments grow  up  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  general 
ferment,  to  raise  themselves  on  the  wreck 
of  the  governing  authority — a  secret  force 
exerts  itself,  which  gradually  brings  things 
back  to  a  state  of  moderation  and  calm  ; 
and  that  sea,  so  stormy,  to  appearance, 
so  deeply  agitated,  constantly  stops  at 
certain  limits,  which  it  seems  as  if  it 
wanted  the  power  to  pass.'    This  clause 
of  the    Bill  would   prevent  public  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  and  produce  bloodshed, 
violence,    and    revolution.      There   was 
already,  he  could  assure  them,  a  gathering 
of  discontents  in  Ireland.     There  was  a 
patoral  antipathy  in  the  peopley  y^bich  tbia 


sort  of  brutal  coercive  legislation  was 
whipping  into  earnest  and  deadly  hatred. 
If  they  valued  the  connexion  with  Ireland, 
they  would  hesitate  before  they  passed  a 
Bill  like  this.  He,  therefore,  felt  bouud  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  also  opposed  the 
clause.     By  whom,  he  asked,  were  the 
powers  which  the  Bill  conferred,  to  be 
exercised  ?      By   an  irresponsible  body. 
What  satisfaction  was  it  to  the  Irish  when 
their  liberties  were  crippled,  to  be  told  that 
they  might  trust  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  It 
was  a  mockery  of  justice.  What  now  became 
of  the  boasted  Constitution,  if  that  might  be 
practised?     What  became  of  that  which 
had  bound  Ireland  to  England,  by  the 
ties  of  sisterhood  and  affection — when, 
just  as  the  cup  of  hope  and  of  affection 
had  been  raised  to  her  lips,  and  dashed 
from  her  hands,  she  was  told,  that  the  mis- 
government  of  unreformed  ages  was  to  be 
established   and    confirmed  by   the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  ?     What  state  must 
the  Irish  be  in,  when  they  asked  to  go 
back  to  the  old    tyranny  —  when  they 
implored  the  Parliament  for  the  blessings 
of  packed  Juries,  and  the  summary  opera- 
tion of  the  law  ?    Even  these  evils  were 
preferable  to  Courts-martial,  and  to  hiding- 
holes,  into  which  any  one  might  thrust  an 
Irishman.     If  any  part  of  Yorkshire  were 
disturbed,  would  any  Member  consent  to 
apply  such  a  measure  as  this  to  London  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  was  not  that  a  parallel 
case  ?  No  man  could  deny  it.   When  had 
any  disturbance  arisen  from  a  meeting  in 
Ireland  ?  He  had  presided  over  many — over 
200,000  persons — hastily  called  together 
under  the  sanction  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary, at  a  time  when  the  voice  of  agitation 
was  music  in  his  ears ;  and  all  was  peace 
and  quiet.     They  had  no  banners  with  a 
bloody  knife  hanging  over  a  king's  head ; 
there  was  no  exciting  people  to  rebellion. 
No  such  thing.    Why  not  suppress  such 
meetings  when  they  occurred  here,   and 
threatened  the  State  with   ruin  ?     Why 
was  not  a  measure  like  this  introduced  in 
1817,  when  some  such  notice  as  this  was 
posted  on  the  walls  of  London  : — "  Have 
a  care.     Britons  to   arms  !    The  whole 
country  watches  the  signal  from  London  ; 
*  arms  !  *  Break  open  the  gunsmiths'  shops, 
and  other  likely  places  to  find  arms.     No 
Regent !  No  Castlereagh  !   Off  with  their 
heads !     No  Church !     No  tithes !     No 
inclosures !     No  Bishops  !     Now  is  the 
ti(ne  !    Freei  free  yourselvesi  or  you  are 
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slaves  for  ever !  N.B.  Five  thousand  of 
these  bills  are  up  in  town  and  printed. 
Further  particulars  in  the  next.*'  Did 
Lord  Castlereagh  come  down  to  this  House 
with  one  of  these  bills  in  his  hand,  and 
propose  Martial  Law  for  England  ?  No  ; 
Lord  Castlereagh,  even,  never  attempted 
such  a  measure  as  this.  This  was  such 
a  brutal  Bill,  that  if  it  should  be  passed 
it  would  cause  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
be  in  love  with  their  former  misgovern - 
ment,  and  to  embalm  even  the  memory 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  their  grateful 
recollections.  The  more  brutal,  bloody, 
and  despotic  such  a  measure  was,  coming 
as  it  did  from  the  first  Reformed  Parliament, 
the  better,  as  it  would  show  the  people 
of  Ireland  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
them. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  before  the  Com. 
mittee  came  to  a  vote  expunging  that  part 
of  the  clause  which  he  thought  most 
beneficial — namely,  taking  the  great  poli- 
tical offenders  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bill ;  persons  who  were  the  great  causes 
of  all  the  miseries  that  afflicted  Ireland,  he 
must  enter  his  protest  against  such  a 
course.  It  was  now  proposed  to  submit 
these  ofienders  to  the  operations  of  the 
common  law ;  now,  if  the  common  law 
were  sufficient  to  grapple  with  them,  what 
reason  could  there  be  for  proposing  the 
present  measure  ?  Nothing  reconciled  the 
Bill  to  those  with  whom  he  acted,  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  common  law  was  in- 
sufficient. In  givin*::  his  support  to  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  he  had  implored 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  permit  its 
provisions  to  be  frittered  away  ;  but  he 
regretted  to  perceive,  that  even  in  the  very 
first  clause,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
conceded  to  the  enemies  of  all  order.  It 
would  be  competent  for  the  Volunteers  to 
enrol  themselves,  and  unless  thev  were 
guilty  of  some  atrocity,  they  could  not  be 
brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Bill. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  the  first  deviation 
from  the  principles  of  the  Bill  as  he  hud 
agreed  to  it. 

Colonel  Torrevs  wished  to  state  the 
grounds  of  the  vote  which  he  should  give, 
that  the  clause,  as  amended,  do  not  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.  Many  hon.  Members 
assented  to  this  and  to  other  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  because  they  had  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Now  this  was 
the  very  reason  why  he  dissented  from  the 
Bill.    He  had  contidence  in  his  Majesty's 


Ministers;  he   believed   that  those   men 
who  c^arried  the  Reform  Bill  for  England 
would  not  halt  in  their  patriotic  career 
until  they  had  done  justice — full  and  com- 
plete justice  to  Ireland ;  and  he  believed 
that  when  full  and  complete  justice  should 
be  done,  political  discontent  and  agiution 
would  expire  with  their  cause ;  that  this 
coercive  measure  would  prove  a  dead  let- 
ter upon  the  Statute-book,  and  that  the 
time  and  labour  devoted  to  these  protracted 
and  angry  discussions  would  turn  out  to 
be  so  much  time  wasted,  and  so  much 
labour  thrown  away.     This  clause,  in  its 
amended,  as  well  as  in  its  original  form, 
was  intended  to  put  down  pohtical  agita- 
tation.     Now,  the  question  was,  had  any 
case  been  made  out  to  warrant  the  severe, 
he  might  say   the  monstrous  provisions 
which,  even    in   its   amended   form,  this 
clause  contained?     He  thought  no  case 
had  been  made  out.    On  the  first  night  of 
these  debates  he  had  listened  with  riveted 
attention  to  the  powerful,  the  command- 
ing, speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and  during  the 
momentary  impulse  he  felt  almost  per- 
suaded  that  a   suflBcient  case  had  been 
made  out.     But  when,  in  the  calmness  of 
the  closet,  he  reviewed  the  facts  and  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
stripped  of  the  splendid  and  dazzling  dra- 
pery  by  which   they  had   been  at  once 
adorned  and  obscured,  then  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  and  was  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,   indeed,  succeeded  in  making 
out  an  irresistible  case,  but  an  irresistible 
case    against    himself.     The  right    hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them,  that  since  he 
had  had  the  management  of  Ireland,  po- 
litical agitation,  discontent,  aud  outrage, 
had  gone  on  increasing.     It  appeared  by 
his  own  statements,  that  before  he  asked 
for  increased  coercive  powers,  he  sent  out 
Special  Commissions  to  put  down  disturb- 
ance,and  those  Commissions  were  attended 
with   complete  success;  and     it  further 
appeared  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  showing,  that  after  the  late  Parliament 
had,  in  au  evil  hour,  consented  to  grant 
him  increased  coercive  powers  for  levying 
tithes,  the  law  had  become  powerless,  and 
his  Special  Commissions  were  sent  out  in 
vain.     Was  this  a  ground  upon  which  the 
Reformed  Parliament  should  becalled  upon 
to  grant  a  further  increase  of  coercive 
power?    What  did  the  argument  of  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  amoant  to  \  Sunply 
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creMi4  ooei^ioii  ha»  iqarfMed  4iMQ»l«nl 
apd  diiturb^oct,  w^df  thdiefimw,  ioeiiMMi 
coercion  would  abate  discontent  and  dia- 
turbaaca,"  When  stripped  ot  tbt  cfipiiyns 
ap4  pavarful  rbetoric  wiib  vUoh  it  hid 
baaa  ^ioihad*  tbe  furguipen^  of  tbe  t^% 
boq«  S«UM»tar|  fi>r  Ireland  was  rediicad  to 
tbia  aCiiHifying  iMropotltion,  tbat  in  oidat 
tQ  niMfa  tbe  e&i4  we  mutt  ipoieaie 
th^eatWf  He  would  yaUi,  mi  ouliraip^Mi 
tbe  (brat  f  bwae  eeaipepded,  but  aboagainat 
all  tbe  otber  ekiises  of  4  meaavre  which 
would  be  aepeceaaary  if  full  justice  were 
tp  hi^  dope  to  Ireland ;  end  wl^cb^  if  jua^ 
tice  were^QOt  to  be  dope,  would  only 
eggrsvat^  tbe  eviie  it  waa  intended  to 
reiRoye* 

Mr.  C«/Asf  F^rgft^tm  tbougbtt  tbat  tbey 
should  not  go  OP  witb  tbo  BiU  witbovt 
cioryiiig  tbe  reoiedifd  p^eMPiiea  forwpurd 
heud  in  bfmd  wkb  it«  Tbe  Howee  weii  to 
timm  in  bftyipg  k>«t  99  iOf>d)  timn  l«it 
night  upon  a  mere  ivetter  of  fom,  ioeteod 
qf  haeifnuig  forweid,  ea  it  woa  iti  dut?  to 
do»  Ih^  r^s^ial  qoeeeure  of  Cbureb  Re« 
foim  ea  o  wUy  e»  poaiiblo.  For  bi*  pM 
bo  would  pre&r  tno  revi?el  of  the  bill 
ageioet  tbe  Coolie  AaepciaUon  to  tbe 
meaaune  now  before  tbe  House*  He  thought 
tbe  aoggeftioa  of  Ibe  boo-  9ni  learned 
menberfor  Uooagbeo  (Mr*  Perrin)  ebould 
be  attended  to,  end  tbat  Ao  elaoae  should 
b^  altered  so  as  to  giye  the  Lord  JLieqte- 
uant  of  Irelend  tbe  power  pf  dispersing 
the  meetings  which  it  was  Uie  object  of 
this  3ill  to  put  down  ;  but  he  should  not 
have  the  power,  which  the  Bill  gt  present 
gav^  hlip^  of  creating  it  e  misdemeanor  to 
attend  tl^ose  meetings.  By  one  clause  of 
the  Bill,  the  Juf  ticest  when  they  directed 
a  meeting  to  disperse,  would  only  have 
tbe  power  to  punish  those  who  remained 
in  de^ance  of  the  law  with  three  months' 
imprisonment;  while  by  this  clauae^  thoei 
w1m>  went  away — who.  obeyed  the  prohibi- 
tion and  di^rsedr-Htnfgbt  be  ranipbed 
with  five  years'  imprisonment.  TlujUl  the 
reel  offiuideiB  would. escape  with  s^  Tory 
trifliog  punishment,  while  those  who  bad 
igyioranUy  and  innocently  attendod  the 
meeting,  or  went  awa?  wbeye  they  were 
bid,  would  be  seyerdy  punished.  He 
wifhed  the  punishment  to  be  fixed  by  the 
clause,  end  that  a  more  seyere  punishment 
should  be  assigned  to  thoye  who  refused 
to  go  away  than  to  those  who  dispersed. 
He  was  well  aware  that  it  waa  absolutely 

ooomiif  y  {0  mj^m^  tbo  motiop  wi 


associatione  that  at  present  eiisted  % 
Inland.  Gvery  friend  to  cpnsti^utigM^ 
Uberty  must  desire  to  see  such  assemMitt 
putdown,  for  they  injured  ite  cense,  aM 
were  inoompi^lde  with  its  existence.  U 
was  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquaintot^ 
with  the  tow9  or  Conatitution  of  this  copn* 
tiw,  that  iiDL  eenQctatioo  Uko  tbe  y olnptiiorf 
of  Ireleodr-rtbe  object  of  which  waa  to 
09«Mrawe  tho  IiOgilUtoret  aod  to  compd  il 
to  peat  enob  %pd  auoh  «ieiwio«r-for  ui^ 
Btanoe>  tbe  {lepeo)  of  Ibe  Union-Hcoid4 
not  be  euflfered  to  exiet.  It  woe  with  tbol 
feeliog,  and  ^nder  tbe(  impresaioD»  th|^ 
ho  thiS^gbt  power  ebould  be  giveo  to  ^ 
l49id  Mepteoant  to  prevept  toeetb^pi  wbN^ 
he  might  eopeider  oangerooe  tp  t&  pubjjf 
peace.  The  object  of  the  Bill  be  vwjmtooi 
to  be,  to  put  down  aMOoifitioos  ood  nsfoM 
ioga  in  Irelandp  which,  if  alkmed  to  go  Mi 
and  to  ffrow  to  matnii^,  pm«t  ioeyiti|blr 
end  in  the  destruction  of  tbo  CopaUmUOir 
Ho  hoped*  however,  tbat  the  enggo«^Af 
the  bon,  inembor  for  jWoiiagbivi,  to  wyA 
be  bad  ebreedy  edvartod,  and  wbiohjif 
tboogbt  would  ho  suQoieot  fojr  the  pqir 
poee ,  would  be  inserted  in  die  body  of  tbHp 
clause, 

Mr*  jRiUivpt,  adverting  to  a  notipe  of 
motion  given  in  the  early  pert  of  Ibe  evoor 
ing  by  tbeboBt  member  for  Sooth  OurhoAii* 
deprecetod  any  preeipitate  interferencw 
with  the  currepcy  of  Ireland,  such  as  that 
of  paaking  the  Irish  Bank  notes  a  legaji 
tender,  which  could  have  none  but  Ui# 
most  injurioua  efiectf  [QueslioH]. 

Uu  PeoM  inforiped  the  hpn.  Member 
that  he  had  withdrawp  his  notice. 

Mr.  Rutkv€»  knew  that:  but  it  wao 
sufficient  to  excite  alarm  that  such  a  notiOO 
had  been  placed  on  the  Books  of  tbo 
House.  It  would  be  carried  to  Ireland  bf 
that  evening'a  post,  aod  would  very  prob^ 
ably  cause  an  immediate  run  upon  the 
banks,  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  ruin  tba  banks. 

Lord  4lthorp  aubmjtted  to  tbe  hop, 
Mepiber,that  he  wM  diecussing  a  queataoo 
not  tbco  before  the  Houie. 

Mr.  Buihven  contended  that  he  wOi 
strktly  in  order.  He  was  merejly  poiotiw 
out  the  consequences  which  would  reault 
from  such  a  proposition.  He  aiaw  tbai 
the  House  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to 
bimi  and  therefore  be  would  merely  repeat, 
that  the  very  agitatk>n  of  audi  a  measune 
would  cause  a  run  on  tbe  bank,  mstead  of 
preyentiog  it. 
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in  the  case  of  a  meeting  being  held  in 
Diibh'n,  and  orders  being  issued  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  its  suppression,  any 
person  attending  such  meeting  without 
knowing  its  illegality,  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  ? 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Bill  a  pro- 
vision rendering  it  necessary  that  a  public 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's intention  to  prohibit  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  only  after  such  public  notice 
that  any  person  attending  the  meeting 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  a  misde- 
meanor. In  his  opinion,  a  person  cir- 
cumstanced as  had  been  supposed,  would 
have  a  clear  defence  against  the  penalties 
of  the  Bill.  But  he  begged  to  remind  the 
hon.  Member,  that,  by  the  common  law, 
the  fact  of  being  present  at  an  unlawful 
meeting  constituted  an  unlawful  act,  though 
the  person  present  might  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  nature  of  the 
meeting.  He  thought  the  fixine:  of  the 
punishment  at  two  months'  imprisonment 
ivould  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  there 
might  be  different  degrees  of  guilt.  One 
man  might  do  little,  another  a  great  deal ; 
he  might  say,  '*  what  do  I  care  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  ?  I'll  resist  any  force  he 
sends  here.*'  These  two  persons  would 
deserve  different  degrees  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Pease  said,  that  ever  since  he  had 
taken  his  scat  upon  that  (the  ministerial) 
side  of  the  House,  he  had  become  a  mark 
for  every  one  to  shoot  at ;  but  he  should, 
nevertheless,  do  his  public  duty  fearlessly. 
Though  he  had  many  objections  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  measure  then  before  the 
House,  he  would,  notwithstanding,  give 
his  support  to  the  first  clause.  It  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  interfere  with  the  right  of 
petitioning.  Two  or  three  persons  might 
frame  the  petition,  and  then  procure  the 
signatures  of  every  individual  in  the  town 
or  district.  He  firmly  believed  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  no  disposition  to 
invade  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  he 
should  give  his  vote  for  this  clause  in  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  by  so  doing 
he  was  fulfilling  his  primary  duty  in  sup- 
porting the  King  and  Government. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  that  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  Act,  no  person  was  to  be 
considered  guilty  for  attending  a  pro- 
hibited meeting  until  he  refused  to  depart. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that 
any  person  who,  after  knowing  a  meeting 
to  have  been  prohibited,  should  attend  it, 


would,  under  the  Act  he  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, independent  of  his  refusal  to 
disperse  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  he  objected  to  the 
whole  clause,  which  he  was  convinced 
was,  in  fact,  levelled  against  the  hon. 
member  for  Dublin,  and  was  intended  to 
put  him  down.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  that  the  attempt  would  be  successful. 
Might  not  an  account  of  a  meeting  which 
never  took  place  be  published  ?  Might 
not  the  speeches  and  sentiments  said  to 
have  been  delivered  at  it  be  given  forth  to 
the  world  ?  If  the  inflammatory  language 
delivered  at  meetings  were  the  thing  most 
dreaded,  from  the  effect  it  was  supposed 
to  have  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  how 
was  the  promulgation  of  such  a  fictitious 
account  to  be  prevented  bygthe  Act  ? 

Mr.  Aglionby  said,  he  entirely  coincided 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kircudbright,  and  considered  his  ob- 
jection fatal  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  Cobbett  rose  to  declare,  that  he 
should  vote  against  the  clause,  as  he  would 
against  the  entire  law,  however  amended 
or  altered.  He  resisted  it  because  its 
direct  tendency  was  to  take  from  the  Irish 
people  the  right  to  petition,  and  because 
it  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  similar  measure  into  England. 
Evervthinpr  would  be  done  to  narrow  it 
and  destroy  it  by  degrees.  But  he  would 
on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  his  Majesty's  servants;  if 
they  attacked  the  rights  of  the  people,  it 
was  because  they  could  not  maintain  their 
system  without  destroying  them.  They 
had  two  courses  before  them — redress  of 
grievances,  or  deprivation  of  right.  The 
former  they  were  resolved  not  to  grant, 
and,  consequently,  they  were  compelled  to 
attack  the  rights  of  the  people.  Though, 
therefore,  they  might  become  tyrants,  it 
was  fVom  necessity  ;  and  the  question 
would  be,  whether  the  nation  would  sub- 
mit to  their  system.  The  member  for 
South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease)  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  having  let  out 
so  much  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
reasons  he  had  given  were  perfectly  un« 
derstood,  the  whole  matter  was  quite  plain 
to  him  ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered, though  without  intending  it,  he 
would  tell  him  an  American  story.  Dur- 
ing that  war,  which  he  (Mr.  Cobbett) 
should  always  consider  a  rebellion«r-though 
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the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  pronounced 
it  a  glorious  revolution — two  men,  lovers 
of  peace,  who  would  not  engage  in  war — 
no!  not  for  the  whole  world — ^men  who 
would  not  touch  a  hair  on  the  head  of 
a  human  being — but  who  were  persons  of 
exceeding  loyalty,  offered,  from  their  ex- 
treme attachment  to  their  King  and  his 
Government,  to  conduct  the  British  army 
into  the  American  camp ;  but  that  Wash- 
ington, who  was  so  much  praised  by  hon. 
Gentlemen,  seized  those  loyal  persons,  and 
hanged  them  on  one  of  the  highest  trees 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  0*C(mnell  had  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  passive  resistance  amongst  loyal 
men,  and  there  were  many  friends  to  the 
King  and  his  Government  who  refused  to 
pay  tithes.  They  were  very  loyal  subjects, 
but  they  refused  to  pay  tithes*  Why 
should  not  others  act  in  the  same  manner? 
In  fact,  the  moment  he  saw  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  South  Durham,  he  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  soon  in  the  middle  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  the  prophecy  was 
likely  to  be  accomplished.  He  would 
now  state  the  nature  of  the  first  clause, 
which  was  utterly  misunderstood.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  no  promulgation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  order  to  suppress  a 
meeting  was  necessary?  [iVb/1  He  re- 
peated it,  that  no  promulgation  was  neces- 
sary, and  defied  any  man  to  point  out  a 
word  in  the  Statute  requiring  it.  He  de- 
fied any  lawyer  to  show  that  the  order 
might  not  be  verbal — by  word  of  mouth 
—in  short,  in  any  mode  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant might  please  to  utter  it  [No  /].  He 
again  defied  any  person  to  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Stanley  wished  to  observe,  that 
during  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member, 
the  Solicitor  General  stated  that  words 
were  to  be  introduced  into  the  clause, 
rendering  the  promulgation  of  the  order 
necessary. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  arguing  on  the  clause 
as  it  stood  in  the  Bill,  and  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  contradicted  him,  when 
speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Bill  in  his 
hand,  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  admitted  that  such  words  were  to  be 
introduced  into  the  clause.  He  would 
appeal,  however,  to  the  Chairman, 
and  ask  whether  it  was  not  then  im- 
possible to  introduce  anything  into  the 
clause?  [Chairman  assented]  Yet  this 
Bill  had  not  come  suddenly  upon  the 
House.    It  had  been  prepared  by  the  first 


Ekjuity  Judge  of  the  land — had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  other  House,  and  of  hb 
Majesty's  Ministers.     Let  them  observe 
the  nature  of  the  first  clause :  the  order 
suppressing  a  meeting  might  be  verbal — 
it  might  be  issued  while  the  meeting  was 
actually  holding.     No  promulgation  of  it 
was  necessary— no  notice  of  the  illegality 
of  the  meeting  was  required ;  and  yet 
under  such  circumstances,  two  Magistrates 
were  to  decide  whom  they  should  send  to 
prison   for  two  months.     This  was  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  offence  in  Ireland. 
By  virtue  of  an  order,  delivered  in  any 
manner  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pleased,  and 
at  any  time,  a  man  attending  a  meeting 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom  mig^t 
be  imprisoned  by  a  Magistrate  for  two 
months.    The  hon.  member  for    South 
Durham  said,  the  right  of  petition  was  not 
extinguished  in  Ireland :  to  be  sure  it  was 
not  if  they  licked  the  hand  that  struck 
them.    If  they  crouched  submissively  be- 
fore injury  and  insult,  and  praised  those 
who  dealt  out   scorn  and  wrong,  they  ' 
would  be  allowed  to  petition ;  but  if  tliey 
acted  a  free  and  manly  part,  they  would 
be  declared  criminals  by  an  order  issued 
behind  their  backs,  and  without  notice. 
Let  them  recollect  to  whose  hands  their 
liberties  were  to  be  committed.    To  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  complained  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Cork,  that  the  people  of 
that  county  did  not  take  off  their  hats 
to  him  when  he  passed.     Such  was  the 
man  who  was  to  have  unlimited  power  in 
Ireland.     Again,  suppose  a  meeting  pro- 
hibited; any  continuation  of  it  by   the 
same  persons  or  any  part  of  them  became 
illegal  under  the  Bill;  so  that,  should  any 
fancied  similarity  ever  appear  between  the 
words  or  acts  of  a  meetiug  and  one  for- 
merly prohibited,  or  should  some  persons, 
no  matter  how  few,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  former,   attend   at  the  latter,  a 
packed  Jury  would  be  easily  found  to  de- 
clare it  a  continuation  of  the  prohibited 
meeting.     In  fact,  there  was  no  meeting 
in  Ireland  that  was  not  at  the  absolute 
control   of  the  Lord   Lieutenant.      Bat 
even  the  mode  of  petition  suggested  by 
the  member  for  South  Durham  was  not 
free ;  he  spoke  of  two  or  three  persons 
assembling  to  frame  a  petition,  but  two 
persons  constituted  a  meeting,  and  there- 
fore came  under    the  grasp  of  the  Bill 
[ATo,  no].     He  asserted  that  it  was  so. 
He  contended,   that  under  the  rigorous 
provisions  of  the  Bill;  any  one  penon 
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meeting  another  in  the  streets,  after  the 
promulgation  of  an  order,  would  be  liable 
to  be  tried,  and  a  packed  Jury  could 
easily  be  procured  to  convict  him.  Nay, 
the  circumstance  of  a  man  visiting  his 
friend  at  his  house  might  be  construed 
into  a  meeting.  [iVb,  no.]  He  contended 
it  might.  He  would  re-assert,  that  two 
persons  constituted  a  meeting ;  nay,  more 
— that  two  persons  would  constitute  part 
of  a  prohibited  association,  and  should 
they  meet,  it  would,  to  all  legal  intents 
and  purposes,  under  the  Bill,  be  a  meet- 
ing of  that  association ;  his  Majesty's 
Government  appeared  to  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
They  should  remember,  that  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  ofHce,  the  Irish  and 
English  people  forced  them  back  and  kept 
them  in  office.  By  their  subsequent  acts, 
however,  they  had  totally  lost  the  conG- 
dence  of  the  Irish,  and  he  thought  they 
were  fast  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
English.  At  all  events,  he  was  sure  of 
this,  that  they  deserved  to  lose  it ;  and 
the  very  men  whom  they  were  now 
dragging  through  the  mire  of  despotism 
with  them,  would  be  the  first  to  blame 
their  conduct  when  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple displayed  itself.  The  clause  declared, 
that  meetings  should  be  prevented  on  the 
order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Now  he 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  "order?'*  How  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pressed? In  what  manner  was  it  to  be 
made  known  ?  He  knew  what  an  order 
was  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Tliero  it  was  a 
rule  of  Court,  and  the  record  of  it  was 
faithfully  preserved.  A  military  order  was 
entered  on  the  orderly  book;  but  what 
the  order  of  the  I^rd  Lieutenant  was  to 
be  he  knew  not,  except  it  was  his  single 
fiat  given  in  any  words  in  which  he  nii^ht 
choose  to  convey  his  meaning.  The 
nature  of  the  power  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was,  to  enable  him  to  declare 
what  meetings  were  illegal.  The  clause 
enabled  him  to  prevent  any  meeting  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  due  administration 
of  the  law.  Now,  did  hon.  Members 
imagine  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
coufine  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  such 
meetings  ?  He  would  say,  that  it  did  not 
require  that  Act  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  do  so.  lie  had  that  power  al- 
ready. All  such  meetings  were  clearly 
illegal,  and  all  illegal  meetings  might  be 
put  dowu  by  Common  Law.  That  opinioD 


was  given  by  Lord  Redesdale,  who 
opposed  the  Bill  of  1829  directed  agaioyt 
the  Catholic  Association,  on  that  very 
ground.  Lord  Eldon  had  also  expressed 
a  similar  opinion.  Why  then  should  they 
give  that  Magistrate  the  power  of  putting 
down  other  meetings  ?  Why  ahould  they 
give  him  the  power  of  suppressing  inno- 
cent meetings  ?  This  was  what  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  to  apprehend.  Even  all 
charitable  meetings  might  be  suppressed. 
The  fate  of  2,500  orphans  might  depend 
upon  it.  It  was  said,  that  politics  were 
discussed  at  these  meetings.  Th^y  gene* 
rally  were ;  but  it  was  requisite  that  some 
exciting  topics  should  be  alluded  to»  in 
order  to  induce  people  to  be  present* 
The  real  object,  however,  of  the  Bill  was  to 
put  down  agitation  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Its  object  was  to  put  down  the 
Volunteers  and  all  associations  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  said,  that  the  Volunteer 
Association  was  an  illegal  one ;  but  the 
instant  that  could  be  proved  it  ahould  be 
given  up.  The  number  of  Members  was 
very  limited  ;  but  it  was  said,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  more  widely  spread.  It 
was  so,  and  one  of  its  main  objects  was,  to 
form  a  sort  of  domestic  association  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  to  put  down  Whitefeet 
outrages.  If  their  object  was  to  put  down 
the  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Uuiou, 
this  Act  might  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  purpose;  but  would  they,  by  so 
doing,  put  down  the  desire  for  that  Repeal. 
If  it  was  the  object  of  the  House  to  put 
down  the  desire  for  Repeal,  was  it  by  ex- 
hibiting such  a  striking  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  England  and  Ireland  that 
they  expected  to  obtain  their  end  ?  Was 
it  by  a  sort  of  Irish  reciprocity — all  on 
one  side?  Was  it  by  giving  liberty  to 
England,  and  despotism  to  Ireland  ?  The 
Irish  were  a  shrewd,  observant  people; 
and  what,  he  asked,  must  be  tlie  result  of 
this?  He  would  venture  to  prophesy  that 
for  one  repealer,  who  at  present  existed 
this  Bill  would  create  one  hundred. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  objected 
to  this  clause. 

Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  the  House 
might  well  be  weary  of  the  debate.  He 
should  say  but  a  few  words,  in  order  to  re- 
call the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
proper  topic.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tlcman  had  been  arguing  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  order  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  be  a  verbal  order,  although 
he  knew  that  a  distinct  pledge  had  \)^^ 
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giTen  by  the  Government  that  that  ahould 
be  obmted.  He  should  not,  however^ 
follow  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
into  all  his  quibbles,  and  special  plead- 
ings, and  mrguments  founded  upon  the 
supposition  that  two  persons  talking  to- 
gether could  be  considered  an  illegal 
meeting.  The  words  of  the  clause  were, 
''any  association,  assembly,  or  body  of 
persons  in  Ireland,  which  he  or  they  shall 
deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
or  safety,  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  by  the  same, 
or  any  other  order,  also  to  prohibit  every 
Of  any  adjourned,  renewed,  or  otherwise 
continued  meeting  of  the  same,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  under  any  name,  pretext, 
shift,  or  device  whatsoever."  If  the  ad- 
journment had  not  been  provided  for,  the 
principal  part  of  the  clause  would  have 
been  a  dead  letter.  The  Bill  did  not 
oppose  itself  to  charitable  meetings.  But 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made 
use  of  those  charitable  meetings  merely 
as  a  pretext — if  he  introduced  fierce  poli- 
tical discussions  on  exciting  topics — then 
he  would  say  it  was  right  to  provide  in  the 
Bill  against  such  an  evasion.  On  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  repudiated 
the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  put  down 
any  charitable  associations.  Another  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  argu- 
ments was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
capable  of  putting  down  all  illegal  meet- 
ings. But  he  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether  the  Volunteer 
Association  was  illegal  ?  If  it  was  illegal, 
they  could  doubtless  put  it  down.  But  if 
not — he  would  ask  was  it  safe — was  it  not 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  ought  it 
not  to  be  suppressed?  Much  had  been 
said  as  to  infringing  on  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition.  Now,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  wish  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  than  to  put  down  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  people,  when 
that  opinion  was  peaceably  expressed. 
But  he  roust  confess  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  great  respect  for  the  petitions  against 
the  Bill  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  threatened  to  inundate  them, 
when  he  considered  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  obtained.  Circular  letters 
had  been  sent  all  over  Ireland  bv  the 
Volnnteers,  with  several  forms  of  petition, 
requesting  active  persons  in  every  place  to 
get  them  signed.    He  would  not  com*. 


plain  of  that ;  but  when  he  considered 
the  system  of  intimidation  and  menaqt 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  he  must  con* 
fess  that  he  could  oot  yield  to  those  peti- 
tions that  respect  which  he  should  pay  to 
the  spontaneous  and  unbiassed  expressioii 
of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  circular  letters  alluded  to  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Volunteer  Association 
was  about  to  take  measures  for  its  exten* 
sion — and  that  a  paper  of  instrucikNi 
would  be  forwarded  to  them,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  point- 
ing out  the  best  method  of  proceeding  to 
establish  Courts  of  Arbitration — and  es- 
pecially for  the  better  collection  of  the 
National  Rent.  These  circumstances,  in 
his  opinion,  took  away  much  of  that 
weight  which  he  should  otherwise  have 
attached  to  the  petitions  which  had  beea 
presented  to  that  House.  The  existence 
of  an  association,  extending  its  ramifica- 
tions into  all  parts  of  Ireland,  allowing 
nothing  to  be  exempt  from  its  inquisi- 
torial influence,  reporting  all  its  pio- 
ceedings  to  one  great  head  and  centre  in 
Dublin,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolise 
in  its  own  hands  all  the  functions  of 
Government — if  not  in  itself  absolutely 
illegal,  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  doe  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  The  whole  question 
as  to  the  course  which  Parliament  ought 
to  pursue  might  be  reduced  to  a  single 
point.  Would  that  House  permit  the  as- 
sociation of  Irish  Volunteers  to  triumph 
over  constitutional  law?  He  did  not  ex- 
tend these  observations  to  the  disturbances 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland ;  he  al- 
luded to  political  agitation,  and  to  those 
bodies  which  he  considered  inconsistent 
with  regular  Government.  He  stated  this, 
because  he  wished  the  question  to  be  put 
clearly  and  distinctly.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  wished  to 
know  what  effect  these  measures  were 
likely  to  have  upon  the  question  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  Whatever  effect 
they  might  have,  he  believed  that  Paxlia- 
ment  would  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  sup- 
press these  symptoms  of  disorg:anization ; 
and  by  doing  so,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  suppress  that  cry  for  Repeal,  which 
was  founded  on  mere  clamour,  on  the  de- 
clamation of  itinerant  agitators — on  the 
constant  outcry  raised  against  the  Sasse- 
nach and  the  stranger — on  the  violent 
opinions  which,  day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week,  were  impreiied  upon  the  public  inio4 
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by  associations  and  delegates,  and  which 
made  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  not  a  sober  matter  of  opinion  and 
of  calm  judgment,  but  the  cry  of  party 
and  of  passion,  supported,  he  maintained, 
by  vast  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
dared  not  for  their  lives  form  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  who,  he  must  add,  if  they 
did  frame  a  different  opinion,  dared  not 
express  it.  If  the  measure  had  any  effect 
upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  sup- 
pression of  these  abuses  would  be  its  effect. 
If  the  Bill  were  despotic,  its  object  was 
to  prevent  a  more  intolerable  despotism. 
It  was  a  measure  called  for  by  the  whole 
of  the  higher  classes,  by  most  of  the 
middling  classes,  ay,  it  was  even  wished 
for  by  many  of  those  who  signed  petitions 
against  it,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the 
lowest  classes  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  a 
measure  of  despotism  and  oppression,  but 
a  measure  of  protection  and  safety. 

Mr.  (yConnell  observed,  that  it  was 
exceedingly  easy  to  make  assertions.  He 
knew  Ireland  better  than  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman ;  and  he  ought  also  to  have  a 
deeper  interest  in  its  prosperity.  [iVb,  noJ] 
He  did  not  mean  any  ofiencc.  He  had 
said  he  ought  to  have  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  His  only  regret  was, 
that  the  assertions  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  taken  for  proofs — his  insinu- 
ations were  received  as  arguments — and 
his  mis-statements  as  convincing  reasons 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  despotism 
in  Ireland.  He  would  bring  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statements  to  the  test.  He 
had  spoken  much  of  the  influence  which 
the  Volunteers  had  had  in  guiding  the 
public  mind  with  respect  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  They 
were  established  but  three  weeks  before 
the  sitting  of  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  know  his  opinion, 
whether  the  establishment  of  the  Volun- 
teers was  legal  or  not  ?  In  his  opinion  it 
was  not  illegal.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  asked  whether  such  an  institu- 
tion was  not  dangerous  to  the  Government, 
and  he  was  cheered  by  the  House;  he 
asked  whether  it  was  not  unsafe  for  the 
people,  and  he  was  cheered ;  he  asked 
whether  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  he  was 
cheered  ; — that  was  to  say,  the  House  was 
convinced  of  these  three  particulars. 
Now,  if  the  association  was  of  the  charac- 
ter which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  and 


the  House  attributed  to  it,  it  was  illegal, 
and  could  be  suppressed  by  the  existing 
law.  He  defied  any  lawyer  to  contradict 
that  statement,  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  though  he  had  a  packed  Jury  at 
his  command  in  Dublin,  had  not  indicted 
a  single  individual.  Why  had  be  not 
done  so  ?  Because  he  knew  that,  in  a 
Court  of  Justice,  assertion  would  not  be 
taken  for  proof.  A  cheer  would  not  be 
the  answer  which  he  would  receive  from 
Jurymen.  Huzzaing  was  all  very  well 
when  they  thought  they  bad  a  right  to  put 
down  the  liberties  of  Ireland ;  but  what 
advantage  did  Ireland  ever  derive  from  her 
connexion  with  this  country  ?  Again  and 
again  she  had  been  subjected  to  con^ 
fiscation,  to  massacre,  to  oppression,  to 
the  violation  of  all  law.  These  miseries 
had  she  derived  from  her  connexion  with 
this  country,  and  these  were  things  which 
had  not  been  done  in  a  comer.  Would 
any  Government  but  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  have  come  down  to  the 
House  with  such  a  tale?  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  alluded  to  the  national  renL 
He  knew  not  whether  he  meant  to  attri* 
bute  any  personal  motives  to  him  upon 
that  point.  [Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his 
dissent].  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
claimed it,  and  he  would  not  dwell,  there- 
fore, upon  the  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  that  the  Bill  would 
operate  as  a  sedative.  As  well  might  he 
expect  to  soothe  the  pain  of  a  sore  by  ap- 
plying a  blister,  or  to  tranquillize  a  patient 
by  the  stimulus  of  irritation.  The  hand 
of  the  foreigner  would,  indeed,  be  felt 
heavily,  in  Ireland  when  the  people  were 
deprived  of  the  Constitution,  and  told  in 
mockerv,  that  it  was  for  their  benefit. 
The  people  of  Ireland  would  not  be  de- 
ceived by  such  pretences;  and  he  was 
astonisheid  that  Members  of  that  House 
should  deceive  themselves.  If  this  Bill 
passed,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not 
stop  at  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  Committee  divided,  on  the  question 
that  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill : 
Ayes  322 ;  Noes  70— Majority  252. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  clause,  which 
enacts,  that  any  two  or  more  Justices  of 
the  Peace  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
persing any  meeting,  and  that  any  person 
contravening  their  order  in  this  respect 
shall  be  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of  three 
calendar  months,  and,  on  a  second  ofiencei 
for  one  whole  year* 
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Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  clause  v^hich  authorised  Magistrates  to 
force  their  way  into  any  House  in  which 
they  should  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  prohibited  meeting  was  held,  as  being 
much  too  vague,  as  giving  too  great  a 
discretion  to  Magistrates,  and  as  affording 
no  redress  to  individuals  wrongfully  ap- 
prehended. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  although  the 
Magistrates  must  act  on  their  own  discre- 
tion, they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Skaw  observed,  that  if  Magistrates 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  confidence, 
let  them  be  struck  out  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  O'Conne// stated,  that  he  had  a  fur- 
ther objection  to  this  clause.  By  the  first 
clause  every  person  present  at  a  prohibited 
meeting  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  was  to  be  tried  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law. 
By  the  second  clause,  any  person  who  did 
not  depart  from  such  meeting  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the 
notice  of  the  Magistrates  to  do  so,  was  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  a  summary  way, 
before  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  for  a 
second,  or  any  subsequent  offence,  for 
one  year.  To  this  summary  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  he  most 
strongly  objected. 

Mr.  Sheil  observed,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  themselves  showed  that  they 
had  no  confidence  in  Magistrates  by  pro- 
posing to  call  in  soldiers  to  execute  the 
functions  of  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Stanley  begged  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  but 
he  wished  to  say,  that  if  the  hon .  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  acquiesced  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  clause,  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  disposed  to  yield 
the  other  point,  and  to  exchange  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  for  Trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  0*Connell  could  not  acquiesce  in 
any  part  of  the  clause,  although  he  would 
not  have  recourse  to  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  a  division. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  O'Connell  asked  if  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Magistrates  was  taken  away,  and  the  Trial 
by  Jury  substituted? 

Mr.  Stanley  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Clause,  with  a  verbal  Amendment, 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 


The  third  Clause  also  ordered  to  nUaii 
part  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed  ;  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Supply  —  Registering  Barris- 
ters.] Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  Consolidated  Fund"  in  the  Reform  Act, 
the  Treasury,  though  directed  to  pay  the 
Registering  Barristers,  had  been  unable 
to  do  so,  without  a  specific  vote.  The 
Barristers  had  borne  their  expenses  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  and  those,  as  well  as 
the  stipulated  allowances,  ought,  withoat 
delay,  to  be  discharged  ;  he,  therefore, 
asked  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  a  Resolution  to  that  effect. 

The  House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Barristers  had  been  very  carefullv 
gone  through,  and  they  all  accorded  with 
a  certain  scale  of  fees  and  expenses  which 
the  Treasury  had  established  after  due 
consideration.  He  moved  "  That  30,500/. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  pay  the  al- 
lowances and  expenses  of  barristers  em- 
ployed to  review  the  lists  of  voters  under 
the  Reform  Act.*' 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Roe« 
buck. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  added,  that  the 
charges  of  some  few  of  the  barristers  ex- 
ceeded those  which  the  Treasury  had 
thoutrht  it  right  to  fix  as  the  maximum, 
and  that  the  accounts  of  other  barristers 
were  below  it ;  the  first  had  been  reduced, 
but  of  course  it  had  not  been  deemed  ne- 
cessarv  to  raise  the  last. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  opinion  that 
only  a  reasonable  compensation  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  in  no  case 
more  than  a  guinea  per  day  for  expenses, 
and  2s.  per  mile  for  travelling,  had  been 
allowed. 

Mr.  Sheil  wished  to  know  if  the  Irish 
barristers  employed  in  the  same  way  had 
not  been  paid  less ;  viz.  five  guineas  per 
day  for  their  allowance,  and  one  guinea 
per  day  for  expenses,  including  travelling? 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  observed,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  registering  in  Ireland  had  been 
12,000/.,  which  was  more  in  proportion 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  any 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  fu- 
ture?    He  thought   that  each  place  or 
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at  to  pay  its  own  expenses  of  ingSjConscientioualyentertained^uaitfong 

reason  in  itself  for  the  mitigatioii  of  the 
severity  of  the  ]aw.  The  petitionera  ststcd, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  they  depkMred 
the  severity  of  the  Griminai  Law,  which 
they  thought  was  not  authorized  by  Divine 
Revelation,  they  alluded  to  it  as  repugnant 
to  reason  and  humanity,  and  gave  that  as 
the  cause  why  in  the  present  age  it  could 
not  be  uniformly  enforced,  in  consequence 
of  which,  uncertainty  of  panishment 
existed,  offences  were  mnltiplied,  and  in- 
security of  property  ensued.  He  molt 
cordially  supported  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

To  lie  on  the  Table. 

Disturbances  in  the  Couhtt  or 
Mayo.]  Lord  Teynham  said,  be  held  in 
his  hand  certain  Returns  relative  to  the 
placing  of  the  Barony  of  Gallen,  in  the 
County  of  Mayo,  under  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act.  It  was  not  necessary  fbr 
the  purpose  of  bringing  before  their  Lord- 
ships the  subject  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  that  he  sliould  read  their  contents, 
but  he  must  refer  to  them.  The  first  was 
the  copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  declaring  that  Barony  in  a  state 
of  disturbance,  and  requiring  that  it  should 
be  declared  under  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act.  The  second  vras 
a  copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Magistrates 
to  the  Lords  Justices  in  consequence 
thereof.  The  third  was  the  Counter-De- 
claration of  Sir  William  Brabazon,  and 
some  of  the  principal  land-owners  of  the 
county,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Con- 
stables in  the  County.  The  fourth  was  a 
Return  of  the  Number  of  the  Committals 
from  the  Barony  in  the  years  1830,  1831, 
and  1832.  This  last  document  showed 
most  clearly  that  the  list  of  committals 
last  year  was  inferior  to  what  it  had  been 
in  past  years,  both  in  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  charged.  Indeed 
but  for  the  offence  of  illegal  distillery, 
there  would  have  been  but  three  com- 
mittals from  the  Barony.  He  wished  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  statement  he  was  now  about 
to  make.  He  did  not  wish  unnecessarily 
to  occupy  their  time,  but  he  did  feel  that 
this  was  a  subject  of  particular  importance, 
especially  at  this  moment,  when  they 
were  about  to  confer  upon  the  Govern* 
ment  powers  such  as  had  never  before 
been  demanded — powers  that  would,  in 
fact;  annihilate  the  Constitution  by  placing 


A. 
AlthorpBaid,  that,  as  the  payment 
^nerally  out  of  the  taxes,  all  parts  of 
^  kingdom  paid  a  just  proportion. 

The  Solicitor  General  apprehended  that 

the  expense  would  be  considerably  less 
the  next  time  the  aid  of  the  barristers  was 
required. 

Resolution  agreed  to,  the  House  resumed. 

Tea.]  Mr.  Hutt  was  anxious  to  be 
informed  why  in  London  only  Tea  duty 
free  was  allowed  to  be  furnished  to  ship- 
ping? He  thought,  at  all  events,  that  the 
same  privilege  ought  to  be  extended  to 
the  outports. 

Mr.  Spring  i?icp  replied,  that  the  custom 
arose  out  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
gave  the  privilege  to  the  port  of  London 
only. 


HOUSE  O  F   LORDS, 

Monday,  March  18,  1833. 

MiKUTBS.]  vans.  Head  a  second  time :— Exchequer  Bills  t 
and  Transrer  of  Aids. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Radn'or,  Lord  Stuart 
DR  RoTiiKA  V,  tl)G  Earl  of  Koreiikrv,  thu  Rivho])  of  Liv- 
(>uLN,  Lord  I)A(iiK,  Lord  Kenyon,  I^ord  Wkktkrn,  the 
Duke  of  CLEVKi-wn,  tlie  Earl  of  fJosFORO,  Lord  Suk- 
FiKLD,  the  Earlof  RoDRN,  thi*  Hishopof  LrTCHKiKLD, 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Earl  Grky,  and  the  Marquess  of 
LAN8Duvr.v,  from  a  gnat  variety  of  Places,  and  very 
ninnerous, — for  tlic  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbatli,  and 
fbr  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. — By  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
ttom  IlUHhalI»  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Beer  Act. 

Punishment  of  Death.]  Lord  Suf- 
fie.ld  presuiitod  a  Pclition  from  the  Bankers, 
Mcrclu'ints,  Shipowners,  and  Inhabitants 
of  LivLTpool,  praying  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  severity  of  our  Criminal  Code,  and 
that  Capital  Punislmicnts  might  no  longer 
he  inflicted  for  Otreuces  against  Property. 
His  Lordship  observed,  that  in  this  petition, 
strong  reasons  were  given  in  support  of 
its  prayer— reasons,  wiiich  he  must  say, 
appeared  to  him  well  founded.  The  pe- 
titioners prayed  fur  a  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  that 
severity  occasioned  an  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, chiefly  generated  by  a  repugnance 
to  prosecute  capitally  fur  oHences  of  that 
nature.  He  believed,  besides,  that  many, 
if  not  nil  the  petitioners,  felt  religious 
scruples  on  this  subject.  It  was  not  his 
purpose  to  solicit  their  Lordships  to  act 
upon  these  scruples,  but  he  chiimed  atten- 
tion to  the  petition  on  thut  account,  and 
presumed  to  urge  the  existence  of  such  feel- 
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the  whole  people  tinder  military  law. 
When  they  were  about  to  do  this,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
know  how  similar  powers  had  on  former 
occasions  been  exercised.  The  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act,  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
only  one  now  in  operation  for  placing 
strong  and  almost  unlimited  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magistrates.  By  that  Act, 
as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  the  Magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  send  for  police 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
Lordships  were  also  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  that  country  re- 
specting the  police,  and  they  must  be 
aware  that  the  introduction  of  strange 
troops  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  was  not  likely  to  allay  any  agit- 
ation that  might  previously  have  existed. 
Thatobsenration  would  convince  their  Lord- 
ships, that  the  Act  which  gave  this  power 
was  of  great  extent  and  of  equal  severity. 
With  regard  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  there 
were,  perhaps,  few  counties  that  had  for 
years  past  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted 
quiet,  or  paid  such  strict  obedience  to  the 
laws.  The  noble  Marquess  behind  him 
could  not  and  would  not  deny  that  to  be 
the  fact.  The  disturbances  had  been  few, 
and  but  a  very  small  number  of  persons 
had  been  transported.  It  was  not  his  wish 
to  impeach  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  but  he  must  touch  on  the 
recent  election,  which  had  produced  many 
of  those  unpleasant  circumstances  to  which 
he  was  about  to  call  their  attention.  A 
few  years  past  a  strong  political  feeling 
had  been  excited  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
and  the  people  of  the  county  of  Mayo 
sharing  these  feelings,  determined  to 
return  an  independent  Member,  who 
should  truly  represent  their  interests 
and  wishes  in  Parliament.  That  feeling 
had  been  increased  lately,  and  hud 
been  displayed  in  a  manner  stronger 
than  ever  before  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  No  where  was  that 
measure  hailed  with  greater  delight  than 
in  Mayo,  which  had  hitherto  been  subject 
to  a  similar  influence  to  that  which  pre- 
dominated in  Old  Sarum.  There  were 
many  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
difficult  to  get  a  proper  person  to  repre- 
sent the  county.  Some  deliberations  took 
place,  and  finally  the  freeholders  called 
upon  his  friend  and  relative.  Sir  William 
Brabazon,  to  come  forward.  Sir  William, 
animated  by  similar  feelings  to  those  which 
made  his  ancestor  the  glory  of  Ireland, 


did  80,  and  came  forward,  as  he  said,  de« 
termined  to  do  his  duty  to  the  freeholders, 
to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  get  their  wrong! 
redressed,  and  to  support  their  views  in 
voting  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Upon  that  important  question  he  would 
give  no  opinion ;  but  certainly  a  strong 
feeling  existed  on  the  subject  in  Ireland, 
and  he  knew  no  reason  why  discussion  on 
that  subject  should  be  suppressed  more 
than  on  any  other.  It  came  plainly  within 
the  bounds  of  rational  political  inquiry. 
That,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling. 
Sir  William  Brabazon  was  the  candidate 
whom  the  people,  if  left  to  a  free  choice, 
would  have  selected,  was  clear,  from  the 
fact,  that  out  of  1,300  votes,  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  600,  out  of  which  600  were 
plumpers.  Elections  of  that  kindi  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  people  was  opposed 
to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  country^  could 
not  pass  off  without  some  degree  of  excite- 
ment. Advantage  was  taken  of  that  ex- 
(:itement  to  introduce  an  army  of  police 
with  their  loaded  muskets.  What  was 
the  consequence  1  If  noble  Lords  would 
read  an  account  of  the  inquests  upon  the 
men  killed  in  the  county  of  Mayo  by  the 
police,  they  must  be  of  opinion,  that  there 
had  been  a  lamentable  disregard  of  human 
life,  and  that  no  rational  reason  could  be 
given  for  the  death  of  hardly  any  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  shot  by  the 
police.  The  people  were  sacrificed  to  the 
excited  feelings  consequent  on  an  election 
for  political  power.  Notwithstanding  this, 
on  their  part  there  had  been  no  injuries 
committed,  either  on  persons  or  property. 
The  people  of  Mayo  had  a  great  respect 
for  Sir  William  Brabazon,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  Galleo  in 
particular,  should  think  highly  of  thehon. 
Baronet ;  for  he  was  a  most  worthy  land- 
lord, he  was  constantly  resident  among 
them,  and  on  this  occasion  had  come  for- 
ward at  their  call  to  represent  their  in- 
terests. The  noble  Marquess  near  him 
put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
those  who  applied  to  the  Government  to 
place  the  barony  under  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act.  That  such  an  application 
was  unnecessary,  he  could  prove  by  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  6ne  of  the 
ablest  and  most  honest  men  that  had  ever 
presided  over  the  Chancery  of  Ireland, 
and  he  could  prove  in  like  manner,  that 
the  noble  Marcjuess  had  been  deceived  by 
those  who  had  given  him  information  on 
these  matters.      He   regretted  that   the 
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noble  Lord,  who  was  at  present  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  had  not,  in  this 
point,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor, for  that  eminent  lawyer  had  always 
been  opposed  to  grantuig  these  extraordi- 
nary powers.  It  had  been  stated  in  another 
place,  that  the  agitation  at  the  election  was 
not  at  an  end  ;  but  if  agitation  did  prevail, 
it  was  the  agitation  of  freemen,  whose 
voice  was  not  to  be  overpowered  by  influ- 
ence or  intimidation ;  thev  would  have  men 
of  their  choice,  and  not  men  who  were 
forced  on  them.  After  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Magistrates  had  been  issued,  a 
meeting  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  county 
was  called  by  the  noble  Marquess.  Among 
them  there  were  only  three  Magistrates  of 
the  barony  of  Gallen,  and  they  objected 
to  the  barony  being  placed  under  the 
operation  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act. 
They  said,  they  saw  no  reason  for  such  a 
proceeding :  and  that,  too,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  parish  priests — a  body  of  men  than 
whom  none  knew  better  the  state  of  their 
parishioners.  The  majority  of  the  Magis- 
trates supported  the  proposition  for  placing 
the  Barony  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Immediately  afterwards,  there  was  a  large 
assembly  of  persons,  and  a  Resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  that  no  disturbance 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  course  pro- 
posed was  an  infliction  upon  them  which 
they  did  not  deserve.  They  sent  a  me- 
morial to  that  effect,  which  was  most 
numerously  signed,  and  among  the  rest 
by  all  the  parish  priests  of  the  district. 
The  Lords  Justices  did  not  answer 
that  memorial  for  some  time.  At  last 
they  sent  word,  that  they  saw  no  cause  to 
alter  their  determination.  Sir  William 
Brabazon  then  sent  in  a  memorial,  with 
other  Magistrates,  denying  that  disturb- 
ances existed,  and  declaring  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  putting  thi;  barony  under 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act;  but  the  Lords 
.lustices  (lid  not  tliink  proper  even  to  ])cruse 
the  memorial.  He  believed  that  no  country 
in  Europe  laboured  under  such  unhappy 
inflictions  as  Ireland.  The  gendarmerie 
of  France  were  not  to  be  compared,  in 
point  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  to  the 
police  of  Ireland.  The  gendarmerie  were 
not  armed  so  destructively,  and  they 
never  used  their  arms  but  in  cases  of  the 
most  absolute  necessity.  Thev  were  not 
like  the  Irish  police,  roaming  about  tlie 
country,  like  roaring  lions,  seeking  whom 
they  might  devour.  >Sucli  a  system  of 
tyranny  as  that  which  existed  in  Ireland 


was  worthy  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The 
origin,  too,  of  the  political  agitation  now 
existing  in  that  county  was  worthy  of 
notice.  It  all  arose  from  the  eoforcenient 
of  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  memorial 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  in  the  year  1830, 
proved  that  fact  most  decisively.  On  that 
subject,  on  which  Irishmen  seemed  to  be 
unanimous,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  should  be  agitation.  The 
county  of  Mayo,  however,  though  it  might 
be  excited  a  little,  was  quite  free  from 
disturbances.  Inhere  was  no  predial  agita- 
tion in  the  county,  no  attacks  on  houses, 
lives,  and  property.  There  was,  he  ad- 
mitted, agitation,  on  account  of  tithes 
which  had  existed  at  least  since  1830, 
when  the  Grand  J  ury  of  the  county  of  Mayo 
implored  the  Irish  government  to  do  some- 
thing towards  allaying  the  angry  feelings  of 
a  Catholic  population  consequent  upon  its 
being  compelled  to  pay  tithes  for  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  was  impossible  to  read 
the  memorials  in  his  hand,  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  state  of  this  barony  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated  ;  and  he  should, 
under  these  circumstances,  feel  himself 
bound  to  move  their  Lordships  to  agree 
to  the  presentation  of  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  agree  to  this,  as  their 
liOrdships'  House  was  considered  the  last 
resort  of  the  Subject  when  oppressed  by 
grievances.  It  was  impossible  to  read  the 
contents  of  the  memorial  he  had  referred 
to  without  feeling  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  inquiry.  He  trusted  his  Motion 
would  not  be  resisted.  The  times,  he 
assured  their  Lordships,  were  altered,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  subject  were  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  'I  he  case,  in  fact,  re- 
solved itself  into  this : — whether  or  no  an 
inquiry  should  take  place  when  the  people 
preferred  complaints  of  grievances  to  that 
House.  The  subject  of  complaint  was 
not  one  that  concerned  the  people  of  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  or  even  of  Ireland, 
alone,  but  it  concerned  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Kinirdom.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  great  and  extraordinary  powers 
were  about  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  Did  it  not,  then,  behove 
their  Lordships  to  inquire  whether  any 
necessity  existed  for  the  stretch  of  power, 
which  even  under  the  existing  law,  had 
tciken  place  ?  Did  it  not  behove  them  to 
in  (pi  ire  whether,  as  the  people  asserted, 
the   conduct  of  those  in  authority  had 
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caused  the  evils  complained  of  ia  Ireland 
before  their  Lordships  armed  those  accused 
of  misconduct  with  still  greater  powers. 
His  opinions  on  the  expediency  of  arming 
Government  with  extraordinary  powers 
were  well  known.  He  thought  the  ex- 
isting law,  if  properly  administered,  was 
quite  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  pro- 
tection ;  but  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the 
remedial  measures  ought  certainly  to  have 
preceded  the  coercive.  If  his  view  of  the 
case,  he  repeated,  were  not  correct,  his 
Motion  would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground ; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  just,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  if  just  to  themselves  and 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  ought  to  support 
it.  He  would  proceed  to  show  by  various 
documents,  that  the  state  of  the  barony 
was  not  such  as  to  warrant  its  being  placed 
under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  The 
first  document  he  would  read,  was  a  me- 
rooml  from  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  barony.  It  was  as 
follows: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  gentry,  clergy,  free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  held  at  the  Court- 
house, Swinford,  on  Tuesday,  January 
29th,  1833,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Resolved — That  we  cannot  but  view  with 
the  utmost  surprise,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
certain  Magistrates  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Castlebar,  on  the  22nd  instant,  that  this 
barony  should  be  plated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  a  hard  contested  election,  this 
barony  has  never  been  more  peaceable,  nor 
more  submissive  to  the  laws  than  at  present, 
and  that  we  consider  that  resolution  of  the 
Magistrates  a  foul  libel  on  the  character  of  a 
loyal  and  peaceable  people. 

That  we  cannot  but  view  such  a  resolution, 
emanating  as  it  did  from  the  Marquess  of 
Sligo  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  late  election,  and  supported  by 
Magistrates  appointed  by  him,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  barony,  a 
vindictive  proceeding  for  the  independence 
and  spirit  evinced  by  our  freeholders  at  the 
late  election,  and  that  we  memorial  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  or  Lords  Justices  on  thi:;  subject. 

That  the  memorial  now  read  be  adopted, 
and  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Lords 
Justices. 

That  this  meeting,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn 
to  this  day  week,  in  order  to  receive  their 
Lordships'  reply,  and  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  adopting  any  other  measures  for  the  object 
of  the  present  meeting. 

That,  viewing  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
scorn  the  impotent  attempt  that  is  now  being 
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made  to  crush  the  spirit  of  independence  tbfti 
now  exists  among  us,  we  will,  by  our  peaceable 
conduct  and  submission  to  the  laws,  defeat 
the  malice  of  our  enemies,  who,  it  would 
seem,  are  anxious  to  goad  us  into  acts  of 
insubordination;  but  that  we  will  redouble 
our  exertions  constitutionally  to  relieve  our- 
selves from  the  many  burthens  that  now  oppress 
us,  and  that  we  will  not  cease,  by  eveiy  means 
in  our  power,  to  procure  the  independence  ^ 
our  native  country. 

That  the  removal  of  the  military  from  their 
usual  barracks  in  this  barony  to  Ballina,  u 
the  strongest  proof  of  our  peaceable  and 
orderly  conduct. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland :  the  memorial 
of  the  undersigned  gentry,  clergy,  free- 
holders, and  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  county  Mayo : 
Most  humbly  sheweth. 

That  your  memorialists  have  learned  with 
the  utmost  surprise,  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
Magistrates  held  in  Castlebar,  in  this  county, 
on  the  22nd  instant,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
this  barony  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act ; 
thereby  adding  to  the  taiation,  and  increasing 
those  burthens  which  already  press  so  faeairiij 
on  the  people. 

That  your  memorialists  beg  leave  most 
humbly  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  no 
case  could  be  possibly  made  out  to  call  for 
this  extraordinary  addition  to  the  present  civil 
force  in  this  barony,  as  your  memorialists  are 
prepared  to  prove  that  this  barony  (peaceable 
even  in  the  worst  periods  of  public  disturb- 
ance) was  never  so  free  from  anything  even 
like  party  spirit,  as  at  the  present  moment ; 
that  rioting  at  fairs  very  selaom  occurs ;  that 
no  obstruction  (except  in  a  very  few  isolated 
instances,  totally  unconnected  with  politics 
and  divested  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
insurrectionary  movements)  has  been  ever 
offered  to  the  officers  of  law  or  justice ;  that 
your  memorialists  do  not  know  that  any 
nightly  meetings  have  been  held,  or  illegal 
oaths  tendered,  or,  in  fact,  any  overt  act  of 
insubordination  to  the  laws  committed,  to 
warrant  this  call  on  the  rigour  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. 

That  your  memorialists  most  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  they  fear  very  much 
that  this  barony  has  been  selected  for  punish- 
ment, more  from  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  for 
the  conduct  of  its  freeholders  at  the  late  elec- 
tion for  this  county,  than  from  any  just  wish  to 
uphold  the  laws,  or  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
pressing outrage ;  as  your  memorialists  most 
humbly  submit  that  the  former  have  not  been 
infringed,  and  that  the  existing  civil  force 
is  fully  adequate  for  every  purpose  of  pro« 
tection. 

In  support  of  these  allegations  your  me- 
morialists beg  to  submit  the  following  proofs  : 

1st.  That,  with  the  exception  of  three,  not 
one  of  the  assembled  Magistrates,  amounting 
to  eighty  and  upwards,  reside  in  this  barony ; 
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gpectable  Catholic  prteat  of  the  dstiict,  of 
a  Mr.  Cooke,  Catholic  rector  of  snother 
parish,  who  depoud,  that  hia  pariibionen 
were  all  peaceahle  and  orderly  men  i  and 
ornphysicianwhoalBO  stated,  that  he  went 
about  it  all  hours ;  and  of  the  pariih  prieat 
of  Foxroril.  He  would  alio  read  the  afli- 
davita  of  a  Lieutenant  of  the  YeomSDr; 
Corps,  and  of  a  publican,  which  advertod 
to  the  caae  of  the  horse  formerly  mentioiMd 
bythenble  Marques*. 

Lordlfyn/orfjroieioorder.  HiaLordship 
bmitted,  that  the  noble  Baron  waa  greatly 
It  of  order  in  attempting  to  lupport  bis 
IKS  by  affidavits.  Tbey  had  been  all  ille- 
gally laken  ;  and  every  noble  Lord  muat 
be  aware  how  improper  it  waa  in  any 
individual  invested  by  hia  Majesty  with 
authority  to  have  anjrthing  to  do  with 
such  documents.  Uesidea  thia  objection, 
auoh  teatimoniala  ware  undeairabta  in  other 
poiiita  of  view.  Ha  well  remembarwl  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  that  had  aver  aat  upon 
the  Bench  (Mr.  Justice  Lawrence)  repri- 
manding an  attorney  in  severe  terma  for 
taking  such  affidavits,  for  the  deponent 
was  never  induced  to  alter  his  tone  after- 
wards—he felt  himself  bound  d«wD  by  his 


t  hot  not  only  were  tliose  who  voled  for  the  in-  ' 
diction  of  ibis  Act,  personally  unacquainled 
with  llie  slate  of  the  bnrony,  but  that  tliey 
fefuaed  to  admit  into  their  deliberations  Ihc 
testimony  of  many  clergymen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  anxious  lo  afford  ihem  information 
on  oath,  and  that  your  memorialisls  have 
Teason  to  think  that  many  written  com- 
iDunicalions,  which  mi^ht  have  influenced 
llieir  decisions  in  a  difl'erent  way,  were  with- 
held from  Ihem,  and  that  those  resident 
MagiDtrates  who,  from  their  local  knowledge, 
could  best  testify  lo  the  peaceful  state  of  our 
population,  wero  opposed  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  Act. 

2nd.  That  other  baroniei  in  this  county, 
Burrishoole  and  Caira,  where  a  very  great 
number  of  the^e  Magistrates  reside,  where 
disturbances  of  the  most  serious  nature  have 
taken  place,  where  murders  were  committed 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Lord -lieutenant,  and 
where  several  lives  have  been  last  in  conflict 
lielween  the  people  and  Ilie  constituted  au- 
thorities—circu  mat  an  ces  that  never  occur  in 
this  barony — but  where  the  freeholders  did 
not  exhibit  the  same  spirit  at  the  late  election 
as  iu  ours.  Lave  not  been  visited  with  even  an 
equal  hand.  We  do  not  slate  this  with  any 
view  to  hold  up  these  baronies  as  deservint;  a 
similar  punishment,  but  meiely  to  show  IJiat 
we  have  been  most  partially,  most  unjustly, 
and,  we  would  say,  most  vindictively  treated. 
3rd.  Tlie  strongest  proof  your  inemorlulisl't 
can  give  of  the  s\nlc  of  profound  peace  and 
good  order  prevailing  here,  is  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  presence  of  a  military  parly,  staliooed 
ill  this  barony,  for  mure  than  half  a  ccnliiry, 
has  been  deemed  so  unnecessary,  that  an 
order  for  their  removal  to  a  diO'erent  district 
where  there  services  were  required,  was  issued 
on  the  very  day  these  Magistrates  declared  we 
required  an  extraordinary  civil  force,  and  that 
since  tlia  removal  of  the  military  not  a  singk 
outrage  has  bceo  committed  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  few  police  remaining 
among  us. 

Itclying  on  these  facts,  and  trusting  to  Ihe 
jusiice  and  humanity  of  your  Lordships,  llial 
you  will  nol,  unknowingly,  be  made  partiCit 
to  any  vindictive  proceedings  against  us,  we 
most  humbly  entreat,  that,  previous  lo  iidding 
to  our  distresses  by  the  additional  taxation  thi« 
Act  will  impose  on  us,  you  will  direct  an 
investigation  lo  be  held  by  some  ofRcer  of  the 
GuveinmenI  who  may  be  nnconnocted  with 
the  politics  of  this  county,  and  your  memo- 
rialists feel  coatidenl,lhat  they  will  be  able  lo 
satisfy  your  Lordships  tliat  iu  no  part  of  tlic 
kingdom  are  ihe  inhabiianis  more  loyal,  more 
peaceable,  more  submissive  to  llic  laws,  :>ud 
lets  desetviug  to  he  vi^lt^d  with  any  penaltii-s. 
than  tht  ptopic  of  this  barony. 
His  LordshipalsorcarlthciillidavitsofMr. 
Hilar,  and  another  Magistrate,  dateil  2(jlU 
February,  1 833,  showing  the  peaceful  »uif: 
of  thai  barony ;  and  the  atliduvits  of 


Tlie  Martpiess  of  Sligo  folly  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  his  objection,  but  would 
entreat  him,  iu  the  present  instance,  to 
waive  it.  His  character  had  been  aa- 
aailed  in  a  way  that  would  really  be  quite 
destructive,  if  he  were  not  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
do,  every  charge  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  against  liim. 

The  Duke  of  Hichmoa't  said,  one  of 
these  documents  actually  contained  the 
rc|)ort  of  a  apeech  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered ill  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Teynham  did  not  mean  lo  read 
that  part. 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo :  Rcail  it  —  go 
on— go  on. 

I^rd  Teynknm  admitted  there  might 
be  a  slight  departure  from  Order  in  read- 
ing the  affidavits  ;  but  he  did  not  know  of 
any  other  mode  except  by  an  inquiry  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House,  by  which  to  estab- 
lish his  case.  If  ihe  uoble  Lord  ob- 
jected — 

Tlie  Marqueiis  of  Sligo  :  It's  nothing  lo 
nic — I  deny  the'facis  altogether. 

Lord  Teynhiiin  would  tlien  read  the 
affidavit  which  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
liori«,  which  his  lj>rdahip  did.  It  stated, 
that  the  person  who  swore  tlic  affidavit  had 
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read  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo's  degcription,  and  that 
the  noble  Marquess's  description  was  not 
founded  in  fact.     His  Lordship  said,  the 
story  of  the  abduction  of  the  woman  was 
false,    as  he   could    prove  by  affidavit. 
[Viscount  Strangford :    Pray  read  that.] 
The  noble  Lord  accordingly  read  the  affi- 
davit, which  was  from  the  young  lady's 
brother-in-law,  and  stated,  that  she  was 
not  carried  away  in  the  day-time,  but  was 
secretly  conveyed  away  in  the  night  by 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  in  love 
with  her.      She  was  eventually  brought 
back     by    a    servant    who     was    des- 
patched after  her.    The  noble  Lord  said, 
that  it  must  be  evident,  from  all  that  he 
had  said,  that  the  subject  of  his  Motion 
was  one  of  deep  importance,   and  one 
which  imponitively  demanded  inquiry,  the 
object  of  which  would  be,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  there  were  sufficient  rea- 
sons fbr  placing  the  barony  under  the 
peace  Preservation   Act  ?      He    should, 
therefore,  move,  that  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him 
to  direct  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
appoint  proper  and  efficient  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  in  consequence  of 
which  the  barony  of  Gallen  was  placed 
under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act. 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo  said,  that,  when 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  he  was  in  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  hear  somethingto 
answer.  He  was,  however,  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. He  had,  indeed,  heard  a  long 
and  desultory  story  of  armed  men  going 
about  like  roaring  lions,  but  he  had 
actually  heard  nothing  emanating  im- 
mediately from  the  noble  Lord  which 
could  move  him  to  a  reply.  There  were 
certainly  one  or  two  points  in  the  me- 
morial which  would  require  some  observa- 
tions from  him,  and  which  would  oblige 
him  in  turn  to  read  some  documents,  in 
order  that  he  might  more  completely  de- 
fend himself  from  the  base  calumnies 
which  had  been  levelled  against  him.  He 
had  been  accused  of  having  recommended 
the  application  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  to  the  barony  of  Gallen.  In  reply  to 
that  accusation  he  would  say,  that  the 
sixtieth  part  alone  of  that  recommendation 
fell  to  his  share,  for  he  was  only  one  of 
the  sixty  Magistrates  by  whose  advice 
that  step  was  taken.  In  the  next 
place,  the  necessity  for  this  occurred  long  \ 
before  any  ground  of  hostility  existed  be-  \ 
tween  himself  and  Sir  William  Brabazon.  i 


On  the  20th  of  October,  1832,  he  had 
written  to  Sir  William  Gossett  the  follow^ 
ing  letter:—*  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bulfin  is 
'  well  enough  to  proceed  there  (Gallen),  I 

*  will  request  him  to  do  so,  and  to  call  out 
'  the  Foxford  party  of  military  to  protect 
'  the  tithe-viewers,  and  try  if  he  is  able  to 

*  effect  his  purpose  thereby.  If  that  dii* 
'  trict  is  not  thereby  pacified,  it  will  be  ne« 
'  cessary  to  call  for  the  Peace  Preservation 
'  Act;  and  I  have  caused  it  to  be  notified, 
'  in  that  district,  that  such  is  my  intention. 
'  The  result,  I  hope,  will  be,  that  the  view 
'  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  peaceably.'  A 
day  or  two  before  he  wrote  that  letter,  he 
had  met  a  Magistrate  of  the  barony 
of  Gallen,  and  told  him  of  the  danger 
which,  he  thought,  would  arise  if  Uie 
Magistrates  persisted  in  declining. to  act 
with  promptitude.  He  pressed  upon  this 
gentleman's  attention  the  necetaity  of  call» 
ing  on  his  brother  Magistrates  to  act,  and 
left  him,  in  the  hope  that  something  might 
be  done.  Nothing  was  done,  hovraver,  and 
on  the  24th  of  October,  he  again  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Gossett :  '  I  have  the  honour 
*•  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  youi 
'  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  b^^  to 
'  state,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that 
'  I  think  the  residence  of  a  stipendiary 

*  Magistrate  in  Gallen  absolutely  ne- 
'  cessary.  In  my  opinion,  unless  an 
'  immediate  change    takes    place  in  its 

*  condition,  from  the  exertions  of  a  sti- 

*  pendiary  Magistrate,  it  will  be  my  duty 
'  to    recommend    the    adoption    of   the 

*  Peace  Preservation  Act  in  that  dis- 
«  trict.'  On  the  26th  of  October,  he 
sat  as  chairman  of  the  Petty  Session 
at  Westport,  when  a  tithe  question  came 
on,  and  he  then  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  informed  the  people  that  his 
duty  would  compel  him  to  advise  the 
application  of  the  Act,  if  the  disturbances 
did  not  speedily  cease.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  this  circumstance 
must  have  been  known  to  the  noble 
Baron,  and  if  it  was,  it  was  extremely 
unhandsome  to  allude  to  his  political 
hostility  to  Sir  William  Brabazon  as 
having  influenced  him  in  advising  the 
application  of  the  Act.  He  would,  as  his 
first  evidence,  read  a  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Teynham)  by  a  gentleman  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  which  letter  contained  a  corro- 
boration of  the  view  taken  by  him.  The 
noble  Marquess  read  the  letteras  follows : — 

My  Lord, — As  the  public  prints  announce 
2  A2 
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your  intention  to  press  for  a  re-hearing  upon 
the  state  of  the  barony  of  Gallen,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you, 
that  subsequent  to  the  late  discussion  on  that 
subject  1  ^-rote  to  a  private  friend,  not  un- 
known, I  believe,  to  your  Lordship,  who 
possesses  peculiar  means  of  furnishing  an 
accurate  account  of  that  district ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  being  obliged  to  add,  that  he  assured 
me  that  the  Marquess  of  Sligo's  statement  was 
"perfectly  correct."  These  were  his  precise 
words. 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  in  the 
latter  end  of  last  November,  or  early  in  De- 
cember, we  met  casually,  at  Whitehall ;  when 
you  told  me  you  were  just  then  come  from  the 
liome-office,  where  you  had  called  on  and 
seen  Lord  Melbourne,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  you  had  received  that  morning  from 
(rallen,  stating  the  barony  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed,— that  several  persons  had  been  killed 
in  an  affray  about  tithes  claimed  by  Dean 
<yore  and  Mr.  Bourke,  and  that  the  peasantry 
were  violently  excited,  and,  as  your  Lordship 
termed  it,  "  all  up,"  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands.  I  was  happy  to  learn,  shortly 
after  from  other  quarters,  that  the  representa- 
tion made  to  your  Lordship  was  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  you  will  naturally  feel  that  if 
1  were  compelled  to  name  an  authority  in 
support  of  Lord  Sligo*s  most  painful  and 
evidently  reluctant  statement,  I  must,  of  course, 
quote  Lord  Teynham  as  such  authority. 

lie  assured,  my  Lord,  that  if  I  could  be 
persuaded  that  tliese  Parliumentary  exposures 
'and  collisions  affected  only  the  distinguished 
individuals  whose  names  are  introduced,  I 
should  not  interfere  in  this  manner,  as  they 
are  all  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
hut  when  I  know,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  most 
grievously  injurious  to  the  character  and  inter- 
ests of  my  native  country,  and  particularly  to 
its  peasantry,  without  producing  any  one 
beneficial  public  result,  I  feel  assured  that 
your  Lordship  will  not  refuse  to  be  informed 
or  reminded  of  any  circumstances  that  might 
tend  to  induce  the  reconsideration  of  a  course 
of  proceeding  leading  to  such  consequences. 

As  1  have  referred  so  directly  to  Lord  Sligo's 
name,  I  consider  myself  bound  to  place  a  copy 
of  this  note  in  his  Lordship's  hands. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant. 
Kight  lion.  Lord  Teynham. 

Indeed,  continued  the  noble  Marquess  not 
a  post  left  Ireland  but  it  brought  him 
letters  couched  in  a  similar  strain ;  and  he 
could  produce  afiidavits  without  number, 
did  he  not  know  too  well  the  moans  by 
which  such  documents  were  to  be  obtained. 
He  would  next  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  chief  constable  of  police  of 
Gallen,  dated  the  2r>th  of  February,  18:J3, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  state  of 
disorganization  in  which  the  barony  then  | 
was  - — 


About  the  beginning  of  last  NoTember  (I 
think  the  first  week  of  that  month)  Mr.  Walter, 
J.  Bourke,  a  magistrate,  possessing  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  and 
a  large  tithe  impropriator,  wrote  to  me  to  re- 
quest I  would  attend  him  at  his  lodge  at 
Straid,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  his 
tenants  before  him,  and  examine  them  on  their 
oaths  as  to  the  system  of  outrage  which  then 
prevailed  in  that  district ;  and  he  stated  that 
he  thought  we  might  be  enabled  to  get  some 
useful  information ;  at  least,  that  from  it  I 
might  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  state  of  that  country.  I  accordinBly 
attended  Mr.  Bourke,  and  about  sixty  of  his 
tenants  came  before  him  by  his  desire^  each  of 
whom  he  examined  separately  on  his  oath. 
With  the  exception  of  about  eight  or  ten,  who 
Mr.  Bourke  informed  me  were  men  of  exceU 
lent  character,  and  therefore,  I  supposed,  were 
not  considered  trustworthy  by  those  people, 
they  each  and  severally  acknowledged,  on 
their  oaths,  they  had  been  sworn  by  large 
parties  of  men,  who  came  to  their  houses  at 
night,  and  compelled  them  to  swear.  The 
substance  of  what  they  were  sworn  to,  they 
said,  was,  that  they  were  not  to  pay  any  tithes, 
and  they  were  to  give  every  opposition  and 
resistance  in  their  power  to  the  payment  of 
them  by  others;  and  that  they  were  to  be 
ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning. 
They  declared,  that  to  the  best  of  their  belief, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  man  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  in  that  barony  was  sworn 
to  the  same  thing.  Tliey  acknowledged  they 
had  attended  nightly  meetings,  but  declared 
they  had  been  compelled  to  do  so.  They  did 
not  deny  but  that  they  knew  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  attended  those  meetings,  but  said 
they  were  sure  they  were  compelled  to  do  so, 
— at  least  many  of  them ;  but  they  declared 
they  would  suffer  death  rather  than  divulge 
the  name  of  any  person  implicated  in  those 
proceedings,  as  they  very  well  knew  the  for- 
feiture of  their  lives,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  little  properties,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  doing  so.  I  remainied 
two  nie^hts  at  Mr.  Bourkc's  lodge;  each  nieht 
I  could  distinctly  hear  horns  sounding  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  peasantry  for  the 
object  of  carrying  on  those  acts  of  outrage. 

Another  communication  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  and  which  hebeg^ged  to 
read,  was  the  following  : — 

Swmfordf  Hth  Xovember^  1832. 
My  Lord, — Referring  to  my  letter  of  yester- 
day's date,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I 
proceeded  this  morning  with  a  detachment  of 
the  27th  regiment,  consisting  of  110  rank  and 
file,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fulton, 
and  a  party  of  police,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
men,  to  protect  the  tithe-viewers  of  Mr. 
Bourke  and  the  reverend  Mr.  O'Rorke.  Tlic 
tithe-viewers  commenced  tlieir  business  ai 
about  eleven  o'clock,  from  the  main  road  a 
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occurred  there  from  the  1st  of  OClober  to 
that  period.  That  list  he  held  in  his  band, 
B.nd  it  would  prove  to  their  Lordships  the 
truth  of  every  one  of  those  statements 
which  he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion. 
They  are  classed  under  these  heads, — 
murder,  assaults  on  magistrates,  open  re- 
sistance of  military  and  police,  burglary 
and  robbery,  housebrealiing,  admJaistra- 
tion  of  illegal  oaths,  riot  and  manshiughter, 
attacks  on  parties  of  revenue  police,  illegal 
assembling,  burnings,  abduction,  and  rape, 
Sec.  He  would  first,  however,  read  some 
other  documents  to  the  House,  and  would 
begin  with  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant  of 
the  revenue  police  stationed  at  Foxford, 
in  that  barony,  accompanying  the  report 
to  which  he  had  just  referred.  It  was  as 
follows : — 


little  beyond  Mr.  Deane's  house,  and  pro- 
ceeded op  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of 
Balls.  Horns  were  sounded  from  all  the  hills. 
We  met,  however,  wilh  little  obstruction  until 
we  came  to  the  village  of  Coursewood,  in 
front  of  which  an  immense  mob  had  assembled, 
armed  with  stones,  pitchforks,  and  scythes.  I 
iramedialely  ordered  the  military  to  fonn  in 
tine ;  ivad  die  Riot  Act,  and  advanced  up  the 
hill  to  the  Tillage,  and  halted  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mob;  and  again  read  the  Riol 
Act,  and  begged  of  them  to  disperse  ;  which 
was  answered  by  horrid  imprecations  against 
the  tithe-pfDctors ;  and  a  demand  ihat  they 
shoold  be  given  up,  accompanied  with  a  defi- 
ance to  his  Majesty's  troops  to  advance. 

I  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to  move 
forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  dislodge  the 
rioters  assembled  in  the  haggard,  which  was 
done  without  any  loss  of  life,  and  the  business 
of  the  view  proceeded. 

The  detadimeot  then  formed  in  column, 
and  made  a  detonr  through  the  mountains,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  on  the  high  grounds, 
and  to  enable  the  proctors  to  view  the  haggard 
from  right  to  left.  We  halted  for  that  purpose 
between  the  villages  of  Dorrycor  and  Rnnduff. 
At  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  horn  sounding 
and  yells  then  commenced  on  every  side;  the 
mob  bore  down  upon  us  from  the  hill  in  every 
direction,  and  closed  upon  the  column,  utter- 
ing violent  imprecations  against  the  proctors. 
I  desired  the  rear-rank  of  the  rear-division  to 
face  about  and  disperse  those  people  to  a 
distaoce,  when  the  troops  were  assaulted  by  a 
volley  of  stones,  in  returning  to  the  column. 

Considering  the  determination  of  the  mob, 
and  that  further  forbearance  would  have 
amounted  to  criminality  on  my  part,  I  directed 
Captain  Fulton  to  fire  one  round  from  the 
rear,  and  outward  flank  of  the  column  upon 
I,  who  immediately  fled  in  all  di 


In  reply  to  your  letter,  calling  on  me  to  in- 
form you  of  the  different  outrages  commiltad 
in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  county  of  Hayc^ 
against  the  revenue  police,  prior  to  the  procla- 
mation of  that  district,  and  particularly  of  the 
several  occasions  in  which  I  was  resisted 
during  the  time  1  was  stationed  there, 

I  have  to  state  for  your  information,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  there  evi- 
dently appeared  a  disposition  throughout  my 
district,  of  a  wish  that  the  country  people 
were  most  anxious  to  quarrel  with  me,  and 
seemed  to  seek  every  method  to  provoke,  and 
in  all  but  actually  assaulting  us. 

I  saw  and  carefully  watched  over  the  parti- 

^  ^^ cular  places  where  Ibis  feeling  showed  itself, 

roJnd  'rTOm'"'the  !  =""*   ^'■'^*  *  ''"e  the  most  guarded,  so  ibat 

nothing  possible  could  be  laid  to  my  conduct, 

had  harassed  the  people  or  exaspe- 


-.  this   had   the   desired  effect,   and   the  i  f^'^;!  "'eir,''«elings. 


detachment  moved  on  in  the  performance  of 
the  remaining  doty  of  the  day, 
molestation. 

I  have  not  yet  ascertaioed  what 
the  lire  of  the  troops  did,  but  concludi 
the    number    assembled,  several   musi 
fallen. 

The  detachment  r 
on  the  same  duty  to. 
from  ibe  town. 

I  have.  Sec.) 
(Signed)  Stlo  Jones, 

Chief  Magistrate, 
lite  Marrjuess  of  Sligo,  he. 

The  noble  Baron  wished  an  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  into  the  state  of  Gallen ;  but  an 
inquiry  had  already  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  memorial  oa  their  Lordships 
Table,  from  Certain  inhabitants  of  that 
barony.  A  detailed  report  was  sent  to 
Sir  W.  Gosseit  of  the  sUte  of  the  barony, 
und  ft  list  of  the  outrages  which  bud 


The  parish  of  Bohola,  the  parish  of  Slraid, 

thout  further  ■  '""^  P^''  "'  Killover  were  the  principal,  where 

'  I  lirst  observed  the  growing  discontent  of  the 

people,  Bod  ibeir  hostile  feelings  to  everything 

of  a  government  nature. 

On  the  l.Sth  of  Deiiember  last  was  the  most 
serious  conflict  I  had  wiih  the  people,  at  a 
ih  of  Bohola,  mid- 
way between  Bohola  and  Keilthormack.  The 
process-server  had  been  told  by  the  people  of 
the  village  of  Shanaway,  if  we  dared  to  go  that 
road  we  should  never  go  it  aguin,  and  not  to 
attempt  it,  as  they  were  lying  daily  in  wait 


day,  and  proceeds    pliice  called  Shanaway, 
w,  about  three  miles  "" """  "'    '- 


forii 

This  appeared  to  me  rather  too  formidable, 
and  too  intimidating ;  and  accordingly  I 
marched  my  party  on  the  high  road,  intend- 
ing to  still  hunt  Sbanaway,  and  into  Keildior- 

I  had  net  left  Bohola  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  when  immediately  horns  were  sounded, 
coupled  with  the  most  horrid  and  murderous 
threats,  yells,  screeches,  whistling,  throwing 
stones,  and  gadiering  in  innumerable  numbers, 
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armed  with  scythes,  fire-arms,  and  other  ofieu- 
sive  weapons. 

I  halted  my  party,  consisting^  only  of  eleven 
men,  and  primed,  and  loaded,  and  endeavoured 
to  proceed  on  my  duty,  but  in  so  short  a  time 
such  immense  numbers  were  collected,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  think  of  doing  my  duty, 
or  of  leaving  the  high  road,  and  kept  my  party 
in  close  column— the  only  chance  of  protecting 
ourselves* 

Having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
I  knew  where  to  press  for  a  position  equal  to 
give  my  men  a  commanding  one,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bridge  of  Killaden,  under  which 
runs  a  deep  river ;  I  was  here  determined  to 
have  engaged  with  them,  as  I  had  been  struck 
twice  seriously  with  stones  from  behind  a  wall 
on  the  hill,  but  so  determined  were  they  to 
injure  and  overcome  us,  that  about  COO  yards 
on  my  riglit  and  left  they  waded  the  river  in 
order  to  head  me  and  cut  oflf  my  retreat. 

There  was  tliis  day  an  immense  lithe  meet- 
ing near  Keilthormock,  and  had  I  fired  on  them 
then,  that  meeting,  being  in  my  front,  would 
have  been  alarmed,  and  then  indeed  I  was 
for  ever  overcome. 

I  still  continued  my  line  of  march,  and  the 
people  were  still  gathering  in  my  rear;  the 
road  was  covered  with  them,  and  they  had 
taken  off  their  coats,  while  on  my  right  and 
lefl  there  was  a  dark  moving  mass,  screeching, 
and  yelling,  and  saying  "  tlicy  would  go  home 
in  our  clothes/' 

I  had  but  one  more  commanding  position  to 
make  for,  and  that  was  distant  three  miles, 
when  a  man  ran  down  and  asked  to  speak  to 
me.  He  begged  of  us  for  God*s  sake  to  take 
shelter  in  his  master's  house  (Mr.  Taaffc,  of 
Killadan)  as  we  would  be  murdered  that  day, 
the  immense  anti-tithe  meeting  being  in  my 
front,  and  they  would  assist  in  our  destruction. 
I  answered  and  said,  while  I  have  a  round  of 
ammunition,  I  shall  fight,  and  only  give  up 
our  arms  with  our  lives,  and  also  requested,  if 
he  had  any  influence,  to  tell  those  misguided 
people  to  return  to  their  homes,  else  I  should 
be  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  fire  on  them 
and  make  many  a  widow  and  many  orphans. 

This  man  returned  to  them,  butthoy  lioeded 
him  not.  I  still  continued  to  gain  ground,  yet 
fearing,  in  this  trying  situation,  I  should  not 
reach  the  position  I  wanted,  and  their  rii^ht  wing, 
thinking  I  would  make  for  Keilthormock, 
turned  off  to  head  me.  I  saw  their  movement, 
and  just  as  I  came  to  the  cross  roads,  wheeled 
to  my  left  to  gain  the  eminence  which  offered. 
Their  left  wing  thought  then  to  reach  the  position 
before  me  by  making  for  it,  and  I  had  gained  it 
scarcely  a  minute  when  they  attempted  to  rush 
in.  I  halted  and  tired  then  upon  them  about 
forty  rounds,  when  many  were  wounded,  and 
one  lay  stretched  along  the  wall  where  he  fell. 

This  attack  was  made  in  one  of  the  severest 
showers  of  hail  and  niin,  and  a  very  high 
wind,  and  they  hoped  that  our  firelocks  would 
liave  burned  priming  from  the  sc?erity  of  the 
day. 


It  may  be  necessary  also  to  sttte  that  the 
distance  they  harassed  us  this  day  was  &▼• 
long  miles,  through  cold,  wet,  and  storm. 

There  has  been  a  particular  feature  in  this 
attack  which  has  corroborated  a  threat  iong 
held  out  to  us,  that  we  should  not  think  to 
pass  this  winter  as  quietly  as  we  had  the  last. 

Previous  to  the  attack  made  on  the  15th  of 
December,  there  were  several  attempts  made 
to  entrap  me  and  my  party  by  a  plan  of  giving 
us  many  false  informations;  and  one  par- 
ticularly,  a  few  nights  before  the  attack,  I  was 
brought  to  a  place  called  the  woods,  about 
three  miles  to  the  left  of  the  town  of  KeiUhor« 
mock,  and  had  we  taken  the  road  laid  down 
for  us,  that  night,  we  were  to  have  been 
murdered,  and  our  arms  taken  from  us.  How- 
ever, by  my  changing  my  route  I  reached  the 
place,  having  to  cross  a  river,  and  well  suited 
for  their  purpose.  Yet,  providentially^  I  es- 
caped by  the  movement  through  another  road* 
Til  is  information  had  been  given  me  by  a 
person  the  morning  after,  and  it  so  placed  ne 
on  my  guard  from  that  hour  not  to  attempt  to 
proceed  at  night. 

From  the  disturbed  state  of  Bohola  parish, 
and  from  all  the  circumstances  of  which  I  was 
aware,  I  found  it  impossible  to  attempt  to 
perform  my  duty  with  so  small  a  force,  and 
wrote  accordingly  to  the  hon.  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  for  a  reinforcement,  or  to  be 
removed  to  Foxford,  as  the  detachment  of  the 
27th  ret^iment  was  quartered  there;  the 
Bohola,  or  Shanaway  people  having  threatened 
to  come  down  at  night  to  Swinford,  and 
surprise  us  in  our  lodgings,  and  deprive  us  of 
the  arms  and  ammunition — a  thing  which  could 
e:isily  be  effected,  by  men  being  scattered 
through  the  town,  not  having  a  barrack. 

Accordingly  I  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
Foxford  ;  and  being  there  a  short  time,  I  was 
anxious  to  let  the  country  settle  into  a  little 
quietude  before  I  went  on  to  perform  my 
usual  duty,  it  being  most  seriously  excited  by 
the  election,  and  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
the  return  of  their  favourite  candidate.  The 
fiist  day  I  went  out  it  was  merely  an  ex- 
periment in  ordor  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people's  feelings,  and  for  my  own  guidance 
afterwards.  I  simply  marched  my  men  about 
two  miles  at  the  iVxford  side  of  Drummin- 
wood,  and  the  people  about  that  place  seemed 
tranquil.  I  returned,  and  on  my  return  I  was 
informed  had  I  gone  towards  Ballylahin  I 
should  have  been  attacked,  the  people  being 
lying  in  wait  for  us  behind  some  cover,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  till  I  was 
actually  surrounded. 

I  regretted  the  intelligence  much,  as  I 
did  hope  the  country  would  become  tranquil, 
but  it  otherwise  proved  the  contrary,  and 
I  delayed  going  to  the  side  of  Ballylahin,  and 
stayed  till  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  reached  a 
place  called  Tavaran,  parish  of  Straid,  when 
shortly  before  that  we  observed  an  immense 
number  of  people  on  a  hill.  V/b  still  pro- 
ceeded on  the  bigh-roady  and  did  not  letve  tt^ 
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and  marclied  quietly  along,  having  with  us  for 
our  guide  and  assistance  Sergeant  M'Coy  and 
his  two  constables,  of  the  constabulary. 

The  people  continued  to  gather,  and^  at  last, 
horns  were  sounded,  and  yelling,  and  screech- 
iog»  precisely  as  at  Bohola.  The  numbers 
increased,  and  I  asked  Sergeant  M'Coy  to 
give  me  a  strong  position,  if  he  knew  it,  as  I 
wis  a  ttranger  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  people  came  very  close  upon  us,  when 
{  found  it  necessary  to  prime  and  load,  in 
order  that  we  should  not  be  surprised.  IIow. 
prer,  we  could  not  do  duty,  or  leave  the  high- 
road, from  the  numbers  that  were  gathering; 
nor  was  T  qualified  to  fire  on  those  misguided 
people,  because  they  did  not  throw  a  stone,  or 
break  the  law,  except  by  collecting  in  immense 
numbers,  and  produced,  naturally,  of  course, 
that  intimidation  which  actually  prevented  and 
interrupted  me  in  my  duty  by  threats  of 
hostile  intentions,  which  I  should  not  excite. 
My  duty  then  being  over,  and  standing  only 
in  the  defence  of  our  lives,  the  arms,  and  the 
ammunition,  those  misguided  people  did  every- 
thing to  provoke,  and  try  me  to  begin  the 
affray;  but  I  felt,  from  the  responsibility  in- 
trusted to  me,  nothing  should  for  a  moment 
make  me  lake  a  liasty  step  which  afterwards 
would  but  bring  me  to  the  bar  of  my  country, 
where  I  should  be  tried  for  my  life. 

I  asked  Sergeant  M'Coy,  could  we  possibly 
get  another  way  to  Foxford,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  march  through  the  parts  of  the  country 
we  had  already,  as  they  were  still  gathering  in 
our  rear,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  meet 
such  a  force.  He  answered  if  we  could  get  a 
boat  at  this  side  of  the  Moy  we  could  get  over 
to  Clongee,  which  is  within  two  miles  or  less 
of  Foxford ;  if  not,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  retrace  our  steps  and  march  five  miles 
back. 

We  proceeded  to  the  river,  and  fortunately 
obtained  the  boat  and  got  over  safe ;  but 
had  we  not,  as  hundreds  had  been  collected 
armed  with  scythes,  bayonets,  reaping-hooks, 
pikes,  and  fire-arras,  and  had  got  themselves 
half  drunk,  in  order  to  increase  their  despera- 
tion— had  we  not  obtained  the  boat,  that  force 
was  making  fast  on  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  inequality  of  numbers,  our  lives 
would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  our  arms 
and  ammunition  fallen  into  their  power.  I 
have  been  informed  on  the  spot,  and  by 
my  sergeant,  that  only  for  the  great  anti-tithe 
meeting  which  was  held  that  day  in  Bohola, 
only  for  the  people  being  away,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  escaped ;  yet  the 

Population  appeared  to  me  very  little  decreased 
y  the  meeting,  for,  in  order  to  show  how 
quick  and  perfect  their  signals  are,  Tavarane 
is  about  six  miles  from  Bohola,  and  numbers, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  left  Bohola  to  come  and 
assist  in  our  destruction. 

From  the  state  of  that  part,  then,  of  the 
country  I  found  it  impossible  to  remain  even 
with  safety  in  the  town  of  Foxford,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  GoveromeDt  to  stale  thftt  the 


27th  Hegiment  detached  there  was  to  be 
removed  to  Balliua,  and  not  replaced  by  a  dvil 
or  military  force ,  and  having  received  the 
best  possible  information  that  when  the  troops 
left  Foxford  my  men  were  to  be  surprised 
at  night  in  their  lodgings,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  taken  from  them,  and  knowing 
the  correctness  of  the  information,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  protect  not  only  our  lives,  but  the  arms 
and  the  ammunition  intrusted  to  me,  and 
accordingly  I  marched  to  Ballina  with  the 
detachment,  and  which  movement  the  hon.  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  have  been  pleased  to 
approve  highly  of. 

There  were  many  minor  attacks  made  which 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  herein  state, 
and  have  only  given  you  two  of  the  most 
serious  and  rebellious  outrages  I  have  en- 
countered while  performing  duty  in  the  parishes 
of  Bohola  and  Straid,  but  at  any  time  I  can 
certify  that  those  two  parishes  particulariy 
have  been  much  disturbed  and  dreadfully  ex« 
cited  these  many  months. 

I  do  conceive,  from  what  I  know,  that  the 
anti-tithe  meetinfi[s  have  been  the  principal 
means  of  laying  the  germ  of  disturbance  in  the 
barony  of  GaUen ;  and  that  feeling  having 
gained  such  rapid  strength  ly  the  excitement 
of  the  election  and  the  electioneering  agents, 
the  misguided  people  still  foster  the  idea  that 
they  will  yet  be  able  to  get  the  country  into 
their  own  hands.  Hoping  the  above  inform- 
ation will  answer  the  intention  sought  for,  or 
if  I  can  at  any  time  be  able  to  afford  you  the 
least  assistance  in  any  material  inquiry,  I  shall 
feel  most  happy  to  do  so.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  that 
in  furtherance  of  the  duty  in  which  I  am 
at  present  engaged,  I  proceeded  this  morning 
with  a  party  of  police  and  a  detachment  of  the 
27th  Regiment  from  this  town  to  the  parish  of 
Bohola,  where  1  was  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment of  sixty  rank  and  file  of  the  same  regi- 
ment from  CasUebar. 

I  was  met  at  Barley-hill  by  Mr.  Walter 
Bourke,  in  his  carriage,  and  his  tithe-proctors, 
and  those  of  tlie  reverend  John  O'Rourke.  The 
detachment  marched  on  to  near  Mr.  Dean's 
house,  when  we  commenced  the  duty  of  the 
day,  leaving  Mr.  Bourke  on  the  road  with 
a  small  party  of  mounted  and  dismounted  men 
for  his  protection.  Several  villages  were  im- 
mediately viewed,  and  we  returned  to  the 
high  road,  leading  from  Swinford  to  Castlebar, 
when 'I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Bourke  had 
been  obliged,  from  the  great  assemblage  of 
persons  pressing  upon  him,  and  the  menacing 
language  made  use  of  by  them,  to  take  refuge 
in  Mr.  Dean's  house.  I  lost  no  time  in 
detaching  an  officer  and  twenty  men  of  the 
27lh  regiment  to  his  protection.  By  this 
time  large  assemblages  of  people  had  taken 
place  on  all  the  hilis  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  some  thousands, 
and  sounding  of  horns  commenced  in  every 
direction,  and  at  this  time  some  few  shots 
were  heard*    I  lost  do  time  ia  concentrating 
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the  police  and  troops,  and  in  the  helpless  and 
exposed  situation  in  which  Mr.  Bourke  was 
placed,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  detach 
another  portion  of  the  troops  to  Mr.  Dean, 
and  sent  a  message  by  his  nephew,  to  request 
he  would  immediately  get  into  his  carriage 
and  join  the  main  body.  The  gestures  and 
menaces  of  the  mob,  consisting  of  about  500 
men,  nearest  to  where  we  stood  on  the  road, 
was  most  violent,  and  from  all  I  could  learn, 
their  principal  object  of  attack  was  Mr.  Bourke 
and  his  proctors;  from  the  very  feeble  state 
that  gentleman  was  in,  I  considered  it  an  im- 
perative duty  not  to  leave  him,  and  remained 
for  some  time  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
to  return  in  the  direction  of  Ballyvarry,  which 
he  at  last  consented  to  do.  Seeing  him  away 
under  a  sufficient  escort  of  police,  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  the  duty,  and,  having 
moved  the  troops  and  police  to  a  hill  nearest 
the  roost  violent  assemblage  of  people,  I  ordered 
the  detachment  to  prime  and  load,  and  then 
read  the  Riot  Act.  I  then  addressed  the 
people,  warning  them  of  their  danger  and  the 
situation  in  which  they  stood,  and  proceeded 
to  view  the  other  villages,  and  then  returned 
to  the  main  road,  sending  home  the  reinforce- 
ment to  Castlnbar,  and  returning  with  the 
detachment  to  Swinford.  To-morrow  morning 
I  shall  commence  duty  near  the  same  spot,  on 
a  mountain  in  the  direction  of  Balla. 

Mr.  Wright,  chief  constable,  asserts,  that  at 
one  of  the  villages  several  persons  appeared 
with  pikes  and  scythes,  and  showed  every 
disposition  to  attack  him  and  tlie  proctors 
under  his  care. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but 
that  the  greatest  forbearance  and  good  conduct 
has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
and  police ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  wc  shall 
be  enabled  to  close  this  most  important  and 
arduous  duty  without  having  occasion  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  our  arms. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness 
to  excuse  the  length  of  this  detailed  rcj)ort, 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  it  to 
Government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

He  would  then  proceed  to  read  to  their 
Lordships  thecalcndar  of  the  prisoners  lor 
trial  at  the  ensuing  Assizes  for  Mayo, 
Ivhich  the  noble  Marquess  did  as  follows : — 

Murder             . .           . .           . .  23 

Rape  and  abduction          .  .       . .  19 

Assault  and  robbery       . .            . .  24 

Housebreaking  and  administering  oaths  10 

Appearing  in  arms  . .         ....  5 

Arson       . .          . .          . .            . .  4 

forgery         3 

Concealing  the  birth  of  hcrinfant . .  1 

Larceny              ••         ..            ..  18 

Uttering  base  coin 3 


Total  for  trial  at  the  Assizes   •  • 
For  trial  at  Sessions 


t  • 
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110 
15 


Debtors 

Vagrants 

Lunatics 


Prisoners  under  former  rules 


Total         . .       305 

It  had  been  stated,  that  the  applicatioii  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act  to  the  barony 
had  taken  place  without  the  consent,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  its  welfare.    But  he  held  m 
his  hand  another  document,  which  showed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  actual  proprietors 
of  land  in  the  barony  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  proclaim  the  barony.     In  fact,  sixteen 
of  them  were  actually  present  themselves, 
or  by  their  agents  and  immediate  con- 
nexions, when  the  resolution  was  adopted, 
and  the  sentiments  of  eleven  others,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  barony,  were  known  by  other  means 
to  have  been  favourable  to  it.    The  noble 
Baron  had  asserted,  that  the  committals 
from  the  barony  of  Gallen  were  fewer  than 
those  of  1830,  which  had  been  included 
also  in  the  return  on  their  Lordships' 
Table.     Such  was  not  the  fact.     In  1830 
there  were  twenty-four  committals  from 
Gallen,  while,  in  the  present  year,  there 
had  been  twenty-nine,  though  there  had 
not  been  the  full  number  of  sessions  held. 
When  the  Magistrates  were  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  could  it  be  imagined,  that  the 
people  would  respect  them?     From  the 
27th  of  September,  1832,  to  31st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1833,  but  one  Petty  Session  was 
iield  at  Foxford,  although  frequent  appli- 
cations were  made  by  the  poor  people. 
The  remarks  of  the  noble  Baron  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  barony  of  Gallen. 
He  was  accused  of  having  misrepresented 
the  state  of  Mayo  generally;  whether  he 
had  or  not,  their  Lordships  would  be  able 
to  form  ail  idea  when  he  stated  that,  by 
the  official  Report  of  the  last  month's  oc- 
currences, it  appeared,  that  255  outrages 
had  occurred  in  the  month  of  February — 
of  which   fourteen  were  burglaries  and 
arms-taking,  and  seventeen  malicious  de- 
struction of  property.     How  was  it  possi- 
ble to  contend,  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  ordinary  law  was  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  community  ?    He 
should  be  wasting  the  time  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  endeavour  further  to  refute  such 
a  proposition.    If  the  noble  Lord  could 
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the  understanding  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Baronet*  All  that  he  understood  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp),  upon 
a  question  being  put,  stated  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  any  course  being  pursued 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  House ;  but 
the  discussion  of  the  question  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  would  only  be  attended  with 
waste  of  time. 
The  subject  was  dropped. 

Emakcipatiok  op  the  Jews— Peti- 
tion.] Mr.  Mark  Phillips  presented  a 
Petition  fVom  the  Jews  residing  in  and 
near  Manchester  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  praying  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  their  Christian  fellow-subjects.  Also 
one  from  tHie  inhabitants  of  Manchester, 
very  numerously  signed,  to  the  same 
effect. 

Colonel  Williamg  had  been  requested 
to  support  the  prayer  of  these  petitions, 
which  he  did  most  cordially ;  he  hoped 
the  question  would  be  soon  brought  before 
the  House,  and  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
liberal  manner  which  was  now  expected 
by  the  country. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  could  not  sit  and 
hear  any  hon.  Member  state  that  the  Jews 
had  a  right  to  the  privileges  that  were  now 
demanded  for  them,  without  asking  the 
House  whether  it  was  prepared  to  do 
away  with  the  law  of  the  land  as  laid 
down  by  the  greatest  authorities—whether, 
in  fact,  it  was  prepared  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  abolish  Christianity  in  England  ? 
It  was  stated  that  the  Jews  were  peaceable 
men,  but  it  was  well  known  that  that 
peacefulness  of  conduct  was  assumed  for 
a  particular  motive,  to  which  he  would 
not  further  allude  at  that  time.  He  called 
upon  hon.  Members  not  to  be  led  away 
by  this  cry  of  liberality,  nor  to  allow  those 
who  daily  blasphemed  Christ  to  have  all 
the  privileges  which  had  been  secured  to 
Christians  in  this  Christian  country. 

Duties  ov  Soap.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Deal- 
ers of  Soap  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, signed  by  upwards  of  600  persons 
complaining  of  the  interruption  to  their 
trade  by  the  heavy  duties  which  were 
placed  upon  that  article,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner  in  that  article.  The 
duty  on  the  soap  made  use  of  by  the  lower 


and  middle  classes  was  120  per  eent.^ 
while  that  consumed  by  the  ricn  did  noc 
pay  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  He  there- 
fore hoped  it  would  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  the  hon.  Alderman 
had  hoped  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  enabled  to  repeal  this 
tax.  Whether  that  noble  Lord  would  do 
so  he  did  not  know,  but  this  he  knew,  that 
the  House  was  able  to  prevent  him  having 
this  tax  any  longer,  and  to  his  mind  the 
way  to  teach  the  noble  Lord  how  to  do 
without  the  tax,  was  not  to  let  him  have 
it.  Here  was  another  instance,  added  to 
the  many  he  had  brought  forward  the 
other  day,  where  the  poor  lArere  taxed  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  rich. 
Even  in  the  common  article  of  soap,  which 
might  be  made  for  twopence-halfpenny  a- 
pound,  the  poor  were  made  ta^y  seven - 
pence  or  eightpence  for  it.  The  poor  were 
made  to  pay  120  per  cent,  while  the  rich 
only  paid  fifty.  Another  article  he  would 
mention  was  paper  ;  why  the  commonest 
paper  in  which  the  people  wrapped  their 
tobacco  or  sold  their  sugar  paid  a  duty 
per  lb.  equal  to  the  finest  gold-edged 
paper.  He  should  like  to  know  the  motive 
for  all  this.  The  noble  Lord  had  ascribed 
to  him  on  a  previous  occasion  bad  motives. 
For  bis  part  he  judged  of  motives  by  acts; 
and  who  could  doubt  that  the  partial  tax 
on  soap  was  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  poor,  and  relieving  the  rich? 

Mr.  Lamb  stated,  that  Lord  Althorp  was 
at  present  engaged  in  a  most  important 
Committee,  which  was  the  reason  why  his 
noble  friend  was  not  in  the  House.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  hon.  Member  to  make  short 
speeches,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
take  the  assertions  for  granted,  until  the 
person  who  was  most  competent  had  an 
opportunity  of  answering  them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  it  was  quite 
clear,  when  soap  was  charged  with  a  duty 
of  2Ss.  per  cwt,  that  the  poorer  classes, 
who  used  the  common  soap,  paid  much 
more  duty  than  the  higher  classes,  who 
used  a  more  expensive  soap.  The  duty 
should  be  repealed  altogether  or  so 
altered  as  to  make  it  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table* 

Absentees — ^Tithes (Ireland).]  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  presented  a  Petition  from 
certain  persons  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark|  against  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill*    H9 
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begged  to  state,  that  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  that  subject,  he 
had  been  misunderstood,  in  reference  to  a 
Company  belonging  to  the  city  of  London 
which  had  land  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
allude  to  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company, 
which  had  no  land  in  its  own  possession 
in  Ireland,  but  to  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany, to  which  he  himself  belonged.  That 
Company  had  only  had  their  land  ten 
years,  during  which  time  they  had  laid 
out  70,000/.  upon  it.  The  people  who 
lived  on  it  were  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  the  only  complaint  they  had  to  make 
was  against  the  tithe  system. 

Colonel  Butler  presented  a  Petition  from 
Kilkenny,  against  the  present  Tithe  system. 
The  petitioners  were  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  Government  took  the  Church  property 
into  its  own  hands,  it  would  be  possible  to 
exonerate  the  people  from  payment  of 
tithes.  He  agreed  with  them  in  opinion, 
and  in  order  to  convince  the  House  of  the 
real  value  of  Church  property,  he  would 
read  the  particulars  of  a  document  which 
he  had  carefully  gone  over.  In  a  parish 
of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  not  far  from  where  he  resided, 
there  was  a  portion  of  land,  amounting  to 
407  acres,  two  roods,  and  thirty  perches, 
belonging  to  the  Bishop,  for  which  the 
occupying  and  ostensible  tenants  paid  a 
rent  of  658/.  5s.  0\d»,  being  an  average  of 
about  325.  an  acre.  The  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  received  from  this  land,  of  which 
he  was  the  head  landlord,  a  rent  of  only 
2s.  6rf.  per  acre,  and  Is.  3d,  by  way  of 
renewal  fine,  making  together  3s.  9c?.  per 
acre,  or  one-eighth,  as  near  as  might  be 
of  the  actual  rent  paid  for  the  land.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Al thorp)  when  he  had 
spoken  about  the  Bishops  not  getting: 
above  one  sixth  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
land,  instead  of  saying  he  would  take 
means  to  enable  them  to  get  their  full 
value,  and  thus  support  the  clergy  entirely 
out  of  the  Church  lands,  and  remit  tithes, 
talked  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  tenants 
and  proposed  to  allow  them  to  perpetuate 
those  rights  on  the  payment  of  six-years- 
and-a-half  purchase  of  the  rent,  they  paid 
a  proposition  which  he  must  call  perpetu- 
ating the  plunder  of  the  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  that  these 
tenants  had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  in  which  thev  stood  with  re- 
spect  to  the  Bishops,  but  he  contended 
that  they  had  no  more  right  to  do  so,  than 
the  peasant  who  wished  to  perpetuate  his 


lease  under  the  Rockite  system.  He  had 
also  a  Petition  to  present  ftom  Lisdowny 
against  the  tithes  and  praying  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Finn  did  not  want  the  hon.  Alder- 
man behind  him  to  apprise  him  that  a 
wealthy  company  having  land  in  Derry 
was  on  good  terms  with  its  tenantry.  It 
received  84,000/.  in  rent,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  had  expended  70,000/.  in 
improvements,  and  received  of  course  the 
blessings  which  were  bestowed  on  land- 
owners residing  on  their  own  property.  But 
Ireland,  in  general,  could  not  in  any  way 
be  compared  to  that  condition  of  things. 
He  knew  of  a  nobleman  who  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  about  20,000/.  a-year  from  Ire- 
land, and  20,000/.  from  England,  and  he 
ventured  to  assert,  that  that  nobleman  did 
not  ex pend  200/.  a  year  in  Ireland.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  there  should 
be  discontent  among  the  poor  tenantry 
of  Ireland  ?  Five  millions  of  money  were 
sent  from  Ireland  to  thiscountry  every  yeari 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  injuri- 
ous to  Ireland  than  the  system  of  absen- 
teeism which  had  so  long  prevailed*  The 
gentry  withdrew  from  their  country — their 
moral  influence  was  also  withdrawn — ^the 
employment  which  a  residence  there  would 
give  to  the  poor  was  likewise  withdrawn, 
iind  everything  contributed  to  distress  the 
already  afflicted  people  of  Ireland.  In 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  it  had  been 
stated,  as  a  ground  for  the  necessity  of 
the  coercive  measure,  that  Juries  in  Ire- 
land could  not  be  found  to  do  their  duty. 
One  of  the  petitions  presented  from  Kil- 
kenny had  falsified  the  statement  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  because  it  stated, 
that  no  less  than  seventy  convictions  had 
taken  place  in  Kilkenny  itself.  He  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  instead  of  no  con- 
victions taking  place,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  minds  of  Jurors,  persons  would  be 
too  easily  convicted.  He  recollected  a 
case  in  which,  by  his  own  exertions,  he 
had  saved  an  innocent  person  from  punish- 
ment, after  that  person  had  been  convicted, 
because  he  had  felt  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  that  person  was  innocent,  and 
he  was  able  afterwards  to  prove  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Government,  that  the 
verdict  was  wrong.  There  were  also  the 
circumstances  concerning  the  murder  of  the 
Mara's,  and  the  execution  of  the  six  men 
who  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the 
murder,  a  circumstance  which  was  not  to 
be  forgotten.    It  was  shown  to  demons 
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stration  that  no  less  than  five  of  those 
indivj^uftls  who  had  been  executed,  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  them.  The  five  real  murderers  were 
subsequently  discovered,  but  could  not  be 
convicted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 
It  was  true  that  English  and  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen did  not  know  how  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland.  It  was  true  that 
its  administration  had  been  a  mockery, 
but  not  a  mockery  in  the  sense  in  which 
Ministers  had  described  it.  In  Ireland 
the  Administration  of  justice  was  a 
mockery,  because  the  poor  were  not  able 
to  defend  themselves,  aud  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  vexations  of  the  rich  and 
influential. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.]  Mr. 
Marshall  presented  a  petition  from  Leeds, 
signed  by  18,800  persons,  praying  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  He  considered  the 
present  petition  was  a  proof  that  the  in- 
terest that  had  been  taken  by  the  people 
of  Yorkshire  in  the  abolition  of  slaverv  had 
not  in  the  least  diminished. 

Lord  Morpethy  in  rising  to  support  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  observed,  that  it 
might  be  considered  obtrusive  on  the  part 
of  Members  for  counties  to  come  forward 
to  support  the  prayer  of  a  petition  from 
boroughs  in  that  county;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  if,  at  any  time,  the  Member 
for  a  county  was  justified  in  coming  for- 
ward for  this  purpose,  it  was  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  from  the  most  import- 
ant town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
—  a  community  that  had  been  more  pro- 
minent in  their  opposition  to  negro  slavery 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  Cohhett  said,  that  how  far  members 
for  counties  might  be  justified  in  support- 
ing the  prayer  of  petitions  coming  from 
the  boroughs  in  the  county  they  repre- 
sented was,  in  his  opinion,  a  question  that 
had  much  better  not  be  discussed,  for 
every  Member  had  a  right  do  on  that 
point  as  he  liked.  With  respect  to  the 
matter  of  the  petition,  his  constituents 
wished  as  much  as  any  set  of  men  could 
do  that  negro  slavery  should  be  abolished, 
but  they  had  expressed  their  desire,  and 
he  thought  it  was  reasonable  before  that 
abolition  took  place,  to  know  whether  the 
Negroes  were  fed  worse  or  clothed  worse 
than  his  constituents  were.  His  (Mr. 
Cobbetfs)  opinion  was,  and  he  knew 
something  of  the  matter^  that  they  were 


both  fed  and  clothed  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  working  people  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  He  should  like  that 
some  Member,  when  the  Bill  should  be 
brought  before  the  House,  should  submit 
some  statement  which  would  show  the 
comparative  modes  of  treatment  in  the 
two  cases.  He  was  aware  of  the  zeal  of 
many  Members,  and  that  some  bad  cases 
had  been  produced  merely  to  suit  their 
particular  views.  He  was  confident  that 
many  Members  had  been  much  misled  on 
the  subject.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
told  his  constituents  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  Bill,  merely  to  please  them ;  but 
if  the  House  went  into  an  examination 
of  the  mode  of  treating  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the 
poor  people  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be 
found  that  the  lr.tter  were  by  far  the  worse 
off. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstor.c  said,  he  was  io 
the  Committee  appointed  last  year,  and  he 
was  of  an  entirely  different  opinion  from 
the  hon.  Member. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Borough  of  Hertford.]  Mr.  Bemal 
the  Chairman  of  the  Hertford  Election 
Committee,  stated  that  he  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  of  moving  that  the  special 
Report  of  the  Hertford  Committee  de- 
siring that  a  Message  might  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  request  their  Lordships' 
leave  for  the  attendance  of  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  production  of  certain 
of  his  leases  of  property  in  the  borough, 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  night. 
He  had  now  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  was 
rendered  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  that  day  bv  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and  which  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House.  The  letter  was  dated  ''The 
House  of  Lords,"  and  was  to  the  following 
purpprt.  '*  Sir — Understanding  that  it 
will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Committee 
to  see  the  agreements  entered  into  with 
some  of  my  cottage  tenants,  and  as  some 
difficulty  may  arise  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
them  by  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  beg  to  enclose  one,  which  I  have  in  town, 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 
They  are  all  of  a  similar  form,  and  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  submit  to  your  in- 
spection those  specified  in  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    But  some  delay  will 
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necessarily  occur  before  this  can  be  done, 
as  they  are  at  present  in  the  country/' 
Mr.  Bemal  said,  he  was  sure  that  the 
House,  after  hearing  that  letter,  would  be 
of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  proceed  with  the  Motion ;  and  he  should 
therefore  propose  that  it  be  withdrawn. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Suppression  op  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land)— Committee.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cobbett  rose,  and  said,  that  as  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
debate  on  the  Bill  to  express  his  senti- 
ments on  it,  be  should  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity.  He  was  sorry 
to  think  that  the  Bill  had  been  engen- 
dered in  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  and 
brought  into  that  House  by  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman,  but  he  should  deem  him- 
self unworthy  of  existence  if  he  did  not 
stand  up  and  declare  the  horror  he  felt  at 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  He 
had  been  lately  looking  into — though,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  look 
into — for  he  well  remembered  the  deeds 
of  Pitt,  and  Sidmouth,  and  Perceval,  and 
Castlereagh,  but  the  present  measure  had 
an  infamous  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
deeds  of  all  those  men.  In  the  first  place, 
under  this  Bill  military  tribunals  were  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Whitefeet 
and  Blackfeet,  and  midnight  outrages, 
and  murders;  but  when  he  looked  into  the 
Bill,  he  found  that  the  military  tribunals 
were  not  confined  to  the  trial  of  the 
Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet.  Those  red-coat 
tribunals  were  to  decide  in  cases  of  libel, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Judge  or  a 
Jury.  The  Whitefeet,  and  the  midnight 
robbers  and  assassins,  were  not  the  writers 
of  libels  ?  This  part  of  the  Bill,  therefore, 
could  not  be  intended  for  the  Whitefeet, 
and  the  midnight  robbers  and  assassins. 
Comparing  this  Bill  with  others  to  which 
it  bore  any  resemblance,  he  found  in  it 
one  very  remarkable  omission.  The  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  not  protected. 
It  had  always  hitherto  been  usual  to  in- 
sert a  clause,  stating  that  if  any  Member 
of  that  House  was  charged  or  suspected 
of  having  committed  any  of  tlie  oflences 


against  which  the  Bill  was  dbeotad,  Ht 
provisions  should  not  be  applied  to  him 
until  the  pleasure  of  that  House  watftit 
taken.  No  such  clause,  howevtr,  ap- 
peared in  the  present  Bill,  and  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  who  happened  to  be  in 
Ireland  either  by  accident  or  design, 
might,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  Ueutenanty 
be  seized  and  tried  before  one  of  tiioae 
red-coat  tribunals,  and  transported-  the 
next  day.  Any  one  of  the  Irish  Menbera 
of  Parliament,  who  stood  up  in  that  HomK 
for  his  country,  and  spoke  against  thii 
Bill,  was  liable  upon  his  return  to  that 
country,  to  be  condemned  and  sent  off  to 
Botany  Bay  before  the  House  cooM  henr 
of  his  arrest.  And  would  they  allow  thitt 
Was  the  House  sunk  so  low  u  iSbmtf 
Would  it  suffer  that  any  Member  of  that 
House  might  be  transported  attho  ploftaare 
of  the  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Irehnd,  wkh  n 
red-coat  tribunal,  every  Member  of  whMi 
the  Government  might  dismiss  at  its  ~' 
cretion.  This  was  a  new  power  to  fa 
a  Qovemment  with.  They  were  obligod 
to  come  to  a  Reformed  rarliament  tot 
that  power.  The  unreformed  Parliament 
— the  Parliament  of  the  bofooghmongers, 
their  nominees  as  it  was  called,  never  did 
anything  like  that.  He  had  always  saidp 
that  to  a  military  Grovemment  this  country 
(as  well  as  Ireland)  must  come,  nnlesi  the 
Qovernment  reduced  the  pressure  of  taxa«- 
tion.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  as  at  present,  without  a  mi- 
litary force.  The  taies  could  not  other- 
wise be  levied ;  Judges  and  Juries  must  be 
dismissed  wholly  and  entirely,  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  system  so  partial,  so  oppressive, 
so  villainously  unjust.  Therefore  he 
warned  the  House,  and  he  warned  the 
people  of  England,  against  the  scourge 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  was  pre- 
paring for  them.  It  was  nonsense  to  aay, 
that  this  was  only  a  temporary  measure. 
Ministers  meant  that  it  should  be  per- 
manent— the  settled  mode  of  governing 
the  country ;  and  they  meant  to  introduce 
the  same  into  England  as  speedily  as  poa* 
sible.  He  said,  the  other  eveemg,  and 
the  assertion  was  well,  as  the  argument 
had  been  left  unanswered— that  he  believed 
the  Government  had  the  project  in  con- 
templation to  begin  to  govern  England,  as 
Ireland  has  been  long  governed.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  establish,  first,  police  statkms  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdom;  ae- 
cond,  to  supplant  these  by  a  more  direet 
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military  force;  and  third,  to  erect  the 
red-coat  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  ofienders, 
and  of  all  matters  of  dispute.  Tyranny 
always  came  by  slow  degrees;  and  no- 
thing could  tend  more  to  illustrate  that 
fact  than  the  history  of  the  police  in  this 
country.  When  the  establishment  of  a 
police  force  was  first  proposed,  English- 
men were  shocked  at  the  idea.  The  name 
was  completely  new  among  us;  but 
eoupled  with  the  history  of  France,  it 
carried  with  it  fearful  notions  of  tyranny 
and  despotism.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
doubtless  remembered  well,  how  stoutly 
the  noble  Earl,  now  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  some 
others,  who  pretended  to  have  a  regard  for 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  who,  at 
that  time  professed,  as  it  were,  an  inbred 
hate  of  every  thing  bearing  the  remotest 
semblance  of  military  Government,  fought 
against  the  introduction  of  the  police  sys- 
tem into  this  country.  They  made  a 
noble  stand  upon  that  occasion  ;  but,  all 
that  they  could  obtain  in  relaxation  of  the 
original  proposition  was,  that  police  offi- 
cers should  not  vote  at  elections,  and  that 
they  should  be  eligible  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
So  we  continued  for  some  time  with  a 
police  ofRce  in  Bow-street,  a  couple  of 
police  Magistrates,  and  a  few  police 
officers.  That  was  not  so  very  insufferable  : 
but  at  length  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Tarn  worth,  came  forward  and 
said  :  *'  I  think  that  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  age,  we  want  something  a 
little  more  regular  in  the  form  of  our 
police."  This  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  police  with  blue  coats,  red  waistcoats, 
blue  pantaloons,  and  ash  sticks  in  their 
hands.  These  gentry  walked  about  and 
showed  themselves  with  wonderful  pride ; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  established  than  he 
had  said  '^  This  is  the  first  step — we  shall 
soon  have  them  in  half  uniform."  His 
saying  proved  to  be  true,  for,  behold  !  we 
had  now  a  police  with  numbered  collars 
and  embroidered  cuffs — a  body  of  men  as 
regular  as  any  in  the  King's  service,  as  fit 
for  domestic  war  as  the  red-coats  were  for 
foreign  war.  The  riij^ht  hon.  Baronet, 
however,  left  his  police  unarmed ;  that 
last  improvement  of  the  age  was  reserved 
for  the  present  Government;  and  now 
we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
police  with  swords  on  thighs,  and  pistols 
in  their  belts.  What  did  they  want  with 
swords  and  pistols  if  they  were  not  going 
to  war  ?     But  the  improvement  of  the  age 


proceeded,  and  we  should  by-and*by, 
them  with  carbines  and  bayonets,  aa 
regularly  armed  as  the  police  of  any  of 
the  French  sovereigns,  from  the  days  of 
Hugh  Capet  to  the  present  hour.  Besides, 
the  system  was  spreading.  Formerly  it 
was  confined  to  London,  but  Ministers 
had  been  smuggling  it  into  the  great 
towns ;  and  before  long  there  would  be  a 
regular  police  force  established  in  every 
village.  Nothing  lA  the  world  would 
prevent  that — nothing  in  the  world  could 
stkccessfully  obstruct  this  march  of  tyranny, 
but  that  right  of  resistance  which  the  peo- 
ple may  use  against  acts  of  oppression. 
How  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues 
could  reflect  upon  the  past— how  they 
could  look  upon  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  then  contemplate  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  the  designs  which 
they  had  in  view,  he  (br  one  was  at  an 
utter  loss  to  imagine.  All  foreign  writers 
had  agreed,  that  the  highest  ezcelleace  of 
a  wise  government — that  which  distin- 
guished England  above  all  the  conntriea 
of  the  world  was,  that  it  was  governed  by 
the  sheriffs  wand  and  the  constable's  staff. 
*'  The  latter,"  said  one  of  them,  **  even' 
though  it  be  a  decrepit  old  man  who 
wields  it,  is  ever  found  sufficient  to  exact 
the  most  implicit  obedience  of  the  laws. 
This  is  the  highest  test  of  a  good  govern- 
ment and  of  a  happy  people — ^this  is  the 
beauty  of  England,  of  its  laws,  its  Consti- 
tution, and  its  community."  How  the 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  could  reconcile  to 
the  integrity  of  his  mind  the  course  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  pursuing,  was 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  astonishment  to 
him.  He  conjured  the  noble  Lord,  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  to  take  heed, 
lest,  by  his  proceedings,  he  prevented  the 
hope  of  ever  again  seeing  the  people  of 
England  willing  to  yield  to  the  un- 
backed authority  of  the  constable's  staff. 
He,  and  those  who  thought  and  spoke  as 
hedid,  were  accused  of  harbouring  wishes  to 
destroy  the  Constitution.  The  fact  was  not 
so.  His  desire  was,  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
brightness.  He  wished  to  see  England  as 
happy  as  she  was  when  he  was  bom ;  and  the 
principle  he  went  upon  was,  not  to  leave  her 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  found  her. 
But  he  feared  he  should  not  succeed  in  his 
object.  Blackstone,  in  his  '*  Comment- 
aries on  the  Laws  of  England,"  laid  it 
down  that  the  main  principle  upon  which 
those  laws  were  based,  was  the  prevention 
of  the  Executive  from  forming  a  body  toodis- 
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tinct  from  the  people ;  and,  therefore,  that 
it  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  people,  as 
in  the  Roman  republic;  but  the  main 
object  which  the  Constitution  seemed 
to  be  directed  towards  now,  was  to  make 
the  Elxecutive  as  distinct  from  the  people 
as  possible — in  fact,  if  it  must  be  said,  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  tyranny  over 
them.  Tlie  same  authority  to  which  he 
had  referred,  said  also,  that  the  army 
ought  to  be  composed  only  of  the  real 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  not 
of  Hanoverians ;  that  they  ought  to  be  en- 
listed for  a  limited  time ;  that  the  soldiers 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  mix  with  the 
people  ;  that  they  ought  to  have  no  sepa- 
rate camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland  for- 
tresses;— and  Blackstone  said,  also,  that 
it  would  better  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  if  the  soldiery  were  so 
enlisted  and  discharged,  as  to  keep  up 
a  general  and  constant  change  throughout 
the  army,  so  that  all  the  people  should 
serve  by  turns.  The  people  had  only  to 
read  Blackstone  to  be  made  sensible  of  the 
full  extent  of  their  present  degradation. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  commentators 
upon  that  Judge  differed  considerably 
from  his  explanation  of  the  law ;  Mr. 
Christian,  for  instance,  who  said  tiiat 
barracks  were  good  for  the  soldiery.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  remarks  upon  this  topic,  but 
would  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  next 
step  would  be  after  this  Bill  was  passed  ; 
he  believed  it  would  be  the  introduction 
of  military  tribunals  into  England.  These 
tribunals,  to  be  sure,  at  present  were  only 
collaterally  introduced.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  ;  but  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  resist  their  introduction  as  much 
as  if  they  were  about  to  be  introduced 
into  England.  Every  man  loved  his 
country — every  man  had  a  peculiar  liking 
to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  also  felt  this  love ;  he  was 
affectionately  attached  to  the  spot  of  his 
birth-place — the  western  district  of  the 
county  of  Surrey;  yet  so  help  him  God, 
he  would  as  soon  see  the  introduction  of 
military  tribunals  into  that  part  of  the 
country  as  into  Ireland  ;  because  nothing 
could  be  baser  or  viler  than,  when  a 
Government  demanded  extraordinary 
powers,  to  demand  it  for  one  place  alone, 
and  that  a  weak  or  distant  one,  and  not 
for  the  whole  kingdom.  When  this  power 
was  introduced  into  the  districts  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  soon  introduced  into  those  of 


England.  Why,  if  the  slighteiit  disturb- 
ance appeared  m  Cornwall  or  Kent,  they 
would  immediately  have  recourse  to  the 
same  measures,  and  extend  them  all  over 
England.  If  the  people  consented  to  this 
monstrous  precedent,  they  would  shortly 
see  armed  stations  in  every  hole  and  corner 
of  England.  He  might  be  asked,  perhaps, 
whether  he  believed  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England — the  country  gentlemen 
o(  England — whether  they,  who  had  such  a 
stake  in  the  country,  would  ever  give  their 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  mea- 
sure into  England  ?  He  believed  that  they 
would  ;  that  they  would  even  like  it.  He 
thought  they  would  find  it  very  convenient 
to  have  a  police-station  in  their  several 
villages,  to  serve  as  gamekeepers,  and  the 
instruments  of  a  little  parochial  tyranny. 
That  was  his  real  belief;  and,  thereforep 
he  would  recommend  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  look  well  to  the  progress  of  this 
measure  ;  they  should  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  tyranny.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  seen 
no  information  to  warrant  the  assertion, 
that  the  ordinary  laws  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  At  one 
Assizes  he  saw  that  seventy  persons  were 
convicted,  or  ran  a  chance  of  being  so; 
but  the  framers  of  the  present  Bill  repre- 
sented Ireland  as  in  such  a  state  that  the 
ordinary  laws  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
truth  was,  some  counties  were  disturbed, 
but  Ministers  wanted  to  make  the  whole 
country  alike,  for  their  own  particular 
purposes.  In  circumstances  somewhat 
similar,  how  did  Washington  act  ?  When 
the  country  he  governed,  within  200  miles 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  a 
state  of  commotion  to  put  down  the  excise 
laws,  what  did  he  do?  Did  he  demand  a 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corrmsl  Did 
he  ask  for  Courts- martial  ?  No ;  he  told 
the  disaffected  to  obey  the  laws,  or  he 
would  use  military  force  to  compel  them. 
Not  that  of  a  standing  army,  but  a  force 
composed  of  freemen  and  citizens.  The 
discontented  did  not  obey  the  first  order, 
and  in  less  than  ten  days  Washington  had 
an  army  of  10,000  volunteers,  accoutred 
at  their  own  expense,  to  enable  him  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  com- 
motion was  soon  quelled ;  one  culprit  was 
condemned,  and  the  others  pardoned. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  such  con- 
duct ?  Why,  the  most  ready  obedience 
to  the  laws  was  restored.  Why  did  not 
the  present  rulers  of  the  country  act  in 
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that  way  towards  Ireland,  instead  of  in- 
troducing military  courts,  the  officers  of 
which  depended  for  their  daily  bread  upon 
Government,  and  who  had  the  power  of 
transportation  for  life  ?  His  great  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  was  clearly  a 
declaration  of  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary Government,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  £ngland.  Let  any  legal  resistance 
break  out  in  any  county  of  England,  and 
then  in  another,  and  not  only  those  coun- 
ties»  but  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  subjected  to  Martial  Law.  This  might 
happen  before  long,  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  Ministers  contemplated 
such  an  end,  and  that  they  would  come  to 
it,  if  the  Bill  were  suffered  to  pass  that 
House*  However,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
their  unworthy  and  base  scheme  would 
not  succeed.  The  people  of  England  had 
too  much  good  sense— they  needed  no  pre- 
cedent of  resistance — they  were  taught  by 
nature  to  resist  such  an  Act  as  the  present, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  pre- 
cadent  for  their  posterity  to  be  enslaved 
by.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  on  the 
Bench  opposite,  would  not  deny,  that  there 
was  such  a  right  as  the  right  of  resistance. 
How  could  he,  after  what  he  said  the 
other  night  about  the  American  revolu- 
tion ?  How  could  he,  when  he  reflected 
that  the  present  reigning  family  were 
placed  upon  the  Throne  by  this  very  right? 
He  might  also  recollect,  that  after  the 
Restoration,  Charles  2nd  had  an  act 
passed,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
by  which,  under  no  circumstance,  and  in 
no  case,  the  subject  had  a  right  to  resist 
the  King.  But  by  the  first  of  William 
3rd  this  act  was  repealed,  and  conse- 
quently, the  law  was  left  as  it  was  before, 
allowing  that,  in  some  cases,  the  subject 
had  a  right  to  resist  the  King — nay,  that 
in  some  cases  he  might  take  up  arms  in 
furtherance  of  that  resistance.  The  case 
that  justified  such  resistance  was,  when 
the  main  principles  of  the  Constitution 
were  attacked  by  any  portion  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Then  a  right  to  resist  with 
arms  was  permitted.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Leedsy  had  emphatically  stated  to  the 
House^that  the  Americans  had  a  right  to 
resist  their  King;  that  their  revolution 
was  a  glorious  one,  and  that  those  who 
aided  in  it  were  heroes,  whose  deeds 
deserved  to  be  loudly  applauded.  Very 
well,  what  made  them  resist  ?  Why  they 
resisted  because  the  King  **  attempted"- — 
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mark  the  word  attempted-— to  take  away 
Trial  by  Jury.  That  was  one  cause  of 
their  resistance,  and  it  was  allowed  that 
they  made  it  on  lawful  grounds.  In  the 
next  place,  they  resisted  because  there 
were  mock  trials  of  the  English  soldiery, 
who  committed  murder  and  yet  were  ac- 
quitted. Whether  these  last  sorts  of  trials 
were  now  destined  to  be  used  towards  the 
soldiers  employed  in  Ireland  he  knew  not. 
Another  ground  of  American  resistance 
was,  that  the  King  **  affected  "  to  make 
military  power  superior  to  civil  power. 
This  was  not  a  charge  that  could  be  lite- 
rally brought  against  the  present  M in isteri; 
they  had  not  only  affected  to  do  it,  but 
they  had  done  it.  These  three  causes  had 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  Ame« 
rican  revolution.  Now,  what  were  the 
causes  which  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  the  resistance  of  our  ancestors  to 
James  2nd  ?  They  were  these :  —  He 
had  superseded,  in  some  instances,  the 
Trial  by  Jury,  and  he  had  kept  up  a  mili* 
tary  force  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Unfortunate  James — had  he  lived 
in  our  times,  he  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  that  or  any  other  measure  he 
might  have  proposed.  All  the  crimes 
which  England  committed  against  the 
liberties  of  America,  and  which  James 
2nd  committed  against  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  committed  by  this  Bill 
ao:ainst  the  liberties  of  Ireland — and  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  for?  They 
were  about  to  covei^the  face  of  the  country 
with  armies,  aiid  for  what  purpose?  To 
put  down  those  who  resisted  the  payment 
of  tithes.  This  was  clear  to  everybody 
that  made  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
poor  parsons,  as  if  there  was  one  in  every 
parish  of  Ireland.  Pity  the  poor  Irish 
parsons  indeed  !  Why  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  was  poor.  In  Ireland  there 
were  twenty-two  Bishops,  and,  therefore, 
twenty- two  dioceses ;  there  were  3,436 
parishes,  according  to  the  returns  made 
when  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  father  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  there  were  only  501  resident 
parsons  in  that  number  of  parishes.  Now, 
how  could  these  parsons  be  poor  ?  But 
the  fact  was,  that  people  did  not  know  how 
Church  matters  stood.  They  did  not  know 
that  Bishops,  who  might  be  termed  a 
spcciesof  overseers,  had  seldom  more  than 
half-a-dozen  parsons  to  oversee  and  look 
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after;  and  there  was  another  thing  they 
did  not  know — that  all  Church  ])roperty,  at 
least  the  jjrcat  mass  of  it,  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy.  That  property  was  now  in  dan- 
ger, by  the  present  resistance  to  tithes ;  and 
it  was  to  put  down  this  resistance  that  the 
present  Bill  was  about  to  be  passed.  Why 
did  not  the  framers  of  this  Bill  call  it  one 
to  protect  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  not 
one  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty ?  The  former  was  its  proper  title. 
Eighteen  out  of  the  present  twenty-two 
Irish  Bishops  belonged  to  noble  families, 
or  had  been  the  tutors  of  the  scions  of 
nobility,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  Irish 
Church  property  belonged  to  about  forty 
families  of  the  aristocracy.  That  was  a 
suflficient  proof  that  the  Church  was  the 
property  of  the  nobility.  "  Their's  is  the 
Gospel,  and  their's  the  Law."  That  was 
M'hat  they  were  fighting  for  with  arms, 
both  military  and  ecclesiastical.  They 
opposed  all  Church  Reform,  and  opposed 
it  violently ;  and  no  wonder.  Did  ever 
anybody  see  a  fowl  snatched  out  of  the 
jaws  of  a  fox  without  the  old  fellow  being 
in  a  great  rage  ?  This  was  the  reason 
they  were  in  such  a  rage  at  present,  and 
why  thoy  were  so  willing  to  fii^ht.  They 
were  inclined  to  fight,  not  for  the  Gospel, 
but  for  the  ffood  thino:s  of  this  world. 
Why,  in  this  very  Ireland,  there  were 
about  250  parishes  held  in  propria.  My 
Lord  Shannon  held  seven,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  twenty,  and  so  on ;  so  that 
in  point  of  fact,  there  was  little  or  no  borifi 
Jide  Church  property  in  Ireland.  That 
property  had  little  more  to  do  with  religion 
than  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  sharks 
that  live  therein.  The  whole  of  that  pro- 
perty, which  was  originally  intended  to 
uphold  religion,  and  to  support  the  poor, 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  wrest  it  from  their  gripe  would 
require  efforts  that  had  not  been  yet  made 
in  that  House,  but  which  he  hoped  would 
be  begun  by  the  resistance  given  to  the 
present  Bill  in  its  passing  through  the 
House.  To  show  that  all  the  blame  laid 
not  with  the  aristocracy,  he  would  cpiote  a 
late  writer,  did  he  not  fear  to  weary  the 
House,  The  writer  he  meant  to  quote  was 
not  one  of  his  r^arty ;  he  was  an  ally  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  one  whose  testi- 
mony the  noble  Lord  could  not  doubt,  as 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church.  As 
the  noble  Lord,  in  bringing  forward  his 
measure  of  Irish  Church  Reform  had 
recourse   to   rooting  and   mking   up  old 
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documents  for  his  purposes ;  so  he  would 
find,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  clei^gy 
had  recourse  to  similar  means,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  contend  that  it  was 
not  the  clergy  that  kept  back  this  property 
from  the  uses  it  was  destined  for,  but  the 
aristocracy.  The  great  tithes  of  twenty 
parishes  held  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  a  specimen,  and  a  case  in  point.  The 
clergy  were  not  half  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  aristocracy.  They  were,  moreover,  at 
present  placed  in  rather  a  pitiful  plig^ht — 
they  were  placed  between  two  fires — the 
one  from  the  people,  and  the  other  from 
the  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  were 
about  to  throw  the  clergy  overboard,  and 
the  property  they  were  now  about  to  take 
from  them,  they  would  take  very  good  care 
to  give  to  themselves.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he 
would  refer  to  the  book  of  the  Prebendary 
of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Northallerton, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Townsend,  in  which  be 
plainly  accuses  the  grasping  aristocracy 
of  a  widh  to  seize  on  now  all  that  the  Re- 
formation left  untouched  of  Church  pro^- 
perty.  The  reverend  gentleman  accused 
them  of  this,  and  said  that  they  were 
proving  themselves  the  true  successors  of 
their  plundering  forefathers.  Howcouldthe 
noble  Lord  opposite  answer  this  accusation  ? 
The  reverend  gentleman  who  made  this 
accusation,  had  drawn  up  a  bill  of  his  own, 
since  he  considered  the  noble  Lord's  Bill 
one  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  ;  and 
though  that  bill  was  not  exactly  such  a 
one  as  he  would  propose,  still  he  preferred 
it  to  the  noble  Lord's,  as  it  had  something 
equitable  on  the  face  of  it.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  recommendation 
that  it  had  among  its  advocates  many  of 
the  fire-shovelled  gentlemen.  The  reve- 
rend gentleman  proposed  a  plan  to  re- 
duce pluralities  ;  he  was  speaking  of  En^* 
land,  and  not  of  much-abused  Ireland.  He 
would  read  this  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
English  pluralities  ^Question],  What 
he  was  about  to  read  was  to  the  question. 
[The  lion.  IMember  proceeded  to  read  some 
passages  from  the  profiosed  plan,  but 
cries  of  **  question"  made  it  impossible  to 
catch  the  sense  of  what  he  was  reading.] 
He  maintained  that  he  was  strictly  speak- 
ing to  the  question,  because  he  was  about 
to  show  whence  might  arise  the  right  of 
resistance  to  the  proposed  measure,  and 
because  he  was  about  to  show,  that  this 
Bill  would  lead  to  worse  than  the  plunder 
perpetrated  at  the  Reformation,  and  worse 
than  anything  James  2nd  had  done,  or 
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anything  George  3rd  was  accused  of  doing 
towards  the  Americans.  What  right  had 
Government  to  expect  that  the  people  of 
England  would  not  resist  the  injustice 
about  to  be  done  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
when  they  were  sure  that  that  injustice 
would  soon,  as  a  gangrene,  spread  over 
the  body,  extend  itself  to  England,  for 
they  felt  convinced  that  the  present  Mi- 
nisters could  not  carry  on  their  system 
of  government  in  any  other  way.  He  had, 
very  frequently,  called  them  tvrants,  and 
their  measures  tyrannical,  fiow,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  they  were  tyrants, 
every  body  would  allow  that  there  was  a 
right  to  resist  them.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  were  tyrants,  there  would  be  as 
good  a  right  to  resist  them,  as  Moses  had 
in  destroying  the  task-master,  or  as  Jehu 
had  in  ordering  Jezebel  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  and  give  her  blood  to  dogs 
to  lick.  What  tyrants  always  wanted  was, 
to  seize  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's  la- 
bour, and  to  get  their  money.  When  the 
labourer  let  the  tyrant  do  that,  the  tyrant 
did  not  want  to  eat  his  flesh  or  destroy 
him,  no  more  than  the  farmer  wanted  to 
destroy  the  horse  that  ploughed  his  fields. 
This  was  a  proper  definition  of  the  word 
tyrant.  Let  all  men  know  what  tyrants 
were,  and  remain  slaves,  if,  when  able  to 
resist  them,  they  did  not  do  so.  With 
that  last  sentence  he  would  conclude.  Yet 
since  hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  so  much 
satisfaction  at  his  being  about  to  conclude, 
he  would  go  on  a  little  longer.  If  it  were 
impossible  to  resist  a  large  standing  army 
and  a  large  body  of  police,  created  to  watch 
every  movement  of  the  body,  as  long  as 
there  was  no  paper  money,  as  long  as  the 
Government  paid  in  gold,  the  people  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Why, 
even  the  very  Saving  Banks  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  them.  But  a  bank  re- 
striction might  be  iiftroduced,  such  as  that 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Durham  re- 
commended for  the  Dublin  bank  a  night 
or  two  ago.  But  that  would  not  do  either 
— that  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
Government.  To  be  sure,  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  they  might  make  paper  a  legal 
tender,  and,  by  so  doing,  rob  the  Saving 
Banks;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  their  i 
filthy  rags  liad  lost  theirpower,  and  would  ' 
not  even  be  taken  in  payment  for  those  ' 
bayonets  and  bullets  that  might  be  served 
out  to  the  people.  He  did  not  accuse  the 
present  Ministersof  being  tyrants  by  nature 
—they  were  only  tyrants  half  by  nature  and  ; 


the  rest  by  necessity.  [Question]  "  Who*« 
that"said  the  hon. Member  "calls question? 
I'll  make  it  a  very  long  question  for  him 
if  he  don't  mind."  The  Government  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  country,  by 
doing  that  which  would  necessarily  be 
considered  wrong.  He  thought  it  right  to 
lay  that  statement — a  statement  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  case — before  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  he  would  allow  the 
country  from  that  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  measure.  He  called  on  the  people 
to  exert  themselves  against  the  passing  of 
that  measure.  He  called  on  the  people 
of  England  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  resisting  it.  He 
conjured  the  people  of  England  to  think 
of  their  own  safety  by  taking  measures  for 
the  defeat  of  {la  Act  which  was  to  enslave 
their  fellow- subjects  of  Ireland. 

Question  again  put,  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair.  # 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  give  notice,  that  he 
would  move  "That  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill  be  sus- 
pended till  the  measures  relating  to  the 
Reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  that 
country,  have  passed  into  laws.  The  day 
would  never  come  when  the  Irish  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
could  pass  into  a  law.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  said,  that  they  would  resign  if 
it  were  rejected.  He  would  much  regret 
that  such  should  be  the  consequence  of 
the  rejection  of  that  measure ;  but  even 
with  that  threat  before  him,  he  could  not 
consent  to  deliver  over  the  Irish  nation  to 
the  dominion  of  the  military.  Did  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  mean  first  to  bring  the 
country  to  a  state  of  resistance  in  conse- 
quence of  their  measures,  and  then  to  re- 
sign in  favour  of  their  predecessors  ?  He 
had  another  Amendment  to  move,  which 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  doing 
while  the  Bill  was  in  Committee — namely, 
**  that  all  the  power  granted  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  that  act  be  limited  to  the 
counties  composing  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster."  The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  said,  that  the  disturbances  were  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  with  very  little  exception.  He  there- 
fore, as  a  friend  to  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  thought  it  most  desirable  not 
to  exasperate  the   people  of  Ireland  bj 
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making  an  Act  general  as  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  in  one  district. 
That  was  his  reason  for  giving  notice  of 
the  Amendment. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Irish  Disturbances'  Bill. 

The  Chairman  read  the  fourth  Clause. 
"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other 
chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  Ireland,  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  continuance  thereof,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  issue  his  or  their  procla- 
mation declaring  any  county,  county  of  a 
city,  or  county  of  a  town,  in  Ireland,  or 
any  portion  thereof  respectively,  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  disturbance  and  insubordi- 
nation as  to  require  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  such  county, 
county  of  a  city,  or  county  of  a  town,  or 
any  portion  thereof  respectively,  shall  be 
deemed,  and  taken  to  be  a  proclaimed 
district  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Lambert  wished  to  learn  from  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, what  was  the  remedial  measure 
relative  to  the  clergy  and  their  rights 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  stated 
they  had  in  preparation  ?  At  the  same  time 
he  must  announce  his  intention  to  move 
an  A  mendment  to  the  effect,  that  '*  that  Bill 
should  not  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  the  hon.  Member  to  propose  such 
an  Amendment,  because  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  in  contemplation  to  propose 
a  measure,  which  while  it  would  reserve 
the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  secure  to 
them  what  fairly  belonged  to  them,  would 
relieve  the  government  of  Ireland  from  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  measure  passed 
during  last  Session  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  He  hoped  that  the  proposition 
was  one  which  would  secure  to  the  clergy 
their  rights,  and  he  was  sure  it  would 
save  the  people  from  any  unnecessary 
prosecution  for  arrears  which  might  be  due 
by  them. 

Mr.  O'Connell  hoped  as  that  was  the 
case,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  consent 
to  the  suspension  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  payment  of  tithes  by  means  of  the 
police,  for  the  present.  Collisions  were 
happening  frequently,  he  might  say  every 
day,  between  the  people  and  the  police. 


Even  that  very  day  he  had  got  an  account 
of  an  unfortunate  transaction  which  had 
happened  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The 
miserable  people  had  attacked  a  party  of 
police  who  were  employed  to  levy  tithes, 
and  the  police  found  it  necessary  to  fire» 
when  three  or  four  of  the  people  were 
killed.  That  was  in  a  parish  where  he 
knew  that  there  were  not  thirty  Protes- 
tants. He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  consent  to  his  suggestion.  There 
was  another  matter  of  which  the  people 
complained;  that  the  police  when  they 
got  payment  of  tithes  from  the  people, 
refused  to  give  them  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  money.  Even  in  Roscommon — r 
county  which  was  quite  quiet,  the  police 
when  they  levied  tithes,  refused  to  give 
any  vouchers. 

Lord  ^/Morp  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  suspend  the  laws 
for  the  enforcement  of  tithes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  press  the  noble  Lord  to  put  an 
end  to  tithes.  But  the  present  system  of 
enforcing  them  was  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  BO  destructive  of  human  life,  so 
harassing  to  the  peasantry,  so  ruinous  in 
its  consequences,  as  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  contrary  to  every  just  feel- 
ing, and  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  that 
he  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  whether  the 
payment  ought  to  be  enforced  while  those 
measures  were  in  progress  ?  If  the  noble 
Lord  were  to  suspend  the  enforcement  of 
tithes,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  sure  that 
he  would  have  the  most  respectable  ma- 
jority with  him,  in  support  of  that  mea- 
sure, that  he  ever  had  since  he  went  into 
oBice.  Was  the  noble  Lord  aware  of  the 
state  of  misery  of  the  Irish  people  ?  This 
was  the  period  of  the  year  when  they 
suffered  more  than  at  any  other  period. 
The  last  crop  was  exhausted,  and  they 
had  nothing  for  their  support  till  the  next 
crop  came  in ;  and  the  misery  and  want  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  was  incompre- 
hensible to  any  person  who  had  not  seen 
it.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  accede  to  his 
suggestion,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  in  a 
great  measure  allay  the  ferment  which  the 
passing  of  the  measure  then  before  the 
Committee  would  necessarily  produce  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  must  be  aware  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
accede  to  his  proposition.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
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meant  by  saying  that  the  police  levied 
tithes  in  Ireland.  There  were  two  ways 
in  which  the  police  were  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  collection  of  tithes.  One 
waSy  where  they  were  employed  to  protect 
the  clergy  in  the  levying  of  their  tithes  ; 
and  the  other,  where  they  collected  the 
arrears  of  tithes  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  those  districts  where  money  was 
advanced  by  the  Government  on  the 
tithes,  as  voted  by  Parliament  during  last 
Session.  But  he  could  say,  that  none 
were  employed  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  collect  tithes,  who  were  not  of  the  re- 
spectable classes,  and  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  forbearing 
conduct  in  suppressing  the  disturbances. 
He  denied  that  Government  had  proceeded 
against  any  person  in  arrear  who  could 
have  any  difficulty  in  paying  his  arrears, 
or  who  had  fallen  into  arrears  from  real 
poverty.  They  only  proceeded  against 
those  who  opposed  payment  from  a  system- 
atic resistance  to  just  demands.  He 
could  not  say  in  what  manner  the  clergy 
enforced  their  claims,  but  be  again  assert- 
ed that  the  Government  enforced  payment 
from  those  only  who  were  able  to  pay.  He 
(Mr.  Stanley)  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  was  incorrect 
in  his  information,  when  he  stated  that  the 
police  refused  to  give  receipts  to  those 
who  paid  them  money. 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  avoid  making  inaccurate  state- 
ments, and  he  did  not  think,  that  the 
information  on  which  he  made  that  one 
was  erroneous.  When  the  police  acted 
in  the  enforcement  of  tithes,  the  people, 
without  drawing  the  nice  distinction  drawn 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  considered 
that  they  did  so  by  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  that  their  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  Government.  In  Roscommon, 
none  but  the  police  were  employed  to 
levy  tithes.  And  as  to  the  refusal  of  the 
police  to  give  vouchers,  which  was  doubted 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  was  sure  that  information 
might  be  got  in  London  to  corroborate  it. 
There  were  many  instances  in  which  people 
offered  to  pay  their  arrears,  if  they  could 
get  vouchers,  but  vouchers  were  refused. 
He  was  sure  that  the  senior  member  for 
Roscommon,  if  he  were  in  the  House, 
could  confirm  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Connor  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  was  right  in  his 
Statement.   He  (Mr,  0'C])onnor)  was  aware 


of  several  instances  in  the  quarter  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
where  the  people  were  ready  to  pay,  and 
had  offered  to  pay  if  they  could  get 
vouchers. 

Mr.  French  denied '  that  such  was  the 
universal  practice.  He  could  say  that  the 
tithes  in  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  were  not  one- 
fortieth  part  of  the  rent,  and  were  col- 
lected without  difficulty. 

An  Hon,  Member  said,  that  the  general 
impression  in  Ireland  was,  that  the  Bill 
was  merely  intended  for  the  enforcement 
of  tithes. 

Mr.  Lambert  stated,  that  since  the  Bill 
had  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
received  many  letters  from  Ireland,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  if  they  did  not 
think  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  clergy  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  tithes,  they  should  have  little  objection 
to  it.  A  provision  therefore,  such  as  he 
proposed,  would  recommend  the  Bill  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  Talbot  would  not  have  voted 
for  the  first  and  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
if  he  had  not  been  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  With  regard  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tralee 
ofl  a  former  evening,  that  he  (Mr.  Talbot) 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Political  Union, 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  become  so  with 
his  knowledge  or  consent. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  begged  leave 
to  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  John  Joseph  Murphy,  of  Dublin 
which  would  show  the  House  what  that 
gentleman's  version  of  the  story  was.  The 
hon.  Member  then  read  the  letter,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Talbot  ac-> 
companied  the  writer  and  Mr.  French  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Trades'  Union.  While 
there,  Mr.  Murphy  asked  Mr.  Talbot  Xp 
allow  him  (Mr.  M.)  to  put  him  into  nomi- 
nation. Mr.  Talbot  answered,  **  Not  now." 
Mr.  Murphy  then  proposed  that  he  should 
be  put  in  nomination  at  the  next  meeting; 
to  which  Mr.  Talbot  did  not  object  but 
assented.  And  accordingly  he  was  pro- 
posed, and  made  a  member.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Mr.  French  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Talbot,  who  by  that  time  had 
gone  to  Athlone,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  feared  it  might  do  him  an  injury  with 
his  constituents  if  it  were  known  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  begging 
of  Mr.  French  to  get  his  name  withdrawn. 
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From  all  this  it  would  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Talbot  was  aware  that  he  was  made  a 
member,  and  that  he  consented  to  be  put 
in  nomination. 

Mr.  Talbot  said,  that  the  version  given 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Tralee  was  very 
different  from  what  he  had  formerly  heard 
from  Mr.  French.  He  (Mr.  Talbot)  was 
not  ashamed  of  having  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Union.  He  went  there  merely 
from  curiosity,  just  as  he  had  once  gone 
to  the  Rotunda  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
lecture  on  the  state  of  the  Church. 

Lord  Althorp  reminded  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  this  discussion  was  wholly  irre- 
levant. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  wished  to  know  in 
what  part  of  the  Bill  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Lambert)  proposed  to  introduce  his  amend- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Secretary  said 
that  none  had  been  proceeded  against 
except  those  who  were  able  to  pay.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  incurred  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
20/.  for  the  recovery  of  a  few  shillings  of 
tithe.  He  thought  it  would  be  belter 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of 
arrears  should  lie  over  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  and 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  would  explicitly  state 
whether  or  not  he  meant  to  convey,  that 
the  established  clergy  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  treated  as  outlaws  ?  Whether  or  not 
they  alone  were  to  be  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  whatever  laws  might  be  in  force  for 
the  security  of  person,  property,  and  life 
in  Ireland?  He  did  not  ask  more  for 
them  than  for  any  other  class  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects — but  it  would  be  the  most 
cruel  injustice  if  they  were  to  receive  less, 
merely  because  they  were  the  most  de- 
fenceless and  oppressed  class  of  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  moment. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  if  outrages  were 
committed,  they  should  be  punished  be- 
cause they  were  outrages,  not  because 
they  had  reference  to  tithe. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  that  the  additional 
powers  were  merely  for  the  enforcement  of 
tithes.  It  was  a  tithe  bill  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Mr.  Finn  thought  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  avow  what  the  real  object 
of  the  Bill  was.  If  they  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another,  the  consequence 
would  be  most  injurious.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  talked   of  extinguishing 


tithes,  but  he  had  only  enforced  the  col- 
lection of  them,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  was,  that  blood  had  flowed  in  torrents. 
Mr.  Sheil  said,  that   the   noble   Lord 
opposite  denied  that  the  intention  of  the 
Bill  was  to  enforce  tithes.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was,  that  as  soon  as  a  decree 
was  given  against  a  man  for  tithes^  tliat 
decree  should  be  delivered  over  to   the 
soldiers  to  be  put  in  force.     But  thoug^h 
the  Ministers  did  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
they  went  further  than  they   pretended. 
There  was  in  this  Act  a  distinct  reference 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  referred 
exclusively  to  ^thes.    The  Act  27th  Geo. 
3rd,  related  exclusively  to  tithes,  and  it 
was  embodied    in    the   Bill  then  before 
them.     There  was  a  series  of  enacUnenta 
in  that  Act,  which  related  not  to  property 
in  general,  but  exclusively  to  tithes.  .That 
the  noble   Lord  could  not,  and  did  not 
deny.     Then  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
Bill  then    under  their  consideration  did 
not  relate  to  tithes,  but  to  property  in 
general ;   but  still  that  Bill  referred  to« 
and  embodied,  another  Statute  which  re- 
ferred  exclusively   to  tithes.    The   only 
difference   was,   that    the   last    Bill   was 
severer  than  the  former.    It  was  as  if  they 
had  culled  out  all  the  Irish  statutes.    [An 
Hon,  Member  said  the  Act  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  the  Whiteboy  Act.]  No ; 
it  was  not  the  Whiteboy  Act.  The  White- 
boy  Act  was  the  15th  and  16th  of  George 
3rd.     He  thought  it  a  pity  that  some  of 
the  Law  OfHcers  of  the  Crown,  the  Soli- 
citor General,  for  instance,  should  not  be 
present,  to  set  the  House  right  when  they 
were  at  a  loss  about  statutes.     What  he 
charged  the  Government  with  was  this — 
that  they  passed  a  measure,  as  a  general 
I  measure,  the  lust  clause  of  which  must  be 
:  intended  by  them  for  the   peculiar   and 
'  speciiic  protection  of  one  class  of  indivi- 
duals.    That  was  his  allegation.    Did  the 
Bill  not  refer  to  the  Act  27th  Geo.  3rd? 
It  did. — [Mr.  Stanley  here  rose  to  make 
some  observation,   when    Mr.    Sheil  ex- 
claimed, "  Now,  don't  be  angry  I  **] — Did 
i  the  Bill  refer  to  the  eleventh  clause  of 
I  that  Act?     It  did.     Did  not  that  Act 
refer  to  tithes  ?     It  did.     Did  not,  there^ 
fore,  an  Act,  which  embodied  the  whole 
'  of  the  provisions  of  that  section  of  the 
27th  George  3rd,   refer  to  tithes?     And 
was  it  not  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  clergy  ?   He  did  not  ask  the  MinisCeis 
not  to  deceive  them ;  but  he  ^ked  UyiMp 
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Dot  to  deceive  themselves,  by  imagining; 
th^t  the  Irish  could  believe,  that  a  bill 
which  embodied  the  whole  provisions  of 
an  Act  which  referred  entirely  to  tithes, 
was  not  intended  for  the  protection  pf  the 
clergy  alone,  and  to  enable  them  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  those  tithes. 

Mr.  <S/an/e^ said,  the  clause  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  was,  *'  such  persons  as  shall 
by  force,  threat,  or  other  unlawful  means." 
["  Hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  ShieL]  He 
would  not  say  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  "  Don't  be  angry,"  but  he  would 
express  a  hope  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
had  his  turn,  that  he  would  ^llow  him  to 
have  his.  The  Act  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  Whiteboy  system 
in  Ireland.  It  was  ordinarily  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Whiteboy  Act,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  what  was  called 
in  that  country  "the  Whiteboy  codet" 
The  present  Bill,  in  embodying  that  Act, 
only  placed  tithes  on  the  same  fo(Hing  as 
other  property.  It  gave  the  property  of 
the  clergyman  only  the  same  protection 
as  it  afforded  to  other  kinds  of  property 
in  Ireland.  It  was  an  Act  not  for  the 
collection  of  tithes,  but  for  giving  security 
to  property,  and  it  would  be  gross  injus- 
tice and  folly  if,  in  reciting  this  Act,  the 
Government  had  excluded  the  sections 
which  afforded  protection  to  tithes,  whe- 
ther the  property  of  the  clergy  or  of 
the  laity.  Parliament  had  not  as  yet 
thought  proper  to  take  the  tithes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  until  the  pro- 
perty was  so  taken  from  them,  they  were 
entitled  to  its  possession  as  fully  as  any 
person  was  to  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
this  Bill  would  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
tection of  property  in  tithes ;  but  if  Par- 
liament had  left  out  those  provisions, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as 
collecting  tithes  at  all  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  The  hon.  Member  had  said, 
that  its  object  was^  to  assist  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tithes  alone ;  but  that  was  an 
unjust  conclusion,  for  tithes  were  only 
included  because  it  would  be  a  gross  ab- 
surdity and  a  gross  injustice  if  tithes  were 
the  only  kind  of  property  not  entitled  to 
protection  under  that  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  the  Act 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  followed  in  the  Bill  then 
before  the  House,  looked  to  tithe  property 
almost   e}(clusively.       It   legislate^    for 


tithes  far  more  than  it  legislated  for  bona 
fide  landed  property.  He  denied  that 
the  27th  George  3rd  was  a  Whiteboy  Act. 
It  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  attempted 
to  prevent  the  collection  of  tithes  or  dues, 
or  who  endeavoured  to  defraud  the  clergy 
of  tithes  or  dues.  The  powers  granted  in 
that  section  of  the  Act  which  had  been 
quoted  were,  by  this  Bill,  given  to  a 
Court-martial  of  five  or  seven  officers. 
He,  therefore,  said  emphatically,  that  this 
was  a  tithe  Bill — ft  bill  for  collecting 
tithes  by  the  aid  of  Courts-martial.  Any 
man  who  refused  to  pay  tithes  might  be 
considered  by  such  a  tribunal  as  having 
committed  an  act  of  fraud ;  by  this  Bill 
he  might  be  visited  with  transportation-^ 
under  the  other,  imprisonment  or  whip* 
ping  awaited  him.  This  measure,  he  re- 
peated, was  emphatically  a  Bill  for  tithes. 

Lord  Althorp  denied,  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  learned  Gentleman  with  re* 
ference  to  the  27th  George  3rd  was 
correct.  If  the  hon.  Member  would  read 
the  particular  clause,  he  would  find  that 
it  was  directed  against  ''  any  unlawful 
combination  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
tithes,  or  any  forcible  obstruction  to  the 
clergyman,  or  any  violence  used  towards 
him  in  collecting  tithes."  The  only  point 
in  which  tithes  'came  within  the  purview 
of  the  clause  was,  where  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  paymeift  of  tithes.  The 
construction  of  the  hon.  Member  >yas  not 
to  be  found  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  the  construction 
was  not  his  alone,  but  that  of  the  Judges 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Barrington,  who  was 
for  seventeen  years  Crown  solicitor  on  the 
Munster  circuit,  said,  that  the  Act  con- 
templated every  **  unlawful  obstruction  ;  " 
but  the  Judges  declared  "  that  any  ob- 
struction was  unlawful."  Such  was  the 
construction  put  by  these  learned  persons 
on  the  statute;  and  that  construction 
would,  of  course,  be  acted  on  by  the  field- 
officers  in  future.  He  repeated  that  this 
was  a  measure  for  the  collection  of  tithes, 
and  would  be  so  construed  and  acted  on  in 
Ireland.  The  Courts-martial  would  beuse- 
less  if  it  were  not  so.  It  would  be  a  dead  letter 
unless  the  power  contemplated  by  the 
Act  referred  to  were  admitted  ;  and,  if  it 
were  allowed,  he  feared  it  would  lead  to 
the  shedding  of  much  blood. 

The  Chairman  recalled  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  4uestion  before  it. 
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which  was,  that  the  fourth  clause,  as  he 
had  already  read  it,  should  staud  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  Richard  Keane  would  move  as  an 
amendment,  to  insert  the  words  in  the 
first  part  of  the  clause  to  the  effect,  that 
in  all  cases  where  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  apply  for  the  proclamation  of  any 
county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town,  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  at  least 
six  Magistrates,  should  certify  that  the 
insubordination  of  the  district  called  for 
the  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  this  proposition,  if 
agreed  to,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  responsibility,  which  he 
wished  to  remain  -as  it  was  originally 
settled  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  (yConnell  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord,  and  added,  looking  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland  was  con- 
stituted, that  the  proposition  was  calcula- 
ted to  make  the  Bill  a  great  deal  worse 
than  it  was. 

Sir  Richard  Keane  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  Magistracy  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  represented.  There 
were  four  of  those  Magistrates  then  about 
him  :  and  he  would  say,  speaking  of  them 
generally,  that  a  body  of  men  more 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  never  existed. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  was  of  opinion  that 
some  alteration  in  the  clause  was  de- 
sirable. Whether  that  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterford  was  or  was  not  the  best 
to  be  adopted  he  would  not  say.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant ought  not  to  act  until  full  and  suffi- 
cient information  was  laid  before  him. 
The  county  might,  for  instance,  be  called 
together,  and  from  such  a  meeting  a  call 
on  the  I/)rd-licutenant,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, might  emanate. 

Mr.  Barron  thought  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble that  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  any  county  should  be  taken  before  it 
was  proclaimed.  Having  been  personally 
alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion,  he  must 
say,  that  he  had  procured  an  application 
to  have  an  additional  stipendiary  Magis- 
trate and  the  refusal  to  appoint  one,  reached 
him  on  the  same  day  as  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Leonard.  He  would  never 
admit  that  the  existing  laws  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  punish  crime,  if  they  were 
promptly  administered.  In  the  case  of 
the  recent  murder  of  Mr.  Leonard,  no  less 
than  thirty  indiriduala  were  apprehendedi 


and  were  now  in  gaol,  charged 
oflfence.  Was  there,  then,  any  4ciKK»n^j» 
either  with  reference  to  witnesses  or  to 
Jurors?  He  was  convinced  that  there 
was  not.  In  the  case  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  500  men  went  oat  Tolnn- 
tarily  as  constables,  and  apprehended 
those  men  without  the  assistance  of  the 
police. 

Mr.  James  Oration  again  expressed 
his  conviction  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  the  Lord-lieutenant  proclaimed  a 
county,  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  step 
should  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  him. 
A  district  should  not  be  proclaimed  on 
the  mere  will  or  caprice  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sheil  demanded  what  necessity  ex* 
isted  for  extending  this  measure  to  any 
county  of  a  city,  or  county  of  a  town,  in 
Ireland  ?  Was*  it  necessary  with  reference 
to  Dublin,  to  Cork,  to  Kilkenny,  to 
Londonderry  ?  Why  extend  it  to  parts 
of  Ireland  where  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed  ? 

Mr.  William  i?ocAe  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  convene  the 
county  at  large,  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  those  assembled,  before  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant proclaimed  it  to  be  in  a  disturbed 
state. 

,  Mr.  Stanley  could  see  no  reason,  if  the 
country  at  large  were  disturbed,  and  if 
there  was  an  agricultural  district  of  many 
miles  square  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
for  excepting  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  merely  because  that  central  district 
happened  to  be  under  city  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Finn  would  quote  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  which  remained  perfectly 
tranquil  at  a  time  when  the  county  was 
disturbed,  and  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  ;  the  county  of 
the  city,  however,  remaining  unproclaimed. 

Mr.  Stanley  thanked  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  reminding  him  and  the  House, 
that  it  was  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley, 
and  not  the  Legislature,  which  exempted 
the  district  in  question  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  Might  not  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley  ?  The  Legislature 
had  left  it  in  that  case  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  why  not  in 
this? 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  it  did  not  follow 
because  one  Lord  Lieutenant  was  con- 
siderate and  humanci  that  another  Woold 
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be.  It  was  for  the  Legislature  to  prescribe, 
and  not  to  trust. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  protested  against 
the  clause,  as  establishing  a  perpetual 
dictator  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  premium 
for  agitation.  It  gave  the  dictator  power 
to  proclaim  any  district^  and  it  would 
enable  agitators  to  procure  any  district 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  would  thus  give 
such  agitators  a  power  over  every  indi- 
vidual in  it.  As  they  had  brought  in  such 
a  Bill,  why  did  they  not  define  the  powers 
it  conferred?  They  ought  not  to  give 
such  latitude  to  any  man,  whether  he  were 
a  Lord-lieutenant  or  Secretary,  as  was  con- 
ferred by  the  fourth  clause*  The  Secretary 
or  the  law  officers  might  easily  find  cause, 
in  what  they  called  the  demoralization  of 
the  people,  for  proclaiming  any  district, 
whether  there  were  any  real  disturbance  in 
it  or  not.  IJad  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
forgot  Nobber  ?  After  passing  this  clause, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Irish  Gentlemen 
to  vacate  their  seats  and  go  home.  The 
Government  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  ;  and  he  knew  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  too  well  to  be  deluded  or 
deceived  by  him.  He  was  sure  that  the 
whole  Bill,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Government  betrayed  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  If  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  applied  himself 
to  the  business  of  his  office,  he  might 
have  put  down  disturbance.  Yes,  if  he 
had  done  his  duty,  there  might  have  been 
an  end  to  outage.  But  he  knew  what 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  about :  he 
wos  sending  his  lancers  and  his  dragoons  to 
collect  tithe-pigs  and  tithe-pence,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  disturbances  till  they 
had  got  to  a  great  height.  There  never  was 
an  individual  went  to  Ireland  with  such 
powers  to  do  good  as  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  and  there  never  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  done  so  little  good.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  now  found  that  every 
one  of  his  measures  was  a  complete  failure; 
he  found  that  his  Tithe  Bill  could  not  be 
enforced  ;  that  it  was  good  for  nothing ; 
and  he  called  upon  that  House  to  suspend 
the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  place  that 
country  under  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  If 
they  would  try  Ireland  once  more — if  they 
would  spare  her  this  additional  curse,  and 
withdraw  the  right  hon.  Secretary  and  his 
Bill  for  the  forcible  collection  of  tithes, 
the  disturbances  would  cease,  and  peace 
and  tranquillity  would  be  restored  to  the 
country 4    He  conjured  them  to  pause — 


to  suspend  this  clause  till  after  the  other 
clauses  were  gone  through,  when  some 
form  of  words  might  be  found  which  would 
render  it  more  definite  and  less  obnoxious. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  declared, 
that  he  had  the  best  intentions  towards 
Ireland ;  he  believed  the  right  hon.  Secre* 
tary ;  but,  with  those  best  intentions,  he 
was,  unfortunately,  always  doing  wrong. 
Let  them  suspend  the  clause,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  over  the  head  of  the 
Bill  till  the  end,  when  some  hon.  Mem- 
ber, more  prudent  than  himself,  for  he 
was  not  capable  of  it,  might  suggest  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  how  it  might  be 
made  less  mischievous  than  at  present. 

Colonel  Perceval  objected  to  making 
any  distinction  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  counties  of  cities  and  other  districts, 
and  supported  the  clause. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would,  at  the  proper 
time,  move  to  exempt  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  from  the 
operation  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  David  Roche  would  take  the  same 
course  as  to  Limerick. 

Mx,  Lynch  would  move  a  similar  Amend- 
ment as  to  Galway. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  contended,  that  the 
power  given  by  this  clause  was  of  itself 
calculated  to  throw  the  whole  country 
into  confusion,  and  to  create  genersd 
disturbance.  Why  should  malignant 
Magistrates,  or  perverse  Lord-lieuten- 
ants, have  a  power  given  them  to  work 
mischief  at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Baldwin  would  seriously  ask  the 
Government  if  it  meant  to  extend  this 
clause  to  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  other  towns  ?  Would  the 
Government  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
such  cities  from  going  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  compel  them  to  remain  at  home 
after  dark  ?  Why,  it  would  prevent  them 
from  transacting  their  ordinary  affairs.  If 
any  man  were  to  plan  a  measure  to  re- 
strain liberty,  destroy  the  interests  of 
industry,  and  ruin  the  property  and  re- 
venue of  a  country,  he  could  not  plan  a 
more  effectual  measure  than  this,  if  it 
were  to  be  extended  to  cities. 

Mr.  Lalor  referred  to  six  cases  which 
had  happened  in  the  Queen's  County,  in 
which  men  had  been  distrained  on  for 
tithes  who  did  not  hold  one  acre  of  land 
each.  He  knew  that  personally ;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  said,  that 
nobody  had  been  distrained  on  for  tithes 
except  such  as  were  well  able  to  pay.    The 
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assertions  of  the  right  hop.  Secretary  showed 
that  he  knew  very  little  about  IrelaDd,  and 
very  little  of  what  was  done  there  in  his 
nan^e,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  his  orders. 

%|r.  Lombert  rose  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  clause.  He  had 
given  his  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  because  of  the  outrages  and  agita- 
tipn  which  existed,  and  which  must  be  put 
an  end  to.  He  had  seen  nothing  lately  to 
piake  him  form  a  different  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  lately  read  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  agitators,  which  had  been 
published  in  a  journal  in  the  county  with 
which  he  was  connected,  which  called  on 
the  people  of  Wexford  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  his  hon.  colleague  and  his 
children  for  the  vote  he  had  given  in  that 
House.  He  must  still  support  the  Bill  ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  so  modified  as 
only  to  s.uppress  outrage  and  put  down 
•the  system  of  agitation.  If  it  were  so 
modified,  he  should  give  it  his  support  on 
the  third  reading.  As  the  Bill  now  stood, 
it  was  difficult  not  to  conceive  it  to  apply 
to  the  collection  of  tithes.  He  knew  that, 
in  many  instances,  tithes  had  been  levied 
with  kindness  and  with  forbearance  ; 
but  there  were  other  instances,  and  he 
had  seen  some,  in  which  they  were  levied 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The'Bill  of  1832, 
which  had  transferred  the  rights  of  the 
tithe  owners  and  the  odium  of  collecting 
tithes  to  the  Government — the  Bill  for 
forcibly  collecting  tithes  of  last  Session 
had,  as  was  foretold  at  the  time,  signally 
failed,  though  Government  had  used  all 
its  means  and  exerted  all  its  powers  in 
endeavouring  to  enforce  it.  The  police, 
though  contrary  to  the  Act  creating 
that  force,  had  been  employed  to  collect 
titheSjOr,  at  least,  to  protect  those  who  were 
employed  in  collecting  and  valuing  tithes. 
The  Army,  too,  had  been  brought  out  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  that,  he  must  say, 
was  a  most  perilous  experiment.  In  one 
case,  when  the  soldiers  had  been  employed 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithes  from  a 
poor  man's  potato-field,  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  perform  the  duty ;  and  the 
sergeant  of  the  party  at  length  exclaimed, 
**  Comrades !  we  won't  bear  this  any 
longer ;  let  us  club  among  ourselves  and 
buy  the  tithe  off,  rather  than  enforce  the 
payment.''  The  Bill  had  increased  the 
danger  of  the  country,  and  had  greatly  ex- 
tended the  disappointment  of  the  people. 
The  consequences  had  been  most  injurious 
tQ  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity.  He 


had  in  his  possession  a  petitioo  w)iic|b  de- 
scribed these  effects,  and  which  saidt  tbat 
there  were  many  persons  who  were  but 
too  willing  to  profit  by  the  discpntent  of 
the  people.  There  were  some  clergymeo, 
also,  who  were  not  averse  from  profitipg 
by  this  compulsory  Tithe  Bill  to  create 
disturbance.  The  poverty  and  distrefs  of 
the  people  made  them  the  ready  victipis  of 
those  who  liked  agitation.  The  Bill,  dur-r 
ing  the  short  tiiQe  it  had  been  apted  on, 
had  driven  thousands  of  peaceable  men 
from  their  homes  and  into  exile;  and 
made  men  guilty  of  outrage,  who,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  quietness  cultivating 
their  own  fields,  would  have  been  loyal 
and  peaceable  subjects.  For  a  time  the 
operation  of  the  Act  had  been  suipended 
— the  war  had  been  stayed — ^bat  the  cam- 
paign had  been  again  begun. 

''  The  war  which  for  a  space  c|id  fiUl, 
Now,  trebly  thunderiag,  svelU  tbe^c. 
And  *  Stanley '  is  the  cry  I" 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  heir  to  a 
great  name — noble  blood  flowed  in  hit 
veins — and  he  hoped  that  the  generous,  ibe 
chivalrous  feelings  which  belonged  to  high 
birth  and  noble  descent,  would  induce  tpe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  listen  to  the  ap- 
peal which  he  made.  He  hoped,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  willingly  con- 
sent to  what  he  asked  in  the  name  of  his 
unfortunate  country.  He  hoped,  that  the 
concession  would  be  given  freely,  and 
not  as  if  it  were  extorted  by  menace.  He 
hoped,  that  if  it  were  freely  given,  it 
would  gratify  the  people.  He  believed, 
that  the  Amendment  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose would  tranquillize  the  country.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  render  the  measure 
palatable  to  the  people ;  it  was  not  palat- 
able to  himself,  except  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppress  agitation  and  out- 
rage. He  had  received  letters  from 
several  persons  in  the  county  he  repre- 
sented, who  stated,  that  some  measure 
of  this  kind  was  most  necessary.  Many 
other  persons  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  who  did  not  dare  to  avow  their 
sentiments.  At  the  same  time  they  wished 
for  some  modification  of  the  Bill ;  and» 
above  all,  they  wished  that  it  should  not 
be  applied  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
tithes.  He  wished  that  the  Bill  should 
bear  that  upon  its  face — he  wished  that 
the  promise  already  given  by  the  noble 
r.ord  (Lord  Althorp)  should  form  part  of 
the  Bill :  and  it  was  to  carry  that  promi^j^ 
into  effect   that  be  would  propfM  bl| 
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AmeDdment.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  proposing  to  add  to  the  end  of 
the  clause  a  proviso  to  the  effect — "  Pro- 
vided always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, or  any  Chief  Governor  or  Go- 
vernors of  Ireland  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  any  county  or  district 
merely  because  the  tithes  are  not  paid  in 
that  county  or  district ;  nor  shall  this 
Act  be  at  any  time  applied,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  the  levying  of  tithes,  or  to 
enforce  the  payment  thereof." 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  supported  the  proviso, 
and  observed,  that  after  the  promise  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  on  a 
former  night,  to  the  effect  that  this  Act 
was  not  to  be  applied  to  the  levying  or 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  objection  could  by  any 
possibility  be  offered  by  the  noble  Lord  or 
his  colleagues  to  the  present  Motion.  If, 
however,  such  a  proviso  were  rejected, 
and  the  Bill  were  to  be  allowed  to  apply 
to  the  11  th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  27tb 
George  3rd,  the  present  could  only  be 
called  **  an  Act  for  the  collection  of 
Tithes."  The  11th  section  of  the  27th 
George  3rd,  provided  that  "  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  should  by  force  or  threats, 
or  other  unlawful  means,  prevent  any 
clergyman  or  lay  impropriator,  or  any 
person  employed  by  such  clergyman  or 
lay  impropriator,  from  viewing,  valuing, 
setting,  or  selling  any  tithes  to  which  said 
clergyman  or  lay  impropriator  was  lawfully 
entitled,  then  that  such  person  or  persons 
should  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  liable  to  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment."  Now,  there  was  one 
species  of  offence  which  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  could 
be  fairly  and  legitimately  applied  to  re- 
dress— he  meant  personal  acts  of  violence 
towards  clergymen,  firing  their  houses, 
&c. ;  for  such  offences  persons  might  be 
punished  under  this  Act ;  but  let  it  not  be 
applied  to  any  case  that  could  be  met  by 
civil  process.  If  an  Amendment  were  not 
introduced  which  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween crimes  of  violence  and  an  opposi- 
tion to  tithes  unaccompanied  by  such 
offences,  the  mere  presence  of  a  party  at 
a  tithe  sale  with  a  view  to  discountenance 
the  tithe  system  might  be  brought  under 
the  27th  George  3rd.  He  considered  the 
noble  Lord  as  being  bound  in  honour, 
after  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
eveningy  to  put  some  limitation  on  the  en- 


forcement of  the  powers  of  the  law  as  «t|* 
joined  by  the  17th  clause  of  this  Bjli, 
which  directly  referred  to  the  27th  GeorgQ 
3rd,  chap.  15.  If  the  noble  Lord  refused 
to  make  such  limitation,  he,  for  one,  should 
consider  it  a  direct  breach  of  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  to  the  whole 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Wexford, 
he  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  objec- 
tion ;  he  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
viso which  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  apply  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  any  county  or  district  merely  jn  coi^se.- 
quence  of  non-payment  of  tithes.  With 
respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Amendment,  the  doubt,  he  felt,  was 
as  to  the  misinterpretation  it  might  be 
liable  to.  He  thought  that  that  part  of 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  would 
be  liable  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  11th  clause  of  the  27(0 
George  3rd.  He  did  not  agree  with 
his  hon.  friend  opposite  in  the  construc- 
tion which  he  put  upon  that  clause.  I( 
appeared  to  him  that  it  only  applied  to 
anything  done  in  the  way  of  forcible  re- 
sistance or  obstruction  to  the  collection  or 
valuation  of  tithes,  and  it  surely  woul4 
not  be  denied,  if  violence  was  offered 
to  a  person  in  the  performance  of  a  legal 
Act  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  a 
forcible  obstruction  was  raised  against 
him,  that  he  should  be  protected  against 
the  effects  of  violence  and  outrage.  That 
was  the  object  of  the  11th  clause  of  the 
27th  George  3rd.  It  referred  to  a  forcible 
obstruction  in  the  execution  of  legal  rights, 
and  it  did  not  refer  to  any  measures  against 
the  payment  of  tithes,  for  which  a  remedy 
could  be  obtained  by  civil  bill  procesf. 
He  was  ready  to  say,  as  he  had  said 
before,  that  if,  by  any  possibility,  the  Bill 
could  be  applied,  in  the  plain  common 
sense  of  the  words,  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  collection  of  tithes,  he  would  be  most 
ready  to  agree  to  any  provision  that  would 
prevent  its  being  so  employed.  But  'the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
it  was  intended  by  Government,  as  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  had  already  stated,  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  to  the  House  which  would 
render  it  quite  impossible  that  this  Bill 
could  be  applied  to  the  collecting  qf 
tithes.  The  plan  which  would  be  pro- 
posed  by    Goveroment   would  be   objs 
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whereby  the  arrears  of  tithes  would  be  got 
rid  of,  the  only  thing;  to  which  this  Bill, 
during  the  time  that  it  was  likely  to  last, 
could  by  possibility  be  applied.  He  felt 
this  objection  to  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  effecting  of  it 
would  be  to  do  away  with  all  offences 
resulting  from  resistance  and  combination, 
by  force  and  violence  to  the  collection  of 
tithes — those  offences  to  which  the  11th 
clause  of  the  27th  George  3rd,  solely  ap- 
plied— and  he  was  sure  that  the  Committee 
would  agree  with  him  in  feeling  that  it 
would  be,  therefore,  a  dangerous  altera- 
tion to  introduce  into  the  Bill.  He  had 
asked  his  hon.  friend,  in  a  private  conver- 
sation on  this  subject,  whether  he  could 
adduce  any  case  where,  under  this  11th 
clause  of  the  27th  Georoje  3rd,  any  in- 
dividual had  been  committed  for  a  mis- 
demeanor for  refusing  the  payment  of 
tithes.  His  hon.  friend  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not  able  to  bring  forward 
such  a  case,  but  he  said,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  what  interpretation  the 
Judges  of  the  land  might  yet  put  upon 
this  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-six  years,  his  hon.  friend 
was  unable  to  point  out  an  instance  in 
which  that  clause  had  been  applied  so  as 
to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  where  that  refusal  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  fact  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  question  being  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful conspiracy  and  combination  to 
resist  that  payment  generally,  surely  the 
House  might  assume  that  it  would  not 
and  could  not  be  so  applied  in  future. 
He  was  sure  that  the  Committee  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  measure  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  illegal  combinations 
against  every  species  of  property,  and  it 
was  not  intended,  he  repeated,  to  be 
applied  to  the  levying  of  tithes,  but  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  any  violence  and  outrage 
which  might  be  offered  in  resisting  the 
levying  of  tithes.  It  was  proper  that  the 
Bill  should  apply  to  every  description  of 
outrages  in  any  disturbed  district  when- 
ever it  was  placed  under  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  He  begged  distinctly  to  state, 
that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
Amendment  if  it  merely  went  to  this  ex- 
tent, and  was  so  understood  as  to  prevent 
the  Lord-lieutenant  from  applying  the 
Bill  to  any  district  because  tithes  were 
not  paid  in  it ;  but  from  fear  of  the  mis- 
construction and  misinterpretation  which 
the  introduction  of  such  an  amendment  as 
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that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  into 
the  Act  might  occasion,  he  felt  it  his  daty 
to  object  to  it,  for  it  was  obvioos  that  one 
effect  of  such  an  Amendment  might  be, 
that  riots  and  misdemeanors  committed  in 
opposing  and  resisting  the  enforcement  of 
the  payment  of  tithes  might  be  considered 
as  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  regard  all 
outrages  against  property  in  the  same 
light,  and  to  punish  them  accordingly. 
He  did  not  feel  any  objection,  as  he  had 
already  said,  to  the  first  part  of  his  hq^ 
friend's  Amendment;  but  upon  thegronnds 
which  he  had  mentioned,  he  should  ob- 
ject to  the  second  portion  of  it.  . 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  it  appeared 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  object  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Amendment,  because 
the  first  part  of  it,  without  the  second, 
would  be  totally  inoperative.  He  certainly 
had  not  known  a  case  where  a  mere  re- 
fusal to  pay  tithes  was  made  a  punishable 
offence  under  the  27th  George  3rd;  but 
suppose  a  case  to  occur  where  a  refusal  o 
pay  had  been  given — where  a  distress  had 
been  in  consequence  issued,  and  where 
the  answer  to  the  bailiff  who  came  to 
execute  it  was,  "  You  shall  not  take  my 
cow," — would  not  the  refusal  in  that  case 
to  pay  tithes  be  construed  under  this  Act 
to  be  a  misdemeanor  ?  He  contended 
that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  this  Act 
would  not  be  applied  to  the  levying  of 
tithes,  when  they  would  leave  the  27u  of 
George  Srd  to  be  interpreted  by  such 
learned  sages  as  the  members  of  a  Court- 
martial. 

Mr.  Lefroy  observed,  that  no  civil 
remedy  was  in  any  respect  afforded  by  the 
27th  of  George  3rd.  It  was  merely  in- 
tended to  apply  to  criminal  offences  and 
outrages  against  property ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  he  would  beg  to  know  whether, 
as  long  as  tithes  existed,  their  possessors 
should  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  other  individuals.  Were  the 
clergy  to  be  outlawed,  and  was  their  pro- 
perty to  be  left  exposed  to  violence  and 
outrage  ?  The  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  saving  clause  into  the  Bill  would 
be  to  encourage  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes  by  illegal 
combinations  and  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage.  They  were  all  aware  that  an 
unfortunate  misinterpretation  had  been 
already  put  by  the  people  in  Ireland  upon 
the  words  *' extinction  of  tithes?  whieh 
had  been  employed  in  that  Honse|.  and  he 
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would  therefore  implore  the  noble  Lord  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  a  proviso  that 
was  liable  to  similar  misconstruction. 

Mr.  Ctitlar  Fergusson  said,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  postpone  the  consi- 
deration of  such  an  Amendment  as  that 
now  before  the  Committee  until  thev  had 
come  to  the  Court-martial  clause.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  27th  George  3rd 
gave,  amongst  other  things,  the  power  of 
punishing  for  any  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  clergy  of  their  tithes.  Now,  it  did  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  members  of  a  Court- 
martial  should  not  be  constituted  Judges 
to  try  what  was  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  clergy. 

Mr.  Warhurton  would  put  this  simple 
question  to  the  noble  Lord.  Would  not 
an  agreement  to  purchase  in  the  lots  at  a 
distress  sale  for  tithes  be  construed  and 
interpreted  by  the  law  authorities  in  Ire- 
land into  a  conspiracy  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  ?  If  that  was  the  case, 
what  became  of  the  allegation  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  this  Bill  would  not  be  applied 
to  the  collection  of  tithes  ?  The  fact  was, 
that  all  Ireland  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  re- 
sist the  payment  of  tithes,  and  if  any  Irish- 
man should  do  anything  to  defraud  a 
clergyman  of  his  tithes,  it  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  conspiracy,  and  might  bring 
him  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
There  should  be  an  express  provision,  ex- 
punging from  this  Bill  the  operation  of  the 
1 1th  clause  of  the  27th  George  3rd. 

Mr.  Finch  said,  that  he  perfectly  con- 
curred in  the  distinction  which  had  been 
drawn  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp). 
The  Bill  should  not  be  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collection  of 
tithes;  but  then  the  possessors  of  tithes 
should  be  protected  like  other  individuals, 
and  their  lives  and  properties  should  be 
secure  against  violence  and  outrage*  It 
would  seem  from  the  discussions  upon 
that,  as  upon  former  evenings,  that  though 
tithes  were  protected  by  the  law,  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  contrary  to  equity 
and  justice.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wex- 
ford, as  if  the  opposition  to  tithes  in 
Ireland  had  arisen  from  the  distresses  of 
the  poor;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  he  would  see  that 
Dr.  Doyle  boasted  that  he  was  the  first 
person  in  Ireland  to  raise  an  opposition 
there  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Mr.  Pryme  said,  that  if  the  clergy  were 


specially  excepted  from  this  Act,  they 
would  still  have  all  the  power  which  the 
law  afforded  them  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  their  property,  and  to  put  down  ofiiences 
against  it.  They  were  all  aware  what  dif- 
ferent opinions  existed,  even  amongst  the 
best  lawyers,  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
what  was  a  conspiracy,  and  yet  they  were 
about  to  commit  its  interpretation  to  the 
Members  of  a  Court-martial.  The  Com- 
mittee should  either  adopt  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wex- 
ford, or  they  should  omit  expressly  from 
the  Act  the  11th  clause  of  the  27th 
George  3rd,  which  would  leave  the  clergy 
in  as  good  a  situation  as  the  landlords,  or 
any  other  possessors  of  property,  were  at 
present. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  there  had  been  much 
useless  discussion  about  27th  George  3rdv 
for  independently  of  it  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  was  a  common  law  misdemeanor-— 
although  to  omit  allusion  to  it  in  the  17  th 
clause  of  (he  present  Act  would  be  to 
point  out  the  clergy  as  a  proscribed  class. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  protested  altogether 
against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  WexTord,  as  to  inserting  in  that 
clause  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  could  not 
proclaim  a  district  merely  because  tithe 
was  not  paid — it  would  be  a  downright 
absurdity  in  legislation,  when  the  preced- 
ing words  stated  that  nothing  but  outrage 
and  insubordination  could  justify  him  in 
proclaiming  it ;  but  then  it  would  be  more 
than  absurd — for  it  would  serve  to  cast  an 
insult  on  the  clergy,  and  to  point  out  their 
property  as  less  deserving  of  protection 
in  case  of  outrage  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  community*  The  hon. 
member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warburton) 
indeed  would,  in  his  tender  mercy,  allow 
the  lives  of  the  clergy  to  be  protected, 
provided  they  would  remain  in  their  houses 
— but  was  not  this  a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  sufferings  of  men  to  whom  on  an  aver- 
age nearly  three  years'  income  was  due* 
and  who,  for  aught  that  hon.  Member 
cared,  might  stay  within,  the  bare  walls  of 
their  houses,  and  die  there  of  starvation  ? 
He  would  read  one  passage  from  the  sworn 
evidence  of  Captain  Vignolles, given  within 
the  last  few  days  before  a  Coroner's  In- 
questy  to  prove  the  species  of  attack  the 
clergy  would  be  subject  to  in  the  exercise 
of  their  legal  and  just  rights,  if  not 
protected  by  the  law.  Captain  VignoUes 
swore  that  the  most  violent  assault  was 
made  upon  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
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distress  ^and  when  he  requested  the  in- 
furiated people  to  desist,  their  answer  was 
— *'  they  had  0*Conneirs  orders ;  that  they 
had  driven  better  men  than  ever  he  and 
his  police  were  out  of  the  country^  and 
they  would  drive  them  too."  He  asked 
no  favour  for  the  clergy  under  that  Bill, 
but  he  demanded  their  right  for  them, 
namely,  equal  advantage  and  protection 
from  the  laws  with  every  other  class  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  he  would  di- 
vide the  Committee  before  he  would  suffer 
any  words  to  be  introduced  into  the  clause, 
either  casting  a  slur  on  that  most  injured 
body,  or  pointing  by  inference  at  their 

(property  as  the  legitimate  subject  of  spo* 
iation. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  however,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  proposed  this  Amend- 
ment and  himself  might  differ  as  to  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  they  were  agreed  as  to 
the  one  great  object — namely,  the  necessity 
of  giving  security  to  property,  and  restor- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  do 
him  (Mr.  Stanley)  and  his  colleagues  the 
justice  to  believe  that  they  were  as  equally 
anxious  as  he  was,  though  perhaps  they 
proposed  to  travel  by  somewhat  different 
ways,  to  arrive  at  the  same  result.  He 
should  have  wished  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  postponed  the  introduction  of  this 
Amendment  until  they  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court-martial  clause,  as 
bad  been  suggested  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Kirkcudbright,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  Amei)dment  involved  the  ques-^ 
tion,  merelv  whether  certain  offences 
should  be  tried  by  one  tribunal  or  by 
another.  However,  as  the  question  had 
come  under  discussion,  it  was  proper  that 
the  Committee  should  at  once  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  it.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  his  noble  friend  beside  him,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  or  the  wish 
of  the  Government  to  apply  this  Act  to 
enforce  the  levying  of  tithes,  any  more 
than  the  levying  of  rents.  He  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Act  should  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  criminal  offences  com- 
mitted against  ihe  rights  of  the  clergy,  and 
those  committed  against  the  rights  of  the 
laity.  The  27th  George  3rd  seemed  to  be 
pointed  entirely  against  a  particular  de- 
scription of  offences,  and  the  11th  clause 
of  that  Act  was  more  especially  framed 
against  two  species  of  offences — the  one 
a  general  conspiracy  or  combination,  and 


the  other  a  forcible  resittano0  to  legil 
rights,  coming  under  the  daas  of  violeneb 
and  outrage,  accompanied  with  ctmijpinef. 
Now,  one  object  of  the  present  Bill  waa 
to  give  the  protection  which  the  S7th  of 
George  3rd  gave  to  the  rights  of  clergr- 
men  against  violence  and  threats ;  and  he 
would  wish  to  introduce  words  to  8ho# 
that  the  enactment  was  not  directed 
against  offences  which  did  not  come  tmfy 
under  the  class  of  violence  and  outrage. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Wexford  woidd  k 
satisfied  with  that,  probably  he  would  now 
consent  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  or  at 
all  events  if  he  would  but  consent  to  pottv 
pone  it  he,  would,  when  they  came  to  tlife 
17th  clause,  propose  the  inttodnctioti  of 
the  proviso  which  he  had  mentioned^  aed 
which  he  had  just  drawn  up,  for  the  po^ 
pose  of  reading  to  the  Committee.  He 
thought  that  that  was  dealing  bMj  witk 
the  Committee,  and  with  the  hon.  Gentle^ 
man ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  himself  see^  that  the 
proviso  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
would  do  away  with  tne  necessity  of  hie 
Amendment  He  wished  to  give  the  same 
protection  to  clerical  as  to  lay  property ; 
and  while  he  desired  by  this  Act  to  afiord 
the  clergy  no  assistance  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  civil  rights,  he  was  anxious  to 
protect  them  against  violence  and  threats, 
the  more  especially  as  he  believed  that 
their  property  was  more  subject  than  that 
of  any  others  to  such  attacks  at  the  pr^ 
sent  moment.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
vision which  he  had  drawn  up,  to  be-  in* 
serted  at  the  end  of  the  17th  clause,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  satisfy  the  hon. 
member  for  Wexford,  and  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment — **  Provided  aU 
ways  that  nothing  hereinafter  contained 
shall  authorize  or  enable  any  such  Court- 
martial  to  try  any  persons  charged  under 
the  aforesaid  Act  with  any  conspiracy  or 
combination  unaccompanied  by  violence 
or  threats." 

Mr.  James  Oratian  hoped  that  both 
Amendments  would  be  withdrawn,  for  they 
would  be  pi^rfectly  useless.  He  was  ready 
to  believe  that  Ministers  did  not  intend  to 
apply  this  Bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
the  tithes ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be  otherwise  employed.  The  very 
disturbances  which  it  was  to  repress— 4be 
disturbances  in  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  and 
other  counties — had  arisen  out  of  the 
tithe  system.  He  agreed  with  the 
member  for  Kirkcodbright  that  the  ii 
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{^fetation  and  admintstratioil  of  the  law  in 
reference  to  the  coinbinationa  against  titfaM 
Ihmild  be  etduded  from  the  joiiidtction 
of  the  Courts-martial. 

Mr.  Sheil  asked  what  the  hon.  rntmber 
for  Wexford  could  expect  by  accedine  to 
the  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  nght 
hon.  Secretary?  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  Wexford,  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  a  compact  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  not  be 
found  to  agree.  It  was  urged  that  there 
ought  to  be.  a  specific  clause  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  noble  Lord  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seemed  desirous  to  put  the 
question  out  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Siunky  thousfat  the  bon.  and 
learned  Member  ought  to  take  care,  and 
be  a  little  more  corted  in  hb  allusiods  to 
wbat  had  taken  place.  What  his  noble 
friend  near  him  bad  stated  was,  that  he 
bad  no  objection  to  that  part  of  the 
amendmetit  which  went  to  prefent  the 
introduction  of  thtft  BUI  by  tbe  Lord 
Lieutenant  into  any  county,  merely  be- 
cause of  tithes  not  being  paid ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Amend-' 
ment,  which  bore  a  different  construction. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
had  explained  for  the  noble  Lord  Ae 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer. 

Lord  Althorp  repeated  that  his  only 
objection  was  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Amendment,  which  said,  ''  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other 
Governor,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  for  the  payment  or  collection  of 
tithes,** 

Mr.  Sheil  was  right  in  (he  construction 
he  had  put  upon  what  had  fallen  from  tbe 
noble  Lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer.  The  noble  Lord  was  willing  to 
agree  to  one-half  the  Amendment,  which 
would,  in  fact,  render  it  of  no  use  at  all. 
The  noble  Lord  would  agree  to  that  half 
of  it  which  by  itself  would  be  altogether 
inept.  He  would '  submit  to  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  and  to  the  House,  that 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  was  by  no  means  conclusive 
upon  the  subject.  Tbe  1 1  th  section  of 
the  37th  of  George  drd,  would  not  be 
excluded  from  operation  by  the  adoption 
of  a  clause  to  that  effect.  The  present 
Ministers  had  acted  differently  from  all 
the  previous  introducers  of  Insurrection 
Acts.  On  former  occasions  it  was  usual, 
in  passing  such  an  Act,  to  embody  in  it 
all  such  clauses  of  previous  acts  as  were 


meant  to  be  preserved.  But  the  piieeil 
Minbtry  had  pursued  a  diffSurent  cooffll' 
They  said  no ;  all  the  power  of  the  t7th 
of  O^rge  3rd,  must  be  preserved  and 
given  to  this  Bill.  He  would  call  upon 
the  hon,  member  for  Wexford  not  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  recommendations  of  bis 
Majesty's  Mmisters.  He  would  cautimi 
him  not  to  give  way,  unkess  the  powers 
of  the  27tb  of  George  drd,  wete  to  be^ 
altogether  removed  mm  tbis  BH1.  Thar 
hon.  Member  for  WexArt  bad  spdren 
three  or  four  times  upon  thb  Bill,  and  aH* 
who  knew  him  knew  that  he  mm  tnoit 
competent  to  do  so.  But  oa^  the  prertdiisr 
occaskMis  of  his  speakinf  upon  4l«  be  iMi 
been  receiired  with  acclamation  by  Minis^ 
ters,  because  he  happened  to  be  M  tlMfr 
side  of  tbe  question.  Did  Aey  ebeer  Mat 
now  that  he  was  opposed  to  ttefll  ?  Wat 
it  only  when  be  agreed  witK  tbess  Ihit 
they  extended  to  hiitt  tbe  iiiee4  ^  tttlr 
apmause  and  approbatkHi  f 

Mr.  Perrm  pakl,  he  felt  reloeUttMlf 
compelled  to  support  the  amendmeM  pnK 
posed  br  Us  hon.  friend  the  tteiBber  foff* 
Wexford,  whose  only  object,  he  was  sufe^ 
was  to  have  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of-  lilt 
Exchequer)  embodied  in  tbe  BilL  HtWiv 
quite  sure,  and  all  who  knew  his  bon-. 
friend  must  feel  satisfied,  that  his  hon;. 
friend  the  member  for  Wexford,  never 
countenanced  or  supported  violence  *  or 
outrage.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  one 
of  the  Representatives  for  the  Untversity 
of  Dublin,  had  objected  to  that  part  of- 
the  Amendment  which  spoke  of  the  reu- 
sistance  to  the  collection  of  tithes  by  force' 
and  violence  as  tending  to  throw  a  slitr 
upon  tbe  Clergy ;  but  he  could  assure  the* 
hon.  and  learned  Member  that  bis  hon. 
friend  near  him  had  no  such  tntentieo* 

Mr.  Lamhert  wished  only  to  say,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  put  himsell 
forward  m  making  unnecessary  altOMtions 
in  the  Bill;  and  in  what  he-  dki  piopose' 
he  was  actuated  by  the  best  intentioos. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  had  no  ob-* 
jection  to  the  first  part  of  the  Amendmrat, 
but  he  trusted  that  his  bon.  Mend  would 
allow  the  second  part  to  stand  over  till' 
they  came  to  the  17th  clause  of  tbe  Bill. 

Mr.  Warburian  said,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  mistake  about  the  37th  of  Georfe* 
drd.  That  Act  comprehended  both 
confederacies  and  the  combinations  re* 
specting  tithes,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
the  propositHNi  of  the  right  hon.  QentieflMB 
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would  meet  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  present  clause. 

The  Question  was  put  on  the  first  part 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wexford's  amend- 
ment, and  the  Gallery  was  cleared. 

During  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  the 
foUowing  debate  took  place. 

Mr.  Shaw  proposed  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
move  the  substance  of  the  Amendment 
that  he  should  move  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  clause,  comprehending  all  civil  pro- 
cesses, without  specifying  tithe. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  words  of  the  clause 
then  under  consideration ;  which  required 
a  *'  district  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance 
and  insubordination"  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  could  apply  to  it  the  provisions 
of  the  Act;  and  then  called  upon  the 
Committee  to  say  whether  it  was  not  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  add  to  that  clause 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not  pro- 
claim the  district  merely  because  tithe 
was  not  paid  within  it.  Did  it  mean  that 
if  cess  or  rent  or  any  other  payment  was 
withheld,  except  that  of  tiihe,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  proclaim  the  dis- 
trict ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  called  upon 
the  Solicitor  General  to  say  whether  such 
would  not  be  the  natural  inference,  and 
whether  such  an  amendment  was  not  ridi- 
culous and  absurd. 

The  Solicitor  General  certainly  consi- 
dered the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  not  pro- 
claim a  district  as  the  clause  originally 
stood,  merely  because  tithe  was  not  paid, 
and  that  the  Amendment  would  certainly 
encumber  the  clause,  and  might  give  rise 
to  the  inference  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  clause  would  stand  much  better 
without  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Wynn  urged  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  absurdity  of  dividing  in 
favour  of  a  clause  which  the  Solicitor 
General  declared  would  be  injurious  to 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  called  upon  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  Stanley)  to  state  his  views 
of  the  effect  of  the  Amendment,  as  he 
(Mr.  Stanley)  had  himself  submitted  to 
the  Committee  an  amendment,  which  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  understood  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  now  put  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  certainly  his 
opinion  was,that  the  clauae  would  be  better 
without  the  Amendment,  and  that  the 
Gofemment  agreed  to  it  merely  in  de- 


ference to  the  opinion  of  one  hon.  Gen« 
tleman. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  .Laiii>* 
bert's  Amendment:  Ayes  284;  Noes  81 
—Majority  203. 

On  the  Question  that  the  clansd  as 
amended  stand  part  of  the  BilL 

Mr.  O'Connell  expressed  an  earnest 
wish,  that  such  an  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  clause  as  would  give  the 
public  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  was  wise  or  expedient  that  any  district 
proclaimed  under  the  Act  should  be; 
brought  within  its  operation.  He  wished 
that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  give  public  notice  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject;  and  far- 
ther, that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shoald, 
with  respect  to  any  proclaimed  district,  be 
bound  to  lay  before  Parliament,  if  sittings 
an  account  of  all  felonies  within  two  or 
three  months,  at  the  selection  of  the  Go* 
vernment,  committed  within  such  district* 
To  effect  this  ol^ect  he  moved  as  a  proviso 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  required  to 
lay  before  Parliament,  or  to  publish  in 
The  Dublin  Gazette  if  Parliament  be  not 
sitting  at  the  time,  an  account  of  all  fe- 
lonies and  crimes  committed  within  any 
proclaimed  district. 

Lord  Althorp  objected  to  the  Amend* 
ment,  because  he  thought  it  both  invidious 
and  unnecessary — invidious,  because  it 
proceeded  upon  the  suspicion  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  improperly  exercise 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Bill ; 
and  unnecessary,  because  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  any  Gentleman,  if  he  thought 
6t,  to  move  for  the  production  of  such  a 
return  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
described. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  drawn 
this  Amendment  after  the  last  part  of  the 
last  clause  had  been  agreed  to,  he  would 
probably  have  added  a  sentence,  calling 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  declare  that  he 
had  not  proclaimed  a  county  for  non-pay- 
ment or  refusal  of  payment  of  rent,  countr 
cess,  or  parochial  rates.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  construction  of  the  last 
clause,  which  declared  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  not  proclaim  a  county 
'*  merely  for  non-payment  of  tithes."  As 
he  was  not  to  make  proclamation  for  such 
a  reason  '*  merely,"  it  followed  of  course 
by  implication  that  he  might  do  so  for 
other  causes.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  certaiuly  mean  to  imppse 
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on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  same  restriction 
with  regard  to  rent  and  county  cess  as  that 
now  imposed  on  him  with  regard  to  tithes, 
and  the  Amendment  should  be  altered 
accordingly. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  if  he  were  in 
the  vein  for  pleasantry,  he  should  certainly 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  was  not — the  matter 
was  too  serious  for  him.  He  had  certainly 
voted  for  the  last  amendment,  which  he 
must  admit  was  as  nonsensical  as  any  he 
had  ever  supported.  His  fear  was,  that 
the ''  tithe  non-payment  "exemption  would 
be  got  over  by  some  other  pretext  being 
alleged  as  to  tne  ground  of  proclamation. 
It  was  to  guard  against  such  a  pretence 
that  he  had  moved,  and  would  persist  in, 
his  Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment; Ayes  77;  Noes  235  —  Majority 
158. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  moved  the  following 
Amendment  to  the  Clause — :  '^  Provided 
always  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
taken  to  empower  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
any  other  authority,  to  declare  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance or  insubordination,  or  to  require  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." — The  Committee  again  divided  : 
Ayes  36;  Noes  251  —  Majority  215. 

Clause  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

The  fifth  Clause,  declaring  that  "  The 
Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamation  shall  warn 
the  inhabitants  to  abstain  from  seditious 
and  other  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to 
continue  in  their  houses  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  sixth  Clause  which  enacts  "  That 
every  county,  county  of  a  city,  county  of 
a  town,  or  part  thereof  respectively,  so 
proclaimed,  shall  be  considered  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  proclaimed 
district  within  this  Act,  from  the  day  on 
which  such  proclamation  shall  be  published 
within  such  proclaimed  district,  by  affixing 
a  copy  thereof  on  some  public  place  with- 
in the  same  district,"  was  read. 

Mr.  Barron  thought  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  given  by  this  clause  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  proclaimed  district  to 
know  that  it  was  proclaimed.  Two  days, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  insert  after  the  words  **  from  the 
day  "  the  words  '*after  that ;"  so  that  the 
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district  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
proclaimed  district  till  the  second  day 
after  that  proclamation  was  issued. 

The  Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  Amendment,  for  he  recollected,  that 
the  county  of  Cork  was  one  district, 
and  its  opposite  extremes  were  150  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  Again,  the  county 
of  Tipperary  was  very  extensive ;  and  yet, 
by  this  clause,  a  proclamation  made  at 
Carrick-upon-Suir  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  sufficient  notice  to  the  people  at  Se^ 
nagh,  eighty  miles  distant,  that  the  county 
was  proclaimed.  He  contended  that  the 
proclamation  should  be  posted  upon  the 
doors  of  every  Protestant  Church  and 
Catholic  Chapel  within  the  district.  Any* 
thing  so  monstrous  as  this  clause  was 
never  yet  fabricated. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  opinion 
that  the  notice  given  in  this  clause  was 
sufficient.  When  a  fact  so  important  as 
the  proclamation  of  a  disturbed  district 
took  place  in  one  part  of  the  county,  would 
it  not  be  communicated  with  all  the 
speed  of  horses  to  every  other  part  of  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  alter  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  clause  in  the  following  manner — ''  by 
affixing  a  copy  thereof  on  some  public 
place,  in  each  barony,  within  the  same 
district." 

An  Hon,  Member  proposed  that  a  copy 
should  be  affixed  on  each  police  station  in 
each  barony. 

Mr.  Stanley  objected  to  this  alteration 
as  it  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  conviction.  In  some  baronies 
there  were  nine  or  ten  police  stations,  and 
unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  eopies  had 
been  affixed  on  the  whole  number  of  police 
stations  no  conviction  could  be  had  under 
the  Act. 

Mr.  O'Conne// said,  that  that  difficulty 
might  be  obviated  by  employing  one  police 
officer  to  affix  all  the  different  copies  to 
the  different  police  stations. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  last  amendment 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
would  render  the  clause  inoperative  in 
many  places.  He  knew  of  many  counties 
of  towns  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
barony. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  Clause  as  amended  directed  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  seventh  Clause  was  read   which 
2C 
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enacts,  that  *'  when  any  tuch  pFOclamation 
shall  have  been  issued,  all  justices,  con- 
stables, peace-officers,  and  others  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  process  of  law  may 
properly  belong,  and  also  all  commissioned 
officers  commanding  his  Majesty's  forces 
in  Ireland,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  such 
other  persons  as  such  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
other  chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire* 
land  shall  think  fit  to  authorize  in  that 
behalf,  shall,  and  each  of  them  is  hereby 
required  and  enjoined  to  take  the  most 
Yigorous  and  effectual  measures  for  sup- 
pressing insurrectionary  and  other  disturb- 
ances and  outrages  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
which  may  be  specified  in  such  proclama- 
tion respectively,  and  to  search  for,  arrest, 
and  detain  for  trial  under  this  Act,  every 
person  who  shall  be  charged  with  any 
offence  which  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  cognizable  by  or  before  any 
court  hereinafter  empowered  and  author- 
ized to  try  such  offence." 

Mr.  Stanley  proposed  to  omit  the  words 
*'  and  such  other  persons  as  such  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  Governor,  or 
Governors,  of  Ireland,  shall  think  fit  to 
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a  magistrate,  or  a  person  ictiDg  «iiJl«r  flMi 
warrant  of  a  magistrate*  He  iNmted  to 
exclude  military  officers  altogolhar  horn 
the  clause;  for  he  objected  to  give  aay 
man  who,  within  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, might,  in  the  ordinary  cooiee  of 
his  duty,  be  on  his  voyage  to  the  mort 
remote  settlement  in  India,  the  tremeiidoae 
power  of  arresting  and  detaining  anolher, 
it  might  be,  upon  his  mere  caprice.  Ageiaet 
the  justice,  the  constable,  and  the  peiee 
officer,  if  they  grossly  misconducted  then^ 
selves,  some  redress  might  be  obtained  by 
the  sufferer,  as  they  were  at  home  and  en 
the  spot ;  but  how  was  redresa  to  be  ob- 
tained afj^inst  an  officer  who  night  be 
thousands  of  leagues  away  fiem  Irelaodf 
He  moved  the  omission  of  the  words  whtah 
he  had  already  mentioned^ 

The  S(dicitar  Omkoral  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ihoald 
object  to  give  that  power  to  officers  of  the 
Army  which  he  was  not  unwilUog  to  ifhat 
to  police  officers  and  constablee^ 

Mr.  (yConn§U  was  old  enough  to  lecel- 
lect  the  time  when  commissioned  oflitin 
had  the  power  to  arrest  in  Irelandi  and  he 


authorize  in  that  behalf."  The  intention  |  was  sorry  to  say,  that  they  had  nied  that 
of  Government  was,  to  limit  the  power  ,  power  too  often  for  the  purpose  of  pio- 
given  by  this  clause  to  a  particular  class  j  moting  the  most  immoral  lust  and  de- 
of  public  officers,  and  not  to  give  to  the  j  bauchery.  He  was  not  sufficiently  ac« 
Lord  Lieutenant  the  power  of  appointing   quainted  with  the  Army  to  know  whether 


any  persons  to  execute  the  Act,  save  those 
specifically  named  here. 

Mr.  0*Connell  thought  that,  besides 
the  words  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  to  be  omitted,  the  words  "  and 
also  all  commissioned  officers  commanding 
his  Majesty's  forces  in  Ireland,  or  any  part 
thereof,''  should  be  erased  from  the  clause. 
The  words  which  he  wished  to  strike  out 
were  not  strict  enough  to  exclude  officers 
in  yeomanry  corps.  The  clause,  as  it 
now  stood,  included  yeomanry  officers, 
and  those  persons  were  authorized  *'  to 
search  for,  arrest,  and  detain  for  trial, 
under  this  Act,  every  person  who  shall 
be  charged  with  any  offence  under  it." 

An  Ho?i,  Member  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin's  objection 
might  be  got  rid  of  by  letting  the  clause 
run — **  officers  commanding  his  Majesty's 
forces  of  the  line  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to  giving  this 
power  to  military  officers  at  all.  He 
thought  that  no  man  should  have  power 
''  to  search  for,  arrest,  and  detain  for  trial " 
any  person  *'  who  should  be  charged  with 
any  offence  '*  under  this  Act,  unless  he  was 


our  officers  had  greatly  improved  in  mo- 
rality since  that  period,  it  they  had  Hot, 
this  power  ought  not  to  be  granted  to 
them. 

Mr.  Sheil  observed  by  this  clause  the 
same  officer  might  first  arrest  a  man  ujion 
a  charge,  and  then  try  him  for  it  after- 
wards. He  was  proceeding  to  condemn 
this  arrangement,  when  he  was  interroiited 
by, 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  said,  that  a  short  ex« 
planation  which  he  was  about  to  make 
would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary,  and 
would  render  his  further  argument  on  this 
point  at  least  unnecessary.  In  the  Courts- 
martial  clause  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment, in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  hon.  Members,  who  thought 
that  the  Army  ought  not  to  be  brought 
unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the  peo- 
ple, to  introduce  an  amendment  incapa- 
citating officers  who  were  in  military 
service  in  the  proclaimed  districts  firoa 
sitting  as  members  on  a  Court-martial  for 
the  trial  of  offenders.  AiUr  the  altention 
should  be  made  in  that  elauiai 
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that  no  officer  under  the  rank  of  Captain 
should  sit  on  these  Courts-martial,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  add  these 
words-— ''who  shall  within  one  month 
have  been  in  regular  military  service  within 
the  district."  It  was  also  the  intention 
of  Government  to  send  officers  of  high 
rank  to  serve  on  these  Courts-martial.  It 
might  be  right  to  add,  that  for  the  saice  of 
giving  them  information,  there  would  be 
added  to  them  officers  of  rank  who  had 
served   in   Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheil:  The  explanation  just  made 
took  away  the  objection  which  he  had 
been  about  to  urge,  and  showed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  protracted  resistance  which  the 
Irish  Members  had  made  to  this  Bill.  The 
Ministers  were  coming  forward  every  hour 
with  fresh  mitigations  and  modifications 
of  it,  and  he  hoped  to  see  it  mitigated  and 
modified  much  further  than  it  was  at 
present.  The  words  of  the  clause  were — 
^'Bvery  person  who  shall  be  charged  with 
any  offence."  He  thought  they  should  be 
*'  who  shall  be  charged  on  oath  with  any 
offence."  He  thought  that  all  the  execu- 
tive part  of  this  Bill  should  be  performed 
by  the  police,  and  not  by  the  soldiery. 
That  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  Army 
from  being  brought  into  collision  with  the 
people, 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  limit  this  power  to  officers  of  the  line, 
as  it  was  supposed  the  words  would  include 
yeomanry. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  40  ;  Noes  205 : — Majority 
165. 

Mr.  0* Conne// said,  as  the  clause  was 
important,  he  hoped  that  the  Chairman 
might  then  report  progress. 

Mr.  Divett  objected  to  the  Committee 
reporting  progress  at  so  early  an  hour. 
The  debate  upon  this  question  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  reading — it  had  been 
followed  up  on  the  second  reading — it  had 
been  continued  in  the  Committee  on  every 
clause,  to  the  interruption  of  all  other 
business — and  it  ought  not  to  be  thus 
easily  adjourned  night  after  night.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  a  positive 
progress  with  it.  In  justice  to  the  country 
— in  justice  to  the  suffering  people  of 
Ireland — to  the  other  great  questions  of 
public  interest,  on  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  anxiously  bent — this  system 
of  delay  should  be  strenuously  resisted. 
He  must  suggest,  that  if  greater  progress 
were  not  made,  they  could  not,  in  justice 


to  their  constituents,  claim  the  usual  recen 
at  Easter. 

Mr.  ffConnell  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Exeter  had  made  a  most  unfounded  attack 
on  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  first 
part  of  the  opposition  of  that  evening, 
which  had  occupied  many  hours,  he  had 
discountenanced  as  much  as  any  man;  and 
now  when  he  and  his  countrymen,  who 
were  to  suffer  by  that  Bill — that  Bill 
which  even  its  supporters  termed  arbitrary 
despotic,  and  cruel — when  the^  were 
battling  to  obtain  some  little  modification 
of  its  harshness  and  its  tyranny^  they 
were  to  be  reproached  in  this  manner !  It 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  throw  oat 
these  taunts.  If  the  public  time  were 
unnecessarily  occupied,  who  was  to 
blame  ?  Why,  nobody  but  the  Ministen 
who  introduced  such  an  atrocious  measure. 
There  were  two  great  principles  of  the  Bill 
•—the  right  of  search,  and  the  power  of 
arrest  and  detention  without  evidence  and 
without  oath — ^which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
combat  to  the  utmost.  They  were  powers 
of  a  monstrous  character,  and  such  at 
ought  never  to  be  heard  of  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  Divett  said,  he  had  not  made  an 
unfounded  accusatioh.  He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  Bill, 
but  that  it  was  not  right  they  should  report 
progress  at  so  early  an  hour.  No  one 
regretted  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  more 
than  he  did;  but  having  once  made  up 
their  minds  to  that  necessity,  and  that 
the  Bill  ought  to  pass,  he  thought  they 
should  sit  there  till  a  later  hour,  that  they 
might  afford  time  hereafter  for  the  other 
business  of  the  country. 

Sir  John  Sebright,  though  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  personal  allusions,  could 
not,  however,  help  obserring  that  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  had  been  almost 
entirely  engrossed  by  Irish  questions.  He 
would  second  the  recommendation  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  which  he 
advised  Ministers  to  act  upon  with  firm- 
ness. Not  a  day,  he  continued,  passed 
without  his  receiving  complaints  from  his 
constituents  and  others  respecting  the 
want  of  firmness  shown  by  Ministers  in 
yielding  points  of  the  kind  then  under 
consideration.  By  such  weakness  it  was 
that  the  public  time  was  wasted. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  at  that  hour  it  was  not 
fitting  to  order  the  Chairman  to  report 
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progress.  He  should  therefore  resist  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  Philw  Howard  said»  that  he  had 
been  in  the  House  the  i^hole  of  the  evening 
and  he  mast  say,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
observation  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  had  confined  himself  to  the 
question  before  the  House.  He  thought, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  come  to 
some  compromise  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. Perhaps  the  hon.  Member,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  would  consent  to  sit 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  No  good,  he  was 
sure,  could  result  from  prolonging  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  carried  on  in  such  an 
angry  spirit. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  that  if  the 
House  sat  at  that  hour  to  discuss  that  most 
important  clause,  it  would  be  a  sorry  dis- 
cussion indeed.  There  were  many  parts 
of  the  clause  of  a  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, and  would  require  the  calmest  and 
most  serious  deliberation. 

The  Committee  went  on  discussing  the 
seventh  clause,  which,  with  verbal  amend- 
ments was  agreed  to,  as  was  the  eighth 
clause. 

House  resumed,  Committee  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  19,   1833. 

Miinms.]  Petitioni  preientcd.  By  the  Duke  of  Cumdxr- 
LAND»  ftom  Uie  Hundred  of  Guertliog,  Suuex,  against 
tha  Beer  Act— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  tram  St 
Clement's  Danes,  Westminster,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  House 
and  Window  Taxes. — By  the  Marquess  of  Lavbdown, 
fhxn  the  Retailers  of  Beer  in  Burnley,  and  its  Yidnity, 
for  a  Revision  of  the  Boer  Act— By  the  Earl  of  Har- 
RowBY,  the  Earl  of  Esskx,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
IVom  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  a  Number  of  other  Places, 
—for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  SurriKLD,  Earl  Fitzwilllam, 
and  the  Bfarquess  of  Lansdown,  firoin  Northampton,  and 
other  Places,— fbr  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. — By  the  Earl 
of  Rodxn,  ftom  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of  Down  and 
Meath,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Chapel  at  D'OIier 
Street.  Dublin,— against  the  Church  Reform  Bill  (Ire- 
land). 

Emancipatiok  of  the  Jews.]  The 
Marquess  of  Westminster  rose  to  present 
to  their  Lordships  a  Petition,  of  which 
he  had  previously  given  notice,  most  nu- 
merously and  respectably  signed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the 
extension  of  civil  rights  to  the  Jews.  He 
was  aware  that  strong  prejudices  existed 
against  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the 
privileges  for  which  they  sought ;  but 
thoae  were  prejudices  which  he  was  sure 
would  give  way  before  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age^  and  the  wise  and  liberal 


legislation  which  of  late  yean  had  die* 
tinguished  the  British  Paniament. .  TIm 
present  petition  was  one  of  great,  impoitp 
ance ;  but  as  it  might  be  expected  that  at 
no  distant  time  a  measure  would  come  up 
to  their  Lordships  from  the  other  Honaey 
having  for  its  object  the  aocompliahing  of 
that  for  which  the  petitionera  prayed,  ht 
should  for  the  present  abstain  from  oo 
cupying  much  of  their  Lordships'  time 
or  attention.  The  petition  which  he  tben 
held  in  his  hand  was  signed  by  no  leu 
than  1,500  persons,  most  of  whom  weie 
of  the  highest  respectability^  though  be- 
longing to  almost  every  profession  mid 
class  of  men  in  society — merchants,  ahop* 
keepers,  lawyers,  and  clergymen.  •  Be 
conceived  that  this  was  a  subject  upon 
which  the  Legislature  should  immediatelj 
come  to  some  final  determination.  U 
should  either  adopt  the  principle  of  ad» 
mitting  all  classes  of  persooi,  vhateter 
might  be  their  religious  opinions,  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  Urn  benents  of  the. Con* 
stitution ;  or  it  should  adopt  the  contary 
principle,  of  excluding  aU  classes  of  per- 
sons whatever,  who  were  not  memnera 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  said,  that 
one  or  other  of  these  principles  ought 
to  be  adopted.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
all  persons  whatever  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  in  civil  rifffata, 
without  regard  to  their  religious  opinioiM, 
be  those  what  they  might,  with  this  single 
exception — that  persons  should  not  be 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution, whose  admission  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  or  be  likely 
to  excite  dissension  and  animosity  among 
the  people  at  large,  or  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  institutionsof  the  State.  He  thought, 
since  they  had  admitted  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters — ^but  above  all  Socinians 
— to  a  participalion  in  the  Constitution, 
they  ought  to  admit  the  Jews  to  all  its 
privileges,  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  they  had,  at  all  times,  conducted 
themselves  with  perfect  loyalty  towards 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  uniformly  remarkable 
for  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  demeanour. 
He  wished  also  to  call  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Jews 
had  been  emancipated  in  Hanover,  in  Ja- 
maica, in  Canada,  and  in  other  British  de- 
pendencies, without  there  ever  having  been 
the  slightest  reason  to  repent  that  such  a 
concession  had  been  made  to  them.  The 
persecution  which  the  Jewa  msdand  imA 
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beenlongenough;  it  had  lasted  1,800  years; 
and  it  was  time  that  such  a  persecution 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Several 
charges  he  knew  had  been  made  against 
the  Jews,  but  he  thought  they  had  been 
ably  refuted.  He  was  unwilling  to  tres- 
pass on  their  Lordships'  time,  but,  as  the 
subject  had  been  mentioned  in  another 
place,  he  would  read  to  their  Lordships 
some  part  of  that  refutation.  The  noble 
Marquess  accordingly  read  a  long  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  I.  L.  Goldsmid, 
the  chairman  of  the  association  for  ob- 
taining for  British  Jews  a  participation  in 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British 
Constitution,  by  Hyman  Hurwitz,  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  London, 
stating  that  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
had  been  answered  1,700  years  ago  by 
Josephus,  and  were  as  erroneous  now  as 
they  were  then. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  the 
present  was  not  the  proper  time  for 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  general 
question  to  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  permit  him 
to  say  thus  much,  that  the  argument 
founded  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  and  on  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  political  power, 
was  one  which  did  not  apply  to  the  subject 
now  before  the  House.  True  it  was,  that 
when  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
repealed,  they  ceased  to  be  exclusively 
a  Church  of  England  Legislature,  and 
when  the  penal  laws  affecting  Roman 
Catholics  were  repealed,  they  ceased  to  be 
an  exclusively  Protestant  Legislature ;  but 
they  had  not  yet,  ostensibly  at  least,  ceased 
to  be  a  Christian  Legislature. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Suffield  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  the  town  of  Manchester,  which,  his 
Lordship  stated,  was  also  very  numerously 
and  respectably  signed.  The  petitioners 
considered,  that  all  laws  ought  to  be 
abolished  which  interfered  with  the  right 
of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  they 
stated  also,  that  no  ground  existed  for  the 
continuance,  as  regarded  the  Jews,  of 
these  disabling  laws,  which  were  neither 
equitable  nor  founded  in  sound  policy; 
and  they  appealed  to  their  Lordships  to 
look  at  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  resident  in  this  kingdom,  whether 
they  had  not  been  obedient  to  the  laws  of 


the  State,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large;  and,  finally,  they 
prayed  that  the  laws  which  imposed  civit 
disabilities  upon  the  Jews  might  be  re- 
pealed. He  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
respectability  and  character  of  many  of  the 
persons  whose  signatures  were  attached  to 
this  petition,  which  was  well  deserving 
the  serious  attention  and  consideration 
of  their  Lordships.  There  was  only  one 
fact,  in  addition  to  those  stated  by  the 
noble  Marquess  of  which  he  wished  to 
remind  their  Lordships.  It  was  this:  In 
consequence  of  an  application  which  was 
made  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  regarding^ 
the  particular  tenets  held  by  the  Jews,  he 
ordered  a  Sanhedrim  to  assemble  at  Paris, 
with  a  view  to  declare,  for  his  information, 
what  were  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews  respecting  their  social  and 
political  relations.  The  Sanhedrim  as- 
sembled in  1807,  and  it  was  composed  of 
eighty  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  result  of  their  Report 
was,  that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived — that  they  had  ever  been  loyal 
to  the  kings  of  those  countries  in  which 
they  had  settled — and  had  given  their 
support  to  the  Governments  which  afforded 
them  protection.  Such  having  been  the 
result  of  that  memorable  inquiry,  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  good  and  substan- 
tial reason  could  be  assigned  for  with- 
holding from  the  Jews  a  free  participation 
in  those  civil  rights  which  were  enjoyed  by 
all  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Education  (Ireland).]  The  Earl  of 
Roden  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Petitions  from  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
Presbyterians  of  Ballymena,  praying  for  a 
change  in  the  national  system  of  Education 
in  Ireland ;  and  from  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  Conservative  Society  of  Irelandf 
to  the  same  effect.  He  had  also  a  petition 
to  present  from  a  parish  in  the  county 
Fermanagh,  praying  that  the  new  system 
of  education  might  not  be  imposed  upon 
them,  and  that  either  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Kildare-street  Society  be  sub- 
stituted, or  some  other  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  Before  moving  that,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions to  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl 
accordingly  addressed  the  House  in  nearly 
the  following  terms :— 
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My  Lords — Having  felt  it  my  duty,  a 
few  evenings  since,  to  give  notice  of  my 
intention  of  submitting  to  your  Lordships' 
consideration  the  petitions  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  system  of  national  education  in 
Ireland,  which  now  lie  upon  your  Table, 
I   must  solicit  your    attention    at    some 
length  to  the  subject.     Although   I  feel 
extremely  anxious  that  this  subject,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  deep 
and   vital  importance,   should  obtain  an 
early  discussion,  I  also  feel  most  anxious 
not   to  press   it  forward   except  in   the 
presence  of  the  parties  interested.     But 
now  seeing  the    most  reverend    Prelate 
opposite,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,   in  his   place,    I 
propose  to  make  some  remarks  to  your 
Lordships,  by  which  I  shall  give  the  very 
reverend   Prelate   an   opporiunity  of  in- 
forming the  House  what  have  been  the 
results  of  that  system  of  education  which, 
twelve  months  since,   was  brought  into 
operation — a  system  which,  it  was  stated 
by   the   Government,   was  to  benefit  all 
classes,  by  imparting  a  united  education 
to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.     In 
what  I  have  to  address  to  your  Lordships 
I  shall  be  as  brief  as  pussii)]c ;   but  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  various 
documents,   I   trust   your  Lordships  will 
bear   with   me,   while   f   lay  before  you 
statements  founded  upon  authority  that 
cannot   be   questioned.     I   think  I  shall 
be  able  to  prove  to  your  Lordships,  that 
this  system,  which  was  adopted  as  a  na- 
tional system  of  education,  is  one  of  an 
exclusive   nature,   and  that  its  tendency 
IS   rather   to   separate  than  combine  the 
diflerent  classes  in  Ireland.     I  must,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  instance,  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention   to  this  fact— that  there 
was,  previously  to  thissystembcingadopted, 
another  system  in  operation,  and  which, 
from  1816  to  1831,  formed  the  national 
system   of   education    in   Ireland.     It   is 
almost  unneccssarv  for  me  to  inform  your 
Lordships,  that  the  society  to  which  1  allude 
was  called  the  Kildarc-strect  Society.     It 
received  for  a  series  of  years  annual  grants 
from  Government ;   and  I  do  not  think 
I   am   going   too   far   when    I   say,   that 
the   system  worked  well,   and  conferred 
important   benefits    upon    all   classes    of 
society.     But,  your  Lordships  must  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  1831  his  Majesty's 
Government  stated  it  to  be  their  opinion, 
that  the  system  was  of  too  exclusive  a 
nature,    and  that  they  must  change  it 


altogether,  in  order  to  unite  and  combine 
under  one  system,  persons  of  every  religiouB 
denomination.     It  will  be  more  accurate, 
perhaps,   if  I  refer  to  the  words  of  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.   Stanley,    the   right  hon.   Secretary 
for  Ireland,  on  the  formation  of  this  new 
plan,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
who,  as  your  Lordships  know,  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new   Board, 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  the  system  was  to   be  adapted   to 
the  views  of  persons  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions;  that  it  was  a  ^rand  plan   of 
national  education,  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  which  would  be,  to  unite  in  the  same 
schools  children  of  all  creeds.     It  will  be 
necessary,  continued  the  noble  Earl,  to 
remind  your  Lordships,  that,  at  the  period 
his  Majesty's  Government  thought  fit  to 
withdraw   the   grant    from   the   Kildare- 
street  Society,  1,621  schools  were  receiving 
aid   from    its   funds  and;   that   137,639 
children  were  receiving  instruction,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics. 
However,  there  was  one  great  fault  found 
with  this  society— or  as  it  was  described 
in  the  letter  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  there  was  a  vital  defect  in  the 
system,  and  that  defect  was,  that  under  it 
was  permitted  the  use  of  the  unmutilated 
Word  of  (jod.     11  is  Majesty's  Ministers 
sacrificed  the  Kildare-street  Society,  not 
because   the   feelings  of  the  great  mass 
of  the    Roman    Catholics  were   opposed 
to  it,   inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  attended  not  merely  the  schools 
of  the  Kildare-street  Society,  but  those 
under  the  Hibernian  School  Society,  where 
the   use   of  the  Bible  was  more  strictly 
enforced  than  in  the  Kildare-street  schools; 
but    his    Majesty's    Ministers    sacrifiiced 
the  society  upon  the  representation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland — who 
have  ever  been  opposed  to  allowing  the 
children  of  their  creed  to  be  instructed 
in  God's  Holy  Word.     It  may  be  urged 
by  noble  Lords  opposite,  that  few  petitions 
have  been  presented   in  this  Parliament 
against  the  measure.     I  cannot,  however, 
imagine  that  any  forcible  argument  can 
be  deduced  from  that  fact.     In  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  petitions  from  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the   empire   crowded   your 
Lordships'  Table.      The    petitioners    set 
forth,  that  the  system  was  fraught  with 
mischief — that  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
pagate error,  and  was  sure  to  prevent  the 
knowledge  of  truth  from  reaching;  thoao 
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who  were  mo8t  aoxiout  to  obtaio  it. 
These  petitions  were  numerously  and  most 
respectably  signed;  and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  in  this  House  some  of  the  petitioners 
charged  with  being  actuated  by  private 
motives,  while  others  were  charged  with 
being  influenced  by  factious  views.  And 
why,  my  Lords,  should  they  have  been  so 
accused?  Have,  or  have  not  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  the  petitions  been  veri- 
fied? I  am  sorry,  my  Lords,  to  state, 
that  the  fears  expressed  as  to  the  results 
of  the  experiment  have  been  too  unhappily 
realized.  Now,  my  Lords,  1  shall  show 
presently,  that  this  system  of  education  is 
so  exclusive  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  can  ever  afford  combined  edu- 
cation to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  impossible,  I  say,  that  Protestants 
can  consent  to  send  their  children  to  these 
national  schools — schools  which  in  a  great 
many  instances  are  held  in  chapels,  mon- 
asteries, and  nunneries.  I  am  prepared 
to  show,  that  the  Board  of  Education 
granted  in  several  instances  pecuniary 
assistance  to  schools  which  were  held 
in  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  chapels, 
where  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  are  of  course  inculcated.  1  charge 
the  Board  with  having  granted,  out  of  the 
public  monies,  sums  for  imparting  an 
exclusive  system  of  education  —  out  of 
funds,  be  it  remembered,  that  were  placed 
at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  system  that  would  combine  children 
of  all  religious  creeds.  I  charge  the  Board, 
moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
reverend  Prelate,  the  Archbishopof  Dublin, 
with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public 
money — I  charge  it  witli  giving  salaries  to 
schoolmasters,  in  some  instances  double, 
and  in  others  treble,  what  the  same 
persons  received  from  the  Kildare-street 
Society.  Persons  aware  of  the  fact  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an 
increase  of  salary  was  meant  as  a  bribe  to 
the  masters  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  Kildare-street  Society,  and  thus 
gave  an  appearance  of  popularity  to  the 
schools  under  the  Board.  The  first  thing 
to  which  I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships,  is  to  a  paper  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  setting  forth  all 
sums  granted  by  the  Board  to  the  several 
schools.  This  document  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  is  made  up  to 
the  llth  July,  1832.  It  is  not  my  fault 
tb$tt  we  have  not  got  a  .similar  Return  up 


to  the  present  period.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
new  system.  In  doing  so,  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  obliged  to  trust,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  individuals  residing  where 
the  schools  have  been  established;  and,  as 
my  correspondents  are  highly  respectable 
persons,  I  make  no  doubt  that  my  informa- 
tion is  accurate.  The  first  sum  I  find  upon 
this  list,  is  a  grant  to  the  Mendicity  So- 
ciety. It  would  appear  from  the  Return 
as  if  the  Board  had  granted  a  salary  of 
100/.  a-year  to  the  teacher  of  the  Mendicity 
Society  Schools.  In  communicating  with 
some  persons  connected  with  the  Mendicity 
Society,  I  discovered  that  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  this,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sum  had  never  been  re- 
ceived. I  have  it  from  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  a  member  of  the  Mendicity 
Committee ;  and  I  received  from  him  a 
statement  of  the  proceedings  between  the 
Society  and  the  Education  Board,  in  which 
he  denied  that  the  head  of  the  Mendicity 
Society  Schools  had  received  aid.  It  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  an  application  made 
to  the  Board,  and  the  forms  that  were  re- 
quired. The  application,  which  was  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Mendicity 
Society,  was,  in  fact,  got  up  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Education  Board.  There 
were  two  public  meetings  of  the  Society 
held  on  the  subject;  and  during  the  dis- 
cussions, which  were  public,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  was  present ; 
and  though  the  grant  was  ordered  by  the 
Board,  it  has  never  since  been  applied  for 
by  the  Society ;  if,  therefore,  ^n  applica- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  returns,  was  ever 
made,  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
position, or,  perhaps,  forgery,  practised. 
The  next  school  to  which  I  shall  refer  is 
that  of  Carlow,  the  teacher  of  which  re- 
ceives 25/.  a-year  from  the  Board ;  that 
is,  exclusively,  a  Roman  Catholic  free 
school,  and  one  of  a  very  numerous  class 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  reading  all  the  com- 
munications which  I  have  had  from  several 
parts ;  they  are,  it  is  true,  important,  but 
they  are  too  long  to  be  read  in  detail. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  observations 
which  I  mean  to  make  might,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  gleaned  from  those  letters,  and 
I  am  ready  to  show  them  in  private  to  any 
noble  Lord  who  may  have  a  desire  to  see 
a  confirmation  of  my  remarks.  The  school 
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of  Carlo w  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  free- 
school,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  there  is  also  a  female 
school  in  the  same  place,  conducted  on 
similar  principles,  and  both  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
grant  has  likewise  been  given  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  female  school  in  the  town  of 
Clonakilty  :  this  school  is  kept  by  a  man, 
and,  like  the  others,  exclusively  Catholic ; 
and,  under  such  superintendence,  it  is  im- 
possible it  ever  can  become  a  medium  of 
combined  education.  The  school  at  Barron 
is  another  establishment  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Board :  there  are  100  Roman 
Catholics  and  three  Protestants  in  it ;  it 
is  a  chapel-school,  and  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, I  may  say,  is  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  another  school  at  Clon- 
more,  in  which  there  are  about  four  Pro- 
testant children ;  though  the  signatures  to 
the  application  for  assistance  contained 
some  Protestant  names,  which,  I  must 
inform  your  Lordships,  were  obtained  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  under  false 
pretences.  There  is  a  school  at  Ennis 
which  was  instituted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest ;  the  present  teachers  are  monks, 
and  the  system  of  education  is  purely  re- 
ligious ;  the  Board  has  given  to  this 
school  30/,  a-year  for  a  teacher,  although 
the  school  has  actually  been  set  up  in 
opposition  to  scriptural  education.  At 
Rahana,  a  school,  which  was  formerly 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Down,  is 
now  converted  to  similar  purposes.  A 
Catholic  school  for  females  has  been  set 
up  in  Maryborough,  and  twenty  Protest- 
ants signed  the  application,  but  they  did 
this  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
watchmaker,  has  since  declared,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  refuse  his  signature,  as  he 
had  frequent  occasion  to  travel  through 
the  country  repairing  clocks  and  watches. 
Several  of  those  who  signed  the  application 
have  since  regretted  that  they  did  so,  and 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  their  signatures, 
but  without  avail.  The  grant  has  been 
made.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  say- 
ing, that,  when  such  a  preference  is  given 
to  the  priests,  in  opposition  to  several 
scriptural  schools  established  in  Ireland, 
the  Board  and  the  Government  have 
neglected  their  duty,  and  are  instru- 
mental in  supporting  error  against  truth. 
There  is  at  Esker  an  extensive,  and  (judg- 
ing it  on  Romish  principles)  I  believe  anex- 
ceUent  school^-4)at  the  education  is  purely 


Roman  Catholic-*  all  the  children  aie 
Roman  Catholics :  in  the  body  of  the 
school  there  is  an  altar,  at  which  mass 
is  celebrated  every  morning,  the  Roman 
Catholic  catechism  is  read,  at  another 
period  of  the  day,  and  prayers,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  are  read  at 
two  other  stated  hours  in  the  day.  A  lady 
told  me,  also,  that,  upon  entering  that 
school,  the  first  book  she  perceived  wai  a 
little  volume  entitled  <*  Fifty  Reasons  for 
not  becoming  Protestants,''  and  this,  too, 
is  one  of  the  schools  patronised  by  the 
Board  of  Education!  There  is  another 
school,  under  the  Board,  at  Castlebar,  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholic.  At  the  Olynn 
school  there  are  but  two  Protestants,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  there 
read  daily  to  the  pupils.  I  might  enumer- 
ate several  other  schools  of  a  similar  cha* 
racter ;  in  all  they  amount,  I  believe,  to 
forty-nine.  I  have  now  laid  before  yonr 
Lordships  the  important  fact,  that  forty- 
nine  of  these  schools  are  purely  Roman 
Catholic,  where  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  exclusively  taught. 
These  schools,  I  have  shown,  are  either 
held  in  monasteries,  nunneries,  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  or  in  the  chapel-yards, 
and  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  strong 
case  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  what 
his  Majesty's  Government  promised  should 
be  a  system  of  a  combined  education,  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  a  most  exclusive 
nature.  But  it  is  said,  that  this  system 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  It 
undoubtedly  has,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should.  When  I  turn  to  the  list 
of  applications  for  aid  at  the  Board,  1  find 
the  names  of  209  applicants,  all  of  whom 
are  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Of  the  other 
applicantSytberearebuttwentyeightwhoare 
called  Protestant  clergymen,  and  amongst 
these  arc  some  Socinians  and  other  sece- 
ders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  How 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  come  to 
concur  in  it  1  know  not, unless  it  be,  that  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  are  all  under  their 
dominion.  The  effect  of  this  system  has 
been  the  giving  up  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  exclusively  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  virtually  depriving 
those  children  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  Protestants  can  unite 
in  a  svstem  which  seems  to  them  the  means 
of  propagating  and  supporting  a  religion 
against  the  errors  of  which  they  hare  been 
taught  to  protest*     It  is  impossible  tlitt 
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any  united  system  of  education  can  ever 
be  adopted  ivhere  there  is  no  common 
^und  to  stand  upon.  The  only  common 
ground  that  ever  can  be  discovered  is  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  unmutilated  scrip- 
tures of  truth.  That  was  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Kildare-street  Society;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  cutting  that  ground 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Society,  have 
made  the  breach  wider  than  it  ever  was 
before  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  these  respectable  individuals 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who 
took  the  same  views  of  this  subject  as  that 
entertained  by  myself  and  my  noble  friends^ 
that  we  did  all  in  our  power  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  to  prevent  the  system  from 
being  acted  upon ;  and  although  petitions 
have  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before 
stated,  this  Session  been  poured  in  against 
it,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that 
never  was  the  public  voice  more  loudly 
raised  against  it  than  at  present — never, 
in  fact,  did  the  public  pulse  beat  higher 
with  respect  to  this  system  than  at  this 
moment.  Can  any  person  doubt  what  the 
feeling  of  the  public  is  with  respect  to  it  ? 
Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty -two  Irish 
Prelates  have  protested  against  it,  and 
they  have  been  followed  and  imitated  by 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  a  body  composed  of 
persons  not  surpassed  in  respectability  and 
a  love  of  religion  by  any  class  whatever — 
men  devoted  to  those  principles  for  which 
their  forefathers  bled — and  whose  anxious 
desire  is,  that  their  fellow-countrymen 
should  not  be  debarred  from  the  blessings 
derivable  from  the  Word  of  God.  That 
enlightened  body  has  lifted  up  its  testimony 
against  this  system.  There  are  also  the 
Methodists — the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  —  the  Grand  Jurors  and  High 
Sheriffs — they  have  all  concurred  in  de- 
precating the  system.  We  find  also  many 
Prelates  of  the  Established  Church  in  this 
country  opposed  to  the  system — ^and  I  re- 
collect being  delighted  during  the  last 
Session  by  hearing  utterance  given  to  the 
truly  Christian  sentiments  entertained  by 
these  right  reverend  Prelates — sentiments 
which  did  equal  honour  to  their  heads  and 
hearts.  When  Scotland  heard  that  the 
Bible— that  book  which  her  children  so 
much  valued — was  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  people  of  Ireland,  how  did  she 
act?  She  sent  forth  her  indignant  re- 
monstrance against  such  a  proceeding; 
and  yet,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  and 


contrary  to  reason,  and  common  justice, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  continued  to 
force  their  plan  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Dr.  Chalmers,  speaking  in  his  own 
forcible  manner  upon  the  subject,  de- 
clared, ^*  that  the  proposed  system  of 
education  was  the  first  attempt  since  the 
Reformation  to  interfere  with  the  Scrip- 
tures by  a  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
he  could  not  approve  of  a  plan  which 
kept  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  hands  of 
children — those  Scriptures  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  true  religion."  Such, 
my  Lords,  are  the  sentiments  of  that  great 
man,  who  concurs  with  me  in  the  opinions 
I  have  ever  held,  and  continue  to  hold,  on 
this  great  and  important  subject.  All 
who  know  the  working  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  are  satisfied  that  the  system 
produced  great  benefits.  It  was  goine  on 
most  favourably  until  the  new  allies  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  —  the  Romish  hier- 
archy— became  alarmed  at  the  progress 
which  scriptural  knowledge  was  makine, 
and  having  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  we  find  the  effect  has 
been  the  production  of  this  new  Board 
— this  bantling  of  Romanism — this  motly 
crew — this  heterogeneous  mass — this  cage 
— I  will  not  say  of  unclean — but  of  many 
coloured  birds —  this  Board ,  I  repeat,  was  not 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  because  their 
children  attended  the  Kildare-street  So- 
ciety Schools,  but  it  was  formed  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  the  Romish  hier- 
archy— and  be  it  remembered  by  those 
who  so  basely  crouched  to  them,  that 
many  of  these  same  individuals  last  year 
led  on  crowds  of  persons  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  covering  the  country  in  many 
instances  with  blood,  and  in  all  with  igno- 
miny and  disgrace.  These,  my  Lords,  I 
consider  as  awful  times — awful  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland,  and  give  me  leave 
to  say,  with  respect  to  England  too.  The 
times  indeed  are  awful  when  the  rulers  of 
the  people  consent  to  sacrifice  the  Book 
of  Truth  at  the  shrine  of  error  and  of 
prejudice.  That  Book  which  was  so  long 
the  safeguard  of  England  is  now  withheld 
from  the  people ;  and  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to  their 
side,  are  obliged  to  bow  down  to  those 
who  thrust  this  system  of  error  upon  them. 
I  think,  my  Lords,  the  times  are  awful 
when  we  find  the  rulers  of  the  land,  who 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  set  their  faces 
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against  error — who  know  it  to  be  error — 
who  bafe  sworn  it  to  be  so — I  say,  my 
Lords,  it  is  awful  and  lamentable  to  see 
such  men,  in  place  of  checking  the  evil, 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  its  baneful  effects.  Fatal 
delusion!  If  they  think  to  gain  the 
Romish  priesthood  over  by  such  a  course, 
d^ey  are  grievously  mistaken.  Each  con- 
cession will  be  followed  by  demands  for 
still  greater  concession.  Each  new  con- 
cession whets  their  appetite  for  more,  and 
depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that  party 
never  will  be  satisfied  until  Romanism  is 
triumphant  and  Protestantism  laid  pros- 
trate. God  forbid  that  I  should  live  to  see 
the  day  when  my  Protestant  countrymen — 
ay,  and  my  Roman  Catholic  countrymen, 
too — are  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  ever  been 
opposed  to  liberty.  I  have  lived  in  Ire- 
land all  my  life — I  will  not  yield  in  love 
for  my  country  to  any  man.  I  know  the 
people  well,  and  I  am  attached  to  them. 
1  have  seen  with  sorrow  the  tyranny  prac- 
tised towards  the  poor  Roman  Catholics — 
and  I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  so  far 
as  the  influence  of  a  landlord  and  a  resi- 
dent could  go,  to  relieve  them  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  they  are  placed.  I 
took  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  en- 
lightening them,  by  the  distribution  of  that 
immutable  word  which  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing man  *'  wise  unto  salvation,'*  with  what 
effect^  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire ; 
but  I  am  sure  many  noble  Lords  will  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pri- 
vate exertions  of  any  individual  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  have  the  command  of 
the  public  purse.  If  the  noble  Earl  and 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  be  determined  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland — and  the  signs  of  the  times  induce 
me  to  suppose  such  an  object  not  to  be 
altogether  out  of  view — if,  I  say,  they  are 
determined  to  do  so,  and  proceed  in  their 
plan  of  spoliating  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  paying  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  out  of  the  plunder — if  they  are  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  often  Bishop- 
rics— but,  above  all,  if,  by  persisting  in 
this  system  of  education,  they  deny  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people — on  their  heads  be 
thesin — on  thembe  the  awful  responsibility. 
I  feel  I  have  occupied  your  Lordships  too 
long ;  but,  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen 
— 4n  the  name  of  those  who  are  interested 
io  the  preservation  of  the  Churcli — in  the 
naiQe  of  iboie  who  are  interested  in  the 


maintenance  of  the  true  religioD,  ai  etlab- 
lished  amongst  us — in  the  name  of  tbe 
Protestants  of  Ireland — I  call  upon  jour 
Lordships  to  give  them  protection  and 
support.  They  have  been  the  EogUsh 
garrison  in  that  country  aince  the  time  of 
Henry  8th ;  they  have  been  true  to  tbe 
trust  reposed  in  them;  they  have  been 
faithful  to  you  in  your  utmost  need ;  tbev 
have  stood  forward  in  the  breaeh— *aDO, 
though  many  have  fallen,  and  anrviTon 
have  been  ill  requited,  they  are  bound 
to  you  by  ties  not  easily  dissolved. 
Listen,  then,  my  Lords,  to  their  remon'- 
strances.  I  feel  it  no  small  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  stand  here  as  their  advo- 
cate. I  have  embarked  with  them  in  a 
common  cause,  and  with  them  I  am  ready 
to  stand  or  fall.  I  know  not  what  con- 
duct his  Majesty *s  Government  may  next 
pursue;  but  I  would  implore  of  noble 
Lords  who  sit  on  this,  the  Opposition,  aide 
of  the  House  not  to  absent  tbeDiyelvee 
from  that  post  which  their  duty  calls  upon 
them  to  occupy.  I  would  implore  of  them 
that  they  be  ready  to  answer  "  content'' 
'^'  '*  not-content/   on  whatever  queatKA 


or 


is  brought  forward ;  and  I  would  implore 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  if  they  have  not 
determined  upon  sacrificing  everything 
valuable  or  worth  regarding  in  Ireland,  to 
give  up  their  odious  plan  for  propagating 
the  Romish  faith  in  that  country.  If  the 
Government  do  not  find  themselves  able 
to  stand  by  the  truth,  let  them  withdraw 
the  grant  altogether,  and  leave  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  thoae 
who  will  give  their  time,  their  money,  and 
their  influence,  in  forwarding  what  they 
know  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
I  would  implore  the  Government  to  save 
the  country  the  expense,  as  well  at  the 
disgrace,  of  perpetuating  such  a  system. 
I  trust  it  will  never  be  said,  that  any  Pro- 
testant Government — but  above  all,  a 
British  Government — united  with  Popish 
priests  to  withhold  from  the  people  the 
immutable  Word  of  God.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving  that  the  pe- 
titions do  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Archbishop  of  DubUn  said,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  bespeak  the  indulgence 
of  their  Lordships,  in  rising  to  address 
them  under  circumstances  which  must  be 
painful  to  every  one  who  was  not  a  stran- 
ger in  that  House,  as  he  had  been  till  so 
recently ;  but  which  were  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  him,  because  he  was  now  pUc^d 
upon  his  trial  on  account  of  his  intipat^ 
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connexion  with  the  Board  of  Edacation. 
He  stood  before  their  Lordships  to  be 
tried,  not  only  for  countenancing  a  system 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  radically 
vicious — ^which  was  called  a  bantling  of 
Aomanism — a  nefarious  system — and  was 
characterised  b]r  other  phrases  equally  se- 
Tere,  but  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleagues,  been  guilty  of  malversation  in 
their  office,  not  only  lavishing  the  public 
money,  but  using  it  for  purposes  of  bribery. 
He  trusted  their  Lordships  would  recollect 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  thus  placed, 
and  would  make  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  as  well  as  for  his 
want  of  those  oratorical    powers  which 
might  be  requisite  to  meet  the  accusations 
brought  against  him.     He  was  invited  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  a  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the   Education  Board  in 
Ireland ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  deliber- 
ation, and  the  best  inquiries  he  could  make, 
he  consented,  from  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  vrould  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
He  had  not,  it  was  true,  long  resided  in 
Ireland,  when  the  invitation  was  given; 
and  when  he  visited  that,  country  some 
fourteen  years  ago  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time ;  but  even  before  he  had  any  thoughts 
of   going  to    reside   there   permanently, 
Ireland  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his 
attention.     He  had    always  felt,  and  he 
wondered  that  all  his  countrymen  did  not 
feel  the  same,  that  Ireland  was  a  part  of 
this  empire,  and  entitled  to  most  anxious 
consideration,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
and   difficulties    and    dissensions    under 
which  she  had  suffered.     He  had  often 
turned  in  his  mind  (although  without  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  his  views 
into  practical  effect)  how  the  evils  of  that 
country  could  be  removed,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  not  a  complete  stranger  to  the  sub- 
ject when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Dublin.     He  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  was  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  any  other.     Perhaps  he  erred,  per- 
haps he  deserved  blame  for  not  being  led 
by  those  who  had  more  experience  than 
himself;  but  the  truth  was,  he  was  told  one 
thing  by  one  person,  and  another  thing  by 
another:  they  differed  as  much   in  their 
facts  as  in  their  inferences.     Some  very 
respectable    persons   told  him    that   the 
Kildare-street  schools  were  a  great  benefit 
to  the  country,  that  they  were   making 
great  progress  among  the    people,   and 
would  furnish  everything  in  the  way  of 


education  that  was  wanted,  while  others 
gave  him  a  directly  contrary  representt- 
tion.     He,  therefore,  found  himself  undtr 
the  necessity  of  collecting  facts  for  him- 
self, and  forming  the  best  deductions  fVom 
them  he  could.   .  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  that  he  thought  he  might  do  good  by 
joining  the  Board,  though  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships  that  he  had  not  consented 
to  become  a  commissioner  to  these  schools 
with  a  view  to  any  credit  or  comfort  or 
ease  of  his  own.     He  knew  that,  in  ae** 
cepting  the  office,  he  should  be  liable  to 
many  attacks.     It  had  been  said  of  him, 
for  example,  and  oden  repeated,  that  he 
supported  this  measure,  and  would  sup- 
port any  measure  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, as  a  devoted  partizan.     It  might  bt 
of  little  consequence  whether  such  a  ptr- 
son  as  himself  was  attached  to  any  party  or 
not ;  but  if  he  was  worth  mentioning  at 
all,  he  was  worth  mentioning  with  truth. 
He  did  not  mean  to  impute  wilful  falae^ 
hood  to  those  who  made  these  accusationa 
against  him.     Perhaps  they  judged  from 
their  own  experience — perhaps  they  had 
never  known  or  seen  or  heard  of  a  persqn 
who  was  not  attached  to  some  party.  But  be 
said  that  they  were  not  justified  in  putting 
forward  a  conjecture  with  respect  to  him 
as  if  it  were  a  fact.     All  who  knew  him 
knew  that  it  had  ever  been  a  rule  with  him 
never  to  attach  himself  to  any  party,  eccle- 
siastical or  political.     He  considered  every 
measure  upon  its  own  merits,  without  re- 
ference  to    the  persons   from    whom    it 
emanated.      Any    attacks    which   might 
hereafter  be  directed  against  him  he  would 
answer  as  he  answered  those  which  had 
been    hitherto   made  upon  him — not  by 
words,  but  by  his  conduct;  for  he  held 
that    the    character    which    could    not 
defend    itself  was  a  character    scarcely 
worth     defending.      But    it    was     said 
that   there   was    no  moral    turpitude   in 
being  connected  with  party.     That  was 
the  very  reason  why  he  disclaimed  it.     If 
the  charge  were  one  which  implied  a  moral 
delinquency,  he  hoped  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  notice  it  before  their 
Lordships.    He  said,  in  answer  to  the 
charge,  that  he  was  an  independent  man^ 
and  was  entitled  to  be  considered  as  aa 
independent  man.     He  felt  it  necessary, 
as  a  matter  of  justice   to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  still  more  than  to  himself,  to 
declare,  that  whatever  support  he  gave 
to  their    measures  was  not  induced  by 
party  bias ;  and  that  if  he  gave  ha  ffrice 
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in  their  favour,  it  was  not  the  reluctant 
and  extorted  testimony  of  a  prejudiced 
witness,  by  whom  everything  was  taken  at 
a  premium  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  at  a  discount  on  the  other.  He  aver- 
red thus  much  reluctantly  of  himself,  be- 
cause he  wished  their  Lordships  to  be 
aware  of  his  views,  and  to  judge  of  him 
with  that  candour  with  which  he  spoke. 
He  considered  himself  bound  also  to  state 
thus  much,  in  justice  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  would  then  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  grants  of  the  Government 
money  by  the  Commissioners.  He  would 
•ay  firsts  he  did  not  find  the  system  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  Government 
was  essentially  at  variance  with  that  pur- 
sued at  several  other  schools  which  had 
caused  none  of  this  clamour.  In  the 
course  of  many  private  conversations,  in- 
dividuals had  brought  forward  objections 
to  every  scheme  of  education,  some  of 
which  he  must  acknowledge  were  sound 
and  valid.  There  were  objections,  un- 
doubtedly, against  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  together ;  there 
were  objections,  and  in  his  mind — stronger 
— to  their  education  being  conducted  se- 
parately ;  and  there  were  also  objections, 
which  he  considered  the  strongest,  to 
not  educating  them  at  all.  They  had  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  he  thought  the  least 
evil  had  been  chosen.  He  lamented  that 
there  should  be  so  much  hostility  on  ac- 
count of  differences  of  opinion  in  Ireland; 
but  the  differences  and  theliostility  existing 
must  be  met  in  some  way.  He  found  an 
example  of  a  combined  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Mendicity  Schools  in  Dub- 
lin. At  those  schools  there  was  a 
system,  which  was  said  to  be  the  very 
type  of  the  Government  plan :  Protestants 
and  Catholics  together  received  instruc- 
tions which  did  not  interfere  with  their 
religious  tenets;  and  one  day  in  the 
week  was  left,  upon  which  they  received 
religious  instruction  from  their  respective 
pastors.  While  that  difference  of  religion 
existed  in  Ireland,  which  he  lamented  as 
much  as  any  man ,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
by  some  such  means.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  being  low,  it  was  considered 
whether  an  application  should  not  be 
made,  for  a  grant ;  but  it  was  determined 
that  the  application  should  not  be  made, 
as  numbers  of  the  subscribers  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  their  names  if  the  So- 
ciety received  any  aid  from  the  Com- 


missioners, or  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  which  had  been  called  a 


system.    Yet  it  appeared  that  the  Men- 
dicity Society  schools  were  conducted  on 
exactly  the  same  system,  in  every  particu- 
lar, with  that  of  the  Education  Board. 
He  would  not  weary  their  Lordships  by 
filing  through  all  the  objections  which 
had  been  raised  against  the  system  itself, 
and  which  had  been  long  since  fully  dis- 
cussed.    He  would  not  go  the  length  of 
saying,  and  considering  their  Lordships 
as  pledged  to  the  conviction — ^that  the 
system  was  good;  but  neither  ought  its 
opponents  to  say  that  it  never  could  pos- 
sibly succeed;  because    that   point   re- 
mained yet  to  be  decided.  It  was  brought 
before  their  Lordships  in  a  former  Session; 
Their  Lordships  had,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, decided  that  this  system  ought  to  be 
tried.     If,  then,  they  did  not  mean  to 
tax  themselves  with  folly  for  having  come 
to  that  decision,  he  called  upon  them, 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  common  sense, 
to  give  it  a  sufficiently  long  and  fieur  triaK 
It  was  said,  that  the  Kildare-street  Society 
had  not  had  a  fair  trial — that  it  had  not 
been  suffered  to  go  on  long  enough-^ that  it 
would  have  produced  all  the  benefits  that 
could  be  expected  from  it,  but  that  it  was 
hastily  and  prematurely  stopped.  Hedid  not 
say  that  it  had  gone  on  long  enough.     He 
did  not  presume  to  judge  what  length  of 
time  would  be  sufficient  for  a  fair  trial; 
but  this  he  said,  that  for  several  years  the 
Kildare-street  Society  had  had  inspectors, 
a  model -school   for    the  preparation  of 
masters  and  mistresses,  a  pile  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Institution;  masters 
and  mistresses  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Society,    and   most  of  those  who  super- 
intended   the     schools,     had      received 
their    education  from   the  Society.     He 
need  not  explain  to  their  Lordships  that 
a  model- school  was  of  the  most  essen- 
tial importance.     It  was  a  school  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  director 
of  the  system  in  which  those  masters  and 
mistresses  were  framed  who  were  to  carry 
it  into  effect.     But  the  model-school  of 
the   Education   Board  in   Merrion-street 
— he    meant    that    for    boys — was  only 
opened  yesterday;  the  model-school  for 
the  girls  would  not  be  opened  until  after 
Easter.     They  had  not  been  able  sooner 
to  get  the  buildings  and  furniture,  and 
the  various  necessary  arrangements  com- 
pleted.   And  this  they  were  told  was  a 
fair  trial— the  measure^  having,  in  facti 
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not  come  into  actual  operation  until  this 
very  day.  It  was  not  until  inspectors 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
schools,  and  masters  and  mistresses  sent 
from  the  model- school,  prepared  as  well 
as  the  Board  could  prepare  them,  that 
there  could  be  a  fair  trial.  To  call  for 
returns,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  proceedings  at  such  a  time,  when  the 
system  had  not  been  much  more  than  a 
year  in  operation,  and  when  the  model- 
school — its  most  important  feature — had 
only  been  brought  into  operation  this  day, 
reminded  him  of  the  child  who  planted 
seeds  in  a  garden,  and  dug  them  up  every 
two  or  three  days  to  see  if  they  were 
growing.  They  might  laugh  at  the  child ; 
but  if  an  adult  were  to  do  the  same  thing 
every  body  would  conclude  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  seeds  to  grow.  If  the  sys- 
tem were  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  should  have  a 
sufficiently  long  trial  and  a  fair  trial.  In 
order  to  have  a  fair  trial,  it  was  important 
that  the  Commissioners  should  not  be  per- 
petually  interrupted,  and  their  secretaries 
and  officers  taken  away  from  their  regular 
duties,  for  thepurposeofmakingoutreturns, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  time  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  objects  connected 
with  the  Institution.  The  Board  consisted 
of  persons  who  had  other  occupations, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them,  if 
they  possessed  double  the  strength  and 
diligence  of  ordinary  men,  to  perform  the 
tasks  which  were  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  There  had  been  several 
hundred  applications  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  they  had  not  had  time 
fully  to  consider,  though  they  had  exerted 
their  utmost  diligence  to  forward  the  in- 
quiries which  were  necessary,  before  these 
applications  could  be  acceded  to.  With 
regard  to  the  expenditure,  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  they  had  been  scrupulously 
economical.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  could  bear  in  mind  all  the  cases 
which  had  come  before  the  Board,  and  he 
could  not  remember  the  particulars  of  the 
forty-nine  cases  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Earl ;  but  he  wished  their 
Lordships  to  remember,  that  the  statements 
of  the  noble  Earl  were  ex-parie ;  and  if  he 
were  permitted  to  make  inquiries,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  same  principle  which  had 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  Board  gene- 
rally had  regulated  them  in  all  these  cases. 
But  supposing  all  to  be  as  was  stated,  still 
there  were  only  forty-nine  cases  out  of; 


497  in  'which  grants  had  been  ma4a 
(scarcelv  one-tenth  part)  complained  of. 
The  rule  was,  ^here  applications  were 
made  for  aid  to  establish  schools,  the 
Board  had  instituted  inquiries,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  persons 
making  such  applications,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  scholars.  He  could  not  bring 
forward  any  of  the  correspondence,  but 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships,  that  the 
Board  had  acted  with  the  most  scrupuloas 
care  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
schools  to  which  grants  had  been  made, 
as  well  as  in  the  allocation  of  them.  In 
one  case  that  had  been  brought  forward 
— that  of  the  Mendicity  Institution — the 
salary  proposed  was,  altogether,  100/.; 
but  no  grant  had  been  made.  Ordinarily, 
the  Board  had  granted  salaries  of  no  more 
than  lOZ.  and  15/.  a-year,  which  struck 
him  as  being  very  low.  But  he  had  to 
entreat  their  Lordships  to  remember,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  then  to  explain 
all  the  cases.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
they  had  exerted  every  care  and  pains  to 
conduct  their  business  in  the  most  econo- 
mical and  the  most  effectual  manner,  and 
all  this  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  perse- 
cution and  delusion  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  deter  most  men  from  proceeding. 
Not  only  the  Commissioners  and  agents 
of  the  Institution,  but  those  who  sent  their 
children  to  the  schools,  had  been  desig- 
nated as  infidels,  apostates,  everything 
opprobrious  that  language  could  supply. 
They  dared  not  publish  their  names,  be- 
cause their  characters  were  liable  to  a 
species  of  moral  assassination.  One  of 
the  obnoxious  parties  said,  he  thought  the 
burnings  in  the  south  of  Ireland  not  worse 
than  the  persecution  on  account  of  these 
schools  in  the  north ;  and  he  mentioned 
one  or  more  Presbyterian  congregations 
which  had  been  set  against  their  pastors, 
and  had  been  induced  to  insult  them  in 
the  streets.  It  had  also  been  objected  to 
the  Society  (and  to  this  their  Lordships 
could  bear  witness)  that  they  had  used 
compulsion  in  the  establishment  of  some 
schools ;  but  he  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships, that  no  force  had  ever  been  em- 
ployed further  than  this  : — They  had  told 
the  parties,  here  is  money,  if  you  wish  to 
establish  a  school,  take  it;  but  don't  take 
it  if  you  don't  like  it.  They  had  also 
been  told  (and  this  had  been  asserted 
throughout  England,  and  was  the  only 
cause  why  so  many  petitions  had  been 
presented  against  the  new  system),  that 
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Protestants  were  to  be  deprired  of  the  use 
of  the  Bible.  They  certainly  did  not 
compel  the  children  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  for  his  part  he  did  not  wish  to  compel 
any  one  to  read  the  Bible.  That  would 
savour  of  persecution,  and  to  do  so  would 
neither  be  of  any  service  to  religion,  nor 
consistent  with  the  proper  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  they  bad  made  it  imperative 
in  all  their  schools,  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious instruction — namely,  some  one  day, 
besides  Sunday.  Those  who  had  any 
scruple  against  such  instruction  had  it  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  themselves ;  and 
anyclergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  might 
appoint  a  day  in  the  week  in  which  the 
children  of  his  own  denomination  might 
read  nothing  but  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church.  The  children 
read  the  Bible  one  hour  a-day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  and  the  other  two  days  they 
read  nothing  but  the  Bible.  He  would 
ask  how  many  of  their  Lordships'  children 
—  how  many  even  of  their  Lordships 
themselves,  read  the  Bible  so  much  ?  He 
would  ask  whether  such  instruction  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  Institution  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  children  know 
the  Bible  both  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He 
believed  that  these  children  would  know 
more  of  the  Bible  than  under  most  other 
systems.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not 
deny  that,  in  many  cases,  the  instruction 
was  not  given,  because  the  clergy  in  the 
respective  neio^hbourhoods,  whose  duty  it 
would  have  been  to  carry  the  intentions  of 
the  Institution  into  effect,  had  refused  to 
give  instructions  to  any  of  the  children  in 
these  schools.  They  had  declared,  in  letters 
to  the  Boarri,  that  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  schools,  and  would  not 
go  into  them.  I  f  they  conceived  themselves 
justified  in  that  proceeding,  be  it  so :  it 
was  a  matter  betwixt  thom  and  their  con- 
sciences; but  what  right  then  had  they 
to  complain  of  the  effects  of  their  own 
wrong  ?  It  was  they  who  were  depriving 
their  flocks  of  the  want  of  that  spiritual 
instruction  which  they  accused  the  Board 
of  causing.  Did  they  dread  contamina- 
tion from  going  into  the  schools  ?  If  the 
Apostles  h'cid  never  gone  into  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  how  would  the  Christian  reli- 
gion have  been  promulgated  ?  If  St.  Paul 
had  never  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Athenians  upon  the  hill  dedicated  to  Mars, 
none  of  us,  perhaps,  would  ever  have 
heard  of  it.  He  did  not  blamtany  person^ 


who  really  thought,  being  a  t^kotaitftBC 
clergyman,  that  he  could  not,  with  la  tftfe 
conscience,  encourage  the  OovemiMnt 
system  of  education,  althotigh  be  maat 
consider  him  to  be  in  error  for  abttaitting 
from  doing  so ;  bat  surely  such  a  cletgy« 
man  should  not  come  forward  andooil- 
demn  the  system  as  being  excloeiyely 
Roman  Catholic !  Suppoae  he  were  te 
send  round  to  the  parishionera  of  eertain 
parishes,  whose  ministers  differed  from  him 
m  opinion,  and  warn  them  that  their  pas- 
tors were  bad  men,  who  preached  nniodiid 
doctrines,  and  that  they  ought  to  ka&p 
away  from  them;  and  rather  firequent 
another  church  or  meeting'-houa^,  or  none 
at  all:  this  would  be  tbouriit  rather  a 
strong  measure.  But  if,  after  their  pt^ 
rishioners  had  taken  his  aidnce,  he  ehoald 
turn  round  upon  the  pastors  and  opbiaid 
them  for  having  their  churchea  deeerted, 
and  their  company  shnnaed»  what  woida 
would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  characteriaa 
the  unseemly  folly  of  such  conduct  f 
Pharaoh  was  called  an  oppresaor  when  he 
beat  and  reproached  the  Israelites  for  not 
delivering  the  tale  of  bricks  after  he  had 
deprived  them  of  the  requisite  materiab  ; 
but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  promalgate 
an  edict,  exhorting  his  subjects  to  preyent 
them  from  going  into  the  fields  to  gather 
straw  where  they  could  find  it,  and  then 
turn  and  reproach  them  for  not  bringing 
their  tale  of  bricks.  Whether  the  sjrstem 
were  bad  or  good,  it  ought  not  to  be  frus- 
trated by  unfair  means  ;  but  should  be  put 
to  a  reasonable  test  before  judgment  was 
pronounced  upon  it.  The  question,  as  to 
Its  being  allowable  to  instruct  members  of 
different  persuasions  in  the  same  school, 
their  Lordships  would  decide;  but,  he 
would  observe,  that  the  Benevolent  Society 
of  St.  Patrick, 'which  had  been  established 
for  fifly  years,  had,  as  one  of  its  principal 
regulations,  an  order  to  the  teachers  to 
see  that  the  children  should  attend  to  their 
religious  duties — Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, according  to  their  respective  creeds 
— their  principles  extending  to  all.  The 
system  of  the  Board  was  founded  on  the 
same  principle.  As  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  had  always  understood 
that  a  mutilation  was  only  when  a  work 
was  given  as  complete,  while  it  was  really 
deficient;  but  certainly  the  term  could 
not  be  applied  to  such  a  work  as  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  selections  from  the  BiUe.  Yet 
that  work  had  been  used  in  all  ottracboola 
for  many  years.    He  could  not  go  ibivigh 
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all    the   accasations   which  were   daily 
brought    forward    against  the  Gommis- 
fionert,  and  himself  in  particular,  in  the 
Dublin  newspapers.     The  greater  part  of 
them  he  had  not  seen  ;  for  he  did  not  read 
those  papers,  and  should  not  know  any- 
thing of  them  unless  a  friend  should  hap- 
pen to  tell  him  of  them.     From  what  had 
come  under  his  notice,  he  could  say,  that 
five  or  six  libels  appeared  in  these  prints 
every  week.     A  system  of  terrorism  was 
regularly  acted  upon.      With  regard  to 
falsehoods  stated    in  these  prints,  there 
were  one  or  two  every  day.     He  had  seen 
a  letter  from  a  Prelate  to  a  Clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  commanding  him,  on  his  ca- 
nonical obedience,  to  withhold  his  support 
from  the  schools.    The  noble  Lord  bad 
spoken  of  signatures  to  applications  for 
grants  being   obtained  by  intimidation. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  some  signatures 
might  have  been  obtained  by  that  means ; 
for,  unfortunately,  iu  Ireland,  there  was  a 
system  of  intimidation  which  was  not  con. 
fined  to  any  one  sect  or  party.     But  he 
could  assert,  that  the  Ck>mmissioners  had 
never  encouraged  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  that  they  rejected  all  such  signatures 
as  they  knew  to  be  obtained  in  that  way. 
He  would  mention  one  of  the  cases  put 
forward  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
them.     It  was  alleged  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Dublin,  and  the  allegation  excited 
much  indignation,  that  a  clergyman  of 
imbecile  mind  was  carried  to  some  place 
privately  by  the  Commissioners,  or  some 
persons   employed   by  them,    and   there 
entrapped  into  signing  a  paper,  signifying 
his  approbation  of  the  system,  and   his 
wish  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  his 
parish,    and   that   afterwards,  on    being 
informed  by  his  friends  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  proceeding,  he  desired  to  retract  his 
testimony  of  approval ;  but  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  application.     He  trusted 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
happened-— that  the   Commissioners   had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  so  black  a  crime  as 
kidnapping  a  man  of  imbecile  mind  for 
any  purpose.     But  the  charge  had  been 
in    fact    sufficiently    refuted     by    being 
publicly  contradicted.     The  person  who 
stated  it  had  been  defied  to  bring  forward 
any  proofs  of  the  assertion,  and  he  had 
failed  to  meet  the  defiance.     A  complaint 
was    made,   that   in   many    cases  where 
persons  sent  to  retract  their  signatures, 
the  Commissioners,  notwithstanding,  did 


not  withdraw  the  grant.  In  antwer  to 
that,  he  had  only  to  say  that  they 
considered  all  such  signatures  as  if  they 
did  not  exist,  but  the  other  signatures 
were  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  make  the 
grant.  With  regard  to  persons  signing 
applications  for  grants,  and  afterwards 
withdrawing  their  signatures  on  the  ground 
of  not  having  read  or  understood  the 
paper,  it  must,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that 
such  persons  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  a  charge  of  imbecility  on  one  or  other 
of  those  occasions,  if  not  on  both.  Ae 
recollected  two  cases  of  clergymen  retract- 
ing their  signatures.  One  was  a  gentle- 
man, who  signed  his  name  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant,  and  afterwards  came  a 
retraction  from  a  relative  of  his,  a 
daughter-in-law  he  believed.  The  Oom* 
mitsioners  said,  that  as  the  Oentlemaa 
himself  had  signed  the  application,  he 
must  himself  retract  it->-and  aecordingly 
in  a  nM)nth  or  two  he  did  so,  and,  witbottt 
making  any  inquiry  how  it  was  brought 
about,  the  Commissioners  at  once  erased 
the  name.  Another  case  was  where  a 
Curate  asked  hia  Rector  in  his  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin's)  presence,  whether  he 
would  like  that  he  should  apply  for 
assistance  for  a  school  which  was  estab- 
lished, or  about  to  be  established  in 
his  parish ;  and  the  Rector  acqniesced. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  said  he  was 
disposed  to  withdraw  his  name.  The 
Curate,  however,  did  not  change  his 
mind,  and  he  knew  of  no  canon  which 
obliged  a  Curate  to  change  his  mind 
whenever  his  Rector  did.  With  respect 
to  extracts  from  the  Scripture,  it  was 
said,  that  they  would  never  be  received  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  except  so  garbled 
as  to  be  a  mutilation  of  the  book,  and 
offensive  to  Protestants.  Now^  the  first 
extract  adopted  in  the  present  system 
consisted  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis, 
with  the  exception  of  some  passages  which 
he  was  sure  no  parent  would  hesitate  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  very  young 
children.  There  was  nothing  of  a  contro- 
versial nature  in  it.  Again,  it  was  said, 
that  the  Bible  was  the  one  common  ground 
for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Now,  he  said,  that  even  if  Protestant 
children  read  the  whole  Bible  through,  it 
was  not  a  common  ground,  for  the  Pro- 
I  testant  version  was  not  admitted  by  the 
I  Roman  Catholics  as  an  authorised  ver- 
I  sion.  The  Douav  Bible  was  taken  from 
ithe  Vulgate,  which  was  the  authorised 
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book  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Besides 
which,  the  Apocrypha  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bible,  and  not  of  the 
Protestant.  Therefore,  he  said  there  was 
no  common  ground.  As  to  the  charge 
that  no  extracts  would  be  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  which  were  not  garbled, 
he  thought  it  was  rash  and  premature  to 
suppose  that  the  different  parties  con- 
cerned would  acquiesce  in  such  an 
arrangement.  There  were  clergymen 
of  the  three  kingdoms  on  that  Board — 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  all  brought  up 
at  different  Universities.  There  was  a 
presbyterian  minister,  the  reverend  Mr. 
Carlile ;  Dr  Sadleir,  who  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  himself  (the 
Archbishopof  Dublin),  educated  at  Oxford. 
How  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
all  agree  in  garbling  the  Scriptures  so  as  to 
favour  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  He  would 
however,  mention  one  or  two  of  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  the  Board.  One 
charge  was,  that  certain  passages  in  the 
lessons  sanctioned  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  who,  in  fact,  was  never  men- 
tioned at  all.  The  second  Scriptural 
lesson  which  the  Board  was  so  much  con- 
demned for  f  authorising,  consisted  of  the 
whole  of  that  mutilation  of  Scripture, 
called  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  them,  he  would  mention  that  it  was 
stated  some  time  back  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, that  violent  dissensions  had  occurred 
in  the  Board,  upon  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  adoption  of  the  phrase,  <'  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand," 
or  "  Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand/'  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  controversy,  the  injunction 
to  repentance  was  thrown  overboard 
altogether.  Both  the  words  penance  and 
repentance  were  omitted,  it  was  said,  and 
thus  a  great  Christian  doctrine  was 
completely  cast  aside.  This  charge  was 
repeated  in  pamphlets,  in  newspapers,  in 
private  conversations,  and  in  books,  almost 
mcessantly  for  half  a  year.  A  loud 
clamour  was  raised  against  the  omission 
of  the  doctrine  of  penance,  and  undoubtedly 
such  an  omission  would  deserve  very  severe 
reprobation.  There  was,  however,  one 
circumstance  to  which,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  immaterial  to  the  persons  who 
originated  the  statement,  their  Lordships 
would,  perhaps,  attach  some  little  import- 
ance— namely,  that  there  was  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  story  from  beginning 


to  end.  The  whole  was  a  fabricatioii. 
He  pledged  his  honour  that  there  never 
had  been  the  slightest  dispute  at  ihe 
Board  on  the  subiect,  and  that  there  never 
was  a  motion  U)r  the  omission  of  the 
passage  ;  and  there  it  stood  as  it  bad 
ever  been,  **  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  There  was  indeed 
a  note  appended,  stating,  that  as  the 
phrase,  '*  Do  penance"  might  be  of- 
fensive to  Protestants,  and  as  ^*  Repent 
ye"  could  not  give  offence  to  either 
party,  the  latter  was  preferred.  He  Was 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
this  passage,  and  he  hoped  that  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  propagation  of 
so  slanderous  a  report,  would  immediately 
and  publicly  testify  their  repentance  of  it. 
This  was  a  specimen,  and  no  more  than 
a  specimen,  of  the  reports  which  had 
been  circulated  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other — these  were  the 
engines  which  were  made  use  of  to 
divert  and  delude  the  people— but  he 
appealed  to  their  Lordships  whether  this 
could  be  called  giving  tne  plan  a  fair 
trial.  He  declared  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  been  assailed  by  every  kind 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  vio- 
lence, and  intemperance  of  language, 
which  appeared  to  him  far,  very  far, 
from  being  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
Scriptural  education.  All  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  aid  in  the  introduction  of 
this  system,  had  met  with  the  most 
severe  persecution,  their  motives  had 
been  assailed,  and  their  characters  hunted 
down.  This  was  a  species  of  Scnptural 
mutilation  to  which  he  strongly  objected 
— that  practical  mutilation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  made  men  resist  that  import- 
ant precept,  '*  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by."  NoL  had  this  agitation  been  con- 
fined to  Ireland.  In  England — in  Lon- 
don, meetings  had  been  held  at  a  place 
— Exeter  Hall,  he  believed  it  was  called — 
at  Bath,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns.  But 
how  were  these  meetings  got  up?  They 
were  founded  upon  a  system — the  exclu- 
sion of  all  persons  who  did  not  come 
there  prepared  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  In  this  way  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  petitions  for 
or  against  any  measure.  He  did  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  persons  attending 
those  meetings :  but  he  had  a  right  to  im- 
pugn their  judgment ;  for  they  had  only 
heard  the  statements,  or  rather  the  misre- 
presentations;  of  one  party. .  Thej  were 
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told  that  the  Protestants  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  seeing  the  Bible,  and  they 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  that 
Bible  should  not  be  taken  away  from  that 
people  of  Ireland — a  desire  in  which  he 
most  heartily  concurred.  They  were  toM 
that  the  children  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  Catholic  priesthood 
whether  they  would  or  not :  and  many 
other  gross  mis-statements  were  made, 
they  having  previously  taken  care  to  ex- 
clude all  possibility  of  contradiction.  But 
why,  he  asked,  did  they  not  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  fairly  exercising 
their  judgment?  Why  did  they  lead 
them  away  by  delusion  ?  Why  resort,  as 
they  had  done,  to  persecution  and  intimid- 
ation ?  He  was  ready  to  pledge  himself 
— be  was  ready  to  give  a  pledge  on  behalf 
of  his  colleagues — that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  ever  be  exercised  in  favour 
of  the  system,  and  he  called  on  those  op- 
posed to  it  to  exert  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  then  they  might  be  enabled 
to  obtain  a  fair  trial  of  the  workings  of 
the  system ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  experiment  would 
succeed,  much  less  had  they  any  right  to 
say  it  had  not  succeeded,  when  it  had  not  yet 
been  tried.  It  had  not  yet  been  tried  as  many 
months  as  the  Kildare-street  Society  had 
existed  years,  and  yet  they  were  told  that 
the  Kildare-street  Society  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial.  It  was  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  new  system  had  been 
sufficiently  tried.  He  was  compelled  to 
call  on  their  Lordships  to  take  something 
on  his  assertion,  which  he  could,  but  dared 
not,  prove,  lest  he  should  sacrifice  the 
comfort,  peace,  and  safety  of  some  highly 
deserving  and  respectable  individuals.  He 
pledged  himself  that  there  were  many 
clergymen,  both  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian, who  approved  of  this  system,  but 
who  dared  not  support  it  for  fear  of  com- 
ing in  collision  with  their  neighbours  and 
friends  where  they  resided.  They  dared 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  clamour  that 
would  be  raised  against  them,  or  encoun- 
ter the  obloquy  and  abuse  which  was  sure 
to  be  poured  on  them.  Some  clergymen 
had  personally,  but  privately,  communi- 
cated this  to  him,  whose  names,  of  course, 
he  could  not  betray.  Others  had  written 
to  the  same  effect,  and  in  some  cases  they 
hadrefusedtosupport  the  system,  although 
they  strongly  approved  of  it,  because  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  signed  a  paper 
against  it — they  <Jid  not  like  to  have 
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their  names  in  print  opposed  to  their  re* 
spective  Bishops.  Others,  indeed,  were 
animated  by  a  feeling,  which  for  the  sake 
of  charity  and  religion  he  hoped  would 
soon  die  away — had  declared  they  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  any  children  who  went 
to  these  schools.  He  hoped  that  all  per- 
sons who  wished  men  to  enjoy  true  liberty/ 
and  the  unmolested  right  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  according  to  their  own 
conscience,  would  exert  themselves  to 
put  an  end  to  that  system  of  intimidation 
and  agitation  which  was  kept  up  in  Ire- 
land. Agitation  he  said  it  was — for  what 
was  it  but  agitation  to  go  about  through 
every  parish  in  Ireland,  setting  not  omy 
Catholics  against  Protestants,  but  Protest- 
ants against  each  other,  and  denouncing 
all  the  supporters  of  the  national  system 
of  education  as  idolators,  atheists, 
apostates — in  short,  heaping  upon  them 
almost  every  term  of  abuse  which  the  lan- 
guage supplied.  Was  it  right,  then,  he 
would  ask,  to  reproach  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  with  consequences  brought  on 
by  the  very  misrepresentations  and  calum- 
nies with  whicb  they  were  assailed  ?  He 
hoped  the  opponents  of  the  Board  would 
no  longer  attempt  to  bias  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  by  the  use  of  violent  lan- 
guage or  insulting  epithets.  If  the  sys- 
tem was  bad — speak  of  it  as  it  was — and 
let  it  stand  |or  fall  upon  its  real  merits. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  this  point.  He  did 
not  deprecate  any  opposition  which  was 
made  to  this  measure  on  his  own  account, 
or  on  that  of  his  brother  Commissioners.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  Ireland — for  the  sake 
of  that  unfortunate  country — for  whose 
welfare  he  was  ready  to  undergo  even 
more  slander  and  obloquy  than  he  had 
yet  been  exposed  to.  He  deprecated 
everything  like  a  system  of  agitation  on 
this  subject,  as  opposed  to  every  Christian 
feeling,  and  calculated  to  inflict  the  deep- 
est injury  upon  society.  For  the  sake  of 
Ireland,  then,  he  appealed  to  their  Lord-  ' 
ships  to  let  this  system  have  a  fair,  unin- 
terrupted trial ;  and  then  let  them  come 
to  a  decision  with  calmness  and  Christian 
temper.  For  himself,  he  was  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life 
itself,  to  effect  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  ^x6/er  complimented  the 
most  reverend  Prelate  on  the  very  able 
speech  which  he  had  just  made,  and  ez- 
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pressed  his  sincere  conviction  that  the 
most  reverend  Prelate  had  been  actuated 
by  the  best  and  purest  motives.  He  at  least 
had  never  attributed  improper,or  unworthy, 
or  party  motives  to  the  most  reverend  Pre- 
late; nor  had  such  motives,  he  believed, 
been  attributed  to  him  by  any  body  in 
this  country.  That  most  reverend  Prelate 
had  said,  that  there  were  three  modes  of 
treating  the  question  of  education  in  Ire- 
land :  either  to  educate  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  together  —  to 
educate  them  separately — or  to  edu- 
cate them  not  at  all.  Tlie  right 
reverend  Prelate  seemed  to  assume  that 
the  Irish  were  less  educated  than  the 
people  of  this  country — now  the  fact  was 
the  contrary;  nor  did  he  say  this  without 
due  grounds ;  he  had  high  testimony,  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  given  before 
the  Commission  on  Irish  Education  in 
1824.  That  Prelate  said,  that  even  in 
Tipperary  he  found  the  people  more 
educated  than  in  England.  He  did  not, 
however,  mean  to  say  they  were  better 
educated;  but  the  fact  was,  there  were 
more  persons  in  proportion  who  could  read 
and  write  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
The  great  question,  however,  was  the  best 
subject  matter  for  education.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  been  told  that  this  system  had 
been  condemned  before  it  had  been  tried, 
and  that  a  large  majority  of  that  House 
had  last  year  decided  that  it  should 
receive  a  trial,  and  that  if  they  put  an  end 
to  it  in  its  present  state,  they  would  be 
stultifying  themselves,  or  something  to  a 
similar  effect.  He  did  not  know  how  far 
the  voice  of  a  previous  majority  was  to 
bind  them  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but, 
if  he  remembered  rightly,  the  majority  of 
those  who  were  present  on  that  occasion, 
was  for  the  Motion  then  brought  forward. 
[No.]  The  majority  which  sustained  this 
system  was  composed  chiefly  of  proxies; 
but  if  it  were  not  so,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  he 
condemned  the  system  before  giving  it  a 
fair  trial  ?  It  was  said,  he  knew,  that  the 
system  was  condemned  without  being 
tried  ;  but  he  had  always  contended  that 
no  trial  could  ever  prove  its  propriety  or 
efficacy,  since  it  was  not  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Scripture  truth,  and  on 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
He  said,  it  was  contrary  to  these  principles, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  say,  speaking  in  that 
House,  that  no  trial  could  be  successful. 
They  were  still,  though   not  exclusively 


Protestant,  yet  a  Protestant  Le^slature ; 
and  he  trusted  the  time  was  notcomey  and 
never  would  come,  when  they  were  to  be 
told  that  they  must  cease  to  enjoy  the 
rights,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
a  Protestant  Legislature  ought  to  enjoy 
and  to  discharge.  He  had  said,  that  he 
condemned  this  system  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism; and  he  said  this,  because,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  rendered  impracticable  the 
founding  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Ireland  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
They  were  told,  that  abundant  oppor- 
tunities would  be  afforded  of  giving  Scrip- 
tural instruction  to  the  children  in  the  in- 
termissions of  school  hours;  but  he  would 
ask  with  what  recommendation  such  in- 
struction could  come  to  those  children, 
who  would  regard  it  as  a  deprivation  of 
their  hours  of  recreation  and  sport  ?  Wat 
that  the  way  to  recommend  the  Holy  and 
Blessed  Book  to  the  affections  of  children? 
On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  perceive,  that 
it  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
bringing  them  up  in  the  dislike  of  all 
Scriptural  instruction  ;  for  it  would  be  in 
fact  to  require  them  to  obtain  that  instruc- 
tion only  at  the  hours  they  would  have  at 
their  own  command,  and  lor  their  own  en- 
joyment? They  ought  to  have  Bible 
lessons  as  a  principal  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  their  schools — they  ought  to  be 
always  impressed  with  the  feeling  and  the 
conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God  was  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  Christian  Education. 
This,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  con- 
tend, even  if  Scriptural  instruction  could 
be  given  by  the  clergy  in  sufficient  mea- 
sure out  of  school-hours.  But  it  was 
affirmed  by  all  who  knew  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  clergymen  to  do  what  this  system 
would  require  of  them,  if  they  were  to  be 
the  sole  teachers  of  the  Bible ;  and  the 
statistics  of  Ireland  justisBed  the  assertion. 
The  parishes  were  so  large  that  there  were 
several  schools  in  almost  every  one  of 
them.  Throughout  Connaught  and  Mun- 
ster  especially,  such  were  the  local  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  physically  impossible 
for  the  clergyman  to  attend  all  the  schools, 
even  if  he  had  no  other  duties  to  perform, 
or  for  the  children  to  receive  that  most 
essential  part  of  their  education,  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible,  if  they  received  it  not  at 
school.  The  children  were  required  to  at- 
tend at  school  in  the  country  at  ten  in  Um 
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mornmg;  but  such  was  the  distance 
which  many  of  them  had  to  go,  that,  as 
was  affirmed  by  those  who  had  most  ex- 
perience in  the  inspection  of  schools,  in 
very  few,  was  there  a  full  attendance  of 
scholars  before  eleven  o'clock,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  whole  was  over  at  three. 
It  was  therefore  really  impossible  for  the 
clergyman  to  give  that  regular  and  sys- 
tematical course  of  Scriptural  instruction 
which  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of 
instruction,  and  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  children  required.  With 
regard  to  the  extracts  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  most  reverend  Prelate 
had  complained  of  the  statements,  '*  that 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures  would 
never  be  made  but  in  a  garbled  form,  or, 
at  least,  that  none  but  such  garbled  ex- 
tracts would  be  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics" ;  he  added,  "  that  it  had  been 
made  matter  of  accusation  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  they  permitted  their 
children  to  read  even  such  extracts,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Education  had  been 
calumniously  assailed  as  willing  to  lend 
itself  to  countenance  these  garbled  ex- 
tracts." He  was  ouite  sure,  that  the  most 
reverend  Prelate  himself  would  not  wil- 
lingly suffer  any  garbled  extracts  to  be 
promulgated;  but  the  complaint  made 
was,  that  the  extracts  selected  did  not 
present  a  fair  specimen  of  Scripture  pro- 
perly so  called.  Why  did  he  say  this, 
not  from  want  of  charity,  but  from  excess 
of  charity  towards  the  Romish  Hierachy. 
He  perceived  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
lifted  up  his  eyes  at  this  expression.  He 
felt  much  obliged  for  the  attention  the 
noble  Earl  was  paying  to  his  remarks; 
and  he  would  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  it 
arose  from  this  much  charity  towards 
Roman  Catholics  that  he  believed  them 
when  they  spoke  upon  their  oaths.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  had  sworn,  that, 
consistently  with  their  duty  and  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience,  they  could  not 
consent  that  any  of  their  children  should 
be  present  at  the  reading  of  any  portion  of 
Scripture  taken  from  a  version  not  their 
own.  That  was  the  evidence  they  had 
given  on  oath,  before  the  Commission  of 
Education  Inquiry  in  1824,  and  know- 
ing this,  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible 
that  any  thing  like  a  volume  of  extracts 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  which  could  be  other- 
wise than  garbled.  The  most  reverend 
Prelate  had  produced,   with  a  tone  of 


triumph,  a  volume  of  extracts,  which  h6 
said  was  not  garbled.  Now,  the  Roman 
Catholic  said,  that  he  would  not  permit  an 
unauthorised  version  to  be  used  in  schools ; 
and  yet  he  found  they  had  given  their 
consent  to  the  reading  of  at  least  a  yery 
large  portion  of  it.  It  was  said,  that  this 
was  a  specimen  of  their  liberality.  True, 
they  were  liberal ;  so  liberal,  indeed,  that 
they  seemed,  in  this  instance,  to  have  for- 
gotten what  they  had  previously  sworn  to. 
He  also  found  that  they  had  been,  parti- 
cularly in  relation  to  one  passage-^the 
only  passage,  indeed,  of  great  importance 
as  relating  to  the  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  where 
the  language  of  their  own  version  was  de- 
parted from — to  take  care  that  a  note 
should  be  appended,  explaining  their 
peculiar  view  of  the  passage.  The  right 
reverend  Prelate  then  proceeded  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  note, 
which  he  said  clearly  contained  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  entered  into 
a  theological  disquisition  upon  the  "  seed 
of  the  woman  crushing  the  serpent's 
head,"  to  show  that  Roman  Catholics  had 
perverted  the  meaning  of  the  passage  into 
expressing  that  the  Virgin  Mary  herself, 
and  not  her  seed  was  to  crush  the  serpent's 
head.  And  this  was  a  volume  of  extracts 
to  be  read  in  Protestant  schools!  In  a 
book  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the 
scholars  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it 
was  held  to  be  indifferent  with  regard  to 
redemption,  whether  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent was  to  be  crushed  by  the  woman  or 
Jesus  Christ,  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  did 
it  for  himself;  so  it  was  described  in  a 
book  adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  Not  so ; 
only  tolerated  for  the  present. 

The  Bishop  oi  Exeter :  Tolerated  for  the 
present  ?  But  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
[The  Duke  of  Richmond  got  up  from  his 
Seat.]  It  would  be  convenient  if  noble 
Lords  on  the  front  bench  would  allow  him 
to  proceed.  He  hoped,  indeed  he  was 
sure,  they  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  him. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  order. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  never  rose  in 
that  HouseVithout  complaining  of  inter- 
ruption or  inattention  from  that  Bench, 
though  the  greatest  attention  was  uni- 
formly paid  him.  He,  at  least,  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  interrupt  the 
right  reverend  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :   As  there  was 
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no  intention  to  internipti  he  would  sup- 
pose that  no  interruption  had  taken  place. 
The  most  reverend  Prelate  had  denied 
any  intention  to  deliver  over  the  children 
in  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
view  which  the  most  reverend  Prelate  had 
taken  of  it;  but  in  a  letter  and  speech  of 
the  author  of  the  system,  the  right  hon.  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  object 
was  avowed  to  be  political,  and  not  reli- 
gious, in  order,  by  restoring  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  to  secure 
a  more  peaceable  and  willing  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  the  laws. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  said,  '  it  might 
be  true  that,  by  the  present  means,  they 
were  giving  education  to  Ireland,  but 
would  they  be  giving  a  benefit  to  it  by 
means  of  that  education,  if  it  was  contrary 
to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country  ? 
But  those  who  undertook  to  argue  in  favour 
of  the  KildarC'Street  Society  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying ;  "  only  allow  us  to  keep 
on  ;  only  continue  the  ^ants ;  and  we 
must  finally  succeed."  But  such  success 
as  that  was  contrary  to  a  feeling  of  charity, 
for  it  would  be  a  success  m  spite  of  the 
religion  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
precepts  of  their  faith,  in  spite  of  the 
dictates  of  the  priests ;  and  could  it  be 
the  object — ought  it  to  be  the  object — 
of  Government  to  promote  a  success  on 
such  terms  as  these  ?  Their  object  ought 
to  be,  not  to  oppose  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood and  the  people,  but  to  bring  the 
priesthood  and  the  people,  through  their 
influence,  into  an  amicable  and  friendly 
relation  with  the  Government.  He 
would  not  then  go  deeper  into  an  im- 
portant subject,  immmediately  con- 
nected with  the  topic  he  had  just  noticed ; 
he  would  not  advert  to  the  means  of 
drawing  closer  the  tie  which  would  bind 
the  Catholic  clergyman  to  the  State. 
His  object  would  be,  looking  to  Ireland, 
and  looking  to  it  in  a  political  view,  not 
to  aim  at  diminishing  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  for  that  influence 
produced  benefit  to  the  community  nine 
times  for  once  that  it  yielded  evil/* 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
authors  of  this  scheme  was  a  political  one — 
it  was  to  make  use  of  the  Catholic  Priest- 
hood to  ensure  obedience  and  tranquillity. 
The  Ministers  sought  to  give  addi- 
tional powers  to  those  who  said  that  they 
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could  not,  without  sin,  hare  zecoiine  to 
the  Bible ;  and,  therefore,  they  certainlj 
were  liable  to  the  imputation  of  joininf 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  take 
away  the  Bible  from  the  Prolbrtaiits  of 
Ireland.  In  fact,  the  right  hon.  Secretaiy 
was  an  advocate  for  not  taking  away  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  and 
wished  to  increase  that  because  he  deemed 
it  beneficial  to  the  State  \cheer9\.  ,  He 
scarcely  knew  how  to  understand  that 
cheer,  but  if  that  were  not  the  meaning  of 
the  language  he  had  quoted,  he  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  words.  If  the  noble  Lords 
who  cheered  thought  it  a  wise,  consistent, 
and  wholesome  measure,  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian Government,  let  them  act  upon  the 
plan ;  but  he  could  not  consider  such  a 
design  to  be  consistent  with  Christianity. 
The  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
wrong  upon  principle,  and  no  trial  thai 
might  be  given  to  it  could  prevent  it  from 
becoming  at  all  times  a  just  object  of  re- 
probation. It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  in  the  Returns  laid  upon  the  Table, 
the  answer  to  a  Return  which  had  been 
moved  for  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  as 
to  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  attending  the  school, 
was  to  this  eflect — that  they  could  not  give 
the  Returns  of  their  respective  numbers, 
as  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
extension  of  education,  without  distinc* 
tion  of  class  or  sect ;  thus  taking  away 
from  them  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  experiment  had  succeeded  or 
not.  The  Commissioners  had,  in  fact, 
taken  care  to  know  nothing  of  the  working 
of  the  system,  and  were  necessarily  ig- 
norant whether  the  scheme  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  eflect  had  failed  or 
succeeded.  The  right  reverend  Prelate 
then  referred  to  the  extracts  of  the  Com* 
mandments,  as  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  and  entered 
into  another  theological  discussion.  la 
the  second  Commandment,  he  said,  the 
words  "  graven  thing"  for  graven  image — 
and  the  words  "bow  down  to"  were 
omitted;  thus  cloaking  and  hiding  that 
idolatry  which  was  the  scandal  of  the 
Romisfk  Church.  This  was  still  worse,  as 
it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Carlile  that  the 
word  in  the  original  was,  "  bow  down  to.** 
And  what  must  be  the  eflect  of  this  sort  of 
half  sanction,  accompanied  by  tlie  circum- 
stance that  these  children  must  be  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  witneuing  the  per- 
formance of  those  ceremonies  lo  conmon 
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•truction  which  was  not  founded  on  these 
principles  was  defective.  So  far  thev  were 
all  agreed.  Again,  they  were  further 
agreed,  that  education,  to  be  safely  adapted 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  must  be 
based  not  only  on  religion,  but  on  revealed 
religion;  and,  further,  that  it  must  not 
only  be  founded  in  morals  and  religion, 
but  on  Scripture,  as  the  authorized  Reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Then  the  question  to  be  solved  was, 
whether  they  could  found  such  a  system 
of  religious  instruction  for  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  capable  of 
being  carried  into  execution.  There  was 
no  noble  Lord  but  must  lament,  if  that 
were  impracticable.  He  had,  therefore, 
listened  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  reverend  Prelate, 
who  seemed  to  consider  that  no  possible 
system  could  be  found  capable  of  attaining 
that  end.  The  noble  Earl  stood  quite 
solitary  in  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  about  to  be  robbed  of  their 
Bible.  Extracts  from  it  he  called  mutila- 
tions, and  said  that  no  person  with  a 
proper  regard  for  his  religion  could  endure 
that  these  mutilations  should  take  place. 
When  this  question  was  agitated  last 
Session,  the  Primate  of  Ireland — a  man  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  respect — 
met  it  quite  differently.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  plan  practically  went  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  Scriptures;  he  did  not 
speak  of  mutilating  them  ;  but  he  attacked 
the  plan,  because  he  said  it  was  founded 
upon  a  principle  which  the  Church  could 
never  admit — namely,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  was  not  made  the  foundation  of 
education.  If  the  noble  Earl  was  right, 
that  was  an  abandonment  of  the  Protes- 
tant principle — a  lowering  of  the  Protes- 
tant standard.  But  that  was  not  a  religious, 
but  a  political  principle  ,  for  it  amounted 
to  this ;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  any- 
thing should  be  admitted,  or  any  money 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
except  on  a  system  to  which  only  the 
members  of  that  Church  could  give  their 
assent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  that  country  should 
not  receive  public  education  at  all.  All 
these  arguments  resolved  themselves  into 
this — that  this  was  a  re-agitation  of  the 
Catholic  question,  and  amounted  to  say- 
ing, that  the  Catholic  measure  never 
should  have  been  passedt    Not  an  argu- 


ment on  that  side  but  went  the  length  of 
saying,  that  the  Catholic  was  a  religioa 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  who  had  recently 
spoken,  took  up  a  ground  at  variance  with 
that  adopted  bv  the  noble  Earl ;  for  he  did 
not  object  to  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
nor  call  them  mutilations.  He  was  too 
learned  to  make  that  complaint,  nor  in- 
deed had  ever  done  so ;  for  in  the  former 
debate  he  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
selection  of  passages ;  but  that  he  had  no 
confidence  that  they  would  not  be  garbled. 
Even  that,  however,  was  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  for  nothing  was  then  done. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  had  not  ex- 
hibited an  excess  of  charity  to-night  in 
the  observations  he  had  made  respecting 
the  most  reverend  Prelate,  whose  speech 
had  been  so  satisfactory,  able,  and  elo- 
quent, and  whom  he  called  a  lover  of 
truth,  but  to  whom  certainly  he  had 
not  done  a  superabundance  of  justice. 
Indeed  the  whole  speech  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  was  deficient  in  no  quality 
so  conspicuously  as  that  of  charity.  He 
had  once  before  accused  the  most  reverend 
Primate  of  having  declared,  that  he  saw 
no  necessity  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
Day. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  order.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  debate,  inasmuch  as  he  was  re- 
ferring to  opinions  published  during  a  con- 
troversy which  was  carried  on  out  of 
doors. 

Lord  Plunkett  continued.  What  the 
noble  Lord  said,  might  show  that  it  was 
not  delicate  for  him  to  persevere  in  his 
observations,  but  by  no  means  proved  that 
he  was  out  of  order.  He  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  what  had 
before  fallen  from  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late, if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  what 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  had  said  to- 
night— he  had  said,  that  he  had  been  per- 
fectly convinced  that  no  fair  extracts  from 
the  Scriptures  would  be  made  from  a 
Board  constituted  as  that  in  Dublin  was. 
Why,  there  was  Dr.  Sadlier,  of  Trinity 
College ;  there  was  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Bar- 
rister, both  of  whom  were  men  of  the 
highest  respectability  ;  and  then  there  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  not  one  of 
these  was  likely  to  sacrifice  Protestantism. 
Well,  then,  here  were  the  extracts — the 
right  reverend  Prelate  found  fault  with 
passages  in  them.  Instead  of  the  words^ 
any  **  graven  image,"  the  extracts  used 
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was  no  modification  of  it,  nor  of  any 
system  not  based  on  the  whole  Scriptures 
which  could  render  it  truly  a  scheme  of 
national  education. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  wished  to 
explain.  It  was  true  that  some  schools 
under  the  Commissioners  had  been  held  in 
places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  but 
that  was  expressly  in  opposition  to  their 
recent  regulations — they  did  not  allow 
any  new  schools  to  be  held  in  any  place  of 
worship  whatever,  and  where  they  found 
that  tneir  grants  had  been  applied  to 
schools  held  in  places  of  worship,  they 
either  withdrew  those  grants,  or  took  mea- 
sures for  causing  a  building  to  be  erected 
so  as  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  holding  schools  in  places  of 
public  worship.  The  number  which  came 
within  the  description  which  he  had  been 
giving  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four 
or  five  out  of  500,  and  for  ail  those,  sepa- 
rate buildings  were  now  in  progress. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  concurred  gene- 
rally in  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  near  him  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter),  and  he  especially 
assented  to  the  important  truth,  that  the 
scheme  of  education  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  Ireland  had  proved  a 
complete  failure.  If  the  scheme  now 
proposed  were  carried  into  efiect,  what 
was  the  security  that  any  good  book  of 
instruction  would  be  circulated  among  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  That,  however,  was 
not  the  only  difficulty.  It  was  said,  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  leaving  out  any 
particular  point  of  the  Protestant  transla- 
tion ;  but  many — indeed  most  of  them — 
had  been  left  out  altogether ;  and  the  only 
one  that  had  not  been  entirely  omitted 
had  been  altered — ^he  meant  the  word 
Shiloh,  which  had  been  altogether  changed 
for  an  inappropriate  word.  If  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Board  at  the 
commencement  of  their  career,  what  was 
there  to  show  that  their  successors  would 
not  go  much  further,  and  make  altera- 
tions or  omissions  of  even  greater  im- 
portance ? 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  that  the  matter  was 
of  such  importance  that  it  could  not  re- 
ceive too  much  attention  from  their  Lord- 
ships. That  was  his  apology  for  address- 
ing them.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
who  had  recently  addressed  them,  and  in 
answer  to  whose  speech  he  should  make  a 
few  remark!.    The  right  reverend  Prelate 


was,  no  doubti  impreaedwith  thifiaetitj 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view ;  but  in  sdo^t- 
ing  means  to  secure  it,  he  should  mt  tte 
same  time  have  taken  care  not  to  tiwa- 
gress  the  bounds  of  that  charity  which  he 
expected  from  others.  Before  antwering^ 
the  right  reverend  Prelate,  he  muat  aaj  a 
few  words  upon  what  had  fidlen  from  the 
noble  Earl,  and  in  doing  lO,  he  assami 
the  noble  Earl,  that  he  felt  the  noat 
perfect  respect  for  the  noble  Earri  conduct 
and  motives.  The  noble  Earl  aatumed 
throughout  that  which  was  neceaaarv  to 
be  proved  as  the  very  foundation  -  of  his 
arguments.  The  noble  Earl  had  appealed 
vehemently  and  successfully  to  large 
bodies  of  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
quite  uneducated  ;  he  had  cone  down  to 
that  House  with  petitions  from  300,000 
persons.  Now,  to  those  persona,  the  lan- 
guage The  noble  Earl  had  uniformly  held 
was,  that  the  course  of  education  adopted 
by  the  Ministers  would  have  the  efiect, 
and  was  intended  for  the  purpose,  of 
robbing  the  Protestants  of  the  uae  of  their 
Bible.  No  assertion  could  be  more  na- 
founded  ;  and  unfounded  aa  it  was  when 
it  was  first  uttered,  not  one  attempt  had 
been  since  made  to  prove  that  it  was  true. 
It  was  no  part  of  this  system  to  meddle 
with  the  system  of  exclusive  Proteatant. 
education  ;  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  schools  which  the  Proteatants 
had  already  established  for  themselves, 
nor  with  the  funds  which  they  had  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  But  Minialers 
said,  if  there  was  to  be  a  joint  system  of 
education,  at  the  public  expense,  and  for 
the  public  benefit,  to  be  provided  for  the 
people  of  Ireland,  there  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  annexed  to  it  a  condition  which 
would  prevent  the  majority  of  the  people 
from  enjoying  the  advantages  tobederived 
from  that  education.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  any  one  of  the  200,000  penons 
should  say,  they  would  not  give  up 
their  Bible.  But  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  the  noble  Earl,  after  drawing 
his  own  inferences,  and  often  drawing  them 
most  illogically,  should  state  them  to  the 
people  as  facts.  What  fact  was  there  that 
authorized  him  to  make  these  statementa? 
The  principle  on  which  the  Ministers  acted 
was,  that  it  was  expedient  there  should  he 
a  system  of  public  instruction ;  that  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Ireland  were  not  to  be 
left,  as  before,  but  were  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  rational,  OMHal,  wi 
religious  instrucUont    Aaj  ayatancf  ia« 
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•truction  which  was  not  founded  on  these  | 
principles  was  defective.  So  far  thev  were 
all  agreed.  Again,  they  were  further 
agreed,  that  education,  to  be  safely  adapted 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  must  be 
based  not  only  on  religion,  but  on  revealed 
religion;  and,  further,  that  it  must  not 
only  be  founded  in  morals  and  religion, 
but  on  Scripture,  as  the  authorized  Reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Then  the  question  to  be  solved  was, 
whether  they  could  found  such  a  system 
of  religious  instruction  for  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  capable  of 
being  carried  into  execution.  There  was 
no  noble  Lord  but  must  lament,  if  that 
were  impracticable.  He  had,  therefore, 
listened  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  reverend  Prelate, 
who  seemed  to  consider  that  no  possible 
f  ystem  could  be  found  capable  of  attaining 
that  end.  The  noble  Earl  stood  quite 
solitary  in  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  about  to  be  robbed  of  their 
Bible.  Extracts  from  it  he  called  mutila- 
tions, and  said  that  no  person  with  a 
proper  regard  for  his  religion  could  endure 
that  these  mutilations  should  take  place. 
When  this  question  was  agitated  last 
Session,  the  Primate  of  Ireland — a  man  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  respect — 
met  it  quite  differently.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  plan  practically  went  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  did  not 
speak  of  mutilating  them  ;  but  he  attacked 
the  plan,  because  he  said  it  was  founded 
upon  a  principle  which  the  Church  could 
never  admit — namely,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  was  not  made  the  foundation  of 
education.  If  the  noble  Earl  was  right, 
that  was  an  abandonment  of  the  Protes- 
tant principle — a  lowering  of  the  Protes- 
tant standard.  But  that  was  not  a  religious, 
but  a  political  principle  ,  for  it  amounted 
to  this ;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  any- 
thing should  be  admitted,  or  any  money 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
except  on  a  system  to  which  only  the 
members  of  that  Church  could  give  their 
assent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  that  country  should 
not  receive  public  education  at  all.  All 
these  arguments  resolved  themselves  into 
this — that  this  was  a  re-agitation  of  the 
Catholic  question,  and  amounted  to  say- 
ing, that  the  Catholic  measure  never 
ibould  have  been  passed*    Not  an  argu- 


ment on  that  side  but  went  the  length  of 
saying,  that  the  Catholic  was  a  religioii 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  who  had  recently 
spoken,  took  up  a  ground  at  variance  with 
that  adopted  bv  the  noble  Earl ;  for  he  did 
not  object  to  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
nor  call  them  mutilations.  He  was  too 
learned  to  make  that  complaint,  nor  in- 
deed had  ever  done  so ;  for  in  the  former 
debate  he  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
selection  of  passages ;  but  that  he  had  no 
confidence  that  they  would  not  be  garbled. 
Even  that,  however,  was  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  for  nothing  was  then  done. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  had  not  ex- 
hibited an  excess  of  charity  to-night  in 
the  observations  he  had  made  respecting 
the  most  reverend  Prelate,  whose  speech 
had  been  so  satisfactory,  able,  and  elo- 
quent, and  whom  he  called  a  lover  of 
truth,  but  to  whom  certainly  he  had 
not  done  a  superabundance  of  justice. 
Indeed  the  whole  speech  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  was  deficient  in  no  quality 
so  conspicuously  as  that  of  charity.  He 
had  once  before  accused  the  most  reverend 
Primate  of  having  declared,  that  he  saw 
no  necessity  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
Day. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  order.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  debate,  inasmuch  as  he  was  re- 
ferring to  opinions  published  during  a  con- 
troversy which  was  carried  on  out  of 
doors. 

Lord  Plunkett  continued.  What  the 
noble  Lord  said,  might  show  that  it  was 
not  delicate  for  him  to  persevere  in  his 
observations,  but  by  no  means  proved  that 
he  was  out  of  order.  He  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  what  had 
before  fallen  from  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late, if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  what 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  had  said  to- 
night— he  had  said,  that  he  had  been  per« 
fectly  convinced  that  no  fair  extracts  from 
the  Scriptures  would  be  made  from  a 
Board  constituted  as  that  in  Dublin  was. 
Why,  there  was  Dr.  Sadlier,  of  Trinity 
College ;  there  was  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Bar- 
rister, both  of  whom  were  men  of  the 
highest  respectability  ;  and  then  there  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  not  one  of 
these  was  likely  to  sacrifice  Protestantism. 
Well,  then,  here  were  the  extracts — the 
right  reverend  Prelate  found  fault  with 
passages  in  them.     Instead  of  the  words^ 

any  **  graven  image/'  the  extracts  used 
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the  wofds  "  graven  thing.**  Thai  was 
mentioned  as  a  fault.  In  his  opinion,  the 
latter  was  a  more  effective  prohibition  of 
idolatry  than  the  former,  for  the  word 
"thing"  included  "image;"  but  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
admitted,  that  the  word  '<  thing"  was 
more  correct.  [The  Bishop  of  Exeter  i 
The  word  would  bear  that  construction 
in  the  Greek  version.]  But  if  the  He- 
brew word  would  bear  that  construc- 
tion, as  he  believed  it  would,  then  it 
was  nearer  accuracy  than  the  common 
translation  from  the  Greek.  The  next 
point  on  which  they  were  called  on  not 
to  give  education  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
was  the  question  about  the  word  **  he  "  or 
"  she,"  in  the  passage  about  bruising  the 
serpent's  head.  He  had  seen  the  word 
"  it "  used.  [The  Bishop  of  Bristol  was 
understood  to  say,  that  the  word  was  "  he  " 
in  the  original,  but  that  it  was  **  it "  in 
our  version.]  It  seemed,  then,  that  both 
differed  from  the  original.  The  note  said, 
that  in  the  original  Hebrew  the  word  was 
"  it ;"  but  it  was  surely  hardly  material 
whether  the  word  "  it "  or  '*  he  "  was  used 
to  denote  the  seed,  for  both  agreed  that  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman  was  the  serpent  to 
be  crushed.  If  the  rescuing  of  millions  of 
men  from  vice — if  the  prospect  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  Ireland  were  to  be  blighted 
by  such  criticisms  as  these — then  indeed 
must  the  Government  stop  in  their  pro- 
posed career  of  improvement.  The  noble 
Earl  and  the  right  reverend  Prelate  no 
doubt  thought  them  most  important,  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  that 
they  were  so.  Another  objection  was 
about  the  words  "  thou  shalt  not  bow 
down,"  **  Bow  down  "  did  not  necessarily 
mean  to  worship,  and  he  believed  it  was 
customary  for  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  bow  to  the  altar  as  he  quitted 
it,  so  that  that  ceremony  was  not  confined 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  did  it  neces- 
sarily show  idolatry.  Then  there  was  a 
charge  that  the  Government  had  made  a 
league  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  upset 
the  Protestant  hierarchy,  and  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  stood  by  the  priests  in  their  re- 
jection of  the  Bible. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  begged  to  say, 
that  he  had  used  the  right  hon.  Secretary's 
own  words. 

Lord  Plunkett:  Yes,  that  might  be,  but 
not  without  note  and  comment.  Could 
anybody  believe  that  the  charge  made  by 


the  noble  Earl  opposite  witb  reapecst  to 
this  plan  was,  that  it  would  overturn  iiie 
present  established  reiigioi^  ?  Could  any- 
body in  his  senses  believe  such  a  charge? 
And  was  it  not  calculated  to  keep  np  the 
jealousy  that  unhappily  existed  between 
the  parties  of  the  two  religions?  The 
noble  Lord  who  spoke  first  said,  that  the 
present  measure  was  not  such  a  very  bad 
one,  and  that  he  objected  to  it  because  a 
society  already  existed  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  from  which  the  powers  it  had 
should  not  be  taken.  The  question  was, 
which  system  was  the  best  ?  The  Govern- 
ment system  of  education  did  not  allow 
two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  used 
in  their  schools,  whilst  the  Kildare-street 
Society  permitted  either  version  to  be  used. 
Yes,  that  Society  was  guilty  of  everything 
that  was.  now  called  bad  and  abominable^ 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
That  Society  allowed  a  Popish  version  of 
the  Bible  to  be  used,  and  their  masters  in- 
terpreted and  commented  on  it  after  their 
own  way.  They  gave  mutilated  yersions 
of  the  Scriptures,  garbled  extracts,  and 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  Douay  Bible. 
Could  this  be  endured  by  the  200,000 
Protestants  who  had  risen  and  petitioned 
against  the  Government  plan  ?  Why,  if 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  introduced  this  sub- 
ject had  applied  his  powerful  eloquence  to 
rouse  resistance  to  the  Kildare-street  So- 
ciety, no  doubt  it  would  have  been  as 
vehemently  assailed  as  the  Government 
plan.  But  the  noble  Earl  from  some  un- 
explained reasons  approved  of  that  in  the 
Kildare-street  Society,  which  he  anathe- 
matized in  the  Government  Board.  It  had 
also  been  ar^ed  that  the  proportion  of 
Protestant  children  in  the  schools  was  not 
satisfactory.  It  was  no  wonder  that  that 
should  be  the  case — that  the  number 
should  be  so  small,  when  such  unworthy 
means  were  employed  to  keep  the  children 
away.  It  was  one  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Board  to  assist  schools  and  institutions  by 
the  grdnt  of  small  sums;  but  when  an 
application  was  made  by  the  Mendicity 
Society,  certain  persons  threatened  that  if 
the  Society  accepted  the  aid  they  would  with- 
draw their  subscriptions.  Was  that  justice — 
was  that  anything  like  a  Christian  way  of 
proceeding  ?  No  greater  service  could  in 
his  view  be  done  to  the  country  than  that 
of  extinguishing  the  jealousy  which  existed 
between  both  persuasions.  But  the  way 
to  do  that  was,  not  by  men  of  high  rank 
and  of  great  authority  continually  iqpread^ 
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ing  abroad  the  doctrine  that  the  Catholic 
religion  contained  within  itself  principles 
deadly  to  the  State.  The  keeping  up  of 
this  unextinguishable  sectarian  hostility 
would  not  tend  to  protect  that  Established 
Church  for  which  he  was  most  anxious. 
It  was  terrible  to  think  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  people,  thirsting  for  education, 
were  to  be  told  that  they  were  outcasts 
from  the  Government,  and  were  to  have 
no  share  in  its  advantages,  none  of  the 
education  which  it  provided  funds  to  be- 
stow. In  the  name,  then,  of  their  common 
country,  and  the  charity  of  their  common 
faith,  he  implored  noble  Lords  to  forget 
their  mere  political  predilections  in  the 
cause  of  education — the  only  means  of 
rearing  up  a  moral,  and  religious,  and  truly 
Christian  generation  in  Ireland.  The 
cause  was  too  sacred  to  be  viewed  through 
the  mists  of  party  or  sectarian  distinction, 
and  the  state  of  Ireland  too  loudly  called 
out  for  so  unexceptionable  a  cure  for 
avoidable  delay  to  be  sanctioned.  It  was 
anything  but  just,  it  was  anything  but 
feeling — in  the  present  state  of  that  un- 
fortunate country,  to  denounce  the  exer- 
tions of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
benefit  her.  What  right  had  the  noble 
Lord  to  say,  that  ihey  did  not  endeavour 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  ? 
And  what  right  had  he  to  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  sole  advocate  of  their  rights  ? 
He  (Lord  Plunkett)  did  not  know  that  the 
noble  Lord's  pretensions  were  superior  to 
his,  or  that,  the  noble  Lord  had  done 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  greater 
service  than  he  had  done.  Such  asper- 
sions were  the  offspring  of  rank  and  bitter 
jealousy.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord,  that  in  supporting  the  new  system 
of  education,  he  did  so  in  the  conviction 
that  he  was  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  and  he  would  remind 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  way  of 
causing  detriment  to  those  interests  was 
by  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  in  its  stead  a  system  at 
direct  variance  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thanked  the  noble 
Earl  (Roden)  for  the  able  way  in  which  he 
brought  before  the  House  the  present 
subject.  It  was  pretty  clear,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
and  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  the 
forebodings  of  last  year  had  been  fully 
verified.  No  contradiction  had  been 
given  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 


Earl,  not  even  by  the  most  reverend  Pra^ 
late,  who  ought  to  know  most  aboot  the 
matter,  from  the  attention  he  had  paid 
to  the  subject.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  spoke  last  did  not  appear  to 
hioK  to  have  taken  a  right  view  of  what 
had  taken  place  last  year  upon  this 
subject  although  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  altogether  directed  himself  to  the 
proceedingsof  their  Lordships  at  that  period. 
What  his  noble  friend  near  him  said  on  that 
occasion  had  been  fully  borne  out ;  and  he 
congratulated  his  noble  friend  on  having 
now  confirmed  the  statements  he  made  when 
he  brought  forward  his  motion.  No  an- 
swer had  been  given  to  the  statements  of 
his  noble  friend.  He  had  listened  to  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelates  opposite ;  yet  he  considered 
their  observations  as  not  in  any  way  an- 
swering his  noble  friend.  He  would  ask 
any  man,  who  had  seen  the  papers  and 
documents  alluded  to,  whether,  in  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  universal  education,  some 
difference  ought  not  to  be  made  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  ?  He 
considered  it  a  national  calamity  that 
many  Protestant  children  attended  those 
schools;  and  if  the  system  were  continued, 
he  feared  it  would  be  found,  that  num- 
bers of  children  who  entered  those 
schools  as  professed  Protestants,  would 
leave  them  professed  Roman  Catholics. 
He  would,  with  their  Lordships*  leave, 
read  a  short  extract,  because  it  expressed, 
his  opinions  in  better  language  than  he 
could  pretend  to  do.  It  was  an  extract, 
from  a  work  published  by  a  learned  writer 
and  a  sincere  Christian.  He  said,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
Churches — **  The  Pagans  have  books 
which  few  are  permitted  to  look  into, 
whilst  we  are  anxious  that  all  the  books 
belonging  to  us  should  be  universally  read ; 
they  were  anxious  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  dark,  and  to  stop  all  inquiry,  whUst 
we  were  most  anxious  to  enlighten  and 
strengthen  them."  The  writer  then  went 
on  to  compare  the  Popish  with  the  Pagan 
religion.  The  former,  he  observed,  was 
under  the  dominion  of  error;  instead  of 
eliciting  the  truth,  the  Papist  was  anxious 
to  hide  his  candle  under  a  bushel,  rather 
than  hold  it  forth  as  a  light  to  nations. 
The  work  went  on  to  add,  "  that  the  worst 
feature  of  the^Roman  Catholics  was,  that 
they  prevented  the  due  circulation  of  the 
Holy   Scriptures/^     What  would   their 
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Lordships  say  when  they  found  that  this 
was  the  language  of  the  most  reverend  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  they  had 
heard  upon  the  subject  ?  He  thought 
the  most  reverend  Prelate  had  not  duly 
considered  the  case:  but  that  haying 
been  raised  to  his  present  high  dignity,  he 
felt  himself  under  an  obligation,  and  was 
anxious  to  do  something  for  those  who 
had  raised  him  to  it.  While  he  said  this, 
he  felt  quite  sure,  that  the  most  reverend 
Prelate  did  not  perceive  the  tendency  of 
this  system,  which  he  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  so  justly  apprehended. 
With  respect  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  he  had  confined  himself  entirely  to 
answering  speeches  which  had  been  made 
last  Session.  He  had  addressed  himself  to 
the  speech  of  the  Primate,  the  speech  of  his 
noble  friend  near  him,  and  also  had  hon- 
oured him  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  with 
his  notice.  When  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  last  took  his  seat,  and  spoke  on  this 
question,  he  produced  vast  returns  of  the 
number  of  children  placed  at  these  schools 
under  the  new  system  within  a  few  months. 
But  to-night  they  did  not  find  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  produced  any 
such  returns ;  he  had  made  no  such  state- 
ment; neither  had  the  most  reverend 
Prelate  who  preceded  him.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Wicklow)  was,  he  confessed,  surprised 
at  this,  as  he  thought  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  would  have  made  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  children  (not  Protestant  he 
hoped  but  Roman  Catholic)  who  had 
been  placed  at  these  establishments.  In- 
stead of  this  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  contented  himself  with  contending 
with  the  right  reverend  Prelates  as  to  the 
dififerences  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Bibles.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  consider  those  differences  to  be  of  a 
light  and  frivolous  nature ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  overlooking  them 
might  cause  the  ruin  of  the  community. 
The  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  present  occasion 
was  totally  different  from,  not  to  say  at 
variance  with,  the  line  of  argument  he 
had  formerly  adopted.  Making  alterations 
in  any  of  the  ^Scriptures,  in  any  manner, 
or  degree  involved  the  most  important 
consequences.  He  objected,  as  he  had 
done  last  Session,  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Government  system  of  education,  as 
it  would  tend  to  subvert  the  plans  of  that 
society,  which  was  better  adapted  than 

iu»7  Other  to  promote  a  united  system 


of  education.  He  thought  it  vsme  to 
subvert  the  system  of  that  Society»  wbicli 
was  not  only  working  well,  bat  whieh  had 
been  approved  of  by  many  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  themselves*  The  Mow  which  that 
society  had  received  from  the  preeent 
Government,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
recover  from,  though  its  managemeDt  was 
placed  in  very  able  hands — ^ia  the  hands 
of  those  most  likely  to  do  good  to  the 
Catholics.  He  hoped  the  Gorerament 
would  explain  this  united  system  to  Par- 
liament, and  that  for  the  future« .  thej 
would  say,  that  they  applied  for  the  gcaot 
to  promote  Catholic  education.  .They 
might  apply  a  portion  of  that  grant  to  the 
education  of  Protestants,  or  of  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  north,  but  keep  the  chief 
portion  for  the  Catholics.  He  knew  that 
many  honest  men  thought  that  no  grant 
should  be  made  by  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  Catholics. 
That  was  not  his  opinion,  and  theoppoHte 
opinion  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  ease 
of  Maynooth.  He  therefore  should  have 
no  objection  to  see  the  grant  made  excki- 
sively  for  the  Catholics,  if  it  were  openly 
and  avowedly  done,  as  he  vras  pretty  sore 
the  Kildare-street  Society  could  not  be 
revived,  and  as  he  wished  that  children 
should  be  educated  in  their  own  schools. 
The  Protestants — for  they  were  generally 
rich — had  their  own  schools ;  it  was  not 
so  with  the  Catholics,  who  were  poor, 
and  who,  consequently,  had  no  means  of 
being  educated  unless  they  took  education 
on  the  terms  which  the  Government  dictat- 
ed. It  was,  however,  the  dutyof  Goveminent 
to  inform  Parliament  that  the  mooev  was 
for  educating  the  Catholics,  and  if  they 
con  tin  ued  to  take  it  except,  on  that  ground, 
they  would  take  it  on  false  pretences. 
The  Earl  of  Gosford  was  not  surprised 
that  Protestant  children  were  kept  away 
from  the  present  schools,  when  soch 
reports,  prejudicial  to  those  schools  were  in- 
dustriously spread  throughout  Ireland.  He 
had  met  with  several  Protestant  deigy- 
men  of  the  North,  who  had  the  strongest 
objections  to  those  schools;  but  when  he 
questioned  them,  he  found  that  their  ob- 
jections were  not  founded  either  on  evi- 
dence or  observation,  but  that  they  proceed- 
ed from  mere  hearsay.  The  system  wher- 
ever he  saw  it  tried,  had  most  completely 
succeeded.  He  begged  to  mention  the 
testimony  of  a  reverend  gentleman — the 
reverend  John  Staples,  of  Movilje— who, 
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system,  saw  his  school  filled  with  scholars 
of  all  persuasions.  The  noble  Earl  also 
quoted  a  letter  from  another  clergyman, 
in  praise  of  the  religious  books  used  in 
those  schools,  which  were  so  plain  and 
well  divided  into  lessons  that  they  would 
tend  much  to  the  keeping  up  of  true 
religion. 

Lord  CUmcwrry  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  (Wicklow)  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  much  more  in  want  of  education  than 
the  Protestants.  He  thought  that  the 
funds  formerly  granted  totheKildare-street 
School  which  he  knew  to  have  been  mis- 
applied, should  be  set  aside  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholics  exclusively ;  and  he 
thought  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
consider  25,000/.  or  30,000Z.  too  much 
for  the  education  of  all  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  They  had  no  charter  schools, 
they  had  been  deprived  of  all  the  advant- 
ages of  the  public  schools  in  the  reigns  of 
William  drd  and  Anne,  and  therefore  they 
needed  assistance.  The  funds  for  the 
education  of  Protestants  were  large  and 
ample,  and  could  be  increased  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  those  for  the  education  of  Ca- 
tholics were  both  precarious  and  small. 
He  thought  that  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land was  attributable  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  priests.  They  were  not  so  well 
educated  as  they  formerly  were,  and  were 
given  to  low  society  and  low  habits,  so 
that  they  lost  that  influence  which  might 
enable  them  to  prevent  disturbances.  It 
was  incumbent  on  Government  to  make 
liberal  grants  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  of 
the  established  religion. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  would  only 
detain  the  House  for  one  minute,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  House 
with  regard  to  those  schools.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  was  right  in  stating,  that 
these  schools  were  only  on  trial,  for  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  time  yet  to  judge 
of  their  full  effects.  There  were  already, 
however,  in  course  of  education  in  connec- 
tion with  those  schools,  86,440  children ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  grants  now  under  con- 
sideration were  decided  on,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  number  would  be  increased 
to  120,000.  He  would  mention  the  case 
of  a  school  in  which  he  himself  was  in- 
terested, to  show  how  difficult  it  was  to 
establish  schools  unconnected  with  this 
society.  He  founded  a  school  in  a  very 
remote  district,  with  every  desire  to  give 
the  advantages  of  it  to  persons  of  all  re- 


ligions. That  school  had  the  protection 
of  the  Kildare-street  Society,  the  support 
of  the  landlord,  and  many  other  circuBl- 
stances  in  favour  of  its  success ;  neverthe- 
less, from  the  prejudice  felt  against  it,  he 
found,  after  the  experience  of  twelve  years 
that  it  did  not  succeed.  He  found,  that 
one-third  the  number  of  scholars  did  not 
enter  which  the  school  could  contain,  and 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  discontinue  it. 
That  school  was  afterwards  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Education  Board,  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  asked  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  increase  the  sice  of  the  school- 
house  as  the  number  of  scholars  which 
was  formerly  too  small  for  the  building, 
had  become  too  large  for  it.  He  beliered 
that  was  generally  the  case  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  when  the  experiment  had  been 
tried.  But  the  question  really  was,  not 
whether  there  should  be  a  united  system 
but  whether  the  poorer  classes  were  to 
have  education  at  all?  He  thought  it  bat 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  Protestant  Teli- 
gion,  paid  by  a  right  reverend  Prelate, 
when  he  objected  to  the  system,  because 
a  child,  though  attending  only  four  days 
in  the  week  in  a  school  with  Catholic 
children,  and  having  the  other  three  days, 
during  which  he  could  receive  relig^knis 
instruction  from  his  parents  or  clergy, 
might  thereby  have  his  religious  princi[Mes 
undermined,  and  be  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  might  take  the  number 
of  children  at  500,000,  and  of  these  only 
100,000  received  instruction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  But  how  were  the 
remaining  400,000  educated  ?  Were  they 
not  educated  in  such  a  way  that  of  neces- 
sity they  must  have  instilled  into  them 
feelings  hostile  to  the  Government?  And 
were  not  these  the  men  that  an  agitator 
would  try  to  work  on  to  excite  disturb- 
ance ?  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  (The 
Earl  of  Wicklow)  that  if  they  were  driven  to 
such  a  point  as  to  admit  the  new  system 
of  education  to  be  impracticable — ^he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that  then  they 
would  be  bound,  not  only  on  the  score  of 
liberality  and  charity,  but  of  political  ex- 
pediency, to  make  a  full  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  Catholics 
in  Ireland ;  but  he  would  not  abandon  a 
system  which  had  been  tried  for  such  a 
short  time — he  would  not  abandon  the 
advantages  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  the  early  intercourse  of  children  of 
different  persuasions,  and  draw  a  line  of 
distiaction  which  would  tend  to  alitiutla 
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them  from  each  other  in  afler  life.  He 
would  have  referred  their  Lordships  to 
some  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
House  on  that  subject,  were  the  hour  not 
80  late ;  he  would  then  only  say,  that  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Francis  Blosse  proved, 
that  the  most  common  education  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  preventing  disturbances. 
That  gentleman  was  a  Magistrate  and  a 
landed  proprietor ;  and  he  stated,  that  the 
principle  of  education,  common  to  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  had  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  results  in  the  county 
of  Mayo ;  and  that  the  effect  of  it  had 
been  to  restore  social  order  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  He  did  therefore  hope,  that 
a  full  and  fair  trial  of  this  experiment 
might  be  allowed.  He  implored  their 
Lordships  not  to  look  at  the  system  as 
one  that  was  already  perfect,  but  as  one, 
the  principle  of  which  was  calculated  to 
meet  the  ditiiculties  of  the  case,  by  pro- 
viding the  means  of  education  for  the 
general  population  of  Ireland ;  four-fifths 
of  whom,  not  being  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  unable  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  themselves.  That  was  all  the 
merit  which  the  new  system  could  lay 
claim  to ;  and  he  trusted  that  having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  He  asked  so  much  of  their  Lord- 
ships, without  impugning  the  motives,  or 
casting  any  reHection  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  who  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
offer  their  opposition  to  this  system. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  it  had  been  his 
wish  to  answer,  if  it  was  possible  for  him, 
the  observations  of  several  noble  Lords 
who  had  addressed  the  House  ;  but  more 
particularly  those  which  had  fallen  from 
the  most  reverend  Prelate  who  directed 
the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland.  The  most  reverend  Prelate 
had  stated  that,  in  no  instances,  except 
four,  had  these  schools  been  held  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels.  He  (Lord  Roden) 
had  mentioned  eight  or  nine  schools  that 
were  held  in  chapels ;  and  though  he  had 
refrained  from  troubling  their  Lordships 
by  reading  the  documents,  he  had  such  as 
would  fully  substantiate  that  fact.  He 
was  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  on  that  point. 
The  most  reverend  Prelate  had  forgotten 
to  state  how  many  of  these  schools  were 
held  in  old  nunneries  and  monasteries ; 
but  he  knew  that  there  were  no  less  than 
forty-six  schooli  held  in  places  appropri- 
ated to  the  exercise  of  the  Koinan  Catholic 


faith.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  for  Ireland  had  said,  that  he 
(Lord  Roden)  had  stated,  at  different 
meetings  which  he  had  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  in  Ireland,  on  the  sabject  of 
Irish  education,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  Although  he 
had  always  contended  that  this  abomin- 
able system  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,  he  had  never  said  an? 
such  thing  as  that  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  imputed  to  him.  What  he 
had  said  was,  that  by  this  system  of 
education,  the  children  were  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  That 
he  re-asserted  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction. The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
maintained,  that  every  proper  system  of 
education  must  be  founded  on  revealed 
religion.  He  agreed  fully  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  that  opinion ;  and 
therefore  he  was  opposed  to  the  system 
adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  also  re- 
ferred to  a  right  reverend  Prelate,  as  if 
that  right  reverend  Prelate  was  wanting 
in  Christian  charity,  and  said,  further, 
that  their  hostility  to  this  system  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  opposition  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  and  because  he  and  his 
party  were  disappointed  in  their  views  on 
that  matter.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  professed  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
charity  himself,  ought  to  allow  to  persons 
acting  on  honest  principles,  the  credit  of 
good  motives.  It  had  never  been  his 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  not  to  be  tolerated.  What  he  had 
said  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ought 
not  to  receive  encouragement ;  the  noble 
and  leerrned  Lord  must  admit,  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  toleration 
and  encouragement.  What  he  complained 
of  was,  that  this  system  of  education  did 
go  to  encourage  Catholicism  in  Ireland. 
On  another  point,  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  given  him 
great  pain  :  he  meant  those  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  answer  to  the  observations  of  a 
right  reverend  Prelate,  who  contrasted  the 
different  versions  of  the  Scriptures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board,  with  the  author- 
ized version.  He  had  heard  with  great 
pain  the  observations  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  that  subject;  because, 
in  the  belief  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  not  the  woman  hersdf,  was 
to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  the  mhiAiit 
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the  question  rested.  He  regretted  the 
arguing  of  so  solemn  a  question  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  be- 
cause, in  the  thorough  belief  of  it  rested 
the  only  hope  of  obtaining  everlasting  life. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  also  re- 
ferred to  meetings  held  in  Ireland,  which 
had  been  attended  by  200,000  persons. 
He  could  not  remember  ever  to  have  at- 
tended any  such  meeting.  He  had  cer- 
tainly met  large  bodies  of  persons;  but 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  they  had 
amounted  to  200,000  persons  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  him.  [Lord  Plunkett 
had  stated  that  the  noble  Earl  represented 
the  200,000  persons  whose  petitions  he 
had  presented.]  But  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  also  said,  that  they  were  ready 
to  take  up  arms  for  him.  He  might  have 
said  so  in  haste,  and  not  meant  to  make 
such  an  assertion.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  also  charged  him  with  having 
raised  an  outcry  in  Ireland  against  this 
system  of  education.  Whatever  statements 
he  had  made  on  that  subject,  he  was 
ready  to  reiterate  at  any  risk,  because  the 
subject  was  in  his  view  of  vast  importance. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  could  not 
understand  why  he  had  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  only  Protestant  Peer.  He  had 
stood  forward  in  defence  of  Protestant 
principles  in  that  House,  and  he  should 
be  totally  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  it,  if  he, 
in  any  way  whatever,  flinched  from  his 
duty  in  such  a  cause.  He  trusted  he 
never  should  flinch  from  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  be  they  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  The  noble  Marquess  (The  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdo  wn)  had  stated,  that  he  had 
received  a  return  of  the  number  of  children 
educated  in  these  schools,  which  he  said 
was  87,000.  He  was  not  surprised  at  that 
fact;  his  wonder  was,  that  the  number 
was  not  greater,  he  was  sure  that  the 
number  would  increase,  and  he  lamented 
it  from  his  heart,  because  he  considered  it 
would  be  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  which  would 
be  most  presumptuous  on  his  part;  but  he 
was  sure  he  never  said,  that  the  mere  con- 
tact of  Protestant  children  with  Roman 
Catholic  children,  in  these  schools,  would 
lead  to  the  contamination  of  the  former. 
What  they  had  both  stated  was,  that  it 
was  unfair  towards  the  Protestant  children, 
that  these  schools  should  be  held  in 
chapels,  nunneries^  and  monasteries^  where  / 


Protestant  children  could  not  attend^ 
without  witnessing  the  forms  and  cers« 
monies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
trusted,  their  Lordships  would  give  thk 
matter  their  most  serious  considerations- 
convinced,  as  he  was,  the  more  the  subject 
was  inquired  into,  the  more  objection* 
able  would  the  system  complained  of  be 
found  to  be. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1833. 

MiNDTBs.]  Papen  ordered.  On  ttie  Motion  of  Sir  Jom 
HoBRouu,  an  Aeoount  from  Uie  CommiHlooen  of  ttm 
Court  of  Requests*  Westmimter,  of  tbe  Snmi  of  Money 
paid  into  those  Courts  by  IMtibon,  and  remaining  un- 
claimed by  Creditors,  tram  the  Jlit  Deoember  1811,  to 
the  31st of  Deoember  ]831. 

PetitioDs  presented.  By  General  PAUisn,  flrom  Bath. — flar 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Sir  Hvdb 
Faskkk,  from  Cromer  and  two  otiier  PtooH,  iipiaik 
Sbvery ;  and  ftom  Thedwastry,  Tliin0oe»  «mI  Roxbii4|iw 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Taxed  Carta.— By  Mr.  Cotb* 
BCKT  RipPON,  flrom  Gateshead,  complaining  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  tho  Affldrs  of  thdr  Gorpontiaii,  By 
Colonel  Mabbblt,  from  Chatham^  to  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Jews. — By  Lord  CucMBirra,  from  Gowall,  fiir  the 
Abolition  of  Tithes;  and  from  Carlisle  and  three  Plaoei  ilk 
Ireland,~«gamst  ttie  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.]  On  the 
Speaker  calling  on  Mr.  Powell  Buxton^ 
Lord  Althorp  rose  to  request  his  hen. 
friend  not  to  bring  fsiward  to*night  his 
Motion  regarding  the  abolition  of  Slavery. 
He  apprehended  that  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous both  to  the  question  and  to 
the  House,  if  it  were  introduced  at  the 
present  moment ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
his  hon.  friend  would  be  induced  to  defer 
it,  until  the  plan  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  to  propose  could  be  maide 
known. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  replied,  that  no  man 
was  more  conscious  than  he  was  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  the  subject  to  be  in* 
troduced  by  Government,  and  he  was 
willing  to  relinquish  his  Motion  upon  two 
conditions — First,  if  Ministers  were  pre- 
pared with  a  plan  for  the  entire  and  imme- 
diate extinction  of  slavery  ;  second,  if 
they  would  name  a  day  when  they  would 
state  that  plan  to  the  House.  He  might 
be  thought  very  obstinate,  and  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  impede  the  measures  of 
Government,  but  he  well  knew  his  fate  if 
he  consented  to  abandon  the  ground  he  at 
present  occupied.  Until  June  next  there 
was  not  a  vacant  day  in  the  Order-book, 
and,  after  Easter,  the  great  questions  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  the  East-India  Char- 
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ter,  with  the  distress  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  besides  finance,  would  re- 
main to  be  discussed.  To  postpone  his 
Motion,  therefore,  would  in  effect  be  to 
abandon  it.  Now,  he  was  convinced,  that 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable  that  this 
question  should  be  settled ;  and  further, 
that  if  it  was  not  settled,  and  speedily  set* 
tied,  in  that  House,  it  would  be  settled 
elsewhere,  in  another  and  more  disastrous 
manner.  However  painful,  therefore,  it 
might  be  to  him  to  appear  to  be  obstinate,  and 
to  resist  a  request  which  had  been  before 
made  to  him  in  private,  and  which  was  now 
in  this  manner  urged  publicly  upon  him,  he 
must  refrain  from  consenting  to  withdraw  the 
Motion,  unless  the  noble  Lord  would  tell 
him  that  the  Government  agreed  to  two 
conditions.  The  first  was,  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  now  state  the  nature  of  the 
plan  which  the  Government  intended  to 
propose;  and  the  second,  that  they  should 
fix  a  day  for  the  introduction  of  their 
measure  on  this  subject  into  the  House. 
If  they  did  not  do  these  things,  he  should 
feel  himself  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  the 
objections  he  felt  to  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  enforce  his  right  of  bringing 
on  the  consideration  of  this  subject  imme- 
diately. 

Lord  AUkorp  observed,  that  one  of  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
was  that  with  which  it  was  impossible  he 
should  comply;  but  with  respect  to  the 
other — the  naming  of  a  day  on  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  lay  their  views  on 
this  subject  before  the  House,  he  had  no 
objection  to  state  it.  He  should  name, 
th^n,  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third  of  April. 
He  trusted,  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
see  that  he  should  not  be  performing  his 
duty  if  he  were  to  state  more  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said,  when  he  spoke 
of  bringing  on  the  question  immediately, 
if  the  nature  of  the  plan  in  contemplation 
of  the  Government  was  not  then  stated, 
he  had  used  expressions  which  conveyed 
more  than  he  meant  to  say.  He  only  in- 
tended to  obtain  from  the  Government  a 
pledge  that  a  measure  should  be  speedily 
introduced,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  safe  and  satisfactory.  He  was  content 
to  rely,  in  the  meantime,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  should,  therefore, 
withdraw  his  Motion  fur  the  present. 

Motion  postponed. 

SvrpaBssioir     gr     Disturbahcbi 


(Ireland).^  Lord  Altfaorp  momi  thftC 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Howm  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  oo  the 
Suppression  of  Diaturbances  (Iralend)  Bill 
be  read. 

Mr.  Thomas  AthvoodttLid,  that  ha  ehould 
take  this  opportunity  of  movin|^9  ^  that  this 
House  do  suspend  all  farther  proceediogt 
on  the  Irish  Bill  until  the  remedial  mea- 
sures proposed  by  his  Majesty*!  MinitteTa 
be  passed  into  a  law." 

The  Speaker^  intermptioff  the  hon. 
Member,  informed  him,  that  he  Gould  not 
regularly  propose  an  amendment,  upon  tba 
question  of  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day ; 
he  must  wait  till  the  noble  Lord  made  the 
Motion  to  go  into  the  Committee. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  Hooea 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee* 

Mr.  Tkanuii  Aitwood  said,  reveitiiiy  to 
his  Amendment,  he  must  lay,  that  ha 
entertained  the  strongest  fears  that  tlie 
remedial  measures  for  Ireland  would  never 
become  the  law  of  the  land;  but  that, 
as  he  had  said  before,  was  not  hii  only 
reason  for  proposing  his  Amendment. 
They  had  now  been  assembled  for  nine 
weeks,  and  all  that  they  had  done  in 
that  time  had  been  to  get  into  the 
Committee  upon  this  Bill.  The  great 
work  of  English  legislation  had  been  totally 
neglected  for  it ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  there 
was  greater  danger  at  present  of  public 
disturbances  taking  place  in  England,  than 
there  was  of  public  disturbances  taking 
place  in  Ireland.  He  knew  that  there 
was  great  discontent  among  many  millions 
of  our  own  countrymen,  and  knowing  that, 
he  called  upon  Ministers  to  pause  in  their 
proceedings  upon  this  Bill,  and  to  turn 
some  part  of  their  consideration  to  other 
subjects,  besides  that  of  applying  coercive 
measures  to  Ireland.  He  .thought  that 
Ministers  could  entertain  other  aobject* 
better  now  than  they  could  a  month  ago, 
as  every  arrival  from  Ireland  tended  to 
prove  that  that  country  was  now  quiet. 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  ten  of  this  persons 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr*  Leonard 
were  now  in  custody  ?  Was  it  not  noto- 
rious that  Mr.  Steele — by  some  deemed  an 
ao;itator,  by  others  one  of  the  paciBcatoia 
of  Ireland — was  now  submitting  to  a  legal 
prosecution  ?  Did  they  not  read  in  erery 
newspaper,  that  at  all  the  Assises  in  ire* 
land  business  was  going  on  well?  Did 
they  not  read,  that  the  Judges  in  their  diC> 
ferent  charges^  were  coagratalatiBg  the 
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Grand  Juries  that  everything  looked  fa- 
vourable ;  that  Juries  and  ^^itnesses  were 
each  and  all  performing  their  duty  un- 
shrinkingly and  fearlessly,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  like  intimidation  influencing 
their  decisions  ?  He,  therefore,  thought, 
that  these  coercive  measures  for  Ireland 
might  be  postponed,  in  order  to  let  English 
legislation  go  on.  He  could  not  see  that 
any  great  injury  would  arise  from  the 
delay  which  he  proposed  ;  and  if  Gentle- 
men could  only  see  this  matter  in  the 
same  light  in  which  he  saw  it,  they  would 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  these 
coercive  measures  till  the  remedial  mea- 
sures had  become  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
they  did  not  see  those  remedial  measures 
passed  first,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  they  would  never  see  them  passed 
afterwards.  At  any  rate,  as  those  roea« 
sures  were  proposed  as  a  boon  they  ought 
to  proceed  at  least  pari  pasiu  with  those 
measures  which  were  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment. He  then  proposed  his  Amendment, 
but  informed  the  Committee,  that  he  would 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  dividing  upon 
it,  unless  he  saw  them  actuated  by  a  desire 
such  as  he  felt,  of  placing  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  upon  record. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  private  information  received 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  from 
Ireland,  which  induced  him  to  suppose 
that  that  country  was  returning  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity  ;  but  the  information  which 
he  received  officially  was,  that  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  instead  of  becoming 
quieter,  were  becoming  more  and  more 
disturbed ;  and  that,  although  great  and 
sudden  changes  had  taken  place,  with 
regard  to  the  intimidation  of  witnesses 
and  Jurors  at  these  Assizes,  so  that  some 
convictions  had  taken  place,  still  the  out- 
rages were  actually  on  the  increase ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  everyday  they  delayed 
to  pass  this  Bill,  they  were  rendering  life 
and  property  less  secure  in  that  country. 
On  that  House,  if  it  further  delayed  the 
measure,  might  be  charged,  not  the  loss 
of  life,  but  the  evil  of  increased  outrages. 
He  trusted,  that  the  same  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  House  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  that  must  be 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every  man, 
would  induce  them  to  support  it  now  that 
it  was  introduced,  and  pass  it  with  the 
least  possible  delay ;  so  that  they  might 
give  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as  possible^  the 


certainty  of  that  protection,  which  Ihe 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country  did 
not  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  Harvey  could  not  agree  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham. He  called  upon  Irish  Members  to 
withdraw  their  hostility  to  this  Bill ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  propitiate  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England,  who  all  felt  alike  upon 
the  subject  of  their  opposition.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped,  that  the  hon.  Members  who 
had  so  ably  and  so  honestly  opposed  the 
Bill  hitherto  would  cease  their  opposition, 
and  allow  it  to  pass,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
those  countless  subjects  on  which  the 
public  mind  was  so  stedfastly  and  so 
anxiously  fixed.  Let  the  responsibility  of 
the  measure  be  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  advised  it,  and  by  whose  instnimeot- 
ality  it  had  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  have  said  one 
word  had  it  not  been  for  the  obsenrationa 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Colchester.  He  totally  disclaimed 
the  advice  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  given  him  to  relax  in  his  hos- 
tility to  this  Bill.  He  should  feel  himself 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  positive  duty 
were  he  to  permit  a  single  guard  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
upon  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity — a  ne- 
cessity, by-the-by,  which  did  not  exist — 
without  appealing  to  the  British  public 
against  the  atrocious  law  which  warranted 
it.  As  it  was  now  to  be  proposed  to  the 
House  to  pass  a  clause  abolishing  the 
trial  by  Jury,  and  substituting  the  trial 
by  Court-martial  in  its  stead,  he  would 
not  listen  to  any  amendment,  but  would 
try  the  question  fairly  upon  the  principle. 
He  would  divide  the  Committee  upon 
this  point — "  Trial  by  Jury,  or  no  trial  by 
Jury ;  Court-martial,  or  no  Court-mar- 
tial.*' In  one  instance  he  would  confess 
that  he  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  inform- 
ation which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  just  given  the  Committee;  but 
in  another  instance  he  must  totally  con- 
tradict it.  He  denied,  that  outrages  had 
recently  increased  in  Ireland ;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  his  information  led  him 
to  believe  that  a  worse  spirit  now  existed 
in  Irelaud  than  had  ever  existed  there 
before;  a  spirit  of  detestation  against 
all  the  upper  classes  now  influenced  the 
lower  classes  of  Ireland,  because  they 
supposed  that  their  superiors  had  eotered 
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into  a  combination  against  them.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  warning  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  against  producing 
by  his  measures  a  servile  war  in  Ireland. 
He  reminded  the  right  hon.  Secretary  that 
Ireland  was  not  the  Isle  of  Wight  nor  the 
Isle!  of  Man,  but  a  country  containing 
SyOOOyOOO  of  inhabitants,  the  most  easily 
defensible  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  filled  with  a  brave  population.  On 
the  heads  of  the  Government  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  measure.  He  was 
only  doing  his  duty  in  announcing  to  the 
Ministers  the  malignant  spirit  by  which 
the  lower  classes  of  Irishmen  were  ani- 
mated against  the  higher,  and  the  total 
want  of  confidence  in  the  aristocracy, 
magistracy,  and  gentry  which  their  pre- 
sent conduct  in  procuring  such  a  law  as 
this  was  producing  in  Ireland.  As  to  the 
upper  classes,  he  must  say,  that  they  were 
now  executing  the  law  with  the  utmost 
iSrmness — he  might  say  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  There  had  already  been,  at  the 
late  assizes,  more  than  one  conviction 
which  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Judges,  for  the  Juries,  instead  of  refusing 
to  convict  the  guilty,  were  rushing  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  were  even  con- 
victing the  innocent.  There  was  no 
shrinking  from  their  duty  at  the  last 
assizes,  either  on  the  part  of  witnesses  or 
Jurors.  Indeed,  there  had  been  repeated 
convictions  at  the  late  assizes  in  Ireland 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Let 
*  him  say  this  for  his  valued  friend  Mr. 
Steele,  that  though  he  was  now  bound  to 
abide  his  trial  at  Kilkenny,  one  of  the 
learned  Judges  who  travelled  that  circuit 
had,  in  a  case  where  two  men  had  been 
found  guilty  of  Whitefeet  outrages,  de- 
clared that  he  would  transmit  to  the  Go- 
vernment a  favourable  report  of  what  Mr. 
Steele  had  stated  on  their  behalf — namely, 
tliat  they  had  given  up  iheir  arms  to  him 
at  his  request  before  they  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  upon  which  they  had  just 
been  convicted. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  also  entered  his  pro- 
test against  being  interdicted  by  any  hon. 
Member  from  opposing  the  present  Bill. 
His  opposition  was  in  order  to  have  that 
Bill  amended,  and  save  the  present  Go- 
vernment from  the  odious  situation  they 
would  be  placed  in,  if  it  passed  with  its 
obnoxious  clauses  untouched.  If  it  so 
passed,  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland  would 
feel  themselves  most  sensibly  wounded,  in 


being  reduced  as  it  were  to  utter  insig- 
nificance by  the  introductibn  of  Conrts- 
martial. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  coincided  with 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  the  two 
last  hon.  and  learned  Members.  He  re- 
probated the  idea  of  allowing  any  bill  to 
pass  without  the  House  making  it  as  un- 
objectionable as  possible.  The  House  was 
not  justified  in  throwing  the  responsibility 
of  the  measure  on  the  Ministers  if  the 
House  could  improve  it.  It  was  their 
duty  to  amend  the  Bill,  and  the  time  for 
doing  so  was  whilst  it  was  passing  through 
the  Committee. 

Amendment  negatived.  House  went 
into  Committee.  Question  put  on  the 
ninth  clause  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Stanley :  The  Committee  was  now 
arrived  at  that  clause  of  the  Bill  which 
gave  to  the  Lord  Lietitenant  of  Ireland 
in  the  proclaimed  districts,  with  those 
additions  of  power  which  they  had  given 
to  him  in  districts  not  proclaimed,  to 
prohibit  or  suppress  any  meetings  deem- 
ed by  him  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace;  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law — the  power  of  not 
allowing  any  meeting  for  petitioning  Par* 
liament,  or  for  discussing  any  alleged 
grievance  in  Church  or  State,  without  he 
received  a  previous  written  notice  of  ten 
days,  specifying  its  object,  and  without  he 
had  given  his  assent  to  it.  In  framing 
this  clause,  Government  had  drawn  this 
distinction  between  the  proclaimed  and 
the  non-proclaimed  districts,  that,  whereas 
in  the  districts  not  proclaimed,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  to  have  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing by  this  proclamation  only  such 
assemblies  as  he  deemed  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  due  administration  of  the  law,  he  was, 
in  the  proclaimed  districts,  to  have  the 
power  of  assuming  that  any  large  congre- 
gation of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  or  discussing  any 
alleged  grievance,  in  which  inflammatory 
topics  might,  and  probably  would  be  used, 
was  prima  facie  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  and  could  not  be  permitted,  unless 
such  an  explanation  of  its  objects  were 
given  in  writing  as  would  justify  him  in 
giving  it  his  sanction.  When  this  clause 
was  on  a  former  night  under  discussion, 
the  hon.  member  for  the  town  of  Galway 
had  pressed  upon  the  Government,  and 
Government  had  felt  the  justice  of  his  rag* 
gestion — that  there  ou^t  to  be  iome 
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exception  made  in  favour  of  meetings 
which  had  been  duly  summoned  and  con- 
vened by  the  High  Sheriff  or  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  any  county.  It  was, 
therefore,  his  intention  to  state  at  present 
the  clause  which  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  propose,  to  carry  the  suggestion 
of  thehon.  member  for  the  town  of  Gal- 
way  into  effect.  Formally,  indeed,  it 
could  not  be  proposed  till  the  Committee 
had  got  through  the  existing  clauses  of 
the  Bill ;  but  the  clause  which  Govern- 
ment intended  to  propose  as  the  10th 
clause  of  the  Bill  would  make  certain 
exceptions  from  the  1st  and  9th  clauses 
of  the  Bill.  He  would  now  read  the 
clause  which  he  intended  to  propose  after 
this  9th  clause.  It  was  as  follows: — 
**  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
prohibit,  or  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland  to  prohibit,  in  any  county,  county 
of  a  city,  or  county  of  a  town,  whether  in 
any  proclaimed  district  or  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  any  meeting  which  shall  be  duly 
convened  by  the  High  Sheriff,  Lieutenant 
of  such  county,  or  by  the  Lieutenant  or 
Chief  Magistrate  of  such  county  of  a  city 
or  county  of  a  town."  This  proviso 
would  apply  equally  to  proclaimed  and 
unproclaimed  districts;  but  as  the  object 
of  Government  was,  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction  upon  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  every 
district  should  have  the  power  of  making 
their  opinions  known  to  the  Legislature, 
it  had  been  deemed  right  to  introduce 
this  limitation  for  the  proclaimed  districts : 
"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  any  pro- 
claimed district  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  not  being  resident  within  the 
county,  barony,  half  barony,  parish,  or 
district  for  which  such  meeting  shall  be 
convened,  to  take  part  in,  or  be  present  at, 
any  such  meeting;  and  that  any  person 
taking  part  in,  or  being  present  at,  such 
meeting,  and  not  being  resident  as 
aforesaid  (save  and  except  any  Magis- 
trates, constables,  or  others  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  the  peace),  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor." He  thought  it  right  to 
make  this  statement  before  the  Committee 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  9th 
clause,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  have  some 
influence  upon  the  opinions  ofhon.  Gentle- 
men, and  save  the  time  of  the  Committee. 
VOL.  XVI.  {IT.} 


Mr.  O'Connell  defied  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  or  any  man  else,  to  point  oat 
any  disturbed  district  in  which  political 
meetings  had  been  held.  In  those  districts 
where  political  meetings  had  been  held 
there  had  been  no  disturbances.  There 
was  no  place  in  Ireland,  or  indeed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  peaceable  as  the  city 
of  Dublin,  which  had  been  the  very  focus 
of  what  was  called  political  agitation.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  recommend  the  hold- 
ing of  public  meetings  in  the  proclaimed 
districts,  as  they  were  calculated  to  create 
collisions  between  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple. He  objected  to  the  words  of  the 
clause,  "  and  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  for  holding  such  meeting, 
signified  by  such  Chief  or  Under  Secre- 
tary." These  words  he  considered  alto- 
gether unnecessaiy,  and  he  would  move 
that  they  be  omitted,  though  he  would 
not  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
question. 

Amendment  negatived*  and  the  clause 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  10th  clause  empowering  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  any  person  authorised  by 
him,  to  commission  officers  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  not  being  under  the  degree  of  a 
field-officer,  to  hold  Courts-martial  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  under  the  Bill,  was  then 
read. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  before  they  went 
into  the  consideration  of  this  clause,  he 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  lay  before  the 
House  several  material  provisions  that  Had 
been  resolved  on,  which,  without  diminish- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Bill,  would  meet 
some  of  the  objections  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers connected  with  Ireland  had  made  to 
it.  Those  provisions  were  proposed  in 
order  to  render  military  tribunals  as  little 
liable  to  be  abused  as  possible.  Two'  or 
three  of  those  modifications  had  been 
already  mentioned  to  the  House.  The 
first  was,  the  removal  from  Courts-martial 
of  officers  of  low  standing  and  little  expe- 
rience. This  was  done  by  not  permitting 
any  officers  to  sit  on  Courts-martial  who 
had  not  obtained  the  rank  of  Captain.  He 
would  announce  another  more  important 
alteration.  Great  objections  had  been 
made  to  the  officers  of  those  tribunals, 
that  their  duty  would  lead  them  to  seek 
out  and  apprehend  culprits,  and  after 
being  harassed  night  and  day,  they  might, 
it  was  asserted,  come  to  those  tribunals 
deficient  in  that  impartiality  and  coolnesf 
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which  persons  in  a  judicial  capacity  ought 
to  possess.  To  meet  those  objections  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  no  officer  on 
active  regimental  duty,  who  might  be  in- 
strumental in  having  offenders  appre- 
hended,  should  sit  on  those  Courts- 
martial,  before  which  such  offenders 
might  be  tried.  The  third  alteration 
had  already  been  stated  by  his  noble 
friend  beside  him,  and  required  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  majority  for 
conviction  than  the  mere  majority  which 
was  enough  on  ordinary  Courts-martial. 
Moreover  the  courts  were  not  to  be 
empowered  to  adjudge  the  punishment 
of  death ;  nor  even  to  try  for  a  capital 
offence,  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  even  then  they 
were  not,  on  a  conviction,  authorized 
to  pass  sentence  of  death.  The  proviso 
which  would  be  introduced  for  this  pur- 
pose would  enact,  that  where  the  court 
should  consist  of  nine  members,  seven 
should  concur  in  the  finding,  and 
when  there  were  less  than  nine,  five  at 
least  should  concur.  This  would  be  an 
additional  security  against  the  want  of 
due  consideration  before  the  court  a^^ed 
in  its  verdict.  There  would  also  be  an- 
other difference  between  these  and  ordi- 
nary Courts-martial,  that  the  sentence 
could  in  no  instance  be  executed  until  the 
finding  and  sentence  had  been  submitted 
for  revision  to  a  higher  authority;  and 
while  referring  to  proceedings  under 
former  Courts-martial  in  Ireland,  he  would 
incidentally  notice,  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  written  to  him  on  the 
subject,  a  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member  for 
Dublin,  respecting  the  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  read  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  the  son  of  that  gentleman,  in  which 
he  thanked  him  for  bavins:  vindicated  the 
memory  of  his  father.  He  had  since  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie,  in  which  he  disclaimed  having 
written  any  letter,  or  made  any  commu- 
nication to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  the  subject.  When  he  stated  this, 
he  by  no  means  meant  to  accuse  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  of  having  stated 
anything  which  he  himself  did  not  believe 
to  be  true.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  had  read  what  had  been  sent 
to  him,  he  made  no  doubt.  But  the  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  denied  having 
wished  or  authorized  any  hon.  Member  to. 


vindicate  his  father's  fnemoryy  whibt  be 
had  sufficient  proofs  of  beiD|^  able  to  do  wo 
himself.  Above  all  things,  t^at  ^pentleman 
did  not  desire  that  his  father's  mnocence 
should  be  contaminated,  as  he  deemed  it 
would,  by  mixing  it  up  with  matters  that 
related  to  political  agitation.  The  Amend-* 
ment  to  which  he  had  called  the  atteotion 
of  the  Committee  would  do  away  with  the 
danger  of  any  such  injustice,  because  no 
sentence  whatever  could  be  carried  into 
exedution    by    these    tribunals,    except 
with  the  sanction  of  a  higher  authority 
than  themselves.     He  would  now  beg^  the 
Committee  to  turn  to  the  Idth  clauae  of 
the  Bill,  to  which  his  Majesty's  GoTern-^ 
ment  meant  to  move  some  Amendment* 
They  thought  where  Amendments  were 
necessary,  or  where  they  thou|;ht  they 
could  meet  the  wishes  already  etpreMed 
by  Gentlemen,  of  making  ancb  Atomod*' 
ments  as  in  their  opinion  did  oot  depart 
from  the  principles  on  whic4i  the  Bill  was 
founded,  that  it  would  be  best  to  propose 
the  Amendments  at  once,  rather  than  to 
wait  till  the  different  clauses  came  before 
them  in  the  course  of  the  discossion.     He 
would,  therefore,  beg  of  them  to  tnm  to 
the    fifteenth    clause,    which     proTidesi 
**  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
every  such  Court-martial,  from  time  to 
time,  to  issue  such  orders  as  to  such  Court 
shall  seem  fit,  for  bringing  before  them 
any  person  charged  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant   or  other  chief    governor  or 
governors  of  Ireland,  or  by  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  him  or  them  for  that 
purpose,    with    any  offence  by  this  Act 
made  cognizable  by  such  Court,  or  for 
executing  and   carrying   into  eflect  any 
sentence,   so  confirmed   as  aforesaid,  of 
any  such  Court  respectively,  which  orders 
all  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  GaolerSt 
Constables,  Officers,  and  Ministers  of  Jus* 
ticc,  and  other  persons  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  directed,  and  to  whom  the  exe- 
cution thereof  shall  rightfully  and  property 
appertain,  shall,  and  are  hereby  required, 
to  execute,  enforce,  and  obev."     It  had 
been  objected  to  that  clause,  tliat  it  would 
be    desirable    that   no  executive   power 
should  be  given  to  the  Courts- martial  (he 
would  use  that  name  in  speaking  of  these 
tribunals,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they 
were  not  Courts-martial  in  their  constitu- 
tion), and  his  Majesty's  Qovemment  con- 
curred in  thinking,  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts-martial 
sn  far  as  that  they  should  be  Judgea  of 
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the  fact  and  offence  only,  and  proposed, 
therefore,  that  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
Courts-martial,  to  throw  the  whole  power 
and  responsibility  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  those  persons  directed  by  him,  to  bring 
persons  accused  of  offences  before  Courts- 
martial,  leaving  to  the  Courts-martial  the 
power  only  of  taking  cognizance  of  such 
cases  as  might  be  brought  before  them. 
He  would  next  go  to  the  consideration  of 
the  class  of  offences  to  be  brought  before 
the  Courts-martial.  He  admitted,  that  it 
was  desirable  that  no  jurisdiction  should 
be  given  to  them  which  might  interfere 
with  ordinary  civil  processes,  and  it  was 
therefore  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  all  offences  should  be  taken 
from  under  their  jurisdiction  which  were 
not  strictly  of  an  insurrectionary  character, 
or  which  were  not  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence, or  threats  of  violence,  as  well  as  all 
cases  which  involved  complicated  points 
of  law — which  it  was  always  desirable 
should  not  be  brought  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  military  tribunaL  With  that 
view  they  proposed  to  except  from  the 
operation  of  the  17th  clause  of  the  Bill 
(which  made  persons  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  offences  contrary  to  the  27th 
George  3rd),  all  offences,  even  if  connect- 
ed with  conspiracy  or  insurrection,  when 
these  offences  were  committed  without 
violence  or  threats.  But  Ministers  not 
only  intended  to  take  from  the  Courts- 
martial  the  jurisdiction  in  that  class  of  of- 
fences, but  to  take  from  them  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  another  class  of  offences,  which 
were  always  nice  and  complicated — and 
they  meant  to  take  it  from  them,  whether 
the  offences  were  connected  with  seditious 
matters  or  not — he  meant  the  jurisdiction 
in  questions  of  libel,  because  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  thought,  that  questions  on  the 
Law  of  Libel  were  not,  in  any  instance,  fit 
to  be  brought  before  a  military  tribunal. 
They  therefore  proposed  10  exclude  all  the 
offences  enumerated  in  the  21st  clause  of 
the  Bill,  which  gave  Courts-martial  juris- 
diction over  them.  He  meant  to  propose, 
that  after  the  17th  clause,  the  following 
words  should  be  inserted: — "  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  be  considered  to  give  power  or 
jurisdiction  to  any  Court-martial  to  try 
any  person  or  persons  charged,  or  to  be 
charged,  with  publishing,  or  causing  to  be 
published,  or  hawking,  selling,  or  dis- 
posing of  any  seditious  hand* bill,  paper, 
or  pamphlet,  in  any  proclaimed  district, 


or  confederating  or  conspiring  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  27th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  or  for  the 
trial  of  any  civil  right,  unless  such  con- 
federacy or  combination  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  force,  or  threat  of  force."  By 
this  Amendment,  they  would  not  only  ex- 
clude such  offences  as  were  not  strictly 
insurrectionary  from  the  operations  of 
this  Bill,  but  also  such  ofifences  as  were 
made  capital  under  the  Whiteboy  Act; 
and  persons  guilty  of  them  would  remain 
liable  to  the  operation  of  Common  Law. 
Having  made  these  Amendments,  they  then 
proposed  to  alter  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
clause,  and  instead  of  the  Words,  **  and  for 
the  speedy  and  effectual  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  several  offences  mentioned  w 
referred  to  in  this  Act,"  to  insert—"  And 
whereas  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  adU 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  proclaimed 
districts  have  been  found  inadequate  tar 
that  purpose,  be  it  therefore  enacted/' 
He  believed  he  might  say,  that  Courts- 
martial  were  likely  to  be  put  in  requisition 
in  very  few  districts,  but  the  power  of 
having  such  tribunals  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  would  of  itself  be  of  great 
service,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  Gotemment  of 
putting  the  more  rigorous  parts  of  the 
Bill  in  execution.  He  would  not,  hovr- 
ever,  enter  into  further  defence  of  the 
Court-martial  clause,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  Committee,  having  stated  the 
grounds  and  principles  on  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  thought  themselves 
justified  in  making  the  alterations  which 
he  should  move  at  the  proper  time.  He 
had  then  only  to  move  the  Amendment 
he  had  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  he 
should  have  brought  down  his  letter-book, 
in  order  that  he  might  show  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  the  letter 
from  Sir  Edward  Crosbie's  son,  on  which 
he  had  founded  his  statement.  He  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  the  name 
of  the  son  who  had  written  to  him  P 

Mr.  Stanley  could  not  then  say,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  state  to-morrow.  It 
however  was  not  of  much  consequence,  as 
the  same  statement  had  been  sent  to 
several  of  the  Irish  papers,  and  appeared 
in  them.    The  writer,  he  believed,  stated 
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himself  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie. 

Mr.  O^ConneUmA^  that  the  letter  which 
he  received  was  dated  "  Liverpool,"  and 
signed  "  Edward  Crosbie,"  and  that  it 
contained  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Archibald 
Douglas,  rector  of  KilcuUen,  in  Kildare. 
It  mentioned  that  the  writer  was  in  dis- 
tress. As  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  clergyman 
high  in  the  Church,  and  the  brother-in- 
law  of  an  Irish  Peer,  he  thought  that  he 
was  justified  in  making  use  of  it;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  suspect  that 
it  did  not  contain  a  true  account  of  the 
writer. 

Mr.  Stanley  did  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  impeach  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  The  writer  had, 
however^  requested  of  him  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  statement  which 
the  letter  contained,  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  and  he  had  accordingly  done  so. 
He  did  not  know  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, further  than  from  the  circumstance 
in  question. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  Clause  read. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  rose  to  oppose 
the  whole  of  the  clause.  He  should  fail 
in  doing  justice  to  himself  if  he  did  not 
state,  that  he  considered  the  introduction 
of  that  part  of  the  Bill  as  entirely  hostile 
to  all  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  took  away  the  trial  by  Judge  and  Jury 
— that  boast  and  safety  of  every  English- 
man. He  admitted,  that  a  case  might  be 
made  out  of  such  urgent  necessity  as  jo 
justify  the  Government  in  doing  away 
Trial  by  Jury  for  a  time,  but  the  consider- 
ation of  such  a  case  was  not  then  imposed 
on  them.  He  opposed  the  clause,  in  the 
first  place,  because  there  was  no  prece- 
dent for  such  a  measure.  It  was  true,  that 
Martial-law  had  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land during  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  only 
during  the  rebellion,  which  could  supply 
no  precedent  for  the  present  measure,  for 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  intro- 
duced at  a  time  when  there  was  not  only 
no  insurrection,  but  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  it  on  the  score  of  precedent.  It 
had  been  asked  what  tribunal  could  be 
adopted  in  place  of  Courts-martial  ? 
But  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  that 
question,  because  a  case  had  not  been 
made  out  which  warranted  them  in  de- 
parting from  the  ordinary  law  tribunals. 
Not  a  letter,  not  a  fact,  not  even  the  state- 


ment laid  before  the  Hoose  by  the  noble 
Lord,  justified  them  in  sach  a  coarse.  It 
had  been  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
the  fact  ought  never  to  be  forgottoi  by  the 
House,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  broagbt 
one  case  before  them  where  Jurors  had 
not  done  their  duty.  And  there  was  only 
one  case  mentioned  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  that  Jurors  were  in- 
timidated or  threatened.  He  begged  the 
Committee  to  remember,  that  it  was  not 
sufiicient  to  justify  such  a  measure  as  that 
before  them,  to  say,  that  Jurors  were  afraid 
(and  even  of  that  there  was  only  one  in- 
stance adduced),  but  it  must  also  be  made 
out  that  the  Jurors  were  deterred  from 
doing  their  duty  by  those  fears.  But  no 
hon.  Member  had  ventured  to  state,  that 
in  consequence  of  that  intimidation,  any 
Jurors  had  been  induced  to  give  a  false 
verdict.  He  called,  then,  upon  the  House 
to  pause  before  they  agreed  to  that  dense 
— a  clause  which  abolished  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  that  boast  of  Englishmen,  and  de- 
livered over  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  to  the  power  of  a  military  tribunal. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  was 
a  degree  of  insecurity  of  property  in  Ire- 
land which  was  not  felt  in  this  country. 
Every  man  in  Ireland  felt,  that  neither 
life  nor  property  was  so  secure  as  it  was 
in  other  countries;  but  that  was  no  suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  abolition  of  the  Trial 
by  Jury.  In  order  to  justify  such  a  step, 
intimidation  of  the  Jurors  was  likewise 
necessary.  And  what  evidence  had  been 
brought  of  that  intimidation  of  Jurors? 
Only  one  case — that  of  Carrickshaugh ; 
and  any  one  reading  over  the  evidence  in 
that  case,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  Jory 
could  not  help  feeling  a  doubt  as  to  the 
verdict  they  should  give.  He  thought, 
then,  that  he  had  shown,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  on  which  to  rest  a  case  which 
would  justify  the  abolition  of  Trial  by 
Jury.  He  would,  therefore,  go  into  the 
consideration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts-martial  which  it  was  proposed  to 
substitute  in  their  stead.  These  Courts- 
martial  could  take  cognizance  of  capital 
offences.  He  was  much  mistaken  if  they 
could  not  take  cognizance  of capitalofTences. 
[Mr.  Stanley:  They  cannot  take  cog. 
nizance  of  capital  offences,  except  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.] 
The  power  to  enable  them  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  capital  offences  he  would  not  ffive 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  objected  to 
giving  such  a  power  to  the  Loud  Ueu- 
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tenant  or  any  other  man.  But  Courts- 
martial  were  entitled  to  find  parties  guilty 
of  capital  offences ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
conviction  was,  the  forfeiture  of  goods. 
So  that,  by  this  Act,  these  Courts-martial 
were  to  have  the  power,  not  only  to  banish, 
but  to  forfeit  the  goods  of  every  culprit. 
The  establishment  of  Courts-martial  was 
objectionable  in  another  view.  It  took 
away  from  the  prisoner,  not  only  Trial  by  an 
impartial  Jury,  but  that  assistance  which 
every  prisoner  had  aright  to  expect,  and  ge- 
nerally received  from  the  experienced  Judge 
before  whom  he  was  tried.  This  assistance 
was  of  great  service  to  prisoners;  and 
without  it,  he  should  consider  the  Trial  by 
Jury  almost  a  curse.  And  how  was  it  in 
the  Courts-martial  ?  There  was  a  Judge 
Advocate  who  was  to  assist  the  prisoner. 
But  that  Judge  Advocate  was  the  person 
who  by  law  issued  the  warrant  against  the 
prisoner — he  was  the  prosecutor — he  had 
to  examine  the  evidence  before  the  warrant 
was  issued — and  it  was  on  his  opinion  of 
that  evidence  that  the  prosecution  took 
place.  Was  it  likely  that  a  man  who  had 
all  these  duties  to  perform  should  not  be 
impressed  with  an  unfavourable  feeling 
towards  the  prisoner  ?  Could  he,  at  the 
same  time,  act  as  his  prosecutor  and 
assistant  ?  On  these  grounds,  he  objected 
strongly  to  Courts-martial  and  he  ob- 
jected to  them  further,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  the  establishment  of  them 
might  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  Trial 
by  Jury  in  that  country.  There  was  another 
part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  strong 
objections,  and  that  was  the  irresponsibility 
of  those  tribunals.  By  this  Act  they  were 
declared  irresponsible,  for  in  the  26th 
clause  it  was  stated  **  that  all  officers  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  soldiers,  who 
shall  act  under  any  such  power  and 
authority,  shall,  for  and  in  respect  of  any 
thing  done  under  such  power  or  authority 
in  any  such  proclaimed  districts  as  afore- 
said, be  responsible  to  Courts-martial  to 
be  holden  under  any  statute  in  force  for 
holding  Courts-martial,  by  which  Courts- 
martial  respectively  they  shall  be  liable  to 
be  tried  and  punished."  So  that  these 
Courts-martial  were  to  be  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  effects  of  any  illegal  acts 
they  might  commit  under  the  Bill.  That, 
they  all  knew,  was  not  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary Courts-martial,  as  those  officers  were 
responsible  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  country  for  any  illegal  acts  which  they 
might  commit  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties ; 


and  there  was  at  least  one  instance  (that 
of  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  who  was  fined  1,000/. 
for  an  illegal  act)  in  which  officers  were 
punished  for  such  conduct.  But  that 
responsibility  was  all  done  away  with  by 
the  present  Bill,  and  he  felt  astonished 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision. He  considered  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  as  the  greatest  blow  ever  given 
to  the  Constitution.  No  case  similar  to 
it  had  ever  come  before  that  House — no 
such  powers  had  ever  been  introduced  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  Lord,  and  by  several  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  him,  that 
in  making  an  inroad  on  the  Constitution, 
the  further  they  should  go  the  better.  He 
be^ed  to  declare,  that  in  all  the  books 
he  had  ever  read,  and  in  all  the  speeches 
he  had  ever  heard  spoken  in  that  House' or 
elsewhere,  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any 
doctrine  which  astonished  him  more  than 
that,  or  which  was  more  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinions  on  the  subject. 
He  had  always  understood  that  the  doctrine 
inculcated  by  those  who  understood  the 
Constitution  most  thoroughly,  was,  that  it 
should  be  carefully  dealt  with,  and  that 
where  an  inroad  was  occasionally  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  to  the  least  extent 
possible.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
making  such  extensive  infringements  on 
the  Constitution,  and  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  they  would  not  be 
received  elsewhere  with  the  implicit  con- 
sent which  they  seemed  to  meet  with  here. 
The  proposed  system  was  abhorred  by  the 
Irish  universally,  from  their  recollection 
of  the  horrors  it  occasioned  in  former 
periods.  If  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
prove  the  most  efficient  method  possible 
of  wholly  alienating  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  from  us.  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  would  regard  the  army  there  as 
a  guardian  angel  intent  only  on  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  order,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the 
vindictive  instrument  of  persecution. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  it  was  with  much 
reluctance  that  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  support  the  Bill,  in  consideration  of  its 
absolute  necessity.  He  could  not,  however, 
suppress  his  conviction,  that  if  Govern- 
ment had  resorted  to  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  their  power  at  the  time  when  these  un- 
fortunate disturbances  commenced,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  slightest  necessity 
for  the  proposed  measure.    The  Miniiten 
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had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  this  neglect. 
They  had  been  urged,  implored  to  do  so, 
over  and  over,  again  and  again,  from  every 
quarter.  Not  longer  ago  than  last  July 
there  had  been  a  representation  made  to 
the  other  House  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
couched,  almost  totidem  verbis,  in  the 
same  language,  as  the  representation  on 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  founded 
the  present  Bill.  Not  only  had  they  re- 
fused to  listen  to  these  imploring  repre- 
sentations— they  had  bitterly  aggravated 
existing  evils  by  the  production  of  that 
most  atrocious  measure,  the  Bill  for  the 
compulsory  recovery  of  tithes :  and  when 
they  had  thUs  brought  the  people  to  a 
state  of  despair,  they  came  and  asked  the 
House  for  remedies  of  a  nature  against 
which  every  feeling  of  humanity  revolted. 
But  this  was  not  a  time  to  canvass  the 
past  conduct  of  Ministers.  The  great 
object  was  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  a 
country  where  all  order  and  tranquillity 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end — the  course  of 
justice  obstructed,  jurymen  assaulted.  He 
only  stated  what  he  had  heard.  He  did 
not  say,  that  these  representations  had 
been  proved ;  neither  had  he  heard  any 
proof  to  the  contrary.  At  any  rate  it 
appeared  that  Jurors  were  intimidated,  if 
not  assassinated.  Though  he  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  Courts-martial  in  general, 
yet  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  a 
case  of  no  ordinary  necessity.  At  the  same 
time,  he  by  no  means  saw  that  any  such 
tremendous  dangers  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  operation  of  Courts- 
martial  as  hon.  Members  seemed  to  fear. 
They  had  protested  against  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  but  could  it  be  denied 
that  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  had 
commenced  in  Ireland  ?  Who  could  read 
and  hear  of  the  appalling  state  of  that 
country  and  doubt  this?  No  man,  he 
would  repeat,  regretted  the  necessity  for 
establishing  these  tribunals  more  than  he 
did,  and  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  their 
absolute  necessity  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  them.  It  was  supposed  that 
officers  in  the  Army,  from  their  education, 
their  position,  and  their  habits,  must 
necessarily  be  inclined  to  despotic  mea- 
sures; he  was  far  from  concurring  in  these 
views.  He  thought  that  Gentlemen  who 
were  called  upon  to  act  in  a  country  where 
they  had  no  political  or  family  connec- 
tions, and  who  would  be  therefore  free 
from  party  bias,  he  thought  that  such 
men  would  be  maob  more  likely  to  do 


their  duty  impartially  than  men  brouffht 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  factions  of  that 
unhappy  country,  and  whose  minds  and 
judgments  were  never  free  from  the  most 
baneful  party  prejudices.  He  bad  been 
rather  surprised  at  an  inconsistency  ex- 
hibited in  argument  by  the  hon.  .and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  That  hon. 
Member  had  objected  to  these  officers 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  probably 
mix  in  social  intercourse  with  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  be  biassed  in  their  judg- 
ments accordingly.  Whom  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  propose  to  substi- 
tute ?  Why,  those  very  country  gentlemen 
themselves — nay,  he  proposed  to  enforce 
their  attendance  under  the  penalty  of  500/. 
It  had  been  also  objected  that  the  gentle- 
men in  the  Army  laboured  under  leg^ 
incompetence  ;  but  this  tribunal  was  not 
to  try  any  questions  of  law,  nor  questions 
of  property;  nor  was  it  to  try  political 
offences ;  but  merely  to  try  whether  A  or 
B  had  or  had  not  engaged  in  illegal 
meetings.  He  thought  the  officers  of  the 
Army  were  at  least  as  competent  to  judge 
of  the  law  on  that  point  as  the  small 
farmers.  But  the  members  of  this  tribunal 
were  not  left  entirely  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, for  they  might  have  the  advice  of 
the  Assistant  I3arrister.  He  was  as  much 
attached  to  Trial  by  Jury  as  any  man  ;  he 
considered  it  the  palladium  of  English 
liberty  :  but  when  he  looked  at  the  state 
of  Ireland,  he  saw  no  liberty  there  and  no 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  disorder, 
but  passing  the  present  Bill.  If  it  was 
impossible  to  find  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution  anything  efficient,  they  must 
have  recourse  to  Bn  unconstitutional  tri- 
bunal, which  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  consent  to  but  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case.  Hon.  Members  seemed  to  be 
afraid  that  the  Ministers,  if  they  once 
got  this  coercive  measure,  would  no  longer 
trouble  themselves  about  remedial  roea« 
sures  ;  but  this  fear  was  most  unfounded, 
for  the  very  existence  of  Government  de- 
pended on  fulfilling  its  pledges,  and  the 
Ministers  were  solemnly  pledged  to  reme- 
dial measures. 

Mr.  Tayleure  observed,  that  some  of  the 
remarks  made  on  the  subject  of  those 
military  tribunals  appeared  to  have  excited 
considerable  irritation.  If  it  had  been 
asserted,  or  insinuated,  that  an  English 
officer  would  act  from  a  feeling  of  prejn* 
dice,  such  a  remark  ought,  nndoobtedly, 
to  raise  a  feeling  of  indigwition*    At  the 
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same  time  he  must  assert,  that  the  capa- 
city of  men  for  one  thing,  and  iDca{»eity 
for  another,  entirely  depended  on  their 
education  and  habits.  Therefore,  however 
undoubted  the  uprightneu  and  parity  of 
intention  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Army-^ 
and  no  person  could  doubt  them^^yet 
they  were  very  likely  to  fall  into  uninten-* 
tional  errors  on  points  of  law.  Officers 
in  the  army  could  not  be  suspected  of 
corrupt  motives  or  intentional  partiality, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  when  obscure 
evidence  was  given  in  those  military  courts 
it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  serious 
mistakes  would  occur.  He  feared,  also, 
from  tKe  attachment  of  officers  to  the 
Government,  that  there  would  be  a  tend- 
ency to  consider  every  accused  man  as 
a  political  adversary.  In  making  these 
observations  he  merely  wished  to  express 
the  opinion  that  military  men  were  not 
free  from  those  infirmities  of  nature  to 
which  other  individuals  were  subject. 

Mr.  Perrin  could  not  give  aailent  vote  on 
this  part  of  the  Bill.  In  his  conscientious 
judgment  he  believed  it  to  be  unnecessary ; 
in  his  conscientious  judgment,  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  it  not  only  would  not  effect 
any  good,  but  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischiefs.  He  g&ve  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  all  due  credit  for  the  ground  on 
which  they  brought  the  Bill  forward 
placing  their  measure  on  the  only  basis  of 
necessity;  and  he  agreed,  that,  if  they 
made  out  this  case  of  necessity,  if  they 
established  the  fact  that  without  the  Bill 
there  would  be  no  protection  for  life  and 
property,  and  no  means  of  supporting 
social  order,  they  were  entitled  to  the  Bill, 
or  rather,  not  they,  but  the  people  were 
entitled  to  it.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  this  clause  and  the  provisions 
connected  with  it  were  thus  indispensably 
requisite?  This  alleged  necessity  was 
grounded  upon  evidence  offered  to  the 
House,  showing  that  Jurors  had  been  in- 
timidated, witnesses  threatened;  and  it 
was  therefore  contended  that  these  extra- 
ordinary tribunals  must  be  resorted  to.  It 
was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Ck>urts^ 
martial  were  a  remedy  which  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to,without  absolute  necessity  called 
for  them,  as  they  were  both  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional.  If  this  necessity  could  be 
proved,  then  Ministers  had  made  out  their 
case  ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  proved,  the 
measure  was  most  grievously  tyrannical. 
After  giving  due  credit  to  all  the  state- 
ments relative  to  the  all^pad  intinudatioa 


of  Jurors,  he  did  not  find  that  the  Miaiei^ 
tera  had  made  out  any  case  on  this  poiiUp 
except  as  regarded  the  Carrickshauf^ 
marders.  This  case  he  gave  them  crew 
for,  bot  it  stood  alone ;  and  was  not  it* 
inflnence  counteracted  by  the  cases  of 
Clare,  of  Queen's  County,  of  Kilkenny, 
and  by  all  the  cases  of  the  present  Assixea* 
Was  the  s^tary  case  of  Carrickshau^h  to 
outweigh  all  the  others  ?  Did  Ministeii 
think,  that  there  was  no  efficacy  in  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill?  Were  not  the 
clauses  already  agreed  to  sufficient  to  pat 
down  agitation  ?  Were  they  not  sufficient 
to  protect  life  and  property,  prevent  mid* 
night  outrage,  and  secure  tranquillity? 
They  had  made  an  immense  increase  in 
the  military  and  constabulary  force,  and 
in  the  police,  sufficient  to  preserve jmea* 
If  the  other  enactments  were  sufficieot* 
what  was  the  use  of  this  clause  of  the  Bill  1 
If  these  powers  weie  not  ^Bclent,  wftat 
could  the  Courts-martial  do  ?  Tbcoe  was 
another  Bill  in  progress — a  Bill  U>  whidi 
he  should  not  refuse  b»  consent-— the  Bill 
to  change  the  Venue.  These  powers  beiaf 
obtained,  what  more  could  be  wanted  i 
With  these  they  would  have  everything 
necessary  to  secure  the  due  administratioq 
of  justice.  In  no  instance  could  it  ha 
proved  that  a  Jury  had  failed  in  commiU 
ting  any  individual  under  a  criminal  prose* 
cution.  The  witnesses  would  not  be  less 
intimidated  when  Courts-martial  were 
established  than  with  ordinary  Courts  s 
and  it  surely  was  not  intended  to  convict 
men  without  hearing  witnesses?  Other 
Courts  had  been  suggested,  but  he  waa 
not  favourable  to  Courts  composed  of 
barristers.  He  made  no  objection  to 
Courts-martial  on  account  of  the  offioera 
not  being  men  of  honour  and  integrity ) 
but  he  objected  to  summary  tribunals. 
In  the  ordinary  Courts  the  prisoner  had 
the  assistance  of  a  learned  and  enlightened 
Judge — of  a  person  who  knew  the  laws 
and  the  rules  of  evidence.  He  objected 
to  these  Courts,  that  the  officers  were  not 
fit  to  discuss  and  decide  nice  points  of 
evidence  and  nice  questions  of  law.  What 
nicer  questions  could  there  be,  in  fact» 
to  come  before  a  Judge,  than  those  which 
related  to  evidence.  He  sought  for  no 
other  tribunals — he  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the  old  tribunals  of  the  country.  They 
had  been  asked  to  suggest  other  Courts—* 
he  would  suggest  none;  but  he  would 
say,  let  there  be  a  continued  Session  of 
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pointed  to  relieve  each  'other,  and  so  the 
Sessions  continued  by   regular  adjourn- 
ments.    He  objected  to  this  as  a  hazard- 
ous experiment;   he  respected   the  law, 
and  he  therefore  objected  to  setting  it  aside 
by  this  Bill.     He  had  been  pleased  by  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  this  law  should  not  be  executed  un- 
less it  were  necessary.     He  sincerely  be- 
lieved  that   declaration;  but  he  had    a 
right  to  infer  from  the   admission,  that 
the  law  was  not  immediately  necessary. 
He  did  not  like  the  precedent,   though 
he  knew  it  had  been  said  that  it  was 
made  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  Con- 
stitution, because  it  might  not  be  fol- 
lowed, and  that  it  would  not  be  followed. 
But  that  doctrine  had  been  held  on  other 
occasions.     It  had  been  often  repeated, 
and  often  refuted   by  the  events.     This 
doctrine  had  been  referred   to  in    1829, 
when  Earl  Grey  had  objected  to  the  Bill 
then  introduced  ;  but  what  did  he  say,  in 
his  opening  speech,  when  he   introduced 
this  Bill  to  the  House?     Why,  that  the 
part  of  it  which  related  to  seditious  meet- 
mgs  was  merely  a  renewal  of  the  Act  of 
1829.     Another  question  which  had  been 
put  was,  would  he  submit  to  Courts-mar- 
tial,   or  to  IWhitefeet   and  Volunteers? 
He   would  submit  to  neither.     The  law 
was  strong  enough  at  present,  if  it  were 
fairly,  fully,  duly  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered. .  Man  was   always  corrupted   by 
power,  and  he  objected  to  intrusting  men 
with  power  which  must  make  them  disre- 
gard the  common  law  of  the  land.     It  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  make  the  law 
not  on  the  principle  that  it  would  not  be 
abused  by  good  men,  but  on  the  principle 
that  it  should  not  be  perverted  or  misap- 
plied by  weak  or  wicked  men. 

Mr.  Rolfe  wished  to  state  the  reason 
for  his  vote.  He  had  been  at  first  much 
and  decidedly  opposed  to  the  clause,  but, 
at  length,  after  listening  to  the  debates, 
he  had  become  a  reluctant  convert  to  it, 
and  meant  to  give  it  his  support.  He  was 
prepared  for  the  taunts  implied  in  the 
cheers  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  but 
he  knew  no  silliness  of  folly  equal  to,  and 
no  cowardice  greater,  than  that  of  perse- 
vering in  error  for  the  fear  of  being  thought 
afraid.  His  conscience  dictated  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  thought,  by  their  taunts,  and 
almost  by  their  threats  of  asking  what  the 
people  would  think,  to  deter  Members 
from  their  duty.    Those  who  supported 


the  Bill  were  accused  of  being  ignorant  of 
Ireland,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  opposed  it  showed  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  England.     If 
they  were  blinded  by  their  antipathy  to 
the  Bill,  to  suppose  that  there  was  little 
feeling  in  England  to  support  the  measure, 
they  were  mistaken.    There  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  England — a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  time  the  Bill  had  occupied- 
He  did  not  go  along  with  that  feeling. 
He  thought  the  Gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  measure    were  bound  to    sift  it  and 
weigh  it  as  much  as  possible.     Another 
feeling    certainly    had    existed;    it  was 
thought  that  this  clause  was  a  severe  clause, 
but  that  feeling  had  died  away.     It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Representatives  to  state 
why  they  supported  this  clause,  and  he 
would  do  so.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  had  relieved  him 
from  one  great  difficulty.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   had  stated,  that  if 
there  was  not  to  be  Trial  by  Jury,  he  did 
not  know  what  better  could  be  substituted. 
The  hon.  and  learned   Gentleman   had 
proposed  none,  and  said  he  knew  none 
better  than   military  tribunals.      If  that 
were  admitted,  on  that  reasoning,  as  soon 
as  it  was  shown  that  Jury  trials  were  not 
safe,  then  military  tribunals  were  justified. 
If  it  were  admitted  that  Jury-trial  could 
not  take  place,  and  none  other  were  sug- 
gested than  military  tribunals,  they  must 
be  had  recourse  to.     It  was  enough  for 
him  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  substitute  for  Jury- trial, 
as  the  hon.   member  for  Monaghan  ad- 
mitted,   to  justify    the    military   courts. 
Might  they  not  be  necessary?     That  was 
the  question.     It  was  said,  that  it  was  not 
proved  that  Jurors  had  been  intimidated  ; 
but  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  as  well 
satisfied  by  a  •priori  reasoning,  as  by  the 
evidence  of  facts.     Intimidation  had  been 
practised   against  all  other    classes ;    no 
man  in  Ireland  was  a  free  agent;  and 
were,  then,  the  Jurors  the  only  class  that 
were   exempt    from   intimidation  ?     But 
there  was  evidence  of  intimidation.     Car- 
rickshaugh  was  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  but 
that  was  not  enough  ;  the  administration 
of  justice  ought  not  to  be  suspected.     The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  mentioned  that 
in  Cionmel  288   names  were  called  over 
before  a  Jury  could  be  impanelled.     The 
hon.   member   for  Drogheda  said^  that  it 
proved  nothing  more  than  that  the  Jurors 
would  not  come  forward.    If  it  were  ia«« 
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dolence  only,  it  might  be  excused ;  but 
when  murder  was  stalking  through theland, 
was  not  that  an  occasion  when  indolence 
should  be  overcome  ?  Again,  at  Kilkennji 
fines  were  levied  to  the  amount  of  20/., 
30/.,  and  50/.  before  the  Jury  could  be 
compelled  to  attend  •  What  was  the  cause  ? 
Was  it  anything  but  intimidation?  At 
least,  they  could  not  get  Juries,  and  not 
getting  Juries,  should  they  not  provide  some 
other  means  for  the  Administration  of 
justice  ?  He,  for  one,  could  not  think  of 
calling  upon  persons  to  administer  justice 
at  the  risk  of  danger  to  their  own  persons. 
He,  for  one,  had  been  slow  to  form  the 
opinion  that  military  courts  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  Jury-trial,  but  he  saw  no  other 
resource.  He  was  aware  of  the  reverence 
in  which'  trial  by  Jury  was  held  in  Eng- 
land— a  reverence  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  shake ;  but  the  source  of  that  reverence 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  over  the 
Jury  there  presided  a  Judge,  a  venerable, 
respected  man,  who  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence, and  made  a  charge  to  the  Jury 
before  they  finally  decided.  He  should 
wish,  however,  to  see  some  modification  of 
the  clause.  In  Courts-martial  there  was 
a  Judge  Advocate,  and  he  recommended 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  should  be  em- 
powered to  sum  up  and  recapitulate  the 
evidence,  so  as  to  fulfil  in  some  measure 
the  functions  of  a  Judge  when  charging 
the  Jury.  He  was  justified,  he  thought, 
in  supporting  the  clause  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  Government  additional  power, 
and  he  meant  to  make  his  vote  conform  to 
his  opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  took  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  from  that  taken  by  the 
hon.  Men^'jer  who  had  last  addressed  the 
House,  rie  was  not  surprised  at  the 
jealousy  exhibited  upon  the  subject  of 
Trial  by  Jury,  but  thought  if  they  were  to 
have  Courts-martial  at  all,  their  efficacy 
should  not  be  frittered  away.  The  altera 
ations  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  appeared  to 
him  to  render  the  Courts-martial  nugatory. 
He  did  not  think  that  these  latter  tribunals 
should  be  so  far  assimilated  to  Juries  as 
to  require  anything  approaching  unani- 
mity in  their  decisions.  He  admitted,  that 
no  class  was  more  respectable  than  that 
from  which  Jurors  were  usually  taken,  but 
they  were  of  a  different  class  from  officers 
in  the  army,  who  would  not  be  so  disposed 
to  yield  up  their  opinions  to  others,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  indiyidaal  Jurors. 


He  objected  also  to  the  admkuoo  df 
Counsel  into  Courts-martial  for  ftohm^ 
sional  purposes.  The  precedent  which 
the  Bill  would  in  this  way  establish,  might 
prove  very  iniurious*  It  tended  to  alter 
the  whole  military  Jaw,  as  it  related  to-— 
Coorts-maitiaL  If  the  alterations  recently 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  form  part  of  the  clause,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  it  altogether. 

Major  BeoMclerk  opposed  the  clanse. 
The  members  of  Courts-martial  were  ad 
more  or  less  under* the  influence  of  the 
Horse  Guards  [iVb,  no].  He  would  re- 
peat the  assertion,  that  all  Courts-martid 
were  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Horse  Guards  [No^  no].  He  would  prove 
his  assertion  [^'  //  is  impaitMe,*']  Ht 
would  assert,  that  when  first  he  went  into 
the  army  there  was  a  great  diffisrence  be* 
tween  the  decisions  of  Courts-martial  aiul 
their  decisions  at  present.  He  had  ofteti 
witnessed  with  the  deepest  indignation 
persons  flogged  till  their  flesh  was  tortt 
from  their  l^ks.  He  asked  if*  that  wen 
not  the  fact  ?  Was  it  not  troe/  that  mea 
were  not.  now  flogged  as  they  were 
formerly  ?  When  he  first  joined  his  regt*^ 
ment  at  Halifax,  there  was  scarcely  a 
morning  when  he  was  not  dragged  mm 
his  bed  to  witness  the  men  of  his  own 
regiment  lashed  till  the  flesh  was  torn 
from  their  backs,  or  when  his  sleep  was  ' 
not  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  men  belong* 
ing  to  other  regiments  who  were  suflering 
the  same  torture.  He  asked,  was  that  the 
case  now?  No.  Where  100  lashes 
were  inflicted  formerly,  not  one  was  in- 
flicted now.  The  Courts,  however,  were 
the  same — the  law  was  the  same-— and 
what,  then,  had  produced  the  alteration 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Courts?  Orders, 
he  asserted,  orders  from  the  Horse  Guard»w 
Formerly  cruelty  was  thought  praiseworthy 
— now  it  was  discountenanced.  But  why? 
Because  the  humanity  of  the  peopleof  Eng- 
land had  increased,  and  the  people  were 
against  it.  He  remembered  the  exertions 
of  the  worthy  Baronet  opposite  to-  de- 
nounce the  hateful  practice  of  flogging ; 
and  those  exertions  had  led  to  issuing 
orders  which  had  modified  the  decisions  of 
Courts-martial,  though  the  law  remained 
the  same,  and  the  offence  was  the  same.  He 
knew  that  the  same  thing  had  taken  place 
in  the  navy.  He,  then,  would  not  give 
power  to  men  who*  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  It  would  tend  to 
establish  a  despotism^  and  bring  mia  oft 
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the  country.  He  denied  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  what  was  anticipated, 
and  instead  of  facilitating,  it  would  im- 
pede the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land. He  looked  with  as  much  horror  to 
the  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  were  now 
visible  in  Ireland  as  any  man,  but  military 
tribunals  would  provoke  irritation  and  in- 
crease the  disorder.  He  therefore  must 
oppose  this  part  of  the  Bill  in  particular, 
as  indeed  he  opposed  the  whole  measure. 
It  might  produce  a  temporary  calm,  but  it 
would  only  be  of  short  duration. 

Lord  Hotham  referred  to  the  assertion 
of  the  last  speaker,  that  Courts-martial 
were  always  under  the  influence  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  left  it  to  the  House  to 
decide  whether  what  the  hon.  Member 
advanced  had  at  all  established  his  po- 
sition. The  subject  of  military  flogging 
had  been  improperly  and  unfairly  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  especially  as 
the  seventeenth  clause  of  the  Bill  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  Courts-martial  from 
mflicting  that  species  of  punishment.  He 
did  not  mean  to  complain  that  Ministers 
had  thought  it  right  to  make  very  recent 
alterations  in  the  Bill,  the  nature  of  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
think  that  they  would  make  the  measure 
more  palatable  to  its  opponents,  while  they 
would  materially  impair  its  efficiency  by 
rendering  the  influence  of  the  military 
tribunals  less  powerful,  and  less  extensive. 
It  now  appeared  that  a  number  of  officers 
of  rank  were  to  be  sent  over  to  Ireland  to 
aid  in  the  trial  of  offenders,  but  it  had  not 
been  stated  in  what  way  they  were  to  aid 
those  trials — whether  they  were  to  pre- 
side, or  whether  they  were  to  form  the 
whole  body  of  the  Court.  Upon  this  point, 
therefore,  further  information  was  ne- 
cessary before  the  House  could  decide 
upon  the  probable  extent  of  their  utility. 
At  all  events,  he  thought,  since  the  mili- 
tray  tribunals  were  not  in  fact  Courts- 
martial,  that  the  (to  some)  objectionable 
term  ^'  Court-martial"  might  be  omitted 
in  the  Bill.  The  constitution  of  the  tri- 
bunal was  in  several  respects  different 
from  that  of  a  Court-martial,  and  it  was  a 
point  not  unworthy  consideration,  what 
effect  might  be  produced  upon  soldiers  by 
this  new  institution,  which  applied  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  administering  the  law  to 
one  class  of  the  King's  subjects  to  that 
which  was  applied  to  another.  He  (Lord 
Hotham)  feared  the  effect  of  so  wide  a 


distinction  upon  the  minds  of  the  nili 
and  he  begged  to  know  from  tkm  Secra- 
tary  at  War,  whether  it  was  iDleoded  to 
introduce  a  corresponding  alteimtioD  in 
the  Mutiny  Bill  in  favour  of  the  aray  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Curteis  coald  not  admit 
that  the  Horse  Guards  influenced*  in  eny 
way,  the  decision  of  Courta-martiaL  He 
believed  if  the  Horse  Gmrds  attempted 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  these  Courts  would 
have  come  to  the  very  opposite  coacluaion. 
He  had  himself  served  in  three  different 
regiments,  and  in  all  there  had  not  been 
so  much  punishment  inflicted  daring  the 
whole  time  he  served,  as  had  been  exer* 
cised  in  the  single  regiment  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  not  at  all  afraid 
lest  by  this  Bill  the  soldier  should  be  eon* 
verted  too  much  into  a  civilian,  for  he 
thought  the  effect  of  it  would  be  the  very 
reverse.  A  noble  Lord  had  aaid,  that 
Courts-martial  were  more  enlightened 
tribunals  than  the  ordinary  Conrti ;  bat  if 
such  were  the  case,  which  he  denied^  still 
there  was  a  strong  and  a  vulgar  prejudioop 
in  England  at  least,  in  favour  of  a  man 
being  tried  by  his  peers.  A  Lord  liked  to 
be  tried  by  Lords,  and  a  peasant  felt  more 
confidence  in  a  Jury  consisting  of  penoni 
of  his  own  station.  It  was  true,  that  a 
sentence  equally  just  might  proceed  from 
a  military  as  from  a  civil  tribunal}  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  sentence 
should  be  equally  just ;  it  ought  alto  to 
appear  to  the  people  to  be  likely  to  be 
equally  just,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
general  confidence  in  the  tribunal.  He 
doubted  whether  this  confidence  would  be 
reposed  in  a  military  court ;  or,  rather*  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  would  not*  He  asked 
why  persons  accused  before  Courts-martial 
were  not  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
counsel  ?  In  a  marching  regiment,  where 
for  military  offences  it  was  neceesary  to 
attain /esh'num  remedtam,  it  might  be  in- 
convenient to  allow  of  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  there  ex- 
isted a  like  difficulty  in  the  case  of  civi- 
lians brought  before  a  military  court,  which 
was  held  in  a  fixed  place.  He  beg^ged  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  a  quee- 
tion  he  had  put  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  on  a  former  night,  and  to  which 
it  was  important  to  have  an  answer  before 
the  Committee  came  to  a  decision  on  this 
clause — namely ,wheUier  the  sentencea  of 
Courts-martial  might  be  sent  back  for  fa* 
vision  ?    When  p^tical  foeliafi 
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cited,  and  the  passions  of  men  heated,  it 
was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  persons 
accused  should  be  surrounded  with  every 
species  of  protection,  and  the  fitness  of  it 
was  established  by  the  celebrated  case  of 
Thomas  Hardy. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  said,  that  he  did  not 
remember  to  have  heard  it  asserted  on  any 
former  occasion  that  Courts-martial  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
The  gallant  Officer  (Major  Beauclerk) 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  allude  to  indi- 
viduals, but  still  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
officer  who  had  the  interest  of  the  service 
at  heart,  to  protest  against  such  statements 
when  he  knew  them  to  be  unfounded .  1 1  was 
very  hard  upon  the  Ministers  now  to  blame 
them  for  the  introduction  of  alterations 
which  they  had  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  had  proposed  them  as  improvements. 
No  man  could  entertain  stronger  objec- 
tions than  he  did  to  this  measure ;  and  it 
was  only  within  these  few  days  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  lend  it  his  support. 
He  felt  convinced,  however,  from  what  he 
had  heard  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  this 
Bill,  that  it  was  necessary  to  intrust  the 
Government  with  strong  power. 

Colonel  Peel  reprobated  the  assertion 
that  Courts-martial  were  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  Horse  Guards.  It  was  not 
fair  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  punishment 
in  the  army  from  what  the  gallant  Officer 
(Major  Beauclerk)  witnessed  in  Halifax, 
for  that  gallant  Officer  then  belonged  to 
the  worst  regulated  regiment  in  the  whole 
service.  The  hon.  Member  had  betraved 
the  greatest  ignorance  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Courts-martial.  It  was  impossible 
that  punishments  could  be  at  all  times 
equal  in  severity  for  offences  of  the  same 
kind.  When  it  became  necessary  to  make 
an  example  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
discipline,  a  severer  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  than  was  usually  apportioned  to 
similar  offences.  He  was  as  averse  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  to  flogging  in  the  army,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  it  but  a  conviction  of  its  indispensable 
necessity.  The  gallant  Officer  had  on  a 
former  evening  when  he  was  not  present, 
stated  that  on  Courts-martial  junior  officers 
were  known  to  yield  up  their  opinions  to 
those  of  officers  of  superior  rank.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had 
said,  that  Courts-martial,  and  officers  of 
regiments  generally,  were  sometimes  in- 


fluenced by  party  feelings  —  that  the 
Major  had  his  party,  and  the  Colonel  his 
party.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
thiug  in  any  well  regulated  regiment.  If 
he  were  conscious  of  innocence,  there  was 
no  tribunal  he  would  sooner  be  tried  by 
than  by  a  Court-martial. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Bridport,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  case  the  Lord  Lieutenant  disapproved 
of  the  sentence  of  a  Court-martial,  his 
answer  was  simply  this — the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  have  the  power  of  decreasing 
the  punishment,  but  not  of  increasing  it.  It 
had  been  asserted  that  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
not  having  brought  forward  any  case  of 
outrage  against  a  Juror,  had  abandoned 
the  argument  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
timidation of  Jurors.  That  inference  did 
did  not  follow ;  it  was  not  necessary  to 
come  forward  with  a  case  ofa  personal  attack 
on  a  Juror  in  order  to  justify  the  inference 
of  intimidation  and  alarm  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  jurors  from  discharging  their 
duties  properly — an  inference  fairly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  outrages  and  disturbances 
generally  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  administer  the 
law  with  effect  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  Besides,  there  might  be  in- 
timidation even  in  cases  where  persons 
were,  perhaps,  properly  acquitted,  as  in 
the  Carrickshaugh  trials.  That  case  clearly 
showed  intimidation  of  Jurors.  But  if  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  were  intimi- 
dated, how  were  Jurors  to  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  the  general  feeling  P  If  the 
class  of  farmers  from  which  petty  Jurors 
were  selected,  experienced  the  effects  of 
intimidation,  Jurors  could  not  be  exempt 
from  apprehension.  With  respect  to  the 
present  clause,  it  constituted  the  main 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  if  it  were  omitted, 
the  adequate  protection  afforded  by  the 
quick  punishment  of  offences  would  be 
entirely  done  away.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  incompetency  of  military 
officers  to  decide  such  nice  questions 
as  might  be  submitted  to  them  under 
the  Bill ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  that  nice 
legal  questions  would  ever  come  before 
them.  What  they  would  have  to  decide 
was,  whether  or  not  a  man  had  been  guilty 
of  a  particular  offence  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  pretended  that  it  would  require  much 
legal  subtlety  or  acumen  to  determine  yes 
or  no  on  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  He  saw 
QOthmg  in  the  objection  of  the  noUo  ImA 
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(Lord  Hotham)  with  respect  to  the  as* 
sumed  discontented  feelings  of  the  mili- 
tary at  seeing  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  operation  of  Courts-martial  in 
civil  and  military  cases,  because  soldiers 
would,  in  all  cases  still  continue  to  be 
tried  as  usual.  He  frankly  admitted  the 
abolition  of  Jury-trials  to  be  a  great  evil ; 
it  was  a  thing  only  to  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  which  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  case. 
It  was  said  that,  at  the  present  Assizes, 
Jurors  attended  and  convictions  took 
place;  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  but  the 
circumstance  did  not  form  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  Bill.  The  state  of 
society  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  outrages 
and  unlawful  combinations  continued 
such,  that  assuming  no  feeling  of  intimi- 
dation to  exist  among  Jurors,  at  present 
(rather  a  violent  assumption  by  the  way), 
there  was  no  security  against  a  speedy  re- 
vival of  such  feelings. 

Mr.  Sinclair  referred  to  the  exemption 
of  political  offenders  from  trial  by  Courts- 
martial,  and  declared  that  it  appeared  to 
him  a  hard  and  unjust  measure,  to  give 
one  sort  of  tribunal  to  the  rich  and  ano- 
ther to  the  poor.  This  was  binding  the 
poor  in  chains  and  the  rich  in  cobwebs. 
With  respect  to  the  supposed  neeessity 
for  the  measure,  he  had  seen  no  proof 
that  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  inade- 
quate to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He 
would  vote  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Wynn  had  not  hitherto  expressed 
an  opinion  as  to  this  Bill,  and  he  should 
not  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
did  he  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  clause  under  consider- 
ation. He  was  aware  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  confine  himself  to  the 
details  of  the  Bill;  but  he  begged  leave 
to  state,  in  a  few  words,  his  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  introducing  this  measure. 
When  he  remembered  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
— when  he  recollected  the  statement  of 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland — fortified  as  it  was  by  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  friend,  the  member  for 
Nottingham,  (who  had  given,  on  this 
subject,  the  most  important  information) 
he  felt  bound  to  express  his  concurrence 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
House — that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  the  Government  with  the  large 
additional  powers  they  demanded.  With 
respect  to  the  particular   clause  under 


consideration,  he  regretted  that  the  term 
*^  Court-martial "  had  been  applied  to  the 
tribunal  about  to  be  instituted.  Id  point 
of  fact,  it  was  not  a  Court-martialy  but  a 
tribunal  novel  in  its  construction.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  the  obserratioa 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  should  have 
excited  warm  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  military  pro* 
fession ;  and  he  certainly  wbm  extremely 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman 
assert,  that  the  officers  of  the  army,  sitting 
in  those  courts,  were  unduly  inflaeoced 
by  the  Horse  Guards.  Was  it  possible, 
that  those  who  recollected  the  severity  of 
the  punishments  in  the  army  twenty  years 
ago,  and  considered'  what  they  were  now 
— and  who  reflected,  also,  how  seldom, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  heard  of  the 
infliction  of  punishment  at  all,  could  for 
one  moment  imagine  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  to  curry  favour,  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  profession,  by  pro- 
nouncing severe  sentences?  Did  the 
gallant  Member  suppose  that,  while  such 
improvements  had  been  taking  place  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  officers  in 
the  army  alone  had  stood  still  ?  It  was 
obvious  that  the  effect  of  public  opinion 
had  been  to  lead  to  a  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment, both  as  regarded  the  civil  and  the 
military  law ;  and  he  should  cast  a  stigma 
upon  the  officers  of  the  army  if  he 
could  entertain  the  opinion  of  Courts- 
martial  which  the  hon.. Member  had  ex- 
pressed. Looking  to  the  tribunals  to  be 
constituted  under  this  Bill,  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  inconsistency  in 
applying  the  term  "Courts-martial"  to 
them.  The  tribunal  differed  from  the 
Court-martial  as  much  in  its  machinery 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  law  which  it 
would  have  to  execute.  He  was  sorry, 
also,  that  the  term  "  Judge- Advocate" 
had  been  retained ;  for  these  courts  were 
to  try  criminals,  not  by  military  law,  but 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Those, 
however,  who  were  to  constitute  the 
court,  and  were  confessedly  unused  to 
administer  the  common  law,  should  have 
some  legal  assistance ;  but  it  should  not 
be  given  by  the  person  conducting  the 
prosecution.  He  would  much  rather 
have  a  Serjeant-at-law,  or  a  King's 
Counsel,  as  President'  of  the  court,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  sum  up  the  evidence, 
and  state  the  law  on  the  case,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Judge-Advocate  shodd  be 
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solely  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  Coun- 
sel  were  to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine 
witnesses ;  and,  yet  it  was  intended  that 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  and  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  should  be 
performed  by  the  Judge- Advocate.    Now, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  who  had 
objected  to  questions,  and  whose  ques- 
tions had  been  objected  to,  would  have 
the  same  character  of  impartiality  as  if  he 
had  not  taken  such  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.     He,  therefore,  would 
much   rather  that  the  President  should 
act  merely  as  assessor  and  legal  adviser  of 
the  court;    and,  on  these  grounds,    he 
thought    it    desirable  that    Government 
should  either  name  a  person  to  conduct 
the    prosecution,   or    allow   the    Judge- 
Advocate  to  do  that,  and  appoint  a  legal 
gentleman  of  eminence  to  preside  in  each 
court.     He  must,  also,  take  notice  of  an 
alteration    in   the  constitution   of  these 
courts,  which  he  was  surprised  had  been 
introduced y   and  considered  as   a  boon, 
and  as  rendering  these  tribunals  less  ob- 
jectionable than    Courts-martial — he  al- 
luded to  the  principle  of  restricting  the 
members  of  the  court  to  officers  of  the 
rank  of  captain.     Now,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  of  that  rank  could  not  be  brought 
together  to  form  a  court,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service.     Therefore,  he  pre- 
sumed   it   was — that     Government   had 
adopted  the  plan  of  sending  officers  over 
from  this  country  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forming  these  tribunals.  That  arrange- 
ment appeared  to  him  to  be  open  to  the 
most   serious  objections.       He    thought 
that  it  would  be   infinitely  preferable  to 
let  the  officers  form  these  courts  in  the 
usual  way.     He  was   satisfied,   that  the 
plan  now  proposed  would  be  open  to  the 
worst  charges.     It  would  be  said,   that 
the  officers  were  picked  out  from  the  half- 
pay,  instead  of  being  taken  in  the  regular 
course  of  service,   from  a  desire  to  for- 
ward  the  views  of  Government.     It  would 
be  said,   that  if  the  officers  did  not  find 
their    verdicts    in    conformity   with   the 
wishes  of  the  heads  of  the   army,  they 
would  be  removed  from  full-pay  to   half- 
pay.   He  would  have  much  rather  had  the 
clause  as  it  originally  stood ;  and  would 
have  allowed  subalterns  to  be  upon  these 
courts,  of   more  than-  twenty-one    years 
of   age — provided   that   they   had    been 
two  years  in  the  service.     He  did  not 


think  that  it  was  necessary,  that  a  man 
should  be  many  years  in  the  service  to 
qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  member  of  a  tribunal  of  this  nature. 
If  a  person  were  qualified  to  sit  on  a 
grand  or  petty  Jury,  and  to  perform  any 
civil  act,  he  was  surely  qualified  to  sit  on 
a  Court-martial.  He  mentioned  these 
things,  not  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  but  because  they  seemed  to 
him  to  be  of  importance.  He  would  only 
add,  deeply  as  he  regretted  it,  that  the 
Government  had  made  out  a  case  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  grant  these 
powers.  He  had  never,  upon  any 
occasion  of  this  grave  nature,  allowed 
party-feelings  to  influence  his  conduct; 
and  whether  he  had  been  acting  with 
Government,  or  not,  h^  had  never  refused 
to  grant,  in  times  of  emergency,  addi- 
tional powers,  on  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that 
as,  in  ordinary  times,  a  great  degree  of 
liberty  was  allowed,  so  in  seasons  of  emer- 
gency. Parliament  must  have  the  power 
to  suspend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
to  grant  additional  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive. In  throwing  out  these  suggestions 
he  was  now  only  influenced  by  the  wish  of 
rendering  the  measure  as  efficient  as  po  - 
sible. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  said,  he  had  hitherto 
given  his  support  to  Ministers  on  this  mea- 
sure, but  now  they  had  come  to  the  Court- 
martial  clause  he  found  it  impossible  for  him 
to  support  it;  indeed,  he  meant,  however 
painful  it  was  to  him,  to  oppose  it,  and  he 
begged  leave  to  state  shortly  on  what 
ground  he  opposed  it.  The  question 
was,  had  a  necessity  for  so  severe  a  mea- 
sure been  shown  ?  This  was  by  far  the 
weakest  part  of  the  Bill.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to.  answer  the  evidence 
adduced,  or  the  powerful  arguments  used 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  against  this  clause.  He  (Mr. 
Abercromby)  really  could  find  neither 
such  amount  of  intimidation,  nor  such 
systematic  efforts  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, to  satisfy  his  mind  that  they  were 
justified  in  pronouncing  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country  inefficient.  Nor 
could  he  agree  with  the  argument  which 
he  had  often  before  heard  used,  that 
when  you  over-stepped  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  you  should  do  it  boldly. 
He  confessed,  that  though  he  had  heard  at- 
tempts to  justify  that  doctrine,  they  had 
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little  effect  on  his  mind — he  was  not  con-> 
vinced  by  such  arguments — but,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  that  whenever  the  bar ' 
rier  of  the  Constitution  was  passed  without 
suflScient  reason,  without  the  direst  and 
most  manifest  necessity,  a  gross  injustice 
was  committed  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  nation.  It  had  been  argued  that 
this  was  really  a  measure  of  humanity; 
for  although  the  Bill  operated  as  a  mea- 
sure of  terror,  it  was  humane  in  deterring 
men  from  guilt.  The  argument  had  no 
great  effect  on  his  mind  ;  but  he  answer-^ 
ed,  that  whilst  they  confined  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  they 
would  carry  along  with  them  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  considerate  and  reasonable  men. 
By  haTing  recourse  to  a  system  of  terror, 
they  would  find  it  a  source  of  weakness, 
by  its  increasing  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction. The  Assises  now  going  on,  par- 
ticularly the  convictions  at  Kilkenny,  justi- 
fied him  in  asserting,  that  means  could  be 
found  to  enforce  the  law  without  resorting 
to  such  dangerous  provisions  as  were  con- 
tained in  that  clause.  He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  that  his  noble  and  his  right  hon. 
friends  entertained  a  hope  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  put  this  obnoxious 
part  of  the  Bill  into  practice.  He  cer- 
tainly approved  of  the  suggestion,  that 
whenever  a  district  was  proclaimed,  a 
person  of  authority  in  the  law  ought  to  be 
sent  to  that  district;  and  that  it  should 
be  only  after  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
rendering  justice  had  been  resorted  to, 
that  the  extraordinary  means  authorised  by 
the  Bill  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
This  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  one  of 
the  first  dOnsideralions  with  his  right  hon. 
friend,  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  as  thereby  the  most  odious  part 
of  the  measure  might  be  avoided.  He 
pressed  this  the  more  on  his  noble  and 
ri^ht  hon.  friends,  because  he  entertained 
a  deep  and  overwhelming  conviction,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  dangerous 
and  mistaken  policy  than  to  make  use  of 
officers  of  the  army  in  cases  in  which  the 
political  feelings  of  the  people  were  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  listened  with  the 
deepest  attention  to  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  He  need  not  say,  that 
for  his  rij^ht  hon.  friend's  character  he 
entertained  the  highest  respect.  It  was 
not  only,  however,  his  respect  for  his 
rif^ht  hon.  and  learned  friend's  private 
character  that  made  him  regret  to  find 


his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  difler 
from  his  Majesty's  Gtovemmaot  retpecting 
a  point  on  which  they  had  felt  it  their 
painful  duty  to  adopt  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  only  expedient  course,  bot 
because  he  also  felt,  that  whatever  fell 
from  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend 
must,  under  any  circumstaoceSi  have 
great  weight  with  that  House.  la  one 
part  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  frieod*t 
statement,  he  had  not  done  justice  to  bit 
Majesty's  Government — he  meant  thtt 
part  in  which  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  alleged  that  his  Majesty's  Govern^ 
ment  had  not  done  what  his  right  hdn. 
and  learned  friend  thought,  and  what  he 
(Mr.  Stanley)  thought,  they  ought  to  do 
— namely,  to  reserve  a  reconrae  to  inili«> 
tary  tribunals  as  the  last  retourcOy  when 
all  other  modes  of  adniinittering  janien 
had  failed ;  and,  above  all,  not  to*  mix 
up  military  tribunals  with  any  eoniider^ 
ations  of  a  political  nature.  Now,  that 
was  precisely  the  provision  made  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  oh  the  subject. 
Wherever  there  was  the  appearance  of 
any  offence  involving  considerations  of  a 
political  nature,  his  Majesty's  Government 
had,  unasked,  unpressed,  but  from  their 
spontaneous  feeling,  struck  that  offence 
out  of  the  list  of  those  of  which  the  mili- 
tary tribunals  were  to  take  cognizance. 
All  offences  connected  with  libel,  with 
seditious  publications,  with  political  meet- 
ings, and  with  the  Press,  they  had  at 
once  struck  out.  Was  it,  then,  quite 
fair  on  the  part  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  impute  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  an  attempt  to  constitute 
these  military  tribunals  for  political  pur- 
poses. Good  God !  what  were  the  politi- 
cal offences  which  these  military  tribnnabi 
were  to  investigate  ?  Whitefoot  outrages, 
burglaries,  robberies,  houghing  of  cattle— 
all  abuses  and  violations  of  the  rights  of 
property,  carried  on  by  an  organised  force, 
paralysing  the  ordinary  law,  and  inti» 
midating  the  timid  and  weak ;  such  were 
the  political  offences  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  these  mili- 
tary tribunals,  for  Courts-martial  thej 
were  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  With  respect  to  intimidation,  he 
should  have  been  very  much  astonished  if 
any  Irish  Member  had  stated  that  there 
was  none  existing  in  Ireland.  There  was 
different  evidence  on  different  points ;  but 
there  was  no  point  on  which  ihere  Was 
stronger  evidence  than  thai  the  middb 
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and  lower  classes  in  Ireland  evinced  the 
greatest  reluctance  and  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  being  compelled  to  attend  on  a  Jury. 
With  respect  to  the  unprecedented  number 
of  Jurors  at  the  late  Assizes  at  Kilkenny, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
these    sudden    conversions.      If  a   more 
healthy  tone  had  gradually  appeared — 
if  there  had  been  gradually  less  alarm  and 
more   confidence,   then   he   should  have 
said   there  was   some  plausibility  in  the 
argument  founded  on  the  large  attendance 
of  Jurors   in  question.     But  when  they 
saw  at  one  Assizes  that   it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  any  Jurors — when  the 
Civil  Court  was  almost  deserted — when 
only  six  weeks  ago  it  was  predicted,  that 
no  Jury  could  be  found  to  convict  persons 
charged  with  offences;  and  when  he  found, 
suddenly,  that  on  the  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  a  measure  which  was  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  restraint  on  the 
lawless  and  the  turbulent,  and  on  the 
agitators  who  at  present  exercised  so  ex- 
tensive a  power  over  the  people — when  he 
also  knew  how  important  it  was  to  the 
latter  to  endeavour  to   produce   an  im- 
pression that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  unnecessarily  harsh  and  severe — he 
confessed  that  he  derived  from  the  sudden 
and  rapid  influx  of  Jurors  at  Kilkenny 
anything  but  satisfaction  and  confidence. 
He  read  in  it  the  complete  and  systematic 
organization    of   a  plan   to   prevent   the 
law   from   being   rendered  effective.     If, 
however,  he  were  driven  to  the  other  argu- 
ment, and  if  the  Bill  had  already  struck  a 
salutary  terror  into  the  evil-disposed,  and 
imparted  a  salutary  confidence  to  the  well- 
disposed,   in   that  statement   he  saw  an 
argument  not  against  passing  the  Bill,  but 
in  favour  of  passing  it.     Adverting  to  the 
character  of  Juries,  he  observed  that,  with 
reference  to  Coroners'  Juries  in  Ireland,  it 
was  notorious,  that  in  many  cases  they 
were  actuated  by  a  determination  to  find 
one  and  only  one  verdict.     The  hon  and 
learned  member  for  Tipperary  had  said, 
in    answer  to  his  noble  friend — and   the 
statement  had  been  confirmed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick — that  the  petty  Juries 
were   not   taken  from  the  lower  classes. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Sheriff  was  com- 
pelled to  look  not  only  at  the  property  of 
those  who  were  to  be  the  Jurors,  but  also 
at  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived; 
and  was  compelled  to  take  care  that  they 
lived  in  houses  like  fortifications,  and  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  po- 


pulace. How  greatly  was  the  argument 
urged  against  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
of  constitutional  right  weakened  by  that 
fact.  For  where  was  that  principle  of 
constitutional  security  which  declared  that 
every  man  should  be  tried  by  his  Peers? 
It  had  been  urged  that  the  gentry  had  not 
come  forward.  They  had  come  forward, 
and  had  occupied  places  not  only  in  the 
Grand  Juries  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
in  petty  Juries,  in  the  absence  of  persons 
better  suited  for  that  station.  All  this 
was  undoubtedly  wrong;  it  was  in  fact 
trying  the  people  by  the  aristocratical 
class.  But,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Ireland  it  was  unavoidable;  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  so,  weakened  the  argument 
which  was  founded  on  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  BilL  It  was 
recommended  by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that,  in  lieu  of  Courts-martial,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  send  down  a  kind 
of  standing  Commissioner  into  the  dis* 
turbed  districts  to  try  offenders.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  from  doing  this.  He 
would  go  further,  and  would  say,  that, 
if  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Special  Commission  could  effect  the  objects 
which  the  Bill  was  intended  to  effect^ 
he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  right  hop. 
and  learned  friend,  that  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  to  retain  the  ordinary  than 
to  adopt  any  extraordinary  tribunal.  But 
if,  week  after  week,  it  should  appear,  that 
this  was  not  the  case— if,  week  after  week 
it  should  appear  that  only  the  higher 
classes  could  come  forward  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  lower  classes  could  not  attend 
as  Jurors  before  a  Special  Commission 
without  great  risk  and  odium,  then  surely 
it  was  right  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  power  which  the  Bill 
under  consideration  conferred  upon  him. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  infinitely  better,  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty *s  Government,  to  come 
forward  boldly  and  ask  Parliament:  "Have 
you  sufficient  confidence  in  us  to  place 
this  formidable  measure  in  our  hands?'* 
With  respect  to  Special  Commissions,  the 
only  time  at  which  they  could  be  ad- 
vantageously resorted  to,  was  when  parties 
began  to  give  way,  and  when  information 
flowed  in  to  an  extent  which  it  was  some- 
times frightful  to  contemplate.  Once  let 
that  corner  be  turned,  and  a  Special 
Commission  might  be  productive  of  great 
benefit.     His  Majesty *s  Government  had 
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sent  a  Special  Commission  to  the  Queen's 
county.  That  Commission  had  been  suc- 
cessful, as  far  as  convictions  went,  but 
it  had  not  been  successful  in  breaking 
down  the  existing  system.  But,  said  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  why 
did  you  not  send  a  Special  Commission  to 
Kilkenny  ?  He  could  tell  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  a  strict  inquiry  had 
been  made  into  the  state  of  the  prisons, 
into  the  means  of  information,  and  into 
the  probability  of  obtaining  convictions; 
and  that  if  there  had  been  any  chance 
that  prosecutions  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful, the  Judges  would  have  been  in- 
structed to  proceed  from  Maryborough 
to  Kilkenny;  but  there  was  none.  In- 
timidation, as  affecting  Courts  of  Justice, 
was  still  prevalent.  It  was  true,  that  there 
had  been  convictions.  Yes,  right  or  wrong, 
there  had  been  convictions.  Guilty  and 
innocent  had  been  convicted  indifferently. 
Jurors  had  come  forward  and  convicted, 
under  what  influence  he  knew  not,  and 
would  not  say.  This  he  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  not  one  case  in  twelve,  sent 
to  Juries  by  Government,  although  on 
what  appeared  to  be  certain  evidence,  had 
been  successful,  for  that  in  not  one  case 
out  of  twelve  had  the  witnesses  appeared; 
and  that  in  not  one  instance  in  twenty  had 
any  case  been  substantiated,  except  by 
the  evidence  of  the  police  alone.  If  this 
did  not  show  the  existence  of  extensive 
intimidation  in  Kilkenny  he  would  abandon 
his  argument.  As  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  intimidation,  he  would 
refer  to  the  case  which  had  lately  been 
quoted  by  the  gallant  Colonel,  the  member 
for  Sligo.  A  witness  examined  before  the 
Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  was 
asked — "To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
state  of  insubordination  which  exists  in 
Ireland?*'  The  answer  was — "  Do  you 
insist  on  my  telling  you?" — **  Do  you  ob- 
ject?*'— said  the  Committee.  "Ido,"replied 
the  witness ;  **  for  if  I  were  to  answer,  and 
to  answer  correctly,  you  know  well  that 
my  life  would  not  be  safe."  So  satisfied 
were  the  members  of  this  Committee — 
Irish  Members  be  it  observed — of  the 
validity  of  this  objection,  that  they  struck 
out  of  the  evidence  the  answer  of  all 
answers  most  elucidatory  of  the  very  point 
they  were  investigating.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  would  render  the  officers  of  the 
army  obnoxious  to  place  them  in  a  judicial 
situation  in  Ireland ;  and  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  imputation  of   being 


biassed  and  partial.  Now  it  haroened 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  had 
yesterday  let  out  this  important  fact, 
namely,  that  if  a  choice  were  given  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
by  what  tribunal  they  would  be  tried, 
their  answer  would  be,  that  they  would  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  constituted  of  officers 
of  the  army.  So  far  as  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  went.  Courts-martial 
were  not  there  considered  a  more  invidious 
sort  of  tribunals  than  Courts  of  Justice. 
For  his  own  part,'  considering  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  to  which  he  would  be 
liable,  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not 
come  to  the  House  for  some  such  powers 
as  were  proposed.  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  House,  and  trusted  that  it  would 
place  such  confidence  in  them,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  abase  those 
powers,  which  nothing  but  painful  ne* 
cessity  could  ever  have  induced  them  to 
ask  for. 

Mr.  SJieil  denied,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  answered  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh, 
whose  opinion,  expressed  in.  opposition 
to  his  party,  would  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  asked  to  be  trusted  with  this 
authority  upon  a  pledge  that  it  would 
not  be  abused ;  but  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  was 
not  ready  to  intrust  arbitrary  power  to  any 
one,  unless  a  complete  case  was  made 
out.  Was  the  House  convinced  that  the 
Lord-lieutenant  or  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
would  remain  in  powsr  till  Autumn? 
They  were,  ))crhap8,  about  to  leave  the 
Bill  as  a  legacy  to  Tory  successors.  Was 
it  just,  if  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  inflamed  the 
people  by  his  speeches,  if  they  were  ex- 
cited by  libels  and  seditious  newspapers, 
that  he  and  others,  who  were  the  causes, 
should  be  tried  by  Juries,  and  the  wretched 
peasantry  only  be  subjected  to  Courts- 
martial  ? 

Captain  Berkeley  read  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  a  Magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  corroborating  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  That  Gentleman  stated  distinctly 
that  the  loyal  attended  the  present  Assizes 
at  Kilkenny,  from  a  wish  to  suppress 
the  disturbances  in  their  county,  and  the 
disloyal  from  a  desire  to  make  the  country 
believe  that  there  was  no  intimidation 
practised  upon  them.  He  was  himself  an 
ardent  lover  of  freedom,  but  he 
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vinced  tbat  this  clause  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  unoffending  and 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  Ireland  against 
the  lawless  and  the  disaffected.  Hisopinion 
was,  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  by 
his  Majesty*s  Government.  The  disease 
under  which  Ireland  was  labouring  was 
severe,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  to  it  a  severe  remedy. 

Mr.  O'Ferrally  in  reference  to  the  letter 
read  by  the  preceding  speaker,  asked 
the  House  what  opinion  they  ought  to 
form  of  the  judgment  of  a  Magistrate  who 
set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  loyal  and 
the  disloyal  in  the  county  wherein  he 
resided.  If  the  Juries  in  Ireland  had 
been  base  enough  to  shrink  from  doing 
their  duty,  he  would  have  granted  Ministers 
the  power  which  this  clause  proposed  to 
give  them  ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  fact, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  pause  before  he 
confided  to  them  a  power  which  nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  and  palpable  necessity 
could  justify.  He  would  pass  this  Bill 
without  the  Court-martial  clause  until 
the  end  of  the  present  Session,  and- if  at 
that  time  it  were  proved,  that  the  Juries  of 
Ireland  had  not  performed  their  duty 
manfully  and  honestly  by  their  country, 
he  would  grant  them  this  clause  too; 
but  he  looked  upon  it  as  monstrous,  to 
propose  to  abolish  the  Trial  by  Jury  and 
to  erect  Courts-martial  in  Ireland  for  the 
trial  of  civil  offences,  whilst  Parliament 
was  sitting  and  Juries  and  witnesses  were 
performing  their  duty.  Impressed  with 
this  conviction,  he  was  determined  to  give 
his  most  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
clause. 

Mr.  Shaw  felt  himself  in  a  considerable 
difficulty  with  respect  to  the  clause  then 
under  consideration.  He  was  committed 
to  its  principle,  and  felt  at  that  moment  as 
strongly  as  ever  the  urgent  and  undeniable 
necessity  of  the  measure  introduced  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers;  but  what  he 
feared  was,  that  the  measure  would  be  in- 
operative from  alterations  made  since  its 
introduction,  and  from  the  general  policy 
towards  Ireland  with  which  it  would  be 
accompanied.  While  he  fully  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Perrin),  that  a  de- 
parture so  violent  as  the  present  from  the 
established  laws  and  Constitution  must  be 
either  absolutely  necessary  or  grievously 
unjustifiable,  he  also  was  of  opinion,  that 
to  make  a  complete  case  of  justification 
they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  substitute 
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proposed  would  be  efficacious.  Of  the 
strong  necessity  of  a  power  beyond  the 
ordinary  laws  to  restrain  the  disaffected  in 
Ireland,  he  could  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
The  late  Kilkenny  Assizes  had  been  ad- 
duced as  an  aigument  on  the  other  side ; 
but  Baron  Foster,  the  Judge  who  presided 
there,  had  stated,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  that  for  four  successive  Assizes 
he  had  found  the  county  progressively 
becoming  worse — that  on  the  last  occasion 
there  was  not  even  a  record  for  trial — that 
the  law  could  not  be  administered — that 
it  was  not  only  process  for  tithe,  but 
process  of  every  description  had  been 
rendered  impracticable,  and  that  the 
British  Constitution  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  —  that  of  the 
offences  reported,  not  one-twelfth  were 
ever  attempted  to  be  prosecuted,  and  he 
calculated,  not  one- twentieth  of  those 
committed.  But  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  dif- 
ficulty arose  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bill  had  been  weakened,  and  its  pro* 
visions  frittered  away.  Those  best  ac- 
quainted with  military  tribunals^  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  alterations  made  iii 
the  formation  of  the  Courts,  would  render 
these  ineffective,  and  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  while,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
law,  he  knew  no  tribunal  to  which  he 
could  so  willingly  commit  his  property,  his 
liberty,  or  his  life,  as  to  the  honour 
and  generous  forbearance  of  a  British 
officer,  yet,  that  if  five  independent  gentle- 
men, unversed  in  the  technicalities  of 
evidence,  who  were  to  be  perplexed  by 
counsel,  and  not  assisted  by  a  Judge,  were 
required  to  be  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment, such  a  court  was  not  likely  to 
be  prompt  or  efficient  in  the  despatch 
of  business.  But  a  much  greater  objection, 
in  his  mind,  to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood, 
was,  that,  although  the  great  inducement 
Ministers  held  out  when  they  asked  for 
enactments  more  severe  than  ever  any 
other  Government  proposed  was,  that 
they  would  put  down  political  agitation, 
and  rather  punish  the  man  who  incited 
others  to  crime,  than  the  poor  deluded 
victim  of  his  mischievous  harangues — the 
Bill  as  then  altered  would  altogether  fail 
to  reach  that  evil ;  its  most  important 
provision,  in  that  respect,  as  copied  from 
the  10th  Geo.  4th.,  had  been  abandoned 
— namely,  the  power  to  two  Magistrates 
to  suppress  an  unlawful  meeting.  They  . 
might,  no  doubt,  bind  over  the  persons 
present  at  it  to  take  their  trial  by  indict- 
2F 
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ment  for  a  misdemeanor,  but  then  thoee 
very  persons  might  return  td  the  same 
meeting,  and  the  alteration  in  the  Bill  had 
deprived  the  Magistrates  of  the  power 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  meeting  by  means  of 
summary  conviction  and  immediate  punish- 
ment. The  trial  of  political  agitators  in 
the  proclaimed  districts  was  also  withdrawn 
from  the  summary  tribunals,  whereas  that 
olass  of  persons  was  much  more  likely 
than  the  humbler  offender  to  find  sympathy 
in  the  minds  of  a  Jury  sitting  in  a  disturbed 
district,  and  probably  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  prevailing  excitement.  He  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  justice  or  propriety, 
thus  to  let  the  real  offender,  the  cause 
and  origin  of  all  the  outrage  and  insubor- 
dination which  had  subverted  the  laws, 
escape,  while  the  unhappy  dupe  of  his 
designing  artifice  was  to  be  visited  with  all 
the  severities  of  those  peculiarly  severe 
enactments.  For  the  suppression  of  political 
agitation,  he  considered  the  Bill  had  been 
rendered  almost  if  not  altogether  nugatory. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  Ministers, 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin were  not  able  as  he  had  stated,  to 
drive  a  coach  and  four  through  the  Act. 
He  did  not,  he  confessed,  feel  much  con- 
fidence in  contributing  to  place  these 
powers  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. He  believed,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  not  succeed  in  quieting 
Ireland.  He  saw  nothing  but  ruin  and 
loss  in  prospect.  It  was  likely,  that  the  two 
countries  would  be  separated.  He  hoped 
he  might  be  wrong ;  but  it  was  his  honest 
opinion.  He  might  be  considered  a  gloomy 
prophet.  He  should,  however,  give  his 
very  reluctant  consent  to  placing  these 
powers  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  O'Connell  felt,  that  he  ought  not 
to  allow  this  question  to  go  to  a  vote 
without  saying  a  word  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  He  wished  that  he 
could  entertain  a  hope  that  Ministers  had 
heard  enough  that  evening  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Edinburgh,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Monaghan  (who  knew  a  great 
deal  of  Ireland),  to  induce  them  to  sus- 
pend their  opinions  upon  this  clause  till 
tO'morrow.  He  was  not  the  friend,  nei- 
ther did  he  pretend  to  be  the  friend,  of 
the  present  Ministers;  but  he  was  sure, 
that  their  soandeat  friend  would  concur 


with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  adviea 
which  he  had  just  recommeoded  to  their 
adoption.  The  point  on  which  the  Coflfr* 
mittee  was  then  called  upon  to  decide  wee 
this—*'  Is  the  Trial  by  Jury  to  be  abol« 
ished  at  the  mere  will  of  the  Lord  Lieate* 
nant  of  Ireland  ?"  That  was  the  question 
to  which  a  Reformed  Parliament  wee 
called  upon  to  answer  yet  or  no.  It  wee 
not  a  light  or  unimportant  question.  If 
they  should  unfortunately  answer  the  quee* 
tion  in  the  affirmative,  what  were  thej 
going  to  substitute  for  it?  Not  a  Gowt-it 
martial,  but  some  bastard  mongrel  thing 
which  was  called  a  Court-martial,  end  in 
point  of  fact,  was  not  one.  He  meant  no 
offence  personally  to  the  Gentlemen  who 
were  to  serve  upon  it,  but  he  mnsl  ley, 
that  the  country  was  going  to  have  a 
packed  Court-martial,  a  ramUing  tribanali 
undefined  by  principle,  nnlimited  by  any« 
thing  like  Iaw,mi8-8hapen, and ilUbeyetten. 
He  protested  against  the  etteUiahment  •! 
such  a  tribunal,  not  only  on  eoconnt  of 
the  monstrous  thing  itaelf,  but  i^lao  on 
account  of  its  becoming  a  precedent.  He 
would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Hoaae  bj 
declaiming  on  the  merits  of  Jury  Trtely  he 
would  only  say,  that  he  pitied  the  men« 
who,  calling  himself  a  lover  of  freedom, 
did  not  estimate  highly  this  mode  of  trial. 
It  long  preceded  the  title  of  the  King  to 
his  throne,  and  was  in  existence  even  be^ 
fore  the  right  of  Representation  in  Parlia- 
ment existed.  In  abolishmg  that  mode  of 
trial,  let  the  House  consider  what  power 
was  vested  in  this  mongrel  Court-martial. 
It  had  no  power  to  try  the  murderers  of 
Mr.  Leonard — no  power  to  try  those  vio- 
lent outrages  at  which  good  men  of  all 
parties  naturally  shuddered — ^no  power  to 
try  political  offences,  for  that  power  bed 
very  properly  been  taken  from  it.  Thut, 
then,  there  remained  nothing  for  it  to  try 
but  the  middle  species  of  offence.  But 
the  erection  of  these  Courts-martial  wee 
rendered  necessary  by  the  intimidation 
practised  upon  Jurymen.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary,  in  arguing  this  question,  placed 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  in  a  curioua  di« 
lemma.  At  the  last  Assizes,  the  Jurors  for 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  did  not  attend ; 
that  was  intimidation :  at  the  present 
Assizes  they  do  attend;  and  that,  aeid 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  was  intimidation 
again.  Such  were  the  miserable  gronndi 
npon  which  an  intelligent  people  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  deeieet  righta*-  He 
recollected,  that  upon  a  fiMPOMr  night  the 
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right  hon.  Secretary  had  produced  a  great 
effect,  by  quoting  a  letter  foretelling  that 
the  Jurors  would  not  attend  at  the  present 
Assizes  for  Kilkenny.     To-night  he  had 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
act   upon    another    letter,    stating    that 
the   Jurors  had  attended   in   extraordi> 
nary   numbers.     How,    then,    were    the 
honest  friends  of  Irish  liberty  to  act,  when 
they  found  that  whether  Jurors  attended 
or  not,  their  rights  and  franchises  were  to 
be  equally  destroyed  ?      Again,   it   had 
been    stated,  that    witnesses  would    not 
attend,  so  much    were  they  intimidated. 
Why,  it  was  now  in  evidence  that  they 
attended  willingly,  and  in  crowds.     But 
had  witnesses  ever  been  intimidated  ?   On 
that  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrington, 
which  he  had  read,  was  decisive.     Mr. 
Barrington  asserted,  that  he  had  never 
known  a  case  in  which  a  witness  was  mal- 
treated on  account  of  his  having  given 
evidence.     It  was  miserable  to  have  to 
enter  into  details  and  discussions  like  these 
— it  was  miserable  that  the  Trial  by  Jury 
should  be  the  stake  for  which  he  was  play- 
ing, and  that  such  wretched  counters  as 
these  should  be  set  against  so  valuable  and 
inestimable  a  prize.     But^  supposing  that 
witnesses  did  not  attend  before  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  land,  what  power  had 
tliese   military  tribunals  to  compel  their 
attendance  ?     It  was  said,  that  the  Courts 
of  Law   were   inoperative  from  want  of 
sufficient  evidence.     Were  these  military 
tribunals  then  to  act  with  less  evidence, 
or  with  no  evidence  at  all  ?     But  put  the 
case  the  other  way.     Witnesses  would  not 
come  voluntarilyforward;  but  were  there  no 
such  things  as  informers — men  who  traf- 
ficked in  blood,  and  who,  for  a  paltry  pit- 
tance, would  sell  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
subjects  ?     The  evidence  of  an  informer 
was  always  suspicious;  he  was  generally 
an  accomplice  in  the  ofiences  with  which 
he  charged  others.     The  evidence  of  an 
accomplice  required    corroboration ;    and 
what  was  evidence  in  corroboration  was  a 
difficult    point    even    for  the    venerable 
Judges  of  the  land  to  determine;  and  yet 
all  this  was  to  be  settled  without  discus- 
sion by  these  military  Judges.     The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  not  shown  a  particle  of 
necessity  for  this  measure.     In  his  speech, 
that  evening  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  he  hoped,  that  if  this  Bill  were  passed, 
the   Executive    Government    would    not 
have  occasion  to  use  it.     That  was  a  dis- 
tinct admission,  that  there  was  po  neces- 


sity for  the  Bill,  and  therefore  the  House 
ought  not  to  give  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  power  of  deciding  at  his  will  and  plea- 
sure whether  the  Trial  by  Jury  should  bei 
abolished  in  Ireland.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  having  given  up  the  ground 
of  necessity,  called  upon  the  House,  from 
its  confidence  in  Ministers,  to  grant  them 
those  extraordinary  powers.  Now,  ought 
they  to  give  up  their  liberties  to  the  keep- 
ing of  any  man,  out  of  confidence  either 
in  him  or  in  his  colleagues?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  ask  this  Bill  of 
them  as  a  right,  when  he  called  upon  them 
to  give  it  him  in  confidence.  He  could 
not  demand  it  from  them  as  a  debt,  so  he 
now  came  forward  and  solicited  for  it  as 
charity.  Give  it  .him  in  charity — bestow 
it  upon  him  as  an  eleemosynary  contribu- 
tion. They  would  do  so,  if  they  were  pre- 
pared in  confidence  to  abolish  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  and  to  abolish  it  for  a  mongrel  spe- 
cies of  ambulatory  Court-martial,  docked 
above  and  cut  away  below,  which  was 
neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red-herring. 

Lord  Ingestre  had  supported  this  Bill 
upon  its  first  introduction,  but  he  was 
now  inclined  to  oppose  it,  because  this 
clause  had  been  so  altered  as  to  be  ren- 
dered ineffective. 

Mr.  Stanley y  in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord's 
reason  for  withdrawing  his  support  from 
this  Bill,  would  only  state,  that  this  clause 
was,  with  the  exception  of  two  words, 
which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
its  import,  in  precisely  the  same  shape  in 
which  it  was  originally  introduced  into  the 
House. 

Colonel  Perceval  was  almost  inclined 
to  vote  against  this  clause,  since  the  mode 
in  which  the  constitution  of  the  Courts- 
martial  had  been  altered  by  requiring  five 
of  its  members  to  be  unanimous,  would 
render  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
render  any  effectual  protection  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland. 

Lord  Sandon  did  not  think  that  the 
change  made  in  this  clause  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  alteration  of  sentiment  in 
those  hon.  Members  who  had  originally 
given  their  support  to  this  Bill.  He  was 
surprised  that  it  should  be  considered  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  get  five  or  seven 
officers  to  be  unanimous  in  a  verdict  when 
they  continually  saw  twelve  Jurymen 
agreeing  in  their  opinion.  With  respect 
to  the  other  objection  —  that  political 
offences  were  no  longer  to  be  tried  by 
Courts-martial,  he  highly  approved  of  the 
2  F2 
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change ;  because  he  did  not  think  military 
men  likely  to  be  good  Judges  in  cases  of 
sedition  or. treason,  although  he  believed 
them  perfectly  competent  to  try  common 
offences.  He  thought  there  was  a  cleai 
distinction  between  political  and  other 
offences;  and  it  appeared  to  him  the 
Committee  would  take  upon  itself  an 
awful  responsibility,  if  it  refused  to  arm 
Ministers  with  the  power  conveyed  by  this 
clause.  He  felt  confident,  that  the  powers 
intrusted  to  Government,  by  the  Bill, 
would  not  be  abused  ;  and  his  confidence 
was  founded,  not  on  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Ministers,  but  on  a  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  emanating  directly  from  the 
people,  which  would  always  be  able  to 
control  the  Government. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Clause  : 
Ayes  270;  Noes  130— Majority  140. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  eleventh  Clause  read. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, requiring  unanimity  from  all  the 
members  of  the  Courts-martial.  It  was  as 
follows,  *'  Provided  always  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  under  this  Act,  or 
any  sentence  passed  on  any  person  who 
shall  be  so  convicted,  unless  the  officers 
composing  such  Court-martial,  shall  una- 
nimously agree  in  their  verdict,  and  shall 
afterwards  unanimously  approve  of  the 
sentence  awarded  by  the  court  for  such 
offence." 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  Amendment. 
The  Ministers  had  already  made  great 
concessions  in  this  clause.  They  had  con- 
sented that  there  should  be  a  majority  of 
seven  out  of  nine,  of  five  out  of  seven ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  members 
of  the  court  were  limited  to  five,  then  that 
the  five  should  be  unanimous. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  42 ;  Noes  146  —  Majority 
against  the  Amendment  104. 

Mr.  Rotch  said,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  Courts-martial,  when  the  prisoner  made 
any  objection,  to  clear  the  Court,  whilst 
the  Judge  Advocate  had  the  privilege  of 
replying  to  the  objection  in  secret,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner  and  his  advisers. 
He  thought,  that  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  he  would  move  this  proviso, 
"  Provided,  always,  that  no  legal  objection 
or  other  objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court-martial  shall  be  gone  into,  in  the 
absence  of  the  party  accused,  and  his 
legal  adviser.''  That  would  prevent  any 
such  practice  under  this  Act. 


•Amendment  negatived  without  a' 
sion. 

Mr.  Warbarton  moved  an  Amendment, 
''  That  no  verdict  of  acquittal  should  bf 
revised  by  the  same  or  any  other  Couit^ 
martial ;  and  that  no  sentence  of  con- 
demnation should  be  increased  in.seTerity 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  any  other  ner« 
son" — ^The  first  part  of  which  was  agreed  to, 
the  latter  negatived. 

The  Clause  with  verbal  Amendments  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  to  sit  again. 

List  of  the  Ayes,  on  the  first  Divitionm 


ENGLAND. 

Allhorp,  Viscount 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Astley,  Sir  J. 
Atherley,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  F. 
Bamett,  C.  J. 
Barnard^  £.  E. 
Beaumont,  T.  H. 
Benett,  J. 

Bentinck,Ld.G.F.C. 
Berkeley,  Capt.  M.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  F. 
Bethell,  R. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boss,  J.  G. 
Bowes,  T. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  Captain 
Brougham,  W. 
Brougham,  J. 
BuUer,  J.  W. 
Buller,  E. 
Bulteel,J.  C. 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  Lord 
Cavendish,  Col.  H.  F. 
Cayley,  Sir  G.  B. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaytor,  Sir  W. 
Chetwynd,Capt.  W.  F, 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  £. 
Collier,  J. 
Cookes>  T.  H. 


Cotes,  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
Davenport,  J. 
Davies,  Lieut.-Col. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denisoni  L  £• 
Dilwyn,L.W. 
DonkiD,  Sir  R.  S. 
DuncannoD,  Viseonat 
Dundas,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Dundas,  hn.  Sir  R.  Li. 
DundaSy  hon.  J.  C. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellicc,  E. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  W, 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  H.  A.  W. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Ferguson,  Gen.  Sir  R. 
Finch,  G. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  J. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Fort,  J. 
Foi,  S.  L. 
Frankland,  Sir  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gisborne,T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R, 
Gore,  M. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  Q. 
Grant,  right  hon.  R. 
Greene,  T.  G. 
Grey,  hon.  Col. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Gronow,  Cant.  R.  H. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Halford,  H. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Handley,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  V. 
Harland,  Wm.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcotty  John 
Heathcote^  O.  J. 
Heron,  Sir  R^ 
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Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson^  J. 
Hornby,  Edmund  G. 
Home,  Sir  Wm. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  hon.  F.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Jerningham,  hon.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  I.  V. 
Keppell,  Major  G. 
Kerry,  Earl 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lamont,  N. 
Langston,  J.  IL 
Lefevre,  Charles  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  Sir  T.  B. 
LennoXy  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lumley,  Viscount 
Lashington,'Dr.  S. 


Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W* 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Rotch,  B. 
Russell,  Lord  J* 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 

Sandon,  Viscount 
Sandford,  £.  A. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scolt,  J.  W. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Shawe,  E.  R.  N. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R.  S. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Spencer,  hon.  Cap.  F. 
Stanley,  rt.hon,  E.  G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Staveley,  T.  K. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 


Maberley,  Col.  W.  L.    Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 


Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Madocks,  J. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marryat,  J. 
Marshall,  J. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Milton,  Viscount 
Molyneux,  Lord 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  IL 
Morpeth,  Viscount 


Talbot,  W.  H.  F. 
Thicknesse,  R.  ' 
Thomson,  right  hon. 

C.  P. 
Throckmorton,  R.  G. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vernon,  hon.  G.  J. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
V  vian,  J.  H. 
Walker,  R. 


Mosley,  Sir  O. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.M.L.     Ward,  H.  G. 

Nicholl,  J.  Warre,  J.  A. 

Ord,  Wm.  H. 

Paget,  F. 

Palmer,  R. 


Waterpark,  Lord 
Watkins,  J.  L. 
Watson,  hon.  R. 


Palraerston,  Viscount     Wedgwood,  J. 


Parker,  J. 

Parker,  Sir  H. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Pelham,  hon.  C.  A.W.    Williams,  W.  A. 

Pcndarves,  E.  W.  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 


Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 


Pepys,  C.  C. 
Peter,  W. 
Petre,  hon.  Edward 
Phillips,  Sir  George 
Phillpotts,J, 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pugh,  D. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rice,  hon.  T.  S. 


Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Young,  G.  F. 

SCOTLAND, 

Adam,  Admiral  C. 
Baillie,  Colonel  J. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Callender,  J.  H. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Sir  J.  U, 
Elliot;  hon.  Captain 


Ferguson,  Captain 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fleming,  Admiral 
Grant,  right  hon.  C. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Wednesday y   March  20,    1833. 

MixUTKS.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time :— Exchequer  Bills 
and  Transfer  of  Aids. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Seagrave,  from  a  Number 
of  Places, — for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. — Dy  the  Earl  of 
.SuAFTBSBrRY,  ftom  the  Congregation  of  the  Sootdi 
Church,  Swallow  Street,  St.  James's;  and  by  Lonl 
HowoBX,  flrom  Tadcaster, — ^for  the  Better  Olwervancc  of 
tlic  Sabbath. — By  the  Earl  of  RosbbkrTi  ttom  Dysart,— 
against  the  System  of  Church  Patronage  (Scotland). 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  20,   1833. 

MiNdTKs.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Captain 
DuNDAs,  an  Account  of  tl\c  Number  of  Irish  Poor  passed 
from  London  to  Bristol  to  be  shipped  for  Ireland,  and  the 
Expenses  incurred  thereby. — On  the  Motion  of  Captain 
Gkurok  Fkrgubov,  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Oats  im- 
I»orted  into  Ireland  Free  of  Duty  as  Seed  Corn,  since  per- 
mission was  first  granted  to  impost. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Eivart,  from  Glasgow,  for 
Poor  I>aws  (Ireland) ;  and  frnm  Liverpool,  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Offences  against  Property. 
By  Sir  John  Johnston k,  ftom  Scarborough,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  House  and  Window  Tax. — By  Mr.  Kok- 
Bi'CK,  from  the  Retailers  of  Beer,  Stockport,  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Licensed  Victuallers ;  and  by 
Mr.  VV'iLKB,  flrom  Retailers  of  Beer,  Boston,  to  the  same 
effect. — By  Sir  John  Johvstoxf,  from  Scarborough, 
Scalby,  and  other  Places;  by  Mr.  Robbock,  from 
Proprietors  of  Stage  Coaches  and  Waggons  of  Bath; 
by  Mr.  Hopx  Johnstone,  fVom  Dumfries,  Ruthwell, 
Dunscore,  Langholm,  Linlithgow,  and  Borrowston- 
ncss;  by  Mr.  Wilkb,  from  Sinn  Chapel,  Mallow;  from 
Baptists  of  Bow;  from  the  Minister  and  Congregation  of 
St.  Thomas's  Square  CIuiix*!,  Hackney ;  and  fVom  Minis- 
ters, Elders,  and  Congregation  of  Albion  Chnpel,  Mooigate, 
in  connexkm  with  the  United  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land; by  Cokmcl  Willlaxs,  ftom  the  Inhalritants  of 
AihtoD-under-Lyiie:  bj  Sir  Gbat  Skipwith,  fhm 
Stonddgb,  Attmifeoiiv,  BcikiweU,  and  WiUadlf  by  Mr. 


SiNCLAiB,  fton  Bidtenlun,  and  M««nl  dM  PUNHtki 
Sootlaadt  by  Capbdai  Cttn-imii^  Iham  9liAM|  by  Br. 
GiLLQif ,  from  the  AHoclats  CoognffSiaa.al  jUrtriei  Hf 
Captidn  DuNLOP,  fkom  Kilmarnock;  hfhatd  Axoln^s 
from.  Tiichmanh.  and  other  Plaeai,— fbr  tika  iMltar  O^ 


servaiiccoftheSabbatlw---B7S)frJoRir  Jdntatoiii,  IM^ 
Scarliorough  i  by  Mr.  hopi  JoRifsrosri.  Ham  Monit 
and  Langholm;  and  Hy  Mr.  Wiuca,  fMh  Bii#Mm  it 
Horsham  and  QtiadbRM— Ibr  Hib  AbolitidB  of  Sliwiy. 
—By  Mr.  Roebuck*  ftoan  Penona  at  8tiwfc|wnt>  ftr  tfia 
Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Irelandd— By  Cokmd  Wraiam, 
fVom  Ashtbd-nnder-Lyne;  and  by  Itl'.  AUiA,  tlnkt 
certain  Penona  in  Glaigow,  and  from  otlMC  nwij' 
against  the  Suppfeadon  of  Diftorbaneei  (IiafaadI  BiUL— 
By  Mr.  Ewart,  fhmi  QUMgaw,  tar  the  Retawval  of  R^ 
strictions  on  the  Ttadetodie  Brarilat  aadftoDilJfwpodl, 
in  favour  of  the  Jews. — By  llr.  Sikci.aib.  and  CMiki 
DuRLOp,  flrom  Tarioiu  Places  ih  Scotland,  for  ttia  AboD- 
tion  of  Church  Patronsge.— By  Mr.  tiitio  tUfdm,  iMa 
Limeridc;  and  by  Mr.  Ewart,  from  Lifii^obl» — 9at^ 
Amendment  in  Corpc»aHon  Laws.—  By  Mr.  YfUMMt  flna 
DissentcTB  Meeting  at  Argyle  Chapd,  Bath,  at  BoitOM, 
and  A^burton,  fbr  Exempting  from  Poor  nd  Qmrdi 
Rates  an  Places  of  Worship,  and  fbr  the  Radraii  of  GMav- 
ances. — By  Mr.  Robadck,  from  the  Famalet  df  Bath  i  iy 
Mr.  Wiucs,  from  Ashburton;  and  by  Cokitad  WirJ.uiB» 
ftom  Ashton-undcr-Lyne,— in  ikvoorof  the  FbHiwlii  Re- 
gulatioB  Bill.— Similar  Petitions  were  jpwaduted  fay  ib. 
Strickland,  from  Gcmiersall;  by  Mr.  OthLOiH^  ham. 
Operatives  of  Dimdee;  and  by  Mr.  SlHCLAim,  thm  Dlfip- 
wall,  Lismahagow,  and  Stanningley.-^y  Mhb  Qtimi, 
from  Lanark;  and  by  Mr.  Strictlaitd,  ftom  LM|Md« 
for  the  Reduction  of  Taxation. 

Suppression  of  Distuubances  (Irb- 
land)  —  Petitions.]  Mr.  Roebuck^  on 
presentinp:  two  Petitions  ajj^ainu  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  one  from  Stockport  and  the 
other  from  Bristol,  signed  by  4,000  per- 
sons, felt  called  upon  to  make  a  few 
observations,  especially  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  said  anything  upon  the  subject. 
The  Members  for  Ireland  had  fought  their 
battle  in  that  House  manfully,  patiently, 
and  with  great  calmness  and  discretion  ; 
but  that  battle,  from  the  votes  of  last 
night,  was  clearly  shown  to  be  lost. 
Having  thus  noticed  what  had  taken  place, 
he  felt  called  upon  to  say  to  those  hon. 
Gentlemen,  if  they  would  take  his  advice, 
they  would  leave  that  House  at  once*  and 
for  ever  as  it  was  plain  Ireland  could  not 
look  for  justice  from  an  English  House  of 
Comrtions.  If  the  opinions  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  opinions  and 
votes  of  its  Members  last  night,  justiee 
never  could  be  done  to  Ireland,  and  the 
sooner  she  was  separated  from  England 
the  better.  The  people  of  America,  having 
much  less  grounds  than  Ireland  had  now 
to  complain,  had  fought  nobly  for  their 
independence,  and  had  put  down  till  then 
the  indomitable  pride  of  England.  Un- 
fortunately Ireland  had  not  followed  so 
glorious  an  example,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  she  had  suffered  oppressions  un- 
equalled by  any  other  countrv  in  Etrnps, 
with  the  exception  of  PolaM    The  lilae 
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was  now  come  when  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  no  longer  under  a 
free  Govern ment.  Irishmen  had  become 
the  slaves  of  the  despotism  of  England ; 
and  if  they  wished  to  continue  so,  instead 
of  fighting  manfully  and  boldly  by  every 
means  in  their  power  for  their  independ- 
ence, they  would  passively  give  way  to 
the  pl^visions  of  the  most  iniquitous  mea- 
sure that  had  ever  been  brought  forward, 
and  they  Mrould  deserve  the  desecration  of 
every  honourable  man.  The  measure  had 
been  btDught  forward  in  cowardice — sup- 
ported by  imbecility — and  carried  through 
by  the  most  unworthy  means.  He  had 
expressed  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
strongly ;  he  cared  not  how  far  some  per- 
sons might  think  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
when  the  rights  of  a  nation  were  disre- 
garded, and  its  people  trampled  under 
foot,  discretion  was  but  a  poor  virtue.  The 
open  expression  of  honest  indignation  was 
preferable  at  all  times  to  that  careful 
weighing  of  a  man's  words  which  was  the 
poor  refuge  of  the  cowardly  and  the 
base. 

Mr.  Cobbett  rose  to  express  his  entire 
approbation  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath;  he,  however, 
wished  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  instead 
of  stating  that  the  people  of  England  were 
the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  had  stated  that 
those  oppressors  were  the  grinding  aristo- 
cracy of  England. 

An  Hon.  Member  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  used  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath  was  such  as  ought  not  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  House.  He  had 
himself,  with  great  reluctance,  given  his 
support  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  carry- 
ing the  measure,  and  he  should  continue 
to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  say 
that,  if  such  questions  as  the  abolition  of 
the  right  of  petition,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  brought  ab- 
stractedly before  the  House,  he  should 
enter  his  earnest  and  decided  protest 
against  them ;  but  when  he  saw  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  he  felt  bound  to  sup- 
port the  measure,  which  he  regarded  as 
one  of  mercy,  as  it  went  to  prevent 
anarchy. 

An  Hon,  Member  likewise  deprecated 
the  language  which  had  been  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath,  language  and  ex- 
pressions almost  amounting  to  preaching 
open  rebellion. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 


must  permit  him  to  interrupt  him  in  the 
course  he  was  pursuing.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  mistaken,  or  had  misunderstood 
the  intentions  and  statement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  hon.  Member  could  be  permitted  to 
preach  rebellion^and  he  (the  Speaker)  had 
understood  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bath  to  be  confined  merely  to  this, 
— that  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to 
oppose  any  measure  by  which  their  free- 
dom was  assailed  by  every  legal  means 
afforded  them  by  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
he  (the  Speaker)  had  entertained  any  such 
notion  as  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath  as  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member,  he  should  at  once  have 
called  the  hon.  member  for  Bath  to  orfJer. 

Mr.  Finn  felt  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  that  part  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath's  speech,  in  which 
he  recommended  the  Members  for  Ireland, 
who  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Bill, 
to  withdraw  from  that  House.  That  was 
an  advice  which  they  could  not  think  of 
following.  They  had  a  duty  to  perform  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
was,  to  remain  at  their  posts,  and  effect 
all  the  good  they  could.  The  question  of 
taxation  would  shortly  come  forward,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  Member  to  be  at 
his  post,  to  endeavour,  if  he  possibly 
could,  to  reduce  those  taxes  that  bore  so 
heavily  on  the  people.  The  question  of 
sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions  would 
also  be  brought  forward,  and  it  behoved 
Members  to  be  in  their  places  to  reduce 
them — to  put  down  useless  expenditure  of 
every  description — to  extend  liberty  in 
every  way,  and  to  support  Triennial  Par- 
liaments and  Vote  by  Ballot.  If  the  re- 
commendation of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bath  were  followed  by  the  Irish  Members, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  Government  would 
hold  their  seats  on  very  easy  terms. 

Mr.  Roebuck  observed,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  deprecated  the  strong 
language  he  had  used,  would  only  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox,  he  would  find  that  terms  equally 
strong  had  been  made  made  use  of  by 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Factory  Regulations.]  Mr.  Strick* 
land  said,  that  he  had  a  Petition  to  pre- 
sent of  great  interest  and  importance  at 
the  present  momcDt,  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
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before  the  House,  for  limitiog  the  duration 
of  the  labour  of  children  in  factories.     It 
was  from  the  large  town  of  Leeds,  which, 
if  not  the  largest,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
affluent  mannfacturing  town  of  this  coun- 
try.   This  petition  had  been  stated  to  him 
to  be  240  feet  long,  and  to  have  been 
signed  by  16,000  persons.     It  was  the 
time  at  which  this  petition  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  distinct  manner  in  which 
it  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  peti- 
tioners, which  made  him  think  it  of  im- 
portance ;  but  there  was  only  one  sentence 
in  it  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  hon.  Members.     In 
that  sentence  the  petitioners  begged  to 
bear    their   testimony  to    the   accuracy, 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee    appointed  by   that  honour- 
able House  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and   particularly  they  bore  testimony  to 
that  portion  of  the  evidence  which  had 
reference  to  the  protracted  hours  of  labour 
imposed  upon  children  in  factories,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  their  health 
and  morals.     He  (Mr.  Strickland)  was 
one  of  those  who  had  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  time,  and  then  feared  to  pre- 
judge the  case;  but  now  that  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  and  that  imputations 
had  been  thrown  out  against  that  evidence, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  ex-parte,  and 
capable  of  receiving  an  answer,  he  begged 
to  state  what  his  own  impression  of  that 
evidence  was.  He  thought  the  reading  of  it 
would  not  give  the  public  a  full  and  correct 
idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  or  that  any- 
thing else  could,  except  a  sight  of  the  ema- 
ciated cripples  who  were  brought  before  the 
Committee  to  be  examined.    He  regretted 
that  the  Bill  introduced  some  years  back, 
by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  had  met  with  the 
opposition  it  experienced,  for  he  was  con- 
fident that  it  was  the  limitation  of  that  Bill 
to  the  cotton  manufacture  which  had  ex- 
cited a  great  part  of  the  present  discon- 
tent.    He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Ten-hour  Bill  could 
satisfy   the  feelings  of  the  public,  or  be 
productive  of  any  advantage.    This  Bill 
must  be  tried  for  a  season,  and,  if  it  were 
found  to  be  impracticable,  they  must  again 
legislate  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fryer  said,  that  no  one  was  more 
anxious  than  he  was  to  relieve  the  misery 
of  these  children,  and  of  the  working 
classes  generally;  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  Factories'  Bill  would  prove  no* 


thing  but  a  delusion.  This  wu  not  the 
way  in  which  the  distress  of  the  country 
could  be  remedied.  The  only  relief  that 
could  be  afforded  to  a  manu&cturin|f 
population  was  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  their  raw  materials,  and  theabolitioQ  of 
the  tax  on  bread.  Foreign  countries  were 
rapidly  over  taking'us  in  thecheapness  of  our 
manufactures ;  and,  in  some  particulars, 
absolutely  rivalled  us.  How  was  it  possible 
to  expect,  that  with  a  duty  of  twelve  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material,  and  of  twenty 
per  cent  upon  corn,  relief  could  be  given 
to  the  labourers,  either  infant  or  adult? 
They  might  talk  of  relieving  them,  but  all 
attempts  to  relieve  them  must  be  delusive, 
whilst  Parliament  persisted  in  creating  an 
artificial  scarcity,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  pay  a  high  price  for  their  bread. 
The  only  way  of  giving  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  the  country  real  relief,  was  to 
afford  them  a  fair  chance^  by  reducing 
the  price  of  food,  and  the  tax  upon  their 
raw  materials,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Robinson  agreed  with  the  "hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down ;  but  said 
it  was  difHcult  all  at  once  to  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  taxes,  as  would  afford 
the  manufacturing  classes  relief;  and  the 
question  was,  whether,  in  the  meantime, 
they  would  permit  the  present  system  to 
go  on,  and  allow  the  children  to  labour 
more  than  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  justification  of  the  cotton 
manufacturers,  begged  to  say,  that  the 
abuses  complained  of  did  not  rest  exclu- 
sively with  them.  When  hon.  Members 
spoke  of  supporting  the  Bill,  they  surely 
did  not  mean  to  support  all  its  provisions. 
Did  they  mean  to  support  a  measure  giv- 
ing the  power  to  Mas:i$trates  to  commit 
the  masters  to  prison  for  twelve  months  ? 
Did  they  mean  to  support  a  measure  which 
gave  Magistrates  a  power  to  levy  a  fine  of 
200/.  on  the  masters  ?  If  they  did  mean 
to  support  a  measure  with  such  clauses,  he 
would  tell  them  they  would  strike  a  blow 
at  the  cotton  trade,  from  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  never  recover.  He  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  an  alteration  in 
the  hours  of  labour,  but  not  to  be  effected 
by  a  Bill  like  this. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Trade  to  the  Brazils.]  Mr.  Ewart 
rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  a  number 
of  shipowners  of  Liverpool,  who  were  pro- 
prietors of  100|000tonsof  Britidi  shippmg. 
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They  prayed  for  no  additionBl  resttictioD 
upon  trade  ;  but,  oa  the  contrary,  for  an 
extension  of  It.  He  should  nut  do  justice 
to  the  petitioners  if  he  did  not  read  the 
petition  at  length. 

To  llie  Honourable,  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  snd  Ire- 
land, in  Parliament  assembled  ;  ihe  humble 
Petition  of  the  undersigned  owners  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  trading  from  the  port  of  Xiver* 
pool,  showeth — 

Tliat  your  petitioners  labour  under  many 
diaadvantagea  in  competition  with  foreign 
shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  cost  of 
their  vessels,  and  the  greater  expense  of  navi- 
gating Ibem,  in  the  charges  for  provisions, 
stores,  and  wages :  and  also  to  their  being 
subjected  to  many  imposts  to  which  foreign 
ships  are  not  hable,  such  as  the  stamp  duties 
on  policies  of  insurance  being  one  quarter,  and 
often  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  their 
pioperly  on  each  voyage ;  the  South  Sea  duty, 
still  levied  upon  shipping,  of  !.«.  6rf,  per  ton 
homewards,  although  goods  outwards  have  for 
Home  lime  back  been  free  from  that  duty  ;  the 
(ireenivicb  Hospital  dues  of  Gd.  per  month  for 
each  of  the  crew  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
dread  of  the  impress  service — that  most  unjust, 
tyrannical,  iniquitous  practice  of  manning  the 
navy,  resorted  to  in  lime  of  war,  and  which 
deters  many  youths  of  respectable  connec- 
tions from  embracing  tlic  sea  service  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  above  serious  disad- 
vani:i!;es,  your  petitioners,  in  their  trade  with 
Briixil,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Java,  Sincapore, 
IMnnilhi,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are 
ilcp rived  of  a  large  portion  of  homeward 
freight,  in  consequence  of  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  these  countries  being  prohibited  from 
use  or  coiisum]ilion  in  this  kingdom. 

Tlial,  fur  the  reasons  before-mentioned, 
British  shipping  cannot  be  navigated  in  com- 
petition with  American  and  other  foreign 
shipping,   when  carrying  cargoes  to   foreign 

girls,  as,  besides  the  extra  expense  at  which 
rilish  vessels  are  navigated  ;  they  also  incur 
a  further  ehargo  for  commission  and  manage- 
ment to  a  foreign  agent,  and  bare  to  perform 
a  second  voyage  in  ballast  to  a  British  port: 
or  return  in  ballast  to  a  more  distant  one  for 
furtlier  employment. 

That  Brazil  alone  furuishes  freightage  for 
120,000  tons  of  shipping  annually  in  sugar  and 
coffee,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  imported 
as  returns  for  British  manufactures ;  and,  were 
the  productions  of  thai  country  admitted  for 
use  or  consumption  in  this  kingdom,  they 
would  be  brought  inwards,  and  a  great  part 
thertof  re-exported  in  British  vessels. 

Tint  St.  Domingo,  (Juba,  Manilla,  Sinca- 
pore, and  the  Kastern  Islands,  likewise  furnish 
npuiirds  of  ^00,000  tons  of  similar  productions, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Brazil,  is  carried  by  American  and 
other   foreign  shipping,  to  Europeau  potts, 


although  actually  the  property  of  British  m«N 
chants,  or  received  in  return  for  British  mano- 
facturei. 

That  Ihe  British  trade  with  China  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships, whilst  Americans,  Danes,  Swedei, 
and  other  nations  are  permitted  to  lail  from 
Briliih  ports  with  British  goods,  freighted  on 
British  acconnt,  and  to  return  with  cargoes  of 
tea  and  other  Chinese  productions  to  the 
various  ports  of  Continental  Europe,  whilst 
the  vessels  owned  by  your  petitioners  are  pre- 
cluded from  every  snare  of  this  profitable  and 
extensive  carrying  trade. 

That  your  petitioners  attribute  the  present 
depressed  slate  of  the  British  shipping  intereit 
mainly  to  those  unjust  and  impolitic  monopo- 
lies and  restrictions,  and  that,  if  the  trade  with 
the  before-named  countries  were  placed  on  a 
fair  and  liberal  basis,  addiliontil  employment 
would  be  given  to  a  large  extent  of  Briliih 
tonnage,  now  iyiug  idle  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  or  unprofitably  employed  iir  vain 
competition  with  foreign  shipping,  trading  to 
foreign  ports. 

Yr    ---■— 
your 

petition  into  your  most  serious  and  immediate 
consideration;  and  ihataninterest,  hitherto  con- 
sidered so  important  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  this  kingdom,  may  not  be  suffered 
to  go  to  decay,  while  the  Marine  of  our  Ameri- 
and  coniicentat  rivals  prospers  hy  its  d^ 


And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pny. 
He  begged  leave  most  strenuously  to  sup- 
port the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He  could 
see  no  sources  of  relief  from  the  grievances 
and  depression  under  which  the  country 
now  laboured,  but  from  a  diminution  of 
taxation  and  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Every  removal  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
restrictions  and  monopolies  which  had 
hitherto  incumbered  and  impeded  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  necessarily 
would  go  toward  the  diminution  of  taxa- 
tion. He  hoped,  that  while  the  people 
demanded  relief  from  direct  taxation,  they 
would  not  shut  their  eyes  to  that  indirect 
syslein'of  taxation,  arising  from  commer- 
cial restriction  and  monopoly,  which  not 
only  took  money  out  of  their  pockets,  but 
pressed  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  and  impeded  the  comfort  of  all 
classes.  He  hoped  the  subject  would 
meet  with  the  full  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  possible  that  relief 
j  would  be  given. 

I  Lord  Sandon  was  prepared  generally  to 
j  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  al- 
{ though  he  could  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
I  of  all  the  details  contained  in  it.  Each 
seoteDce  admitted  of  a  long  and  imporUot 
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flrgnmetit:  but,  at  present,  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  generally  approved  of  its 
prayer.  His  wish  was,  that  as  many  re- 
stiictions  as  possible  should  be  taken  off 
coDimeTce ;  but  he  did  not  a^e  in  that 
pBiticiiUr  to  the  full  extent  of  the  petition, 
that  all  articles  of  foreign  produce  should 
be  fredy  admitted  fur  use  in  this  country. 
ETCh  on  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies 
there  were  restrictions  ;  and  it  would  intro- 
duce complete  confusion  into  the  commer- 
cial connexions  of  the  country  to  prant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  toils  full  extent.  He 
expressed  his  concnrrence  in  that  part  of  it 
which  directed  the  attention  of  Gorern- 
nient  to  the  duty  on  Marine  Insurances, 
which  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  com- 
merce uf  this  country. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whifmore  wosof  opinion, 
that  the  utmost  freedom  should  be  allotred 
to  the  commerce  of  this  couutry.  Unless  it 
were  relieved  from  all  restrictions  and 
monopolies,  it  would  fall  to  decay  in  the 
competition  with  other  nations.  He  sin- 
cerely trusted  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  seriously  direct  attention 
to  this  subject,  as  he  was  fully  convinced 
by  that  means  alone  could  the  ditTiculttes 
under  which  the  commercial  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  country  laboured  be  re- 
moved. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

BusiXEBS  OF  THK  HousR.J  Sir  litAert 
Vcfl  wished  to  know,  whether  it  was  the 
noble  Lord's  intentiim  to  press  his  Motion 
tliat  the  Irish  Bill  should  take  preccdcni^e  of 
all  other  buslnL'SN?  He  only  asliMl  the 
question,  I»Li'ause  there  might  be  some  cer- 
tainty iks  to  what  biisiiii:s.-i  would  come 
before  the  House. 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  tli^it  he  hoiied  the 
courtesy  of  hen.  Members  would  pre\ent 
him  from  prensin^  it ;  but  if  liny  declined 
acceding  to  his  wish,  he  feared  he  should  be 
obliged  to  press  that  Motion,  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  House  should  continue  the 
considci'ation  of  the  Uill  rfc  dk  in  dtem  un- 
til it  had  passed  through  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CrConHrf/ thought  there  was  no  one 
who  would  deny  that  much  time — nearlyan 
hour  and  a  half — had  been  consumed  after 
one  o'clocl:  on  the  prei-cding  mominft  upon 
unnecessary  diseiissions.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  go  into  the  discussion  at  six,  and 
continue  till  one.  That  would  ,nur«ly  be 
enough.  Those  who  were  kejit  for  so 
manyhoursfrom  all  manner  of  refreshment, 
were  not  able,  Rt  the  end  of  the  time,  to  bear 
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up  against  the  overflowing  rtm^tb  «f  tliBM 

who  then  came  in  upon  uein.     Mmf  gco- 

tlemcn  were  thuspreventedftaacx{rtCflilig 

sentiments.     Under    thete  dtvutt- 

i,  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  thtNsgfat 

trespassing,  if,  at  one  o'clsi^,  he 

moved  an  adjournment. 

Sir  Mallkae  W.  Ridiof  did  not  know 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  *n  in 
the  least  degree  juatifled  in  speaking  aa  if 
this  Bill  had  not  had  a  full  discuMob. 

Lord  EbringUm  sincendy  htnnd,  that  Uf 
noble  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  £nte< 
quer  would  come  to  no  cotapnAiiie  on  this 

Colonel  Williamt  protested  against  the 
interminable  speeches  which  weov  raade  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  upon  the  Irish  Bill- 
speeches  in  which  nobody  waa  fortunate 
enough  to  strike  out  any  new  lights,  but  in 
which  everybody  was  sucee»fiuin  cxlm- 


guishing  all  the  old  ones.     The  efU  n 


He  recollected  that  Mr.  Jefienon,  iti  tPSe  rf 
his  letters,  remarked,  that  Franklin  and 
Washington,  though  one  of  them  was  the 
founder,  and  the  other  the  preudent  of  the 
new  republie,  had  never  found  it  neccnaty 
ii)xm  any  question  to  speak  more  than 
fineen  minutes. 

Suppression  of  Distvrbancbb  (Ibk- 
land).^  On  theMotionof  Lord  Althtvpf 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  this  Bill. 

The  twelfth  Chiuse  having  been  put, 
Mr.  lloivh  said,  that  at  a  late  hour  laat 
night,  he  had  moved,  as  an  Amendment  on 
the  last  clause,  that  the  party  accused  should 
have  a  ri^ht  to  be  present  whilst  theJudM- 
advocate,  or  his  deputy,  was  addresung  the 
Court-martial  in  reply  to  any  otgectkin, 
which  he  (the  party  accused)  mi^ht  have 
taken  to  the  prttcecdings  against  him.  Me 
hud  then  said,  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
eiiurt  to  lie  cleared  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
friend,  ns  his  advocate  was  called,  whilst 
ttie  Judge-ad  vucute  was  lefi  with  the 
court  to  assist  its  deliberatiinis.  On  \Aa 
stating  that  such  was  the  practice  he  wu 
I'ontradictod.  At  that  late  hour  of  the 
night  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  tliu 
argument,  ci^itccially  as  nis  unsujmorted  as- 
sertion might  not  have  hod  much  wei^t 
a^dnst  the  assertion  of  Gentlemen  who 
were  speaking  upon  a  point  connected  witti 
the  practice  of  theii  own  pnAMoa.    Be 
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had,  however^  now  brought  down  with  him 
to  the  House  the  report  of  a  Court-martial, 
certified  to  be  correct  .by  the  signature  of 
the  deputy  Judge-advocate,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  on  an  objection  taken  by  the 
prisoner,  the  court  was  cleared ;  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  prisoner,  the  Judge-advocate 
replied  to  his  argument  in  a  speech  which 
occupied  a  closely  printed  page ;  that  after 
that  argument  the  court  made  its  decision, 
and  that  the  court  was  then  again  opened, 
the  prisoner  called  in,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  read  to  him.  Having  thus  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  Judge-advocate, 
or  his  deputy,  were  allowed  to  address  the 
court,  after  it  was  cleared,  against  the  pri- 
soner in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  he 
should  propose  to  add  as  an  Amendment  to 
this  clause,  a  proviso  enacting  that  no 
Judge-advocate,  or  his  deputy,  should  act 
as  counsel  against  the  party  accused  in  any 
such  Court-martial.  He  contended  that 
from  the  very  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, a  Judge-advocate,  who  had  to  mar- 
shal the  evidence,  and  to  examine  the  wit. 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  could  not  be  an 
impartial  member  of  the  court,  nor  could 
avoid  acting,  if  he  acted  &•,  all,  as  counsel 
against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  (yConneli  begged  pardon  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite ;  but  he 
had  an  Amendment  to  propose,  which,  in 
point  of  form,  must  be  put  before  that  just 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. The  clause  stated,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  should  nominate  and  appoint  one 
of  bis  Majesty's  serjeants-at-law,  or  counsel 
learned  in  the  law  to  act  as  Judge-advocate. 
The  responsibility  attached  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  belonged,  therefore,  to  his 
Majesty's  Government.  Now,  he  proposed 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,**  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
"  or  any  barrister-at-law  of  not  less  tlian  five 
years*  standing."  This  would  give  the  Go- 
vernment the  power  of  choosing  a  Judge- 
advocate  almost  from  the  whole  bar.  To 
limit  their  choice  to  King's  Counsel  would 
\ye  inconvenient,  for  King's  Counsel  in  great 
business  would  not  give  up  their  ordinary 
professional  emoluments  to  go  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  King's  Counsel  not  in 
great  business  might  not  possess  those 
qualifications  of  capacity  which,  in  cases 
like  the  present,  were  so  desirable.  An 
intelligent  barrister  of  less  standing  would 
be  much  preferable  to  such  a  man ;  and, 
such  being  his  opinion,  he  should  projwse 
the  Amendment  which  he  had  already  de- 
scribed. 


Lord  AUhorp  had  no  objection  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. His  chief  reason  for  confining  thid 
appointment  to  King's  Counsel  was  his 
desire  to  secure  the  attendance  of  profbfi* 
sional  persons  of  experience  before  the 
Court-martiftl. 

Anlendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rotcli  then  proposed  his  Amend- 
ment, as  we  have  given  it  already. 

Lord  AUhorp)  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment. It  was  monstrous  to  assert  that, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judge- 
advocate  to  examine  the  witnesses  against 
the  prisoner,  he  was  therefore  so  biased 
against  the  prisoner  as  to  be  incapacitated 
from  deliberating  with  the  court.  At  the 
Quarter  Sessions  where  counsel  was  not 
employed  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  court  to  examine  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  prisoner,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would,  on  that  account,  contend  that  the 
court  acted  as  counsel  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Wynn  had  stated,  last  night,  his 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  BOi — that 
objection  had  not  been  removed  nor  di- 
minished bv  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord.  His  noble  friend  compared  the 
functions  of  the  Judge- advocate,  at  a  Couit- 
martial,  with  the  duties  of  the  ChairmAh 
at  a  Quarter  Sessions,  where  no  counsel  Was 
employed  for  the  prosecution.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  situations  of 
the  two.  The  Chairman  of  a  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  knew  nothing  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  until  it  Was 
brought  into  court,  when  the  deposition 
taken  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was,  for 
the  first  time,  handed  up  to  him.  But  the 
Judge-advocate  was  the  legal  adviser  who 
must  be  consulted  before  the  prosecution 
was  commenced.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was 
the  public  prosecutor ;  and  whoever  acted 
in  that  capacity  must  prepare  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  and  examine  the  wit- 
nesses, to  support  the  prosecution  before 
they  came  into  court.  There  was,  besides^ 
another  duty  belonging  to  the  Judge, 
advocate,  as  public  prosecutor,  which 
rendered  it  expedient  that  some  such  provi- 
sion as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Knaresborough  should 
be  adopted — he  had  to  make  an  opening 
speech,  describing  the  nature  of  the  chat^ 
against  the  prisoner,  and  detailing  the  facts 
\i\)on  which  it  was  founded.  With  these  du- 
ties, his  duties  according  to  this  clause  would 
be  inconsistent.  In  the  case  of  General 
Whitelock,  he  remembered  that  the  late 
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Mr.  Ryder^  then  Judge-advocate^  made  an 
q)ening  speech  against  the  accused,  and  ex- 
amined witnesses  upon  all  occasions.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  best  way  of  guard- 
ing against  the  evils  of  this  system  would 
he  for  Government  upon  every  occasion,  to 
appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  conduct 
the  prosecution,  and  that  the  Judge-advo- 
cate should  only  appear  as  the  adviser  of 
the  court.  It  was  highly  desirable  that 
every  member  of  a  tribunal,  of  such  a  kind 
as  it  was  proposed  to  institute,  should  come 
into  court  with  his  mind  unprejudiced — 
which^  with  the  duties  which  the  Judge- 
advocate  in  his  present  capacity  had  to 
perform,  was  scarcely  possible — and  that 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the 
charge  and  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner. 

Mr.  Stanley  defended  the  clause  as  it 
stood  at  present.  It  was  not  intended  that 
the  Judge-advocate  should  get  up  for  the 
prosecution  the  cases  which  were  to  be 
tried  before  these  Courts-martial.  His 
duty  would  be  limited  to  advising  the 
members  of  tlie  court  upon  the  evidence 
that  was  admissible,  the  legal  bearing  of 
the  evidence,  and  other  points  of  a  similar 
character.  He  thought  that  there  were 
other  clauses  in  the  Bill  which  showed  that 
prosecutions  instituted  before  these  courts 
must  be  instituted  by  the  Government ; 
but  if  the  Bill  were  not  deemed  sufficiently 
distinct  uiK)n  that  point,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  introduce  a  clause  providing 
that  there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  that  that  public  prosecutor  should  not 
be  the  Judge-advocate. 

Mr.  Cohbctt  said,  that  no  Amendment 
which  could  be  made  upon  this,  or  any 
other  clause  of  the  Bill  could  cure  the  ob- 
jection which  he  had  to  these  Courts- 
martial  altogether.  The  fault  was  in  their 
constitution.  They  consisted  of  officers, 
whose  promotion,  whose  derradation, 
whose  very  bread,  dependcd^'on  their  sub- 
servience to  the  views  of  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  it  would  be  inde- 
cent if  a  party  sent  to  assist  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Court-martial  were  to  act  as 
counsel  against  the  prisoner.  If  he  did  so 
act,  undoubtedly  he  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
prisoner,  whilst  the  prisoner  was  absent 
and  could  not  tell  what  fallacies  of  fact  or 
argument  he  might  press  on  the  court. 
He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  if  such  a 
persoa  bad    ainsted  in  getting  up  the 


evidence  for  the  prosecutioQy  he  was  by 
that  very  drcumstance  incapacitated  from 
acting  impartially  as  a  Judge^  He  would 
take  that  opportunity  to  say^  that  if  he  bad 
been  present  at  the  divisicm  last  nig^t^  be 
should  have  voted  alons  with  the  migotUyy 
for  he  thought  that  all  the  benefits  of  tbe 
Trial  by  Jury  were  at  present  quite  sus- 
pended in  Ireland.  .  He  was  sony*  boir- 
ever,  that  the  tribunals  created  by  this  and 
the  preceding  clauses,  as  they  bad  been  wo 
materially  altered,  were  still  sufiered  to  re- 
tain the  name  of  Courts-martiaL  Tbey 
were  not  Courts-martial.  They  wete  very 
different  in  their  construction  from  Couila- 
martial  appointed  under  the  Mutiny  Act- 
Why,  then,  when  they  had  abandoned  tbe 
substance,  did  they  retain  a  name  that  was 
so  obnoxious?  Nothing  Could  be  easier 
than  to  alter  the  name  of  these  tzibunala. . 

Lord  AUhorp  admitted,  that  tbe  xemarks 
which  had  juBt  fallen  from  tbe  nffbt  boo. 
Baronet  were  deserving  of  connoieration, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  alter  tbe  title  of 
these  courts  now,  as  the  clauses  wbicb 
created  them  had  been  passed  by  the  Conu 
mittee. 

Mr.  G'Connell  said,  he  would  not  pro- 
long the  discussion  by  proposing  a  new 
title  for  those  courts,  but  if  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for 
them,  he  would  suggest  that  of  "revo- 
lutionary tribunals." 

Mr.  JVarburion  did  not  think  that  the 
Judge-advocate  should  be  both  prosecutor 
and  Judge,  and  he  should  therefore  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  to  that  efiect.  Such 
an  Amendment  would  prevent  his  having 
an  opportunity  of  tampering  with  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  an 
Amendment  was-  quite  unnecessary,  as  it 
had  never  been  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Judge-advocate  should  be 
both  Judge  and  prosecutor.  It  was  in. 
tended  that  a  separate  prosecutor  should 
always  be  appointed  by  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant. It  would  be  considered  even  a 
breach  of  trust  in  the  Judge-advocate  if  be 
were  to  take  part  in  the  trial  as  counsel 
against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  IVarburton  then  suggested  that,  as 
there  were  several  kinds  of  Courts-martial, 
and  as  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain,*  by 
a  general  reference  to  the  Mutiny  Act, 
how  far  the  provisions  of  that  Act  referred 
to  the  present  tribunals,  it  might  be  proper 
that  the  special  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  which  had  reference  to  tbe  preaent 
Act  should  be  especially  mentjoned*  * 
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Mr.  Rotch  withdrew  his  Amendment 

Mr.  (yConnell  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  provision  would  be  made  for  having 
the  Courts-martial  open  courts.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood  for  or 
against  that  course ;  but  he  should  wish  to 
see  it  made  a  subject  of  positive  enactment. 
He  thought  also  that  the  counsel  or  agent 
of  the  accused  should  have  power  to  take 
notes  of  the  evidence.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  cases  had  occurred  where  it 
was  held  by  Courts-martial  that  none  had 
a  right  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence  but 
the  Judge-advocate.  He  wanted  these 
two  things — that  the  court  should  be  open^ 
as  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ;  and 
that  the  counsel  of  the  accused  should  have 
power  to  take  notes.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  moved  an  addition  to 
the  clause  to  that  effect. 

The  Solicitor  General  had  no  objection 
to  the  courts  being  open,  with  only  this 
limitation — that  they  should  be  closed  while 
the  members  considered  their  verdict. 
[Mr.  O'Connell  expressed  his  assent  to  this 
limitation.]  As  to  the  power  of  taking 
down  the  evidence  by  the  counsel  or  agent 
of  the  accused,  he  did  not  think  the  men- 
tion of  such  a  permission  necessary,  but  he 
had  no  objection  to  its  introduction. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  ISth,  14th, 
1 5th,  and  1  ()th  clauses. 

Tlie  1 7tli  Clause,  which  enacts  "  that  any 
person  liable  to  be  prosecuted  within  any 
proclaimed  district  for  any  oflbnce  against 
27th  George  3rd,  50th  George  3rd,  1st 
and  2nd  William  4th,  and  2nd  and  3rd 
William  4th,  or  for  any  offence  against  the 
Act,  may  be  tried  by  such  Courts-martial  as 
the  Bill  appoints ;  and  which  Courts-martial 
may  sentence  to  transportation  for  life  or 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years ; 
but  not  to  impose  the  penalty  of  whip- 
ping," &c. 

Mr.  (yConnell  suggested  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  introduced  so  as  to  make 
it  quite  clear,  that  offences  committed  before 
the  Bill  was  passed  should  not  be  prosecuted 
under  it. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  such  a  case  was 
already  amply  provided  for  by  the  Bill,  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  words 
agreeable  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's suggestion.  Finally  words  were  in- 
troduced, exempting  all  offences  from  being 
prosecuted  under  this  Bill  committed  sub- 
sequent to  its  passing,  and  before  any  dis- 
trict was  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Ruihven  proposed  an  Amendment, 


to  prevent  these  Coiuts  from  inflicting  aaj 
other  corporal  punishment  than  whipping. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought,  that  words  like 
those  suggested  were  proper,  to  make  the 
Bill  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  no  other  objection  to  the 
words,  but  that  they  implied  the  possibility 
of  such  tortures  being  now  used  as  had  fur. 
merly  been  employed. 

Mr.  (/Dtvyef  thought  that  some  limita- 
tion  was  necessary.  He  recollected  that 
four  years  ago  a  case  of  horrid  cruelty  oc- 
curred at  a  gaol  in  Dublin.  Thumb-screws 
were  applied ;  bolts  were  put  in  the  mouth. 
The  evidence  of  what  he  stated  was  on  the 
Table  of  the  House ;  and  the  gaoler,  who 
had  for  these  cruelties  been  found  unfit  for 
liis  office,  had  been  made  a  stipendiary  Ma^ 
gistratc  of  in  a  distant  county.  That 
showed  the  baneful  ascendancy  of  faction  in 
Ireland. 

Amendment  agreed  to,  and  Clause  agreed 
to;  as  was  the  18th  clause,  with  verbal 
Amendments. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that  the 
Committee  had  now  come  to  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill — that 
which  related  to  domiciliary  visits  by  the 
Magistrates,  or  in  virtue  of  their  warranty 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  inhabitants  of  any  House  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  should  be  compelled  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  for  that  pur. 
pose  it  had  been  supposed  necessary  to  give 
the  Magistrates,  or  the  persons  authorised  by 
the  Magistrates,  the  power  of  breaking  and 
forcing  an  entrance  into  any  House  under  the 
circumstances  in  question.  His  Majesty's 
Government,  however,  were  very  anxious 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  enactment, 
and  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  which  it 
might  occasion.  They  had,  therefore,  pre- 
pared an  Amendment,  which  he  should 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  and  which  they 
hoped  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
object  which  the  clause  had  in  view,  with- 
out rendering  it  necessary  to  break  or  force 
an  entrance  into  any  of  the  houses.  It 
was  proposed  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Justice,  or  any  person  with  warrant  of 
justice,  accompanied  by  a  Commissioned 
Officer  or  Chief  Constable,  should  go  to  the 
house,  and  require  the  male  inhabitants  to 
come  forth,  and  thus  enable  the  authorities 
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to  ascertain  that  they  were  not  absent ;  and 
that  if,  on  the  ground  of  ilhiess,  or  on  any 
other  ground^  the  male  inhabitants,  above 
the  age  of  fourteen,  should  refuse  to  come 
forth,  the  persons  authorised  should  then 
have  power  to  demand  admission  into  the 
House,  but  should  not  have  power  to 
enter  without  the  leave  of  the  inhabitants , 
and  that  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
with  such  leave,  then  the  male  inhabitant 
or  inhalntants  should  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  absent,  and  should  be  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Such  was  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  proposed  Amendment ;  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  preserving  every 
man's  house  as  his  castle ;  and  none  of  the 
inconveniences  or  abuses  which  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  and  other  hon.  Members, 
could  possibly  arise. 

Mr.  (yConnell  moved  that  the  immates 
should  be  called  "  by  name." 

Lord  Althorp  objected  ti)  it,  as,  thro  gh 
a  mere  mistake  the  object  of  the  Bill  might 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CtConnell :  Yet  you  would  make  a 
man  liable  to  the  punishment  of  a  misde* 
meanor  without  knowing  his  name. 

Captain  Yorke  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  so  altered  and  modified  since  its  intro* 
duction,  that  it  could  answer  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatever.  Indeed  its  only  eifcct 
would  be  to  add  to  the  irritation  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  that  the  sooner  it  was 
thrown   into  the  fire  the  better. 

Mr.  OConnell  would  willingly  second 
that  Motion,  but  there  was  no  chance  of 
its  being  mode,  and  if  made,  not  the  least 
chance  of  its  l)eing  agreed  to.  At  the  same 
time  hemust  say  that  he  was  soanxiousto  put 
down  WhitefootiKm,  that  he  would  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  clause  by  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  on  every  farmer  and 
cotter  to  furnish  the  police  authorities  with 
a  list  of  the  male  inmates  of  his  dwelling,  a 
duplicate  of  which  should  be  posted  behind 
his  door. 

Mr.  Walker  was  indeed  surprised  that  a 
proposition  for  adding  to  the  coercive  mea- 
sure against  the  Irish  peasant  and  small 
fanner  should,  of  all  men,  have  emanated 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  who  was  ever  vaunting  himself  as 
being  their  uncompromiKing  defender. 

Mr.  (yConnell  would  not  be  deterred  by 
any  absurd  calumny  from  doing  his  duty  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  a  pn)- 
tection  to  the  former  t(»  have  his  inmates 
called  over  by  name,  and  he  would,  there- 
ton,  move  u  an  unendment  upon  the  So. 


licitor  General's  Amendmmty  Aat  die  ^ 
sons  summoned  should  be  eaUad  oi^er,  «iid 
answer  "  by  name." 

Mr.  Stanley  had  no  objeekion  to  tlie 
learned  Grentleman'i  tuggettioii,  providBd 
that  the  whole  dause  were,  in  a  ftiCoMi 
stage,  so  modified  as  to  onaUe  the  poliee  to 
obtain  lists  of  the  names  of  the  inontaa. 

Mr.  CKConneU's  addition .  of  tho  wwds 
''by.  name,"  and  the  Solicitor  GmmhI'i 
amendment,  agreed  to. 

On  the  "  search  for  arms  and  other  aC* 
fensive  weapons,  with  a  penalty  oo  deleot- 
ing  them  on  the  premises  of  a  peraan  aoa 
duly  authorijed  to  potsesi  them,"  daoao 
being  read, 

Mr.  (yConnM  proposed,  as  an  AmanA. 
ment,  that  the  penalty  should  obtain  only 
when  it  was  proved  that  the  anna  wam 
''  knowingly"  in  the  poiseaian  of  tlia  indi* 
vidual  on  whoia  premises  they  migkt  fae 
found,  the  anus  probands  to  lio  asi  the  int. 
ing  party.  Without  some  audi  pmiljfln, 
no  man  would  be  safe  f^om  the  maliea  at 
an  enemy  who  might  hide  arms  on  thapra* 
mises  of  a  person  he  might  wish  to  ii^UM^ 
and  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  paova 
his  ignorance  of  their  being  so  <wiftaplyi 

The  SoticUor  General  conceived  that  tha 
Amendment  of  the  learned  Gentlanum 
would  defeat  the  efficiency  of '  the  efaniie 
altogether.  In  larceny  it  was  suffictant  to 
sliow  that  stolen  goods  were  found  in  tha 
possession  of  a  person  accused,  who  was 
thereby  compelled  to  prove  that  ha  had  (^ 
tained  them  in  a  proper  mannar«  if  he 
could ;  if  be  could  not,  it  was  fairly  aasuinad 
that  he  had  obtained  them  in  an  unfaiwfal 
manner.  And  so  with  respect  to  the  aearch 
for  arms  clause.  Besides,  how  oould  it  be 
proved  that  the  person  was  ^'knowingij** 
aware  that  arms  were  on  his  premiaas  ? 

Mr.  (yConnell  maintained  that  the  eon* 
stitutional  principle  was,  that  the  man 
should  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  tQI  ha 
was  proved  to  have  been  guilty*.  In  laroenj 
previous  ownership,  which  was  always 
proved  on  the  outset  of  the  charge,  waa  a 
primd  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  No  auch 
primd  facie  evidence  was  required  by  the 
present  clause.  If  his  Amendment  diould 
not  be  adopted,  he  trusted  at  least  that  the 
penalty  would  only  be  for  arms  found  ai 
the  '' dwelling-house." 

The  Amendment  n^atived. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  the  words 
'*  dwelling-house "  be  inserted  in  the 
Clause. 

The  Solicitor  General  had  m  ol^ieolba 
to  make  a  compvomiia  widi  tta  hoOt  isid 
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learned  Gentleman.  He  had  no  objection 
to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  this  clause^ 
arms  found  in  outhouses^  unless  the  person 
in  whose  outhouse  they  were  found  were 
proved  to  be  knowingly  in  possession  of 
them.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  consent  to  include  within  it  arms 
found  in  any  tenement  under  the  lock  of 
the  owner. 

Mr.  OiConneU  defended  the  proi)ricty  of 
his  Amendment,  but  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  close  with  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  to  include  arms 
found  in  any  tenement  under  the  lock  of  an 
1  rish  peasant.  The  lock  of  an  Irish  peasant ! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew 
little  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
or  he  would  not  have  used  that  phrase. 
The  Irish  peasant  was  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  a  key,  let  alone  a  lock  to  his  cabin.  If 
he  were,  you  would  he*r  no  more  of  these 
Whit^oot  outvages ;  for  having  property  of 
his  own  to  preserve,  fie  would  not  dream 
of  injuring  the  property  of  others. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  the  Clause 
was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  21st  Clause,  which  proposed  to  enact 
*^  that  any  person  selling  or  circulating  any 
seditious  paper  in  a  proclaimed  district 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misilemeanor, 
and  should  by  and  under  the  sentence  of  a 
Court-martial  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  unless  he 
discovered  by  whom  ho  was  so  employed," 
was  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

The  22nd  Clause  read. 

Mr.  O'Contiell  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  passage  which  ren- 
dered any  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
who  should  "by  menaces  or  otherwise," 
deter  any  witness  from  giving  evidence. 
Now  there  were  legitimate  menaces,  as, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  went  to  another, 
and  informed  him,  that  if  he  did  not  give 
his  evidence  honestly  and  fairiy,  he  should 
be  indicted  for  perjury.  Now  you  ought 
not  to  prevent  such  a  caution,  or  it  might 
be  called  such  a  menace,  from  being  made 
to  a  witness.  The  words  "  by  menaces  or 
otherwise  "  were  at  once  too  vague  and  too 
comprehensive. 

The  Soiicilor  General  defended  the 
clause.  Such  a  menace  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  described  was  a  most 
improper  menace  when  applied  to  a  witness 
who  had  not  been  examined.  It  would 
certainly  pervert  the  course  of  justice  and 
tend  to  deter  witnesses  from  coming  for- 
ward, if  the  accused  |>arty  were  permitted 
to  say   to  them,   ''If  you  give  evidence 


against  me,  I  will  indict  you,  I  wiU  have, 
you  set  in  the  pillory,  or,  it  may  be,  sent  to 
Botany-bay  to  repent  of  your  perjury." 

Mr.  OConnell  contended  that  there  was 
no  menace  in  telling  a  witness  that  if  he 
swore  falsely,  he  should  be  indicted  for 
perjury.  He  objected  to  the  words  of  the 
clause,  because  '*  menace  or  otherwise  "  in« 
eluded  every  kind  of  dissuasion,  even  of 
friendly  dissuasion,  which  one  man  might 
employ  in  conversation  with  another  to 
prevent  him  from  swearing  unintentionally 
to  that  which  ip  point  ^  fact  was  false, 
although  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.  He 
had  no  objection  to  let  the  words  stand,  so 
far  as  Jurors  were  concemedi  for  menaco 
and  persuasion  were  equally  illegal  as  np^ 
plied  to  them;  but  he  could  not  allow  thein 
to  stand  as  applied  to  witnesses,  for  in 
matters  of  identification  it  might  be  neeat^ 
sary  to  dissuade  a  person  who  wis  misUik^ii 
as  to  the  identity  of  another  imxax  sweiMrlnf 
as  he  originally  intended. 

Lord  Afihorp  thought,  that  the  hofit  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  argued  this  clause 
very  partially.  He  was  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  who  "by  menaces  pr 
otherwise"  deterred  a  witnesS}  not  from 
giving  false  evidence,  hut  from  ''appearing" 
at  all  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  CuUar  Fergugson  thought  the  words 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Geqtleman 
complained  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  Bill.  Instead  of  weakening,  he  would 
rather  strengthen  the  enactments  of  this 
Clause. 

Clause  amended,  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

The  23rd  Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  to  sit  again. 

Stafford  iNosMNiTy  Bill.]  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Captain  Chetrvynd  put  it  to  the  good 
feeling  of  the  hon.  Member  to  postpone 
the  S^(md  Reading. 

Mr.  Sftring  Rice  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  who  brought  forward  the  Bill  was 
not  present,  and  he  could  not  answer  for 
his  consent.  He  might  observe,  however, 
that  as  the  objection  which  was  taken  to  a 
previous  Bill,  with  regard  to  particular 
names  having  been  introduced,  had,  in  this 
been  obviated;  the  Bill  had  been  made 
general.  The  Bill  had  been  extended  to 
all  cases,  in  order  to  lead  more  certainly  to 
the  detection  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
As  the  previous  Bill  was  entertained  by 
tlie  House,  and  reached  the  step  of  a  second 
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reading;  but  was  then  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
obviated,  he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  see  no  reason  for  not  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time.- 

Captain  Chetwynd  could  not  accede  to 
the  wish  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  the  Bill  in  question  accused  the 
greater  portion  of  the  constituency  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  of  being 
guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  he  had 
a  ereat  responsibility  attaching  to  him  on 
this  occasion.  The  borough  of  Staiibrd 
contained  nearly  7,000  inhabitants,  and 
upwards  of  1,100  voters;  many  of  whom 
were  men  of  high  character  and  rcsi3ect- 
ability.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  Uieir  rights  and  privileges,  and  defend. 
iDg  them,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  that  those 
individuals  had  sent  him  to  that  House; 
and  he  should  ill  deserve  their  confidence, 
did  he  not  oppose  a  Bill  which  not  only 
cast  imputations  on  that  constituency,  but 
which  might  hereafter  vitally  afi^t  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  was  an 
unprecedented  Bill,  at  this  stage  of  the 
business  arising  out  of  a  disputed  election. 
No  Committee  had  been  appointed,  no  case 
made  out,  no  ground  whatever  laid  for 
bringing  forward  a  measure  of  such  great 
moment  as  that.  Some  case^ought  to  be 
made  out,  before  such  a  Bill  should  be 
entertained.  The  preamble  contained  an 
allegation  which  it  was  most  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  Parliament  should  be  proved 
before  the  measure  were  proceeded  with. 
He  was  sure  that  no  person  could  be  more 
anxious  than  he  was,  that  justice  should  bo 
done ;  but  in  such  a  case,  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  before  the  House  ap- 
peared to  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  the 
sweeping  allegation  contained  in  that  Bill ; 
not  the  smallest  portion  of  which  had  yet 
been  proved.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be,  to  give  an  indemnity  to  the  greater 
offenders,  while  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  minor  offences  would  be,  exempted  from 
its  operation.  He  hoped  that  the  principle 
of  English  law,  that  every  one  is  innocent 
till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  would  be 
observed.  He  entreated  the  House  to 
padse  and  consider  well  before  proceeding 
anv  further  with  this  measure,  until  not 
merely  a  common,  but  a  strong  case  in 
support  of  it  be  made  out. 

Mr.  Gisborne  thought  delay  was  un- 
necessary. The  great  majority  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 


Stafford  were  desirous  that  tUe 
pass.  It  would  not  in  the 
affect  the  seat  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  spoken.  His  zetum  was  not  peti- 
tioned against ;  there  was  not  the  lUghtest 
pretence  for  the  House  suqpectinff  that  hie 
election  was  irregular,  or  efieeted  by  any- 
thing like  improper  means. 

Mr.  Forster  in  answer  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Derbyshirey  said, 
that  he  had  received  information  which 
enabled  him  to  state  that  the  respectable 
part  of  the  constituency  of  the  borough  of 
Stafford,  who  were  free  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  bribery,  were  decidedly  avetse  to 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  consider  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  opposed  the  Bill,  or  any 
other  hon.  Member  was  anxious  that  bribery 
should  be  exercised  with  impunity.  "If 
report  were  true,  there  had  be^  wholesale 
bribery  at  Staffinrd,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  at  the  information  necessary  to  estafalirii 
the  truth  of  that  rumour  wiUiout  an  in- 
demnification of  witnesses.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  afibrd  that  indemnity ;  and 
what  objection  there  could  be  to  it  on  the  part 
of  any  hon.  Member  desirous  of  punishing 
bribery  and  corruption  wherever  it  ezisteC 
he  could  not  conceive.  What  injury  would 
it  be  to  the  hon.  Member's  constituency  if 
they  were  innocent  ?  It  would  not  make 
them  guilty  ;  and  none  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that  town  could  object  to  it. 
They  must  wisli  that  the  character  of  the 
place  should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  imputa- 
tions, upon  investigation,  be  removedy 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it.  They  must 
be  anxious  to  have  the  stain  which  had  so 
lung  been  upon  their  town  wiped  away. 
In  no  way  could  that  be  done  but  by  passing 
this  Bill.  Justice  would  then  be  done  to 
Stafford  and  to  the  House.  He  hoped 
then,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
press  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading 
now. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  question  to  be  oonsi. 
dered  was,  not  whether  the  constituency  of 
the  borough  of  Stafford,  or  any  other  parties, 
consented  to  this  Bill ;  but  whether  there 
should  be  an  indemnity  granted  to  all  per- 
sons who  might  come  forward  as  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  which  was  to  conduct 
the  inquiry.  If  it  were  granted,  would 
not  all  persons  who  were  hereafter  called 
on  to  give  evidence  before  an  Election 
Committee,  look  for  an  indemnity  also? 
Were  they'  to  expect  that  in  every  case  of 
a  petition  against  one  or  both  ofths  sittiw 
Members  for  any  place,  an  IttdMifitf]^ 
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was  to  be  brought  in  to  shield  the  wit. 
nesses  on  the  inquiry  which  must  ensue. 
It  was  usual  to  confine  an  indemnification 
to  cases  in  which  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
constituency  was  involved. 

Mr.  Righy  Wason  said^  that  the  House 
had  already  decided  the  main  principle 
concerned  in  this  question,  by  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Election  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  petition  presented 
afi^ainst  the  return  of  one  of  the  Members 
for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  until  a  certain 
period,  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
this  Bill  to  pass.  It  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  now, 
nnd  proceed  with  it  in  order  that  the 
Committee  might  go  on  with  its  labonrs. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley  observed,  that  by  the 
preamble  of  this  Bill,  the  whole  of  the 
borough  of  Stafibrd  was  declared  to  lie 
under  the  disgrace  of  having  been  notorious 
for  corrupt  practices.  It  did  appear  to  him 
that  as  a  petition  was  presented  against  the 
return  of  one  of  the  sitting  Members  for 
that  place,  some  report  should  have  eman- 
ated from  that  Committee  before  a  Bill  of 
this  kind  had  been  even  brought  in.  Some- 
thing like  evidence  ought  to  have  been 
produced  before  assuming  the  fact  that  the 
borough  had  been  "notorious  for  long- 
continued  and  general  corruption  "in  the 
words  of  the  preamble.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  whole  of  the  burgesses  of  Stafibrd 
in  the  mass  to  be  involved  in  this  indis. 
criminate  charge.  He  could  state,  that 
among  them  there  were  many  individuals 
as  res^wc table  and  of  as  high  a  character  as 
were  to  be  found  among  the  constituencv 
of  any  hon.  Member.  It  had  been  pniperly 
observed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  if  this 
principle  were  once  admitted,  of  indem- 
nifying witnesses  in  the  manner  of  that  Bill, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  saying  where  it 
would  end.  Any  hon.  Member  who  had 
been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  at  any 
election,  might  come  forward,  and,  on  a 
petition  being  presented,  obtain  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  for  all  witnesses  on  the  inquiry 
to  be  instituted  ;  and  turning  round,  might 
himself  be  screened  from  all  consequences, 
give  evidence  against  the  place  for  which 
he  was  returned,  on  account  of  the  very 
corrupt  practices  which  he  had  himself 
been  a  party  to.  It  would  be  better  to  put 
off"  the  further  consideration  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Warhnrton  thought  the  objection  to 
the  Billon  account  of  the  allegaticms contain- 
ed in  the  preamble  not  having  l)een  proved, 
might  be  a  very  gtxKl  reason  for  altering  that 
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preamble  in  the  Committee,  but  could  be  none 
for  postponing  the  second  reading.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  they  ought  to  proceed 
no  further,  because  no  case  had  been  made 
out.  Why,  if  there  were  strictly  leeal 
proof  of  bribery,  that  Bill  would  not  oe 
necessary.  It  was  introduced  because^ 
otherwise,  legal  evidence  could  not  be 
obtained.  But  a  primd  facie  case  had  been 
made  out :  for  the  hon.  Member  who  in« 
troduced  the  Bill,  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  communications  made  to  him  by  many 
of  the  electors,  that  there  were  facts  which 
would  be  disclosed  before  the  Committee 
w,hich  might  fully  justify  the  assertions 
contained  in  this  preamble.  The  House, 
therefore,  would  be  fully  justified  in  passing 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Pryme  said,  that  the  argument  in 
the  present  case  amounted  to  this;  you 
ought  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a  thing  because  you  had  not  done  it.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  proving  certain  circumstances.  A  wit- 
ness might  refuse  to  answer  a  question, 
because  he  might,  by  so  doing,  criminate 
himself.  This  Bill  would  completely  in« 
demnify  him,  and  he  could  then  do  so.  Of 
all  the  extraordinary  arguments  he  had 
heard,  the  one  then  used  was  the  most 
extraordinary: — '*  You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  produce  proof  because  you  have  not 
already  produced  it."  If  ever  there  was  an 
argument  in  a  circle  that  was  one. 

13111  read  a  Second  Time. 

Observance  op  the  Sabbath.]  Sir 
Andrew  Agnetv  said,  that  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  the  Motion  which  he 
had  brought  before  the  House  yesterday, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  At  that  very  advanced 
hour  of  the  night  (two  o'clock)  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  going  into  any  explanation  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  should  ask  the 
House  to  sanction  this  measure.  That 
explanation  he  would  defer  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  All  he  should  now 
ask  was,  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  and  let  it 
be  read  a  first  time.  He  would  then  move 
that  it  be  printed,  and  fix  the  second  reading 
to  a  distant  day — some  five  or  six  weeks 
hence — he  would  say  that  day  six  weeks. 
He  did  hope  that,  considering  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  numerous 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  in » support  of  it, 
the  House  would  accede  to  his  proposirion . 
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The  Hon.  Baronet  then  moved^  "  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  promote  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Shaw  fleocmded  the  Motion, 

On  the  Question  being  put, 

Mr.  Warburton  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  press  his  Motion 
at  that  hour,  as  many  hon.  Members  had 
left  the  House,  who  had  not  expected  that 
the  Motion  would  be  brought  forward  that 
night ;  but  who,  if  they  were  aware  of  it, 
would,  he  knew,  oppose  the  Motion  even 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  The 
Hojise  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  assent 
to  a  proposition  of  this  kind  without  hear- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  brought  forward.  That  explanation 
the  hoii.  Baronet  had  not  given ;  and,  as  it 
was  too  late  to  enter  into  the  subject  at 
that  hour,  he  did  hope,  that  the  Motion 
would  not  be  pressed ;  if  it  was,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Finch  said^  that  as  the  Motion  had 
been  prefaced  for  some  weeks  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  vast  number  of  petitions  in 
its  favour,  bearing  the  signature  of  many 
thousand  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  there  were  many  others  still  to 
be  presented  on  the  same  subject,  he  did 
hope  that  the  House  would  accede  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  The  petitions 
in  its  support  were,  as  he  had  said,  signed 
by  many  thousands;  but  he  might  add 
with  safety  that  they  expressed  the  scnti. 
ments  of  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms,  who  most  anxiously  desired 
that. some  legislative  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  These  were  not  the  opinions  of  one 
class  or  body  of  men.  The  petitions  were 
signed  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  country,  who,  what- 
ever might  be  their  differences  in  other  re- 
spects, were  all  agreed  on  this  one  important 
point.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did 
think,  that  it  was  not  quite  fair  in  the  hon. 
Member  to  oppose  the  Motion  for  leave  to 
bring  it  in — a  course  not  usual  even  in  the 
cases  of  Bills  whose  principle  might  be 
matter  of  dispute. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusson  hoped  that  on  a 
subject  in  which  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie 
community  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  an 
opposition  would  not  be  pressed  against  the 
introduction  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Morpeth  considered  that  as  hon. 
Members  must  be  aware,  that  if  this  Mo. 
tion  wm  discussed  in  a  full  House  it  would 
be  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 


theoppofdtion  toit  in  tbepreaentifaapiffa* 
vexatious.  In  the  propiiety  of  dit  Molkn 
he  fully  concurred,  and  in  doing  w  lie.ftlt 
that  he  expressed  Uie  opiniona  of  tho  vwt 
majority,  not  alone  of  hii  numennis  eon* 
stituents,  but  of  the  empire  at  km, 

Mr.  Petrt  said,  that  be  had  beon  iiu 
structed  by  his  constituents  to  support  tihia 
Motion,  which  he  did  most  oordiaUy.  He 
apprehended  that  a  very  erroneous  notion 
had  gone  abroad  with  respect  to  the  oUeet 
of  the  proposed  BiU.  It  was  thought  uml 
it  was  intended  by  it  to  curtail  the  innocent 
amusements  of  the  poor.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  The  chief  ol^t  of  it» 
as  he  understood  it,  was,  to  prevent  Simdey 
trading,  which  tended  to  so  many  immonl 
results,  and  which  was  also  injurious  to  the 
fair  trader  who  was  anxious  to  make  the 
Sabbath  what  it  ought  to  be«  a  day  of 
rest. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  were  the  provisions  of  the  BiU  whidi 
the  hon.  Baronet  asked  leave  to  intradiiee, 
but  the  subject  was  one  which  intorqjled  eo 
large  a  portion  of  his  constituents  tf  all. 
clawes>  that  he  should  ^ve  his  support  to 
the  Motion,  though,  at  the  same  we^  he 
should  not  oonsder  his  aoquiesofenee  in 
the  introduction  and  first  reading  of  the 
Bill  as  at  all  pledging  him  to  its  provisions 
when  they  should  become  the  subject  of 
future  discussion.  Under  these  circum. 
stances  he  would  request  of  his  hon.  friendp 
the  member  for  Bridport,  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hawes  would  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Motion,  as  one  from  which  he 
anticipated  the  most  important  results  to 
the  community.  He  could  state  tiiat, 
amongst  his  own  constituents,  a  very  large 
body  were  anxious  for  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  of  the  kind  to  secure  the  doe 
observance  of  tlie  Lcmi's  Day. 

Mr.  Lamb  hoped,  that  after  the  laborious 
exertions  of  the  Committee  which  had  sat 
on  this  subject  last  year,  and  after  so  many 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
in  support,  the  House  would  consent  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  which  was 
only  a  following  up  of  the  steps  taken  in 
the  last  Session  on  that  important  ques. 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed,  that  no  Member  of 
the  House  was  more  courteous  in  ^ving 
way  ill  matters  where  the  convenience  of 
the  House  was  concerned  than  the  hon. 
incnil)er  for  Brid|X)rt.  He  did  hope,  there* 
fore,  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not  d^ 
part  from  his  usual  courteay^^  opporfug- 
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what  wu  now  proposed  by  the  hOn.  Banv 
net,  M  that  coum  would  certui^  tend  to 
the  convenience  of  all  partiei.  Maay  pe- 
titioni  in  favour  of  such  a  measure  had 
been  intiuEted  to  him  Irom  diiTeient  placet 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  —  nor  did  he 
huotv  when  he  might  have  such  opportu- 
nity,  according  to  the  new  arrangement  for 
receiving  petitions.  But  whenever  they 
might  come  before  the  House,  tliey  would 
show  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  felt 
an  interest  equall  y  strong. with  that  of  their 
fellow -suhjects  in  England. 

Mr.  Hull  expiesseA  a  hope,  that  thebon. 
Member  would  not  persevere  in  oppoiing 
its  introduction. 

Mr.  Pn/me  said,  that  he  had  a  petition 
to  present  on  this  subject,  and  in  favour  of 
auch  a  measure  as  that  for  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  now  moved.  He  would  say  that, 
in  its  prayer,  he  fully  concurred,  and  there, 
fore  he  would  give  his  support  to  the  Mo- 
tion before  the  House. 

Mr.'  Rulkven  said,  that  he  had  as  large  a 
constitnency  as  moct  bon.  Members  in  that 
House,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
were  favourable  to  some  measure  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  Michael  Sharv  Stuart  supported  the 
Motion.  He  hod  several  petitions  on  the 
subject,  which  he  would  present  on  the  first 
opjKirtunity. 

Mr.  Warbiirlott  repented  his  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  in  the  absence 
of  many  bon.  Members,  who  would  oppose 
it  if  they  were  present.  He  must  also 
observe,  that  he  expected  a  declaration  of 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  before  it  was  mib- 
niitied  to  the  vote  of  the  House.  He  would 
not,  however,  object,  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  consent  to  let  the  debate  oo  the 
Bubject  be  adjourned.  It  was  not,  in  his 
niind,  sufficient  that  they'  had  the  Bill 
itself  instead  of  a  speech.  They  ought  to 
liave  also  stated  to  them  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Bill  rested.  The  omission  of 
those  grounds  was  getting  quietly  over  the 
jirst  stage. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  did  not  think,  that 
this  was  getting  over  the  first  stage  so  very 
quietly,  considering  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  lust  yesir.  That  the  feeling  of 
the  country  had  Income  more  general  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure  since  then,  was 

Cved  liy  the  number  of  petitions  which 
,  been  prest-nted  in  favour  of  it.  He 
pusscKsiil  fifty-four  jKtitions  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  hud  nut  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 


presenting  them.  It  was  not  his  faultj 
neither  could  the  absence  of  hon.  Member^ 
who  might  have  taken  a  part  in  the  di>. 
cussion,  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  his 
Motion,  as  full  notice  of  it  had  been  ^ven. 

Mr.  Wttrburlon  was  not  disposed  to  at- 
tach much  weight  to  the  evidence  before 
the  Ckimmittee,  whidt  be  looked  upon  as 
ex  parte. 

Sir  Andrem  Aguew  stud,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  evidence  raven  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  by  parties  who  bad  come  volun. 
tarily  before  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to- 


The  Amendment  negatived,  and  originid 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  liiist  time. 


HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,    Marck  21,    1833. 

UiHVTH.]  Piimordsnd.  On  the  MotJOB  of  Eul  Pm- 
wiLUAH,  u  AeooantftnahlilUlat^Cawalialinid, 
Df  iba  Piks  of  Corn  iB  (be  dUbnnt  Mnba^  np  k>  te 
liMU  period  Omj  cxwld  ba  oudg  out, 

■     -    the  Blibop  d/  RocnctTM,  Ub» 


iBDd,— Cit  the  BdOs  OtaerTitm  of  the  Si 
L«d  Kino.  fratuSMTliT  Bridge,  ft»  gnmdfWMi  *  "■ 
Joni  ftoo  two  PtMd  Ib  Irdind,  Hm  On  AbolUlDa  of 
Titheii  and  Aum  Chlcbeitei,  fix  iBitiiing  Dlsenlen  to 
celetinte  Msiri^e  In  thrir  own  Ctupd.— By  Etrl  Fm- 
WILLIAM,  from  Somenhua-wiih-ihe-Soaki  aixl  biLoid 


Juries  (Ireland).]  Lord  Plitnkelt 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships  a 
Bill,  which,  in  a  form  not  very  different, 
had  already  been  before  the  House.  Their 
Lordships  would  recollect,  that  a  Bill,  the 
same  in  its  general  principle,  had  been 
sent  up  to  them  in  a  former  Session  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament— that  that 
Bill  had  been  read  a  first  time,  and  that, 
upon  proceeding  to  discuss  it  on  the  se- 
cond reading,  it  was  thought  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  Comrailtee,  before  the 
House  proceeded  any  further;  and  it  was 
also  thought  expedient  that  a  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Judges  in  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  opinions  on 
the  principle  and  details  of  the  measure. 
Those  learned  persons  gave  their  opinions 
on  the  Bill,  and  recommended  some  alier- 
ations  in  it,  to  which  he  would  presently 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships ;  but 
he    should  observe,  at  the  same   time, 
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that  the  Judges  of  Ireland  expressed  a 
general  coDCurrence  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  ^though,  as  he  had 
said,  they  differed  in  some  points  from 
the  framers  of  it.  As  the  opinion  of  these 
learned  persons  was  not  given  in  conse- 
quence of  any  formal  reference  made  by 
the  House  to  them,  he  could  not  lay  it  be- 
fore their  Lordships  as  an  ofRcial  docu- 
menty  but  he  had  furnished  a  copy  of  that 
opinion  to  several  noble  Lords  opposite, 
and  when  the  Bill  came  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time,  they  would  have  the  means  of 
being  guided  as  far  as  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, by  the  opinion  to  which  he  had 
been  referring.  As  he  could  not  suppose 
that  their  Lordships  intended  to  discuss 
*  the  Bill  on  its  first  reading,  it  would  not 
be  then  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than 
call  their  attention  to  the  leading  points 
of  the  Bill.  One  of  its  objects  was,  to 
consolidate  all  the  laws  relating  to  the 
qualification  and  return  of  Jurors  to  serve 
in  Ireland — to  repeal  all  existing  statutes 
that  interfered  with  the  provisions  of  the 
intended  measure — and  to  combine  them 
all  into  one  law.  It  was  also  an  object  of 
the  Bill  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  England — 
at  least  to  assimilate  them  as  completely 
as  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
countries  would  permit.  The  noble  Lord 
then  stated  the  qualification  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  namely,  a  person  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
sixty,  and  to  be  possessed  of  10/.  a-ycar, 
arising  out  of  lands,  for  a  county  Juror  ; 
and  having  a  house  or  tenement  in  a 
town  of  not  less  than  201,  a-year  for  a 
town  Juror.  The  qualification  required 
for  Jurors  of  counties  of  towns  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Jurors  of  counties.  In  Eng- 
land, the  noble  Lord  continued,  under  the 
Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  qualifications 
of  Jurors  were  ascertained  by  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor;  but,  as  in  Ireland, 
they  had  no  officers  which  were  exactly 
analogous  to  the  parish  overseers,  they  en- 
deavoured to  6ud  the  best  substitute  they 
could,  and  those  were  the  barony  col- 
lectors. The  Judges  certainly  thought 
that  those  collectors  were  not  the  fittest 
persons  for  the  purpose,  but  they  had  not 
suggested  any  better;  and  he  confessed, 
that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  see, 
none  better  could  be  found ;  and  he 
was  sure  that,  upon  consideration  and 
inquiry,  the  House  would  see  that  better 
could  probably  not  be  found.     According. 


to  the  former  Bill,  provifiion  was  made 
that  the  persons  making  out  the  lists  should 
post  them  upon  the  doors  of  churches 
and  chapels.  Now,  that  he  thought  ob- 
jectionable, and  had,  therefore,  not  io* 
eluded  it  in  the  Bill  which  he  then  meant 
to  propose ;  but  he  did  intend ,  that  the 
Justices  at  Sessions  should  have  authority 
to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons placed  upon  the  Jury  lists.  With  all 
these  alterations,  however^  he  begged  their 
Lordships  to  recollect  that  the  Bill  would 
still  not  do  away  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Sheriffs,  in  reference  to  their  selections 
from  the  panels,  for  it  would  only  go  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  forming 
their  panels.  Their  Lordships  would  also 
observe,  that  the  Bill  was  by  no  means 
the  first  interference  which  had  taken  place 
with  the  functions  of  Sheriffs,  there  having 
been  several  precedents,  as  he  could  readily 
show  them,  for  alterations  similar  to  those 
which  he  intended  to  introduce.  He  next 
came  to  the  subject  of  Special  Juries. 
With  respect  to  them,  he  proposed,  that 
in  all  criminal  cases,  the  Courts  might,  on 
affidavits  of  either  the  prosecutor,  or  the 
person  prosecuted,  direct  a  Special  Jury 
to  be  impanelled,  which  was  adopting 
one  of  the  features  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Bill.  According  to  the  Bill  which  he  in- 
tended to  introduce,  a  list  must  be  made 
out,  with  a  view  to  a  Special  Jury,  which 
should  include  all  sons  of  Peers,  being 
qualified,  all  Baronets,  all  Knights,  all 
Magistrates,  and  persons  who  had  served 
on  Grand  Juries,  and  all  other  persons 
possessing  property  of  a  certain  amount ; 
and  if  those  were  not  found  sufficient,  re- 
course might  be  had  to  the  books  of  the 
Sheriff,  in  order  to  supply  a  competent 
number.  He  ought  to  observe,  that  lists 
of  those  qualified  to  serve  on  Special 
Juries  were  to'be  made  out  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  names  were  to  be  numbered, 
and  the  numbers  were  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  a  box.  From  that  box,  the 
Sheriff  or  his  assistant  was  to  draw  forth 
forty-eight  numbers,  and  the  names  an- 
swering to  those  numbers  were  to  be 
the  Special  Jurymen,  the  number  being 
afterwards  reduced  to  twelve,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice.  The  alteration 
which  he  contemplated  would  have  the 
effect  of  assimilating  the  Irish  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  in  this  particular,  and,  as  he 
thought,  of  effecting  a  great  improvement 
at  the  same  time.  He  had  but  one  further 
observation  to  make,  which  was,  that  here- 
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tofore  the  payment  for  Special  Juries  was 
«t  the  rate  of  one  poand  for  each  Juror ; 
%ut  now  he  proposed  that  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  might  be  awarded 
by  the  Court.  He  might  observe,  that  the 
Judges  did  not  approve  of  this  clause,  they 
thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  no  limita- 
tion. He  should  content  himself  by 
merely  laying  the  Bill  on  the  Table,  re- 
serving .any  further  observation  until  it 
came  before  them  for  a  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  fell  considerable 
satisfaction  in  perceiving  that  the  Bill  had 
been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Judges. . 

Read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  21,  1833. 

MiirvTU.]  Pipeis  ordered.  On  ttie  Motion  of  Mr.  Vsbnon 
Smith,  Copies  of  the  Annual  Account  of  eadi  Burgh  in 
Scotland  made  up  according  to  the  Act  3rd  George  4th, 
cap.  91,  for  each  of  the  llTe  yean  preceding  Mldiaehnas, 
1831,  inclunTC}  with  an  Account  of  the  Hoepitali, 
Harbour  Dues,  Schools,  Ace 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  WARBunroN,  from  Queen- 
borough,  against  the  Abuses  of  the  Corporation.— By  Sir 
M.  W.  RioLar,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  BLACKaroiri,  an 
Hox.  MsMBBa,  and  by  Mr.  Vbriton  Smith,  firom  a  great 
Number  of  Places,— against  Slavery.— By  Lord  Hbnwi- 
KRB,  Sir  John  Raio,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Blackstoni, 
and  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridlsy,  from  Swinton,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  other  Places,— for  the  Better  Observanee 
of  the  Sabbath.— By  Mr.  Warburton,  ftom  Bridport, 
against  the  Beer  Act— By  Mi^or  Macnamira,  ftom  three 
Places  in  Ireland,  against  the  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Tookk,  from  St.  George's,  Bloorosbury,- for 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.- By  Mr.  Frybr, 
from  Wolverhampton,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  tlie  Reduction  of  Taxation. 

Business  op  thk  House.]  Lord  Al- 
thorp  seeing  thehon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Attwood)  in  his  place^  wished  again 
to  ask  him  whether  he  would  persevere  in 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  this  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attnood  replied  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  his  intention  to  persevere. 

Sir  John  Wroltesley  thought^  he  did  no 
more  than  his  duty  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
suade the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham 
from  persevering.  Being  a  very  old  Mem- 
ber of  the  House^  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  would  be  for  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  whose  interests  his  Motion 
was  intended  to  promote  if  he  persevered. 
The  Motion  would  not  meet  that  attention 
which  it  ought  to  receive.  The  most  im- 
portant  Motion  of  the  Session  ought  not  to 
be  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  House,  which  was, 
that  the  Irish  Disturbances*  Bill  should  be 
{persevered  in  until  it  was  disposed  of* 


Mr.  Thomas  AUtvood  said,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  his  Motion,  it  was  his 
intention  to  persevere. 

Sir  William  Ingilby  said;  he  had  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  paper  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-duties ;  and,  thoueh  he  was  anxioua 
not  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  public  business,  he  really  could  not 
consent  to  postpone  it.  No  doubt  the  Irish 
Disturbances'  Bill  was  a  very  important 
measure ;  but  the  people  of  England  had 
also  a  right  to  be  heard  in  that  House. 
The  agncultural  interest  of  the  country 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  question  he 
was  about  to  bring  forward ;  and  if  he  con- 
sented to  its  postponement  he  should  have 
no  opportunity  of  bringing  it  forward  until 
the  end  of  the  Session.  In  order  that  the 
agricultural  interest  might  obtain  a  hearing, 
he  had  placed  his  Motion  on  the  order-book 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  and  he 
should  now  maintain  its  precedence  over 
the  other  Motions  for  the  day.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  Repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
he  contended,  was  one  of  the  most  vital 

Questions  that  could  be  entertained  by  that 
louse  or  the  country. 

Tlie  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  hon. 
Baronet  nad  resolved  to  proceed  with  his 
Motion. 

Sir  William  Ingilby  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  the  hon.  mem. 
her  for  Birmingham  had  determined  to 
persevere,  he  felt  he  could  not  ask  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  postpone  his  Motion. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchhull  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  persevere 
in  bringing  forward  his  Motion  that  night ; 
owing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  being 
fixed  upon  another  very  important  and 
pressing  subject,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  the  subject  of  the  Malt.tax  the  con- 
sideration which  it  deserved.  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would  consent 
to  take  some  future  day,  when  the  matter 
could  undergo  that  discussion  which,  from 
the  general  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  it  was  important,  for  their 
satisfaction,  it  should  receive. 

Sir  William  Ingilby  resisted  the  imputa- 
tion which,  as  he  asserted,  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Kent,  evidently  wished  to 
cast  upon  his  motives  in  bringing  forward 
his  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax 
on  the  present  occasion — namely,  of  wish- 
ing to  sink  the  agricultural  interests 
lower  than  they  now  were.  He  was  as 
true  and  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  as  the  hon.  Baronet  himself; 
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and  he  was  best  jxirfonning  liis  duties  to 
tliosc  cliusscs  by  endeavouring  to  impress  on 
the  House  the  nccessitj  for  aiTording  them 
«ome  relief. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchhidl  regretted  to  see 
the  hon.  Baronet  under  so  great  a  mistake 
with  respect  to  what  he  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  his  Motion.  All  he  had  asked 
the  hon.  Baronet  to  do  wits,  to  post^wne  his 
Motion  until  it  could  receive  that  consider- 
ation which,  from  its  importance,  it  de- 
served; and  which,  owing  to  pressing 
business  before  the  House,  it  could  not  that 
night  receive.  He  was  far  fnmi  imputing 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  any  desire  to  sink  the 
agricultural  classes. 

Malt  Duties.]  Sir  William  Tngilhy  re- 
sumed. It  had  been  decided,  as  he  understooil 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Treasury  Bench  that 
he  was  to  go  on  with  his  Motion  ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly felt,  from  its  importance,  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  calling  the  attentirm  of  the 
House  to  the  subject.  He  believed,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  make,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  establish  such  a  case  in  favour  of 
his  Motion  as  would  induce  the  noble  Lord 
to  give  way  to  his  generous  feelings  in  be- 
half of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  to  remit 
at  cmce  the  whole  of  that  odious  and  de- 
testable tax,  tlie  Mall-duty.  The  first  do- 
tice  which  he  found  of  this  tax  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  AVilliam  .*?rd,  when  it  was  im- 
posed, and  from  which  period  might  ho 
dated  the  commencement  of  tliose  evils 
under  which  the  agricultural  interest  was 
labouring,  from  the  extreme  hardship  and 
oppression  inflicted  on  it  by  the  malt  and 
other  similar  taxes.  It  afterwards  went 
on  progressively  increasing  in  the  reigns  of 
George  2nd  and  George  ,Srd,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  memorable  period  of  the 
French  war— -of  that  war  which  this  coimtrj' 
had  carried  on  against  the  lilx^rties  of 
France — this  tax  upon  the  beverage  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  increased  till  it  amounted  to 
5.9.  a  bushel,  or  2/.  a  quarter.  Then  it  was 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  Fxcise  were  put 
in  motion ;  then  the  whole  race  of  "  run- 
ners" arose,  and  then  it  was,  that  the  ex- 
cisemen became  entitled  bv  law  to  make 
those  frcf]uent  visits  during  the  pn)cess  of 
converting  barley  into  malt  of  which  the 
maltster  so  justly  complained.  Bnrley,  he 
believed,  was  now  at  a  low  price  in  Nor- 
folk— ^lie  underst(K)d  that  it  was  about  '20.y. 
a-quarter  there ;  but  that  very  barley  l)efore 
it  couid  be  made  into  malt  and  brewed  into 
beer^  that  very  quarter  of  barley  would  cost 


upwards  of  3/.  His  own  county  was  a  larse 
barley  county.  It  produced,  he  believdt 
about  500,000  quarters.  Barley  paid  with 
tliem,  in  the  process  of  malting,  twice  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  produce  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  land.  This^  therefore^ 
was  a  most  ruinous  tax,  and  he  hoped  that 
Government  would  gix'e  it  their  consider- 
ation, and  consent  to  remit  it.  Without 
going  into  any  more  figures,  the  correctness 
of  which  might  be  disputed,  he  should  take 
another  view  of  this  tax ;  and  looking  at  it 
in  a  moral  point  of  view^  he  was  prepared 
to  assert,  that  if  there  was  anything  calcu- 
lated to  brutalise  the  countiy,  it  was  the 
tax  upon  malt.  He  could  easily  show  how 
it  did  this.  The  farmer  who  had  labourers 
in  his  house  formerly  gave  them  beer  with 
their  meals,  and  thev  took  the  beer  with 
the  farmer's  servants  and  boys  in  his  house. 
The  farmer  brewed  good  wholesome  beer, 
when  he  gave  it  in  this  way  to  the  hibour- 
ers  and  servants.  Now  he  was  not  able  to 
do  so  any  longer,  on  account  of  the  great 
expense;  and  what  was  the  consequence.^ 
The  farmer's  servants,  labourers,  and  the 
boys,  were  driven  from  his  house  to  spend 
their  time  in  those  alxnninable  places  which 
had  received  the  name  of  the  Tom  and 
Jerry  shops,  lie  wished  to  know  whether 
the  company  they  met  there  was  a  good 
substitute  for  what  thev  had  at  thefiurmer's 

• 

table,  or  whether  the  stuif  they  now  drank 
was  equal  in  character  to  the  old  national 
Sir  John  Barley  corn.  He  Mievcd,  that  most 
of  the  beer  shops  were  places  of  rvfuge  for  the 
thief  and  the  vagidwnd,  and  Ministers  could 
not  have  devised  a  better  Bill  to  brutalise 
the  people  than  that  called  the  *'  Beer  Bill." 
He  should  Ic^ave  out  of  the  question  altoge- 
ther the  matter  ()f  the  Hop-duty,  for  the 
Gentlemen  who  came  from  the  hop  coun- 
ties wanted  to  make  that  a  question  of 
itself,  and  thev  would  set  themselves 
to  work  upon  tliat,  but  he  did  trust 
that  Ministers,  when  they  granted  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt-duty,  would  give  in  the 
hops  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  without  good 
and  cheap  hops,  they  could  not  brew  good 
and  cheap  beer.  He  was  sure  that  almost 
all  the  depredations  committed  of  late,  with 
much  of  the  incendiarism,  which  was  alto- 
gether a  modern  evil,  might  Ixj  traced  to 
the  Tom  and  .lerry  shops.  Fifty  years  ago 
everv  labourer  was  able  to  brew  his  barrel 
of  beer ;  but  he  should  like  to  know  an  in« 
stance  where  the  peasantry  did  so  now. 
No ;  they  were  too  much  depressed  ;  they 
were  too  hardly  ground  down  by  the  enor- 
mous burthens  they  had  to  sustain ;  and 
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they,  unable  to  get  comfort  at  home,  or 
their  mug  of  beer  with  their  food,  were 
driven  to  seek  its  substitute  at  the  shops, 
where  they  were  excited  to  acts  of  incen. 
diarism.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Kent,  had  had,  he  feared,  some  experience 
of  what  agricultural  distress  was  within  the 
last  few  years;  and  he  called  upon  him, 
confidently,  to  support  his  present  Motion 
by  voting  for  the  abolition  of  the  Malt- 
tax.  Propositions  were  constantly  coming 
to  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
for  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
the  people  unduly ;  and  what  tax  could  be 
more  justly  taken  off  than  that  on  Malt,  or 
what  tax  would  afford  more  universal  re- 
lief, if  repealed,  than  that  ?  He  hoped, 
therefore,  to  find  the  support  within  those 
walls  which  people  out  of  doors  had  ex- 
pressed their  desire  he  should  have  from 
their  Representatives ;  and  he  hoped,  also, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Kent,  would,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  be. 
tween  them,  also  give  him  his  vote.  The 
lion.  Baronet  then  sat  down. 

The  Speaker  called  upon  him  to  read  his 
Motion. 

Sir  William  Ingilbt/ :  I  move  that  the 
Malt-tax  be  repealed. 

The  Speaker :  Will  the  hon.  Member  be 
j)leascd  to  state  specifically  in  what  terms 
his  Motion  is  before  the  House  ? 

Sir  William  Ingilby  :  I  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  whole  of  the 
duties  on  Malt. 

Major  Beauclerk  seconded  the  Motion. 
He  did  so,  because,  as  the  Motion  was  now 
before  the  House,  he  thought  it  deserved 
their  favourable  consideration ;  though  he 
must  confess,  that,  with  a  view  to  its  full 
discussion,  he  could  have  wished  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  postponed  it  to  another  time. 
He  thought  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
would  give  the  greatest  relief  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  country.  He  hoped  most 
sincerely  that  the  Ministers  would  agree  to 
the  Motion.  He  was  convinced  that  unless 
they  took  off  a  tax  of  this  sort,  little  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  people,  and  they 
should  come  to  the  end  of  the  Session  with- 
out doing  what  was  expected  from  them. 
He  thought  the  House  ought  to  decide  on 
taking  off  the  tax,  and  leave  the  Ministers 
to  rasdce  a  reduction  of  expenditure  so  as  to 
meet  its  loss.  He  trusted,  that  the  many 
Gentlemen  whom  he  saw  around  him  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  would  support  him  on 
this  occasion,  convinced,  as  he  was  sure  they 
werC;  that  the  public  establishments  were 


too  large.  If  they  did  this,  they  vould 
be  benefiting  the  country  at  large,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  supporting  the 
credit  of  the  country.  It  was  impossible 
they  could  doubt  that  this  tax  was  one 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes, 
who  thought  they  saw  themselves  more 
burthened  than  those  who  were  richer  than 
they  were,  and  among  them  there  was  thus  in- 
duced a  spirit  hostile  to  property  itself  That 
opinion  hewassurewasgainingground  amone 
them,  and  to  meet  it  and  prevent  its  bad  ef- 
fects, the  House  ought  to  take  off  those 
taxes  which  seemed  to  bear  on  them  more 
than  on  other  classes.  This  Malt-duty  was 
a  tax  of  that  kind.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  poorer  classes  to  stay  at  home, 
instead  of  going  to  public-houses ;  but  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of 
malt,  the  people  were  compelled  to  take 
their  beer  from  the  great  brewers,  and  were 
no  longer  able  to  brew  it  for  themselves  at 
home.  AH  taxes  were  cruel  and  unjust  that 
pressed  as  this  did,  more  on  one  part  of  the 
King's  subjects  than  on  another.  This  did 
so  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  were  some 
lands  that  would  only  grow  barley— they 
would  not  grow  wheat  at  all,  and,  of  course^ 
those  lands  paid  a  duty  on  their  produce 
higher  than  was  paid  on  the  produce  of 
wheat  lands.  Had  he  known,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  insist  upon  bringing  on  his 
Motion  this  evening,  he  should  have  brought 
down  some  letters  that  would  have  shown 
most  clearly  this  inequality,  and  its  effect. 
Certainly,  he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  not  have  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion till  after  the  Budget ;  but  as  the  hon. 
Ban)net  had  done  so,  he  felt  bound  to  vote 
for  it.  He  must,  in  conclusion,  again 
recommend  the  House  to  take  off  those 
taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
])oor;  for  he  was  convinced,  that  unless 
they  did  so,  the  feeling  of  discontent,  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  property  of  the  rich  would 
be  invaded. 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  the  point  on 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  just 
touched,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
was  the  point  which  he  would  press  upon 
the  hon.  Baronet  as  the  reason  for  not 
acceding  to  his  present  Moticm.  The  hout 
and  gallant  Officer  had  declared,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  this  Motion  ought  not  to  have  been 
brought  forward  until  after  the  Budget; 
and  in  that  declaration  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
fully  concurred.  When  he  had  been  pressed 
by  hon.  Members  upon  the  repeal  of  other 
taxesi  he  had  made  the  same  statement 
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which  he  should  make  now,  that,  as  in  a 
short  time,  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  the  sum  total  of  the 
estimates  of  the  year,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  it  was  prohable  would  be 
received,  it  would  be  proper  to  defer  till 
that  time  the  consideration  of  the  taxes 
which  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  repeal. 
I  le  hoped  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
thinkhim  guilty  of  any  discourtesy,  which  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  displaying  towards  him,  if  he  said 
that  the  present  was  not  a  fit  moment  to 
moot  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  malt. 
The  amount  of  those  duties  in  the  last  vear 

m 

was  4,800,000/.     That  was  a  large  sum  for 
the  House  to  deal  with,  and  he  thought  that 
they  would  not  do  well  if  they  came  to 
either  a  hasty  or  an  immediate  decision  upon 
it.     By  withdrawing  his  Motion  now,  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  forward  on  another  occasion. 
Before  the  general  statement  of  the  finances 
of  the  country  was  laid  before  the  House, 
lie  would  not  ask  the  House  to  meet  the 
Motion  with  a  decided  negative ;  he  had 
even  some  difficulty  in  moving  the  previous 
question  upon  it,   and  the   House  would 
easily  see  why.     He  hoped  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Birniingliam  would  not  be  of- 
fended when  he  said,  that,  pressed  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  been  by  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  he  ouglit  to  have 
acceded  to  their  united  wishes,  and  to  have 
iwstponed  his  Motion  to  a  future  day.    He 
was  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
not  himself  seen,  that  it  would  l)e  no  less  dis- 
advantageous to  his  own  Motion  to  let  it 
come  on  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Irish  Bill,  than  it  would  be  to  the  Irish 
Bill  to  interrupt  the  discussion  of  it  for  his 
Motion.     For  reasons  which  it  was  imma- 
terial  to   explain   further,   he   would  not 
move  the  previous  question.    He  would  not 
call  up(m  the  House   to   give   a  decision, 
*'  Av  or  No,"  whether  the  Malt-tax  should 
be  repealed  or  not ;  for  that  was  a  point, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration.  His  Motion  would 
be  similar  in  fact,  but  not  in  tenns,  to  the 
previous  question,  and  would  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  what  should 
be  their  future  course  of  proceeding.     He 
should  move,  thai  all  the  words  after  the 
word  "  that,"  l>e  left  out,  and  these  words  be 
inserted  in  their  stead,  that  "  the  Order  of 
the  Day  be  now  read  for  the  House  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  Irish  Disturbances  Bill/' 


IVIr.  Baring  said,  that  the  House  must 
admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  noble 
Lonl  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  Motion,  and  to  bring  the  Grovem- 
ment  business  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  (Mr.  Baring)  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  Irish  Bill  should  be  got 
through  with  as  little  delay  as  posable ;  but 
still  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Birniingliam  had  not  been 
treated  bv  the  noble  Lord  with  that  cour- 
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tesy  which  was  due  to  every  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  an  interesting  and 
important  motion.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  would  be  effected  by  appointing  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
general  distress  existing  among  the  industri- 
ous classes ;  but  he  thought  that  much  good 
might  be  derived  from  the  discusnon  which 
must  take  place  upon  the  Motion.  There 
was  a  general  idea  prevailing  throughout 
the  country,  that  that  distress  arose  from  the 
present  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  likely  to  generate  sounder 
notions  upon  that  point  than  those  which 
existed  at  present.  In  speaking  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt-tax — a  tax  which  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  4,800,000/. — it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  House  could  not 
dispose  of  so  large  a  sura  without  looking 
to  the  whole  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  Anxious  as  Gentlemen  might  be 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
they  must  not  look  at  the  Malt-tax  simply 
by  itself,  but  must  view  it  in  its  bearing  on 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country.  They 
might  as  well  look  at  the  assessed  taxes  by 
themselves  as  at  the  Malt-tax  by  itself  ;  and 
he  knew  that  there  were  some  Gentlemen 
who  did  take  that  insulated  view  of  the 
different  taxes  against  which  their  consti- 
tuents protested.  What  he  had  always 
feared  would  come  to  pass  under  the  altered 
system  of  our  representation  had  now  actually 
taken  place.  The  metropolitan  districts 
being  near  neighbours  to  the  noble  Lord, 
and  recktming  among  their  Representatives 
some  of  the  noble  Lord's  colleagues,  entered 
into  his  antechamber  in  strong  bodies  of 
delcg.ites  and  Kepresentatives,  and  with  an 
ill! iu once  which  was  hard  to  resist,  and 
which  was  scarcely  just  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. I'he  noble  Lord  should  recollect, 
that  there  were  other  districts  besides  the 
metropolitan ;  and  he  (Mr.  Baring)  could 
assure  him,  that  if  deputations  to  the 
Treasurv  were  now  to  be  the  fashion,  his 
constituents  from  Essex  could  easily  fill 
Downing  Street  with  those  carts  on  which 
the  measures  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coL 
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leagues  had  recently  imposed  a  heavy  and 
an   unexpected  tax.     Reverting,  however, 
to  the  Malt-tax,  he  must  say  that  it  ap. 
peared  to  him  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  that  an  unfortunate  distinction 
had  been  drawn  by  the  House  between  the 
Malt-dutics    and    the   Beer-duties.      The 
former  had  not  been  reduced  at  all ;.  .the 
latter  had   been  entirely   abolished,     tie* 
thought,  that  if  the  subject  were  re-con- 
sidered, a  better  arrangement  of  the  duties 
on  both  beer  and  mait   might   be   made 
without  much  difficulty.  He  thought  that  a 
Committee  composed  of  Gentlemen  usually 
living  in  the  country,  and  well  acquainted 
with  its  internal  condition,  mightmake  a  use- 
ful report  on  the  various  points  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  in  his  opening 
speech,  and  might  thus  enable  the  House  to 
deal  in  a  proper  manner  with  this  important 
question  whenever  the  noble  Lord  should 
come  forward  with  his  view  of  the  finances. 
If  this  Motion  were  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  4,800,000/. 
of  taxes,  he  for  one  could  not  vote  for  it. 
He  should,  however,  gladly  vote  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  examine, 
whether  any,  and  what  reduction  could  be 
made  in  the  Malt-duties ;  and  he  thought 
that   the   hon.   Baronet  would  have  done 
bettor   in   bringing  forward  that  Motion 
than  he  had  done  in  bringing  forward  a 
motion  for  their  total  repeal. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
lliat  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Lin- 
colnshire, would  have  brought  forward  his 
Motion  to-night,  or  he  would  have  brought 
down  with  him  to  the  House  a  statement 
of  facts  and  figures,  which  would  have 
proved  beyond  contradiction  that  the  duties 
on  malt  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  not  totally  abolished.  In 
considering  how  they  should  best  change 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  consult  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  those  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  com.  He  wished  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  would 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  present,  and 
give  them  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  question  ;  for  in  that  case,  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  beyond  all  dispute 
that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  revenue,  He  was  not  inclined  any 
more  than  theChancellor  of  the  Excliequer, 
to  part  with  4,000,000/.  of  revenue,  unless 
sufficient  evidence  were  adduced  for  it ;  but 
in  the  present  case  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  not  lead  to 
any  reduction  of  revenue;  and  he  would  tell 


the  House  why.     In  the  year  1785>  ihe 
duty  on  malt  was  only  10^.  6 J.  a-quarter  ; 
the  population  then  was  8,000,000,  and  the 
quantity  of  malt  consumed  was  3,400,000 
quarters.     In    proportion  as  the  duty  had 
been  raised  since  that  time  the  consumption 
of  malt  had  been  kept  down,  so  that  in  1 830 
there  was  only  an  additional  consumption  of 
200,000  quarters,  although  the  population  in 
the  inteiral  had  increased  from  8,000,000 
to  14,0QO,000.     Had  there  been  the  same 
proportion  of  mtdt  used  by  the  population  of 
1830  as  was  used  by  the  population  of 
1785,  there  would  have  been  upwards  of 
6,000,000  quarters,  instead  of  less  than 
4,000,000  quarters,  used  in  the  year  1830. 
What  he  should  propose  upon  this  subject 
would  be,  that  the  duty  upon  malt  should 
be  reduced  from  20^.  8(f.  a-quarter,  its  pre« 
sent   amount,   to   \Qs,  6d.   a-quarter,  itf 
amount  in  1802,  when  an  addition  was 
made  to  it,  and  made  to  it  expressly  as  a 
war  tax.     If  such  an  alteration  were  made 
in  the  amount  of  duty,  bethought  that  the 
consumption  would    speedily    rise  up  to 
6,000,000  quarters,  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  we  should  have  nearly  4,00O,00OL 
of  revenue  from  this  tax,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  had  a  greater  consumption  of  malt. 
We  should,  therefore,  give  at  once,  relief 
to  the  agncultunsts  who  grew  the  barley, 
and  comfort  to  the  consumer  who  used  it 
when   converted    into  malt.      The    sub- 
ject which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  brought 
forward,    was  a   subject   into   which    the 
House  ought  to  enter  most  undoubtedly, 
but  not  perhaps  at  the  present  moment. 
He  wished  that  they  had  got  rid  of  the  infam- 
ous Irish  Bill,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  on  account  of  the  general  business  of  the 
country ;  for  nothing  could  contribute  more  to 
the  public  interests  than  to  revise  our  pre- 
sent system  of  taxation.     He  was  desirous 
of  reducing  the  duty  upon  malt,  because  it 
would  improve  the  morals  of  the  people,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  which  they  consumed,  and  which 
had  increased  amazingly  since  the  increase 
in   these  duties.     He  implored  his  hon. 
friend  not  to  put  the  House  to  the  incon- 
venience of  dividing  upon  this  question, 
when  the  House  had  not  discussed  it,  and 
was  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  pro|)erly.  He 
intreated  his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  and  not  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  a  question  into  the  details  of 
which  alinost  every  Member  present  was 
unable  to  enter. 

Mr.    Warhurton    said,    that,    although 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bon^  1^ 
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ronet's  Motion,  he  would  vote  with  the 
noble  Lord  ( Lord  Althorp)  upon  the  pre-^- 
scnt  occasion.  If  the  oiscussion  of  the 
question  was  brought  on  then,  it  would 
not  meet  with  that  full  and  fair  treatment 
at  the  bands  of  the  House,  that  so  import- 
ant a  subject  merited.  Moreover,  when  the 
question  came  really  to  be  fully  argued^ 
he  would  not  vote  with  the  hon.  Baronet^ 
unless,  when  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
Malt-duties,  a  reduction  was  also  made  in 
the  duties  on  foreign  barley.  He  said 
this,  because  if  only  a  reduction  of  the 
Malt-duty  was  made,  the  grower  alone 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  whilst  the  con. 
sumer  would  gain  no  advantage.  In  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  a 
member  of  which  he  was,  it  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  they  examined,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  reduced  duty  would  go  ex. 
clusivcly  to  the  barley  grower.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  not  only  a  large  portion,  but 
the  whole  of  the  duty  taken  off,  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  barley  grower,  unless 
the  reduction  was  at  the  same  time  accom. 
panied  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreien 
com.  For  this  reason,  he  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  consent  to  defer  his 
Motion,  in  order  that  so  momentous  a  subject 
might  meet  with  the  discussion  it  deserA'cd. 

Sir  Edward  KnaichbuU  would  only  say  a 
few  words,  and  those  would  be  princijmlly  to 
try  and  obtain  from  thehon.Banmet  anassur. 
ance  that  he  would  nut  press  his  Motion  at 
the  present  time.  Though  he  was  anxious 
himself  to  have  the  matter  discussed — and 
he  was  sure,  so  was  the  noble  Lord  opi)osite 
— still  he  thought,  that  the  question  was  so 
important,  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
consumer;  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, that  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
unseasonably,  when  hon.  Members  were  not 
entirely  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion  of  it.  He  therefore  entreated  the  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  persevere  in  pressing  his 
Motion. 

Sir  William  Ingilhy  said,  that  there  was 
no  one  Member  of  that  House  more  anxious 
than  he  was  not  to  give  proofs  of  obstinate 
perseverance ;  nor  was  there  any  one  that 
should  more  regret  intruding  contrary  to 
the  desire  of  hon.  Members.  All  the  House 
had  to  do  was,  to  declare  whether  his  per- 
severing in  the  present  Motion  was  intrud- 
ing upon  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Aitwood  thought,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  though  he  had  shown  great  inge- 
nuity in  his  mode  of  proceeding  that  even- 
ing, had  not  treated  the  House  with  the 
yeqpeol  to  whiA  it  was  entitled  £rom  a 


Minister  of  the  Crown  in  meeting  tUi  Mo- 
tion with  an  Amendment  pnqpodng  that 
another  Order  of  the  Day  be  thep  read. 
Tlte  tepeal  of  the  Malt-tax  was  an  impcnt- 
ant  quMion ;  but  the  noUe  Loid  eshorted 
the.Honse  to  pafs  it  over  as  an  iniignift- 
cant  question.  He  repeated  his  asaettkm. 
Pie  noble  Lord  had  said  to  them,  ^  I  will 
not  call  upon  you,  either  to  r^ect  or  to 
affirm  this  Motion,  but  111  more  the  pre- 
vious  question,  or  if  not  the  previnus  quet- 
tion,  something  very  like  it,  and  you  mait 
get  rid  of  this  Motion,  which  I  do  not 
uke,  that  1  may  introduce  anoUier  which  I 
do  like."  And  what  was  the  noUe  liord's 
reason  for  this  mode  of  proceeding?  Not 
so  much  to  get  rid  of  this  Motion  aa  of 
another,  whidi  was  still  more  unpleBang 
to  him — namely,  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Birmingham  for  a  Gomtnittee 
to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the  ootni- 
try.  He  would  recommend  not  only 
the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire,  but 
also  the  hon.  member  for  Bimling^iani, 
to  withdraw  their  Motibns  for  the  preaent ; 
for  it  was  quite  dear,  that  with  the  in- 
fluence which  the  noble  Lord  oonld  employ 
against  them,  neither  of  them  was  ludy 
to  meet  with  a  fair  and  candid  and  pcoAu 
able  discussion.  Both  their  Motions  had 
met  with  a  reception  from  the  noble  Lord 
less  respectful  to  the  House  than  any  which 
he  recollected  to  have  taken  place  from  any 
Minister  during  the  many  years  he  had 
occupied  a  seat  in  that  assembly. 

Lord  Althorp  was  sure  the  House  would 
bear  with  him  whilst  he  said  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  unprovoked  and  unjnstilia- 
ble  attack  which  had  just  been  made  upon 
him.  He  would  appeal  to  the  judment  of 
the  House,  he  would  not  appeal  to  Uie  judg« 
ment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  would  leave 
the  House  to  say  whether,  in  the  obaenr- 
ations  he  had  addressed  to  it,  he  had  treated 
it  with  the  slightest  disrespect. 

The  Marquess  of  Chandoi  said,  that  no 
question  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  oon« 
sideration  of  the  House  than  that  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  had  sob* 
mitted  to  it.  There  was  no  landholder, 
there  was  no  Gentleman  either  living  in 
the  country  or  acquainted  with  its  oondi. 
tion,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  deep  distress 
imder  which  the  farmer  was  at  present 
suffering.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  done  well 
in  bringing  his  Motion  under  the  oon8ider<- 
ation  of  the  House,  and  his  Motion  would 
have  met  with  the  ffreatest  attention,  had 
not  Ministers  met  it  in  a  wi^  whadi  Im 
considered  not  ray  beiWMBg  ill 
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The  necessity  of  reducing  the  Malt-tax 
could  not  be  too  strondy  impressed  upon 
the  Government,  especisdly  at  this  time, 
when  the  other  classes  of  the  community 
were  petitioning  for  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  were  likety,  if  the  report  of  a  late 
meeting  in  Downing-street  were  correct, 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
If  that  report  were  true,  he  would  put  in 
his  claim  for  some  reduction  of  taxation 
that  would  benefit  the  farmers.  They  did  not 
object  to  a  reduction  of  taxation  which  reliev- 
ed their  fellow-countrymen,  but  they  said,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  say :  "  Give  us  also  that 
reduction  in  the  Malt- tax,  which  on  so 
many  accounts  we  have  a  richt  to  claim." 
If  the  hon.  Baronet  pressed  his  Motion  to 
a  division,  he  should  willingly  give  him  all 
the  support  in  his  power,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  tax  which  pressed  at  once 
severely  and  unequally  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral interest. 

Mr.  Robert  Palmer  said,  that  represent- 
ing as  he  did  a  great  agricultural  commu- 
nity, he  must  be  permitted  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  whilst  he  re- 
marked, that  in  his  opinion  no  question 
relative  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  could 
be  of  greater  importance  than  that  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  that  even- 
ing. He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  success  of 
that  question  had  the  hon.  Baronet  refused 
to  bring  it  forward  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  House.  He  was  afraid,  that 
its  having  been  brought  forward  now 
would  prejudice  it  upon  some  future  occa- 
sion. For  this  reason  he  concurred  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  in  saying,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet,  in  withdrawing  his  Mo- 
tion for  the  present,  would  be  consulting 
the  advantage  of  the  agi*icultural  interest. 

Sir  William  Ingilbi/  said,  that  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  he  felt,  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  accede  to  the  suggestion 
of  his  agricultural  friends.  He  would 
therefore  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  pre. 
sent,  with  the  full  understanding,  however, 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  did  not  hold  out  some  hopes  in 
his  budget  of  reducing  the  Malt-duties,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  bring  it  forward  again. 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  that  in  opposing  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  question  at  the 
present  moment,  nothing  was  further  from 
his  mind  than  a  desire  to  run  counter  to 
the  general  ^vish  of  the  House.  He  opposed 
the  Motion  solely  because  he  thought  a 
fitter  opportunity  would  present  itself  for 
the  discussion  of  it,  as  well  as  fbr  the  con- 


sideration  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon,  mem« 
her  for  Birmingham. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Sup- 
pression of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  BUI. 

Public  DisTHBss.]  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood 
opposed  the  Motion.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of 
the  country  against  the  House  occupying  its 
time  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  Irish  Bill, 
at  a  period  when  the  country  was  in  the  most 
alarming  danger.  He  felt  himself  bound 
also,  unless  stopped  by  the  House,  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  bring  the  subject  of 
that  Motion  which  stood  in  his  name^  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  regretted 
that  when  the  House  was  so  oppressed  with 
business  of  the  highest  importance  that  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  he  felt  himself  animated 
by  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  great  in* 
terest  attached  to  the  subject  he  had  to 
bring  forward.  The  people  had  made  thu 
a  Reformed  Pariiament ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose was  that  Parliament  now  sitting? 
Was  it  not  assembled  in  order  to  restore 
and  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people?  Was 
it  not  bound  in  duty  to  study  and  work  for 
their  prosperity?  As  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  he  would  ask,  what  aid  had 
Parliament  yet  given  to  the  people  ?  In- 
stead of  liberty  it  had  given  slavery  to  on^ 
part  of  the  empire;  and  had  not  alle- 
viated the  misery  of  the  other.  For  the 
last  six  weeks  millicms  of  British  hearts 
had  been  aching  because  that  House  had 
not  done  (me  single  act  to  relieve  their 
distress.  The  noble  Lord,  whose  character 
and  services  he  so  much  respected,  had  en- 
deavoured to  put  a  stop  to  his  Motion,  and 
no  doubt  the  noble  Lord  would  prevent  it 
from  meeting  with  success,  for  little  could 
be  expected  when  an  individual  like  the 
noble  Lord,  powerful,  both  from  his  statiou 
and  character,  was  opposed  to  an  humble  in, 
dividual  like  himself.  Humble  as  he  was, 
however,  and  feeble  as  his  attempt  must 
be,  still  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  persevere 
and  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
the  general  happiness  of  the  people.  He 
should  have  had  a  vast  number  of  petitions 
to  present  upon  this  subject,  but  he  had 
taken  great  pains  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  any  petitions,  for  he  had  said  to  all 
his  connexions  and  friends,  "  avoid  petii 
tiomng;  let  us,  in  the  first  place^  leaw 
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everything  to  the  Refixmied  Parliament" 
He  was  very  sorry  to  tec,  that  his 
opinions  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  had 
not  b«en  confirmed,  and  he  regretted, 
that  he  had  interfere  to  stop  the  sending 
of  the  many  petitions  which,  but  for  him, 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  The  distresses  of  the 
country  were  at  the  present  moment  more 
great^more  severe,  and  more  unnatural,  than 
at  any  preceding  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  general,  and  he  desired  any  Gentleman 
who  heard  him  to  point  out  any  one  class 
of  the  industrious  population  that  was  not 
labouring  under  extreme  sufierings  from 
distress.  He  did  know  some  very  small 
classes  that  had  not  yet  drunk  of  the  bitter 
cup;  but  they  all  knew  that  dangers  of 
many  kinds  were  gathering  around  them, 
and  they  were  waiting  in  alarm  the  coming 
of  the  threatened  storm.  Although,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  prospered  to  day,  unless 
some  great  change  were  to  take  place  they 
knew  that  they  could  not  prosper  to- 
morrow; and  they  lived  in  dread  of  the 
impending  ruin,  expecting  to  be  involved 
in  one  common  lot  of  distress  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  He  would  now  call 
the  attention  of  the  Reformed  House 
of  Commons  to  the  working  classes,  which 
were  the  life  and  soul,  the  blood  and 
backbone,  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  in- 
dude  the  gentry ;  for,  though  they  were 
raised  high  to  be  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  the  nation,  they  were  not  the  nation 
itself.  The  nation  itself  was  the  mass  of 
the  people .  In  the  years  1 8 1 6,  1818,  and 
1819  the  distresses  of  the  people  had  been 
great,  but  they  were  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  distresses  which  reigned  so  generally 
at  the  present  moment.  The  honest  and 
industrious  portions  of  the  people  who 
ought  to  he  the  most  happy  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  miserable.  Labour,  the  lot 
of  living  hy  toil  and  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  was  the  great  primeval  curse  on 
man :  but  it  was  tempered  by  the  fruits  of 
labour.  Those,  however,  who  had  a  right 
to  be  fed  and  slieltered  and  clothed  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  exhaustion  of 
their  strength  by  incessant  and  useful  toil, 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  obtain  bread 
hy  their  industry.  The  curse  was  con. 
tinned  in  its  direst  form,  and  it  was  no 
longer  assuaged  by  any  of  the  comforts 
which  labour  produced.  Millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  were  willing  to  labour  for 
their  support,  were  obliged  to  beg  for 
sustenanoey  and  to  hes  in  vain.  Year  after 
^jrcar  the  uahiq^iiuUioiis  had  been  crying 


to  the  House  for  proteduiiy  and  At 
House  had  refused  to  hear  tlMir  fnyer. 
16,000,000  of  signatoxes  had  faetn  aAfc- 
ed  to  petitions  daiming  rdfiflf  fimn  :die 
House  of  Commons.  In  181%  IMSf  IMfi^ 
1829  millions  of  ngoatiireB  luid  totm 
before  the  House  humbly  pnjiag  it  to 
inq^uire  into  their  distreoea  and  sSM 
rehef,  but  all  the  petitions  were  imheedei; 
they  were  thrown  contemptodusly  uade^ 
the  Table,  and  no  relief  hsid  been  sflbided 
to  the  petitioners.  The  people  then  add: 
''We  must  and  will  have  a  chaBM." 
*'Change,"  said- Mr.Butlw  ''isa wonlof  tt 
omen  to  happy  ears.''  Undoubtedly  it  wai ; 
and  though  the  House  replied^  that  bbange 
of  all  sorts  was  an  evil,  whcsi  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  unhappy,  and  thej  woe 
resolved  to  have  a  change,  then  did  diaiiga 
become  inevitable.  This  had  been  tSe 
situation  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it 
had  brought  about  the  present  cfaimga  ia 
the  representation,  which  unfbttunaftelf 
had  yet  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  jpeopfab 
It  should  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not 
do  all  in  his  powei;  to  have  the  caoaea  of 
the  existing  distress  explored.  AH  he 
wanted  was,  to  have  an  inv€8ti«tioa.  One 
half  of  the  people  of  England  were  now 
obliged  to  toil  more  than  human  nature 
could  bear,  and  the  other  half  had  no 
employment  whatever.  Those  who  wera 
employed  were  employed  only  to  die  fay 
inches,  in  the  hope  of  living,  whilst  others 
wandered  from  door  to  door  begging  ^  ftr 
leave  to  toil"  in  vain.  That  day  fiiVy 
of  the  Staffordshire  colliers  had  come  to 
him,  begging  him  to  point  out  to  them  how 
they  could  get  employment  hy  which  they 
could  support  themselves.  These  men  had 
been  wandering  over  the  kingdom  in  a 
state  of  want.  They  were  invaloahic 
men,  and  yet  were  in  such  a  state  of  den»> 
dation  and  misery,  that  they  came  to  aim 
to  ask  him  for  advice,  assistance,  and  em- 
ployment. These  men  were  of  the 
part  of  the  population.  It  was  the 
with  every  branch  of  industry.  Multitudes 
of  agricultural  labourers,  medianicSy  and 
manufacturers  were  all  destitute  of  em- 
ployment, and  those  who  had  wock  did 
not  find  their  wages  sufficient  to  auppurt 
them.  Were  these  brave  and  valnaUe 
men  to  be  allowed  to  perish  ?  Thej  were 
the  men  from  whom  noblemen  and  mitle. 
men  derived  their  fortunes,  althou^  thtj 
were  thus  allowed  to  starve  for  want  of 
employment.  The  working  men  in  ttii" 
culture  produced,  it  wai  oakolated^  nw 
times  more  than  was  cowomad  If 
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selves  and  their  families;  but  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  was  not  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The 
proportion  was  much  greater  in  manufac- 
turing labour.  Every  labourer^  therefore, 
gave  to  the  country  at  least  four  times  as 
much  as  he  consumed,  and  yet  the  country 
refused  him  bread  for  his  family,  though 
he  offered  by  his  labour  to  repay  the  gift 
fourfold.  Such  at  this  moment  was  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  ono-half  of  them  were  worn  by 
double  work,  and  the  other  half  had  no 
work  at  all.  Taking  man  by  man,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  working  classes  did  not 
consume  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  flesh 
meat  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
consume  during  the  war.  There  were  no 
tables  to  go  to  in  order  to  ascertain  this, 
but  he  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
stated  to  all  who  heard  him,  and  he  begged 
that  gentlemen  would  look  around  them 
among  the  poor  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods, and  they  would  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  peace  of  1814>  had  brought 
none  of  the  blessings  of  plenty  to  the  poor. 
If  the  House  had  done  its  duty  to  the 
people,  their  food,  instead  of  having  been 
reduced  by  one  third,  would  have  been 
increased  by  one-half.  He  could  prove, 
that  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  farmers 
and  agriculturists  in  general,  that  so  great 
were  the  difficulties  of  paying  paper  debts 
in  golden  money,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  land  was  destroy- 
ed. This  was  like  cutting  ofi'  all  the  land 
of  England  north  of  the  river  Humber 
and  throwing  it  into  the  sea.  If  they 
looked  at  the  manufacturing  interests,  no 
better  accounts  could  be  given  of  them. 
The  mineral  manufactures  of  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  the  cotton,  woollen  and  linen, 
manufactures,  all  showed  that  profits  were 
nearly  annihilated.  He  had  made  a  point, 
for  many  years  past,  of  consulting  many 
gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  all  parts  of  England  respecting  their  re- 
spective trades,  and  he  had  put  this  ques- 
tion to  them :  "  Do  you  know  any  branch 
of  industry  in  England  in  which  a  prudent 
and  industrious  man,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  his  property,  would  be 
justified  in  embarking  his  capital  ?  "  The 
universal  answer  was,  "  Such  a  branch  of 
industry  does  not  exist  in  England."  His 
rejoinder  had  always  been,  "Then  such  a 
state  of  things  never  existed  in  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  before."  This 
was  the  invariable  answer  he  had  received, 
except  in  one  single  instance,  in  the  case 


of  a  Manchester  gentleman,  who  had  some 
considerable  property  invested  in  cotton 
mills,  and  who  thought  that  there  wag 
still  some  profit  produced.  But  when  he 
was  asked,  if  cotton  mills  were  worth 
50,000/i  seven  years  ago,  what  they  were 
worth  nowPr—his  reply  was — that  he 
considered  that  capital  to  be  sunk,  and  then 
there  would  be,  or  might  be,  a  miserable 
profit ;  but  he  would  say  that  a  profit  drawn 
out  of  a  sunk  capital  was  a  very  equivocal 
and  left-handed  sort  of  profit.  There  was 
no  branch  of  industry  that  had  produced 
any  adequate  profits  for  the  last  seven 
years,  although  some  local  trades  might 
derive  temporary  profit  from  the  very  dis- 
tresses around  them.  These  persons  were 
like  vampires  that  lived  on  the  blood  of 
those  who  were  dying,  and  obtained  an 
unhallowed  prosperity.  These  were  pawn- 
brokers and  lawyers,  who,  like  physicians 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  flourished 
the  more,  as  distress  and  misery  were  ex. 
tended.  Full  nine- tenths  of  the  men  in 
trade  had  toiled  for  the  last  seven  years, 
early  and  late,  and  they  had  toiled  in  vain. 
If  the  House  looked  at  the  shipping  and 
colonial  interests,  no  better  accounts  could 
be  given.  He  was  credibly  informed  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shipping  in  the 
river  Thames  were  mortgaged  for  half  the 
original  costs,  and  if  the  mortgages  were 
to  be  foreclosed,  the  ships  would  not  be 
sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  debts.  If  they 
looked  at  the  East  Indian,  the  West  Indian, 
or  any  other  colonial  interest,  they  would 
find  that  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  presented  itself, 
and  that  ruin  prevailed  or  threatened  to 
prevail  from  one  end  of  the  British  empire 
to  the  other.  Look  next  at  the  Poor-rates. 
The  Poor-rates  had  not  increased  so  much 
in  money,  but  if  they  calculated  by  bushels 
of  wheat  they  would  find  that  the  amount 
had  been  doubled  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  number  of  poor 
had  so  increased  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
would  have  been  quadrupled  were  the  poor 
relieved  as  liberally  as  they  had  been  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  But  poverty,  bitter 
grinding  poverty,  had  closed  the  gates  of 
mercy,  and  hardened  the  hearts  of  the 
middle  classes,  so  that  the  poor  were  not 
half  so  well  relieved.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  wealth  which  labour  gave  to 
the  nation  the  labourers  were  everywhere 
starving.  The  blackest  passions  were  every- 
where  called  into  existence.  The  people 
resembled  a  crew  of  a  ship  upon  short 
allowance,  with  only  one-tenth  part  of  the 
provisions  left  to  carry  them  to  the  end  of 
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the  vqyajge,  and  each  man  ww  a  prajr  to 
despair^  and  locked  on  the  death  of  his 
4X>mpanions  at  one  aourca  of  relief  from  his 
sufierings.  Let  the  House  think  of  the 
hitter  envy,  the  fiendish  malice  with  which 
hunger  made  one  man  ready  totear  the  morsel 
from  another's  lips,  let  it  think  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  woridng  classes  wishing  the 
death  of  one  another  to  have  a  larger  share 
of  the  scanty  supply  of  food^  and  it  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  terrible  passion 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  workmen  of 
many  districts.  The  noble  Lord  (Al thorp) 
shook  his  head  at  this  statement,  but  the 
noble  Lord,  from  his  elevated  station,  knew 
nothing  of  the  state  of  the  working  classes, 
except,  as  he  obtained  information  from 
sycophants  and  flatterers,  whilst  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  been  an  eye  witness 
of  what  he  had  witnessed,  his  heart  would 
have  felt  for  the  poor.  Like  the  men  in 
the  ship  already  alluded  to,  the  poor 
watched  the  last  gasp  of  their  friends,  in 
hopes  of  getting  employment  by  filling  up 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  their  death.  If 
honour  abroad  were  purchased  by  these 
privations,  it  might  be  some  compensation 
for  the  misery.  The  people  might  be  eon- 
tent  to  suffer  like  a  noble  army  tor  the  good 
of  the  country,  but  they  had  never  turned 
their  backs  on  the  foe,  though  they  now 
saw  their  country  kicked  and  buffeted 
by  its  enemies  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Baltic.  It  had  been  said  that  England 
was  bound  not  to  go  to  war  in  a  bond  for 
800,000,000/.,  and  he  had  heard  an  hon. 
Member  in  that  House  say  that  he  was 
glad  of  it,  for  the  country  would  be  obliged 
to  keep  peace.  He  could  not  trust  his 
feelings  with  such  a  topic.  He  could  not 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  hearing 
that  his  country  was  brought  to  such  a  puss 
.that  a  statesman  should  thank  God  she  was 
unable  to  make  war.  If  he  thought  thLs 
were  reall^r  the  case,  he  should  pray  to  God 
that  his  country  might  at  once  sink  into 
the  sea.  Was  England  to  be  cuffed  and 
kicked  and  pretend  not  to  feel  it,  or  humbly 
turn  round  and  beg  pardon  for  being  in 
the  way.  That  was,  however,  the  i)osition 
of  the  country,  and  he  would  never  rest 
till  he  saw  the  cause  removed  which  had 
brought  her  to  such  disgrace.  The  cause 
was  this :  all  England  might  now  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  distressed  and 
the  affluent.  The  distressed  were  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  tradesmen,  in  short 
all  the  industrious  dasses  of  the  people. 
The  «fflu9Dt  wera  the  annuitants*  induding 


the  fiindholdera.  The  tfflimt  kaA  iMi 
their  60/.  in  paper  money  tamed  into  90L«f 
gold.  Thif  waa  the  dam  whiA  dianiliii 
war.  The  landholderi  wws-  dntiMnA; 
their  properties  had  beenmortgued  durinc 
the  war,  and  thoae  mortoagea  had  MififMJ 
so  that  they  eonld  not  be  clearad  oft  «id 
the  landhc^ers  were  oomequently  ki  a 
state  of  ruin*  They  oould  not,  ^keukm, 
go  to  war.  The  traders  wene  in  a  atat*  ef 
ruin,  and  could  not  pay  the  tazas»  wfaieh-a 
war  would  necessarily  ooondoii.  TbMe 
classes  were  so  diatreaed«  that  if  §m 
enemy  were  to  take .  Tilbuiy-  Forty  tliij 
could  not  go  to  war.  The  only  daai  it 
men   that  could  go  to  war  wonld 


go  to  war  for  fear  of  a  fall  in  tho  f ubA^ 
and  therefore  wag  it  that  the  oountij  vai 
kicked  from  pillar  to  pott  by  ertoy  Uaek- 
euard  and  tyrant  of  Earope.  When  theae 
had  been  a  momentary  gleaoi  of  |uuapeuiy, 
and  men  had  launched  rartfa  into  tba 
shine,  they  were  caught  by  a  itorm^ 
driven  home  to  hide  their  misery* 
failures,  brought  on  by  a  dun^  in  tlv 
currenuy  were  innumeraUe^  aad  the  Oou 
vernment  attribated  them  to  ■pewJatinafc 
The  fact  was,  that  men  had  tniate4  to  the 
laws  of  Odd  and  nature,  but  Govttmaiwt 
had  plucked  the  ground  ham  under  their 
feet.  That  was  the  cause  of  their  rain. 
When  he  saw  fluctuations  of  so  Btiaoge  a 
kind,  and  witnessed  the  immenae  nonber 
of  superfluous  mouths  unfed,  and  heard 
the  groans  and  witnessed  the  ^"fl^frftt^ial 
struggles  of  the  people,  when  he  aaw  pn^ 
dence  of  no  avail,  and  sagacity  ttradk  to  the 
ground,  while  folly  and  rareleiineii  woe 
flourishing,  when  he  saw  Emigration  Cob- 
mittees  sitting,  planning  how  to  get  xid 
of  the  surplus  populatkm,  and  GRn-laW 
Committees  restricting  the  quantity  of 
com  to  be  admitted  into  the  oountiy,  he 
said  it  was  time  to  examine  into  the  amiei 
which  rendered  such  unnatural  inquiries  and 
restrictions  necessary.  He  thought  that  tlv 
time  had  then  come  when  they  were  bound 
to  inquire  why,  at  the  end  of  aevontaea 
years  of  profound  peace,  they  were  in  a 
worse  state  than  after  an  equal  period  flf 
war.  The  people  had  been  told  that 
the  causes  of  their  distresaea  were  but  tettr 
porary,  and  they  had  been  adriaed  to  wait 
with  patience  for  a  short  time ;  but  they 
had  now  been  deluded  and  cajcded  with 
promises  of  that  kind  for  seventeen  yeti^ 
and  at  the  end  of  that  long  period  diey 
found  themselves  in  a  worse  aituetion 
ever.  He  attributed  thia 
of  things  to  the  eorrqo^,  aid 
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eause  of  mischief  remedied .  The  Ministers, 
however^  said  to  the  people,  *'  Go  on ;  we 
have,  it  is  true,  committed  a  gigantic  error, 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  retreat."  He  had 
told  them  of  this  error  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  he  had  warned  Government  that  it 
would  bring  the  country  into  such  a  state 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  advance,  to 
retreat,  or  stand  still  without  ruin.  I'he 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tiim- 
worth,  who  was  not,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  in 
his  place,  had  quoted  the  other  night  a 
passage  from  some  classic  author ;  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Roman  language,  the  words 
of  which  he  could  not  repeat,  but  the 
meaning,  he  believed,  was  that  the  country 
had  got  into  such  a  state  that  it  could 
neither  bear  the  evils  it  suffered  nor  the 
remedy  for  those  evils.  He  did  not  agree 
in  that  sentiment,  for  he  thanked  God  the 
country  could  bear  the  remedy  to^y, 
though  she  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it  were  it  to  be  deferred  till  the 
morrow.  But  what  could  be  the  feelings 
of  those  who  had  brought  the  country  into 
such  a  desperate  situation  he  did  not  know. 
For  his  part,  if  he  thought  he  had  not  done 
all  in  his  power  to  avcnd  it,  he  should  be 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame; 
but  the  men  who  had  brought  it  on  openly 
gloried  in  their  deeds.  The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
overwhelmed  with  embarrassments,  so  that 
no  class  of  men,  by  any  means  of  honest 
industry,  could  prosper.  The  great  msiss  of 
labourers  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
poverty  and  discontent.  The  natural  conse- 
quences of  misery  were  discontent  and  crime. 
Two  years  ago  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  broken  out  into  outrage ;  and  Ministers 
deceived  themselves  if  they  thought  such 
breakings  out  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
causes  which  had  given  rise  to  them  were 
ut  rest.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
l)eople  of  England  had  never  gained  any- 
thing from  their  rulers  but  by  a  resort  to 
force.  The  agricultural  wages  had,  in  con. 
sequence  of  intimidation,  been  raised  from 
seven  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  but  the  farmer  had  been  obliged  to 
]my  this  out  of  his  capital;  he  would  soon  be 
bankrupt,  and  the  poor  would  then,  once 
more,  he  turned  out,  first  to  bum  ricks, 
and  afterwards  to  combine  against  tithes. 
He  conld  not  blame  men  who  were  goaded 
to  crimes  by  miseries  brought  upon  them 
unnecessarily  by  others.  Give  the  i)eople 
their  rights,  and,  if  they  were  then  not 
submissive,  no  man  would  be  more  wHling 


than  he  should  be  to  put  down  outrage  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  crimes  of 
Ireland  for  ages  had  grown  out  of  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  and,  unless  Govern- 
ment would  redress  their  wrongs  and  re- 
lieve their  miseries,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  suppress  crimes.  The  immortal 
poet  of  nature  nad  drawn  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  men  were  goaided  to 
crime  by  an  excess  of  misery.  He  had 
represented  misery  as  the  source  of  the 
worst  crimes  that  man  could  commit. 
The  first  murderer  in  Macbeth  was  made 
to  say — 

J  am  one,  my  liege, 
Wbom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  tbe  world 
Have  RO  inceutscd,  that  I  am  reckleis  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

Here,  then,  was  a  sense  of  injury  and  a 

feeling  of  misery  goading  a  man  to  crime. 

The  other  murderer^  in   the  same  strain, 

says — 

And  I  another, 
So  weary  with  disaittpr,  tugf;ed  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it  or  be  lid  on't. 

Thus  did  the  poet  make  crime  the  offspring 
of  revenge  and  despair,  and  it  was  revenge 
and  despair  which  goaded  the  people  of 
England  and  Ireland  into  the  commission 
of  outrage.  Poverty  was  itself  an  evil|  but 
its  consequences  were  nightly  terrors.  Ex- 
treme poverty  never  attacked  a  nation  with- 
out bringing  discord  in  its  train.  It  had 
bred  discontent  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  agricultural  and  manu. 
facturing  labourers.  It  had  produced  a 
state  from  which  many  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  grave,  by  which  others  were  driven  to 
madhouses,  others  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
deserting  their  homes  and  taking  refuge  in 
other  countries,  all  of  whom,  but  for  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  might  have  been  use- 
ful and  prosperous  citizens.  The  right 
hon.  member  for  Tamworth  had  spoken  of 
the  poor  as  if  the  preservation  of  life  were 
their  (mly  care,  and  the  dread  of  death  their 
only  apprehension ;  but  there  were  millions 
of  the  poor  from  whom  extreme  misery 
took  away  all  terror  of  death.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  had  he  known  what  he  (Mr. 
Attwood)  knew,  would  have  acknowledged, 
that  there  were,  at  this  moment,  millions 
of  families  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
hourly  die  many  deaths,  who  envy  the 
victims  of  broken  hearts  that  have  died 
before  them,  and  who  lived,  as  it  were, 
sowing  in  sorrow,  and  reaping  only  ruin  as 
the  reward  of  their  anxietv  and  toil.  The 
words  of  the  ^loct,  were  too  applicable  to 
the  present  state  — 
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Full  little  knowest  thou,  tbat  hait  not  triedj 
What  hell  it  is,  in  hopelew  toils  to  bide,— 
To  lose  good  davs  tbat  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  uigbts  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  Co-day»  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  care  and  sorrow ; 
To  live  in  mis'ry,  yet  have  many  fears  ; 
To  lose  thy  seeking,  yet  seek  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despairs ; 
To&wn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  toil,  to  save,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

That  was  the  real  state  of  millions  of  aching 
hearts  in  England  at  this  lamentable  hour. 
They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  death.  He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  few  simple  facts  which  were  known  to 
all.  A  few  days  ago  about  100  gentlemen 
had  waited  on  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Al- 
thorp)  and  had  represented  to  him^  that  the 
taxes  could  not  longer  be  paid  ;  and  they 
had  told  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
not  only  were  the  people  sq  distressed  that 
they  could  not  pay^  but  that^  moreover, 
they  would  not  pay  the  taxes^  and  that  the 
peo^e  would  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
lollowing  the  example  of  the  Quakers,  and 
they  would  rather  be  distrained  upon  than 
pay  the  taxes  voluntarily.  It  was  only 
three  months  ago  that  nine  parishes  of 
Westminster  had  appointed  delegates  to 
meet  together  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  pressure  of  distress.  These 
delegates  had  passed  a  resolution  in  which 
they  unanimously  declared,  that  most  of 
the  trade  of  Westminster  had  been  carried 
on  for  seven  years  without  any  pro6t»,  and 
that  the  tradesmen  were  all  of  them  living 
on  their  capital.  He  believed,  that  this 
was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  West- 
minster ;  and  he  recollected,  that  a  similar 
resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ward  of  Cheap.  He  had  been 
told  by  a  merchant  that  on  the  Royal 
Exchange^  where  so  many  persons  of  all 
nations  used  to  meet,  not  one-third  of  the 
people  were  now  to  be  seen  there  that 
used  to  assemble  at  the  period  of  the  war. 
The  House  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
statements  made  a  few  evenings  before  by 
the  hon.  members  for  Oldham  and  Maccles- 
field— men,  they  said,  were  toiling  for  3s. 
per  day.  There  were  now  100,000  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  metropolis  who  were 
willing  to  work,  but  could  get  no  employ- 
ment, and,  in  this  statement,  he  did  not 
include  either  women  or  chOdren.  Such 
awful  facts,  he  thought,  were  calculated  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  any  Government, 
and  if  attention  were  not  speedily  given  to 
them,  they  would  soon  speak  in  a  language 
that  would  make  itself  heard.    There  were 


many  able-bodied  men  now  oU^ed'to  livn 
on  only  4is,  a-week,  and  he  knew  10^000 
persons  who  used  to  set  l6t.  a«week,  and 
who  now  could  get  onl^  9^.,  of  whidi  tbej* 
had  to  pay  3s.  a-week  for  lodgingi ;  lo  that 
only  6s,  instead  o(  13s,  as  rormerlj,  wag 
left  for  their  subsistenoe ;  and  yet  money^ 
did  not  go  a  bit  further  now  Uian  it  dUI 
when  they  used  to  get  the  larger  aum. 
Liberty  was  an  idle  word — a  mere  name 
— unless  they  cave  the  people  libertj  to 
live  by  honest  labour.  Of  all  rigbta  the 
right  to  employ  industry  for  their  support 
was  the  most  sacred ;  and  if  the  laws  of 
the  country  did  not  give  to  the  labourer 
the  privilege  and  power  of  using  hia  in. 
dustry  for  liis  maintenance,  such  laws  did 
not  deserve  obedience,  and  the  people  were 
released  from  all  obligations  to  obey  the 
Government.  Even  Judge  Blackstone  had 
acknowledged,  that  if  &&  laws  were  so 
absurd  or  so  wicked  as  not  to  affind  pio. 
tection  to  the  people,  they  deserved  no 
obedience  from  the  people.  Let  the  House 
recollect,  that  when  the  culprit  ^'^T^wn 
was  about  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  Maddox,  he  stated,  that  his  father  had 
been  a  respectable  faimer,  who  had  pud  the 
last  5L  he  could  collect  on  earth  for  rent ; 
and  this  being  insufficient,  he  had  been  dis« 
trained  upon  and  turned  out  of  his  farm  to 
want.  The  culprit  added,  that  he  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  without  hope, 
and  that  he  had  seen  his  father  ruined,  and 
he  had  no  comfort  but  in  revenge.  His  was 
a  wild  and  wicked  revenge,  though  it  had 
in  it  something  heroical,  and  it  spoke 
volumes  as  to  the  thoughts  and  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tarn* 
worth  had  cast  the  blame  on  the  Irish 
landlords.  This  he  held  to  be  irrational 
and  most  unjust,  for  he  considered  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  to  be  equally  as  un« 
fortunate  as  the  miserable  Whitefeet.  The 
landlords  were  but  the  victims  of  a  vicious 
system,  which  had  reduced  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  their  estates  one  half,  while  it 
left  the  mortgagees  as  they  were.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  could  not  re* 
duce  their  rents  without  being  ruinedi 
They  looked  to  (the  middle-men  for  their 
rents,  and  the  middlemen  were  oUiged  to 
oppress  the  tenants  to  obtain  them.  Thus 
each  class  oppressed  the  class  immediatelj 
below  them,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  member 
for  Tarn  worth's  name  was  connected  with  a 
Bill  which  doubled  every  rent  in  the 
dom,  instead  of  only  adding  fiDor.per 
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to  it,  as  was  pretended.  It  was,  therefore, 
tiot  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  blame  the 
landlords.  If  he  had  any  proper  feeling,  he 
would  blame  himself.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  passed  a  measure  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reduced  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  their  estates  to  one-half,  would 
have  likewise  reduced  the  rents,  taxes,  and 
all  their  other  burthens  in  proportion,  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  his  censure;  but 
his  measure  had  reduced  the  value  of  the 
means  of  paying  rent,  without  giving  the 
power  to  reduce  the  rents  themselves,  or 
the  burthens  for  which  the  rents  were 
pledged.  He  considered  that  measure  was 
as  bad  in  its  effect,  as  if  an  exterminating 
army  had  been  driven  through  the  country. 
He  would  put  the  case  of  a  landlord,  who. 
during  the  war,  had  a  rental  or  income  of 
20,000/.  a-year,  but  whose  fixed  encum- 
brances on  his  estate  had  been  8,000/.,  and 
consequen  tly  his  net  t  income  was  the  balance , 
or  12,000/.  a-year.  Now,  if  the  alteration  of 
the  currency  reduced  the  gross  rental,  which 
it  did  by  about  forty  per  cent,  it  followed 
that  he  had  left  for  himself  an  income  of 
only  4,000/.,  instead  of  12,000/.,  which  he 
had  possessed  before  the  Bill  was  passed. 
Some  people  might  think  that  4,000/. 
sufficient,  but  they  should  recollect  that 
jTeople  were  deceived  by  the  promoters  of 
the  change  in  the  currency  into  a  belief  that 
the  times  would  improve,  and  that  matters 
would  gradually  return  to  their  former 
state.  Thousands  were  deceived  by  that, 
and  kept  up  their  former  expensive  estab- 
lishments, till  by  the  accumulation  of 
morti^ajjcs  thev  found  themselves  absolute- 
ly  ruined.  When  the  Karl  of  Liverpool, 
therefore,  had  determined  on  his  measure, 
he  ought  to  have  sent  a  proclamation 
throughout  the  country,  and  warned  the 
people  that  he  was  going  to  restore  the 
ancient  prices  of  produce  and  commodities  ; 
landlords  might  then  have  protected  them- 
selves by  reducing  their  expenditure  and 
curtailing  their  enjoyments.  Now  the 
effects  of  all  these  changes  were  ab- 
senteeism, distraints,  and  a  catalogue  of  all 
distresses.  The  aristocracy  ought  to  be 
protected  as  well  as  the  other  classes.  The 
laws  of  primogeniture,  which  had  been  in- 
tended as  a  blessing  to  the  aristocracy,  had 
proved  a  curse,  owing  to  this  change  of  the 
currency.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  had 
been  intended  to  secure  the  estates  to  the 
eldest  sons;  but,  owing  to  the  change  of  the 
currency,  the  amount  or  value  of  the  encum- 
brances on  those  estates  were  so  increased 
that  the  owners,  while  they  were  obliged  to 
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keep  up  their  state,  were  almost  deprived  of 
their  property.  He  could  not,  from  the 
class  of  his  personal  friends,  speak  positively 
on  the  subject  as  to  the  details  on  estates  of 
the  wealthy  aristocracy;  but  within  the 
circle  of  his  private  acquaintance,  men  of 
one,  two,  or  three  thousand  a-year  had  re- 
ceived their  patrimonial  estates  so  encum- 
bered and  embarrassed,  owing  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  value  of  money,  that,  instead 
of  being  men  of  independent  fortune,  they 
were  absolutely  ruined.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  had  said,  that  people  would  get 
through  the  worst,  and  that,  if  they  only 
bore  the  evil  patiently  to-day,  all  would  be 
right  on  the  morrow.  Those  who  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  these 
views  had  grievously  paid  for  their  folly. 
Although  the  wholesale  prices  of  produce 
had  been  so  much  reduced  retail  prices 
had  not  gone  down,  and  this  greatly 
increased  the  evil.  Men  must  still  pay 
lid.  a-pound,  or  thereabouts,  for  a  veal 
cutlet,  although  it  might  be  bought  in  the 
wholesale  market  for  about  id,  a-pound. 
This  fall  in  the  wholesale  prices,  without  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  by  retail,  in« 
creased  the  evil  to  the  landlords.  One  thin^^ 
was  quite  certain,  that  as  fast  as  we  broke 
down  the  prices  of  our  goods,  the  more 
would  foreign  nations  take  advantage  of 
our  manufactures.  Thus  the  Prussians, 
the  Russians,  and  others,  put  a  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  value 
upon  them.  It  was  his  belief,  that  if 
they  waited  for  another  year  to  see  this 
question  decided,  it  would  then  be  too  late 
to  do  any  thing ;  and  unless  they  now  took 
some  steps,  he  could  place  no  confidence  in 
any  description  of  property,  and  he  would 
not  give  even  a  rush  for  the  Crown  of 
England.  That  House  had  two  or  three 
times  refused  to  entertain  the  question  of 
distress ;  but  what  was  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country?  In  the  year  1821 
he  himself  had  been  examined,  in  order  to 
give  his  evidence  before  the  committee,  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  agricultural 
distress.  The  gentlemen  of  that  Committee 
upon  that  occasion  had  told  him  they  could 
not  hear  him  on  the  question  of  the  currency ; 
to  this  observation  he  had  replied,  that  he 
came  there  to  tell  them  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  small  quantity  of  money  which 
agricultural  produce  obtained,  or  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  lowness  of  price.  This 
question  had  been  mooted  at  three  periods 
in  particular,  and  at  each  period  it  was 
contended  that  we  should  soon  get  out  of 
the  difficultv.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  In. 
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stead  of  overcoming  the  difficulty^  we  bad 
got  deeper  into  the  mire.  This  reminded 
him  of  a  circumstance  which  had  once 
occurred  to  himself.  Being  one  day  out 
fly-fishing,  he  saw  in  the  river  where  he 
was  anglmg  a  man's  hat  floating ;  and  upon 
taking  a  boat  he  found  the  body  of  a  roan 
under  it.  It  appearedj  upon  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter^  that  this  unfortunate 
creature^  having  got  drunk  a  night  or  two 
before^  was  determined  to  get  across  the 
stream ;  and  so  fatally  did  he  persist  in  his 
obstinate  whim,  that  he  was  drowned.  Was 
it  the  wish  of  the  House,  was  it  the  desire 
of  his  Majesty's  Government^  to  go  on  and 
drown  the  country  ?  Had  they  come  to  a 
determination  to  pursue  an  obstinate  course 
and  overwhelm  all  classes  with  ruin? 
Surely  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site^ or  of  the  noUe  Earl  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Councils,  would  not 
remain  thus  perverted.  He  was  aware 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  leisure  for  all 
things,  but  he  was  confident,  that  noble 
Lord  must  feel,  that  this  was  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  investigated;  and  he 
would  say,  if  it  were  not  investigated 
speedily,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any 
felief  for  the  general  distress  of  the  indus. 
trious  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  year 
1829,  there  were  180  petitions  presented, 
with  which,  except  in  one  instance,  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  believed  that  they  all 
conveyed  the  spontaneous  opinions  of  the 
public,  and  they  all  complained  of  general 
distress.  And  yet  that  House  had  allowed  all 
these  petitions  to  be  thrown  unnoticed  under 
the  Table ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Birmingham  petition,  which 
was  signed  by  29,000  men,  they  had  re- 
fused cdl  inquiry  into  the  subject.  The 
latter  petition  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  currency ;  that  request  was 
refused,  and  the  country  was  told  by  that 
House  that  the  working  and  industrious 
classes  were  well  ofl*,  and  that  they  did  not 
know  when  they  were  well  oW.  Why,  it 
was  an  insult  and  an  indignity  to  make  any 
such  assertion,  and  it,  of  course,  created  a 
corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Birmingham.  He,  for  his  own 
part,  had  done  all  he  could  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent, but  the  popular  feeling  had  establish. 
ed  itself.  He  believed  from  his  heart,  that 
the  whole  discontent  of  the  English  people 
for  seventeen  years  past,  resolved  itself  into, 
and  had  its  origin  in,  a  question  of  cur- 
rencv.  To  that  source,  he  verily  believed 
might  be  traced  every  misery.  But  if  the 
House  would  jgiant  the  CommUtee  which  I 


he  asked  foTj  and  it  ihould  turn  dit  tfia^ 
the  national  debt  or  the  Cliurch  w«tt  ibm 
evil,  he  would  tayj  let  the  oaif  be  piaved, 
and  let  the  accursed  things  wbfttavsr  it 
might  be^  which  caused  tbia  flenml  jprea. 
sure  be  thrown  overboard ;  oe  would  be 
then  content.  But  he  thought  tbe  Houi^ 
would  be  disposed  to  think  with  him,  that 
when  it  had  been  pretended  the  rhangn  of 
currency  made  o'nly  a  difierence  of  four  per 
cent  on  rents,  whereas  it  was  now  nncffu 
ally  admitted,  as  he  maintained,  that  U  had 
made  a  diflerence  of  cent  per  cent  on  ereiy 
private  debt  in  England,  that  the  whjett 
was  one  which  demanded  the  Uricieit 
and  earliest  consideration.  He  thought  if 
the  currency  question  were  pnmerly  aiftedf 
he  could  show,  that  the  crimes  of  the  ^^^ta^ 
feet,  of  the  predial  agitaticm  in  Irdb|iid» 
and  of  the  late  predial  agitation  in  Englewd^ 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  present  atate  of 
the  currency.  He  could  prove,  that  political 
agitation  arose  from  thiB  cause  in  EiMlvid: 
this  was  a  notorious  fact.  He  bad  bad 
the  honour  of  being  an  agitator  bimailf-^ 
and  he  thought  he  could  satisfy  the  Itoom 
that  he  became  an  a^tator  fmn  no  ifiit 
of  popularity,  or  to  unjure  the  ariftoai6iy« 
or  the  established  institutions  of  the  oottiw 
try.  It  was  only  after  waiting  flfteeo  yean 
— after  he  had  moved  Fleaven  and  earth-* 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  become  aa 
agitator,  with  a  view  to  urge  forward  a 
great  public  change,  and  of  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  He  would  beg  leaver 
in  order  to  show  tliat,  to  read  to  the  Home 
a  part  of  the  constitutional  Act  of  the  Bii^ 
mingham  Political  Union.  That  was  now 
composed  of  20,000  ^'  good  men  and  tnie»" 
and  exercised  considerable  influeooe  over 
the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  northeni 
counties.  The  hon.  Member  read  the  foL 
lowing  passage : — 

'  Birmingham  Political  Union*  January 
'  25th,  1 830. — The  experience  of  the  hut 
^  fifteen  years  must  certainly  have  convinoed 
'  the  most  incredulous  that  the  rights  and 
'  interests  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  claMMof 
^  the  people  are  not  efficiently  repreaented  in 
'  the  Commons  House  of  Paruament*  A 
'  very  few  observations  will  be  suflSdent  to 
'  place  this  important  subject  beyond  the 
'  possibility  of  doubt. 

*  In  the  year  1819»  a  Bill  was  paaied 
'  into  a  law,  under  the  assumption  that  it 
'  would  add  only  four  per  cent  to  the  na^ 
'  tional  taxes  and  burthens.  It  is  now  very 
'  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  BiU 
*  thus  pawed  into  a  law.  haa  lileniUjraddo' 
'  cent  per  cent,  to  the  sat^oml  biytW^ 
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instead  of  four  per  cent;  and  tibat  it  has 
literally  doubled,  or  is  in  the  undeniable 
process  of  doubling  the  real  weight  and  the 
real  value  of  every  tax,  rent^  and  monied 
obligation  in  the  lingdoro.  Ten  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  yet  to  this  day,  no 
adequate  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  to  reduce  the 
taxes  in  a  degree  cprrespondiug  with  the 
increase  which  has  thus  been  surrepti- 
tiously effected  in  their  weight  and  pres- 
sure !  What  further  proof  is  required  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reform  ? 
'  Nor  bus  any  attempt  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
rectify  the  grievous  opprpssion  which  has 
thus  been  occasioned.  On  tlie  contrary, 
the  fatal  error  is  now  coolly  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  country  is  gravely  as- 
sured, by  thP  very  men  who  benefit  by 
thp  measure,  tl^at  it  is  now  too  late  to 
retreat 

'  At  three  different  periods,  during  the 
operation  of  this  fa^al  measure,  and  now 
a  fourth  time,  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  cpmmunity  generally,  have  been  re. 
duced  to  a  state  of  distress  which  has 
heretofore  been  unexampled  ixi  its  general 
extent  and  severity.  At  pach  of  these 
periods,  the  profits  of  productive  capital  and 
industry  h^ve  been  destroyed,  or  so  much 
reduced,  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  just 
and  necessary  inducements  to  the  cm. 
ployment  of  labour.  The  working  classes 
of  the  country  have  thus  been  thrown  ge- 
nerally out  of  employment,  or  they  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  more  labour 
than  nature  can  support,  or  their  fair  and 
reasonable  earnings  have  been  sacrificed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  em. 
ployers. 

'  Strange  and  unnatural  as  this  state  of 
things  evidently  is,  it  has,  more  than 
once,  l)cen  attended  with  anomalies  which 
have  rendered  it  ten  times  more  unnatural 
still.  The  markets  have  l)een  glutted 
with  fo(Hl  and  clothing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  a  hungry  and  naked  }X)pulation 
on  the  other.  The  most  eminent  parlia- 
mentary authorities  have  declared  that 
the  loaves  have  been  too  many  for  the 
mouths,  and  that  the  mouths  have  been 
too  many  for  the  loaves,  at  the  very  same 
time  ! 
'  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community  had  l)een  properly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  a  general  state  of 
distress,  attended  with  anomalies  like 
these,  would  have  commanded  tjie  .instant  I 


f  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
^  cause  of  the  distress  would  have  been 
'  ascertained,  and  the  proper  remedy  would 

*  have  been  applied  without  delay.  But 
'  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
<  Commons  ?  To  this  very  day,  the  cause  of 
'  these  stranse,  and  unnatural,  and  distress- 
'  fill  anomifes,  has  never  once  been  in« 
'  quired  into.  At  three  different  periods, 
'  when  this  vital  subject  has  been  brought 
'  before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have 
'  literally  refused  to  allow  its  investigation. 
'  In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Western  gave  no- 
'  tice  of  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
'  of  the  national  distress.    The  House  of 

*  Commons  refused  to  grant  the  inquiry. 
'  In  18277  Mr.  Edward  Davenport  gave 
^  notice  of  a  similar  motion.  The  House 
'  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  the  inquiry. 

*  In  the  last  year.  Sir  Richard  Vjrvyan  gave 
'  notice  of  a  similar  motion.  And  again  the 
'  Hpuse  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  the 
'  inquiry !  Upon  three  different  occasions, 
'  the  House  of  Commons  has  thus  exposed 
'  itself  to  the  suspicion  of  either  a  tot^  un« 
'  willingness,  or  a  total  inability  to  pro- 
•'  tect  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
'  country. 

'  Here,  then,  we  have  proof  that  the 
'  rights  and  interests  of  the  great  mass  of 
■  the  community  are  not  propegrly  repre- 
'  sented  in  Parliament.  A  triple  proof  has 
'  been  added  to  every  argument  which  has 
'  previously  been  drawn  from  reason  and 
'  experience,  that  an  effectual  representa- 
'  tion  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  Com- 
'  mons  House  of  Parliament  is  alike  neces- 
'  sary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 

*  safety  of  the  Throne.' 

He  would  read  a  few  lines  from  the  end 
to  confirm  the  passage  he  had  already 
read. 

'  In  any  common  state  of  things,  trades- 
'  men  and  mechanics  might  not  perhaps  be 

*  called  upon  to  interfere  in  political  sub« 
'  jects.  Each  individual  is,  perhaps,  more 
'  beneficially  employed,  for  himself,  and 
'  for  his  country,  in  confining  his  industry 
'  within  liis  own    particular   occupation. 

*  This  might  be  the  case,  when  public  af- 
'  fairs  are  both  honestly  and  rationally 
'  conducted.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  public 
^  business  is  now  l)ecome  the  best  private 
'  business  for  every  man  to  attend  to. 
'  Without  attention  to  public  affairs,  in- 
'  deed,  there  is  now  no  security  for  private 

*  interests.  Until  the  public  business  is 
'better  conducted,  it  is  in  vain  tLat  the 
'  industrious  classes  use  diligence,  and  pru- 
'  dence,  and  economy,  and  anxiety  in  the 
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management  of  their  respectiye  affidn.  It 
is  in  vain  that  thej  ^'  rue  up  early^  and 
late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  biWd  of  care, 
fulness ;"  they  do  hut  realize  the  fahled 
torments  of  the  wretch   condemned   to 
waste  his  lahours  in  "  continually  rolling 
a  stone  up  hill,  which  continually  recoils 
'to  crush  his  own  head."     This,  in  a  great 
degree,  has  heen  the  situation  of  the  in. 
dustrlous  classes  in  Englatld  for  several 
years.  The  men  who  have  occupied  their 
capital  in  productive  power,  in  working 
the  great  duties  upon  which  the  existence 
of  mankind  depends— these   men    have 
grown  poor,  as  the  reward  of  their  in. 
dustry  and  virtue!     But  the  men  who 
have  locked  up  their  capital  in  a  chest, 
have  found  it  daily  increasing  in  value ! 
These  men  have  reaped  riches,  as  the  re- 
ward of  idleness  and  sloth !    The  reward 
of  industry,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
destroyed    in    England.     '*  The    ox    is 
muzzled    that  treoideth  out    the  com." 
Error  succeeds  error,  and  folly  succeeds 
folly,  until  the  nation  is  at  last  brought 
into  such  a  state,  that  the  most  careless 
and  superficial  observer  may  perceive  that 
great  political  changes  must  take  place.' 
That  would  tend  to  show  the  animus 
with  which  this  society  had  been  originated, 
and  upon  which  it  had  acted;    and  he 
would  assert,  that  if  this  distress  had  been 
taken    under    the    consideration    of   the 
Legislature  at  a  proper  time,  it  would  not 
have  gathered  to  its  present  head,  and  the 
name  of  a  political  union  would  never  have 
been  known.     These  combinations  of  men 
would  not  have  been  formed,  but  that  they 
had  looked  up  in  vain  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  for  help.     He  had  been  an 
agitator,  but  he  had  certainly  never  thought 
it  or  expected  it  to  be  a  profitable  trade ; 
and  when  he  commenced  his  career,  he  ex- 
pected to  have  to  meet  many  dangers  ;  but 
he  expected  to  meet  with  no  more  in  his 
small  way,  than  Hampden  had  done  in  his 
large  and  extended  career.     He  had  had 
to  face  the  suspicions  of  the  weak,  and  to 
dissipate  the  alarm  of  the  timid,  and  he  had 
suffered  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of 
kind  friends,  and  he  had  had  the  bayonet 
and  the  scaffold  before  his  eyes ;  he  had  had 
all  these  evils  to  face,  and  he  was  ready  to 
face  them  again,  without  a  single  hope  of 
a  selfish  nature.     The  only  fond  wish  of 
his  heart  was,  the  restoration  of  the  liber- 
ties and  the  happiness  of  the  people.     He 
must  remind  the  House,  that  the  people 
of  Enffland,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
h$A  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  pati- 
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ence,  a  quality 'which  eminentljr  enddea 
them  to  the  attientitm  of  the  Hbaiie; 
though  he  was  sonry  to  say,  dmi;  upjEMi 
looking  over  the  hisUny  of  this  coontijr;  he 
had  never  found  that  die  people  ever  gain- 
ed much  by  patience.  Now  he  would  ask 
how  it  was  possible  to  expect  that  the 
people  should  continue  to  ezhihit  tiie  flame 
degree  of  confidence  and  loyalty  to  the  con. 
stitution,  if  that  House  did  not  lepaj  audi 
good  feelings  by  applying  its  attention  to 
the  distresses  of  the  productive  and  labour* 
ing  classes  of  the  community  ?  If  the  Legia^ 
lature  neglected  to  do  this,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  do  its  duty  to  the  King,  or  to 
the  King's  subjects.  The  question  wai^ 
what  was  to  satisfy  the  peo^e,  who,  as  he 
had  stated,  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  oh- 
tain  Parliamentary  Reform  and  liberty. 
He  had  thought  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  aware  that  if  they 
gave  liberty  they  must  aim  g^ve  proaperity 
to  the  people ;  and  that  liberty  must  meoede 
anarchy  unless  it  were  accompaued  by 
prosperity ;  and  he  had  told  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go. 
vemment  that,  if  they  gave  liberty  and  the 
means  to  secure  prosperity,  no  child  that 
now  slumbered  in  its  .cradle  would  ever 
hear  of  discontent  in  the  country.  Bat  now 
they  encouraged  every  day  new  ApmanAm^ 
and  in  every  step  which  was  taken  with 
the  view  of  enforcing  these  the  Government 
became  day  by  day  weaker.  The  stream 
of  popular  feeling  had  swept  away  one 
oligarchy;  and  had  the  Grovemment  acted 
wisely,  it  would  have  been  aware  that 
when  the  waves  of  popular  excitement  bad 
reached  a  certain  height  the  cause  of  the 
flood  must  be  removed  or  otherwise  a 
dreadful  inundation  must  ensue.  Unless 
the  House  proceeded  to  relieve  the  people 
it  would  find  that  it  had  but  given  strength 
and  liberty  to  an  irritated  giant.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  told  the  Ministry  so : 
he  had  told  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
that  Ministry,  that  if  he  merely  passed  the 
Bin  without  acting  upon  it,  he  would  be 
the  Neckar,  and  not  the  Saviour  of  his 
country.  The  Ministry  had  ajqpeared  veiy 
busy  in  giving  moderate  reform  to  Irehoid; 
they  had  talked  about  reforming  the  Irish 
Church,  about  the  Church-oess,  and  two 
or  three  other  such  reforms;  but  would 
these  moderate  reforms  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  which  paralysed  that  unhappy 
country  ?  Would  they  relieve  the  pe«yple 
of  Ireland  from  the  overwhelming  wrigfat 
of  their  grinding  misery  ?  Was  this  miaciy 
brought  upon  the  Irish  by  thdr  own  h,^%} 
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Was  it  owing  to  their  want  of  either  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  or  economy?  No, 
for  they  were  singularly  eminent  for  in- 
dustry^ enterprise,  economy,  and  honesty. 
In  all  these  qualities  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  unparalleled.  These  men  came  often 
over  to  this  country  in  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness, and  after  remaining  here  at  work  for 
some  portion  of  the  year,  they  carried  hack 
with  them  to  their  families  small  sums  of 
money.  And  could  it  he  denied  that  every 
one  of  these  men  was  able  to  earn  four 
times  what  he  now  did,  if  he  were  given 
the  free  use  of  his  hands  ?  Let  them  have 
a  circulation  equal  to  the  population ;  let 
them  have  the  means  to  cultivate  their  bogs 
and  then  no  more  would  be  heard  of  fright, 
ful  breaches  of  the  peace,  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  outrages  against 
humanity ;  and  no  more  would  be  heard  of 
any  necessity  for  legislative  enactments 
against  that  unhappy  people.  What  they 
wanted  was  legislative  enactments  for  them, 
not  against  them.  But  during  this  discus- 
sion on  the  unhappy  condition  of  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  he  had  not  heard  a  word 
about  the  miserable  condition  of  another 
portion  of  the  realm,  not  one  word  had  been 
said  about  England.  Not  a  syllable  had 
he  heard  of  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
as  a  remedy  for  the  dreadful  state  of  distress 
and  misery.  Surely  the  glorious  tree  of 
reform  had  not  been  planted  with  so  much 
labour  merely  to  fill  up  the  ground  instead 
of  gathering  fruit  from  it !  If  the  people 
saw  no  fruit  from  this  tree,  they  would  cut 
it  down  as  useless  and  cast  it  into  the  fire ; 
and  deeply  grieved  should  he  be  to  see  that 
day,  for  he  expected  glorious  fruit  from  such 
a  tree.  He  was  a  reformer — a  moderate, 
rational  reformer.  What  he  wanted  was 
Household  Suffrage,  Triennial  Parliaments, 
aud  the  V^ote  by  Ballot.  And  his  object 
in  these  wishes  was,  that  the  people  might 
enjoy  true  liberty, prosperity,  and  haippiness; 
he  wanted  them  to  have  beef,  bread,  and 
beer;  and  if  the  Government  would  let 
them  have  this,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to 
wish  for  any  change ;  but  if  they  did  not, 
he  could  not  at  all  see  how  a  change  could 
be  avoided.  Every  honest  man,  whether 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  ought  to  vote  for 
this  Motion,  for  its  object  was,  to  give  a 
deserving  people  happiness.  As  he  had 
before  said,  every  interest  was  at  present 
in  a  state  of  the  most  appalling  distress  and 
embarrassment,  and  danger.  The  extent 
of  misery  was  such  as  to  have  turned  into 
gall  and  bitterness  the  very  milk  of  human 
nature  in  the  breasts  of  millions.      To 


remedy  such  a  dreadful  state  of  things, 
something  effectual  and  immediate  must  tie 
done.  He  therefore  implored  every  Idenu 
ber  in  that  House  to  agree  in  the  resolution 
which  he  should  propose,  as  they  must  see 
how  closely  the  result  of  it  was  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
security  of  the  Throne.  His  Motion  was, 
that ''  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  general  dis- 
tress existing  among  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  into  the  most 
effectual  means  of  its  reHef." 

Mr.  Gilion  rose  to  second  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Birmingham, 
and  he  should  not  feel,  that  he  fulfilled  his 
duty  to  his  constituents  if  he  did  not  at 
once  avow  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  the  House  immediately  interfering  to 
alleviate  the  great  distress  which  press^  so 
heavily  upon  the  productive  classes  of 
society.  The  hon.  Member  had  indeed 
drawn  a  vivid  picture;  but  the  picture, 
though  vivid,  was  not  the  less  true.  A 
Reformed  Parliament  had  now  met  six 
weeks,  and  not  one  measure  having  any  or 
the  least  tendency  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  at  large  had  yet  been  intro- 
duced, a  fact  which  was  but  too  likely  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a 
Reformed  Parliament.  The  first  day,  indeed* 
upon  which  they  had  met  was  one  of  ill 
omen,  for  much  was  said  of  insurrections 
in  Ireland,  but  not  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distress  of  the  productive  classes 
of  this  country.  Surely  these  circumstances 
would  only  be  the  means  of  inducing  the 
people  of  England  to  call  for  greater 
changes,  changes  which  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  made,  but  which  must  of  necessi^ 
follow  the  demand  for  them  unless  the 
House  gave  its  immediate  attention  to  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance.  He  would 
therefore  entreat  the  House  not  to  deny 
the  request  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham.  The  people  had  raised  their 
despairing  voices  to  former  Parliaments, 
but  former  Parliaments  had  declared  the 
cry  against  taxation  was  an  ignorant 
impatience  ;  and  the  petitions  which  flowed 
into  the  House  were  ordered,  one  after 
another,  to  be  laid  under  the  Table  as  un- 
worthy  of  notice.  As  he  had  formerly 
stated,  the  state  of  depression  was  so  dread, 
ful,  that  some  of  our  best  manufacturers, 
working  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a-day, 
could  not  earn  more,  after  deducting  all  the 
necessary  expenses,  than  5s,  4<f.  a  week. 
To  show  the  dreadful  depression,  he  would 
instance  the  fall  in  price  of  one  article  woveu 
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by  tliem.     In  1814  this  article  was  worth 
O'H,  a-yard;  in  1815  it  fell  to  7^.     In  the 
tliree  following  years  it  fell  to  4r/.     After 
a  rise  in  the  next  year  to  5d,  it  fell  so  low 
as  4cf.  and  3d, ;  and  now,  in  this  year  183.% 
it  has  faUen  to  2;J-rf.     He  would  only  ask 
hon.  Members  to  look  at  this  dreadful  fall 
in  price  from  Od.  to  Stf/.     Could  there  be 
a  more  dreadful  instance  of  the  depression 
of  trade  ?  He  had  been  waited  (m  the  other 
day  by  a  deputaticm  from  a  society  of  Scot- 
tish weavers,  who,  under  the  pressure  oF 
their  extreme  distrcss,had  resolved  to  petition 
the  Legislature  to  interfere,  by  appointing 
a  sort  of  Board  of  Trade  by  whom  a  minhnurn 
of  wages  might  be  fixed.  He  had  told  these 
unfortunate  men,  whose  once  ruddy  faces 
were  now  pallid  by  pure  starvation,  that, 
in  his  decided  opinion,  any  interference  of 
the   Legislature  between    workmen    and 
their  masters  would  l)e  productive  of  the 
worst  consc(iuences.     He  had  added,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  shortly  be  formed  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  their  distress, 
and  the  best  means  of  remedying  it,  which 
he    hoped    and  expected  would  tend   to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  by 
removing    their    overwhelming    load    of 
distress.      What  was  he  to  tell  those  poor 
men   when    they    next    came  ?     Was  he 
to  tell  them  that  their  just  prayers  woi-e 
refused — that  their  distresses  were  to  meet 
with     no    compassion — no     relief?      He 
trusted  not ;  he  tnistcd  that  ever}'  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  would  stand  forward  and 
relieve  their  oppressed   countrymen.     He 
was  sure  that  it  could  easilv  be  done  :  for 
nothing    would    persuade    him   but   that 
manv  of  those  taxes  which  now  wei^jhed  so 
heavily — so  overwhelmingly  on  the  people, 
could  be  taken  off.      Whatever  might  be 
the   cause   of  tliis    dreadful   and   general 
pressure,  whether  it  arose  from  the  weight 
of  the  demands  of  the  Church,  from  tithes, 
from  Poor-rates — whatever  was  its  cause, 
he  implored  the  I  louse  to  do  away  with  it — 
to  legislate  for  the  starving  poor,  for  the 
industrious  classes,  for  that  portitm  of  the 
community  upon  which  depended  the  secu- 
rity of  tlie  whole.     If  they  did  not,  he,  for 
one,  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 
State.    He  could  verv  clearlv  see,  that  there 
would   be   an    instant   demand    for    still 
further  changes — for  universal  suftrage — 
when  the  people  found  that  they  could  not 
hope   for  justice  in   the   present  state  of 
things.     If  the  present  Hou'^o  of  ( 'ommons 
did   not  respond  to  the  people   who   had 
looked  up  to  them  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  people  would  direct  their  energies  to 


the  means  of  obtaining  such  a  Parliamfeht 

as  would, 

'i'he  Motion  being  read. 

Lord  Alfhorp  in  rising  to  objeict  tb  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  tneml^er  fot  Blrminghaih, 
l)cgged  to  \yc  understood  as  not  being  at  all 
disinclined  to  discuss  in  a  tangible  shape 
the  question  the  hon.  Meknber  mainly 
adxTrted  to  in  his  address.  His  opinibns 
were  pretty  \vcll  formed  with  respect  to 
that  question;  and  believing  them  to  be 
correct,  and  that  discussion  always  tended 
to  elicit  truth,  he  could  not,  of  course,  object 
to  that  which  would,  he  believed,  establish 
the  soundness  of  the  opinions  he  held. 
He  was  the  last  man  who  would  wish  to 
prevent  discussion,  and  he  hoped  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  country  would 
consider,  that  the  course  he  had  pursued  that 
evening  was  dictated  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  question  being 
thoroughly  investigated.  On  the  con- 
trary, Ids  wish  was,  merely  that  the  question 
should  be  brought  forward  at  a  period  wh<?n 
the  House  could  dispissionately  and  fairly 
take  it  into  consideration.  Many  opportu- 
nities would  occur  when  it  might  oe  more 
lonvcniently  discussed  than  at  preaeht. 
An  hon.  rclaticm  of  the  hon.  member  for 

Binuiuirham  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion 



on  the  monetary  system  for  next  TuesdaV, 
and  another  hon.  (lentleman,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion 
after  the  recess  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  distress  of  the  country.  On  tnesc 
occasions,  ample  opportunities  would  be 
afforded  for  discussing  the  question  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  pointed 
at  in  moving  for  this  Committee,  namely, 
the  qucstiim  of  the  curiiency.  It  was  true 
that  the  hon.  Member's  Motion  said  nothing 
alwut  the  currency,  but  he  had  no  doubt, 
his  candour  would  admit — as,  indeed,  it 
was  dear  in  his  speech,  that  he  looked  for- 
ward for  an  inquiry  in  the  Committee  into 
the  state  of  our  monctar^''  svstem.  Al- 
though  he  did  not  think  the  present  a  good 
opportunity  for  entering  into  a  discussion 
upon  that  subject,  and  should  not  therefore 
state  the  gnmnds  upon  which  he  objected 
to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry'  into  the  monetary 
system,  grounds  which  he  should  be  ready 
to  state  upon  another  occasion — he  certainly 
could  not  allow  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  pass  without  some  observa- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  Act  of  1819  wns  the  cause 
of  the  e\ils  existing  in  1883.  He  did  not, 
however,  state  what  his  remedy  would  be 
for  the  evils  in  our  monetazy  qrstem,  of 
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which  he  ho  budly  complained.  Now, 
those  who  argued  that  an  alteration  ought 
to  take  place,  ought  also  to  state  what  their 
views  were,  and  what  sort  of  change  it  was 
which  they  desired,  hecause  it  was  very 
easy  to  declare  that  great  distress  existed 
in  the  country — was  very  easy  to  say,  that 
the  state  of  the  currency  was  the  cause  of 
that  distress ;  but  unless  those  who  made 
these  assertions  were  ready  to  show  how, 
by  operating  on  the  currency,  the  distress 
could  be  remedied,  it  was  very  hard  to 
know  precisely  what  they  meant.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  other  hon.  Members 
had,  scN'eral  times  during  the  Session,  found 
fault  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers  because, 
in  the  King's  Speech,  the  country  was  not 
described  as  being  in  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  distress  than  ever  it  had  before  been 
Now,  he  would  fairly  say,  that  one  of 


m. 


the  reasons  why  they  did  not  make  this 
statement  in  the  King's  Speech  was,  that 
they  did  not  believe  it.  His  experience  in 
the  House  was  sufficient  to  make  him  per* 
fectly  aware  that  there  was  nothing  which 
exposed  a  man  to  more  odium  and  oUoquy 
than  pretending,  in  the  slightest  degreOi  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  class  in  the 
country  at  all  prosperous  and  happy.  He 
felt,  therefore,  that  in  ttating  his  real  opin- 
ion, as  he  was  about  to  do,  he  was  treading 
upon  dangerous  and  delicate  ground.  He 
was  quite  aware,  indeed^  that  there  was 
great  distress  among  the  labouring  classes, 
but  it  was  not  greater  now  than  it  had  been 
some  time  before.  He  believed,  on  tlie 
oontrarv,  that  the  information  he  had 
received^  that  the  sreat  mass  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  in  nill  employment,  and  that 
there  were  fewer  persons  out  of  work  now, 
and  less  general  distress,  than  at  several 
former  times,  was  correct.  Among  one 
class  of  the  people,  and  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  he  knew  that  there  was  great  dis- 
tress, that  nothing  could  exceed  it ;  that 
the  distress  was  grievous,  and  that  it  was, 
at  least  he  was  afraid  it  was,  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing — he  meant  among 
the  hand-loom  weavers.  They  constituted 
a  large  and  numerous  class,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  great  destitution.  But  that  was 
not  owing  to  the  currency — it  %vas  owing 
to  the  competition  between  them  and 
machinery,  and  must,  therefore,  he  was 
afraid,  increase.  He  was  aware,  too^  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  in  a  state  of  great 
distress;  but  he  did  not  think  that  was 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  currency.  It 
axosc  from  other  causes>  to  which  the  ¥$!• 


liament  must  apply  itself,  and  was  bound 
to  apply  itself,  iu  order  to  relieve  the  di»« 
tress  of  the  labourer.  The  hon .  Gentleman 
had  also  stated,  that  distress  had  produced 
great  demoralization  among  the  people,  that 
they  looked  with  avidity  for  the  death  of  each 
other,  that  they  might  obtain  from  the  di8-> 
solution  of  their  friends  the  means  of  subast- 
ence.  When  the  hon.Gentleman  said,  that  the 
people  wished  one  another  deed^  he  could 
not  believe  it.  How  could  it  be  ?  Or  how 
could  that  change  benefit  the  paupers,  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  alluding  ? 
What  advantage  could  the  death  of  othen 
be  of  to  them?  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
argue  this  question  from  reason ;  his  fed* 
ings  showed  him  that  it  was  impossible. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people,  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
Englishman,  or  at  least  no  great  body  of 
Englishmen,  ever  let  such  a  wish  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  enter  their  heads.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  they  could  not  get  bread>  be* 
cause,  as  he  said,  there  was  now  no  remu** 
neration  for  labour.  At  the  same  time,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  labourer 
produced  four  times  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  his  own  consumption.  If  that  were 
the  case,  the  country  should  be  in  a  state  of 
prosperity ;  but  to  have  general  prosperity 
from  that,  it  supposed  that  every  labourer 
was  employed,  and  produced  four  times  as 
much  as  he  consumed,  which  appeared  to  him 
impossible.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also  said^ 
that  he  knew  that  for  several  years  past  the 
manufacturers  and  farmers  had  been  living 
on  their  capitaL  That  was  scarcely  possible, 
for  if  all  tradesmen  had  been  living  for 
several  years  on  their  capital,  all  trade  must 
before  now  have  come  to  an  end.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  used,  too,  an  inconsistent  sort 
of  argument :  he  said  that  one  thing,  which 
was  formerly  worth  4a,  was  now  worth  8s.; 
and  another,  that  was  formerly  worth  Ss. 
was  now  only  worth  4if.  That  only  showed 
that  one  thing  had  got  dear,  and  anothtt 
thing  had  got  cheap.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
warned  the  House  not  to  refuse  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  question  was  not  so  easily 
decided.  It  was  proposed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of 
the  country ;  and  every  Gentleman,  before 
he  voted,  was  bound  to  ascertain  whether 
granting  the  Committee  would  increase  or 
diminish  the  distress.  If  they  thought  the 
Committee  would  increase  the  distress,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  no  right  to  say  that 
they  did  not  feel  for  the  distress  of  the 
QomXry  in  voting  against  the  Committoi^ 
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He  was  satisfied^  from  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  it  was  supposed  the  Com- 
mittee would  approve  of^  that  were  it  ap- 
pointed^ it  would  increase  the  distress  a 
hundred-fold.  He  begged  Gentlemen  to 
consider  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
every  creditor^  public  and  private^  should  a 
Committee  be  appointed  on  the  notion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  depreciation  in 
the  currency.  Why  any  gentleman^  whe- 
ther a  Member  of  that  House  or  not— any 
man  who  owed  money,  would  have  to  pay 
it  immediately.  If  they  were  not  prepared 
to  discharge  all  their  mortgages  in  the  next 
week,  and  not  prepared  to  pay  every  thing 
they  owed,  what  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence.  Why  they  must  expect  that 
their  creditors  would  not  be  willing  to  lose 
by  the  depreciation,  and  they  would  de- 
mand immediate  payment.  That  would  be 
the  tendency  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion  if  complied  with.  The  effect  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
be  a  general  stagnation  of  credit  in  the 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  if 
the  Committee  were  not  granted,  they 
ought  to  consider  what  would  the  conse. 
quence  be,  for  the  people  were  prepared  to 
require  a  general  alteration  in  the  cur- 
rency. The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of 
the  honesty  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
in  that  honesty  he  put  the  fullest  confi- 
dence. He  confided  in  their  good  sense, 
and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  able, 
from  that  confidence,  to  assist  in  granting 
them  Reform.  He  should,  however,  have 
but  very  little  confidence  in  their  honesty, 
if  he  could  believe,  that  all  the  debtors  of 
the  kingdom  were  ready  to  deprive  their 
creditors  of  part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
He  did  not  apprehend  that  there  was  any 
such  feeling  among  the  people.  He  knew 
that  the  people  expected  from  the  Govern- 
ment every  practical  remedy  for  every 
practical  abuse ;  he  knew  that  the  people 
expected  every  possible  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure and  of  taxation  consistently 
with  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
country ;  but  he  did  not  know  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  people  expected  the  Minis- 
ters to  commit  an  act  of  injustice.  After 
the  currency  had  been  settled  on  its  present 
footing  for  so  many  years — after  so  many 
contracts  had  been  made  since  the  period  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  effect 
of  going  back  to  a  depreciated  currency 
would  be  to  throw  things  into  confusion 
and  commit  injustice.  That  was,  he  thought, 
as  good  an  argument  as  could  be  given 
against  the  Motion*     For   these  reasons, 


though  he  had  not  entered  into  ihe  quea- 
tion  fully^  and  having  only  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member,he  must  say^  that  it  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  bis  duty  to  gife  his  con- 
sent to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Cobbett  sud,  if  the  Committee  were 
proposed  to  change  the  currency,  he  should 
vote  against  it.  The  only  propodtion  was^ 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire.  It  appeared  to  him,  as  the  Com* 
mittec  was  not  to  make  the  change,  but 
only  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the 
country,  the  probability  that  some  Member 
might  propose  a  change  in  the  cuixency 
was  no  reason  for  refusing  the  Com* 
mittee.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
— nobody  now  denied — that  a  great  enor 
was  committed  in  1819*  A  monstrous  act 
of  injustice  was,  in  fact,  then  committed* 
The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  thou^t 
the  decision  was  wrong,  and  was  open  to 
revision.  The  Committee  might  inquire, 
and  might  agree  to  the  hon.  Member^s 
opinion,  or  might  not.  The  Ccmunittee 
might  make  a  report,  and  yet  not  reixmu 
mend  a  change  in  the  currency.  If  the 
hon.  Member  divided  the  House,  he  should 
vote  with  him. 

Mr.  Edward  Lylhn  Bulwer  wished  to 
state  shortly  why  he  should  vote  against  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member.  Whatever 
arguments  might  be  stated,  and  however 
plausible,  in  favour  of  not  altering  the 
currency,  if  the  Committee  were  appointed, 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham, the  country  would  suppose  that 
the  currency  was  to  be  altered.  That  was 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter ;  and 
were  they  to  run  the  risk  of  shakily  con- 
fidence throughout  the  country  ?  He  be- 
lieved because  the  appointment  of  the  Com* 
mittee  must  shake  confidence  that  it  would 
increase  the  distress.  He  admitted,  that 
there  was  great  poverty  and  great  demoralix- 
ation,  and  great  distress,  part  of  which 
arose  from  the  use  of  baneful  stimulants.  A 
great  many  evils  arose  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor-laws.  The  Commissionera 
appointed  to  inquire  into  them  had  made 
many  things  apparent,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  must  be  amendedi  If 
that  were  done,  and  the  law  of  settlement 
were  altered,  and  a  wise  system  of  cmignu 
tion  planned,  he  should  rely  on  them  to  re. 
move  the  distress  and  difficulties  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Scliokjield  said,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  was  canied  4m 
upon  crediti  and  the  great  «Mi.af  At 
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tradesmen  were  insolvent.   He  did  not  like  i  They  ought  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tht 


to  speak  of  himself;  but  there  was  no  pre. 
sumption  in  it^  and  he  would  say,  that 
though  he  used  all  his  energies,  he  could 
not  now  make  any  species  of  property  pay. 
He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  inquire,  when  the  noble  Lord  himself 
admitted  that  the  class  of  hand-loom  wea- 
vers were  all  in  a  state  of  distress.  He  was 
much  interested  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  saw  them  going  fast  to  decay. 
He  had  made  some  inquiries  since  he  came 
to  London,  and  he  was  informed,  that, from 
Charing^ross  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
threcfourths  of  the  tradesmen,  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,  would  be  in  a  state  of 
insolvency,  if  they  were  called  upon  to 
produce  their  accounts,  and  pay  all  the 
demands  on  them ;  he  believed  that  to  be  a 
fact ;  he  believed  such  a  state  of  things  to 
be  general,  and  he  thought  a  Committee 
ought  to  inquire  into  its  causes.  He  did 
not  believe,  that  the  distress  could  be  reme- 
died by  a  change  in  the  currency,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  taxa. 
tiun.  The  demoralisation  of  the  people 
was  great,  and  it  was  making,  he  was 
afraid,  a  rapid  progress.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  two  letters  from  Birmingham, 
describing  the  amount  of  Poor-rates  in  that 
town,  the  number  of  poor,  and  various 
details,  amcluding  by  saying,  that  the 
amount  of  Poor-rates  in  Birmingham  for 
18o2-.S::;  would  not  be  less  than  50,000/. 
He  believed  that,  if  the  Government  re- 
fused inquiry,  fearful  consequences  would 
be  the  result. 

Mr.  Maxivcll  would  ask  the  Government 
to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
if  he  had  any  influence,  for  he  considered 
it  of  great  importance.  An  act  of  great 
injustice  had  been  committed  against  all  the 
debtor  people  of  England.  It  was  a  breach 
of  good  faith  to  them.  .  They  were  ordered 
to  take  a  one-pound  not42  and  a  shilling  for 
a  guinea — they  had  done  so,  and  had  con- 
tracted debts  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
The  State  itself  had  borrowed  a  large  sum 
in  what  was  now  called  rags.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  returned,  by  the  Act  of  1819, 
to  the  ancient  standard  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  to  the  gold  standard  only.  The  people 
had  not  had  justice  done  them,  though  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  be 
the  arbiter  between  the  parties,  and  not 
throw  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  cither 
debtor  or  creditor.  The  distress,  poverty, 
and  crime,  which  existed  in  the  country, 
were,  unfortunately,  adequate  and  ample 
reasons  for  not  refusixig  the  Committee. 


people's  complaints,  and  they  ought  to  grant 
the  Committee,  which  might,  perhaps,  bj 
its  inquiries,  satisfy  the  people  that  the 
regulations  of  1819  were  right 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  he  was 
weU  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  resided ;  and  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  he  had  never  known  distress  so  gene« 
rally  diffused  amongst  the  labouring  chsses 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  labouring  classes  alone,  but 
extended  to,  and,  indeed^  in  some  measuiCx 
arose  from  the  distresses  of  their  employers. 
The  shipping  interest  of  this  country,  with 
which  he  was  especially  connected,  was 
wholly  unproductive  to  the  shipowners. 
This  was  a  melancholy  fact,  and  it  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  hear  it 
asserted,  that  the  distress  was  confined  to 
the  labouring  population ;  for  it  had  exr 
tended  itself  also  to  all  classes  of  the  trad- 
ing population.  There  was  an  abstract 
proposition  before  the  House,  whether  or 
not  the  industrious  classes  were  in  a  state  of 
distress ;  and,  admitting  that  they  were^ 
then  the  question  was,  would  the  House 
investigate  its  cause,  with  a  view  to  ap- 
plying a  remedy  ?  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion^  the  question  of  currency  should 
arise,  the  House  would  deal  with  it  accord, 
ing  to  its  wisdom.  He  would  not  prejudge 
that  question ;  but  it  certainly  appeared  to 
him  a  very  extraordinary  doctrine  that, 
because  gentlemen  were  known  to  entertain 
certain  opinions  on  that  question,  they  were 
not  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country. 

Lord  Alihorp  denied,  that  he  had  stated 
the  distress  of  the  country  to  be  confined 
to  the  labouring  classes,  though  he  had 
instanced  some  extreme  cases  of  distress 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  community. 
He  w}is  aware  that  distress  prevailed 
amongst  the  employers,  though  he  did  say, 
he  did  not  think  the  distress  was  so  general 
as  it  had  been  represented  to  be. 

Sir  John  Wrolteslcy  regretted^  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  had  mixed 
up  with  the  discussion  many  extraneous 
topics  to  which  he  could  not  become  a  party. 
He  fully  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated 
of  the  evidence  of  great  distress  amongst 
the  labouring  and  middle  classes  of  the 
community.  He  had,  in  common  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  great  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  trading 
and  agricultural  interests,  and  he  knew  the 
greater  part  of  those  statements  which  ha4 
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been  made  by  that  Hon.  Gentleman  were 
not  exasgcfated.  As  to  the  alteration  of 
the  standard  in  1819>  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  produced  effects  the  most 
extraordinary  that  ever  existed  in  any  coun- 
try. The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham 
had  stated — what  many  persons  who  only 
viewed  the  matter  superficially  might  not 
believe,  namely,  that  capital  was  gradu- 
ally sinking  away  from  its  possessors.  Re- 
verting to  the  measure  of  181  J),  he  cer- 
tainly wished  that  some  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  standard  —  not  that 
which  was  made — hut  something  more 
approaching  to  an  equitable  adjustment. 
In  182(),  he  thought  they  had  committed  a 
great  fault.  Tlie  alteration  made  then  was 
an  aggravation  of  that  of  1819*  In  look- 
ing at  these  circumstances,  they  ought  to 
regard  them  with  the  \4c\v  of  providing  a 
remedy ;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  propositions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Birmingham  would  produce 
that  desirable  result.  He  never  knew  a 
Committee  of  that  House  answer  any  good 
purpose,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  spe- 
cifically defined.  If,  indeed,  he  thought 
the  investigation  into  the  distress  would  not 
go  forth  to  the  country  mixed  up  with  other 
circumstances,  he  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  vt)ting  for  the  apiwintmcnt  of  a  Com- 
mittee ;  ])ut  he  was  ccmvinccd,  from  the 
opinions  which  had  boon  expressed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Binninjiham  and  various 
Gentlemen,  that  if  a  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed, and  that  (^ommittee  a  select  one, 
it  would  Ix!  a  means  of  holding  out  hopes 
to  the  country  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  realize.  With  great  respect  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Birmingham,  he  thought  the 
means  bv  which  that  hon.  (Tcnlleman  had 
attained  a  certain  dei'rce  of  reh^britv,  for 
which,  no  doubt,  his  talents  well  qualified 
him,  had,  unintentionally  he  believcvi,  pro- 
duced an  expectation  of  relief  by  acting  on 
his  propositions,  which  would  necessarily 
give  rise  to  a  belief  that  a  change  would 
be  made  in  the  currency.  It  was  mischiev- 
ous, especially  during  the  present  state  of 
difficulty  and  excitement,  to  hold  out  hojx's 
to  the  working  classes  which  could  not  Ikj 
realized.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  country,  he  looked  to 
other  sources  than  those  resorted  to  by 
the  hon.  mover,  he  looked  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  reduce  the  ex|>end- 
iture  of  the  country,  and  to  diminish,  if 
the  state  of  the  finances  ]X}nnitted  it,  the 
burthen  of  taxation.  He  must  say  one 
word  for  the  ocmntry  generally^  with  regard 


to  the  assessed  taxes,  respecting  which  so 
great  an  outcry  had  been  made.  He  ad- 
mitted the  inequality  with  which  they  were 
levied ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  should  find  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  propose  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  he  hoped  he  would  continue 
the  system  which  had  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued, and  begin  by  relieving  those  who 
were  most  entitled  to  commiseration — 
the  working  and  poorer  classes*-in  prefer- 
ence to  tradesmen  in  towns,  and  particularly 
the  metroiK}lis.  They  had  taken  off  (bur 
millions  of  taxes,  in  pursuance  of  this  sys- 
tem. They  had  taken  off  the  taxes  on  beer, 
coals,  candles,  and  printed  cottons — the 
dress  and  necessaries  of  life  of  the  lower 
clas.ses.  He  hoped  they  would  proceed  on 
the  same  plan,  and  that  they  would  b^n 
by  taking  oil*  the  tax  on  soap,  which  would 
be  highly  beneficial  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view, 
and  prove  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  if  he  saw  any  hope  of 
deriving  a  practical  advantage  from  ap* 
pointing  a  Committee,  he  would  support 
the  Motion;  but  the  inquiries  of  such  a 
Committee  would  necessarily  be  of  so  gene- 
ral a  nature  as  to  render  the  discovery  of 
practical  i-emedies  impossible.  How  vari- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  causes  of  the  dis* 
tress  in  the  estimation  even  of  those  who 
supported  the  inquiry.  The  hon.  member  for 
Tynemouth  s^^oke  of  the  shipping  interests 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  of  the  mo- 
netary system  and  the  working  classes — 
othersof  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural,  the 
trading,  and  the  manufacturing  part  of  the 
community.  An  inquiry  which  was  to 
embrace  all  these  various  subjects  was,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  wildest 
schemes  ever  proposed.  He  admitted  that 
great  distress  prevailed  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  community ;  but  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers did  not  api^ear  to  take  into  consider- 
ation that  many  of  these  distresses  could 
not  be  cured  by  legislative  enactments. 

Mr.  Caylcy  wished  to  observe,  that  it  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  Motion  would 
not  be  brought  on  to-night,  and  that  to  press 
it  at  the  present  moment  would  scarcely  be 
giving  the  questitm  a  fair  chance.  He 
hopcil,  therefore,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  a  postponement;  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  pressed  his  Motion,  he  should 
Ik»  prepared  to  s\ipport  him. 

Mr.  Burins^  thought  it  wrong  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  with  an  imperfect 
discussion  of  a  most  important  sulnect. 
Besides,  there  was  a  notioe  of  Motioii  rar  % 
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revision  of  the  monetary  system  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Whitehaven,  and  he 
should  prefer  postponing  the  subject  of  the 
currency  till  the  day  fixed  for  that  Motion. 
Such  was  the  state  of  uncertainly  in  'which 
everything  was  at  present  involved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers — such  was  the  uncertainty  which 
existed  with  regard  to  the  West-India  trade, 
the  £ast.India  trade,  and  the  Canada  trade, 
that  no  one  would  Just  now  dare  to  risk  his 
capital  in  them.  The  noble  Lord  must  be 
aware  that  no  one  would  at  present  risk  a 
sixpence  in  the  West- India  trade  until  the 
West-India  question  was  settled ;  that  no 
one  would  embark  his  capital  in  the  East- 
India  trade  until  it  was  determined  whether 
it  was  still  to  be  carried  on  by  a  monopoly, 
or  to  be  thrown  open  to  mercantile  specu- 
lation at  large ;  and  that  an  equal  disincli- 
nation existed  to  invest  capital  in  the 
Dutch  and  Canada  trade,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  say,  that  they 
Would  be  allowed  to  remain  under  their 
present  regulations  for  six  months*  The 
question  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  in 
his  estimation  of  less  importance  than  either 
of  these,  but  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed on  that  was  no  slight  evil.  It  was 
this  state  of  uncertaintv,  and  the  conse- 
quent  present  languishing  condition  of  trade 
and  business,  that  mainly  caused  the  dis- 
tress which  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. When  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the 
increase  of  crime  and  of  poverty  in  this 
metropolis,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  it 
would  be  well  if  they  referred  for  a  moment 
to  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  other 
countries.  He  believed,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  that  it  would  ajv 
pear  from  the  statistical  returns  of  Paris, 
that  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  metropolis  died  in  jwor  houses 
and  hospitals;  that,  out  of  twenty-four 
deaths  eight  took  place  in  ]xx)r-houses  and 
hospitals.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  that 
was  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  distress 
in  that  capital.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  morals  in  Paris,  there  was  this 
striking  fact — that  out  of  2  5,000 births  there 
were  10,000  illegitimate,  and  that  about 
one-half  of  those  were  foundlings.  When 
hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the  increase  of 
crime  in  this  countrv,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  look  abroad,  and  see  what  was  the 
state  of  things  there.  His  objection  to 
going  into  the  Committee  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  was  this 
— that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  in 
getting  them  into  such  Committee,  was  to 


effect,  if  he  could,  a  depreciation  in  the 
currency.  That  \Vould  be  ho  doubt  the 
remedy  which  the  hon.  Member  would 
propose  for  the  distress  of  the  country,  if 
he  should  obtain  a  Committee,  and  it  iVas 
for  that  reason  that  he  should  object  to  the 
Motion.  He  objected  to  it,  because  he  did 
not  think  that  such  a  remedy  w^ould  be 
attended  by  aught  but  mischievous  eonsc. 
quenccs — ^he  objected  to  it,  because  he  could 
never  bring  his  mind  to  understand  how, 
because  money  had  been  made  the  measure 
of  commodities,  an  increase  could  be  efibcted 
in  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  altering 
the  nature  of  that  measure.  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  if  there  was  a  want  of  com 
in  the  country,  that  the  quantity  of  *com 
would  be  increased  by  going  back  to  the 
use  of  the  old  measure  of  the  Winchester 
bushel,  instead  of  the  imperial  bushel. 
He  would  as  soon  believe  that,  as  that 
any  Gentleman  could,  by  altering  the 
nature  of  the  circulation,  incteasc  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  He  wt)uld 
not  object  to  going  into  the  Committee 
asked  for  bv  the  hon.  Member,  if  that 
Committee  should  confine  its  inquiries  to 
the  question,  whether  a  double  standard, 
one  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  might  not  be 
advantageously  resorted  to.  He  was  of 
opinion,  and  many  Gentlemen  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  settling 
the  currency  question  the  Legislature  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  fixing  upon  a 
single  standard,  that  of  gold.  He  protested 
against  our  doing  so  at  the  time  that  the 
question  was  settled,  and  the  gold  standard 
determined  upon.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  now  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  he 
trusted,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  such  a  remedy — a  remedy  to  which 
he  attached  the  greatest  importance,  in 
facilitating  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  rendering  it  secure  against  many 
dangers — would  be  applied  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  He  was  ready  to  go  into 
a  Committee  for  such  a  purpose,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  currency. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  if  we  should 
establish  a  silver  as  well  as  a  gold  standard, 
and  if  an  alteration  of  the  payments  of  the 
country  bankers  were  eftccted,  we  might  be 
enabled  then,  without  any  danger,  to  per- 
mit a  re-issue  of  the  1/.  notes.  But  when 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  for  the  Committee  was  to  reduce 
the  1/.  in  value  to  15s,,  he  would  object  to 
such  a  Committee.  He  hoped,  that,  upon 
some  future  and  more  fitting  occasian^  tiuf 
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question  would  be  deliberately  discussed  by 
the  Hou8e>  and  he  had  to  apologize  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  its  time  upon  a 
debate  that  could  lead  to  nothing. 

Mr*  Matthias  Attwood  hopeC  that  his 
hon.  relative^  the  member  for  Birmingham, 
would  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  bnng  it 
forward  on  another  occasion,  when  it  might 
be  more  likely  to  receive  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Everything  that 
he  had  heard  tended  to  convince  him  of  the 
prevalence  of  great  and  appalling  distress 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  agree 
with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex, 
that  the  amount  of  distress  had  been  exag- 
gerated. He  indulged  no  such  hope.  He 
regretted  that  this  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  to-night,  as  it  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  that  attention  which  its  extreme 
importance  required  ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
his  hon.  relative  took  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  question,  he  should  support  it.  He 
must  express  his  surprise,  as  well  at  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  opposed 
this  Motion,  as  at  the  utter  want  of  informa. 
tion  the  noble  Lord  manifested  on  the  sub. 
ject.  He  was  surprised,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  heard  from  his  supporters  what  an 
entirely  different  state  of  things  really  ex. 
isted  from  what  he  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  noble  Lord  saiil,  that,  undoubtedly, 
great  distress  prevailed  among  the  hand, 
loom  weavers,  but  added,  that  it  arose  from 
the  introduction  of  power- looms.  But,  was 
the  noble  Lord  ignorant,  that  the  power- 
loom  had  been  in  general  use  fur  the  last 
thirteen  years?  Surely  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  be  serious  in  imputing  the  dis. 
tress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  the 
employment  of  machinery.  The  noble 
Lord  admitted,  that  great  distress  prevailed 
among  the  peasantry  ;  but  he  did  not  state 
what  had  occasioned  their  distressed  situa. 
tion.  The  noble  Lord  admitted  that  the 
tradesman  was  distressed;  but  the  noble 
Lord  appeared  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  distress  experienced  by  all 
classes  ;  and  he  refused  to  investigate  the 
causes.  Was  the  noble  Lord  aware  that  great 
portions  of  the  trading  community  were 
living  upon  their  capital,  which  should  be, 
by  its  profitable  employment,  instead  of  its 
consumption,  not  only  the  means  of  support 
to  themselves,  but  the  foundation  and 
strength  of  the  prosperity  of  the  com. 
munity — capital  which,  if  once  destroyed, 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  that  he 
would  not  attempt  'to  describe.  He  rose, 
however,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  replying 
to  an  observation  which  fell  from  the  noble 


Lord.    The  noble  Lord  saidj  in 
to  what  fell  from  his  hon.  relatife,  .that  U 
would  not  be  honest  to  chan^  the  utandarf 
of  the  currency.     But  his  hon.  fziend  md 
relative  said  nothing  respecting  tiia  dia. 
honesty  of  the  Act  of  1819j  which   the 
noble  Lord  admitted  save  to  the  creditor 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to  zeceife.     He 
did  not  apply  the  term  ''dishonest"  to  that 
measure,  nor  did  he  call  the  Act  of  1829 
dishonest.     But  he  told  the  noble  Ijord» 
that   if  he  thought  that  there  was  anjr 
security  in  the  present  system,  he  was 
completely  mistaken.     He  was  surej^  that 
the  noble  Lord  must  feel  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  system  of  the  currency  xested 
on  a  rotten  foundation.     But  he  would  tell 
the  noble  Lord,  if  he  really  believed  in 
the  security  and  permanence  of  the  present 
standard,  that  he  was  bound,  in  good  fiiith, 
and  on  every  principle  of  honour^  to  support 
an  inquiry  into  the  changes  which  had  tiJwa 
place  in  the  terms  of  almost  every  trans- 
action of  trade  and  commerce  from  abandon. 
ing  a  cheap  money,  and  resorting  to  a  dear 
money.  He  said,  if  inquiry  were  refused-^ 
not  as  to  what  could  be  done  tending  to  a 
violation  of  existing  contracts— 4Nit  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  contracts ;    the  Government 
would  sacrifice  every  principle  of  honesty 
and  justice.     The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
said,  that  we  heard  of  the  prevalence  of 
great  distress  in  this  country ;   but  addedj 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  prevailed  to 
anything  like  the  extent  described.     He 
was  satisfied,  that  the  distress  was  so  great, 
and  prevailed  to  such  an  extent^  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  make  use  of  too  strong 
language  in  describing  it;    but  if  there 
were  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  why  should 
not  there  be  some  inquiry  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  the  fears  entertained? 
His  hon.  friend  said,  that  he  objected  to  a 
Committee,  because  it  might  propose  a  de- 
preciated standard  of  value.     But  his  hon. 
friend  forgot  his  own  measure  for  reducing 
the  standard  of  silver  to  5s.  2d*  per  ounoe^ 
which  certainly  was  in  itself  a  proposal  for 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency.     The  hon. 
member   for    the    Tower    Hamlets    had, 
amongst  other  reasons  for  opposing  this 
Motion,  said,   that  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  that 
was  to  go  into  such  a  wild  and  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  corn-laws^  the 
currency,  the  taxes,  &c.,  were  the  causes  of 
the  distress  of  the  country.     Now,  he  (Mr. 
Attwood)  would  say,  that  nothing  could  he 
more  wild  than  for  Parliament  to  xefusc 
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such  an  inquiry  at  the  present  moment^ 
vuhen  distress  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  when  inquiry  and  rdief  were 
universally  demanded. 

Mr.  Beaumont  said^  he  should  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  motion,  and  he  only  would 
do  so  hecause  he  had  such  confidence  in 
Ministers  that  he  helieved  they  would  do 
everything  that  was  necessary  in  the  state 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  entertained  peculiar  notions 
with  respect  to  the  currency,  which  might 
be  right  or  not ;  but  they  deserved  to  be 
examined.  His  only  ground,  he  repeated, 
for  refusing  his  assent  to  the  motion  was, 
that  Ministers  had  not  yet  had  it  in  their 
power  to  lay  before  the  House  those  reme. 
dial  measures  which,  he  doubted  not,  they 
had  prepared. 

Mr.  Fielden  said,  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  the  fact,  that  great  and  almost 
unbearable  distress  existed  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  bound,  at  least,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  distress. 
In  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  there 
was  not  a  word  about  currency^  and  had  it 
not  been  stated  in  debate,  he  could  not 
have  inferred  that  the  motion  involved 
that  question  at  all ;  but  were  the  people 
of  England  to  be  told,  that  their  grievances 
were  not  to  be  inquired  into,  because  it 
might  raise  a  question  on  the  currency? 
And  were  the  poor  distressed  hand-loom 
weavers  to  rest  satisfied  with  being  told 
they  were  suffering  severe  distress,  which 
could  not  be  removed  because  they  had  to 
comjjete  with  power-looms  ?  If  he  thought 
power-looms  were  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress— ^he  and  his  partners  had  nearly 
1,000  of  them — if  it  could  be  shown  they 
caused  tbe  distress,  he  should  like  to  see 
them  all  broken  to  pieces  to-morrow; — 
but  they  were  not  the  cause,  for  anything, 
calculated,  like  machinery,  to  facilitate 
and  increase  production,  was  a  blessing  to 
any  people,  if  the  things  produced  were 
properly  distributed.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  cause  such  a  distribution 
to  be  made ;  and  if  he  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  relief  of  public  distresses 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  Legislature, 
he  would  take  his  hat  and  walk  away, 
and  not  come  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's  again.  The  labouring  people 
were  in  deep  distress — there  was  a  cause 
for  it,  and  if  the  King's  servants  could  not 
find  a  remedy  for  it,  they  were  not  fit  to 
fill  the  benches  they  occupied;  and  he 
would  tell  them  that  they  could  not  fill 
them  long.     But  who  were  they  that  had 


brought  the  industrious  people  into  thif 
extreme  distress?  It  was  not  the  new 
Members  of  this  House,  but  it  was  those 
who  had  been  the  legislators  for  yean. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  right  hon. 
the  member  for  Tamworth,  the  right  hon. 
the  member  for  Essex,  and  others,  "not 
right  honourable  said  some  one."]  Well,  not 
right  hon.  then ;  he  was  apt  to  make 
mistakes  of  this  sort,  being  a  new  Member. 
His  training  had  been  at  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  loom,  and  not  at  the  college 
and  the  courts ;  and  he  thought  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  on  that  account.  Yes,  it  was  from 
those  gentlemen,  who,  by  a  longtrain  of  mis- 
rule, had  bnmght  on  the  distress,  that  he 
demanded  a  remedy.  The  hon.  member 
for  Essex  told  the  House  that  there  was 
great  distress  in  France  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  it  was  vain  to 
expect  relief  fiom  it  here.  What !  were 
the  people  of  England,  who  produced 
more  than  was  requisite  to  make  them  all 
well  off,  to  be  told  that,  because  distress 
existed  in  France,  and  on  the  Continent, 
they  were  to  suffer  distress  too?  He 
would  carry  the  hon.  Member  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  refer  him  to  a  people  there 
— a  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  too— 
and  ask  him  how  it  was,  that  a  common 
labourer  there,  who  did  not  produce  more 
than  a  common  labourer  in  England — ^how 
it  was  that  for  a  week's  labour  he  could 
get  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour,  weighing 
196  lbs.,  while  the  English  labourer  could 
not  get  more  than  seventy-two  lbs. ;  and 
why  the  weavers  there  could  get  three 
times  as  much  flour  for  their  labour  as  his 
}KK)r  weavers  got  ?  It  was  because  they 
were  heavily  taxed,  and  the  Americans  were 
not.  Yes,  it  was  this  taking  away  in  taxes 
from  those  who  labour  and  giving  it  to 
those  who  do  not  labour,  which  was  the 
cause  of  this  distress.  And  would  the 
Reformed  House,  from  which  so  mnch 
was  expected,  tell  the  people  of  England 
that  the  cause  of  their  distress  should  not 
be  inquired  into,  and  that  no  remedy  could 
be  applied  ?  But  it  was  said,  the  distress 
was  confined  to  one  class.  He  would  tell 
the  House  that  it  was  not  the  labouring 
people  only  who  were  suffering,  but  those 
who  employed  them  were  sinking  with 
them,  amidst  unprecedented  and  increasing 
production  too.  Those  in  the  cotton  trade 
had  nearly  trebled  their  production  since 
the  close  of  the  war :  in  that  year  the  con- 
sumption was  6,000  bags  of  cotton  a-week  j 
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in  1824*,  it  was  11,000;  and  in  1832  it 
was    17»000.       For    manufacturing     the 
11^000  bags  a-wcek^  consumed  in  1824 
(whether  it  was  made  into  fust  inns.  7^-, 
calico>     72,9.,     power     loom     cialico,     or 
water-twist,   four  leading   articles  in  the 
cotton  trade),  the  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen  received  a    less   sum  of  money 
than  they  did  for  the  (),()0()  in  181 T),  and 
they  received  still  less   for  nianufacturin«r 
the  17,000  bags  a-week  in  the  year  18.'I2. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kssex  had  told  the 
House,  which  was  true,   that  money,  as  a 
mere  measure  of  commodities,  did  not  alter 
the  real  value  of  these  manufactures.  I  low 
came  it,  then,  that  he,  who  was  a  manu- 
facturer, and  his  poor  weavers,  to  pay  taxes 
liad  now  to  produce  three  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture,  one  of  which  would  pay 
the  same  suni  in  taxes  at  the  close  of  the 
war?      How    was  that.**      Was  it  just."^ 
Was  it  reasonable?     There  liad  been  no 
loans  contracted  since  the  war,  no  increase 
of  national  debt,  and  yet  they  were  thus 
dealt   with.       This,   then,   accounted   for 
the    distress — they   had   three    things  or 
three  days'  labour  instead  of  one  to  give  in 
payment  of  taxes ;  they  had  thus  lost  two 
thirds  of  their  labour — and  where  was  it 
gone  to?   What  had  become  of  it?     What 
they  had  lost,  somebody  had  gained.     He 
had  heard  a  great  deal  said  by  diilcTciit 
persons,  since   he  came  into  that   House, 
alM)ut  the  protection  thai  should  be  given 
tc»    proi)erty,  and  no  one  had  urged  this 
more  strongly  than  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Tarn  worth.     That  was    what    he  re- 
quired ;    he   asked   no  more ;     and   if  the 
noble     Lord    and    those  who  acted   with 
him  would   grant    tliat,  he  and  his   poor 
weavers  would    not  complain  of   distress. 
But  they  were  not  ])rotected  ;  their  labour, 
their  pn)})erty,  was   tiikon   from  them,  by 
increased    und    unbearahle   taxation,    in  a 
threefol'l  proportion  to  vvliat  it  w;ks  at  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  given  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment  to  fundlioldcrs,  placemen,  pensioners, 
sinecurists,    and  all  wlio   lived  upon    the 
taxes  and  llxed-nioney  incomes — who  now 
had  three  articles  ol'  manufacture  for  the 
sum   that  would    formerly  buy  them  but 
one.    He  asked,  then,  was  there  no  remedv 
to  be  found  for  our  distress  in  this  lleforni- 
ed    House   of   Commons?      Would  they 
not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  suiferings 
of  the  j)cople  ?     They  had  expected  great 
benefits    would  result    from   a    Refonned 
Parliament — they  had    for    two  or   three 
years,    waited   patiently  for   this  reform; 
and,  if  their  cx^xictations  were  not  fulfilled. 


if  they  found  that  justice  was  denied  to 
them,  he  trembled  for  the  consequences* 

Mr.  Pease  observed,  that  the  task  which 
they  would  have  to  impose  upon  the  pro- 
posed Committee  would  be  almost  Hercu- 
lean, and  he  should  not  feel  inclined  to 
support  the  motion  merely  on  abstract 
principles.  If  the  Committee  were  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  economists,  of  one 
particular  sect,  he  should  oppose  it ;  but 
the  cry  against  former  Parliaments  hod 
been,  that  they  did  not  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country.  Were  the  Refonned 
House  of  Commons,  then,  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  go  into  a  Committee  to  in. 
quire  into  a  subject  of  so  much  interest 
to  their  constituents  ?  If  they  did  refuse, 
the  country  would  thinks  and  would  think 
justly,  that  there  was  no  disposition  in 
that  House  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people  in  this  Parliament  any  more 
than  in  former  Parliaments.  He  believed 
that  a  Committee  of  the  nature  proposed 
would  collect  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  would  probably  bring  forward 
some  very  im]X)rtant  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.  He  was  certainly  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  better,  if  the 
motiim  were  withdrawn,  and  put  into  a 
different  shape:  but  he  would  never 
refuse  an  inquiry  into  those  distresses, 
which  were  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
great  and  grievous,  and  he  feared  almost 
overwhelming. 

Mr.  WarhurUm  said,  that  if  he  thought, 
by  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to 
make,  he  should  delay  for  ever  so  short  a 
period  tlie  commencement  of  the  business 
in  the  Committee  ujxm  the  Irish  Disturb- 
ances' Bill,  he  .should  sit  down  immediately. 
Tlie  present  discussion  was  the  most  de- 
sultory which  he  had  witnessed  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  Parliament.  WTien 
a  motion  of  a  similar  nature  had  been 
pro])o.«»ed  on  a  former  occiu«ion,  during  a 
former  Administration,  it  had  been  argued 
against  such  an  inquirj',  that  it  would  not 
lead  to  any  practical  good.  On  the  same 
ground  he  would  vote  against  the  inquiry 
at  present,  because  he  not  only  considered 
that  it  would  lead  to  no  practical  good,  but 
that  it  would  produce  much  practical  evil, 
and  would  greatly  iuigment  the  distress,  to 
relieve  which  was  its  professed  object.  If 
the  Motion  were  carried,  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Administration  to 
quit  oiHce  to-morrow.  The  House  of 
Connmms  itself  was  the  projicr  Committee 
for  inquiring  into  the  grievances  of  the 
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country.  If  any  Gentleman  eoniidered 
that  there  was  any  particular  grievance 
which  deserved  to  he  inquired  into,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  state  his  reasons  to  the 
House,  and  it  was  then  for  them  to  grant 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
grievance.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
memher  for  the  county  of  Durham,  that 
the  task  of  such  a  Committee  would  indeed 
be  Herculean.  He  thought  that  this 
House  would  never  make  itself  a  purty  to 
so  monstrous  a  system  of  injustice  as  that 
of  being  instrumental  in  breaking  all 
contracts  entered  into  for  the  last  lifteen 
years,  merely  because  a  similar  injustice 
had  been  committed  at  two  former  periods 
— and  because  the  currency  value  had 
been  depreciated  in  1797,  and  enhanced  in 
1819,  the  Reformed  Parliament  would 
not  surely  |say,  that  it  ought  to  be  depre- 
ciated in  1833.  The  greatest  injustice 
would  be  perpetrated  by  a  change  which 
would  break  contracts  to  an  extent  much 
larger  even  than  the  former  violation  of 
them.  If  the  Legislature  were  to  agree 
to  any  such  proposition,  then  he  would 
say,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  alluded  to  by  an  hon.  Gentleman 
the  other  evening,  Let  ''discord  reign." 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  revolutionary 
measure,  and  would  be  destructive  of  the 
foundation  of  aU  property. 

Mr.  O'Cojinell  said,  that  as  long  as  he 
conceived  there  was  a  prosjxfct  of  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Bill,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the 
discussion  ;  but  as  there  appeared  to  be  no 
chance  of  doing  so  tliat  night,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  could  not  reconcile 
it  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  question  before  the  House. 
That  question  resolved  itself  into  this — 
would  the  Government,  or  would  they  not, 
allow  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the 
country  ?  That  was  the  single  question 
before  the  House,  and,  he  would  say,  was 
the  sole  prevailing  motive  which  induced 
the  people  to  insist  on  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  now  most  anxious  that 
such  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and 
that  without  delay  ;  and  if  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  falling  in  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  than  thattlie  concession  would 
jjive  them  satisfaction,  that  surelv  was 
reason  enough.  Did  the  Government 
deny  that  distress  existed?  If  so,  inquiry 
would,  in  their  estimation  at  least,  be 
beneficial.  Did  they  decline  to  make  the 
denial?     No;  whence,  then,  the  opposi- 


tion to  inquiry  ?  They  could  not  deny  that 
great  distress  existed  throughout  the  counr 
try.  It  was  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  distress  was  to  be  found  in 
England,  while  Ireland,  it  was  certain, 
was  overwhelmed  with  it.  A  complete 
case  for  inquiry  had  been  made  out ;  and 
what  was  the  ground  for  opposing  the 
inquiry  ?  That,  forsooth,  it  would  be  use- 
less— that  it  was  inexpedient — that  it  would 
prmluce  mischief.  But  why  would  inquiry 
produce  mischiefs  Because  it  would 
generate  delusive  hopes.  Indeed!  But 
would  the  absence  of  inquiry  tend  to 
discourage  the  growth  of  delusive  hopes? 
Inquiry  would  surely  rather  have  a  contrary 
tendency,  and  that  would  be,  to  disiilay  the 
delusive  character  of  those  expectations, 
and  thus  to  destroy  them.  His  opinion 
was,  that  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
would  neglect  their  duty  if  they  r^fus^ 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  distress  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  done  to  lessen,  to  mitigate,  or  to 
remedy  it.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Bridport,  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
question,  had  stated  but  half  the  c^se. 
The  contracts  to  which  he  had  alluded 
existed  during  a  period  of  the  greatesl; 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  in  Ireland 
more  mischief  had  been  done  by  enhancing 
the  currency  than  could  have  been  efiecteS 
by  any  social  revolution.  That  enhance, 
ment  had,  in  fact,  made  Ireland  a  debtor 
country.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland 
was,  that  so  many  of  the  landed  proprietors 
resided  out  of  the  country.  The  tenants 
with  whom  thev  had  made  contracts  were, 
by  the  change  of  the  currency,  actually 
paying  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they 
bargained  to  pay,  and  they  coukl  get  no 
relief.  He  knew  seveial  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  in  this  res})ect,  which  were  all  to 
be  traced  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  currency.  The  great  thing  was  to 
put  labour  in  motion ;  to  increase  the 
generator  of  labour.  Now,  they  would  do 
that,  if  they  extended  tlie  currency  so  as  to 
reach  labour  in  all  its  various  and  minute 
branches.  If  a  backwoodsman  in  America 
were  to  determine  not  to  cut  down  a  tree 
except  with  an  axe  of  gold,  he  would  be 
treated  as  a  madman,  because  he  was  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  generator  of  labour. 
But  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  this  country,  they  had  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  generator  of  labour.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  upon  that  subject, 
however,  an  inc^uiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
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into  it^  to  ascertain  the  balance  of  good  or 
evil  which  might  result  from  any  change. 
At  a  time  when  the  empire  was  in  such 
great  distress,  when  one  limb  of  it  was 
convulsed,  and  desolation  and  poverty 
stalked  through  the  land,  was  it  not  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  a  Reformed  Parliament 
to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  remedy, 
ine  evils  so  deplorable  ?  He  was  proud  of 
a  Reformed  Parliament  which  had  acquired 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielden) 
one  of  a  class  of  sufferers  which  he 
so  well  knew  how  to  describe.  That 
was  a  most  useful  class  :  and  it  was  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  the  country,  that 
from  that  labouring  class  a  man  might 
raise  himself  to  the  highest  station  in 
society.  The  Representative  of  that  valua- 
ble class,  the  presence  of  that  hon.  Member, 
ought  to  be  an  additional  motive  to  the 
House  for  appointing  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  views,  and 
that  the  Committee  might  refute  him  if  he 
were  in  error,  or  concur  with  him  if  his 
opinions  should  appear  to  be  just. 

Mr.  Harvey  wished  to  say  a  few  words, 
in  order  that  the  vote  which  he  was  about 
to  give  might  not  be  mistaken.  To  oppose 
a  motion  which  had,  for  its  object,  an 
inquiry  into  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes,  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of 
disregarding  what  every  man  must  feel 
was  a  subject  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
attention.  But  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  ought  to  have  brought  forward 
his  Motion  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  just  thus  to  place 
Members  in  a  false  position.  No  one  but 
the  hon.  Member  himself  could  have 
anticipated  this  sudden  introduction  of  one 
of  the  largest  questions  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  could  be  directed,  and 
on  which  every  one  ought  to  prepare  his 
mind  before  he  took  a  part  in  its  considera- 
tion. He  opposed  the  Motion  because  its 
effect  would  be,  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  the  shoulders  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. No  roan  was  more  sensible  than  he 
was  of  the  depth  of  the  general  distress, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means 
for  its  relief.  But  while  all  agreed  on 
that  point,  no  one  could  doubt  the  mode  in 
which  the  relief  should  be  aflTorded.  The 
evil  was  the  magnitude,  and  still  more  the 
unequal  character,  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  He  should  be  sorry,  therefore, 
to  acquiesce  in  a  Motion,  which  would 
divert  from  his  Majesty's  Government  their 
responnUlity  on  that  point,    He  wished 


first  to  see  the  noble  Lord^s  buAgety'  and  tb 
see  what  relief  he  was  prepared  to  afSn^y 
both  by  the  remission  of  ta^^ti'Wi  mnd  hj 
the  introduction  of  changes  into  that  which 
remained.  For,  he  repeated,  it  was  not 
more  the  burthen  than  the  inequality  of 
taxation  which  was  oppressive.  After  the 
taxes  which  bore  partially  had  been  modi- 
fied, and  after  the  most  rigid  economy  had 
been  enforced  in  every  minute  department 
of  the  public  expenditure,  then  further  re- 
lief must  be  obtained  by  the  remiaaion  of 
taxes  bearing  on  industry,  and  the  subBti- 
tution  of  a  well-graduated  Property-tax. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  currency,  that 
was  the  greatest  fallacy  conceivable. 
There  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country; 
all  that  was  wanted  was  a  mode  of  apply- 
ing it.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the 
money  was  in  heaps  and  aiasses.  There 
was  but  little  scattered  over  the  country  ; 
but  it  had  been  drifted,  as  if  by  accident, 
into  large  shoals.  The  way  to  diipene  it, 
was,  to  make  those  contribute  the  moat  by 
taxation  who  were  possessed  of  the  great- 
est means  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  of  all  the  argif. 
ments  against  the  Motion,  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridport,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  most  extraordinary — ^namely,  that  if 
the  House  consented  to  go  into  the  in- 
quiry, his  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
bound  to  abandon  their  places.  That  was 
an  extraordinary  argument  indeed,  to  be 
used  by  an  independent  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  appointment  of 
the  proposed  Committee  had  been  opposed 
by  the  same  line  of  argument  which  had 
been  urged  on  all  former  occasions  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  inquiry  was  always 
too  general,  or  too  particular.  Some  said, 
that  there  was  no  definite  object ;  others 
that  there  was  a  definite  ol^ect,  but  that  it 
was  an  erroneous  one.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  the  House  refused,  to 
agree  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham.  For  that  Motion  he 
should  certainly  vote ;  not  that  he  bound 
himself  to  adopt  that  hon.  Member's  par- 
ticular opinions,  but  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  great  distress,  and  that  the  causes 
of  that  distress  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Tooke :  Intending  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Committee  as  on  an  abstract  propo- 
sition, I  would  wish  to  guard  my  vote  by 
stating  that  I  differ  entirely  fmm  the 
avowed  collateral  and  ulterior  motives  of 
the  hon.  Mover.  I  know,  however,  that 
distress  exists ;  {  believe  thfi^' the  people'itf 
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England  expect  from  us  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  it ;  I  am  sure  they  are  en- 
titled to  that  inquiry^  and  having  perfect 
confidence  in  their  good  sense,  I  feel 
assured  that  they  will  he  satisfied  with  a 
well  conducted  investigation^  and  an  honest 
report  of  the  result. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  158;  Noes 
192:  Majority  34. 

List  of  the  Noes. 
Abercromby,  Hon.  J.     Gladstone,  W.  E. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Althorp,  Viscoant 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Alherley,  A. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  A. 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Benett,  J. 
Bernal,'  R. 
Brougham,  W. 
Brougham,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Bulleel,  J.  C. 
Burdelt,  Sir  F. 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chaytor,  Sir  W. 


Gore,  M. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R. 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C, 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  R. 
Grey,  Hon.  Colonel 
Gronow,  Capt.'R.  H. 
Grote,  G. 
liaise,  J. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hn.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Home,  Sir  W. 
Howard,  Hon.  F.  G, 
Ingestre,  Lord 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  Sir  I.  V. 
Keane,  Sir  R. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 


Peter,  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rice,  Hon.  T.  S. 
Ridley,  Sir  M*  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Ro  harts,  A.  W. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Romilly,  E. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,Rt.Hn.Ld.J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scott,  E.  D. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  Hon.  R.  S. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Spencer,  Hon.  F. 
Stanley,lU.  Hn.E.G. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 


Stewart,  Sir  M.  S.     ■ 
Stewart,  £. 
Stewart,  R. 
Stnitt,  £. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomson,  Rt.Hn .  C.P. 
Todd,  R. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  G.  J. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Walter,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wedgwood,  T. 
Weyland,  R. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitmorc,  W.  W, 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wynn,  Rt.  Hn.  C.  W. 
Wyndham,  WaiUiam 

Telleu. 
Duncannon 


List  of  the  Ayes* 


Chetwynd,Capt.VV.F.     King,  Bolton 
Chichester,  Lord  A.        Lamb,  lion.  G. 
Clements,  Lord 


Clive,  E.  B. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Curteis,  H. 
Curteis,  IL  B. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  J.  H. 
Dashwood,  G.  II. 
Davies,  Lieut.-Col. 
Divett,  E. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Diindas,  Capt.  D. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Elliot,  Hon.  Captain 
Evans,  NV. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 


Lamont,  N. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Littleton,  E.  J. 
Loch,  J. 

Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Maberly,  Col.  W.L. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Marsland,  T. 
Maxwell,  J.  W. 
Mild  may,  P.  St.  J. 
Milton,  Viscount 
Morrison,  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
MuUins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Nicholl,  J. 

O'Callaghan,  Hon.  C. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Ord,  W.  11. 


Eazakerley,  J.  N. 

Ferguson,  Gen.  Sir  R.    Ormelie,  Earl  of 

Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R.       Oswald,  J. 

Fleming,  Admiral 

Forester,IIon.G.C.W. 

Forster,  C.  S. 

Foulkes,  Sir  M. 

Gaskell,  J.  M. 

Gisborne,  T. 
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Palmerston,  Viscount 
Peel,  Rt.  lion.  Sir  R. 
Pelham,Hn.C.A.W. 
Pendarves,  Ji.  W. 
Perrin,  L. 
Petre,  Hod.  E. 


ENGLAND. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Astley,  Sir  J. 
Attwood,  M. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Beauclerk,  Major  A. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C,  F, 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Bish,  T. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Brigstrick,  W.  P. 
Briggs,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  I. 
Brodie,  Captain 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  W. 
Calvert,  N. 
Cayley,  Sir  G. 
Cay  ley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel  T. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clayton,  Col.  W.  R. 
Cobbett,  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Dare,  R.  W.  R. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  J. 
Dawson,  E.  S, 
Dilwyn,  L.  W. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Etwall,  R.  ' 
Faithfull,  G. 
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Feilden,  J. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
FentoD^  J. 
Fenton,  Captain  L. 
Fryer,  R. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hyett,  W.  H. 
Ingham,  R. 
James,  W. 
Kemp,  T. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  £. 
Lister,  C. 
Locke,  W. 

Lygon,  Hon.Col.H.B. 
Mills,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P, 
Pryroe,  G.  . 

Rickford,  W. 
Rippon,  C. 
Robinson,  Gt  R. 
Russell,  C. 
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Sanford^E.  A.   . 
Scholefield^  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Seale,  J.  H. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Simeon,  Sir  R, 
Skipwith,  Sir  G. 
Staveley,  J.  K. 
Tooke,  W. 
Torrenfy  Colonel 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trelawney,  W.  L.  S, 
Trevor,  lion.  R. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynle,  C.  J.  K. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wason,  R. 
Watkins,  L.  V. 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wijfney,  J.  N. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  Col.  G. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Windham,  W.  H, 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Yorke,  Captain  C.  P. 
Young,  G.  T. 

SCOTLAND. 

Arbuthnot,  General 
Colqnhoun,  J.  C. 
Dunlop,  Captain  J. 
Ewing,  J. 
Ferguson,  Captain 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  Captain  W. 
Halliburton,  Hon.  D. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hay,  Colonel  L. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 


Oswald,  R.  Am 
Ross,  H* 

Sharpe,  General  M- 
Sinclair^  G. 
Wallace,  R. 

IRELAND. 

Baldwin,  II. 
Barron,  W. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Dobbs,  C,  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Gal  way,  J.  M. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Lalor,  P. 
Lambert,  H. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Martin,  T. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
GConnell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
0*Conliell,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Stewart,  Sir  H. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talbot,  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 


Religious  Toleration.]  The  Sdici' 
tor  General,  having  presented  a  Petition 
from  Dudley,  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  signed  by  several  thousand  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that  plac«,  praying  that  such 
an  ecclesiastical  reform  may  be  devised  as 
that  every  religious  sect  shall  be  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  adhe- 
rents; petitions  from  the  Methodists  (of 
the  new  connexion)  of  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Dudley,  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  Wolver- 
hampton^ and  of  Temple-street  Meeting, 
house,  Bilston,  complaining  of  the  various 
grievances  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  at  present  subjected,  and  praying  to  be 
relieved  therefrom;  and  a  petition  from 
Dudley,  signed  by  several  clergymen  and 
many  of  the  inhabitant <t,  belonging  to 
different  religious  persuasions,  praying  for 
the  removal  of  all  civil  disabilities  affecting 
the  Jewt-*-iBid,  that  although  it  had  been 


usual,  of  late,  inpreaentixig  petition^  xabnij 
to  state  the  substance  of  wfa,  md  tomovf 
that  they  be  laid  upon  the  TaUe— <9QMdsrv 
ing  the  importance  of  theiie  petitMm^  he 
hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  with 
a  few  observations  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
grievances  of  which  thej  camplained*  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiment*  that 
men  of  one  religious  persuasion  sfaoidd  not 
be  taxed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  wor- 
ship of  another.  For  that  reason  he  thought 
Dissenters  justly  protested  against  the  paj. 
ment  of  Church-rates.  Churdi-rates  were  a 
tax  —a  forcible  contribution  of  a  portion  of  a 
man's  own  property  to  a  public  purpose.  Many 
of  his  constituents  were  Dissenters  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  who  build  and  repair 
their  own  chapeLs,  and  maintain  their  own 
pastors.  Why  should  they  be  taxed  to 
build  or  repair  another  place  of  worship  of 
which  they  made  no  use,  or  to  defray  the 
expense  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  he 
looked  upon  with  reverence,  hot  whidi 
they  might  regard  as  anti*«!riptiinl  cr 
idolatrous  ?  Some  of  his  most  respectable 
constituents  were  Quakers.  Was  it  eoiK 
sistent  with  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
liberality  of  the  a^,  that,  at  the  peril  of 
their  goods  being  seirod  and  sold,  or  what 
was  worse,  being  cited  in  the  Ecdea- 
astical  Court,  they  must  pay  a  pact  of 
their  substance  to  adorn  altiir.pieoeay  to 
procure  surplices,  and  to  administer  sacra. 
ments  which  they  (however  erroneously) 
conceive  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.^ 
Although  connected  with  his  Majes^s 
Government,  he  was  speaking  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  Parliament;  and  in 
that  capacity  he  could  not  help 
an  earnest  wish,  that  as  Vestry- 
Churchf-ratcs  were  to  be  abolished  in  Ire* 
land,  so  they  might  speedily  be  for 
abolished  in  England.  He  knew  no 
why  the  Protestant  Dissenter  in  En^nd 
should  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  Ca- 
tholic Dissenter  in  Irehmd ;  and  he  did  trust 
that  the  petitioners  were  not  less  entitled 
to  redress  because  they  had  not  hitherto  re- 
sorted to  insurrection  or  violence  to  show 
their  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  they  en- 
dured. Another  subject  of  complaint  which 
he  could  testify  to  be  extremely  well  found- 
ed, was  the  want  of  a  register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  including  the  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom.  Pedigree  was 
not  matter  of  religion,  but  exclusively  con- 
nected with  civil  rights.  At  present  there 
was  no  register  of  births,  and  the  register 
of  baptisms  was  confined. to  chiUraa  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.    1^ 
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compelling  Dissenteretobemarriedaccord- 
ing  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church  (in  itself  considered  a  grie? ance), 
there  was  a  register  of  marriages,  except  of 
Quakers  and  Jews;  but  there  was  no  re- 
gister of  deaths;  and  the  register  of  burials, 
like  that  of  births,  was  confined  to  the 
Established  Church.  If  any  record  was 
kept  of  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials,  in 
a  dissenting  meeting-house,  it  was  treated 
with  scorn,  and  not  admitted  as  evidence  in 
any  court  of  justice.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  there  was  any  question  of  pedi- 
gree in  a  family  of  Dissenters,  the  greatest 
difficulties  were  felt  in  establishing  it,  and 
parties  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  just 
inheritance.  This  subject  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention^  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  lend  his  best  assistance  to  find  out 
an  efiectual  remedy  for  such  crying  evils. 
He  would  now  only  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  House  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  petition  he  had  the  honour  to  present 
in  favour  of  the  Jews.  He  most  heartily 
concurred  in  the  opinions  it  expressed;  and 
he  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  it  was  signed  by 
those  who  were  not  indifierent  to  religion, 
but  who,  like  himself,  were  sincere  believers 
in  the  Christian  revelation,  and  earnestly 
wished  that  its  doctrines  might  be  speedily 
embraced  by  the  whole  community  of  man- 
kind.  He  thought  that  the  withholding  of 
civil  rights  for  religious  belief  was  persecu- 
tion,  and  that  persecution  never  promoted 
the  propagation  of  the  true  faith.  He  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
and  an  honourable  body  of  men  to  which 
he  belonged  from  a  charge  lately  preferred 
in  his  absence  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham.  He  accused  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  of  improper  conduct,  in  call- 
ing a  Jew  to  the  I3ar.  They  did,  in  the 
last  term,  call  a  Jew  to  the  Bar,  and  it  was 
their  unanimous  act,  after  greatdeliberation 
— there  being  present  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of  England,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Bankniptcy,  the  Attorney  General, 
about  twelve  King's  Counsel,  and  the 
humble  individuaiwho  had  then  the  honour 
to  address  them ;  and  he  was  proud  to  think 
that  he  took  an  active  part  in  that  discus- 
sion, and  had  some  share  in  showing  the 
propriety  of  thedetermination  atwhich  they 
arrived.  They  found  that  the  Legislature 
had  imposed  no  such  disability  upon  a  per- 
son professing  the  Jewish  religion,  as  that 
he  should  not  be  called  to  the  Bar;  and  as 
the  individual  in  question  had  received  a 
liberal  education  and  was  of  unimpeached 


character,  they  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  duty  if  they  had  not  per- 
mitted him  to  exercise  that  profession  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Mr.  Petre  was  much  gratified  at  hearing 
the  liberal  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  respecting 
Protestant  Dissenters ;  but  there  was  one 
grievance  which  pressed  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  which  was  at  least  equal  in 
importance  to  any  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  adverted  to ;  he  al- 
luded to  the  law  which  rendered  a  marriage 
between  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  in- 
valid, and  of  which  unprincipled  men  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  to  bastardize  a 
whole  family.  He  had  petitions  to  present 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Boston  had  given  notice,  and 
whenever  that  motion  was  brought  forward, 
it  should  receive  his  warmest  support. 
Every  place  appropriated  to  religious 
worship  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes  of  every  description ;  for  he  held  it 
to  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  interpose 
even  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
those  who  wished  to  worship  Ood.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  constituents 
were  Dissenters,  who  looked  anxiously  ibr 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  operated  so 
unjustly  towards  them. 

Mr.  Richard  Pottery  as  a  Dissenter. 
begged  to  offer  his  most  gracious  thanks  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  him- 
self towards  that  important  and  influential 
body,  the  Dissenters.  The  Speech  of  the 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  received  in 
the  country  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
entire  body  of  Dissenters  would  feel  the 
greatest  gratitude  to  him.  The  circum- 
stance detailed  respecting  the  admission 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
gave  him  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure,  and 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  legal 
profession.  He  much  regretted  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  At  one 
time  the  hon.  Gentleman  entertained  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Unitarians, 
to  whom  it  was  his  happiness  and  privi- 
lege to  belong ;  but  the  hon.  Member's 
acquaintance  with  his  colleague,  who  also 
was  a  Unitarian,  had,  he  hoped,  con- 
vinced him  that  Unitarians  could  be  good 
masters,  kind  friends,  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  good  citizens. 
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967  Observance  of  the  Sabbath--  {COMMONS} 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  opposed  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  hoped  never  to 
Bee  the  English  Legislature  other  than  a 
Christian  one,  which  it  would  be  the 
moment  a  Jew  became  a  Member  of  that 
House. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 


PetitionM. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  22,  1833. 

MiKims.]  Petitions  preiented.  By  the  Bishop  of  London, 
by  the  Bishop  of  LicHriELD,  by  the  Earl  of  Rowlyn, 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebbrt,  trom  a  great  many  Places, 
•--fbr  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the 
Bishop  of  London,  firom  two  I^rishes  of  the  Metropolis, 
tax  a  Measure  to  Regulate  the  Hours  of  Employing  Chil- 
dren in  Factories. — By  Earl  Cawdor,  from  Nairn ;  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Rodkn,  ttatn  Cumbernauld  and  other  Placet 
In  Scotland,— against  the  Existing  System  of  Church 
Patronage  in  Scotland.— By  Earl  Cawdor,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  LicBriBLD,  firom  sc^-eral  Places,  against  Negro 
Starery. — ^By  the  Bishop  of  LicHriiLD,  from  a  great 
many  Places,  against  the  Beer  Act.— By  the  Earl  of 
RoDKN,  flrom  six  Places  in  Ireland,  ag^nst  the  proposed 
Measure  of  Church  Reform  (Ireland). 


md  by  Mr.  G.  J.  UsATBCon,  ikom  •  Dbbittsf  ] 
rhire*  againit  the  Aneiied  Taxw..  By  Sir  Jam  Mas- 
well*  flrom  Palflfly»  fbr  s  RfldnflHoB  of  Htm  8mp  Dotf 
on  IndcBtnna  of  Appnntloadiipt  wbA  ftom  At  Btanl^ 
loom  Weavers  of  Sloiidioufe»  ftir  a  Bond  of  TrwW 
By  Mr.  J.  E.  Stanlxy,  flrom  certain  Soap  Mimflwtiiwn, 
for  a  Repeal  or  Rednetion  of  tfaa  Daly  an  8aip^-*iBy  Sir 
Join  Mazvsll,  ftom  thrse  Plaeei  In  SaoClaBd,aa4  tam 
Mr.  RouRT  PxROUBOii,  from  Dyit  asrinif  tbm  pntmX 
System  of  Churdi  Patronage  (Soodaiid).— By  Mr.  Wiuoa 
Paitbn.  Mr.  Wiluam  Pana,  Mr.  Paiaib  aDdbylb. 
RoBun-  Palmbb,  from  teveial  Plaeab  ^gaiMt 
Act. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  22,   1833. 

MiNUTsa.]  Papen  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Alder* 
man  Wood,  an  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Spirits  im- 
ported, from  Scotland  and  Ireland  tvom  October  IM'i, 
with  tfie  Amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon:  also  of  the 
Quantity  of  Spirits  on  hand  at  difRnrent  periods  during  the 
years  1832,  and  1835 :  also  aa  Account  of  the  Duty  paid  in 
the  United  Kii^om  on  all  sorts  of  Tobacco. 

BOIs.  Read  a  first  time :— Police  Offices,  London  \  and  Pay- 
ment of  Debts. — Read  a  second  time: — Public  Revenue 
(Scotland);  Small  Debt  Court  (Scotland).— Read  a  third 
time : — Sugar  Duties. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  R.  Palmer,  from  Wantage; 
by  Mr.  Harcourt,  flrom  Chipping  Norton,  and  Dulcin- 
field;  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Stanley,  Kir  John  Maxwbll,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Lord  Waterpark, 
flrom  several  Places, — ^for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. — By 
Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  from  Bcrluhire,  Wantage,  and 
other  Places;  by  Mr.  Wilson  Pattkn,  from  Bury,  and 
several  other  Places ;  by  Lord  Wiluam  Lennox,  fttnn  a 
Congregation  at  Kensington;  by  Lord  Villi ers,  from 
Honiton:  by  Lord  Waterpark,  from  Norbury,  and 
other  Places;  by  Lord  Molyneux,  from  Southport;  by 
Lord  GRANvrLLR  Somerset,  fl^m  Pontypool,  and  other 
Places;  by  Mr.  Pryme,  from  Cambridge  Town ;  by  Mr. 
William  Peter,  from  Wolvcy  and  Bodmin;  and  by  Mr. 
Hallyburton,  flrom  Kirriemuir, — for  the  Belter  Oliscrv- 
ance  of  the  Sal>bath. — By  Mr.  Hrnrt  Grattan,  from 
Kildaly,  and  other  Places  in  Ireland,  for  the  Atmlition  of 
Tithes,  the  Amendment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws,  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union. — By  Lord  Eabtnor,  flrom  Reigate, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops. — By  Lord 
Stormont,  from  Earstiam,  Norfolk,  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Taxed  Carts. — By  Mr.  Pease,  ttam  South 
Shields,  for  Relief  to  the  Dissenters. — By  Mr.  Prymb, 
flrom  BelAst  and  Newry,  for  the  Substitution  of  a  Solemn 
Affirmation  in  all  C^asea  where  an  Oath  is  now  required  by 
Law. — By  Sir  Robert  Batkhon.  flrom  the  Presbyterian 
Churdi  at  Ballymeny,  against  the  New  System  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Hall,  from  Monmouth,  and 
other  Places:  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  Uom  King's 
Lynn;  by  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  and  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
•■BALD,  from  many  Flaoes  in  Ireland,— against  the  Dia- 
tuibances  (bdaiid)  BfU. — By  Mr.  O.  J.  Heathcotb, 
from  Kirton,  ag^nrt  the  Labourers*  Employment  Act- 
By  Mr.  Seijeaot  Spankib,  from  St.  Luke's,  MMdlcies ; 


Observance  of  the  Sabbath — ^Pe- 
titions.] Mr.  Harcourt  preaeoted  peti- 
tions for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  from  Henley-upon-ThaiDeSy  and 
sixteen  parishes  in  the  southern  diatricts 
of  the  county  of  Oxford.  These  petitiom 
were  signed  by  all  the  ineumbenta  of  the 
various  parishes  from  which  they  had 
emanated,  and  afforded  a  contradiction  to 
the  somewhat  uncharitable  allegations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  that  peti-> 
tions  on  this  subject  originated  from 
worldly,  rather  than  religious,  feelingm. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  desire  of  Uie 
petitioners,  that  the  due  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  secured,  and  he 
did  so,  not  only  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  but  to  increase  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community,  who  had  a  fair  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  Legislature 
from  Sunday  labour. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  had  that  morning 
read  a  pamphlet  published  by  those  who 
wished  for  an  alteration  in  the  laws  re- 
specting the  Sabbath ;  it  was  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular, which  they  sent  about,  having  a 
draft  of  a  petition  attached  to  it»  for  the 
adoption  of  others.  In  this  pamphlet 
they  set  forth  that  the  non-observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  injurious  to  their  trade; 
and  he  wished  the  House  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  for  it  would  be  found  on  exami- 
nation of  all  the  petitions,  that  at  the 
bottom,  the  object  was  to  keep  the  trade 
in  their  own  hands,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  the  most  of  it,  and  prevent 
others  from  selling,  while  they  would 
rather  stay  at  home,  or  enjoy  themselves 
in  any  way  they  pleased.  It  was  clear 
then  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  pounds. 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  not  of  the 
Gospel. 

Mr.  Harcourt,  in  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham, 
said,  that  the  individuals  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  hon.  Member  with  getting 
up  these  petitions  from  worldly  notivca, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  religiooi  penon^ 
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who  acted  firom  the  poreil  motifii.  Be- 
ttdes,  the  iiamber  fk  the  petitfoot  wai  t 
pieof  Att  thece  was  gentrallT  a  f«dfDg.Jii 
the  pablic  mind  that  the  laws  «ii  tfaif 
subject  should  be  rendered  more  efficient: 
the  petitioiis  being  more  in  numbor  than 
on  any  other  tnbject,  except  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  was  his  msh  that  the  Sabbath 
conM  be  established  upon  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  country,  for  then  the 
industrious  classes  would  be(K)me  morally 
and  physically  benefited  by  the  change. 
Those  classes  had  a  fair  claim  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  right  of  enjoying  the  Sab- 
bath by  the  legislature,  without  reference  to 
the  question  as  a  matter  of  conscience* 
As  to  cessation  from  labour,  a  distinction 
should,  of  course,  be  made  as  to  what  were 
or  were  not  works  of  necessity,  but  this 
he  confessed  was  attended  with  consider* 
able  difficulty.  He  thought  much  more 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  example  of 
the  upper  classes,  by  refraining  from 
putting  into  movement  labour  on  the 
Sabbadi-day,  than  by  laws.  And  that  if 
operatives  were  paid  ou  some  other  day 
of  the  week  than  Saturday  it  would  pre- 
vent much  unnecessary  shopping  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Mr.  Cobbett  said,  the  hon.  Member  had 
remarked  that  something  should  be  done 
to  make  the  existing  laws  conformable  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  observing  the  Sab- 
bath in  this  country.  Now,  the  fact  was, 
that  according  to  the  ancient  practice  fairs 
and  markets  were  held  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ;  the  first  law  for  religiously  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  having  been  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  2nd.  So  much  for 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  country,  at 
which  time,  however,  the  people  were 
quite  as  religious  as  at  present.  But  the 
hon.  Member  seemed  to  impute  to  him  a 
desire  to  detract  from  the  motives  of  the 
petitioners  in  stirring  on  this  subject,  as 
though  he  had  originated  the  idea  that 
they  were  animated  by  worldly  motives. 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  they  had  originated 
that'  idea  themselves.  Tbey  had,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  published  a  pamphlet, 
which  they  circulated  with  a  form  of 
petition,  in  the  very  outset  of  which  they 
declared  that  they  sustained  great  injury 
in  consequence  of  others  not  observing 
the  Sabbath  with  so  much  rigidity  as  their 
consciences  dictated  to  them  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  own  observance  of  it  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  great  many  of 

the  persons  who  had  signed  these  serend 


petitions  were  not  sincere,  that  the][.;^faiir 
not  religious;  especially  the  peUtioffm 
who  resided  in  Scotland,  and  of  whoflblif 
had  seen  much.  But  what  could  tte 
House  do?  That,  after  all,  was  the 
thinff.  Why  they  could  do  nothing  that 
would  be  efiectud.  They  could  do 
nothing  to  compel  people  not  to  employ 
their  servants  on  the  Sabbath,  to  restnun 
farmers  from  employing  their  servants,  or 
masters  their  apprentices ;  and  as  to  talk«> 
ing  about  the  example  .of  the  rich,  «^ 
saying  that  ladies  should  not  employ  their 
footmen,  their  coachmen,  or  th^ir  grooms 
— it  was  all  nonsense.  The  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  was  quite  good  enough,  and 
he  was  sure  it  could  not  be  altered  with* 
out  doing  mischief.  .'  , 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  by  no  means  ex* 
pressed  an  opinion  as  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  details  of  the  Bill 
introduced  into  this  House,  but  meraly 
said,  that  if  the  penal  system  were  to  M 
kept  up,  it  would  be  desirable  to  accomw 
modate  the  penalties  to  the  change  in  tha 
value  of  money.  He  was  (u  from  having 
any  puritanical  wishes  to  curtail  the  rs^ 
creation  of  the  poor,  who  certainly,  in 
former  times,  especially  in  the  countiry^ 
enjoyed  much  more  recreatioa  on  the 
Sunday  than  they  now  did.  He  thoilgfat 
that  much  more  might  be  done  by  exam* 
pie  than  by  legislation. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Factories  Commission.]  Mr.  Johm 
Stanley  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Master  Manufacturers  of  Stockport,  pray- 
ing that  further  evidence  might  be  taken 
before  the  Factories'  Bill  was  passed,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  their  character  of  the  impul!ii« 
tions  cast  upon  them  in  the  ex-parie  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and 
admitted  by  him  to  be  4ntended  only  to 
establish  his  views.  He  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  but  could  not  concur 
m  some  of  its  statements.  The  Bill 
brought  in  some  yeiirs  ago  by  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  had  not  had  a  foir  trial,  for  it 
was  confined  in  its  operation  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  factories  of  this  coun- 
try. It  had  not  been  tried  at  all  in  the 
woollen,  the  silk,  or  the  hemp  factories, 
so  that  how  far  it  would  protect  the 
children  employed  was  not  known.  He 
considered  that  the  petitioners  had  made 
out  such  a  case  as  entitled  them  to  have . 
ao  inquiry  either  by  a  Committee  or  9^ 
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Commission.  If  he  thonght  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petiUonen  was  to  stave  off  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  that  was  so 
necessary  as  the  Bill  for  regulating  facto- 
ries, he  would  not  lend  himself  to  it ;  but 
in  his  opinion  it  would  have  quite  the 
contrary  effect. 

Lord  Molyneux  had  been  requested  to 
support  the  petition,  which  he  did  with 
much  pleasure.  He  had  the  honour  of 
representing  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing districts  ;  and  from  his  own  know- 
ledge he  could  state,  that  the  electors  had 
been  much  wronged  in  the  statements  that 
had  gone  forth  to  the  world  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  not  founded 
upon  any  notion  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  on  the  facts  stated  by 
the  manufacturers  themselves;  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  children  were  worked 
twelve  and  more  hours  a-day.  He  would 
take  the  evidence  of  the  medical  men, 
who  were  6f  opinion  that  not  even  adults 
could  with  safety  to  their  health  be  worked 
for  that  period.  Unless  the  manufacturers 
could  alter  that  fact,  he  should  feel  justi- 
fied in  voting  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Phillip  ^owarc?  said,  that  the  manu- 
facturers in  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  connected  (Carlisle)  wished 
for  the  most  rigid  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
feeling  that  a  stigma  had  been  cast  upon 
them  which  had  been  highly  injurious. 
They  had  been  held  up  to  the  reproach 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  they  naturally 
felt  a  desire  to  clear  that  reproach  away. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  alone  had  been 
hitherto  protected  by  the  Legislature ;  but 
the  same  protection  should  extend  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  He  was  by  no  means  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  for  he 
thought,  without  pre-supposing  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  that  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  children's 
labour  were  by  far  too  much. 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  far  better 
that  this  discussion  should  have  been 
postponed  until  the  Motion  came  regularly 
before  them.  Many  Members  in  the  late 
Parliament  had  opposed  even  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  reasons  which  then  actuated  them 
would  induce  them  to  oppose  a  Commis- 
sion; but  he  thought  that  very  few  would 
be  found  to  oppose  the  Bill. 


Mr.  Wilbraham  begged  to  itete,  tbnii 
there  was  not  in  the  Houie  a  mon  aident 
friend  to  any  Bill  which  wef&t  tb  thto#  tlM( 
protecting  arm  Of  thft  law  rottiid  tliote 
children  than  himself,  bat  he  entravted 
the  House  to  look  at  the  pai|)able  iajmitfee 
which  would  be  done  to  the  masttre  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  without  iDqairy,  wad 
without  listening  to  the  coRipleints  of 
tho^e  who  were  to  be  affected  l^  it*  He 
would  not  go  into  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee^  but  he  woald  jott 
remind  the  House,  that  out  of  the  nnmbisr 
of  witnesses  examined,  there  were  ten 
from  Scotland,  two  only  ftt>m  the  iHiole 
county  of  Chester,  and  from  Leeds  aod  its 
neighbourhood  forty-nine. 

Sir  George  PhilUps  stated,  that  since 
this  subject  had  been  under  ditcnssion,  he 
had  obtained  all  the  information  upon 
it  that  he  could.  He  must  say,  that 
he  knew  of  factories  which  had  ezifted 
under  the  present  law  for  thirty  or  ibtty 
years ;  and  from  his  own  obseiratioa 
of  those  factories,  he  could  state  that 
there  were  no  manufacturing  oragricnltnral 
labourers  in  Lancashire,  that  were  in  a 
better  situation  than  the  people  (male  and 
female)  who  were  employed  in  them. 

Mr.  Wilks  rose  to  order.  No  less  than 
nine  Gentlemen  had  addressed  the  Hoaae 
upon  the  presentation  of  this  petition ;  and 
he  felt  quite  certain,  that  if  such  a  course 
were  to  be  adopted,  a  stop  would  tie 
put  altogether  to  the  presentation  of 
petitions. 

Sir  George  Phillips  had  considered 
himself  bound  to  say  a  few  words,  only 
one  side  of  the  question  having  been 
stated  to  the  House.  If  the  Hoate  did 
not  wish  that  he  should  enter  further 
into  the  subject,  he  would  give  way. 
An  hon.  Member  had  stated,  that  no 
evidence  could  be  given  that  the  manner 
in  which  children  worked  in  fieictories  waa 
consistent  with  their  health.  Noir,  he 
would  only  refer  that  hon.  Member  to  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Feilden,  where  he  would 
find  evidence  that  the  children  engaged  In 
that  employment  were  in  a  high  state 
of  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Cobbett  regretted  the  absence  of 
his  hon.  colleague.  He  had  himself  no 
experience  in  the  matter,  no  knowledge  of 
it,  and  no  reasons  to  offer  to  the  Houte ; 
all  that  he  acted  upon  was  authority. 
His  hon.  colleague,  he  bdieved,  wotkud 
up  no   less  than  a  handteddipart  of- 

the  cotton  that  was  imported  iflto  flaf^vrit- 
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He  employed  nearly  2,000  perions,  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  and  a  most  stern 
opponent  of  every  species  of  oppression. 
He  would  add,  that  his  hon.  colleague 
was  averse  from  issuing  the  Commission 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lan- 
cashire, 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Emancipation  of  the  Jews.]  Mr. 
John  Stanley  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Staley  Bridge,  Lan- 
caster, praying  for  a  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Jews  laboured. 
The  petition  was  numerously  signed,  and 
he  trusted  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  the  measure  about  to  be  introduced  on 
the  subject.  Indeed  he  was  sure  there 
would  not,  except  from  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Cobbett).  He  did  not  see 
why  the  Jews  should  not  be  allowed 
the  privileges  which  Christians  possessed, 
as  he  could  confidently  say  his  Majesty 
had  not  in  his  dominions  more  loyal  or 
industrious  subjects. 

Mr.  Cobbett  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  who  said  of  the  Jews  that  they 
were  one  of  the  most  industrious  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  he  could 
prodvice  a  Jew  who  ever  dug,  who  went  to 
plough,  or  who  ever  made  his  own  coat  or 
his  own  shoes,  or  who  did  anything  at  all, 
except  get  all  the  money  he  could  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  that  as  the 
chief  objection  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  to  the  Jews  was,  that  they  were 
blasphemers,  and  as  the  hon.  Member  in  a 
former  part  of  his  life  condemned  Tom 
Paine  as  a  blasphemer,  and  yet  afterwards 
assisted  at  his  apotheosis,  by  bringing  over 
his  bones  to  this  country,  he  trusted  yet 
to  see  him  change  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Cobbett:  After  the  personal  attack 
which  was  just  now  made  upon  me  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  has  accused 
me  of  having  formerly  represented  Mr. 
Paine  as  a  blasphemer,  and  of  having 
latterly  done  something  which  would  imply 
that  I  entertained  a  far  different  belief. 
Now,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life- 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten :  I  rise  to  order.  Sir, 
for  I  do  not  see  how  this  applies  to  the 
present  petition. 

The  Speaker:  What  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  is  saying  certainly  does  not 


apply  to  the  present  petition ;  but  it 
has  been  the  usual  practice  to  afford  any 
Member  who  has  had  a  charge  brought 
against  him  personally  an  opportunity 
of  refuting  it,  to  allow  him  to  embrace 
the  earliest  one  which  offered. 

Mr,  Cobbett:  Since  the  time  1  first 
spoke  of  Mr.  Paine,  I  have  written  a 
hundred  volumes,  and  have,  perhaps,  had 
occasion  to  mention  his  name  three  hundred 
times ;  bat  whenever  I  have  mentioned 
his  name,  and  spoken  in  commendation  of 
his  writings,  I  have  never  failed  to  make 
an  exception  with  regard  to  his  religious 
writings.  As  to  the  act  I  performed  of 
bringing  his  remains  to  England,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty,  and 
for  the  reason  which  I  stated  at  the  time* 
1  did  that  because  he  had  written  books 
published  by  him  both  in  France  and 
England,  clearly  pointing  out  the  per- 
nicious consequences  of  paper  money. 
Mr.  Paine  ¥ras  my  teacher  with  regard 
to  paper  money,  and  if  his  advice  had 
been  followed  instead  of  being  rejected, 
we  should  not  have  been  in  the  state 
of  difficulty  in  which  we  now  find  our« 
selves  with  respect  to  the  currency. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  that  afler  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham,  he  must  be  allowed  to  justify 
himself  by  reading  the  very  words  of 
the  publication  of  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self. In  one  place  in  the  hon.  Member's 
writings  he  found  the  following  words : — 
**  In  no  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  does 
Paine  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence 
of  God.  He  praises  God,  and  calls  upon 
his  name,  and  that,  too,  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  the  equal  of  which  I  never 
heard  in  any  sermon." — vol.  35,  p.  725. 
In  other  places,  however,  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  said :  The  **Age  of  Reason, 
is  as  despicable  as  its  author.  The  wretch 
has  all  his  life  been  employed  in  leading 
fools  astray  from  their  duty.  His  religion 
is  of  a  piece  with  his  politics,  the  one 
inculcates  the  right  of  revolting  against 
Government,  the  other  against  God."— 
vol.  3,  p.  389— "Though  Thomas  Paine 
was  no  Christian,  he  was  no  blasphemer* 
He  offers  no  indignity  to  God  himself.*' — 
vol.  35,  p.  735 — "Paine  was  a  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  blaspheming  ruffian.  He 
was  a  traitor,  and  a  traitor  is  the  foulest 
fiend  on  earth." — vol.  4.  He  trusted 
therefore — 

The  SpeaJter :  As  the  hon.  Member  has 
now  answered  the  bont  member  for  Old^ 
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ham,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  order  for 
him  to  proceed. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

SuppREssioKOF  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land) Bill.]  Lord  Althorp  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
into  a  Committee  upon  the  Irish  Disturb- 
ances' Bill. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  the  24th  Clause,  prohibiting  any 
fire^  bonfire,  smoke,  &c.  as  a  signal, 
'     Mr.  G^Connell  said,  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  leave  out  the 
smoke. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  that 
might  be  as  easily  made  the  means  of 
conveying  a  signal  as  anything  else,  and 
that  the  whole  question  would  be  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  O'Conne// proposed  an  Amendment, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  clause  to  the  proclaimed 
districts.  The  purpose  of  most  of  those 
signals  was  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  tithe-collector ;  and  if  this  clause 
was  to  be  permitted  to  extend  to  quiet 
districts,  the  Bill  would  become  much 
more  of  a  tithe-collecting  Bill  than  it  was 
already. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  if  it  could 
be  supposed  that  all  the  districts  not 
actually  proclaimed  would  be  in  a  state  of 
profound  quiet,  the  Motion  would  be 
reasonable  enough.  But  as  that  was  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  as  it  was  good 
to  be  able  to  employ  a  preventive  power, 
he  thought  the  Motion  ought  not  to  be 
agreed  to.  The  prohibition  to  make  signals 
in  quiet  districts  was  no  hardship,  and 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
them  becoming  so  disturbed  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  the  Lord-lieutenant  to 
proclaim  them. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  clause  was 
not  capable  of  being  applied  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  tithe,  but  it  was  capable 
of  preventing  the  assembling  of  tumultuous 
bodies  of  men,  whose  object  was  to  obstruct 
by  force  and  violence  the  collection  of 
tithe;  and  in  his  opinion  the  clause  ought 
to  be  operative  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CConnell  said,  that  if  the  operation 
of  the  clause  was  confined  to  tumultuous 
meetings,  he  would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  also  objected  to 
the  clause.  He  would  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "making,*'  in  the 
second  line,  down  to  the  word  '^signal/' 


in  the  twelfth,  and  then  the  clanw  would 
be  as  follows: — **  Be  it  enacted  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  perran 
shall  make,  aid,  or  assist  in  making,  any 
signal,  notice,  or  call,  to  or  apon  any 
person  or  persons  whatever  to  assemble 
together;"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
clause.  He  thought  it  expedient  to  make 
this  alteration  in  the  clause,  as  it  was 
notorious  that  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
some  other  days,  the  peasantry  in  Wick- 
low,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
were  in  the  habit,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit,  from  time  immemorial,  of  lighting 
bonfires  on  the  different  hills ;  and  under 
the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present  they 
would  be  compelled  to  prove  that  this 
their  compliance  with  ancient  custom  was 
not  giving  an  illegal  signal  under  this 
Act. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  that  the 
words  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  ob* 
jected  ought  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  as 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to 
show  that  these  signal-fires  were  lighted 
knowingly  and  illegally. 

Mr.  O'ConneU  would  not  divide  the 
House  upon  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn,  and  the  clause 
agreed  to. 

On  the  26th  clause  being  read. 

Mr.  Ingham  proposed  the  insertion, 
after  the  third  line  of  the  clause,  of  the 
following  words  : — "Excepting  so  far  as  it 
may  concern  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  of 
any  person  in  custody  in  such  district,  and 
not  brought  to  trial  within  three  calendar 
months.''  He  thought  that  otherwise  the 
indemnity  afforded  by  the  Bill  would 
be  too  comprehensive. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended,  that 
unless  the  indemnity  provided  by  this  clause 
were  given,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  either  military  or  civil  ofHcers  would 
act  with  the  necessary  vigour.  This  in- 
demnity only  applied  to  what  was  done  in 
a  proclaimed  district  in  pursuance  or  exe- 
cution of  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
by  the  Act.  Therefore,  if  any  officer, 
either  civil  or  military,  did  any  thing  il- 
legal, and  exercised  his  authority  in  any 
way  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Act, 
he  would  still  be  liable  to  an  action  in  the 
civil,  or  to  an  indictment  in  the  criminal, 
courts.  It  had  been  repeatedly  said,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  this  Bill 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corput  Act;  but 
the  fact  was  not  so.  The  Bill  merely 
saidy  that  a  person  in  custody  under  this 
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Act  ahoiild  not,'  tor  tluee  nontht  from 
the  daf'Of  biB  wrest,  te  entitled  to  be  tck 
moved  by  writ  of  ifaieat  Come  to  have 
hm  cete  eiamioed  by  a  Jadge^  bot  «t 
the  expiratioii  of  three  months,  die  pertj 
so  arrested  could  claim  as  a  right tobe 
brought  to  trial ;  or  if  he  was  not  broa|[ht 
to  trial,  could  claim  as  a  right  his  being 
brought  before  a  Judge  by  a  writ  oi Habeas 
Corpus*  He  considered -the  clause,  as  it 
stood^  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Bill,  and  he  should 
strenuously  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O^Ckmnell  affirmed,  that,  by  this 
clause,  a  military  man,  if  in  pursuance  or 
execution  of  any  power  conferred  by  this 
Act,  he  committed  the  greatest  outrage 
that  ever  was  committed,  was  completely 
protected  from  all  legal  punishment;  The 
clause  provided,  that  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers acting  in  pursuance  or  execution  of 
such  power  or  authority  should  be  re^ 
sponsible  only  to  Coorts-inartial.  Now, 
if  an  officer,  after  committing  an  enormous 
outrage  in  execution  of  the  powers  of  this 
Act,  should,  beforeihe  knowledgeof  its  per- 
petration reached  the  Horse-Guards,  either 
sell  or  resign  his  commission,  he  could  not 
be  made  responsible  to  a  Court*martial, 
as  he  would  no  longer  be  in  the  army. 
He  would  then  only  be  responsible  to  civil 
process;  and  to  make  that  responsibility  a 
nullity,  this  clause  provided,  that  he  should 
not  be  questioned  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
court.  He  maintained  that  things  might 
be  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  which 
were  not  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  ^nd 
that  things  might  be  done  in  execution  of 
it  which  were  not  merely  contrary  to  its 
letter,  but  which  were  also  more  outrage- 
ous than  its  spirit,  outrageous  as  every 
body  admitted  its  spirit  to  be.  This  clause, 
therefore,  provided  the  most  monstrous 
indemnity  for  outrage  that  ever  was  in- 
serted in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  that 
ever  was  inflicted  upon  an  oppressed  and 
injured  people.  By  this  clause,  not  only 
were  all  magistrates  and  peace-officers 
protected  from  all  process  in  the  civil  or 
criminal  courts,  but  even  if  they  grossly 
misconducted  themselves,  nobody  was  en- 
titled to  prosecute  them  save  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General.  The  Bill  cleared  ma- 
gistrates and  peace-officers  from  all  re- 
sponsibility to  any  body  save  that  most 
innoxious  officer  to  all  persons  who  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  the 
King's  Attorney  General.  The  Diabolus 
Regis  would  be  for  them  a  protecting 


angel.  He  asked  the  Govermueot  to  a|||| 
this  clause  in  such  a  manner  that  .ii»M|^ 
sons,  save  those  who  were  acting  ipi 
^<i9,and  not  maliciously,  under  the  anthof^ 
ity  of  the  Bill,  should  be  indemnifled 
^piiasfc  the  W^  consequences  of  their 
mtscondoct, '  But  this  alteration  he  kxmur, 
tbs  Conmittae  wonld  not  make,  and  then* 
fore  he  should  yote  in  favour  of  the  Amead^ 
ment.  ^ 

Mr.  Cuibnr  Fergussen  said,  tjbat  it  sp- 
peered  to  him  that  this  danse  was  tah«a 
from  an  Act  of  Parliament^  passed*bt  the 
Irish  Parliament  during  the  Rebdlkiii« 
aVid  which  Act  granted  indemnity  to  thoia 
who  acted  in  pursuance  of  it,  m  order  Aat 
vigorous  measures  might  he-executed  aMa 
effectually.  The  indemnity  proposed'^ 
the  clause  was  more  extensive  than  ifd 
required,  or  than  was  safe  or  even  propHr 
to  grant.  Hie  clause  was  not  welt  een* 
sidered  by  those  who  had  the  framing  ofl^ 
and  he  would  certainly  vote  against  it«'^^. 

Mr.  StanUtf  said,  it  could  not  be  ejpj^ 
pected  that  soldiers,  acting  under  tte 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  would  do  their  mf 
if  they  were  not  duly  protected;  and  iim 
conceived  that  this  clause  did  no  moHli 
than  afford  adequate  protection.  He^ae» 
knowiedged  that  it  was  nnconstitotioiiil, 
but  so  was  the  whole  Bill,  and  yet  ft 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  which  disturbances,  justifying 
the  passing  of  such  a  measure,  also  justi- 
fied the  present  clause. 

The  Solicitor  General  could  assure  the 
Committee,  that  the  clause  under  con- 
sideration would  not  allow  crimes  com- 
mitted by  soldiers  acting  under  the  Actj 
to  go  unpunished.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  had  said,  that  it 
deprived  the  people  of  all  protection 
a^nst  the  outrages  of  the  soldiery.  That 
he  most  unequivocally  denied.  If  any 
such  outrages  were  committed  as  those 
supposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  that  daoie 
would  not  protect  the  guilty  party.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  Uiat  he 
was  acting  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duty.  It 
would  not  do  to  say :  'M  was  a  patrol  at 
the  time;*^  he  must  prove  that  he  was 
bona  fide  carrying  the  law  into  execution. 
If,  for  instance,  a  soldier  were  to  insult  a 
woman  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
arms,  he  would  certainly  be  punishable 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  thought,  that  It 
would  be  perfectly  impossible,  as  the  B31 
stood^  to  punish  a  soldier  eo  acting* : 
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Mr.  Shell  said,  tiiat,  in  giving;  such  pro- 
tection to  soldiers,  they  were  going  far 
beyond  the  old  Insurrection  Act,  and  he 
could  see  no  cause  why  they  should  do  so. 
They  could  not  plead  inconvenience ;  for 
it  was  well  known  that  there  were  only 
two  or  three  actions  brought  against  sol- 
diers acting  under  the  old  Insurrection 
Act»  Could  the  Government  show,  what 
alone  could  justify  the  additional  protec- 
tion then  asked,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
old  Insurrection  Act  were  not  adequate  to 
protect  the  soldiers?  He  denied  it;  for 
experience  showed,  that  the  soldiers  were 
fully  protected  under  that  Act.  The 
learned  Solicitor  might  be  right  in  his 
position  of  law;  but  he  said,  with  the 
greatest  possible  deference  and  respect,  that 
this  was  an  Act,  of  which  English  lawyers 
had  had  no  experience.  It  had  been  clearly 
shown  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
memberfor  Dublin,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Monaghan,  men  of 
high  standing  and  reputation  at  the  Irish 
bar,  what  the  effect  of  this  Act  would  be. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Dublin,  proposed  that  no  man  who 
acted  in  the  bona  Jide  discharge  of  his 
duty  should  have  u  verdict  given  against 
him ;  but  how  was  that  to  be  tried  ?  Not 
by  a  Jury?  Why,  should  an  officer,  who 
was  specially  directed  by  the  terms  of  a 
proclamation  to  enforce  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law,  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
meetings,  not  be  cited  before  an  ordi- 
nary tribunal.  He  was  willing  to  protect 
the  military ;  give  them  an  adequate  pro- 
tection, but  do  not  take  away  from  the 
people  all  protection.  Give  the  defendant 
treble  costs  in  case  of  an  improper  or  un- 
called for  prosecution  and  if  he  have 
acted  in  the  bona  fide  discharge  of  his 
duty,  though  in  mistake,  let  the  Judge 
have  the  power  of  qualifying  the  verdict. 
Was  not  that  sullicient?  If  it  were  a 
probable  case,  let  the  Jury  return  a  ver- 
dict accordingly.  He  did  not  wish  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  put  in  a  situation 
of  peril ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  put  them 
in  such  a  situation  as  would  deprive  the 
people  of  all  protection  from  the  outrages 
of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  two  classes  of  delin- 
quents who  were  confounded  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  There 
were,  in  the  first  place,  such  as  transgressed 
unwillingly — such  as  contravened  the  law, 
either  by  stctiog  aegligently,  or  by  over 


zeal,  but  who  neverthele89  acted  bona  Jide, 
It  was  to  such  persons  that  the  protection 
of  the  clause  then  before  them  was  direct- 
ed. The  other  class,  however— -tuch  as 
from  love  of  plunder,  or  any  other  cause, 
committed  outrages,  were  not  afforded 
any  protection  by  it.  He  thought  it  right 
that  the  Committee  should  observe  the 
distinction,  in  order  to  understand  the 
operation  of  the  clause  thoroughly.  He 
had  looked  into  the  Bill  to  see  whether  all 
the  offences  created  under  it  could  be 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  a  Court- 
martial,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  thev 
could.  A  soldier  committing  any  auch 
ofiences  as  had  been  supposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  would  not  only  be 
punishable  under  that  Act»  but  also  under 
the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War, 
so  that  his  crime  would  be  doubly  cog- 
nizant. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  thought  that  the 
protection  granted  to  the  soldiers  by  that 
clause,  ought  only  to  be  granted  in  a 
country  which  was  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion. If  Ministers  meant  to  say,  that 
Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  insurrectioo,  or 
bordering  on  insurrection,  they  ought  to 
say  so  boldly,  but  they  ought  not  to  come 
down  to  that  House  and  endeavour  to 
pass  a  clause  which  insinuated  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
would  be  justifiable  only  when  it  was  in 
such  a  state.  He  had  many  cases  in  bis 
possession,  of  the  most  horrible  acts  com- 
mitted by  ofhcers  while  on  Courts-martial 
during  the  time  when  Ireland  was  formerly 
under  Martial-law,  in  every  one  of  which 
the  delinquents  escaped  with  impunity. 
He  therefore  thought  that  the  present 
clause  ought  not  to  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  0*JDwyer  said,  it  had  alwap  been 
the  practice  of  the  Governmeut  of  Ireland 
to  defend  the  acts  of  their  servants,  how- 
ever culpable  they  might  be.  As  an 
instance  of  this  assertion  he  would  state  a 
case.  Some  time  since,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  a  man  was  tried  for  murder;  a 
Magistrate  who  was  anxious  to  procure  a 
conviction  actually  kidnapped  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence,  and  kept  them  out 
uf  the  way  until  the  trial  was  over. 
Their  absence  was  perhaps  not  the  cause 
of  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  but  capi- 
tally convicted  he  was.  An  action  was 
afterwards  brought  against  that  Magistrate 
when  Mr.  Barringtou,  the  Crown  solicitori 
about  whom  so  much  had  been  said  daring 
these  debates,  was  instructed  by  the  Qo» 
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f  erocwit  to  defend  Art  MiyiifHii  i  tht 
fawioffiMrsof  tbeCMim  m»^[MiaUy 
iMdiitd  to  defend  lifiBy  wid  the  flvAiln* 
iiate  individBiAi  who-  ongkMbi  tiMi  pfd^ 
ceediog  had  to  tmy  all  their  eapeneei. 
The  Mafittrate  he  pretmned  hftd  hk 
axpeoBes  pahl  out  of  that  ample  fiiod 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretarr  had  at  hie 
tontroi,  bat  of  tvhidi  he  hoped  the  House 
woald  at  no  distant  period,  require  kn 
accurate  account.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  articles  of  war  to  prevent  a  soldier 
iVom  breakinf  into  and  searching  a 
peasant's  house  en  the  most  flimsy  pre^ 
tence.  If  it  were  not  the  mtention  to  take 
away  from  the  subject  every  protectiont 
and  to  hand  himt»ver  to  a  Judge  in  a  red 
coat,  he  heaoiigbt  the  Committer  to  con- 
sider thtit  the  poor  peasant  was  entitled  to 
proteotioQ.  When  he  looked  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  dause,  however,  he  could 
not  feil  to  eondude,  that  the  object  was, 
to  give  an  mdemotty  of  the  mostextenme 
and  the  most  eflectiml  kind  to  evsrjf  person 
who  committed  an  oflbnee  againrt  the 
people.  That  emichitien  was  confirmed 
when  he  looked  to  the  clasuM  in  the  Bill 
givinf^  to  every  Magistrate  and  police* 
officer,  and,  in  short,  every  other  person, 
indemnity,  if  there  seenfted  to  be  probahle 
cause  for  what  he  might  do  Why,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  **  probahle  cause?'*  He 
defied  any  man,  not  well  versed  in  the 
jargon  of  courts,  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  Williams  opposed  the  clause, 
which  he  confidently  believed  would  act 
as  a  protection  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  He  himself  remembered  with 
what  perfect  impunity  an  innocent  man 
had  been  shot  by  a  soldier  at  Liverpool, 
during  the  reign  of  terror  in  England.  A 
party  of  soldiers  were  conducting. a  de- 
serter through  the  streets;  he  ran  away, 
the  officer  o^ered  one  of  bis  party  to  Qre, 
the  deserter  escaped  but  a  bystander 
was  killed.  He  had  made  every  exertion 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  public,  and 
to  have  this  atrocity  properly  punished, 
but  in  vain. 

Mr.  William  Roche :  My  recollection 
of  the  proceedings  of  military  tribunals 
for  civil  purposes,  authorizes  and  impels 
me  to  remark  that  if  this  Court-martial 
clause  is  unfortunately  to  be  retained,  the 
House  cannot  be  too  particular  in  dimin- 
ishing the  evil,  in  guarding  it,  if  that  be 
possible  from  abuse  and  from  the  tyrannical 
^sadeiicy  of  su^  trtbtumlfi  whf*  trimk 


out  of  their  natural  sphere  of  j«riediflliai^ 
flir,  I  can  remember  the  ftw^ktfB^if 
jMma  of  these  Courts-martial  in  the  fsMI 
1708,  m  Ireland*    I  then  recollaot  to  qiwia 
aean  three  anfortonate  men  undeiigqiiiif 
the  «xtrinie  aentenee  of  the  law  in  thi 
eiiy  <yf  Ussortefc  (which  I  have  the  honoir 
to  rsBrasept),a<id  a  similar  number  sufisf* 
mg  nagriiatlMi,  wHhia  the  view  aqd  beif? 
ing  of  the  dyipf  iiidividualB.    That  wm 
guilty  of  rdielUoii  should  forfeit  their  livaai 
provided  their  iprilt  be  feiHy  esUblished* 
IS  far  horn  my  mteation  to  impugn*  Mi 
that  their  softrings  shouM  be  vaalOiilf 
and  cruelly  embittered,   that   their  hill 
aspirations  to  the  Deity,  brfpHre  wheii 
awful  and  anerriog  tribunal  they  wew  M 
the  point  of  appeariog,  should  bo  thia 
disturbed  and  distracted  by  the  shM*'^ 
other  sufferers,  was  such  a  needlesa,  fMur 
tuitous,  and  ferocKHis- act  of  cruelly,-  aa 
eoold  alone  be  perpetrated  hy  men,  ^rho 
under  the  demoralising  influfuco  of  vh4» 
trary  power,  had  be^WM  loet  to  ewm 
sense  of  humanily,   and  enamored  il 
crusty  for  cnielty's  sake^    Fnitiier,  8|f^ 
let  any  Member  of  this  House  turn  to  Ihia 
psges  of  ^*  Plowden's  Histonr  of  (ralaiMi 
after  the  Union,''  and  he  will  find  at  Ihi 
dose  of  .the  first  volume,  a  painfiel^  ilH 
terasting  narrative  of  the  trial  of  a  Wh 
Francis  Arthur,  of  Limerick,  an  Qpo|i«i| 
and  respectable  gentleman,   and   as  the 
narrative  demonstrates,  a  perfecdy  iano- 
cent  man ;  a  narrative  containing  such  a 
hideous  mass  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  of 
ignorance  and  rapacity,  as  to  satisfy  any 
impartial  mind  that  military  tribunals  an 
utterly  unfit  for  civil  purposes,  and  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  degenerate  into  m^ 
justice  and  tyranny.     This   gentleman^ 
Sir,  was  accused  by  a  suborned  and  no* 
fortunate  man  named  Maum  (unfortunate 
I  only  call  bim,   because  be  afterward 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  ezpiata 
the  foul  offence)  of  being  concerned  in  tl|a 
rebellion,  and  of  an  intimacy  with  hotii 
Edward  Fitsgerald.      Maum,   Sir,  waa 
urged  on  by  men,  though  of  higher  raah 
yet  of  more  abominable  charaeter  than 
himself,  and  at  length  induced  by  the 
prospect  of  pardon  (for  he  was   under 
sentence  of  transportatM>n  for  rebellious 
practices),   to  bring  this  false  and  foul 
charge  against  Mn  Arthur,  of  which  ho 
was  convicted  by  the  Court-martial  in 
opposition  to  every  principle  of  the  rules 
of  evidence  and  the  claims  of  justiea|^ 
«peapi|iv  vitb  hia.Uii  prific^y  ^CjBliiia 
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the  rapacity  of  the  court  or  of  the  influen- 
tial part  of  it  preponderated  over  their 
injustice  and  cruelty— a  court  composed, 
too,  of  some  military  men  of  high  rank, 
and  assisted  by  a  Judge  Advocate.  Mr. 
Arthur's  sentence  was  commuted  by  the 
Government  to  a  mere  residence  in  Eng- 
iand|  very  much  arising  from  the  repre- 
sentations and  influence  of  ray  father, 
whose  sense  of  Mr.  Arthur's  innocence 
and  unjust  condemnation  induced  him  to 
interpose ;  and  ultimately,  he  (Mr.  Arthur) 
was  allowed  to  return  to  and  stay  in  his 
native  city.  Sir,  with  these  recollections 
and  impressions  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  condemnation  of  the  clause 
altogether,  and  my  hope  that  if  retained, 
it  will  be  fenced  round  with  every 
possible  protection  against  abuse  and 
injustice. 

The  Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  Lynch  moved  that  the  words  *'  That 
all  oflicers  and  soldiers,  acting  in  pursuance 
of  such  power  and  authority,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  Courts-martial"  be 
struck  out.  The  House  had  been  repeat- 
edly told  that  these  oflicers  were  not  to 
act  as  a  regular  Court-martial,  but  were  to 
administer  justice  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law;  this  tribunal 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  amenable  for  their 
acts  to  the  common  law. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  Pryme  protested  against  that  por- 
tion of  the  clause  which  enacted  that  no 
person  should  institute  a  prosecution 
against  any  of  the  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act,  except  by  the 
permission  of  the  Attorney  General.  This 
prohibition  he  thought  monstrous.  There 
were  already  sufficient  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  persons  wishing  to  prosecute  with- 
out this  restriction  ;  and  he  considered 
that  the  military  had  sufficient  protection 
granted  them  in  other  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
If  this  clause  were  allowed,  officers  and 
soldiers  might  riot  in  violence  with  impu- 
nity. He  should  therefore  move,  that  this 
part  of  the  clause  be  struck  out. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  the 
Amendment  unnecessary;  the  Attorney- 
General  would  not  refuse  his  warrant  when 
the  cause  of  justice  required  it.  Even 
supposing  the  prosecution  to  be  com- 
menced, the  Attorney  General  might 
defeat  it  by  entering  a  noli  prosequi, 
which  he  always  had  the  power  of 
doing. 

Mr.  Pryme  was  well  acquainted  with 


the  existence  of  such  a  prohibitory  powtr 
in  the  Attorney  Generali  bot  he  iddoai 
used  it  unless  in  some  extraordinary  cawt. 
He  wished  that  military  oflicert  should  be 
amenable  to  a  civil  tribunal  for  offences 
committed  under  this  Act,  and  surely  the 
observation  of  his  learned  friend  wbm  not 
meant  to  apply  to  civil  suits. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  argument 
of  the  Solicitor  General  convincing,  but  it 
was  convincing  i^inst  his  own  view.  If 
the  Attorney  General  could,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Crown,  stop  any  trial, 
why  grant  this  additional  power?  It  was 
at  least  unnecessary,  and  therefore  he 
would  support  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  O'Connell  asked  whether  the  clause 
had  undergone  any  amendmenta? 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  0*Connell  rose  to  oppose  it  altoge- 
ther, as  giving  a  general  indemnity  for  any 
act  whatever,  which  might  be  done  in 
pursuance,  or  in  execution  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  Bill,  and  leaving  so 
power  to  have  it  questioned  in  any  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  kingdom.  He  took  it  to 
be  clear  law,  according  to  this  clause,  that 
if  a  party  was  acting  under  this  Bill,  any- 
thing he  might  do  was  indemnified,  no 
matter  how  atrocious.  He  might  break 
open  houses,  or  commit  any  violence  under 
the  Act,  and  with  perfect  impunity.  The 
Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland  carried  their 
protection  of  officers  acting  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  such  extraordinary 
lengths,  that  any  one  committing  any  act 
whatever  had  only  to  prove  that  he  was  at 
the  time  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  would  have 
no  necessity  for  such  a  clause  as  this  to 
protect  him.  The  words  of  the  Act  were 
more  comprehensive  than  had  ever  been 
introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  be- 
fore. Anything  might  be  done — any  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and  the  party  doing  such 
injury  would  be  free  from  responsibility 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  tribunal  other  than 
a  Court-martial.  This  clause  would  give 
an  indemnity  to  soldiers  who  might  think 
proper  to  shoot  hundreds  of  the  King's 
dubjects.  He  would  at  once  throw  over* 
board  the  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  that  this  clause  was  not  in- 
tended to  indemnify  all  soldiers  who  might 
kill  people  at  the  order  of  their  officers— 
but  the  Act  went  further,  for  it  indemni* 
fied  the  officers  also.  A  man  misfat  have 
his  house  burnt  and  lose  the  wIhw  of  hit 
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property  by  the  command  of  an  officer, 
and  yet  he  would  have  no  remedy  by  ac- 
tion or  otherwise,  for  he  could  not  get 
damages  at  the  hands  of  a  Court-mar- 
tialf  and  damages  were  the  only  things 
that  could  recompense  him  for  his  loss. 
By  this  clause  all  pecuniary  remuner- 
ation was  wholly  excluded.  It  was  the 
most  preposterous  clause  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  he  was  astonished  how  it 
could  have  been  contemplated  in  a  civil- 
ised country.  He  would  put  a  case  of  a 
g:eneral  officer  choosing  to  break  into  a 
House,  burn  it,  and  destroy  everything. 
He  would  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  Court, 
martial,  but  then  no  damages  could  be 
given,  and  therefore  the  sufferer  could  have 
no  redress.  But  he  would  suppose  the 
case  of  an  officer  committing  an  outrage, 
and  then  quitting  the  army.  The  Court- 
martial  could  take  cognizance  of  him  only 
as  long  as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  place  himself  beyond  the 
only  jurisdiction  whatever  that  could 
punish  him  for  his  conduct.  This  clause 
went  beyond  any  Act  of  Parliament  that 
ever  yet  had  passed  that  House,  and  left 
no  redress  whatever,  except  what  could  be 
obtained  from  Courts-martial,  and  gave 
no  compulsory  process  by  which  it  could 
be  got  even  from  that  Court.  He  re- 
peated, that  anything  which  might  be  done 
under  this  Act,  was  already  amply  indem- 
nified, and  the  only  effect  of  this  clause 
would  be  to  give  protection  to  all  outrages 
that  might  be  committed  beyond  the  sanc- 
tion which  it  afTorded. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  said,  he  should  not 
refer  to  the  principle,  **  whether  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  justify  the  mea- 
sure," but  would  content  himself  with  de- 
fending the  clause.  A  jurisdiction  would 
rest  with  the  Judge  in  the  first  instance, 
to  decide  whether  there  was  probable  good 
reason  for  any  act  committed  by  persons 
employed  in  carrying  the  measure  into 
effect,  or  whether  such  parties  had 
abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them. 
If  the  Judge  had  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  send  the  case  to  a  Jury 
to  decide  whether  the  individuals  had 
acted  honajide  or  mala  fide.  If  it  should 
appear  that  they  had  acted  in  the  latter 
way,  they  would  not  escape  punishment 
— there  was  no  analogy  for  assuming  that 
they  would ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  an 
error  had  been  committed  in  the  bona  fide 
discharge  of  their  duty  under  the  Act,  was 
it  fit  that  the  error  should  subject  indi- 


viduals to  punishment^  and  to  the  jurif« 
diction  of  a  tribunal  with  which  they  were 
least  acquainted?  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  if  a  party  retired  from  the  army  after 
committing  an  offence  ?  Such  a  case,  it 
would  be  admitted,  was  Kkely  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  but  it  was  not  impossible. 
Assuming  such  a  case  to  occur,  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
put  on  a  character  for  the  purpose  of  abus- 
ing the  power  it  conferred,  and  then,  after 
committing  a  malignant  act  of  injustice,  to 
divest  himself  of  that  character  and  escape. 
Any  oneattemptingtodoso  would  find  him- 
self worse  than  mistaken,  he  would  merely 
aggravate  the  punishment  of  his  offence 
by  such  inconceivable  baseness.  Did  the 
articles  of  war  supply  means  of  punish- 
ment? He  had  no  doubt  they  did.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
vagueness  in  military  law ;  but,  be  that  as 
it  might,  it  had  always  been  found  sufficient 
to  repress  offences  committed  by  the 
military ;  and  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
say,  that  there  was  no  offence  that  could 
possibly  be  committed  by  abusing  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Act  which  could  not  be 
punished  under  the  articles  of  war  and 
the  Mutiny  Act.  This  clause  would  pro- 
tect the  military,  while  in  the  bona  fide 
discharge  of  their  duty ;  it  would  protect 
them  against  trial  in  a  civil  court,  but 
would  send  them  to  a  tribunal  where  they 
would  not  escape  the  punishment  of  ex- 
cesses committed  in  the  execution  of  a 
lawful  mission. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
answered  one  of  the  objections  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  the  Insurrection 
Act  gave  complete  protection  to  Magis- 
trates so  that  they  could  not  be  prosecuted 
for  anything  done  under  it.  And  this 
Bill  went  still  further.  No  prosecution 
could  be  instituted  against  Magistrates 
for  offences  committed  under  the  Bill,  un- 
less with  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney 
Greneral.  There  could  then  be  no  action 
at  all  brought  against  the  Magistrates. 
Was  that  intended,  he  desired  to  know? 
He  knew  a  case  of  a  Magistrate  who  had 
quarrelled  with  a  gentleman,  and  who  ar- 
rested him  in  the  middle  of  the  street  of  a 
town,  surrounded  by  people,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act.  The  arrest  was  made 
after  night-fall,  and  the  gentleman  was 
put  into  gaol.    If  such  a  case  were  to  occur 
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PerriOy  L. 
Roche,  W. 
Rocbe^  D. 
Rulhven,  E.  S, 
Rulhven,  E. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  I.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A, 
Walker,  C  A. 
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•  ^f  (^o,inst  the  Clause. 
James,  W. 

read. 

ven  declared  that  he  should 
justice  to  the  country  if  he 
;  such  a  measure  as  depriving 
\  benefit  of  ihQ  Habeas  Corpus^ 
jxtrennity.  If  he  were  to  be 
n  who  went  out,  he  would 
;t  it. 

nittee  again  divided  on  the 
t  Clause  30  stand  part  of  the 
156 ;  Noes  64— Majority  92. 
le  same  Members  who  voted 
i6th  Clause  voted  against  the 
and  the  following  Members 

Clay,  W. 
White,  L. 

e  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  who 
.the  26ih  clause,  voted  for  the 

I  and  32  were  then  agreed  to. 
read. 

yer  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
is  pving  power  to  Magistrates 
r  cities,  and  counties  of  towns, 
this  clause  should  be  struck 
laracter  of  these  Magistrates 
isly  such  us  to  render  their 
cessary.  They  were  elected 
;equently  were  under  the  in- 
jir  respective  corporations. 
nnell  supported  the  Amend- 
lad  no  objection  to  Magistrates 
'ting  in  adjoining  counties,  but 
rong  objection  to  any  Magis- 
who  were  elected  in  the  man- 
corporate  Magistrates.  But 
i  time  before  the  right  hon. 
me  into  office,  one  of  these 
was  so  notoriously  corrupt, 
1  his  regular  prices  for  the 
ercise  of  his  judicial  functions. 


For  taking  bail  for  capital  fekniei  lie 
charged  twenty  guineas,  for  common  ftlcM 
nics  he  charged  20/.  and  so  on  in  pro* 
portion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  without  giving 
full  credit  to  the  charges  brought  against 
these  Magistrates,  he  saw  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  3rielding  to  this  Amendment,  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  appointed  by  Cor. 
porations,  and  not  by  &e  Government. 
The  Government  having  all  the  responsi* 
bility  of  the  execution  of  this  Act,  their 
subordinate  officers  should  at  least  be  ap« 
pointed  by  themselves.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  objections  to  strike  out  the  words. 

The  Clause  with  the  Amendment  agreed 
to. 

All  the  Clauses  of  the  Bill  having  been 
gone  through,  Mr.  Stanley  brought  up 
several  additional  Clauses  which  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

Supply — British  Muaxuu.^  On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Baring,  the  House  reiolyed 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
hon.  Member  moved  a  vote  of  16,844JL  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  British  Museum 
up  to  Christmas,  183S. 

Mr.  Hatves  suggested,  that  an  improve- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  wished,  that  the  manuscripts  should  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  that  there 
should  likewise  be  through  the  catalc^e 
a  facility  of  inquiring  into  the  subjects  of 
the  manuscripts.  He  also  complsaned  of 
the  want  of  foreign  books  in  the  library, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  arrangements 
of  exchanges  between  the  privilege  libra- 
ries of  France  and  England  might  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  those  arrangements 
should  have  a  retrospective  effect.  That 
was  to  say,  that  standard  works  published 
in  either  country,  before  the  completion  of 
the  arrangement  should  be  exchanged. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  the  attention 
of  the  trustees  had  been  directed  to  these 
matters,  and  no  doubt  some  means  would 
be  adopted  to  supply  the  defects  complain- 
ed of. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  desirable,  that  the 
Museum  should  be  open  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  instead  of  three.  If  that  object 
could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  present 
number  of  officers,  they  ought  to  have  re- 
lays of  officers.  He  thought  it  >vould  be 
proper  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject  of  the  Museum.  It 
was  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  during  two  months  of  the  year — and 
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under  this  Bill,  the  gentlemian*  could  get 
no  redress  at  all.  Was  that  meant  ?  Was 
it  intended  to  exonerate  Magistrates,  what- 
ever they  might  do  ?  They  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  damages,  because  the  Bill 
specified  that  no  offences  committed  un- 
cler  it  should  be  questioned  except  by 
Courts-martial.  The  Magistrates  could 
not  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench.  No  pecuniary  compensation 
could  be  obtained — none  could  be  given 
by  a  Court-martial  —  no  Courts  of  Law 
could  take  cognizance  of  the  Magistrates' 
offences.  How  could  this  be  remedied. 
By  the  addition  of  two  words,  "  bona  fide" 
Tne  Solicitor  General  said,  that  injuries 
committed  bona  fide^  would  not  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  unless  they  were  so  committed 
they  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  Make 
that  clear  in  the  face  of  the  Bill—  intro- 
duce the  words,  that  nothing  which  is 
done  bona  fide  under  this  Bill  shall  be 
questioned  but  by  Courts-martial.  Make  it 
clear  that  the  Act  is  not  to  support  op- 
pression. Let  it  not  be  employed  to  crush 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  one  bit  more 
than  there  is  need.  When  flagitious  vio- 
lations of  duty  take  place  let  the  Act  not 
be  so  drawn  up  as  to  screen  them. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  the 
words  unnecessary.  As  the  Bill  was 
drawn,  actions  such  as  that  described  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  be 
prosecuted.  An  action  would  lie.  If 
persons  in  the  exercise  of  authority  acted 
wantonly,  they  would  have  no  protection 
from  the  law,  and  they  would  deserve 
none.  No  words  were  wanted  to  make 
the  actions  which  were  done  mala  fide 
punishable,  and  it  was  only  the  actions 
which  were  done  bona  fide  which  would 
receive  indemnity.  Not  only  individuals 
who  so  acted  might  be  brought  before 
Courts-martial,  but  they  might,  if  the 
Attorney  General  pleased,  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Civil  Court. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  would  oppose  this 
clause,  asthe  most  mischievous,  the  most 
dangerous,  clause  of  the  whole  Bill.  It 
put  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  gave  them  no 
redress  whatever  in  case  of  oppression  or 
wrong.  It  ought  to  be  expunged.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  ever  forgive  England  if  this  clause 
were  passed.  It  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
separation,  and  they  would  grow  up  to  a 
frightful  harvest.  It  was  establishing  the 
government  of   the   sword ;  and   if  the 


Union  were  to  be  made  the  mmninf  w« 
tablishing  such  a  govemiBeDtv  Iielmnd 
would  be  lost  to  England  for  eittTrEoglaiid 
would  not  6nd  one  man  in  Ireland  to  lift 
up  his  voice  or  his  hand  in  her  &foar. 
So  help  him  God !  he  wonld  not  etand  bj 
England,  unless  he  was  to  haTe  the  Con* 
stitution.  He  would  not  go  to  war  for 
France  against  England,  but  he  wooM 
go  to  war  against  England  for  the  British 
Constitution.  He  had  been  taught  that 
lesson  by  the  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  and  James,  and  he  wonld  teach  it 
his  children.  He  would  disinherit  them 
if  they  did  not  obey  it  [laugkttr].  Oen* 
tlemen  might  laugh  ;  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  laugh,  who  knew  nothing  about  tyranny; 
but  he  did  know  something  of  it— he 
had  seen  its  practices — he  had  seen  men 
turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  their  houses 
burnt  down — and  he  knew  what  tyranny 
was.  They  might  attempt  to  silence  and 
subjugate  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  in 
doing  80  they  only  hastened  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  They  could  not  prevent  them 
from  feelini 


Heret  Uteri  lethalit  mrando. 

This  Clause  applied  only  to  a  country  in  a 
state  of  war,  fiagranii  bello.  He  denied 
that  Ireland  was  so,    and  therefora  he 

should  give  the  clause  his  most  determined 
opposition. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill : 
Ayes  141  ;  Noes  67 — Majority  74. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


ENGLAND. 

Aglionby  lion.  A* 
Attwood,  T. 
Briggs.  R, 
Cornish  J. 
Dawson,  A.  E. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithfull,  G. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gully,  J. 
Hawkins,  J.  il. 
Hume,  J. 
Hull,  W. 
Lister,  C. 
Parrott,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Potter,  T. 
Pryrae,  G. 
Homilly,  J. 
Romilly,  K. 
Struit,  E. 
Thicknesse,  H. 
Tyiite,  C. 
Wiiks,J. 


WiiliamSy  Colonel 
Wood^  Aldermaa 
Young,  G.  F. 

SCOTLAVD. 

Gillon,  W.  D. 
Kinloch,  G. 
Oswald,  J. 
Oswald,  R. 
Wallace.  R. 

IREUkHO. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  U. 
Barron,  W. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Chapman,  M.  [#■ 
Evans,  G. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitigerald,  T. 
Fituimon,  C. 
Filzsimon,  N. 
French,  F. 
Galway,  J.  M. 
GratUn,  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
Lalor,  P.        .    . 
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PerriDi  L. 
Roche,  W. 
Rocbe,  D. 
Ruthven,  E.  S, 
Rulhven,  E. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  I.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A, 
Walker,  C  A. 

TELLERS. 

G rattan,  H« 


Lamberty  H. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maclaughlin,  L.  . 
Macnamara,  Major 
Martin,  J. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
0*Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.C. 

Paired  of  against  the  Clause, 

Tynte,  K.  James,  W. 

Scholefield,  J. 

Clause  30  read. 

Mr.  Ruthven  declared  that  he  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  country  if  he 
did  not  resist  such  a  measure  as  depriving 
Ireland  of  the  benefit  ofiheHabeas  Corpus^ 
to  the  last  extremity.  If  he  were  to  be 
the  only  man  who  went  out,  he  would 
divide  ajrainst  it. 

The  Committee  again  divided  on  the 
question,  that  Clause  30  stand  part  of  the 
Bill :    Ayes  166 ;  Noes  64— Majority  92. 

[Nearly  the  same  Members  who  voted 
against  the  26th  Clause  voted  against  the 
30th  Clause,  and  the  following  Members 
in  addition  : — 


Ilumphery,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Turner,  W. 


Clay,  W. 
White,  L. 


Mr.  Pryme  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  who 
voted  against  the  26th  clause,  voted  for  the 
30th  clause]. 

Clauses  31  and  32  were  then  agreed  to. 

Clause  33  read. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  words  giving  power  to  Magistrates 
of  counties  of  cities,  and  coimtics  of  towns, 
to  act  under  this  clause  should  be  struck 
out.  The  character  of  these  Magistrates 
was  notoriously  such  as  to  render  their 
exception  necessary.  They  were  elected 
by,  and  consequently  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  respective  corporations. 

Mr.  CyConnell  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. He  had  no  objection  to  Magistrates 
of  counties  acting  in  adjoining  counties,  but 
he  had  a  strong  objection  to  any  Magis- 
trates acting,  who  were  elected  in  the  man- 
ner of  those  corporate  Magistrates.  But 
a  very  short  time  bef(>re  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  came  into  office,  one  of  these 
Magistrates  was  so  notoriously  corrupt, 
that  he  had  his  regular  prices  for  the 
favourable  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions. 


For  taking  bail  for  capital  fekniei  lie 
charged  twenty  guineas,  for  commoii  felo^ 
nics  he  charged  20/.  and  ao  on  in  pro* 
portion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  without  giving 
fuU  credit  to  the  charges  brought  against 
these  Magistrates,  he  saw  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  3rie1ding  to  this  Amendment,  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  appointed  by  Cor. 
porations,  and  not  by  die  Government. 
The  Government  having  all  the  responsL* 
bility  of  the  execution  of  this  Act,  their 
subordinate  officers  should  at  least  be  ap« 
pointed  by  themselves.  He  had,  therefore^ 
no  objections  to  strike  out  the  words. 

The  Clause  with  the  Amendment  agreed 
to. 

All  the  Clauses  of  the  Bill  having  been 
gone  through,  Mr.  Stanley  brought  up 
several  additional  Clauses  which  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

Supply — British  Musxuh.^  On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Baring,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
bon.  Member  moved  a  vote  of  16,844JL  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  British  Museum 
up  to  Christmas,  1833. 

Mr.  Hawes  suggested,  that  an  improve- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  wished,  that  the  manuscripts  should  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  that  there 
should  likewise  be  through  the  catalc^e 
a  facility  of  inquiring  into  the  subjects  of 
the  manuscripts.  He  also  complained  of 
the  want  of  foreign  books  in  the  library, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  arrangements 
of  exchanges  between  the  privileg^  libra- 
ries of  France  and  England  might  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  those  arrangements 
should  have  a  retrospective  effect.  That 
was  to  say,  that  standard  works  published 
in  either  country,  before  the  completion  of 
the  arrangement  should  be  exchanged. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  the  attention 
of  the  trustees  had  been  directed  to  these 
matters,  and  no  doubt  some  means  would 
be  adopted  to  supply  the  defects  complain- 
ed of. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  desirable,  that  the 
Museum  should  be  open  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  instead  of  three.  If  that  object 
could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  present 
number  of  officers,  they  ought  to  have  re- 
lays of  officers.  He  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  suhject  of  the  Museum.  It 
was  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  during  two  months  of  the  year — and 
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two  montlis,  precisely  those  in  ivHich  most 
strangers  came  to  London — the  British 
Museum  was  shut  to  the  public. 

Lord  AUhorp  was  surprised  that  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  months  of  August  and 
September    were    those    in    which    most  i 
strangers  arrived  in  town.  | 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  town  was  : 
not  frequented  during  these  months  by  ; 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  shooting.  A  Committee  was  desirable ; 
for  it  was  of  importance,  considering  that 
the  British  Museum  was  supported  by  the 
public  money,  that  the  greatest  possible 
accommodation  should  be  afforded  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennanl  said,  that  the  British 
Museum  afibrded  every  facility  of  which  such 
an  institution  was  capable,  as  well  to  stu- 
dents as  to  casual  visitors,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  further  accommodation  could  be 
given  consistently  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established. 

Lord  Mahon  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  institution,  hav- 
ingderived  great  advantages  from  it.  It  would 
bear  comparison  with  any  similar  Institu. 
tion  on  the  Continent,  and  though  perhaps 
not  open  for  so  many  days  as  some  of  them, 
it  was  open  for  many  more  hours. 

Vote  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Borough  op  Stafford — Indemnity.] 
Mr.  Ellice  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  a  Committee  on  the  Bill,  and  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  iniiisual  circumstances 
under  which  this  Bill  was  brought  forward. 
There  was  no  ground  for  going  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  this  case. 
All  that  the  House  knew  was,  that  there 
was  an  ordinary  election  petition  against 
the  sitting  member  for  Stafford,  which 
petition  contained  inter  alia,  the  usual 
allegation  of  bribery.  If  a  Committee 
above  stairs  had  decided  that  briberv  had 
been  so  extensively  practised  that  it  was 
necessary  for  that  House  to  take  notice  of 
it,  and  to  open  the  borough,  or  adopt  any 
other  proceeding  which  that  Committee 
might  recommend,  that  would  have  been 
the  regular  and  proper  mode  of  proceeding. 
But  in  this  case  when  no  Committee  had 
made  a  report,  the  hon.  Member  came 
down  with  the  whole  weiglit  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  he  belonged,  and  called 
upon  them  to  violate  their  usual  course  of 
proceeding,  and  suspend  for  six  weeks  the 
Committee  on  this  election,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  continuing  in  the  House  a  CSentls* 
man  whoj  by  his  own  oonfeanon,  ooold 
prove  that  524  out  ci  596  penons  Iwd  been 
guilty  of  gross  bribery  and  oocrantion. 
What  instance  was  there  of  any  siiiiilar 
proceedings?  What  other  can  could  be 
adduced  of  the  House  having  consented  to 
such  a  Bill,  and  that,  too,  on  the  mere 
assertion  of  an  individual?  He  gieadj 
disapproved  of  this  interference  with  the 
established  regulations  for  examining  elec- 
tion petitions,  and  it  ought  never  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  unless  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  satis&c- 
tor}'  evidence  of  corrupt  practices  without 
it.  This  Bill  would  enable  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stafford  to  sit  in  that  House,  after 
a  confession  that  his  seat  had  been  obtained 
by  bribery,  and  he  would  be  reliered  from 
every  possible  disability  that  might  other- 
wise affect  him.  The  very  first  clause  of 
the  Bill  said,  that  he  should  be  ''dis- 
charged from  all  disabilities  and  inca- 
pacities whatever." 

Mr.  ElUce  said,  that  two  persons  bad 
stated  in  the  Committee,  that  they  could 
prove  that  524  out  of  526  persons  bad 
received  bribes,  and  that  they  would  do  so 
if  they  were  indemnified,  and  be  in  the 
name  of  that  Committee,  had  promised  them 
such  a  securitv. 

Mr.  Baring  continued:  Why  did  not 
the  hon.  Member  then  confine  his  indem- 
nity to  those  persons  who  were  to  give  this 
e\'idence  ?  If  they  freed  the  hon.  member 
for  the  borough  from  all  disabilities,  as  the 
Bill  stated,  he  did  not  see  what  could  hin- 
der him  from  sitting  for  Stafford.  Or  was 
he  to  go  back  and  be  returned  again — thus 
making  the  enormity  of  the  oflence  his 
protection  ?  This  was  a  question  of  gene- 
ral principle,  and  they  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  establish  a  precedent  whidi 
might  produce  very  mischievous  lesults. 
He  moved,  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Ellice  siiid,  the  hon.  Member  s  ob. 

jections  were  of  two  kinds.     First,  that  it 

wiis  establishing  a  bad  principle,  because 

there  had  been  no  previous  mquiry  and 

j  report ;  and  next,   because  it  indemnified 

I  the  candidates.     The  hon.  Member  found 

I  fault   with  him,  Ijecausc  he  proposed  to 

;  omit  the  usual  words,  *'  not  having  been  a 

\  candidate  at  the  late  election."  Now,  his  hon. 

,  friend  would  have  an  opportunity  of  mov. 

ing  the  insertion  of  these  words,  as  in  the 

I  Bills  relati\'e  to  East  Retford  and  Grara- 

!  pound.     One  gnmnd  for  the  course  be  bad 

I  pursued  was,  that  it  was  the  grossest  hypo* 
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crisy  to  select  particular  persons  in  such 
cases.  It  was  well  known,  that  up  to  the 
present  time  scarcely  a  Member  had  sat  for 
this  borough  without  having  paid  for  his 
seat.  He  feared,  that  if  the  House  waited 
for  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee, 
they  might  wait  till  it  was  too  late  to  make 
any  inquiry.  In  the  obsers'ations  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  made  on  him,  his  hon. 
friend  had  spoken  of  him  as  connected  with 
the  Government,  and  as  introducing  this 
BiU  in  consequence  of  that  connexion.  He 
assured  the  House,  that  he  was  no  more 
connected  with  the  Government  than  his 
lion,  friend  was.  He  had  been  also  un- 
justly accused  of  merely  wishing  by  this 
means  to  keep  the  sitting  Members  in  the 
House.  He  was  not  influenced  by  any 
such  motive.  All  he  desired  was,  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done.  He  thought,  that  on 
this  question  the  House  owed  a  duty  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  first  Reformed  House 
of  Parliament  was  bound  to  investigate 
matters  of  this  sort,  if  it  wished  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  This  Bill  was 
not  a  perfect  novelty.  There  was  one 
recent  instance  of  such  a  Bill  having  gone 
up  from  this  House,  and  several  instances 
of  bills  of  this  kind  having  been  brought 
down  from  that  House  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  particular  instance  was 
that  of  the  Melville  case,  where  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  was  pjisscd  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Trotter.  He  thouglit  it  of  importance, 
that  the  Bill  should  be  passed  before  the 
Election  Committee  sat  to  try  the  question 
of  the  return  for  Staflbrd.  That  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  the  l6th  of  April, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  now 
pressed  the  Bill  through  the  House. 

Lord  Saudon  thought,  that  the  candi- 
dates, if  they  were  the  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  bribery,  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  this  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  that  his  object  was,  not 
to  punish  any  party  whatever,  but  to  ob- 
tain a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  afterwards  deal  with 
the  matter  as  a  public  abuse. 

Mr.  Littleton  would  certainly  vote  for 
referring  this  Bill  to  a  Committee;  but  he 
must  say,  that  he  looked  upon  it  with  some 
decree  of  distrust,  since  it  extended  the 
proposed  indemnity  to  all  persons  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time  he  thought,  that 
if  some  measure  of  this  kind  were  not 
passed,  public  justice  would  be  eluded.  He 
tliought,  that  the  House  should  go  into  a 
Committee,  where  the  Bill  might  be  put 
into  a  less  ohjcctionable  shape. 

VOL.  xvi.{ji;s:i} 


Mr.  Shaw  thought,  that  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  except  it 
was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  an  Elec- 
tion Committee,  or  otherwise  the  House 
would  be  adopting  the  bad  precedent  of 
acting  in  such  matters  on  the  suggestion 
of  an  individual.  The  hon.  Member  ought 
first  of  all  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Wrottesley  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  had  just 
addressed  them.  He  thought  an  Election 
Committee  would  be  competent  to  meet 
the  case,  and  with  such  a  Committee  it 
should  be  left.  He  wished  the  present  Mo- 
tion to  be  withdra\vn,  and  the  Bill  not  to 
be  committed  before  the  20th  of  April,  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  previously  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Election 
Committee,  which  would  be  appointed  oih 
the  l6th.  If,  when  the  Election  Commit- 
tee was  appointed,  the  sitting  Member 
withdrew  from  opposing  the  petition,  there 
would  be  ground  for  supposing  that  bribery 
had  taken  place,  and  then  he  should  agree 
with  any  one  who  proposed  a  proceeding  of 
the  kind.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
would  idlow  him  he  would  substitute  his 
Amendment  for  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member,  and  would  move,  that  this  Bill  be 
committed  on  the  22nd  of  April. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  looked  at  the  Bill  with 
great  distrust,  and  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex. 

Mr.  Baring  withdrew  his  Amendment 
in  favour  of  that  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Wrotteslev. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordonsaidy  that  this  Amend- 
ment would  leave  them  in  a  great  difficulty, 
and  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  for,  according 
to  this,  if  there  should  be  no  Election 
Committee  appointed,  then  there  would  be 
no  Bill.  The  House  ought  not  thus  to  put 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  election,  but  ought  to  set 
their  faces  against  bribery  wherever  they 
found  it.  A  Reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons  would  disgrace  itself  if  it  submitted  to 
let  such  bribery  escape  as  that  which  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Coventry  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  had  been  practised  at  Staf. 
ford. 

Sir  T/iomas  Freemantle  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding now,  as  the  course  recommended 
seemed  to  him  one  of  a  most  anomalous 
nature.  If  they  did  then  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee, he  should  certainly  vote  to  except 
the  sitting  Member  from  the  benefit  of  toe 
Bill. 
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Mr.  ElUce  could  not  agree  to  ihe  Amend- 
ment of  tlie  hon.  Baronet ;  and  if  it  were 
carried,  he  must  leave  the  whole  matter 
under  his  management.  ' 

Mr.  Warhurton  thought  it  was  imix)S!d- 
l)le  for  any  unbiassed  man  to  have  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  without  being  convinced,  that  the 
House  ought  now  to  go  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Bin. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  it  was  an  unjust 
principle^  that  certain  parties  should  obtain 
indemnity  for  their  individual  crimes  at  the 
expense  of  the  borough.  The  respectable 
part  of  the  constituency  of  Stafford  would 
consider  it  extremely  hard  to  lose  their 
franchise  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  their 
unworthy  brethren. 

Tlie  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo- 
tion :  Ayes  84 ;  Noes  1  (5 — Majority  ()8. 

The  Bill  considered  in  Committee;  ver- 
bal Ameudments  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 


List  of 

Bankes,  W.  J. 
Chetwynd,  W.  F. 
Eastnor,  Lord 
Foster,  C.  S. 
Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Ciordon,  Hon.  Capt. 
IIandley,Il, 
Hay,  Sir  J, 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Nicholl^  J. 


the  Noes. 

Pigott,  R. 
Ross,  C. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Shaw,  F. 
Stormont,  I^rd 
Welby,  G.  E. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  A. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 

Monday,   March  25,    1833. 

MiNUTKS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Earl  FiTZ- 
wiLLTAM,  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Baronies  con- 
tnjued  in  each  of  the  Dioceses  of  Ireland. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Kino,  ttom  several  Places  in 
Ireland,  for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes  and  Church  Cess ; 
from  Cumnock,  for  a  Separation  between  Church  and 
State.>-By  tlie  Duke  of  Nrutcastlr,  the  Earls  of  Rofti- 
ukry,  GotiroRO,  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  ftt>m  numerous  Places, — for  the  Better  Obs4.>rv> 
anec  of  the  Sabbath. — By  the  Duke  of  Clevkland,  and 
the  E:arls  of  Hodkn  and  CioapORT,  from  Walsingham  and 
many  Places  in  ijcotland  and  Ireland,  against  Slavery. — 
By  the  Earl  of  Rodxn,  fVom  several  Places  in  Ireland, 
a^inst  the  proposed  Plan  of  Church  Reform  (Ireland) ; 
and  rrom  Caithness,  agiunst  the  Existing  Syxtcm  of  Church 
P.itronagc  in  Scotland.— By  the  Earl  of  Roshlyn,  fVom 
Cu]iar ;  and  by  Lord  Wtnford,  from  a  CoB(p>^ation  at 
Glasgow, — in  favour  of  the  Factories  Bill. 

Church  Reform  (Ireland).]  The 
Earl  of  Roden  had  to  present  a  Petition 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House.  It  was  from 
Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
praying  their  Lordships  not  to  deprive 
them  of  their  Bishop.  It  was  signed  by 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants.     It  slated 


the  great  advantages  the  town  derived 
from  the  residence  of  their  Bishop  among 
them,  especially  as  in  that  part  of  the 
country  there  were  hardly  any  resident 
gentlemen.  The  present  Bishop  com- 
manded the  respect  and  love  of  all  that 
knew  him,  and  there  was  no  one  who  had 
conferred  such  great  benefits  upon  that 
part  of  the  country.  Former  Bishops 
also  were  still  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  affection.  The  present  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  who  had  been  at  Elphin,  was  a 
most  estimable  man,  and  his  conduct  as  a 
Magistrate,  while  he  was  Bishop  of  this 
diocese,  gained  him  the  respect  and  regard 
of  every  person  within  its  limits.  He  must 
also  be  permitted,  in  naming  those  who 
had  done  themselves  honour  when  pre- 
siding over  this  see,  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Bishop  Law,  an  individual  who 
was  beloved  by  everybody  who  knew  him, 
and  who  exerted  himself  so  laudably, 
during  the  Rebellion,  in  putting  down 
treason,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  order 
to  Ireland.  There  was  a  notorious  rebel 
of  that  day,  known  by  the  title  of  **  General 
Plunkett,''  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elphin;  and  some 
difficulty  arising  as  to  the  mode  of 
conveying  him  to  Dublin,  the  Bishop 
ordered  out  his  own  carriage,  he  put  the 
General  into  it,  got  in  himself,  and  drove 
ofi^  to  Dublin.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
Castle  Yard,  the  Bishop's  friends  were 
astonished  to  see  his  fellow-traveller  with 
him  in  regimentals,  and  they  asked  bim 
whom  he  had  got  with  him  ?  His  answer 
was,  "1  have  caught  the  queen  bee;*' 
and  he  handed  over  his  prisoner.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Law  on 
that  memorable  occasion  His  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  petition  was  the  same 
as  that  expressed  by  the  petitioners,  for  he 
believed  that  the  consolidation  of  some  of 
these  bishopricks,  and  the  extinction  of 
others,  if  persevered  in,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  evils  which  no  future  Oovem- 
incnt  could  ever  remedy.  He  particularly 
condemned  that  part  of  the  proposed 
measure  which  went  to  reduce  ten 
bisliopricks,  and  to  take  away  the  funds 
of  those  dioceses,  in  order,  he  was  afraid, 
to  transfer  them  to  those  who  were 
anxious  to  support  treason  and  rebellion 
in  every  part  of  Ireland.  From  the 
late  events,  opinions  prevailed  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scotland, 
that  the  Government  meant  to  give  the 
plunder  of  the  Church  to  the  Catholics. 
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The  people  universally  regretted  such  a 
project,  and  they  regretted  the  steps 
ivhich  the  present  Government  had  taken 
respecting  education  in  Ireland,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  having  a  tendency  to 
enable  Catholicism  to  triumph  over  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  25,  1833. 

MiNUTBs.]  Papcn  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Sulli  van, 
the  Ex|ieDsc  of  the  Carlow  Lunatio  DUtrict  Anylum.— On 
the  Motion  of  Sir  Robbrt  Inolis,  the  Sums  received  from 
the  French  Goveminent,  in  liquidation  of  British  Claims, 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Woodi 
and  Foresti.^— On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Oboaob  Bsmtincx, 
a  Statement  of  the  Value  Sterling  of  Gold  and  Silver  raised 
in  the  several  Mining  Districts  in  America  and  Russia,  in 
the  periods  of  twenty  years  from  1790  to  1809,  inelurive, 
and  firom  1810  to  18S9  inclusive;  and  the  Annual  Net 
produce  of  the  Duty  levied  upon  wrought  Gold  and  Silver 
Plate  in  each  year,  fh)m  1804  to  1830,  inclusive;  also  an 
Account  of  the  Number  of  Private  Bills  which  have  passed 
through  Parliament  in  each  year  firom  1819  to  1832,  and 
of  the  Petitions  which  have  been  presented  concerning 
them ;  also  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Bankruptcies 
which  have  taken  place  in  each  year,  from  1822  to  1832, 
inclusive. 

New  Writ  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Ellick,  for 
Sunderland,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Onoiton  BAMtiiro* 
TON  who  accepted  the  Cbiltem  Hundreds. 

Bill.    Read  a  second  time : — Seaman's  Hospital. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Hodoes,  from  Gravcsend  and 
Milton,  against  the  Assessed  Taxes,  the  Septennial  Act, 
and  the  Com  Laws}  and  for  Vote  by  BaUot.— By  Mr. 
Briscor,  from  Reigatc,  for  TVIitigation  of  the  Criminal 
LawB.— By  Mr.  David  Rochk,  from  four  Places  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes  and  Church  Cess.— By 
Mr.  SuKPPARu,  from  Frome,  for  a  more  Easy  Recovery 
of  Small  Debts. — By  Mr.  Nicholl,  from  Cardiff,  in 
favour  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill :  another  against 
the  Bill  fur  removing  the  Summer  Assises  from  Cardiff 
to  Swansea. — By  Mr.  IIouoku,  from  Bromley,  and  other 
Places,  against  Tithes;  from  Valding,  for  Amending  the 
I>aw  of  Sewers. — By  Mr.  Pkkdarvbs,  from  Breage,  for 
Removing  all  Compulsory  Laws  for  the  Support  of  Mi- 
nisters of  the  GosiwI.-^By  Sir  Earoi.y  Wilmot,  from 
Bcdworth,  Sir  G.  Stauston,  from  Portsca,  and  other 
Places,  and  by  Mr.  Duodalb,  from  Coleshill,  and  other 
Places, — against  the  Uecr  Bill. — By  Sir  Earoly  Wilmot, 
Mr.  Yelvkrton,  Sir  Gkorok  Staunton,  LordSANDov, 
Mr.  J.  Parkrr,  Mr.  Rtlr,  Mr.  Grkexk,  Mr.  Craven 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Briscob,  Mr.  Hawbb,  Mr. 
Nicholl,  and  by  Mr.  Shrpparo,  from  a  great  Number 
of  Places, — for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — By 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  Mr.  R.  Brioos,  Mr.  Craven  Bkrkb- 
lky,  Mr.  WiLKS,  Mr.  PiNDARVBa,  Mr.  Nicholl,  and 
by  Mr.  Ukiscob,  from  Numerous  Places, — against 
Slavery. — By  Mr.  Wilks,  from  the  Dissenters  of  Hud- 
dersficld,  and  other  Places,  Mr.  Rtlb,  from  Maoclesfleld, 
Mr.  Brotherton,  from  Salford,  and  by  Sir  William 
Chavtoh,  from  the  Methodists  of  Sunderland, — for  a  Re- 
moval of  the  DiRHbilitics  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
arc  subject.—  Hy  Mr.  (>harlb8  RnasELL,  from  the  Metho- 
dists of  (leading,  for  a  Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Code. — 
By  Mr.  (iRBE.vR,  from  the  Coach  Proprietors  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Post  Horse  and 
Stage  Coach  Duties. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath.]  Sir 
Georcfc  Staunton  psesented  Petitions  from 
the  Ministers,  Churcli wardens,  Overseers, 
and  Householders  of  the  parish  of  Portsea, 


complaining  of  the  present  demoralized 
state  of  the  population,  in  consequence  of 
beer-shops,  and  the  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath  Day.  In  supporting  the  prayer 
of  the  petitions,  the  hon.  Baronet  observed, 
that  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
prevailed  on  the  subject  referred  to.  The 
petitioners  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  innocent  recreations  of  the  poor  on  the 
Lords*  Day.  Regulations  for  such  a  pur- 
pose were  unnecessary;  all  that  was  sought 
for  was,  that  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  should  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
avarice  of  one  class,  or  the  profligacy  and 
immorality  of  another.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  law,  as  it  now  existed,  should  be 
80  far  amended  as  to  enable  it  effectually 
to  be  inforced. 

Mr.  Cobbett  would  not  detain  the  House 
many  minutes ;  but  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words,  being  satisfied 
that  those  petitions,  in  favour  of  what 
they  called  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  Gospel.  Perhaps 
many  hon.  Members  were  not  aware,  that 
such  petitions  proceeded  from  a  Society 
established  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  their  object.  The  society 
circulated  its  pamphlets,  one  of  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  was 
appended  a  copy  of  a  petition,  and  they 
recommended  the  people  throughout  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  send 
up  petitions  to  Parliament,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Anti-slavery  Committee 
were  accustomed  to  recommend  the  people. 
From  that  petition  it  appeared,  ostensibly, 
that  it  was  from  a  regard  to  Christian 
principle  that  they  wished  the  House  to 
interfere  with  the  present  observance  of 
the  Sabbath ;  but  from  the  second  para- 
graph of  that  pamphlet,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Gospel  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it.  The  hon.  Member  read 
the  paragraph  in  question,  which  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  practice  that 
now  existed,  those  who,  from  proper 
motives,  were  desirous  of  duly  observing 
the  Sabbath,  were  prevented  from  so  doing 
in  consequence  of  the  unfair  competition 
of  another  class,  who  spent  that  day  in 
trading.  In  short,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  the  cry  of  great  tradesmen  against 
little  tradesmen,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  consider  well  before  it  listened  to 
such  Jesuitical  and  fanatical  petitions. 
Their  object   was  to  put  down   one  of 
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the  most  industrious  and  well-deserving 
portions  of  the  lower  class  of  traders 
—  those  who  sold  apples  and  oranges 
on  Sunday.  « There  was  no  case  made  out 
for  the  interference  of  the  House  between 
masters  and  labourers,  and  mistresses  and 
their  servants ;  and,  if  such  a  Bill  were 
passed,  the  whole  state  of  society  would 
be  dissolved. 

Sir  George  Staunton  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of 
the  petitioners.  He  was  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  them, 
all  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  highest 
respectability.  The  petitions  from  Ports- 
mouth and  Portsea  were  signed  by  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  all  persuasions 
— Churchmen,  Dissenters,  Whigs,  and 
Tories;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that 
their  only  object  in  presenting  the  petition 
was  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  give  the  poor  an  opportunity 
of  deriving  some  benefits  which  were  given 
by  these  institutions. 

An  Hon.  Member  said,  that  he  believed 
the  real  origin  of  petitions  on  this  subject 
was  a  respect  for  religion.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  might  be  some  persons 
actuated  by  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  called  **  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,"  but  he  believed  that  the  far  greater 
number  were  presented  from  religious 
motives  only. 

Lord  Sandon,  in  presenting  similar  Peti- 
tions from  Stone,  and  two  other  parishes 
in  Staffordshire,  denied  that  the  petitions 
originated  in  a  combination  of  the  large 
against  the  small  tradesmen,  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
favour  the  House  with  assertions  which 
might  have  an  effect,  if  not  contradicted, 
of  producing  an  incorrect  impression. 

Sale  of  Beeii  Act.]  Mr.  Dugdale 
presented  Petitions  against  the  Sale  of 
Beer  Act,  from  Meriden,  and  other  places 
in  Warwickshire. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  could  not  help 
taking  that  opportunity  to  advert  to  the 
subject.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  com- 
municating with  a  noble  Duke,  a  member 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  who  stated, 
that  if  the  Beer  Act  was  not  altered  in 
five  years,  it  would  demoralize  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  and  make  them 
a  set  of  drunkards  and  miscreants.  The 
fact  was,  people  went  to  these  beer  houses, 
not  for  the  sake  of  good  beer,  but  of 


bad  company.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
that  noble  Duke  in  his  opinion.  A  man 
more  desirous  of  the  general  good  of  the 
people  than  that  noUe  Duke  did  not 
exist;  and  he  would  say  also,  that  no 
person  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country  than  the  noble  Duke, 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  the  Lord-liei^ 
tenant  for  the  county  of  Sussex.  He  had 
from  the  first  objected  to  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  as  a  complete  error  in  leg^ation,  and 
had  argued  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  that 
some  alteration  in  the  Malt-taz  would 
be  beneficial,  while  the  setting  free  the 
trade  in  beer  would  be  mischievous.  He 
had  stated  this  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  that  day;  but,  prejudiced 
as  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  and 
looking  forward  to  it  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  revenue,  the  observatioo 
was  not  attended  to,  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  demoralization  of  the  commoa 
people,  and  great  injury  to  the  puUic 
security. 

Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  two  men 
were  executed  at  Worcester  for  highway 
robbery,  and  they  stated  to  the  chaplain 
that  the  commencement  of  their  crime  had 
been  owing  to  the  frequenting  of  the  beer 
shops.  He  should  be  very  happy  to  have 
the  measure  reconsidered ;  and  as  so  many 
statements  had  been  made  from  various 
Members,  and  so  many  petitions  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  presented, 
he  was  bound  to  believe  that  a  change  to 
a  very  great  extent  was  necessary. 

An  Hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  Ma- 
gistrates in  his  part  of  the  country  had 
granted  licenses  to  only  five  public  houses. 
Immediately  after  the  Beer  Bill  passed, 
however,  no  less  than  seventy-two  beer 
shops  were  opened.  It  was  impossible, 
from  the  increased  number  of  these  houses, 
for  the  ofHcers  and  constables  to  have  any 
sort  of  control  over  them.  He  had  fre- 
quently been  informed  by  publicans,  that 
they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  secure 
custom,  to  admit  of  gambling  and  every 
species  of  immorality  in  their  houses, 
which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Sale  of 
Beer  Act,  was  on  no  account  permitted. 
At  the  same  time  he  hoped  tne  House 
would  bear  in  mind,  whatever  alterations 
they  might  make  in  the  present  Beer  Act, 
that  it  was  passed  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  great  evil,  namely,  the  monopoly  of  the 
brewers. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 
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Factory  Regulations.]  Mr.  Green 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  master 
cotton-spinners  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Lancaster,  praying  the  House 
to  grant  a  Commission  to  take  evidence 
relative  to  labour  in  cotton  factories,  be- 
fore the  House  proceeded  with  the  Bill,  of 
which  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  had 
given  notice. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  said,  the  only  effect 
of  granting  the  Commission  would  be 
to  procrastinate  the  Bill.  He  wished  to 
propose  that  the  Bill  should  be  suffered  to 
pass,  say  for  two  years,  or  even  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  meantime  a  Commission 
could  be  granted  to  make  inquiries,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  continued  for  any  longer  period. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  said,  if  the  Bill  were 
to  pass  for  two  years,  or  even  for  ofie 
year,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  trade 
would  be  wholly  gone  from  this  country, 
and  would  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Lord  Ashley  assured  the  House,  that 
great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  upon  this  subject.  It 
was  impossible  the  present  system  could 
be  allowed  to  go  on.  He  had  received 
various  letters,  asking  him  if  he  intended 
to  delay  his  Bill,  and  accede  to  the 
Motion  for  a  Commission?  His  answer 
to  all  these  letters  had  been,  that  whenever 
that  Motion  was  brought  forward  he  would 
resist  it  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Wilson  Pattenh^d  been  reluctantly 
obliged  to  defer  his  Motion  for  the  Com- 
mission on  this  subject ;  but  he  certainly 
was  determined  to  bring  it  on  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Potter  must  repeat  what  he  had 
said  on  a  previous  night,  that  if  such 
a  Bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  a  blow 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  cotton  trade, 
from  which  it  never  could  recover.  He 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  stating 
that  it  would  occasion  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  a  large  capital  from  that 
trade ;  and  no  gentleman  would  ever  think 
of  investing  his  money  in  property  of  that 
kind,  when  a  Bill  like  the  present  might 
subject  him  to  severe  penalties  for  what 
he  deemed  the  most  profitable  way  of  em- 
ploying his  capital. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  was  anxious  that 
inquiry  on  both  sides  should  precede  legis- 
lation. Restrictions  of  a  very  partial 
nature  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  im- 
posed on  the  cotton  trade.  This  Bill  was 
another  instance  of  it.    The  hon.  Member 


read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Messrs.  Dix6n,who 
carried  on  business  on  a  large  scale  at 
Carlisle  and  Manchester,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  if  the  present  Bill  passed,  it 
would  drive  manufacturers  from  the  situa- 
tions which  they  at  present  occupied  in 
this  country*  The  proposed  measure 
would,  by  destroying  the  manufacture  in 
various  places,  also  add  greatly  to  the 
burthen  of  the  Poor's-rates.  The  trade 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  foreign 
competition,  and  nothing  but  ruin -would 
be  the  consequence  of  passing  it. 

Mr.  John  Feilden  agreed  in  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Bill,  the  best  proof  of  which 
was  the  anxiety  of  the  adult  labourers  for 
its  success.  He  could  not,  for  his  part, 
believe  that  the  present  sacrifice  of  children 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  cotton 
manufactory. 

Mr.  James  Oswald  observed,  that  many 
of  his  constituents,  the  proprietors  of 
large  cotton  manufactories  in  Glasgow, 
had  deputed  him  to  state,  that  if  the 
House  passed  the  Bill  as  it  at  present 
existed,  without  inquiry,  justice  could  not 
be  done  to  them.  The  evidence  which 
had  been  given  on  the  subject  threw  an 
unmerited  odium  upon  them,  which  they 
should  not  be  able  to  remove  without  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  or  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  that  it  was  the 
cry,  when  the  investigation  took  place  be- 
fore, that  legislation  would  destroy  the 
trade.  Before  legislation  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  children  were  employed 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a-day,  but 
since  the  interference  of  the  Legislature, 
their  labours  had  been  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  trade  had  increased  instead  of 
diminished. 

Lord  Molyneux  protested  against  the 
child-murder  accusation  which  had  by 
some  been  brought  against  the  owners  of 
factories.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  institute  further  inquiriesintothesub- 
ject  previous  to  proceeding  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood  said,  that  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  would  have  the 
effect  of  materially  procrastinating  the 
Bill.  If  there  was  no  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  why 
should  they  be  so  sensitive  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  call  so  loudly  for 
inquiry  that  was  to  end  in  delay  ?  The 
object  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  put  an  end  to  oppression ; 
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and  if  no  oppression  existed,  what  had 
the  cotton  manufacturers  to  fear?  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  better  that  the  manufac- 
turers should  lay  under  an  unjust  stigma 
than  that  oppression  should  continue  when 
it  had  been  proved  that  it  existed. 
Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

British  Museum.]  Mr^BcnialhToughi 
up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
voting  16,000/.  to  the  British  Museum  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr,  Cobbett  rose  to  oppose  receiving 
the  Report)  and  to  object  the  grant  of 
16,000/.  to  defray  the  annual  expenses  of 
what  was  called  the  British  Museum.  He 
remembered  the  time  when  a  far  smaller 
grant  was  sufficient.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Banks  10,000/.  a-year  was 
considered  fully  sufficient.  He  would  ask 
of  what  use,  in  the  wide  world,  was  this 
British  Museum,  and  to  whom,  to  what 
class  of  persons,  it  was  useful  ?  He  found 
that  1,000/.  had  been  laid  out  in  insects; 
and  surely  hon.  Members  would  not  assert 
that  these  insects  were  of  any  use  to  the 
ploughboys  of  Hampshire  and  of  Surrey, 
and  to  the  weavers  of  Lancashire !  It  did 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  went  to  it,  but  to  nobody  else. 
The  ploughmen  and  the  weavers — the 
shopkeepers  and  the  farmers — never  went 
near  it ;  they  paid  for  it  thouo^h,  whilst 
the  idle  loungers  enjoyed  it,  and  scarcely 
paid  anything.  Let  those  who  lounged 
in  it,  and  made  it  a  place  of  amusement, 
contribute  to  its  support.  Why  should 
tradesmen  and  farmers  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  a  place  which  was 
intended  only  for  the  amusement  of  the 
curious  and  the  rich,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  or  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor? 
If  the  aristocracy  wanted  the  Museum  as 
a  lounging  place,  let  them  pay  for  it.  For 
his  own  part  he  did  not  know  where  this 
British  Museum  was,  nor  did  he  know 
much  of  the  contents  of  it,  but  from  the 
little  he  had  heard  of  it,  even  if  he  knew 
where  it  was,  he  would  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  going  to  see  it.  Sixteen  thousand 
pounds  granted  for  the  support  of  such  a 
place,  were  16,000/.  thrown  away — given 
for  the  amusement  of  loungers  who  paid 
little  or  nothing  towards  the  taxes  from 
which  this  16,000/.  was  taken.  Ten 
thousand  out  of  this  16,000/  was  paid 
away  in  salaries.  He  should  like  to  have 
a  list  of  the  salaried  persons :  he  should 
like  to  know  who  they  were ;  he  should 


like,  above  all  things,  to  see  whether  they 
were  not  some  dependents  of  Goremroent 
— some  of  the  aristocratic  fry.  He  wanted 
their  names — who  they  ware— the  naniee 
of  the  maids  who  si^pt  out  the  rooms,  to 
see  whose  daughters  they  were ;  whether 
they  were  the  daughters  of  the  heade  of 
the  establishment,  or  what  other  relation 
they  bore  to  them.  He  concluded,  by  de- 
claring that  this  British  Museum  job  was 
one  of  the  most  scandalous  that  disnaced 
the  Government,  and  when  he  aaid  that, 
he  thought  that  he  could  not  make  it 
more  disgraceful.  He  would,  therefore, 
move,  "  that  the  Report  be  re-com- 
mitted." 

Lord  Altliorp  said,  that  he  wonU 
second  the  hon.  Member's  motion,  at  he 
was  sure  that  there  was  no  other  Gentle- 
man of  education  and  understanding  in 
that  House  who  would  consent  to  do  so. 
He  seconded  the  motion,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it.  He 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  nor  at  the 
statements  he  had  just  made,  aince  a  few 
days  ago,  he  declared  that  education  was 
of  no  use,  and  that  he  was  completely  op- 
posed to  the  higher  branches  of  science. 
Happily  there  were  no  class  of  persons 
in  the  country,  no  matter  what  their  cir- 
cumstances  might  be,  who  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  on  this  point,  and  who 
could  make  up  their  minds  to  say  that 
the  first  principles  of  science  were  of  no 
use.  The  expense  for  promoting  them 
should  not  be  injudiciously  squandered, 
he  allowed,  in  fact  not  a  single  pound 
should  be  wasted,  but  this  was  very  far  from 
saying  that  no  allowance  at  all  should  be 
made  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
.science.  Institutions  similar  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  existed  in  every  country. 
On  this  head  England  had  always  been 
accused  of  avarice,  and  in  all  civilized 
countries  she  was  blamed,  not  for  run- 
ning  into  extremes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  science,  but  for  being  over 
cautious  in  money- matters  on  this  point. 
No  one  in  that  House  could  agree  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  every  portion  of  the 
16,000/.  was  judiciously  expended;  but 
with  respect  to  the  general  principle  of 
supporting  an  institution  of  this  kind,  he 
had  no  doubt.  In  evidence  given  before 
the  silk  Committeei  it  was  atatedi  as  § 
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reatoii  wliy  foreign    cotmliiit  bad  tba 

tunity  waa  ^van  lo  the  poorar  Jaaaaa  to 
improve  tbair  taate.  Tlie  ob||aa(  of  lUa 
ipatiUition  waa  to  coUact  ail  tha  VQiKlaia 
of  nature  and  arti  and  ita  benefita  waie 
not  confined  to  visitora  aloaey  for,  by 
meana  of  obaap  puUicatiooa,  tbe  conteata 
of  the  Muaeum  were  made  known  through- 
out  tbe  eouDtry.  There  could  not  be  a 
doubt  but  that  ultimately  tbe  adrantagea 
of  auch  an  inatitution  would  be  extenaively 
felt  by  the  humbler  claaaea  themaelves. 
The  Report  received. 

Supply — ^Navt  EariMATia.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  AUhorp»  the  Order  of  the 
Day  waa  Tead  for  the  Houae  to  resolve 
itself  into  %  Committee  of  Supply,  The 
noUe  Lord  then  moved,  that  tm  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Cbeir« 

Mr.  Hmm$  rose  to  eaplain  tha  grooada 
on  which  be  could  not  concur  in  the 
motion  that  the  right  bon,  GenUeni^yn 
should  leave  the  Chair*  Ever  ainoe  Par- 
liaqient  had  oaet  be  had  been  anzioua  to 
know  from  hia  Miyaaty'a  Miniatera  whe- 
ther  they  intended  to  afteke  any  and  what 
reduction  in  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
The  Minittera,  however,  carefully  evaded 
giving  any  explanation  on  the  auhject 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  tba 
noble  Lord  had  as  carefully  avoided  the 
subject  in  all  his  speeches  delivered  in 
that  House ;  and  the  House  was  at  that 
moment  in  complete  ignorance  whether 
Government  intended  to  afford  any  relief 
to  the  people  or  not.  The  noble  Lord 
had  indeed  plainly  said,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  explanation,  or  to  give 
an  answer  to  any  question  on  the  subject 
till  the  termination  of  the  financial  year. 
The  great  objection  to  terminating  the 
financial  year  on  the  5th  of  January  was, 
that  the  service  for  each  year-was  begun 
before  the  House  was  in  possession  of  the 
amount  of  tbe  expenditure  of  tbe  ¥ear 
preceding;  and  it  had  been  resolved 
in  consequence  of  that  oiqection  that 
the  financial  year  should  in  future  term- 
inate on  the  6th  of  April,  instead  of 
the  5th  of  January.  He  understood,  that 
the  object  of  the  alteration  was  to  give 
sufficient  information  to  the  House  at  the 
commencement  of  the  vear,  to  enable  it 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  voted ;  but  if 
that  information  was  to  be  withheld  till 
the  5th  of  April,  it  would  be  perfectly  im- 

pgasible  that  the^gbject  vbifib  tli^  iMd 


iR  view  in  adopting. tbe  Mw  tagdaltoik 
couU  be  effected.  He  undersloed  that 
the  otyeoi  of  granting  Supplies  for  %m 
murtiaralof  the  year,  last  y^ar,  wis,  thai 
ilia  QoramoMnt  should  Imve  one  quartan 
of  n  yearia  advaiieei  ao  as  to  enaUe  Umi 
House  to  cooiider  tbe  exi)eiiditare  of  tba 
past  year,  Mifoe  it  waa  imperatively  oe^ 
ceasaqf  that  tboyihonldvy^  the  Eatimatea 
for  tbe  Matt.  Wbat  aitaation  were  th^f 
in  now  ?  In  womafmoiQi^  of  the  refoad 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  give  any  infinrmationg 
the  House  would  dortve  -no  advantago 
from  the  cbasge*.  They  would  com 
to  the  coosidaratioa  of  the  eataUisbmMft 
of  the  eonntry  without  havioff  pifvi9ual|r 
ascertained  what  the  stale  of  ttia  finanoM 
affairs  waa;  and  it  waa  impoaaiUa  th«l 
boo.  Memb^  oould  know  what  amouil 
of  Supplies  they  would  be  justified  ii^ 
voting,  as  tiiey  vr^re  m  total  ignorance  uf 
the  income  aDd  finenoea  of  tbo  country* 
He  thoukht  that  after  the  long  difousakm 
on  the  Irish  BiU,  the  veoplo  of  Engbuid 
would  expect  that  the  Hqnaa.  sMaUl 
take  their  grievanoea  into  cooaid^rathMu 
and  afford  them  some  felief  froflit  the  Ipea 
of  taxation  under  which  they  bad  to  lom 
groaned.  He  had  just  been  reoiiadea 
that  the  diacussioiia  on  the  bish  Bill  irem 
not  unimportant  i  h^  did;  not  dmyi  tbeA 
they  were  important;  but  he  doubted  thu 
propriety  of  having  brought  forward  that 
Bill  at  all.  The  oppoution  to  the  BOl 
was  most  proper,  and  such  as  he 
trusted  any  similar  Bill,  should  one 
ever  again  be  brought  forward  would 
receive.  He  wished*  however,  to  ask 
tbe  House  whether  they  met  to  coih 
sider  in  what  manner  the  people  «houU 
be  relieved,  or  merely  to.  echo  the  maii^ 
menu  of  hia  Majeaty's  Hisiaters^  and 
whether  tbe  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
afford  that  relief  which  the  nation  expects 
ed  ?  Undoubtedly,  every  Member  in  that 
Houae  who  bad  anything  like  a  popular 
constituency,  waa  pledgjed  to  economy 
and  to  a  reduction  of  taxaticm ;  and  tlift 

K^per  time  to  redeem  that  |dedge  waa 
fore. they  voted  the  Sup|dies  for  the 
different  estabUdiments  of  tbe  year.  Tbe 
noble  Lord  had  given  the  House  no  in** 
formation  as  to  hia  future  plans  of  finance, 
or  as  to  the  extent  of  relief  which  he 
should  be  able  to  afford  to  the  people. 
But,  ncHwithstanding  that,  sufficient  had 
appeared  to  show  that  no  relief  could  be 
expected  unleaa  they  reduced  the  estab** 

liihmnnti  9f  tte  cowitiy.   9y  tkof^M 
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laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  up  to 
April  last  when  the  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vious year  were  made  up,  it  appeared  that 
on  the  5th  of  that  month  they  had  actually 
exceeded  the  income  of  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  1,200,000/.,  and  had  in- 
creased the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of 
1,263,000/.  It  was  perfectly  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  relief  could  be  afforded 
and  that  no  reduction  of  taxation  could  take 
place  unless  the  charges  for  the  public  service 
were  reduced  below  what  they  were  last 
year.  It  further  appeared,  from  a  paper  laid 
upon  the  Table  during  the  present  Session, 
that  the  surplus  income  from  the  5th  of 
April,  1832  up  to  the  5th  of  January, 
1833,  amounted  to  about  600,000/.,  so 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  former  year  was 
half  made  up ;  still,  however,  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  more  than  half  a  million.  He 
would  submit  to  the  House,  therefore, 
whether  any  circumstances  had  taken 
place  in  the  last  quarter  to  warrant  a  sup- 
position that  the  surplus  of  this  year 
would  more  than  equal  the  deficiency 
of  last  year,  thereby  balancing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  years,  but 
leaving  nothing  over  from  which  the 
country  could  expect  relief.  That  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  he  would 
unhesitatingly  assert,  that  unless  the 
establishments  of  the  country  could  be 
cut  down,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce 
taxation.  It  was  impossible  to  afford 
permanent  relief  by  following  the  system 
which  had  been  acted  upon  by  former 
Ministers  —  that  of  borrowing  money 
when  the  taxes  did  not  cover  the  expendi- 
ture. He  had  proposed  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  to  take  a  vote  of  credit  on 
account  of  the  Estimates  for  three  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  House  could  be 
informed  of  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
view  of  the  amount  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  up.  The  noble 
Lord,  however,  did  not  choose  to  accede  to 
that  proposition,  and  had  now  come  for- 
ward to  ask  the  House  for  the  whole  of 
the  Naval  Estimates  of  the  year.  He 
called  on  the  House  that  night  to  vote 
27,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  Navy ; 
meaning  to  ask  them  on  Wednesday  to 
vote  89,000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
Army,  and  on  some  future  day  to  vote 
a  proportionably  extravagant  establish- 
ment for  the  Ordnance.  If  they  voted 
that  number  of  men  for  the  service  of  the 
yeari  they  must  necessarily  vote  money 


for  the  support  of  that  number-  And  be 
wished  to  ask  them  if  they  Y6ted  thai 
money,  how  could  they  consistently .  de- 
mand a  reduction  of  taxation,  or  give 
that  relief  which  the  people  so  fully 
expected  ?  In  order  to  show  that  these 
were  not  his  own  ideas  and  thai  he 
did  not  state  them  on  his  own  author- 
ity, he  would  read  a  passage  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee  which 
sat  in  1828,  which  would  show  what  the 
opinion  of  that  Committee  on  the  sobject 
was,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  They  said 
that  ''as  the  army  and  navy  were  the 
great  source  of  expense  to  the  country,  it 
was  only  by  keeping  them  within  proper 
limits  that  any  great  saving  could  be  effect- 
ed." It  was  not  by  reducing  a  small  and 
trifling  office  here  and  there,  that  they 
could  make  any  reduction  in  the  taxation 
worthy  of  notice.  No  real  reduction  could 
take  place,  unless  they  assailed  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  ordnance;  and  the 
Finance  Committee  had  accordingly  said 
in  their  report, ''  the  Committee,  after  full 
consideration,  adopt  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  finance  of 
1819,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
proper  medium  to  be  preserved  between  a 
position  of  complete  preparation  for  de- 
fence, and  that  state  of  economical  reduc- 
tion which  may  prudently  be  conceded  to 
the  resources  of  the  country.  But  during 
a  period  of  peace  the  Committee  must 
advert,  as  that  Committee  did,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  times  of  tranquillity  to 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  by  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  without  which 
the  best  means  of  defence  may  be  rendered 
incapable  of  exertion  in  moments  of  alarm 
and  danger ;  they  beg  earnestly  to  press 
this  observation  upon  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House."  He  would  ask  if  they 
were  not  then  in  profound  peace?  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  had  been 
told  that  no  fears  were  entertained  of 
external  hostilities,  and  he  hoped  none 
were  entertained  of  internal  commotion — 
consequently  they  were  in  a  situation  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  give  the  people  that  relief 
which  they  so  much  required.  At  pre- 
sent they  kept  up  the  war  establishment 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  This  was, 
in  his  opinion,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  country ; 
and  he  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
serious  consideration  .of  the  House  to  thQ 
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subject.  Crime  was  increnriDg  in  the 
country,*  and  they  could  have  no  hope,  of 
checking  that  increase  unless  ^he  people 
could  more  easily  than  at  present  attam 
comfort  and  preserve  themselves  fkom 
poverty.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  increase  of  crime  was  caused  by  the 
poverty  and  misery .  of  the  people,  oc« 
castoned  by  excessive  taxation.  That  in 
his  opinion  was  the  proper  time  for  them 
to  pledge  themselves  to  those  reductions 
in  the  expenditure  which  their  constituents 
expected,  and  it  would  be  out  of  their 
power  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  unless 
they  reduced  the  army  and  navy.  It  was 
only  by  so  pledging  themselves,  and  re- 
deeming the  pledge,  that  they  would  get 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  do  what 
the  country  expected  of  thenu  He  be- 
lieved the  present  Chancellor  to  be  as 
honest  a  man  as  had  filled  the  situation 
for  some  time,  but,  like  all  his  prede- 
cessors, the  change  of  place  seemed  to 
have  changed  some  of  h»  opinions  regard- 
ing economy.  The  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  1828  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  no  greater  establishment, 
nor  any  more  money  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  taken  from  the  people 
at  any  time,  and  if  that  were  true  as  a 
general  principle,  how  especially  applica- 
ble was  it  at  a  time  of  great  distress  and 
peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  the  excess 
of  taxation.  He  was  prepared  to  show 
that  the  taxes  were  now  as  heavy  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1817;  for  although  a 
large  amount  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off 
since  that  year,  still  the  country  paid  as 
much  in  taxation  measured  in  ounces  of 
gold  and  quarters  of  wheat  at  the  present 
time  as  it  did  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
when  the  taxes  amounted  to  69,000,000/. 
Many  instances  came  within  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  distress  which  taxes 
created,  one  of  which  only  he  would 
m ention .  In  the  parish  of  Covent-garden , 
out  of  500  houses  the  occupiers  of  only 
fifty  had  paid  the  Assessed  Taxes,  while 
357  out  of  the  remaining  450  refused  to 
pay  those  taxes,  either  in  consequence  of 
surcharges,  or  from  inability  to  pay.  He 
was  one  who  had  concurred  m  the 
re-establishment  of  the  standard,  for  he 
thought  that  right ;  but  then  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  reduced  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  in  the  same  proportion. 
Had  that  been  done,  the  present  difficulty 
would  not  have  existed*    He  had  made  n 


statement  in  1826,  which  diowed  Mt 
the  mvenfjge  amount  of  taxation  (itbtingf 
70,Gk)0^0(XU.  during  the  three  years  cote* 
mencng  in  1813  and  ending  in  1815,  wa« 
equal  to  15,853,000  quairters  of  whea^ 
and  that  the  average  of  Uie  three  years 
frooEk  I8d3to  18a5waaequal  to  17,434,000 
quartern  Ikeie  had  been  an  actual  m- 
crease.m  the  burthens  of  the  people. of 
ten  per  cent,  tlioogfa  the  nominid  taxes  in 
the  latter  poriod  was  ouly  52,000,0002., 
while  they  amounted-  to  69^000,0001. 
during  the  former  period.  Then  as  to  g^,- 
if  the  amount  of  taxatioaYweve  tneasured 
in  ounces  of  gold,  it  would  be  fimnd  tliat 
as  many  ounces  of  ^oU,  reduced  isnly  three 
per  cent,  were  paid  in  taxes  during  the 
years  1823, 1824,  and  1825,  as  bad  been 
paid  during  the  years  1814,  1815,  and 
1816.  A  similar  observation  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  present  time.  He  thought 
that  OUT  taxes  were  heavier  at  present^ 
measured  in  com,  than  they  had  bei»  al 
any  former  period ;  •  and  as  long  as  eon 
and  bullion  were  taken  as  the  standard 
which  regulated  the  transactions  of  men, 
the  amount  of  them,  paid  in  taxes,  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  real  criterion  by  whidi 
to  judge  the  amount  of  the  taxatum  of  a 
country.  There  was  one  point  more  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House,  as  being  of  great  importance. 
He  considered  that  poverty  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  England. 
The  average  number  of  persons  committed 
for  ofiences  during  the  five  years  from 
1805  to  1809  was  4,692;  while  the 
average  of  the  years  from  1820  to  1825 
was  13,005 :  and  from  1828  to  1832  the 
average  was  18,764;  in  1805  the  number 
of  commitments  was  4,605;  in  1832  the 
number  was  20,825.  That  deserved  great 
attention,  because  the  amount  of  crime 
might  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  distress 
and  difficulties  to  which  the  people  were 
reduced.  If  poverty  and  distress  were 
the  result  of  taxation,  they  ought  to  use 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  it,  in 
order  to  give  the  people  relief.  They 
ought,  then,  to  take  the  yiew  of  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  1828,  and  make 
every  reduction  in  the  naval  and  military 
establishments  that  was  practicable.  No 
man  could  doubt  that  if  a  large  reduction 
were  made  in  the  expenditure,  that  general 
distress  would  be  relieved  and  crime  di- 
minished.    They  were  in  the  habit  of 

lodung  at  the  amount  of  those  eslsWdh 
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meats  in  detail ;  but  when  tUcy  summed 
the  whole  together,  it  was  surprising  to  sec 
the  amount  to  which  they  swelled.  This 
year,  for  instance,  they  were  asked  to  vote 
27,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy, 
89,000  for  the  army,  and  between  8,000 
and  9,000  for  the  ordnance ;  making  a 
total  of  124,000  men.  This  was  exclusive 
of  Militia,  Yeomanry, and  Voluntecrs,which 
cost  the  country  at  least  half  a  million 
sterling.  He  thought  that  120,000  men  were 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  the  people. 
The  House  would  do  well  not  to  vole  that 
force  for  the  present  year,  but  to  insist  on 
a  large  reduction  as  the  only  means  of 
reducing  taxation.  He  did  not  wish  them 
to  go  back  to  the  Estimates  of  1792,  but 
they  ought  to  look  to  them  as  a  pattern, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country  to  their  state  at  that 
period.  The  Finance  Committee  of  1828 
thought,  that  a  large  reduction  in  the  navy 
was,  at  that  time,  not  only  possible  but  neces- 
sary. The  number  of  men  voted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navy  in  the  year  1792  was  only 
1 6,000,  marines  included,  and  now,  though 
there  was  no  prospect  of  war,  nor  any 
cause  for  our  increased  force,  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  vote  27,000  for 
the  service  of  the  present  your.  Ministers 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  confidence  of 
their  supporters;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
when  such  a  large  demand  was  made  on 
the  resources  of  the  people,  it  was  [iroper 
and  necessary  that  the  Mouse  should  receive 
every  explanation  before  voting  llie 
Estimates,  lie  would  remind  ti»e  House 
of  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Coekburn, 
whose  long  experionoe  gave  the  greatest 
weight  to  what  he  s:iid.  That  gallant 
Oflicer  had  been  asked  bis  opinion  as  to 
the  keeping  up  so  large  a  force  as  30,000 
men.  He  said,  that  nothing:  but  State 
necessity  could  justify  it.  He  was  then 
asked  what  number  of  men  he  should  con- 
sider necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace?  He  had  made  an  Estimate, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  about 
1C,000  seamen  and  4,000  marines.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  that  gallant  and  most 
experienced  ofllcer  of  the  amount  of  force 
requisite  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  ask,  what  was 
there  in  the  state  of  the  country  at  this 
moment  which  required  the  maintenance 
of  more  than  a  peace  establishment  ?  We 
had  certainly  embroiled  ourselves  in 
meddling  with  HoIland|  though  he  trusted 
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that  this  unlucky  afiair  would  soon  be 
settled — but  even  if  it  were  not,  such  a 
very  large  naval  force  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  present  Administration  had 
called  themselves  an  economical  one,  and 
very  great  things  had  been  and  were  ex- 
pected of  them  ;  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  a 
larger  naval  and  military  force  was  kept 
up  by  them  than  by  their  predecessors. 
The  Estimates  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration  were  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  present  Ministers. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) had  taken  great  credit  to  himself  for 
reducing  the  establishment  to  27,000  men; 
but  the  House  would  scarcely  credit  the 
fact,  that  he  had  scarcely  reduced  them 
one  single  man.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Estimates  were  29,700  men,  2,700 
of  whom  were  for  the  blockade  service. 
These  2,700  men  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  struck  off,  and  transferred  the  duties 
to  the  Custom-house  department,by  which 
department  those  men  were  to  be  paid. 
Where  then  was  the  reduction?  f n  the 
year  1817,  there  had  been  a  Finance 
Committee  appointed ;  and  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  they 
could  not  employ  them  better  than  in 
studying  the  Report  of  that  Finance  Com- 
mittee, where  they  would  find  the  strong- 
est recommendations  of  strict  economy — 
recommendations  which  he  was  deeply 
grieved  to  see  had  not  been  attended  to. 
If  they  had  time,  also,  to  look  at  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  they  would 
tind  that  Minister  expressing  his  deep 
regret  at  being  unable,  from  the  hostile 
demonstrations  displayed,  and  armies  kept 
up,  by  other  European  nations,  to  make 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  force; 
expressing,  however,  a  determination  to 
make  the  most  decided  reductions  as  soon 
as  ever  these  hostile  demonstrations  should 
subside.  There  were  no  such  reasons  for 
keeping  up  an  onormous  military  force  at 
present,  and  yet  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  were  greater  than  ever. 
With  respect  to  the  marines,  there  were 
now  9,000,  and  5,000  were  heretofore 
found  suilicient.  Taking  an  average  of 
the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  for  six 
years,  from  1817  to  18*23,  it  appeared  that 
tliis  average  was  only  20,000;  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  there  was  in 
the  state  of  England,  or  in  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope, to  warrant  the  keeping  up  such  a  pre- 
posterous force.  There  were  full  11,000 
more  seamen,  he  asserted|  tbau  could  pot* 


sibly  btwtatad/  Tb«t»fiMti^wmiftfiiU 
explniiatkm  as  to  wh«t  roaderad  it  qmm* 
sary  to  Itfj  tueh  an  miofmo^  and  ot«n 
wbalning  amount  of  lazatioB  fingm  tbo 
people,  fai  tbo  ^rea?  1833,  lhai«  bad 
btea  a  very  laiya  inoreaso  in  tha  nambar 
¥0ted  on  acooaal  of  .piracies.  One  year 
the  slate  of  things  in  India  was  an  ex« 
ousa  for  a  furt&Mr  increase;  and»  tbe 
next  the  state  of  Portugal  called  for  an 
addition  la  our  already  enoraious  force. 
But  there  had,  on  these  oocasionsy  at 
least,  been  some  grounds  alleged  for  the 
various  additions.  Now  (here  was  no 
reasonaUe  pretence  for  keeping  up  such  a 
preposterous  force,  everything  was  quiet, 
and  none  of  the  causes  which  had  oeen 
assigned  for  former  additions  could  now  be 
brought  forward }  and»  indeed,  if  we  had 
not  so  unwarranlaUy  and  biameably  taken 
upon  ourselves  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  other  people,  we  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  keep  up  a  grsatarforce  than  16,000, 
or  at  the  utmost  20,000,  Tb^  noUe 
Lord  proposed  to  the  House  a  vote  for 
27,000;  but  he  wopld  strongly  urge  upon 
the  House  the  neoeisity  of  not  voting 
more  than  20,000*  It  was  true,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  naval  force  in 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  protectipg 
our  merchants.  He  would  again  earnestly 
entreat  the  House,  before  they  voted  for 
these  Estimates,  to  show  the  Upvemment 
and  the  people,  by  a  large  msjority,  their 
full  determination  to  make  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  taxes.  He  did  not  mean 
to  go  back  so  far  as  1792  for  a  standard, 
though,  as  the  whole  of  the  troops  in- 
cluding those  stationed  m  Ireland,  con- 
sisted but  of  45,242  men,  he  did  not  see 
why  there  should  be  a  larger  force  kept  up 
now,  when  there  was  less  occasion  than 
ever  for  large  establishments.  Speaking 
of  Ireland,  he  could  not  but  express  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  at  tbe  apathetic  in- 
difference with  which  the  English  people 
had  for  the  last  twenty  years  suffered 
themselves  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
11,000  or  12,000  soldiers  in  Ireland,  for 
the  maintenance  of  despotism  and  tyranny 
in  that  country.  The  number  of  our  troops 
was  gradually  increasing  up  to  tbe  year 
1824,  when  their  number  was  73,000 ;  but 
our  army  was  never  so  great  as  at  present, 
since  those  years  when  we  required  such 
large  forces  to  be  kept  up  in  France.  At  the 
present  period,  making  an  ample  allowance 
for  our  additional  colonies,  there  could  be 
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but  as  to  the  number  of  tenmfmi 
posed  to.  be  kept  up  by  MittistiBrB,«Bouftt^ 
Ing  to  no  less  than  69,000,  he  codeaisMI 
sttilin proposition  to  be  monstrons,  tfnd 
opt  towhuh  the  House  ought  never  to 
give  its  oansent  Tho  artillery  had  IbN 
tmAf  baan  about  4^000,  and  had  hitherto 
been  tomtA  tfiU  adequate  for  every  pur* 
pose,  bnt  the  plaaant  Miaiatars  vequivad 
8,800,  Tho  wbob  amount  of  men  comi^ 
posing  the  thrsa  daaerij^tians  of  oar  foreaf 
exceeded  120,000*  Addmi;  to  this  Bam# 
ber  the  Military  Staff,  iha  Vduntsers,  nd 
the  Yeomanry,  making  abogothas  an  nd^ 
dltional  armed  force  of  nmAj  M,000  saan^ 
there  would  altogether  be  foond  to  ba  th| 
enormous  body  of  160,000  armid  bms; 
There  couUbe  no  possiUe  noaassity  oras^ 
case  for  maintaining  such  amdnstnins  Ibvea 
as  this.  There  must  be  a  deoidad  and  afte- 
tual  reduetiph  in  their  nnmbars ;  it  vouM 
ha  no  u«e  to  strike  off  a  quarter^mastat 
here,  or  a  drwnmer-boy  thaia^no,  thaf 
must  set  to  work  in  aamast,  and  ladnoa 
all  the  services  to  a  giMt  axtant.  Thi$ 
was  the  only  way  in  wbieh :  that  Honaa 
could  perform  its  duty  to  the  people;  they 
ought  not  to  vote  a  single  estimate  withonf 
coming  to  a  fixed  and  unanimous  dalsf' 
mination  of  raduoiog.  the  astaUisbnaBta. 
It  wu  not  proper  that  one  man  shoald  ho 
kept  up  more  than  the  service  vsqnired,  or 
than  tne  people  could  pay  for.  It  was 
quite  vain  to  think  that  they  could  satisiy 
their  constituencies,  or  afford  them  relief 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  reducing  the 
taxes  and  the  public  eataUishments.  Ow* 
ing  to  the  extent  to  which  these  had  been 
kept  up  to,  to-the  change  in  the  curreney, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  people,  ha 
repeated,  were  now  paying  an  amount  of 
taxation  more  grievous,  if  not  greater, 
than  they  were  paying  in  1813.  Was  it 
therefore  fit  that  th^  should  persevere  in 
their  present  extravagant  course?  Thm 
best  means  of  securing  general  tran-* 
quiliity  at  home,  would  be,  to  reduce  tax» 
ation,  and .  so  to  relieve  the  oppressiaa 
burthens  of  the  people:  the  best  way  to 
secure.us  from  agprression  abroad,  was  to 
reduce  our  estaUishments,  and  refrain 
from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  He  should  conclude  by  moving  as 
an  Amendment  on  the  Motbn,  for  tho 
Speaker  leaving  the.  Chair,  the  following 
Resolution :  **  That  it  is  expedient,  before 
voting  the  Estimates  for  the  Naval  and 
Military  Establishments  for  the    public 
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be  informed  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  whether  any,  and  what 
relief  to  the  people  from  the  burthen  of 
taxation,  in  order  that  the  establishments 
may  be  suited  thereto.  If  that  were  car- 
ried, he  should  also  move  a  Resolution, 
**  That  it  is  imperative  on  this  House  to 
require  a  large  reduction  of  taxation,  as 
the  best  means  of  affording  relief  to  the 
country."  He  trusted  that  no  Member  of 
that  House  would  think  that,  in  proposing 
these  Resolutions,  he  had  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  throwing  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Ministers.  Hedid  not  at  all  wish  to 
interfere  with  them;  but  he  intended  to 
give  them  a  hint,  it  might  be  a  broad  one 
certainly,  that  they  must  reduce  their 
Estimates  so  as  to  allow  of  a  proportinate 
reduction  of  taxation. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  to  reply  to  the  first 
observation  of  his  hon.  friend,  relative  to 
the  change  in  the  financial  year,  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  correctly  stated  the  objects 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  Ministers 
inthatalteration;  but  which,  unfortunately, 
had  not  been  accomplished.  The  intention 
had  been,  that  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  be  voted  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  financial  vear,  and  not  that  the 
statements  of  the  revenue  for  the  previous 
year  should  be  laid  before  the  House  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year;  that  was  plainly 
impossible.  It  was  true  that  Ministers 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  Estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  voted  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year ;  but  that  was 
owing  to  the  House  having  been  so  much 
occupied  with  more  important  business. 
The  hon.  Member  gave,  as  his  object  in 
proposing  his  Resolutions,  that  Parliament 
and  the  country  at  large  should  be  inform- 
ed, ill  the  first  place,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
finances,  before  they  voted  the  Estimates, 
so  as  to  know  exactly  what  they  had  to 
expend.  This,  he  believed,  was  a  fair 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member's  proposed 
objects.  He  must  say  he  had  been  some- 
what surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refer,  in  support  of  his  views,  to  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
recommendation  of  that  Committee  cer- 
tainly was,  that  Parliament  should  not 
vote  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  cite  this  recommendation,  for 
the  principle  it  laid  down  was  one  which 
every  government  admitted,  and  the  pre- 
sent Government  was  guided  by — namely, 
to  cut  down  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible 


amount  consistent  with  the  interesUof  the 
State.  The  Committee  properlr  said,  tbat 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  finances, 
Ministers  were  not  justified  •  in  asking 
a  single  farthing  more  than  the  public 
service  required.  The  hon.  memfa«r  ft>r 
Middlesex,  however,  made  it  out  that  the 
establishments  must  be  reduced,  became 
the  revenue  was  not  flourishing.  Why,  if 
that  principle  were  admitted,  the  conse^ 
quence  would  be,  that  the  Government 
might  be  extravagant  whenever  the  re* 
venue  was  ample.  The  proper  principle 
to  act  on  was,  to  cut  down  the  establish- 
ments to  the  lowest  amount  consistent 
with  the  public  service,  and  then  raise 
the  sum  necessary  to  defray  that  ezpendi« 
ture  in  the  least  objectionable  manner. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  only 
way  by  which  a  reduction  of  taxation 
could  be  produced,  was  by  a  reduction  of 
the  expenditure ;  this,  of  course,  was  one 
great  mode;  but  there  might  sJso  be  a 
reduction  of  taxation  produced  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  revenue.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  truly  stated  the  deficiency  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  1,240,000/.;  but  the  hon. 
Member  had  forgotten  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  immense  reduction  in  expendi- 
ture in  the  Estimates  for  this  year,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  In  fact, 
the  hon.  Member  altogether  took  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Member,  in  proposing 
the  Motion,  had  said  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  press  upon  Government  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxation,  from  his  persuasion 
that  they  would  not  institute  such  a  re- 
duction, if  left*to  themselves.  He  (Lord 
Althorp)  thought  this  charge  very  nnjnst, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  very  first  step  he  himself  had 
taken  upon  entering  into  office,  had  been 
to  make  a  large  reduction  of  taxes— a 
reduction  so  large,  that  the  revenue  bad 
considerably  suffered  from  it.  Surely, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
want  of  inclination  to  promote  every  pos- 
sible reduction.  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  only  efiectosl 
means  of  giving  relief  to  the  people  was  the 
reduction  of  taxes.  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  hon.  Member's  speech,  he  must  ob- 
serve, had  been  inapplicable  to  the  present 
Motion,  for  they  related  to  the  number  of 
men  which  should  be  voted  for  the  oaml 
and  military  services,  which  would  'be 
properly  discussed  when  the  House  -ms 
called  upon  to  vote  the  nimiber  bf'^iiiBat 
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he  sboald^ ;  tberafore,'  decline  enteijog  on 
this  disciiMcm  ti  present.  The  queition 
theyhad  now  to  decide  was*  whetMrtbej 
would  vote  the  EBtimates  for  the  year,  be*" 
fore  a  statement  was  laid  before  them  of 
the  Imlance-sheet  of  the  year  ?  He  con- 
teadedy  that  the.  proper  principle  was^  that 
the  House,  in  voting  supplies,  should  not 
be  guided  by  the  balance-sheet  of  the  past 
year,  but  by  what  was  considered  requisite 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  He  objected 
to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
Member,  for  ne  thought  that  the  expen* 
diture  ought  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Eobmson  did  not  consider  the  noble 
Lord's  answer  such  as  at  all  to  impogn  the 
proposition  of  thehon.  member  for  Middle-. 
sex,  in  which  he  entirdy  concurred.  With 
respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  financial 
year,  the  noUe  Lord  had  corroborated  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Lord  Altharp  explained.  What  he  had 
said  was  quite  the  reverse.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  give  the 
balance  sh^t  of  the  year  ending  April  5th 
before  April  5th  came. 

Mr.Ao&tnion  contended  that  on  gene- 
ral principles  the  House  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  fullest  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  general  finances  before 
they  voted  the  Supplies.  He  had  not 
heard  the  slightest  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hoD.  member  for  Middlesex,  to 
take  a  vote  of  credit  for  three  months ;. 
and  if  that  hon.  Member  divided  on  the 
question,  he  should  most  certainly  have 
his  support.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Ministers  for  the  delay  in  bringing  forward 
the  Estimates ;  the  engrossing  nature  of 
the  business  which  had  hitherto  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  sufficiently 
answered  for  them. 

.  Mr.  Merries  could  not  concur  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  the  Motion 
he  had  made;  but  he  did  concur  with  him 
in  many  of  bis  observations,  and  thought 
that  they  had  received  no  answer  from  the 
other  side.  He  could  not  concur  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  propriety  of  going  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply  before  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  that  information  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  thought  necessary.  He  did  not 
agree,  indeed,  with  all  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 
In  his  opinion,  the  first  step  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  next 
to  make  the  revenue  of  the  State  accord 


with  them.  •  If  the  House  wWi'to^lM 
folded  by  the  amount  of  the  s«vinii% 
m** framing  the  Supplies  for  the  m9>* 
viee.  of  the  year,  it  would,  be  beUeved^ 
fotquently  vTun  into  gieat  extravagance^ 
One  of  the  reasons  which  the  noble  Lord 
assigned  for  not  giving  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation wa%  that  the  financial  year  was 
not  yet  ended^  -  and  that  he  was  not  able, 
accordioffly,  tomakeecomplete  statement 
of  the  finances  for  the  year.  But  one 
quarter  made  very  littie  diflhrenoe  in  such 
a  vast  revenue  as  ours.  It- should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  one  advantage 
of  the  change  which  was  mucbdwdt  upon 
at  the  time  it  was  propoaed  was,  Uiat  it 
would  enable  the  Government  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  the  expenditure  for  the 
year,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  year*  The 
House  of  Ck>mvnons,  it  was  said,  would  not 
have  theconsidermtibn -ef  the  votes  for  the 
year  brought  under  its  notice  till  it  had 
had  time  to  conakier  tbe'ievenue  and*  the 
resources  of  the  country.  He  celled  apen 
the  House'tO'0(msider  the  sttnatkni^in 
which  the  Gov^ment  had  plaeed  itself 
with  reference  to  this  subject  The  me- 
sent  Government  had,  in  the  present  8et« 
sion,  gone  far  beyond  any  otner  Govem-i 
ment  in  calling  upon  the  House  pnaie- 
turely  to  vote  the  Supplies  of  the  year  be- 
fore it  had  given  the  House  any  informa- 
tion. The  Ministers  were  most  backward 
in  giving  the  House  that  financial  inform- 
ation which  was  necessary;  and  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  stated  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  give  the  House  that 
information  before  calling  on  it  to  vote 
the  Supplies.  The  noUe  Lord  might 
have  laid  before  the  House  an  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  and  his  general 
views  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  had  now  had  one  year's  ex- 
perience of  the  change  made  in  the  date 
of  the  financial  year,  and  he  wished  to 
know  what  advantage  the  noble  Lord  had 
found  from  the  change?  This  was  the 
first  year  when  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  new  system  would  be  exhibited  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  he  asked,  therefore, 
what  benefit  the  public  had  derived  firom 
it?  The  noble  Lord  assigned  as  m 
reason  for  not  making  his  financial  state- 
ment, the  great  pressure  of  publk:  business; 
but  the  noMe  Lord  and  his  colleagues 
knew  of  this  business,  and  they  might  have 
assembled  Pariiament  sooner,  rather  than 
have  infringcfd  the  new  regulations.  They 
might  t09f  and  be  thought  they  oeght  H^ 
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have  dissolved  the  Pariiament  earlier,  and 
called  the  Parliament  together  sooner  for 
the  despatch  of  bunness.  The  noble 
Lord  might  also  have  proposed  the  votes 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  must  complain 
that  even  yet  the  miscellaneous  Estimates 
were  not  laid  before  the  House,  and  that 
no  reason  had  been  given  to  satisfy  the 
House  on  account  of  this  remarkable 
omission.  Again  he  called  on  the  noble 
Lord  to  state,  after  one  year's  experience, 
if  any  advantage  had  been  derived  from 
the  change  in  the  financial  year,  and  if 
any  were  derivable  from  it?  In  conclu- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  declared, 
that  he  could  not  vote  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  though  he  by  no  means 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had  given  any 
satisfaotory  answer  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  James  Graham  referred  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Herries  before  the 
Finance  Committee  in  1828,  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government  was  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  made  to  depend  on 
those  exigencies,  and  not  the  expenditure 
to  depend  on  the  revenue;  that  it  was 
after  the  necessary  expenditure  was 
settled  within  the  narrowest  limits,  that 
the  Government  ought  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  for  meeting  it.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  eulogised  the  financial 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Harwich,  and  stated  that  he  looked  upon 
that  as  a  most  valuable  document. 

Mr.  Herries  (interrupting  the  right  hon. 
Baronet)  was  understood  to  say,  that  his 
statement  before  the  Committee  was 
meant  to  apply  only  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  vear,  and  not  meant  to 
exonerate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer from  stating  to  the  House  the 
expenditure  of  the  past  year,  and  his  view 
of  the  financial  resources  of  the  country, 
before  calling  on  the  House  to  vote  the 
Estimates. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  content  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  explanation, 
and  he  called  upon  the  House  to  notice 
the  consistencv  of  that  with  the  statement 

ml 

he  had  just  made.  He  understood  it  to 
admit  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
should  first  be  regulated  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  economy,  and  that  then  the 
taxation  of  the  country  should  be  regulated 
accocdiogly.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 


complained^  too,  of  the  Bitiiiat6B  not 
having  been  laid  before  the  Hmm;  Imf 
he  called  the  House  to  wttneM  thtt  the 
Navy  Estimates  were,  within  twb  dtys 
after  the  assembling  of  Pariimmerit,  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  liftd 
been  willing  to  give  every  informtttion  to 
the  HoQse;  and,  of  about  forty  retntiM 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid« 
diesex,  he  had  objected  to  only  one.  He 
admitted  that  the  experiment  mede  «s  to 
the  change  in  the  data  of  the  fintiicml 
year  had  failed,  but  the  House  was  aware 
of  the  cause  why  the  Ministers  colild  not 
accomplish  their  own  views«  Tbej  bad 
felt  it  to  be  their  paramount  duty  to- bring 
the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  Hoaae,  and 
on  account  of  that  every  other  bniineaa 
had  necessarily  been  postponed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  accused  the  Mi« 
nisters  of  delay  in  assembling  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  House  was  aasemMed  the 
very  first  day  possible,  that  was,  the  first 
day  after  the  writs  were  returnable.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  complained  of 
them  for  not  having  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment sooner.  In  making  that  ooinpJaint 
he  could  believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  was  very  sincere.  But  the  fa^t 
was,  that  under  the  new  Act  for  regulatine 
the  constituency,  the  first  day  on  which 
the  Parliament  could  be  diss6lved  was  the 
second  of  December,  and  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  third.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  further  into  the 
subject,  and  he  hoped  that  he  had  satis- 
fied the  House  that  the  objections  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not  well 
founded. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  concurred  with 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Harwich.  He 
did  not  want  an  explanation  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  year,  but  a  financial  state- 
ment of  the  expenditure  of  the  last  nine 
months,  and  the  views  of  the  Ministers  as 
to  the  future  financial  prospects  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  the  noble  Lord  was 
determined  not  to  make  the  statement 
demanded,  and  perhaps  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  carry  the  contest  to  a  divi- 
sion, in  which  the  noble  Lord  was' sure  of 
obtaining  a  victory.  With  such  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  House  could  only  anticipate  the  result. 
The  Motion,  however,  was  full  of  benefit* 
and  he  could  feel  comfort  in  bia  anticipa- 
tions. The  Government  was  amA  aanfcwM^ 
as  they  all  knew,  to  fedooeidbt  nM»di- 
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ture,  and  it  only  delayed  the  statement  the 
more  agreeably  to  sarprise  the  public  by 
showing  that  it  had  fully  redeemed  those 
pledges  of  economy  which  the  Ministers 
made  on  taking  office.  He  derived  great 
comfort  from  the  delay,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  disclosures  of  Ministers,  when 
they  were  made,  would  surpass  public  ex- 
pectation. He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  allow  Ministers  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee, and  make  out,  if  they  could,  that 
the  number  of  the  army  and  navy  they 
meant  to  propose  was  needful  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  If  that  number 
was  not  necessary,  he  had  a  well-placed 
confidence  in  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, that  he  would  propose  such  a 
diminution  as  was  proper.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  diminish  that 
number  as  much  as  practicable.  As  yet 
that  House  had  done  nothing  to  show 
what  it  meant  to  effect  in  the  way  of 
economy. 

Mr.  Hume  would  not  press  his  Motion 
to  a  division. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Sir  James  Oraham  rose  to  propose  the 
Navy  Estimates.  He  hardly,  he  observed, 
needed  to  impress  upon  the  House  the 
importance  of  the  subject  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  their  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  first  vote  connected  with  the 
great  and  expensive  establishments  of  the 
country  which  had  yet  been  brought 
before  a  Reformed  House  of  Parliament. 
The  country,  he  believed,  had  looked 
forward  to  the  occasion  with  great  anxiety, 
and  so  had  he,  because  he  expected  to 
meet  Gentlemen  returned  to  the  House, 
the  faithful  representatives  of  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  and  resolved  to  enforce 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service.  He  had  looked, 
however,  to  this  period  without  apprehen- 
sion, because  he  was  confident  of  the 
determination  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  all  practical  economy  to 
the  utmost  extent;  and  he  felt  assured 
that  the  House  would  use  proper  precau- 
tion in  dealing  with  those  great  establish- 
ments on  which  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country  mainly  depended.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
in  all  the  questions  offinance,  which  would 
be  submitted  to  it,  act  with  due  caution 
and  deliberation  in  the  work  of  alteration 
or  revision,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
compromise  the  safety  or  honour  of  the 


country.  They  would  do  nothing  hastily 
or  inconsistently  with  their  duty  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  their  country.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  thathis  Majesty's 
Government  had  done,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  do,  their  utmost  in  promoting  a 
reduction  of  the  expenditure  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  the  public 
service ;  and  it  did  appearto  him  that  such 
reductions  would  be  much  better  effected 
through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the 
Executive  than  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
that  House,  acquainted  as  the  Executive 
must  be  with  all  the  various  details  upon 
the  subject,  and  responsible  as  it  was  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  that 
devolved  upon  it.  He  would  proceed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  come 
forward  with  the  resolution  with  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  conclude,  and  in 
doing  so,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  advert  to  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  in  the  debate  that  had  taken 
place  previous  to  their  going  into  Commit- 
tee that  night — arguments  which  wers 
principally  fbunded,  or  professed  to  be 
founded,  upon  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  year  1828.  As  this 
was  an  important  point,  the  House  would 
perhaps,  forgive  him  for  trespassing  upon 
its  time  at  some  length  with  respect  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  expenditure  in  1828, 
he  could  not  state  any  thiug  new,  and  he 
should  only  have  to  repeat  the  facts  which 
were  then  laid  before  the  House  in  the 
able  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
present  right  hon.  member  for  Harwich 
(Mr.  Herries).  He  would  compare  the 
expenditure  as  it  then  stood,  and  the 
reductions  that  since  that  period  had  been 
effected  in  it.  It  appeared,  from  the 
finance  report  of  the  Committee  of  1828, 
that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the 
public  expenditure  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1827,  from  which  were  excluded 
all  drawbacks,  repayments,  allowances, 
advances  for  public  works,  &c.,  but  which 
constituted  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  revenue  of  the  country,  was 
55,744,863/.;  but  this  expenditure  was 
divided  by  the  Committee  into  two 
branches,  first  into  that  branch  which 
could  not  be  reduced  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country;  and  into  that 
susceptible  of  reduction.  In  their  report 
the  Committee  say — **  It  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  proper  to  point  out  how  large  a  pro- 
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portion  of  this  expenditure  of  55,744,863/. 
was  for  charges  of  such  a  fixed  nature  as 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  diminution  by  any 
measures  of  retrenchment  that  could 
immediately  be  adopted.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are — 

The  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt,  funded 

and  unfunded £28,940,701 

Tlie  riviUist        l,or>7,000 

Pensions,  not  included  in  the  civil  list,     499,139 
Half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannuation 
allowances 5,455,990 

Total  -  -  -  ^35,952,830 
Thus,  of  the  55,000,000Z.  of  expendi- 
ture in  1827,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Finance  Committee  that  there  was  above 
35,000,000/.  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  not  be  reduced ;  leaving  at  that 
period   a  sum  of  somewhat  more  than 
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20,000,000/.  which,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  honoury  and  the 
faith  of  the  country,  might,  in  the  opinioa 
of  the  Committee,  be  beneficially  reduced. 
He  would  now  state  what  reductions  in 
each  successive  year,  from  1828  up  to  the 
present  time,  had  been  made  in  that  sum. 
The  following  account,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  noble  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  show 
how  far  those  reductions  had  been  pro- 
gressively effected  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  exhibit,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  amount 
of  the  fixed  expenditure  for  the  year  1832 : 
— He  would  proceed  to  read  an  Account 
of  the  Expenditure  in  the  last  five  years, 
exclusive  of  Advances  for  Public  Works, 
and  exclusive  of  RepaymentSi  Allowances, 
Discounts,  &c. 


Charges  of  collection    

Payments  for  bounties  and 
other  services  charged  on 
the  gross  revenue 

Payments  for  interest,  &c.,  of 
funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
including  the  Russian  loan 
raised  in  Holland 

Permanent  civil  services,  in- 
cluding civil  list    

Occasional  expenditure  and 
advances  under  acts  of 
Parliament 

Civil  sen'ices  voted  under  the 
head  of  miscellaneous 

Military  and  naval  services 
annually  voted  


1828. 


3,816,435 


1,470,157 

2ft,a01,0SG 
2,084,713 

132,944 

2,012,116 

15.198,984 


1829. 


3,736,792 


1,411,489 

29,208,376 
2,14<),236 


2,485,061 
15,180,801 


53,510,435       54,223,415 


1830. 


of. 

3;671,053 


1,204,621 

29,228,308 
1,922,419 

1 27,400 

1,050,109 

13,914,677 


1831. 


3,627,529 


960,638 

28,454,935 
1,435,254 


1835. 


3,63SWM 


904,348 

28,433,646 
1,738,403 


2,854,013 
14,379,096 


Total  for  the  five  years i;  262,378,259 

Comparing  the  gross  expenditure  of 
1832,  with  the  gross  expenditure  of  1827, 
it  would  appear  that  government  had 
made  a  reduction  in  that  20,000,000/. 
over  which  alone  it  had  any  control  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  5,000,000/.  It  was, 
proper  that  he  should  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  more  spccitically  to  the 
fixed  charges  of  1832,  which  were 


52,018,617       51,711,465 


9,396,921 
13305,026 


50,908,327 


The  interest  and  charges  of  the 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded      ...  ^28,433,646 

Civil  IJst  ...  510,000 

Pensions  not  included  in  the  Civil 

list  ...  ...  ...  007,670 

Half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannu- 
ation allowances  ...  ...        5,348,684 


^34,900,000 


It  would  appear,  from  these  accounts, 
that  the  sum  of  money  over  which  the 


Government  had  no  control  was^  in  the 
year  1827,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
eleven  to  the  whole  expenditure  ;  in  the 
year  1832,  it  was  in  the  profkortiou  of 
seven  to  ten.  If  the  reduction  of  6ve 
millions  were  compared  with  the  whole 
sum  which  was  under  the  control  of  Go- 
vernment, it  would  he  seen  that  a  reduc« 
tion  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
had  taken  place.  He  had  thought  it  rrght 
to  lay  these  statements  before  the  House, 
because  they  would  tend  to  show  how 
narrow  the  ground  was  upon  which  Minis- 
ters had  it  in  their  power  to  operate.  Id 
1827,  it  was  narrow,  extendmg  only  to 
about  20,000,000/.;  but,  in  1832,  it  was 
still  narrower,  and  only  extended  to 
16,000,000/.  lie  had  no  wish,  whatever, 
in  the  observations  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  upon  thu  aubject,  to 
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claim  great  credit  for  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, or  to  throw  any  imputation  on  any 
Administration  which  had  conducted  the 
finances  of  the  country,  previously  to  the 
period  when  the  present  Ministers  came 
into  office ;  but  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  these  statements,  in  order  to  show 
that  his  Majesty's  present  Administration 
had  really  not  been  guilty  of  that  culpable 
negligence  with  respect  to  reductions  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  of  which 
some  hon.  Members,  who  ought  t6  have 
better  understood  the  subject,  seemed  in- 
clined to  accuse  them ;  and  to  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  introduce  the 
greatest  possible  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment. It  was  his  wish,  m  the  next  place, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
proportion  (as  compared  with  the  whole  of 
the  savings)  of  the  reductions  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  departments  in  which 
those  Estimates  were  included  which  they 
were  now  more  particularly  discussing — 
he  alluded  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Ex- 
penditure. In  the  year  1827,  out  of  those 
20,000,000/.  that  could  be  reduced,  the 
naval  and  military  expenditure  amounted  to 
16,205,212/.  In  the  year  1832,  out  of  the 
16,000,000/.  to  which  those  20,000,000/. 
had  been  reduced,  the  naval  and  military 
expenditure  was  13,805,000/.  The  House 
would  see  from  that,  that  of  the  5,000,000/. 
which  had  been  reduced,  since  1827, 
3,000,000/.  consisted  of  reductions  in  the 
naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Since  the  present  Government 
had  come  intooffice,  every  effort  had  been 
made  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  himself,  to 
reduce  the  naval  and  militarv  establish- 
ments,  and  that  he  should  think  would 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  fact,  that  out 
of  those  3,000,000/.,  more  than  1 ,000,000/. 


had  been  saved  by  the  preient  Govern*  ^ 
ment  since  it  came  into  power.  He  would 
first  establish  that  fact  more  clearly  by  a  - 
reference  to  a  comparative  account  of  the  > 
navy  Estimates  since  1829.  In  1829,  the 
navyEstimates  were  5,878,794/.;  in  1830, 
they  were  5,594,955/.;  in  1831,  these 
Estimates,  (thoagh  brought  forward  by  the 
present  Government,  should  be  considered 
as  the  Estimates  of  the  preceding  Ministry, 
as  it  was  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation 
when  the  present  Government  accejpted 
office),  they  amounted  to  5,870,551/.; 
in  1832,  they  were  reducied  to 
4,878,634/.,  and  those  to  be  voted 
for  the  present  year  would  amount  to ' 
4,658,134/.; — that  was  to  say,  that  the 
navy  Estimates  for  the  present  year  would 
be  less  than  the  navy  Estimates  for  the 
year  1830,  by  946,821/.— that  they  were 
less  than  the  navy  Estimates  for  1831  by 
1,212,417/. ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say,  that 
by  reductions  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  make  since  last  year  in  the  civil  de« 
partments,  and  in  the  dock-yards,  the  navy 
Estimates  for  the  present  year  would  be 
less  by  220,500/.  than  the  navy  Estimates 
for  the  past  year.  He  would  next  proceed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
various  departments  in  which  the  reduc- 
tions, amounting  altogether  to  220,500/. 
upon  the  estimates  of  last  year,  had  been 
made,  begging  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  seamen  to  be  required 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  year. 
He  would  first  read  a  comparative  estimate 
of  those  reductions : — The  decrease  in  the 
estimates  for  1833-34 — viz.,  as  compared 
with  those  for  1830,  1831,  and  1832, 
might  be  placed  under  the  following 
heads*-viz. : — 


Wap^es  to  seamen,  &c.... 
Victuals  to  ftcamen,  &c. 

Wap^es  to  artificers 

Timber  and  materials... 

New  workH    

Hired  packets 

Civil  establishments    ... 
Other  heads  of  service 


Total  decrease 


At  compared  with 

At  compATCd  with 

As  compared  with 

18S0. 

18S1. 

]  892—33. 

j:.     s.  d. 

^.          '. 

d. 

£.          S.     d. 

lU.OOO    0    0 

207,000    0 

0 

230    0    0 

200,000    0    0 

210,000    0 

0 

24,465    0    0 

52,500    0    0 

82,126    0 

0 

44,000    0    0 

265,000    0    0 

408,486    0 

0 

54,733    0    0 

36,000    0    0 

148,400    0 

0 

43,300    0    0 

14,000    0    0 

10,260    0 

0 

4,740    0    0 

110,000    0    0 

55,865    0 

0 

28,310    0    0 

144,321     0    0 

2)0,280    0 

0 

18,652    0    0 

936,821    0    0      1,212,417    0    0 


220,500    0    0 


'*  The  foregoing,"  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet continued  to  read,  "  may  be  con- 
sidered   as   permanent    reductions,   as    a 

VOL.  XVI.  i^:^] 


peace  establishment,  except  the  number 
of  men,  and  the  purchase  of  stores  and 
provisions,  which  must  vary  from  political 
2  L 
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Gauges,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
approaching. hostilities.  The  amount  of 
pensions  granted  to  persons  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  junction  of  the  Navy 
and  Victualling  offices,  is  £20,234.  The 
expenses  for  the  three  months  from  the 
1st  of  January,  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1832,  were  defrayed  out  of  the  balance  of 


former  years,  by  a  fto  formA  TOte,  bal 
without  any  additional  '  Ways  -  ud 
Means.'"  He  would  next  ikcnr  what 
reductions  had  been  made  in  th9  CitiI 
Establishments  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
since  the  16th  of  November,  1830.  TIm 
right  hon.  Baronet  read  the  following  Ac* 
count  :— 


12 
1 

61 
37 

102 

SI3 


Coramissionerg,  with  salaries  of 
Paymaster  of  marines 
Superior  officers  of  yards,  &c« 
Inferior  officers,  ditto 
Clerks 


••• 


■ 

£. 

«.     dm 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

14300 

0    0 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

1,000 

0    0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

19,712 

0    0 

*.. 

•  •« 

•  •• 

3,885 

0    0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

S5,276 
74.073 

0    0 
0    0 

Reductions  between  the  16th  of  November,  IS30,  and  the 

Ist  of  April,  1832  ...  ...  ...     4^45,763 

Ditto,  since  the  Ist  of  April,  arisiofi^  out  of  the  oonsoUda^ 
tionof  the  Navy  and  Victualling  •offices  ...  .«•         28,310 


Of  which  ^16300  is  for  salaries  of  and  above  ^800  a-year; 
and  e£'57,273  for  salaries  under         ...    ^i'SOO  a-year. 


cf74.073 


^74,073 

The  House  would  be  aware  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  reductions  would  not 
bo  immediately  saved  to  the  public — a 
large  sam  must  be  deducted,  in  order  to 
provide  for  superannuation  allowances. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  public  would  not  benefit  by  those 
reductions.  The  reduction  was  permanent, 
while  the  payment  of  the  superannuation 
would  be  only  temporary,  and  continually 
decreasing  till  it  was  extinguished ;  and 
the  saving  therefore  amounted  to  the 
difference  between  an  annuity  of  a  less 
amount,  terminable  at  a  short,  though  in- 
definite period,  and  a  permanent  annuity. 
He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  debt  of  the  navy  :  that  debt, 
as  the  House  was  aware,  arose  from  this 
circumstance — that  though  the  payments 
for  seamen  were  voted  annually,  they  were 
only  paid  as  their  ships  arrived  from  the 
foreign  stations  where  they  were  employed, 
and  the  long  bills  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  draw  for  such  purpose  had  been  one 
cause  of  the  increase  of  that  debt.  There 
were  also  always  some  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  the  officers  and  sailors,  but  the  best 
exertions  had  been  made  to  reduce  the 
debt  of  the  navy.  In  1830,  it  amounted  to 
1,314,060/.;  in  1831,  to  1,317,724/.;  in 
1832,  to 977,179/.;  and  he  trusted  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  a  still  greater  reduc- 
tion in  it  this  year.  The  plan  by  which  he 
proposed  to  effect  that  reduction  was  this— 
by  making  the  bills,  of  which  he  had 


already  spoken,  payable  at  once,  instftad  of 
being  drawn  as  at  present  with  long  datei. 
He  thonght  he  haa  tome  right  tA  complain 
of  the  cross-fire  to  which  he  had  been  aub- 

jected  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which 
had  taken  place  on  this  subject.  By  one  set 
of  Gentlemen  opposite  he  was  blamed  for 
the  reductions  which  he  had  made  in  the 
dock- yards.  He  was  told,  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  principles  of  a  nlse 
economy,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
navy  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
would  suffer  from  such  a  system  of  redac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  for 
not  doing  enough ;  and  he  was  told,  that 
he  ought,  to  satisfy  the  House  and  the 
country,  to  proceed  much  further  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  principle  of  economy. 
He  should,  in  the  first  instancet  confine 
himself  to  the  charge  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  of  indulging  in  an  in- 
discreet and  uncalled-for  reduction  of  the 
expenditure  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  The  hon, 
member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Captain 
Yorke),  on  the  14th  of  February,  made 
the  following  observations: — *  He  admitted 
'  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  First 
'  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  reduced  the 
'  expenditure  of  the  navy  ;  but  he  impair- 
'  ed  its  efficiency.  He  knew,  from  his 
'  own  experience,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 

*  navy  was  impaired  by  the  redneuons  ef- 

*  fected  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  That 
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righthon.Qentleman  had  saved onemillion 
on  the  whole  expenditure;  but  that  saving 
was  effected  on  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
naval  force.  Itwaseffectedby  thereduction 
of  1 ,000  marines,  an  dof4,000  seamen,  and 
by  diminishing  the  expenditure  on  naval 
stores  bv  400,000/.  He  had  seen  the 
dock-yards  at  Portsmouth  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  he  never  saw  a  dock- 
yard so  clean  swept.  There  were  neither 
stores,  nor  timber,  nor  masts,  nor  cordage. 
He  believed,  that  if  a  line-of-battle  ship 
were  to  put  into  that  harbour  with  the  loss 
of  a  mast,  there  would  not  be  a  lower- 
mast  ready  for  her,  nor  even  a  top-saiU 
yard.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  look  not  only  to  the 
saving,  but  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice/* On  the  very  day  after  this  charge 
was  made,  he  sent  an  order  down  to  Ports- 
mouth for  a  return  of  the  stores  of  the 
description  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
then  actually  there,  and  this  following  re- 
turn was  immediately  transmitted  to  him  : 

An  Account  of  Masts,  Yalrds,  Rigging, 
Sails,  and Stor.es, &c.,  in  Portsmouth-yard. 

Total  Number. 
Ships  op  the  Line* 


Navy^  SUimat^s; 


Lower  masts 

45 

Top  masts 

70 

Yards,  lower 

27 

Ll 

«/ 1 

Boiv'sprits 

16 

Riggirijj  anil  blocks  (fitted  com- 

plete) 

... 

13  sets. 

Sails  (fitted  complete) 

... 

16  suits. 

— —  in  store  (not  fitted) 

... 

4 

Anchors 

... 

211 

Chain  cables 

•*• 

40 

Fiie-hcarths 

... 

45 

Frigates 

1. 

Ijower  masts 

... 

32 

Top  masts        ...      -    ... 

••• 

42 

Yards,  lower 

••• 

15 

... 

32 

Bowsprits          "  ... 

... 

8 

■Rlus:inj5  and  blocks  (fitted  com- 

plete) 

• » 

6  sets. 

Sails  (fitted  complete) 

••• 

2  suits. 

-   -  in  store  (not  fitted) 

. .. 

6 

Anchors 

... 

193 

Chain-cables 

... 

62 

Fire-hearths 

• .. 

38 

Sloops. 

Sails  (fitted) 

... 

7  fiuits. 

.  (not  fitted) 

•  • . 

3 

Anchors 

... 

210 

Chain  cables- 

.• 

168 

Fire-hearths 

... 

61 

Boat*^  of  sizes             ... 

138 

Iron  water-tanks  for  ships 

... 

3,613 

• Lallast 

... 

21,346 

Cables  and  cordacfe 

... 

1,053  tons. 

•  •• 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


Ditto,  ditto,  in  yarns 

Hemp        •••  . 

Canvass 

X  Br  •••  .< 

Pitch 

Tallow 

Oil,  traiii  ... 

\rfOfti9  •••  •••  •• 

Copper  in  bolts 

in  sheetB  

old,  for  x«-manuiactttre 

Iron  boltty  UkUf  &c. 
Lead  ...  ..( 

Timber,  English  oak 

'  elm 

Timber,  foreign,  oak  and  teak 

"^^"^^,  nr     •••        .1 

,  elm  .. 

Tbick  stuff,  English 

— ,  foreign 

Plank,  English 

■    ■  foreign  ...        •. 

Spars  for  masts,  large 

• ,    small 

Spars  for  hand  masts  ,. 

— —  for  yards  ... 

— •  for  bowsprits       

for  oars  ...  „ 

small  Norway     ... 

Deals,  deck 
———ordinary 


«.• 


••• 


•  Hansard  (third  series)  xv.  p.  692-3.  | 
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1,901  hauls. 
9,794  tons. 
7.638  bolU. 
3,626  barrels. 
880  barrels. 
495  cwt^ 
6  tuns. 
5,247  tons. 
98  — 
52  — 
186  — 
611  — 
68  — 
4,802  loads. 

703  — 
12.826  — 
1,251  — 
124  — 
809  —     . 
326  — 
286  — 
321  — 
218 
142 
1,692 
40 
23 
1,401 
4,986 
5,127 
41,439 

He  should  not  attach  mnch  importance  to 
the  charge  which  had  been  thas  inciden- 
tally preferred  against  him  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Gambiidgeihire ;  bnt  as  a 
similar  charge  had  been  preferred  against 
him  by  a  noble  Duke  in  another  place  just 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  he  felt 
called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  to  the 
House.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  though  it  might  be  right  that  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  should  not  be 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
stores  in  our  naval  yards,  yet,  as  there 
was  no  danger  of  our  ever  being  inferior 
to  any  other  country  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
war,  he  thought  it  due  to  himself,  and  not 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests, 
to  make  a  frank  and  plain  statement  upon 
the  subject.  He  wodld  just,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, state  the  average  expenditure  for 
materials  and  stores  when  the  noble'  Duke 
that  had  made  the  charge  left  office,  and 
the  average  expenditure  on  the  same 
account  upon  the  31st  of  January,  1832. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  those  articles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  store. 
Commencing,  then,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  ship>building  timber,  the  number  of 
loads  in  store,  in  1830,  was  56,633,  and 
the  expenditure  was  15,401  loads.  In 
1831,  the  number  of  loads  in  store  was 
67,329,  and  the  expenditure  was  11,331. 
In  1832,  the  number  in  store  was  64,023, 
and  the  expenditure  12,406  ;  showing][a 
2  L2 
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difference  of  9,565  loads  more  in  store  on 


Navy  &Hmaiet* 
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the  3 1st  of  December,  1830,  than  upon 
the  31st  of  December,  1829.  Then,  of 
hemp,  including  yam,  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  which  for  these  four  years 
was  3,347  tons,  there  were  in  store,  in 
1829,  9,950  tons;  in  1830,  7,394;  in 
1831,  11,706;  in  1832,  11,416,  showing 
an  increase  of  1 ,466  tons.  Of  cables  and 
cordage,  the  annual  average  expenditure 
of  which  was  2,069  tons,  there  were  in 
store,  in  1829,  3,388;  in  1830,  3,500; 
in  1831,3,746;  in  1832,3,649;  exhibit- 
ing an  increase  of  261  tons.  Of  canvass, 
of  which  the  annual  average  expenditure 
was  19,191  bolts,  there  were  in  store,  in 
1829,  38,121 ;  in  1830,  33,667;  in  1831, 
43,069;  in  1832,  36,041;  decrease  on 
1829,2,080.  Anchors,  annual  average  ex- 
penditure, 4704 ;  number  in  store,  in  1829, 
2,304;  in  1830,  2,509;  in  1831,2,538; 
in  1832,  2,516;  increase  in  1829,  212. 
Chain  cables,  annual  average  expenditure, 
250 :  in  store,  in  1829, 641 ;  in  1830,  724; 
in  1831,  748 ;  in  1832,  780  ;  increase  in 
1 829, 1 39.  He  would  next  proceed  to  what 
was  of  considerable  importance,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cambndgeshire,  because  on  the 
deficiency  of  spars  and  masts,  in  stores,  the 
hoD.  Member  chiefly  grounded  his  charge. 

LOWEB  HABTfl  IN  STORE. 

Ships  of  the  line,         Fri orates. 
•      • •       38       • .      »•      34 

..         ••  O"  ..  a  a  39 

••        •  •  21  ••  a  a  45 

•         •  .  31  •  •  a  •  40 


In  1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


In  1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


•  a 


TOPMASTS   IN  STORE. 

396  ... 
367  ... 
334   .. 

"m^O        ... 


:i59 

377 
379 
389 


SPIRS  FOR  TOPMASTS  IN  STORE. 

In  losRl        ...       ...       ..I 

JLoOv  ...  ...  ... 

I OO  K  a..  ...  •*. 

XO*Jm  .•■  ..•  •»« 

SPARS  FOR  LOH-ER  YARDS. 

In  1cRb9        •••       ...       ,,, 

1 0<Mj  ...  ...  ... 

lOoi  a*.  ...  tt, 

AOOm  ...  ■••  .«. 


297 
283 
252 
349 


601 
516 
498 
583 


Purchased. 


Provisions  and  victualling  stores... 

for  all  services,  1831 
Ditto,  1832 


•  •• 


of. 

677,515 
537,800 


Totil  in  1831  and  1833    ... 
Consumed  less  than  purebaied 


1,215,315 


1,215^15 


Having  gone  through  the  nmont  ii 
he  hoped  it  woaM  be  apptiMit  4o  4im 
House,  that  the  intereit  of  tbs  camottj 
had  not  been  neglected  by  leaTing  -  the 
naval  arsenals  deficient  of  the  means  of 
fitting  out  our  fleets.  So  far  from  tbere 
being  a  general  diminution  of  the  stock, 
there  was,  with  a  single  ezceptionp  an 
increase  of  every  article.  He  would  next 
refer  the  House  to  the  sums  that  had  been 
expended  in  stores  in  the  three  yean  of 
the  noble  Duke's  AdministratioD»  and  to 
the  sums  that  had  been  expended  in  the 
two  years  subs^uentto  the  present  Mi- 
nisters coming  into  office,  with  abo  the 
amount  that  would  be  expended  under 
the  present  Estimates.  The  right  hon; 
Baronet  then  read  the  following  table  of 
the  sums  of  money  paid  for  the  purehaae  of 
stores  in  the  years  1828, 1829,  and  1880 ; 
and  in  the  years  1831, 1832,  and  1833 : — 

Ut  of  January  to  the  3lst  of  Decnember. 

1828   ^560.498 

1829   648,478 

1830  ...   688,346 


1831 
1832 
1833 


•t* 


••• 


i61,79e»390 
923,880 
530,000 
492,290 


(Estimate  for  1833.)        ^1.946.110 
Increase  in  the  last  three  years      dC147,790 

Some  doubts  had  been  thrown  on  the 
quantity  of  victualling  stores  purchased, 
and  with  a  view  to  showing  the  accuracy 
of  those  doubts  a  Return  had  been  naovea, 
for,  which  showed  that  the  consumption  of 
victualling  stores  last  year  exceeded 
the  quantity  purchased,  to  the  amount  of 
46,900;.;  but  if  the  Return  had  been 
extended  to  two  years,  it  would  have  been 
seen,  that  the  excess  purchased  in  two 
years  amounted  to  38,537/.  He  would 
read  to  the  House,  in  order  to  show,  that 
the  purchase  of  stores  exceeded  the  con- 
sumption in  the  last  two  years,  an  ac- 
count of  provisions  and  victualling  stores 
purchased  and  consumed  in  the  years  1831 
and  1832. 


Consumed. 


592,041 

684,737 


1,176,778 
38,537 

7,215^^315 


Differenoe. 


Less  consumed 

than 

purchased. 


of. 

85,474 


85,474 


More  eontomed 

than 

pnrdiaaed. 


4MS7 


48iMr 


N6te.^Tht  prices  of  1831  are  taken  at  the  same  rate  as  1832,  except  for  salt  meat*  which  m 
^4. 15f.  3d.  per  ticrct  fn  the  former  year,  and  £5.  19/r.  Sd.  in  the  latter,  amountinf  to  «£9S,387. 
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It  might  be  said,  he  obflenred,  that  this  was 
a  faliacioua  proof,  and  that  the  proper  way 
to  have  an  accurate  return  on  the  subject 
would  be  to  have  an  account,  not  of  the 
stores  pui'chased,  but  of  the  stores  issued. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridgeshire 
wished  to  have  such  an  account,  and  moved 
for  it,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  would  be  most 
ready  to  let  him  have  it.  It  was  true, 
that  there  were  more  victualling  stores 
consumed  in  the  last  year  than  purchased, 
but  the  fact  was  to  be  explained  in  this 
way.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
provisions  always  kept  in  store  for  the 
army  and  navy  on  foreign  stations,  which, 
from  being  kept  too  long,  frequently  caused 
a  great  loss  to  the  public.  In  consequence 
of  that  fact,  the  Admiralty  had  last  year 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  pur- 
chase so  much  of  that  description  of 
stores,  as  had  been  purchased  in  former 
years.  He  would  also  mention  other 
articles  of  stores,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  a  reduction  had  been  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  consumption  of  such  stores 
being  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  thelarge 
supply  of  them  that  was  actually  in  store. 
He  felt  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  the 
House  by  entering  into  such  details ;  but 
he  thought  it  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
rebutting  so  grave  a  charge  as  that  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  on  this  head.  He  would,  there- 
fore, now  proceed  to  point  their  attention 
to  some  particulars  relative  to  the  stores 
which  were  purchased  on  account  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  They  were  compel- 
led, by  existing  contracts,  to  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  pipe  staves,  and  the  quantity, 
reckoning  on  the  average  of  the  consump- 
tion of  a  certain  descnption  of  these  during 
last  year,  would  last  808  years ;  the  stock 
of  butts  would  last  535  years.  The  quan- 
tity of  hoops  would  last  900  years.  If  the 
hon.  member  for  Cambridgeshire  would 
say,  that  the  articles  to  which  he  referred 
— iron  hoops,  butts,  &c.,  were  an  unfair 
specimen  upon  the  subject,  he  would  refer 
him  to  thearticleofsaltjprovisions,  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded.  He  would  just 
mention  an  instance  with  regard  to  that 
description  of  stores  to  show  how,  by  over- 
purchasing,  the  public  were  finally  losers. 
He  found,  on  looking  back  to  the  year 
1816,  that  in  that  year  there  was  service- 
able salt  meat  sold  by  auction  out  of  the 
navy  stores  to  the  amount  of  10,357 
tierces,  which  fetched  22,662/.     It  might 

have  been  very  well  if  there  was  too  much 


of  that  provision  in  store  at  tEft.  time  to 
■ell  it  out,  though  it  would  have  been 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  public, 
that-  it  bad  not  been  bought  at  all.  He 
found,  however,  on  referring  to  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  same  year,  that  13,000 
tierces  had  been  purchased  for  the  navy 
at  a  cost  of  68,250/.,  thus  making  a  loss 
to  the  public  upon  the  transaction  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  45,588/.  The  rule  which 
he  had  laid  down  and  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  victualling  stores 
was,  to  keep  up  a  certain  proportion  of 
those  articles  which  could  not  be  got  im- 
mediately in  the  British  market;  with 
regard  to  the  articles  which  could  be  ob- 
tained in  our  own  markets,  Irish  beef  and 
pork  were  the  only  ones  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  stock  on 
hand,  and  the  Estimates  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  that  description  for 
the  navy  and  army  to  the  amount  of 
about  148,000/.  He  would  next  sUte  the 
reductions  which  Ministers  had  made  in 
the  half-pay  expenditure  of  the  navy,  and 
that  would  he  hoped  satisfy  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  his  repeated  admo- 
nitions on  this  subject  were  not  so  very 
necessary  as  he  was  pleased  to  suppose. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  read  the 
following  table  :— 

Half -pay  of  all  officers  in  the  Navy  in  the 
years  1829,  1831,  and  1833. 

let  of  January,  1829    1,023,248    0    0 

1831        1,022,013    0    0 


Less  in  two  years 


1,235    0    0 


1st  of  January,  1831  ...     1,022,013    0    0 
1833    ...      ...       980,370    0    0 


Less  in  two  years        41,643    0    0 

The  House  would  see  from  this  table,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  two  last  years,  reduced  that  portion 
of  the  expenditure  by  41,643/. ;  that  was 
to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000/.  a-year. 
He  did  not  wish  to  claim  the  credit  of  this 
for  the  existing  Administration,  as  it  arose 
out  of  a  regulation  which  he  found  in 
existence  at  the  Admiralty  on  coming  into 
office,  and  that  regulation  was,  that  only 
one  officer  should  be  promoted  upon  the 
occurrence  of  every  three  vacancies.  He 
merely  claimed  credit  for  the  present  Go- 
vernment for  having  rigidly  adhered  to 
that  rule,  and  the  result  was,  the  re- 
duction he  had  already  mentioned.  He 
should  now  return  to  the  objections  which 
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had  been  urged  by  the  hoQ.  member  for 
Middleiez  in  reference  to  the  promotions 
in  the  navy.  He  would  take  three  periods 
—1828-29,  1829-30,  and  1831-32,  and 
state  the  number  of  promotions  that  occur- 
ed  in  those,  several  periods.  In  1828-29 
213  midshipmen  were  promoted  to  be 
Lieutenants;  in  1829-30,  152  were  pro- 
moted to  be  Lieutenants;  and  in  1831-32, 
88  were  promoted  to  be  Lieutenants.  In 
1828-29,  130  Lieutenants  were  promoted 
to  Commanders;  in  1829-30, 100  Lieute- 
nants were  made  Commanders;  and  in 
1831-32,  only  31  were  made  Commanders. 
Id  1828-29,  57  Commanders  were  made 
Post-Captains;  in  1829-30,  51  were  so 
promoted ;  and  in  1831-32,  there  were  only 
17  promoted  to  that  rank.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  on  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  in  1830,  there  was  a 
flag  promotion ;  and  it  was  expected,  upon 
his  Majesty's  Coronation  in  1831,  that  a 
similar  promotion  would  have  taken  place ; 
but  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  feel  it 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  public  to 
recommend  it  at  that  time.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  was  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  and  artizans  employed  in 
the  dock-yards.  In  1830,  the  total  num- 
ber employed  was  7,634.  In  1832  the 
number  was  reduced  to  6,683 — that  was 
to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  em- 
ployed. The  reduction  of  wages  to  the 
artificers  employed  in  the  dock-yards,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  present  Esti- 
mates— as  compared  with  the  Estimates 
of  last  year — was  44,000/.  He  trusted, 
that  such  arrangements  would  be  made  as 
to  effect  still  further  reductions  in  this 
part  of  the  Estimates.  He  was  sorry  to 
detain  the  House  at  such  length ;  but 
when  so  many  charges  were  made,  he  con- 
sidered it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
leave  any  of  those  topics  untouched.  He 
would  next  state  distinctly  to  the  House, 
but  certainly  with  regret,  that  on  a  review 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  after  the 
best  consideration  they  had  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject,  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country  to 
propose  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sea- 
men for  the  present  year.  On  the  most 
grave  consideration,  and  with  a  view  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  felt  it 
their  duty  to  propose  the  same  number  of 
seamen  as  was  voted  last  year.  The  num- 
ber voted  last  year  was  IS^OOO  seameo; 


and  the  number  «ctually  etnployed  mis 
about  19,000;  the  numbv  of^  aaritics 
voted  was  9,000,  and  the  nnmberenployed 
about  8,000.  There  were  three  veuth  of 
war  about  to  be  paid  off,  whidb  woald 
reduce  the  number  of  seamen  empkmdy 
precisely  to  the  nnmber  voted.  And  he 
must  observe,  that  although  «  greater 
number  had  last  year  been  employed,  thftn 
was  actually  voted,  no  debt  had  been  in- 
curred. With  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions of  hon.  Members,  that  they  shoold 
like  to  see  a  balance-sheet  of  the  naml 
expenditure.  He  certainly  took  credit  to 
himself  for  the  introduction  of  the  princi- 
ple of  laying  a  special  balance-sheet  before 
the  House  every  year.  The  act  for  that 
purpose  would  not  come  into  operation  for 
the  first  time  as  regards  the  final  eccoonts 
till  January,  1834.  In  the  mean  time  a 
provisionary  account  would  be  prepared  as 
soon  as  the  financial  year  ended,  upon  the 
31st  instant;  and  thus  the  House  wonM  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  had  been  last  year  applied  at  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  Vote  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  current  year.  As  complaints 
had  been  made  by  tne  hon.  member  fbr 
Middlesex  of  sufficient  reductfone  not 
being  made  in  the  navy,  especially  in  a 
time  of  peace,  he  would  just  state  to  the 
House  what  was  the  total  number  of  ships 
of  war  possessed  by  this  country  at  present. 
compared  with  two  antecedent  periods. 
In  doing  so,  he  felt  no  apprehension  at 
communicating  such  information,  as  there 
was  no  naval  power  in  the  world  of  which 
this  country  could  be  afraid.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
our  naval  establishment  from  the  Revela- 
tion in  1688 ;  but  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  a  statement  of  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1778,  and  in  the  year  to  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  so  fond  of 
referring.  In  1778  the  total  number  of 
vessels  which  we  possessed  was  440  ;  the 
total  number  which  we  now.  in  1833, 
possessed,  was  348,  being  92  less  than  ia 
1778.  The  total  number  of  vessels  of  war 
we  possessed  in  1793  was  488,  making 
140  more  than  we  possessed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  must  add,  that  though 
the  number  of  vessels  was  less,  the  propor- 
tion of  vessel  sofa  large  size  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  that  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  be  employed  was  also  much 
greater.  He  would  mention  what-  was 
the  present  naval  force  of  FrancOy 
Russia,  and  America.     Fniice»  ti  ihe 
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present  time,  had  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line  ^nd  thirty-seven ^  frigates;  Russia 
thirty -six  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty  three 
frigates;  and  America  eight  sail  of  the 
line  and  ten  frigates.  If  to  that»  the  naval 
force  of  all  other  states  were  added  the 
whole  number  of  ships  of  the  line  pos* 
sessed  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  civil- 
ized world  would  be  114  with  thirty-two 
on  the  stocks.  He  would  not  mention  the 
precise  amount  of  our  force ;  but  would 
merely  state,  that  we  had  more  at  sea  and 
fewer  building  than  any  other  naval  power. 
It  would  be  perceived,  then,  from  this 
statement,  that  this  country  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  an  inferiority  in  her 
maritime  force.  In  reply  to  other  objec- 
tions which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  raised  against  the  naval  Estimates, 
particularly  the  objection  on  which  he  had 
upon  a  former  occasion  differed  so  much 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  being  provided 
with  timber  and  stores  in  our  yards  to 
meet  any  sudden  emergency  that  might 
arise,  he  could  not  do  better  than  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  American  navy  to  Con- 
gress, dated  no  longer  ago  than  the  3rd  of 
December  last.  It  embodied  an  admirable 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who  were 
carrying  reduction  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  really  injurious  to  the  service.  (Here 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  in  question  : — ) 
**  The  property  on  hand  at  the  several 
yards,  consisting  chiefly  of  timber,  iron, 
copper,  and  arms,  continues  to  increase  in 
amount.  The  whole  now  exceeds  in  value 
the  sum  of  5,579,917  dollars  (B).  Inde- 
pendent of  what  is  provided  for  repairs 
of  vessels,  we  have  on  hand  the  frames 
for  four  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 
four  sloops,  and  three  steam  batteries ; 
900  tons  of  iron,  458  tons  of  copper,  93 
tons  of  lead,  2,232  cannon  and  carronades 
3,504  muskets,  about  thrice  as  many 
pistols  and  cutlasses,  228,908  round  and 
double-headed  cannon  balls,  besides  grape 
and  canister ;  35,6001b.  of  powder, 
198,3821b.  of  sulphur,  and  about  double 
that  quantity  in  nitre.  For  further  par- 
ticulars under  this  head  reference  may  be 
had  to  the  annexed  report  (C).  Increased 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  due 
arrangement  and  preservation  of  all  these 
materials,  and  new  securities  for  their 
proper  use,  and  the  accountability  for 
tbem,  will  probably  be  introduced  into  the 


revised  naval  regulation^  now  preparing. 
Without  much  previous  attention  to  the 
extent  and  quality  of  these  materials  it 
will  never  be  in  our  power,  in  any  future 
emergency,  to  develop  suddenly,  and  em- 
ploy efficiently,  the  great  naval  capacities 
of  this  country  for  annoyance  of  an  enemy 
and  for  protection  to  our  commerce,  as 
well  as  for  maritime  defence.  The  Act  of 
Congress  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy  will  expire  next  March  ;  and  this 
occasion  is  seized  to  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  appropriations  for  the 
purchase  of  these  materials,  as  well  as  for 
other  valuable  purposes,  at  least  six  yean 
longer.  If  these  materials  are  gradually 
collected,  and  well  preserved,  in  suca 
quantities  as  to  enable  us,  in  addition  to 
the  force  usually  in  commission,  forthwith, 
in  any  crisis,  to  put  our  vesseb  that  may 
be  in  ordinary  and  on  the  stocks  into  a 
condition  for  active  and  efficient  service, 
and  to  build  and  equip  suitably  such  other 
vessels  as  our  ^reat  commercial  marine 
will  assist  us  fully  to  man,  we  shall  then 
exercise  that  true  foresight  and  that  sound 
and  sagacious  economy  in  respect  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  whicn  all 
experience  of  our  own  and  other  nations 
recommends,  and  which  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  our  country  justifies. 
Without  any  increase  of  the  number  of 
seamen  actually  serving  in  the  navy  during 
peace,  every  sailor  on  our  2,000  miles  of 
seaboard,  on  our  noble  rivers  and  vast 
lakes,  can  then  be  considered  as  in  a 
course  of  training  to  man  the  numerous 
vessels  of  war  which  our  interests,  our 
rights,  and  our  honour,  may  at  any  future 
period  require  us  to  arm ;  and  our  count- 
less steam- vessels  on  the  navigable  waters 
connected  with  some  of  our  frontiers  could 
then,  in  an  emergency,  be  at  once  supplied 
with  the  proper  munitions  of  war,  and  be 
so  far  equipped  as  floating  batteries  that 
they  would  furnish  new  and  powerful  aid, 
not  only  in  the  rapid  transportation  of 
men  and  stores,  but  in  repressing  hostile 
depredations  near  our  shores,  and  in  repel* 
ling  an  invading  foe.  Though  nominally, 
as  to  vessels  in  commission,  only  the  fifdi 
or  sixth  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  not 
expending  over  one-eighth  of  the  annual 
amount  paid  by  some  nations  to  maintain 
a  naval  establishment,  yet,  if  we  look  to 
the  true  elements  of  naval  power,  to  our 
ships  in  ordinary  and  on  the  stocks,  to  our 
materials  for  building  and  equipment  col- 
lected and  collecting,  to  our  large  com* 
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mercial  marine,  whether  of  mcrchaDt 
vessels  or  steam-boats,  to  our  flourishing 
fisheries,  our  extended  sea-coast,  and  ex- 
cellent harbours,  to  our  large  number  of 
navigable  rivers  and  inland  seas,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  our  position  with  regard 
to  other  nations,  with  few  neighbours 
bordering  on  us  by  land,  and  an  ocean 
rolling  between  us  and  most  of  the  go- 
vernments with  whom  we  are  likely  to  have 
collision  it  must  be  manifest  that  our 
greatest  exposure  and  danger  are  on  the 
water,  and  that  our  means  of  attack  and 
defence  there,  if  duly  husbanded  and  de- 
veloped, will  probably  always  prove  equal 
to  sustain  us  with  credit  in  any  hostilities 
into  which  the  convulsions  of  the  world 
may  hereafter  plunge  our  peaceful  con- 
federacy." He  repeated,  that  he  could 
not  employ  more  pointed  terms  in  replying 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  than 
were  laid  down  in  that  report.  lie  agreed 
entirely  with  the  American  secretary  as  to 
the  propriety  of  preparing  in  a  season  of 
tranquillity  for  the  future  emergencies  of 
war.  He  now  came  to  the  immediate  vote 
which  he  was  about  to  have  the  honour  of 
proposing  to  the  Committee.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  vote  for  the  service  of  the  year 
18,000  seamen  and  9,000  royal  marines, 
that  most  valuable  and  double-handed 
force,  which  was  equally  available  at  sea 
and  ashore.  Below  this  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  naval  establishment 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  that  he  would  refer  to  the 
statement  of  Sir  George  Cockburn  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  gallant 
Admiral,  that,  in  1828,  the  navy  might 
safely  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  1792. 
The  number  of  seamen  voted  in  1792  was 
17,038.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  we  were  at  present  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  naval  force,  both  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  on  the  South  American  station 
at  neither  of  which  places,  in  1792,  had 
we  any  naval  force  whatever.  The  number 
of  seamen  employed  on  those  two  stations 
was  5,000.  There  were  also  800  men 
employed  in  the  packet- service  and  if 
these  two  numbers  were  added  to  the 
establishment  of  1792  our  force  compared 
to  the  employment  for  it  would  be  actu- 
ally less  than  in  1792.  He  had  now, 
fairly  stated  to  the  House  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  not  to  propose  any 
reduction  of  the  naval  Estimates  on  the 
present  occasion.    The  hon.  member  for 


Middlesex  had  said,  that  at  the  present 
time,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace^  there 
were  no  reasons  for  keeping  up  such  a 
naval  establishment.  He  altogether  differ- 
ed from  that  hon.  Member.  He  thought 
there  were  many  reasons  for  our  keeping 
up  a  large  naval  force.  Whether  we  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  our  East-Indian 
Empire,  and  the  necessity  for  its  security 
of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas — 
whether  we  considered  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  on  the  coast  of  South  America 
for  tlie  protection  of  British  Commerce,  a 
naval  force  equal  to  that  of  France  and 
the  United  States — whether  we  considered 
the  importance  of  protecting  our  tisheries 
and  our  West-India  Colonies — whether 
we  considered  the  importance  of  having  a 
naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  pre- 
vent the  revival  of  that  detestable  traffic 
in  human  beings  which  it  was  so  highly 
to  our  honour  that  we  had  done  so  much 
to  put  down — whether  we  considered  the 
importance  of  preserving  our  naval  superi- 
ority in  the  Mediterranean,  that  scene  of 
the  frequent  triumph  of  our  flag — whether 
we  considered  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  moderate  naval  force  on  our  own 
shores,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  regular 
rt'lief  to  foreign  stations — we  must  feel  that 
there  were  manygravc  and  seriousconsidera- 
ations  which  should  operate  to  prevent  us 
fromdiminishing  our  strength  soextensively 
as  to  endanger  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  count rv.  He  was  well  aware  that 
that  House  was  pledged  to  public  economy 
but  he  was  (]uite  sure  that  he  should  not 
call  upon  them  in  vain  for  such  a  measure 
of  expense  as  was  indispensable  to  pre- 
serve those  interests  and  that  honour.  It 
was  upon  the  maintenance  of  her  naval 
power  that  Great  Britain  depended  for  her 
national  character,  and  even  her  national 
existence.  Ijct  but  her  naval  superiority 
be  once  lost,  and  owing  to  her  insular 
position,  and  to  various  other  circum- 
stances, she  could  no  longer  maintain  her 
present  high  rank  in  the  social  system — 
she  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  place  of 
a  second-rate  power.  On  the  other  hand 
if  wc  maintained  our  navy  as  it  ouj^ht  to 
he  maintained,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  England  must  always  be  what 
she  is  at  present,  first  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
concluded  bv  movin"',  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  27,000 
men,  including  marines,  should  be  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  thirteen 
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lunar  months  ending  the  31  st  of  March, 

1834." 

Captain  Yorke,  referring  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  answer 
to  a  former  statement  of  his  (Captain 
Yorke*s),  respecting  the  want  of  spars  and 
masts  in  the  yard  at  Portsmouth  to  supply 
those  injured  in  men  of  war  coming  in  to 
be  refitted,  could  only  say  that  his  state- 
ment was  made  from  ocular  inspection 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  masts  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded, 
could  not  have  been  in  that  part  of  the 
yard  which  he  had  seen  and  where  they 
were  generally  deposited.  They  must 
have  been  elsewhere.  He  had  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  object  to  the  practice 
adopted  in  the  dock-yards  in  fitting  out 
ships.  On  almost  every  occasion  it  was 
found  that  the  necessary  spars  were  want- 
ing. He  had  made  this  statement  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  could  contradict  him  let  him  do 
so.  Why,  he  would  ask,  ought  there  not 
to  be  in  the  different  dock-yards  a  suffici- 
ency of  spars  for  the  different  ships  which 
came  into  repair.  As  a  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statement,  he  would  mention, 
that  when  the  Spartiate,  on  coming  into 
port,  was  obliged  to  have  all  her  lower 
masts  taken  out,  the  Nelson's  foremast 
was  placed  in  her  as  a  mainmast.  Now 
it  might  be  the  practice  for  ships  in  ordi- 
nary thus  to  afford  the  means  of  supplying 
masts  and  spars  that  were  suddenly 
required.  He  was  not  however  aware  that 
such  was  the  practice  and  he  thought  the 
double  operation  both  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  Much  had  been  said  about 
masts  and  spars,  and  though  he  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  supply  in  the  different  dock- 
yards, he  never  meant  to  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  there  ought  to  be  forty-two 
lower  masts  in  any  one  of  those  establish- 
ments, but  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to 
expect,  after,  for  instance,  a  cruise  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  requiring  a  refit,  a  vessel 
should  find  at  least  three  or  four  masts  and 
yards  ready  for  her  when  she  got  into  dock. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  told  that  there 
were  at  present  double  the  masts  and 
yards  to  be  found  in  the  dock-yards  to 
the  quantity  kept  in  them  at  any  former 
period.  But  this  he  denied.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  there  were  more 
stores  in  the  dock-yards  than  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration  ter- 
minated.   When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 


came  into  office  in  1830,  there  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  stores,  owing  to 
apprehensions  which  were  entertained  at 
that  period  of  the  possible  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  those  stores,  as 
well  as  the  surplus  of  130,000/.  had  been 
employed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the 
naval  service.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  every  saving  that  was  compatible 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  ought  to 
be  effected;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  system  now  pursuing  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  in  the  end  be  ruinous  to 
the  public  service.  The  consolidation  of 
the  Boards,  which  had  taken  place  last 
year,  had  been  attended  with  much  incon- 
venience. Under  the  existing  system 
introduced  and  carried  on  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  officers  were  kept  continually 
going  from  the  Admiralty  to  Somerset 
House,  and  from  Somerset  House  to  the 
Admiralty ;  in  room  of  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  much  more  advisable  to  adopt 
the  regulations  of  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
that  of  having  two  Boards.  Of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  College  of  Naval  Architecture 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  treated  the  students  he  could 
but  approve.  The  appointment  of  Captain 
Symonds,  a  naval  officer,  to  a  situation 
which  was  naturally  looked  up  to  by  the 
regularly  trained  and  experienced  ship- 
wrights of  the  King's  yard,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  inexpedient,  and  a  gross  act  of 
injustice  to  all  those  young  men.  He 
would  now  make  a  few  comments  on 
another  and  a  recent  proceeding  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's;  and  in  doing  so  he 
would  apply  his  remarks  to  the  principle 
of  that  proceeding,  and  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual immediately  affected  by  it.  It  had 
been  lately  held  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  a  naval  officer  commanding  on  any 
station  was  thereby  incapacitated  for  being 
a  Member  of  that  House.  This  was  doc- 
trine which  he  (Captain  Yorke)  had  never 
before  heard  successfully  maintained.  He 
had  always  understood  that  an  English 
officer  if  properly  qualified  in  other 
respects,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  offer 
himself  to  the  choice  of  any  body  of  his 
countrymen  as  their  Representative.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  in  this  respect 
proceeded  on  the  principle  advocated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who, 
however,  had  contradicted  that  principle 
on  a  recent  occasion  on  which  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  that  House.  How  was 
it  that  at  the  time  that  the  right  hon. 
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Baronet  refused  to  give  Sir  Harry  Neale 
tbe  commaDd  of  Portimoutb,  upon  the 
ground  of  iu  being  inconsistent  with  his 
duties  M  a  Member  of  that  House,  he 
allowed  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  being 
also  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  continue 
in  tbe  command  of  a  frigate  ?  Surely,  the 
two  duties  were  as  inconsistent  in  the  one 
case  as  they  were  in  the  other;  and  if  the 
principle  upon  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet professed  to  act  were  good  for  any- 
thing, would  it  not  have  looked  quite  as 
well  if  be  had  put  it  in  force  in  the  case 
of  a  supporter,  as  well  as  that  of  an  oppo- 
nent of  Government.  When  a  naval 
officer,  or  any  officer  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  came  before  a  body  of 
constituents  with  a  full  and  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  liabilities  to  which  his 
situation  might  subject  him,  those  con- 
stituents, of  course  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  choose  or  to  reject  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament.  If  they  elected 
him  it  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  any  situation,  such  as  that  of 
Port-admiral,  which  would  not  carry  him 
beyond  the  shores  of  England.  But  in 
every  point  of  view,  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
conduct  in  this  instance  had  been  per- 
fectly inconsistent ;  fur  having  refused  the 
appointment  to  his  gallant  friend  because 
his  duties  here  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  constantly  present,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  appointed  another  Admiral 
Commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth ;  and 
the  gallant  officer  immediately  received 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  far  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  principle  was  to  extend.  Would 
he  refuse  to  appoint  a  Peer  of  the  realm 
to  the  command  at  a  seaport,  because  he 
would  have  duties  to  perform  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet's  conduct 
appeared  to  him  to  be  without  a  precedent. 
It  was  wholly  unnecessary  (and  on  previous 
occasions  it  had  never  been  held  to  be 
necessary),  that  a  naval  officer,  holding 
the  command  at  a  sea-port,  should  be 
compelled  to  be  constantly  present.  He 
had  always  under  him  a  flag-captain 
capable  of  doing  the  duty  when  he  v/as 
not  present ;  and  from  time  to  time  it  had 
always  been  permitted  to  the  Port-admiral 
to  be  absent  on  leave.  But  if  this  were 
allowed  in  former  times,  how  much  more 
consistently  might  it  be  permitted  now, 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  placed 
a  second  flag  at  Portsmouth,  with  all  the 
powers  ia  the  absence  of  the  Commander- 


in-chief,  to  perform  the  daiiea  whieh 
belonged  to  him.  Then  he  must  beg  leave 
to  ask  for  what  reason  it  wai,  that  the 
situation  was  refused  to  bis  boo.  and 
gallant  friend  ?  It  was  not  necesaary  for 
the  Commander-in-chief  at  a  seaport  to 
be  constantly  present;  it  had  not  been 
the  custom  heretofore,  and  it  was  perfectly 
unfair  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet,  to  insist  upon  constant  resi- 
dence. A  British  officer  had  a  right  to 
sit  in  that  House  if  he  could  procure  a 
seat ;  and,  having  one  he  should  not  be 
prevented  from  holding  such  a  aituaiion 
as  that  of  Port-admiral.  Tbe  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  said,  be  must  also  com- 
ment upon  an  order  of  tbe  Admiralty, 
which  permitted  seamen  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition  in  any  vessel 
to  apply  for  an  exchange ;  and  ho  must 
maintain  that  the  tendency  of  such  an 
order  was  to  destroy  all  discipline.  Every 
officer,  he  observed,  knew  how  difficult  it 
was  to  discipline  a  crew,  and  must  bel 
how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  keep 
a  ship  in  an  effective  slate  for  service  if 
sailors,  who  were  notorious  for  their  love 
of  change,  were  allowed  to  shift  about  at 
their  caprice  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
He  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  the 
order  to  which  he  alluded  should  be 
rescinded. 

Sir  John  Pechell  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reply  to  the  observations  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  made 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  Portsmouth 
dock-yard.  The  gallant  Officer  stated 
that  there  was  not  the  means  of  supplying 
a  ship  of  the  line  with  a  lower  mast,  with- 
out taking  it  out  of  a  ship  in  ordinary, — 
an  expensive  process  which  would  not 
have  been  necessary,  if  proper  care  had 
been  taken  to  provide  a  certain  number  in 
the  dock-yard.  Asa  measure  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  expediency  the  process  ob- 
jected to  had  an  advantage.  The  mast- 
houses  in  the  dock-yards  were  not  intended 
to  be  store-houses,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  the  spare  masts  in  ships 
in  ordinary,  from  whence  they  could  be 
removed  as  occasion  required.  It  would  be 
apparent  to  the  House  that  these  roasts 
must  decay  if  not  occasionally  supplied  to 
such  ships  as  required  them,  instead  of  those 
ships  being  supplied  with  new  masts  from 
the  store  in  the  dock-yard.  If  the  gallant 
Officer  had  looked  under  water  as  care- 
fully as  he  appeared  to  have  looked  m 
other  placesi  he  would  hafo  disoovoved  it 
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quantity  of  tnateriait  equal  to  any  casual- 
ties which  might  arise.  In  his  endeavour 
to  censttre  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty 
he  had  indirectly  censured  his  own  friends 
whose  stock  in  hand  had  been  reduced 
at  the  present  time  by  only  two  or  three 
masts.  With  reference  to  the  order  issued 
to  the  Commanders-in-chief  upon  the 
home  stations,  authorizing  them  to  dis- 
charge such  seamen  from  the  ships  under 
their  command,  as  might  wish  to  quit  their 
ships  with  the  sanction  of  their  respective 
captains;  it  was  still  in  force.  It  was 
given  to  enable  seamen  who  could  better 
their  condition,  or  were  discontented,  to 
quit  the  service,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  large  number  of  seamen  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  anxious  to  rejoin  the  service. 
By  such,  as  well  as  other  regulations, 
which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
the  naval  service  of  this  country  had  be- 
come so  justly  popular,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  if  any  emergency  should  arise,  which 
would  require  an  extension  of  our  naval 
force,  a  fleet  might  be  equipped  without 
having  recourse  to  impressment. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  dock-yards  were  in  a 
greater  state  of  efiBciency  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  any  previous  period. 
With  respect  to  pensions,  he  must  observe, 
that  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against 
the  pensions  given  to  officers  who  had  long 
and  faithfully  served  their  country  in 
active  service,  was  most  unjust ;  and  the 
more  especially  so  when  the  larger 
amount  of  the  retiring  incomes  of  those 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
civil  service  of  the  country  was  consider- 
ed. What  was  greatly  wanted  was,  that 
pensions  should  be  fairly  bestowed,  and 
only  given  to  those  who  had  earned  them 
by  their  services.  In  looking  over  the 
list  of  pensions  and  allowances,  he  found 
it  stated,  that  the  hon.  0.  A.  C.  Stapyl- 
ton  received  1,000/.  a-year,  for  fifty-nine 
years  of  service;  and  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
Master-attendant  at  Plymouth,  443/.  for 
thirty-two  years  of  service.  He  knew 
that  both  these  gentlemen  were  in  service 
forty-three  years  ago;  and  he  did  not 
understand  the  reason  why,  in  the  one 
case,  the  number  of  the  years  of  service 
was  increased;  and  in  the  other  de- 
creased. He  also  saw  the  name  of 
Mr.  Marshall  W.  Clifton,  to  which  a 
pension  of  660/.  a-year  was  attached  for 
twenty-seven  years  of  good  service.  He 
really  did  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 


was  old  enough  to  have  served  thai  term ; 
and  yet  the  660/.  a-year,  which  be  received 
was  pretty  nearly  100/.  a-year  more  than 
he  (Sir  Edward  Codrington)  was  enti* 
tied  to,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  his  country  since  1785.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  way  in  which 
pensions  were  bestowed  created  a  feeling 
of  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  ser- 
vice. The  late  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
was  entitled,  at  the  end  of  five  years*  ser- 
vice, to  retire  with  a  pension  of  1,500/. 
a-year.  Now,  he  asked  the  House  on 
what  ground  could  the  grant  of  such  a 
large  pension  as  that  be  justified?  He 
did  not  think  that  the  circumstance  of 
that  gentleman  having  been  in  the  receipt 
of  a  great  income  when  in  office  was  any 
reason  for  giving  him  a  large  annual  al- 
lowance  on  bis  retirement.  He  repeated , 
he  knew  not  what  right  the  Government 
had  to  give  that  gentleman  so  large  a  re- 
tiring allowance,  But  this  was  not  all. 
He  found  that  Miss  Rosamond  Croker 
also  received  out  of  the  public  purse  300/. 
a-year.  Now,  he  would  state  a  case 
to  the  House,  to  which  he  begged  to  call 
their  serious  attention.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  lady,  the  sister  of  three  distinguished 
officers,  all  of  whom  died  while  engaged 
in  the  active  service  of  their  country. 
She  was  left  with  the  children  of  one  of 
her  brothers  to  provide  for,  and  she  was 
also  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  an  aged  father :  yet  not  one  farthing 
did  the  Government,  even  after  repeated 
applications,  grant  to  that  lady,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  services  of  her  gallant 
relation,  until  his  present  Majesty  was 
appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  when,  by 
his  kindness,  she  was  put  in  possession  of 
50/.  a-year.  Now  he  begged  to  put  the 
case  of  this  lady  in  contrast  with  that  of 
Miss  Rosamond  Croker.  The  rule  seem- 
ed to  have  been  to  give  the  largest  pen- 
sions where  the  least  services  had  been 
performed;  but  he  hoped  the  contrary 
principle  would  be  acted  upon  in  that 
Reformed  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Sep- 
pings,  a  man  who  had  saved  the  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  service  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  was  put  down  as  having  served 
only  thirty-nine  years,  in  order  that  his 
pension  might  be  reduced  to  760/.  The 
gallant  Admiral  next  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  condition  of  the 
pursers  in  the  navy,  whom  he  described  as 
a  most  valuable  class  of  personsi  and  re- 
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gretted  that  their  claims  were  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  the  Admiralty. 
He  instanced  several  cases  of  these  offi- 
cers, after  the  discharge  of  laborious  and 
important  duties  for  a  space  of  forty  years, 
being  put  upon  a  retiring  allowance  of 
only  4x.  a-day.  An  order  was  given  at 
the  end  of  the  war  that  no  promotion 
should  take  place  among  this  class  of 
officers,  until  the  number  of  ships  and  of 
pursers  became  equal.  But  what  did  the 
Government  do?  They  sold  off  the 
ships,  but  not  the  pursers,  and  conse- 
quently all  hope  of  promotion  for  them 
was  lost,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  captains'  clerks.  He  re- 
collected that  one  of  these  officers,  of  the 
name  of  Wickham,  was  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  He  wanted  some 
person  to  carry  an  important  message, 
and  a  man,  covered  with  blood  came  limp- 
ing to  him,  and  received  his  directions. 
He  employed  the  same  person  two  or 
three  times  on  a  similar  errand,  and  on 
making  inquiries  he  learned  that  this  in- 
dividual was  the  captain's  clerk.  He  had 
received  five  wounds,  and  had  several 
times  gone  to  get  them  dressed,  but  had 
as  often  retired  on  observing  that  the 
surgeon  was  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
cases  of  his  equally  unfortunate  ship- 
mates. He  requested  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  see  that  be  was  properly  looked 
to;  but  eight  months  elapsed  before  he 
could  even  be  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital. This  man  had  been  round  the 
world  with  Captain  Parry,  and  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  ship's  company  during 
the  winter  in  which  they  were  enclosed  in 
the  ice.  He  contributed  to  the  amusement 
of  the  crew,  by  his  compositions  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  and  he  remained  to  the 
present  moment  a  captain's  clerk,  without 
any  prospect  of  promotion,  though  he 
(Sir  Edward  Codrington)  had  not  failed 
to  exert  himself  in  his  behalf.  As  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  conduct  of  pursers, 
he  would  name  Mr,  Kerigan  —  many 
years  a  captain's  clerk  with  him,  and  who 
had  latterly  composed  the  best  book  upon 
nautical  astronomy  that  ever  was  publish- 
ed. His  first  work  was  placed  before  the 
Board  of  Longitude  by  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston.  The 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty — not  knowing 
at  whose  instance  the  book  was  placed 
upon  the  table — seeing  upon  the  title- 
page  the  words  "Thomas  Kerigan,  Purser," 

imoiidiately  exclaimed,  <*  What  have  but- 


ter and  cheese  (alluding  to  the  'writer's 
situation  as  a  purser)  to  do  with  as* 
tronomy  and  navigation?"  Thor-Bonrd 
would  not  sanction  a  work  coming  firom 
such  a  source,  and  the  book  was  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  and  a  new  title-page 
substituted,  at  a  loss  of  no  less  than  300/., 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  word  "  purser."  And  why  was 
that  name  obnoxious?  Merely  because 
a  purser's  pay  was  3s.  a-day,  and  no 
more.  Not  because  the  parties  were 
not  entitled  to  more,  but  simply  because 
they  were  limited  to  that  small  stipend  as 
the  reward  of  their  services.  He  bad  no 
doubt  that  he  should  be  told  that  pnraeis 
frequently  made  their  fortune.  That 
might  be  the  case  during  the  war,  bat  the 
per  centage  allowed  them  had  been 
greatly  reduced  since  that  period.  He 
did  hope  that  the  First  Lord  of  ths 
Admiralty  would  turn  his  attention  to 
the  situation  of  this  neglected  class  of 
persons,  and  do  them  something  like 
justice.  If  pensions  were  taken  ■  from 
the  undeserving,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
money  to  bestow  on  the  meritorions. 
There  was  another  point  with  respect  to 
which  he  should  like  to  see  some  reform 
effected,  and  that  was  the  power  assumed 
by  the  Admiralty,  on  the  one  hand  of  dis- 
missing officers  against  whom  no  charge 
had  been  brought  before  a  Court-martial, 
and  on  the  other,  of  retaining  them  on 
the  list  in  the  teeth  of  a  verdict  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  a  Court-martial. 
Of  the  improper  manner  in  which  this 
power  was  exercised,  he  would  cite  two 
instances,  one  having  reference  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character,  and  the  other 
to  a  man  of  no  character  at  all.  In  1819, 
Mr.  George  Booth,  who  had  been  a  pntKr 
for  twenty-seven  years,  sent  into  the 
Admiralty  a  certificate  of  his  senrice, 
signed  by  Lord  Exmouth.  On  attending 
at  the  Admiralty,  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  some  incorrectness  in  the  sig^tme* 
charged  by  Mr.  Croker  with  forgery,  and 
happening  to  be  somewhat  of  an  irritable 
disposition,  he  obliged  Mr.  Croker  to  retire, 
notwithstanding  George  Cockbom  came  to 
his  aid.  Well,  this  gentleman,  because  be 
would  not  quietly  submit  to  be  called  a 
forger,  was  erased  from  the  list,  and  was 
only  restored  in  consequence  of  a  remon- 
strance made  by  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House,  who  threatened  to  bring  the  case 
before  Parliament.  The  odier  instaflas 
he  would  allude  to  was  of  e  Tsrf'dififeBt 
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description.  It  was  the  case  of  a  parser 
who  was  convicted  of  robbery  by  a  Court- 
martial,  and  who  was,  notwithstanding, 
reinstated  on  the  list  two  years  after  his 
conviction.  Now,  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  for  the  Admiralty  to  possess 
this  power,  there  could  be  no*doubt  that 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  exercised  was 
exceedingly  improper.  In  his  opinion,  no 
officer  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
until  he  was  condemned « by  a  Court- 
martial.  He  recollected  the  time  when 
it  was  in  agitation  to  take  his  name  off 
the  list,  because  he  would  not  submit  to 
the  censure  which  was  cast  upon  him. 
Had  a  Reformed  Parliament  been  in  ex- 
istence at  that  period  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  every 
part  of  his  conduct,  but  unfortunately 
from  former  Parliaments  very  little  justice 
was  to  be  expected.  They  were  Par- 
liaments without  responsibility,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  officers  were 
obliged  to  bear  with  the  most  unjust 
aspersions  on  their  character.  As- 
sertions highly  derogatory  to  his  cha- 
racter as  an  officer,  had  been  made  by  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  below  him  (Sir 
Robert  Peel).  His  character  was  his 
all ;  his  conduct  was  known  to  his 
profession ;  he  defied  mortal  man  to  point 
out  a  portion  of  it  which  deserved  such 
imputations ;  and  he  trusted  that  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  he  would  stand  on  the 
same  fearless  and  irreproachable  footing 
before  his  country.  Imputations  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which,  among  other  unfounded  statements, 
went  to  assert,  that  if  he  (Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington)  had  obeyed  the  orders  sent  to 
him  by  the  Admiralty,  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino  would  not  have  occurred.  In  April, 
1828,  it  was  stated  in  this  House,  that  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  with  some  16,000  Greek 
slaves  on  board,  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  combined  squadron  for  Alex- 
andria. That  statement,  made  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  being  from  his  situation,  under 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  it,  stated, 
(he  was  quoting  from  The  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament), that  upon  this  point,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours  after  the  intelligence  of  the 
fact  reached  this  country,  communications 
were  made  to  the  British  Admiral,  and  a 
full  inquiry  was  directed  to  be  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  under  what 
circumstances  the  Egyptian  fiieet  had  ar- 


rived with  those  unfortunate  people  on 
board  ;  and  then  he  added,  that  if  the  in- 
structions of  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  strictly  acted  upon,  the  transac- 
tion^ namely,  the  removal  of  Greek  slaves 
•—which  had  given  rise  to  the  discussion, 
could  not  have  taken  place.  He  first  saw 
this  statement  in  Galignani^s  Messenger^ 
and,  of  course,  was  not  a  little '  surprised 
at  it.  So  far  from  his  having  received  in- 
structions, dated  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  event  alluded  to,  the  despatch  which 
he  received  from  Government  was  dated 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
information,  which  he  had  transmitted 
respecting  the  Greek  slaves,  and  contained 
no  authority  whatever  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  Greek  slaves,  nor  a  single 
word  in  reference  to  such  transactions. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  was  in 
reference  to  circumstances  of  some  years 
standing,  when  the  gallant  Officer  whom 
he  succeeded  was  in  command  of  the 
station.  He  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to 
call  upon  the  righthon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  to  either  disown,  defend,  or  explain, 
the  assertions  imputed  to  him  by  the' 
Mirror  ofParliament^  and  which  conveyed  v 
most  unfounded  aspersions  on  his  (Sir 
Edward  Codrington's)  professional  cha- 
racter, and  had  remained  uncontradicted 
up  to  that  moment.  With  respect  to 
sinecures,  all  he  would  then  say  was,  that 
he  conceived  the  principle  which  had 
been  urged  in  that  House  of  granting  a 
specific  sum  as  the  special  reward  of  emi- 
nent services,  such  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Foley,  and  Lord  de  Saumarez,  for  example, 
worthyofconsideration,  provided  the  choice 
did  not  remain  solelv  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  If  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory on  that  officer  to  propose  a  vote  for 
eminent  services,  he  should  prefer  that 
mode  of  extraordinary  remuneration  to  a 
sinecure  appointment,  but  if  it  rested  solely 
with  him  he  should  prefer  the  present 
mode.  He  had  some  remarks  to  offer  also 
on  the  system  of  intrusting  the  command 
of  the  Marines  to  officers  of  another  service, 
which  he  should  submit  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Goulburii  should  not  have  said  one 
word  on  this  occasion,  but  for  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Admiral,  who  had 
thought  fit  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  a 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  no  longer  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House.  As  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  absent  when  thus  attacked,  and 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  replying  to 
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that  attack  in  the  place  where  it  was  made, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  it.  [Sir  Edward  Codrington 
said,  he  wished  an  answer  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronety  who  was  there  to  answer 
for  himself].  He  had  not  had  the  pre- 
samption  to  interfere  in  order  to  explain 
the  conduct  of  liis  right  hon .  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  who  was  present,  and  well 
able  todefend  himself;  he  rose  only  todefend 
the  conduct  of  a  right  hon.  friend  who  was 
absent,  and  who  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hon.  Admiral's  attack ;  he 
meant  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  hon.  Admiral  had  spoken  of  bis  feel- 
ings as  a  Gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
respected  those  feelings  of  which  the  hon. 
Admiral  was  so  tender ;  he  entered  into 
those  feelings ;  but  when  the  hon.  Admiral 
made  his  remarks  as  he  had  done,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  think  that  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  the  feelings  of 
a  Grentleman,  if  the  hon.  Admiral  had 
considered  in  his  remarks,  that  a  man  who 
held  a  civil  office  had  a  title  to  have  his 
feelings  respected  as  much  as  any  other 
person ;  and  that  a  man  who  made  an  ac- 
cusation, was  bound  to  know  the  facts  on 
which  he  made  it,  and  was  doubly  inex- 
cusable if  he  did  not  know  them,  when  he 
had  ample  means  to  be  acquainted  with 
them.  The  hon.  Admiral  had  drawn  a 
contrast  between  a  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  an  Officer  afloat.  He  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  did  not  object  to  that  compari- 
son. He  did  not  object  even  to  the  hon. 
AdmiraPs  opinion  concerning  it,  if  that 
opinion  were  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case;  but  he  did  object  to  the  hon.  Admi- 
ral's stating,  that  the  retiring  pension 
which  his  right  hon.  fiiend  now  enjoyed, 
was  the  reward  of  five  vears*  service.  He 
thought  that  there  wus  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  country,  except  the  hon.  Admiral, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
filled  a  situation  of  great  responsibility  and 
difficulty:  it  was  a  period,  not  of  dwe 
years,  but  of  twenty-three  years,  during 
nine  of  which  the  country  was  engaged 
in  active  warfare,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  laboriously  occupied,  not  only 
during  the  day,  but  often  even  through 
the  night,  in  the  business  of  his  office. 
The  papers  on  the  Table  showed  this  to 
be  the  fact — papers  of  which  the  hon. 
Admiral  ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant 
when  he  made  his  statement  respecting 
the  length  of  service  of  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman.  The  boa.  Adminl  bad 
cused  a  party  who  was  abaent,  and  had 
given  no  person  the  chance  of  Laomlug' 
that  the  accusation  was  to  be  bfonght, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  with  the  means  of 
contradicting  it.  Of  that  part  of  the  hoa. 
Admiral's  speech,  he  shouldy  therefore, 
say  nothing,  he  had  not  the  means  of 
contradicting  it ;  but  he  must  again  repeat, 
that  the  hon.  Admiral  could  not  have  beea 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  retiring 
pension  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Ad« 
miralty  had  been  granted  not  for  only 
five  years'  service,  but  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington^  in  explanation, 
observed,  that  he  had  said  the  riefat  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  by  the  rules  in  the  book, 
entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  end  of  five 
years'  service.  That  was  his  stateraeot. 
God  knows,  added  the  hon.  Admiral,  I 
well  remember,  that  many^-many  yeaia*^ 
all  too  many  for  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
was  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  at  the 
Admiralty's  Board. 

Mr.  Ooulbum :  The  hon.  Admiral  aaid, 
that  he  well  knew  the  length  of  thno  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  served  in  ttie 
Admiralty.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  adred 
why,  well  knowing  it,  he  had  taJten  es* 
pecial  care  not  to  state  it  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  if  he  did 
not  rise  immediately  upon  the  hon.  Ad* 
miral's  sitting  down,  it  was  that  he  felt 
justice  required  that  the  explanation  rela- 
tive to  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 
absent  should  first  be  given.  He  must 
say,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  par^ 
liamentary  experience  of  any  man  who 
now  heard  him,  there  bad  never  been  a 
more  extraordinary  appeal  than  that  which 
the  hon.  Admiral  had  just  made.  In  1827, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought.  Hs 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  recalled  to  oflBce  in 
1828.  A  question  was  then  put  to  hhn 
on  the  subject  of  the  battle,  or  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  the  best  answer  he  could  to  it.  In 
giving  that  answer,  and  in  making  some 
comment  on  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  that  engagement,  it  appeared  that  be 
had  made  some  statement  which  had 
given  offence  to  the  hon.  Admiral.  The 
hon.  Admiral  said,  that  he  had  read  that 
statement  in  Ga/t^naat's  paper,  and  that 
that  statement  did  not  correspond  with  the 
fact  [Sir  Edward  Codrmatam  said,  that  ha 
found  the  same  report  m  the  Mimr  ff 
Parliament].    Well,  then,  m  thv  ~ 
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of  Parliament.    But  was  he  to  be  made 
responsible  for  statements  published  of 
him  in  Galignani's  paper  or  in  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament  —  statements  made  four 
years  since,  and  the  subject  of  which  had 
of  course  in  that  time  escaped  his  memory  ? 
He  was    always  willing  enough  to    do 
justice  to  any  man  about  whom  he  had 
made,  or  was  reported  to  have  made,  an 
erroneous  statement;  but  was  there  any 
fairness  in  withholding  from  him  an  im- 
putation of  this  sort  at   the  time,  when, 
if  he  had  made  it,  he  could  have  best  ex- 
plained it,  and  then  cailtng  on  him  five  years 
afterwards  for  an  explanation,  and  not  even 
then  condescending  to  state  what  Galignani 
had  put  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  was 
expected  to  answer  !  Surely  the  hon.  Ad- 
miral might  have  had  the  courtesy  yester- 
day or  this  morning  to  have  given  him 
notice  of  this  matter— to  have  said  that  he 
was  to  be  accused  of  doing  the  hon.  Admiral 
wrong.     Had  this  been  done,  he  should 
have  done  his  best  to  have  satisfied  the 
hon.  Admiral — he  should  have  referred  to 
particulars  about  the    several  thousand 
slaves,  and  he  should  have  then  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  accusation  of  the  hon. 
Admiral.     But  now  he  was  totally  unpre- 
pared ;  the  more  especially,  as  he  had  had 
no  concern  with   the  instructions  which 
led  to  that  batde.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  above  all,  because  he  had  no 
communication  from  the  hon.  Admiral,  he 
was  now  quite  unable  to  give  any  explana- 
tion from  memory  alone. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  he  had 
made  conimunicalion  about  this  matter  in 
three  official  letters.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Melville,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  he  did  so 
because  that  was  the  more  regular  and 
business-like  way,  and  he  mentioned  it 
afterwards  to  the  ric:ht  hon.  Baronet's 
brother,  Mr.  William  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Admiral  ought  to  have  given  him  notice 
that  he  was  to  be  called  on  to-night.  He 
had  at  first  intended  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  matter  from  the  Debates  themselves  ; 
he  accordingly  asked  a  friend  to  fetch 
him,  not  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  for 
that  was  not  in  their  library,  but  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates;  but  the  volume  he 
wanted  could  not  be  procured  at  the 
moment.  He  was  now  glad  that  it  could 
not,  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
called  on,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  give 
from  such  materials  alone  an  answi'r  to  a 


matter  thus  unexpectedly  put  forward. 
He  again  protested  against  being  made 
responsible  for  what  appeared  either  in 
Oalignani's  paper  or  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament, and  repeated,  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  notice  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  this 
question  again  at  another  time,  when  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  better  prepared. 

Captain  BerkeleynM,  he  wished  merely 
to  remind  the  Committee,  that  the  question 
before  it,  was  the  vote  for  the  number  of 
seamen.  On  that  Question  after  the  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  he  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  support  the  vote 
now  proposed. 

Mr.  Hume  insisted  that  the  vote  ought 
to  be  reduced.  Much  of  the  money  voted 
for  the  navy  was  uselessly  expended • 
We  had  paid  away  uselessly  since  the 
peace  as  much  money  as  would  more  than 
equip  two  such  fleets  as  the  Americans 
had  now.  We  had  great  quantities  of 
stores  that  were  now  rotting  away.  That 
was  the  way  in  which  the  public  money 
was  wasted.  The  Americans  had  but  five 
frigates  at  sea,  three  of  the  larger  and  two 
of  the  smaller  class ;  they  had  a  commerce 
as  extensive  as  ours,  and  yet  they  found 
this  force  sufficient  to  protect  it.  Now,  in 
1828,  instead  of  the  five  or  six  ships  of 
the  Americans,  we  had  no  less  than  170 
ships-of-tbe-line,  exclusive  of  frigates;  and 
the  number  now  was  118.  He  believed 
that  half  that  number  would  be  sufficient 
for  us.  He  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
standard  of  1792,  as  he  was  accused  of 
doing;  but  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  1817.  Our  navy 
was  kept  up  merely  as  a  means  of  patron- 
age. There  was  no  justice  done  to  men 
serving  in  it,  unless  they  had  Parliament* 
ary  or  Aristocratic  connexions.  Such 
men  rose  in  four  or  five  years  to  high  pro- 
motions, while  others  served  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  without  any  promotion  what- 
ever. The  question  the  Committee  now 
had  to  decide  was,  whether  they  would 
vote  a  body  of  27,000  men  for  the  navy, 
when  20,000  had  been  thought  sufficient 
six  years  since.  He  should  move  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  vote  should  be  re- 
duced by  substituting  20,000  men  for 
27,000  men,  as  he  thought  the  20,000 
were  amply  sufficient. 
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Mr.  G.  F.  Young  said,  that  he  hail  but 
a  few  words  to  say,  and  those  were,  to  ex- 
press his  gratification  at  the  statements 
made  by  hon.  and  gallant  Oiliccrs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  British 
naval  service  was  Ix^coming  popular  among 
seamen,  and  that  for  the  future  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
odious  sj'stera  of  impressment.  That  matter 
was  one  that  had  long  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  he  was  prepared  to  move,  if  no 
other  h(m.  Member  did,  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Charles  Rons  was  anxious  to  state 
his  opinion  to  the  Committee,  but  finding 
great  impatience  manifested  lie  would 
only  say,  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
consolidating  of  the  Navy  and  Victualling 
Boards  with  the  Admiralty,  which  took 
place  last  year,  and  was  so  much  praised, 
would  be  productive  of  any  beneficial  re- 
sults. It  would  take  another  year  to  see 
how  the  plan  worked,  and  l>efore  a  positive 
opinion  could  be  formed  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Guest  considered  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coimtry  Min- 
isters should  adopt  practical  measures  of 
economy.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that,  looking  to  tlie  state  of  affairs  in  tlie 
east  of  Europe,  and  our  relations  with 
Holland,  the  reduction  of  men  proposed  by 
the  hon.  mcmlx?r  for  Middlesex  was  too 
great.  He  thought  that  Ministers  might 
begin  with  a  reduction  of  2,000. 

The  (Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  —  Aves  4 1 ;    Noes  SVJ  —  Majoritv 

List  of  the  Ayks. 


Baldwin,  II. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beauclerk,  ^lajor 
Butler,  Colonel 
Clay,  \V. 
Faithfnll,  George 
Finn,  William  F. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Galwey,  J.  M. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.]). 
Grote,  G. 
Guise,  Sir  VV.  B. 
Gully,  John 
Hawkins,  John 
Ilutt,  William 
James,  William 
Lalor,  Patrick 
Lister,  KIlis 
Maclaughlin,  L. 
Marsland,  T. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 


Morrison,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  Charles 
O'C'onnor,  Fergus 
(VDwyer,  A.  i), 
1 'otter,  Richard 
iloebuck, J. A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Kuthvcn,  K.  S. 
Kuthven,  Kdward 
Thicknes.se,  R. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Turner,  W. 
Trelawney,  W.M. 
Vi/(ors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  Henry 
W^hite,  L. 


On  the  Question,  that  955,820^  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  wages  for  seamen  and  marines 
for  the  ensuing  year, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  stupid  than  tlie  way  in  which  Navy 
Estimates  were  voted.  The  number  of 
adminds  and  other  officers  were  not  specL 
fied,  but  officers  and  men  were  huddled 
together  in  the  greatest  confusion.  With 
respect  to  the  army,  it  was  very  different, 
for  the  number  of  generals,  colonels,  and 
regiments  were  stated,  so  that  an  insight 
into  the  Estimates  for  each  might  be  ob- 
tained. A  Return  had  been  made  to  the 
House  of  the  sinecures  held  by  naval  offi- 
cers, which  he  wished  to  get  rid  of;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  move  that  the  Estimates 
be  reduced  by  that  sum — namely,  6,fj75/. 

Sir  James  Graham  objected  to  the  re- 
duction. The  sinecures  complained  of 
were  the  colonelcies  of  marines,  which  were 
held  by  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  service.  Would  the  House  deprive 
such  men  as  Lord  Saumarez  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  of  the  only  especial  reward  they 
received  for  their  long  and  arduous  ser-. 
vices  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell  put  it  to  the  Committee 
to  say,  whether  or  not  they  were  prepared 
to  vote  away  the  money  ot*  the  public  for 
the  avowed  puri)ose  of  maintaining  sine- 
cures ?  The  question  had  reduced  itself  to 
one  of  sinecures  or  no  sinecures ;  and  the 
question  for  a  Reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons to  determine  was,  whether  or  not 
they  would  siipport  the  Motion  for  economy 
of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Middle- 
sex? 

Mr.  Aysliford  SanforJ  supported  the 
Estimate  as  laid  before  the  House  by  liis 
Majesty's  Government. 

NIr.  Robinson  observed,  that  no  exception 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  the  personal 
merits  or  services  of  the  individual  officers — 
the  question  was  one  entirely  of  principle ; 
l}ut  after  tlie  l>cst  reflection  which  he  could 
hcstow  on  it,  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  power 
to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Middlesex ;  for,  if  that  Motion 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  go  at  once  to  de- 
prive six  or  eight  meritorious  officers  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  of  the  reward  for 
honourable  and  useful  services  to  which 
they  were  Justly  entitled.  He  should  be 
for  putting  an  end  prospectively  to  those 
sinecures  ;  whereas  the  Motion  of  hi?  hon 
friend  would  have  a  retrospective  opcr- 
ation. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  all  he  contended  for 
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was,  that  those  places  should  be  removed  as 
sinecures.  He  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  support  a  Motion  for  giving  to  all  nairad 
officers  of  high  desert  the  rewards  to  which 
their  services  might  entitle  them.  By 
adopting  his  Motion  they  would  get  rid  of 
the  existing  sinecures,  and  prevent  the  pos. 
sible  abuse  of  them  in  future. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert  would  certainly 
support  the  Estimate  as  it  stood ;  for 
though  there  had  been  in  times  past  a 
grievous  abuse  of  the  power  of  granting 
sinecures,  yet  he  did  not  apprehend  there 
was  now  much  danger  of  the  continuance  of 
that  abuse ;  and  he  thought  those  offices 
against  which  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  was  directed,  formed 
means  of  rewarding  meritorious  officers, 
which  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
abolish. 

Major  Handle^  said,  he  had  reason  to 
know,  that,  by  many  of  the  officers  of  ma- 
rines, those  appointments  were  considered 
degrading  to  the  corps,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  voted  against  a  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  on  the  subject 
of  sinecures ;  he  had  since  seen  reason  to 
regret  that  vote,  and  he  should  endeavour 
to  repair  the  error  by  voting  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  persons  filling  the 
offices  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  had  no  duties  to  perform,  and  should, 
therefore,  as  he  conceived,  no  longer  receive 
any  portion  of  the  public  money. 

Viscount  Palmerstofi  hoped,  that  the 
House  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  carried 
away  by  words.  Sinecure  was  always  an 
odious  word  in  that  House ;  but  he  denied 
that  this  question  was  one  of  sinecure  or  no 
sinecure.  It  was  a  question  whether  they 
should  continue  to  reward  meritorious 
officers,  in  a  manner  most  congenial  to 
their  feelings.  Those  places  were  rewards, 
and  cheap  rewards,  for  gallant  services 
performed  towards  the  country,  and  it 
was  most  unjust  to  attach  to  them  the 
name  of  sinecures.  As  to  the  argument, 
that  it  was  not  sought  to  deprive  the  pre- 
sent possessors  of  their  honourable  reward, 
he  put  it  to  the  Committee,  whether  such 
must  not  be  the  inevitable  result,  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex was  carried.  His  Majesty  would  be 
deprived  hereafter  of  tlie  means  of  giving 
those  gallant  officers  that  recompense  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  to  which 
they  were  so  well  entitled. 

Mr.  Gisborne  observed,  that  when,  upon 
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a  former  occasion,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  brought  the  subject  of  sine- 
cures under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
he  was  met  by  the  argument,  that  if  there 
were,  under  that  Motion,  and  that  time,  any 
step  taken,  it  would  amount  to  a  direct  in- 
terference with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown ;  and  a  great  many  other  arguments 
of  equal  force  were  urged  against  it ;  and 
his  hon.  friend  was  told  to  wait  until  the 
several  Estimates  were  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  —  now  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  bringing  for. 
ward  of  the  Estimates  affi>rded  that  oppor- 
tunity to  which  his  hon.  friend  was  refer, 
red ;  and  now  they  were  assailed  with  an 
appeal  ad  misericordiam.  That  he  thought 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  attended  to,  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  propositiofn 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  did  not 
go  to  do  the  slightest  injury  to  the  present 
incumbents  of  offices,  since  he  and  all  who 
supported  him  were  perfectly  willing 
to  make  suitable  provisions  for  all  those 
officers. 

Sir  Robert  Price  contended,  that  the 
offices  in  question  were  not  sinecures,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  that  the  cheapest  and 
most  advantageous  mode  of  rewarding  pub. 
lie  services  of  the  nature  referred  to,  was 
by  offices  which  carried  with  them  honour, 
able  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
small  emolument. 

Mr.  Plumpire  would  not  depart  from  the 
vote  which  he  had  given  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, and  would  again  support  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex. 

Lord  Ehrington,  whilst  he  voted  against 
the  Amendment,  wished  to  guard  against 
being  supposed  to  yield  in  this  case  upon  an 
argument  ad  misericordiam.  As  long  as 
those  offices  were  properly  bestowed,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  they  now  were,  he  thought 
them  the  best  and  cheapest  reward  for  pub- 
lic services.  If  any  office  was  improperly 
bestowed,  he  thought  the  Committee  should 
express  their  sense  of  such  a  proceeding  by 
withholding  the  salary  for  that  particular 
office.  It  was  his  intention  to  vote  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  O'Dfvyer  said,  that  on  every  side  the 
people  were  demanding  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  yet,  whenever  any  proposition 
for  economy  was  submitted  to  the  House, 
Ministers  were  always  prepared  iwith  an 
excuse  for  not  adopting  it.  He  wished 
some  hon.  Gentleman  would  state  where 
and  when  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
should  commence :  for  whatever  specific 
reduction  was  proposed  had  innumerable 
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objections  started  against  it  ?  On  a  former 
evening,  the  general  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  was  objected  to,  be* 
cause  it  did  not  go  enough  into  detail ;  and 
now>  when  a  motion  of  detail  was  brought 
forward,  that  was  objected  to  because  it  was 
not  sufficiently  general. 

Sir  James  Graham  replied,  that  reduc- 
tions had  been  effected  up  to  the  last  year 
to  the  extent  of  2,100,00(U.  He  was  asked 
wouldthese  reductions  go  on  ?  He  should  say 
yes ;  and  for  proof  of  that  assertion  he  should 
refer  to  the  Estimates  then  before  them. 
Already  reductions  to  the  extent  of  400,000/. 
or  500,000/.  had  been  eifected. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  the  last  Administration 
had  been  as  fully  desirous  to  reduce  tax- 
ation, and  as  successful  in  doing  so,  as  the 
present  Grovemment.  The  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  which  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  connected, 
had  made  a  reduction  of  3,000,000/.  in  one 


year. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  hon.  Members  com- 

?lained  that  he  pointed  out  no  case  of  abuse, 
lad  he  not  mentioned  the  case  of  Sir 
Augustus  Fitsdarence^  which  was  a  most 
abominable  case  of  abuse  ? 

An  Hon.  Member  said^  that  he  was 
ready  to  support  the  hon.  member  for  Mid. 
dlesex  in  any  specific  case  which  he  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  reckon  upon  such 
support;  it  was  the  loopJiole  through 
wliich  they  all  got  out.  If  officers  were  to 
be  paid  salaries,  he  wished  that  each  indi- 
vidual case  should  be  laid  before  tlie  House, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  deliberated  on.  It 
was  said,  that  such  subjects  should  not 
come  under  the  consideration  of  a  popular 
assembly ;  but  he  wished  that  the  Rcpre. 
sentatives  of  the  people  would  pay  more 
attention  to  them  than  thev  did.  He 
trusted,  that  before  the  end  of  the  present 
Session  there  should  be  an  end  to  all  sine- 
cures and  unmerited  pensions.  If  officers 
were  to  receive  pay,  it  should  be  given  to 
them  under  the  real  —  not  a  fictitious 
denomination. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  83;  Noes  224 — Majority  141. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

Lut  of  the  Ayes. 


DawsoDy  £. 
Divelt,  £. 
Evans,  W^ 
Ewart,  W, 
Faithful!,  G. 
Fenton,  J. 
Feilden,  Jolm 
Fort,  J. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  Benjamin 
Handley,  Benjamin 
Haney,  D.  W. 

(lawes,  B. 
Hodges,  T,  L. 

Ilult,  W. 
James,  W. 

Kemp,  T.  K. 

Lister,  C. 

Marsland,  T. 

Molesworlb,  Sir  \V. 

Morrison,  J. 

Parrott,  J. 

Philips,  M. 

Phillpotts,  J. 

Potter,  R. 

Ricardo,  D. 

Rider,  T. 

Rippon,  C. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Thicknesse,  R. 

Tooke,  W. 

Torreiis,  Col.  R. 

Turner,  W. 

Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 


WaibiinBn,H. 
Wason.B. 
Wilks,J. 
WiUiams,  Cpl.  6. 

SCOTUIliD. 

Gmon,w.  n.  . 

Oliphant,  L. 
Oswald,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
'  Wemyss,  Capt.  J. 

iaKI.AMP« 

Baldwin,  H« 
Barry,  G,  S. 
Bellew,  a.  M. 
Butler,  Hon,  P. 
Evans,  G. 
Finn,  W.  P. 
FiUgerald,T. 
Fitxsimon,  C. 
Lalor,  P. 
Maclaughlin,  L. 
O'Brien,  C. 
0*Connell.  D. 
0*ConDe11,  C 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O^Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  P. 
O'Dwyor,  A.  C 
Roehay  DttTid 
Rttthvf  o,  £• 
RnthvtQ  B»  & 
Sheil,  Km  L* 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
White,  L, 

TBT.IER. 

Hume,  J. 


ENGLAND. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Bayntun,  S.  A. 
Beauclerk,  Major  A. 
Bewes,T. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 


Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Bulwer,  K.  L. 
Chaylor,  Colonel. 
Clay,  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Cornish,  James 
Curteis,  E.  B. 


The  House  resumed. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1833. 

Minutes.]  Papen  ordered.  On  the  Mottoa  of 
MKLBoimNK.  Copies  of  the  Stetementi  of  ttw  If  nntar  of 
rriminal  Ofltoden  ooramitlcd  ftr  TrU  ia  A^ipni  mA 
WalcfforUieyaeriSSt. 

Bills.    Kcad  a  lecond  time  :~5ugar  Duties 

Petitions  prenentcd.  By  the  Evl  of  RotSBSBT,  flOB 
Ballngry  and  CanUbyt  a|iliiit  the  poMnt  S|iCm  of 
Church  Patronafe  in  Sootlaiid*— By  Loid  Kom,  9mm 
Lanlcillcth,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Duty.-^  thebrii 
of  Harrowby  and  Rooaif,  1iy*T]HouBt  IfiUBVUSt 
and  the  Bishop  of  LoimoN,  from  Nwnfimie  HmM  ii 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,— Hor  «  Boner  Otanw 
of  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of  Moblbv,  ftan  FlyiMMl^ 
and  Stonchousc,  againat  Slavery  \  and  haok  FfymHtf^ 
for  an  Alteration  in  the  Law  of  Debtor  oad  rroiHut  f 
the  Earl  of  Rodkn.  tmm  the  Daop  opd  ChoylM  i 
Elphin,  against  the  proposed  Meoame  of  Chun^ 
for  Ireland  I  from  another  IlaeOi  egabut  tb« 
Maynooth  College  i  and  from  Bfedda,  ^itnel  tt«  I 
terlal  Measure  of  Education  (Iwlanrtl.  By  K«1  Fm> 
WILLIAM,  frcnn  the  Jews  of  Kiiifttoo-upoii»HvlU  lirAe 
Emancipation  of  the  Jewi. 

Administratiok  or  Justice.]  The 
House,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Lord  Cbra- 
celior,  resolved  itself  iDtoaCominiuet  on 
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the  Administration  of  Justice  Amendment 
Bill. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  first  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said»  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  assent  to  the  claui^e.  It 
recited,  that  ^reat  doubts  had  arisen  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Judg:e8  to  make  alterations  in  the 
practice  of  pleading,  and  then  it  went  on 
to  enact,  thut  the  Judges  or  any  eight 
of  them,  of  whom  three  must  be  the  chiefs 
of  the  Courts,  shall  make,  at  any  time 
within  five  years,  such  altcratrons  in  the 
mode  and  practice  of  pleading  as  might 
seem  to  them  expedient.  The  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be,  to  delegate  to  the 
Judges  a  power  which  Parliament  ought 
never  to  relinquish— that  of  legislation. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  agree  to 
a  Bill  which,  in  the  year  1833,  should 
enact  that  five  years  afterwards — namely, 
in  the  year  1838,  the  rules  made  by 
Judges  should  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  and  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  law. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
at  first  view  the  objection  of'his  noble  and 
learned  friend  might  appear  to  carry  with 
it  some  weight,  but  he  begged  the  House 
to  observe,  that  the  present  Bill  was 
founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Law  Cominissioners,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  system  of  special  pleading 
should  undergo  revision  for  the  purpose  of 
reuderinp;  it  more  efFectual  and  more  con- 
ducive to  the  ends  of  justice.  He  was 
sure  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
could  never  for  a  single  moment  entertain 
the  idea  that  Parliament  could  frame  a 
code  to  regulate  the  course  of  all  special 
pleading  at  all  times.  When  circum- 
stances arose  demanding  alteration,  much 
inconvenience,  nay,  much  injustice,  must 
arise  from  waiting  for  Acts  of  Parliament. 
They  must  intrust  powers)  to  the  Judges, 
or  permit  abuses  to  continue;  and  he  felt 
con6rmed  in  his  attachment  to  the  present 
measure,  from  remembering  that  it  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Lord  Tenterden  for  facilitating  process. 
He  really  thought  there  would  be  no 
hazard  in  intrusting  that  power  to  the 
Judges  for  the  five  yenrs  that  he  proposed. 
It  was  indeed  absolutely  necessary  ihat  the 
power  of  altering  the  rules  and  practice  of 
the  Courts  of  common  law  should  be 
vested  in  the  Judges;  because  there  was 
uo  other  way  in  which  the  object  could  be 


accomplished  with  safety.  The  conse- 
quence of  proceeding  legislatively,  in  the 
first  instance  would  be,  that  any  evils 
which  originated  from  the  promulgatioa 
of  rules  of  practice  or  of  order,  must 
be  permitted  to  re-occur  in  every  case 
until  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  could 
be  obtained.  He  would  take  upon  himself 
to  state,  that  the  practice  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  have 
been  established,  if  the  Court  itself  had  not 
been  vested  with  discretionary  power;  and 
those  advantages  which  have  been  derived 
from  its  character  as  a  Court  of  Equity* 
would  never  have  existed.  His  noble  and 
learned  friend  (the  Earl  of  Eldon)  did  not 
state  the  precise  words  of  the  clause, 
when  he  said,  that  it  gave  the  power  to  the 
Judges  for  a  period  of  Bye  years,  to 
devise  and  determine  upon  the  rules  and 
orders,  on  the  pleadings  and  practice  of 
the  Courts ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  such 
five  years,  those  rules  and  orders  were  to 
acquire  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  same  as  though  they  had  been  origi- 
nated by  the  Legislature.  As  regarded 
the  particular  period  of  five  years,  the 
reason  why  it  was  fixed  upon  was  this : 
There  must  be  some  fixed  limit  to  which 
this  authority  should  extend;  and»  how-' 
ever  high  the  character,  situation,  and 
condition  of  those  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  judgments  on  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  unless  some  term 
were  fixed  for  completing  their  work,  the 
subject  might,  by  possibility,  be  allowed  to 
sleep,  and  be  at  length  wholly  overlooked, 
even  in  cases  where  the  adoption  of  new 
regulations  might  be  essential;  and  the 
powers  intrusted  by  this  Bill  should  be 
carried  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible 
period.  It  was  considered  that  a  less 
period  than  five  years  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient, where  new  rules  and  orders  were 
laid  down,  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Their 
Lordships  would  find  that,  l^y  this  Bill,  the 
Judges  of  the  superior  common  law  Courts 
were  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
pleading,  and  other  proceedings  in  actions 
at  law,  and  such  regulations  as  to  the 
payment  of  costs,  as  to  them  might 
seem  expedient;  and  that  such  rules  and 
orders  should  have  the  same  binding  force 
and  effect  as  if  the  provisions  contained  in 
them  had  been  expressly  enacted  by 
Parliament.  The  operation,  therefore,  of 
these  new  rules  and  orders  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
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p  assing  of  the  Act ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  should  they  be  found  effective, 
then  only  they  might  be  made  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law,  by  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature.  It  was  apparent,  that 
the  desirable  object  of  establishing  good 
rules  in  the  Courts  could  not  be  attained 
without  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
should  give  the  Judges  larger  powers  than 
they  possessed.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  not  correctly  quoted  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill ;  and  he  would  find,  on 
reference  to  it,  that  it  did  not  state,  that 
in  consequence  of  great  doubts  having 
arisen,  so  and  so  was  necessary  to  be 
done;  but  that  as  "doubts"  may  arise 
^'as  to  the  power  of  the  said  Judges 
to  make  such  alterations  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament,"  The  object  of 
.the  Bill  was,  therefore,  not  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  any  doubts  that  existed ;  but 
it  actually  went  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  such  doubts  from  arising. 
•Since  the  Report  of  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners  was  made,  not  only  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but 
the  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall,  had  issued  rules  and  orders,  effecting 
very  great  and  material  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  those  Courts,  which  had 
tended  to  render  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings on  them  much  more  clear  and 
distinct;  and,  what  is  most  desirable  of  all, 
to  diminish  useless  expense  to  the  various 
suitors  in  them.  The  great  object  to 
be  effected  was,  that  of  altering  the  method 
of  pleading  to  this  extent,  that  the  manner 
and  mode  of  it  shall  be  clear  and  distinct; 
and  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  a  partv 
to  adopt  any  other  mode  than  that  whicfi 
is  laid  down.  Suitors  must  adopt  the 
mode  laid  down  by  the  Judges :  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  make  a  plea  shorter; 
they  might  choose  their  own  words ;  but 
if  a  plea  consisted  of  more  words  than  the 
order  laid  down  by  the  Judges  permits,  it 
would  then  be  said,  "  you  did  so  at  your 
peril,  and  you  shall  not  have  costs."  This 
was  a  desirable  improvement  in  the  rules 
and  practice  of  pleading  in  the  superior 
Courts;  much  good  had  already  been 
effected — he  had  no  doubt  it  would  con- 
tinue to  increase;  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  greatest  possible  benefit  would 
result  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  it  was  the  object  of  this  Dill  to 
bestow  on  the  Judges. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  hoped  that,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  the   House  would 


seek  for  the  assuitancl!  of  the  Judges,  4vho 
could  give  their  Lordships  a  grest  deal  of 
information  about  pleading,  but'  he  aba 
hoped  that  they  would  retain  the  power  of 
applying  that  information  in  their  omi 
hands.  Their  Lordships  ought  not  to  ini- 
pose  upon  the  Judges  the  responsibililT  of 
legislating  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  had 
been  said  by  his  noble  and  learned  firieiid 
on  the  Woolsack,  that  the  Housa  oonU 
not  all  at  once  make  provision  for  all 
the  rules  which  a  complete  system  of 
special  pleadin|^  would  require ;  but  sueh 
an  objection,  if  admitted  in  the  preeaat 
case,  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  with 
equal  force  in  every  other,  and  woold 
apply  to  every  law  that  might  by  posinbility 
be  introduced  in  that  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  It  was  one  thing  to  requiie 
that  Judges  should  make  rules  respecting 
matters  of  practice,  and  quite  another, 
that  they  should  be  .called  upon  to  es- 
tablish the  rules  upon  which  pleading  was 
to  be  conducted.  He  wonld  repeat,  that 
in  considering  the  present  measure,  the 
assistance  of  the  Judges  ivoold  he  requiied 
for  every  part  of  it.  He  thought  the 
people  would  be  benefitted  if  the  Judges 
were  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  propose 
such  improvements  as  to  them  mig^t  ssem 
necessaiy,  such  as  experience  might  sug- 
gest; and  if  those  improvements,  thus 
proposed,  were  afterwards  brought  before 
Parliament  for  its  sanction ;  the  two  Houses, 
of  course,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
to  see  whether  the  alterations  propmd 
were  fit  to  be  adopted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
mode  proposed  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  was  more  objectionable  than  that 
which  he  proposed  to  get  rid  of.  If  that 
mode  was  once  adopted,  it  wonld  be  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  that 
House  should  stop  in  its  legislatiTe  course 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Judges,  and 
no  man  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
would  ever  afterwards  think  of  proposing 
any  change  in  the  law  lest  he  shoidd 
be  met  with  the  objection, — "Oh,  but  have 
you  the  approval  of  the  Judges,  for  if  you 
have  not,  we  cannot  adopt  what  yon 
propose,  for  it  is  for  them  alone  to  begin 
alterations."  He,  in  common  with  other 
noble  Lords,  felt  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  the  learned  Judges,  but  any- 
thing like  allowing  them  arbitrsrily  lo 
decide  for  Parliament  whether  any  el 
should  be  made — ^whether  thbio. 
were  sufficient — whether  th^ 
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sary  or  fit  to  be  made  was — what  he  never 
would  consent  to.  That  would  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  complete  abdication 
of  their  own  legislative  functions.  He 
knew  the  practice  of  Parliament  well 
enough  to  be  quite  sure,  that  if  the  prece- 
dent were  once  set,  it  would  ever  after  be 
acted  on.  To  adopt  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  recommendation  would  be  to  make 
the  Judges  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  over 
them.  The  use  of  that  expression  reminded 
him  of  an  instance  which  clearly  showed 
that  what  he  was  now  proposing  was 
not  only  not  unusual,  but  was  the  usual 
mode  in  which  Parliament  dealt  with 
matters  of  this  sort.  That  induce  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Statute  of  the  6th  Geo. 
4th — the  Act  passed  to  establish  the  Jury 
Trial  in  certain  cases  in  Scotland  —an  Act 
passed  when  his  noble  and  learned  pre- 
decessor was  on  the  Woolsack,  and  in 
which  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury 
Court,  with  certain  other  persons  therein- 
named,  was  empowered  to  make  orders 
and  processes — these  processes  being  in 
Scotland,  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
well  knew,  the  most  important  pleadings 
in  a  cause.  There  was  no  doubt,  that 
if  they  were  to  wait  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  amend  the  pleadings  in  causes 
whenever  such  amendments  were  required, 
that  they  would  never  be  made;  and  it 
was  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  he  wished 
to  confer  on  the  Judges  this  power  of 
alteration. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  thought,  that  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
rendered  it  an  absolute  duty  on  him 
to  oppose  this  measure.  The  power  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed 
to  object,  was  most  effectually  given  to 
the  Judges  by  this  clause.  Instead  of  the 
old  practice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  calling 
on  the  Judges  to  state  their  doubts  as  to 
the  practice  of  their  Courts,  and  then, 
if  he  thought  proper,  undertake  to  recom- 
mend the  alterations  to  Parliament,  it  was 
now  proposed — and  that  too  in  a  Bill 
which  stated  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Judges — that  they  should  make  rules  in 
their  own  Courts,  which  rules  were  to 
have  authority  for  five  years,  and  then  to 
become  the  law.  Why,  this  was  legislating, 
and  this  Bill  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
Judges  the  power  to  make  laws  in  very  im- 
portant cases.  The  practice  of  the  Courts 
was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  affecting 
property  and  even  personal  liberty,  and  he 
protested,  on  the  part  of  thesubject,  against 


giving  to  Judges  this  extensive  legislative 
power. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  clause,  to 
show  that  the  proposed  powers  related 
chiefly  to  alterations  in  pleading.  The 
Scotch  Jury  Act  was  a  precedent  for  this. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  did  not  wish  the  law 
of  Scotland  to  become  ours,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Judges, 
whose  acts  of  sederunt  were  often  equiva- 
lent to  legislative  enactments.  As  to  these 
being  mere  matters  of  pleading,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  must  know,  that  plead- 
ings influenced  the  rights  of  the  subject 
more  than  anything  else. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  one  of  considerable  difliculty, 
and  he  believed  the  representations  made 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  were  correct. 
He  was  averse  from  giving  such  a  power  to 
the  Judges,  and  he  would  suggest,  with 
a  view  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  that  the 
Judges  should  draw  up  such  rules  and 
orders  as  they  might  think  necessary, 
should  lay  them  at  once  before  Parliament, 
if  Parliament  was  sitting,  and,  if  not, 
should  do  so  within  five  days  after  Parlia- 
ment actually  assembled,  and  that  such 
rules  and  orders  should  not  have  any 
force  till  six  weeks  after  they  had  been  so 
laid  before  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  saw  no  objection 
to  the  noble  Lord*s  Amendment.  On  the 
whole,  though  it  would  not  be  without 
inconvenience,  he  thought  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  laying  the  rules  before  Parlia- 
ment was  an  improvement;  certainly  in 
some  cases,  as  for  example,  when  practice 
had  taught  the  Judges  the  imperfection  of 
some  of  their  rules,  they  must  wait  till 
Parliament  assembled,  and  they  obtained 
its  sanction  to  alter  them. 

Lord  Wynford  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  all  that  had  been  said  on  this 
point  by  his  noble  and  learned  friends 
on  both  sides.  He  was  still  of  opinion, 
however,  that  no  necessity  existed  for 
Parliament  to  delegate  its  powers  to  the 
Judges  in  the  manner  proposed.  His  ex- 
perience did  not  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  anything  connected  with 
the  practice  of  pleading  which  could  not 
be  provided  for  by  legislative  enactments. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  bring  back 
pleading  to  what  it  had  been  two  centuries 
aero — a  simple  statement  of  facts,  so  that 
the  defendant  should  know  what  he  was 
charged  with,  and  the  Judge  what  he  had 
to  try.    He  would   therefore  move   an 
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Amendment  to  the  effect,  that  in  all  cases. 


the  Judges  should  state  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary,  and  that  their 
recommendations  should  be  proposed  in 
Parliament,  the  Parliament  reserving  the 
Tight  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  proposed 
alterations. 

The  House  divided  on  this  Amendment  t 
Ayes  9;  Noes  12 — Majority  3. 

Lord  Ellenborough  s  Amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  arbitration  clause  had  been  with- 
drawn, as  in  his  opinion  it  was  of  the  most 
injurious  and  oppressive  character.  For 
fiuy  years,  as  a  Barrister,  a  Judge,  and  a 
Chancellor,  he  had  been  acquirmg  ex- 
perience, and  that  forbade  him  ever  to 
-consent  to  compel  suitors  to  submit  to  an 
arbitration.  Being  on  his  legs,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
another  clause  which  was  of  an  unsatis- 
factory character.  It  was  that  which 
called  upon  the  subjects  of  these  realms 
to  bring  their  suits  before  the  Sheriff 
for  trial,  instead  of  a  Judge.  There  would 
be  ten  times  as  many  questions  of  law  arise 
for  subsequent  decision,  as  there  would 
be  if  the  matter  were  before  a  Judge 
of  Assize,  and  for  many  other  reasons 
he  looked  upon  the  clause  as  a  most 
vicious  one. 

Bill  passed  through  the  Committee. 


'^^^^^■^^rt 
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Tuesday,    March  26,    1833. 

MfNiTBS.]  Papcn  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  War- 
BURTO.v,  a  Return  fVom  the  Britixh  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Agents  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
of  the  quantities  of  Gold  raised  at  the  Mines  situate  in 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  States  adjoining,  firom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period 
at  whldi  sudi  a  Return  can  be  obtained. 

Bills.  Read  a  first  time:— The  Marine  Mutiny;  Entails 
(Scotland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Frbdkrick  Shaw,^  fttnn 
Clonakllty,  against  Slavery. — By  the  same,  from  a  Num« 
ber  of  Places  in  Ireland;  by  Sir  Robrrt  Pkbl,  tratn 
Dysart  and  Tamworth;  and  by  Sir  Harry  Vernry, 
trotti  Buckingham, — for  the  Better  Observance  of  the 
.Sabbath. — By  the  ShcnfA  of  London,  from  that  City,  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes. — By  Sir  Harry  Vbr.vbt, 
from  Steeple-Claydon,  for  some  Amendments  in  the 
Labourers*  Employment  Bill. — By  Mr.  Wilkb,  fhnn 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  assembling  at  Oxford  Street 
Chapel,  Birmingham,  for  a  Removal  of  the  Disabilities 
under  which  they  labour. 

Refusal  to  give  Evidevce.]  Mr. 
Bonfierman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Liver- 
pool Election  Committee,  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Dayi  that  Elizabeth  Robin- 


son,  a  witness  Who   f^mtd  W  iiitwei 
certaib  qnettions  KHit  to  Mr  lit  Ihllt  OOM- 


mittiee,  be  ordered  to  ftiteM*«t1te  Btt 
of  the  House.  '         . 

The  witnett  brought  lA,  Mi  qw^ 
tioned. 

By  the  l^e^iker:  Whftt  to  jmf 
name  f-^  Elizabeth  Robhiton^  Yoti  WMt 
summoned  as  a  witnes*  to  g1i^  e%IJ<iHse 
before  the  Liverpool  Election  Comnfltee  T 
•—Yes.  You  were  asked  b]f  that  C^tt* 
mittee  questions  whith  you  refbeed  to  Ini^ 
swer  ? — Yes.  What  w#re  yOUr  fcaMma  KM 
declining  to  aniiwer  these  aiiestioiii  ?«-^ 
I  was  afVaid  of  my  lifei  Yea  werw  in 
apDrehensioli  of  incurrinf^  peivofiAl  ttok  f 
— 1  was:  I  feared  ft>r  my  life.  SIliniM 
you  have  still  the  same  feelitigi  of  ahfli, 
if  you  were  called  upon  Aow  to  miMwer 
these  questions  ^— I  dare  not  aMMreir  thtk 

By  Mr.  Rolfinsani  Hair^  yM  been 
threatened  by  anybody,  and  what'  MMll 
have  you  to  suppose  that  yoll  mn  pei^ 
sonal  risk  in  answering  these  quottiOMf 
— - 1  have  been  threatet^  by  one  penea. 
Will  you  state  to  the  Hoaae  the  VMM  of 
that  person  ? — I  dare  not  mentioii  hb 
name.  • 

The  witness  ordered  to  withdraw* 

Mr.  Bcnett  moved  that  the  Older  be 
dischare^ed. 

The  Motion  having  been  seconded^ 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  Motion.  He 
said,  that  the  present  inquiry,  instituted 


by  the  Committee,  related  to 


end 


that  the  public  were  deeply  intereatid  in 
the  matter.  This  witness  declined  answer- 
ing questions  which  might  lead  tO  the  dis- 
covery of  those  persons  who  had  pmctised 
bribery.  She  also  refused  giving  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  threvtened 
her  ;  who,  if  he  were  not  guiltT,  WmM 
have  no  reason  to  make  use  of  inci«iidn^ 
tion.  If  the  witness  were  diachei^gedi  nod 
the  matter  allowed  to  drop,  the  ol^e  for 
which  the  Committee  sat  wouM  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Benett  thought,  that  the  witeeas 
did  not  object  to  answcfring  other  qnet- 
tions  in  furtherance  of  the  mwt  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  NichoU:  The  qoestiont  the  hid 
already  refused  to  answer  were  meat 
material — to  find  out  how  certain  tMne 
had  been  disposed  of.  Particularly  a 
sum  of  about  50/.,  and  a  sandier  one  of 
3/.  16s.  which  it  was  anppoeed  ihe  iMd 
some  knowledge  of»     If  alio  toiv  ftm 

namea  of  the  parties  brflitogv^Ml^ 


«•» 


lllAteMM) 


M^k  MiM^iiim 


■»     rr 


■Miatba  Amm^  tiMO  «i  vwU  teiaptt- 
.  SifH JMffN  Jktf eiM  MHltadWk  tM  ill* 
wittieit  oMght  ftot  to  b»  diMh^tiidp'M  jl 


most  mceiitryto  htfe  41m  tnitk-ifii 
ttM  prcMnt  occaiioa*  S(m  lUndd)  ^ 
bravght  Imck  to  t&t  Bftr,  tod  id^iMdfl* 
Jlo  tbii  wiy  iha  should  procted. 


itMof  tlM  gffMlMl  coDstqnMRO  Ibal  thft   :;  Lmd  AUhorp  a}io  thought  it  prafiir 


CoBiiDtttoo  iboiild  bt  umde  ■cduialid 
wiih  oiray  «imiiiiiUfico  thtt  leaded  to  a 
^diMOf^ry  of  the  truth«  The  only  <ieii- 
thm  watf  whether  the  lewt  were  sufficient; 
to  protect  her  or  not^  if  she  spoke  the: 
tfttth.  If  they  were,jdie  ought  not  to  be 
disobeigcd* 

Mr.  Sptmg  RicB  wM^  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  that  House 
was,  under  any  oircumstaneeey  to  be 
stopped  in  investigating  ifiy  matter  it 
might  think  fit  tl»  mrnkm  iaqutrf  into ; 
and  whether  the  iNiia  assertion  of  one  in- 
timidated party  was  eufficieot  to  pravtnt 
investigalfen  ?  H*  -thought  that  if  the 
House  ao^uieseed  in  siKsh  a  denia),  it 
would  he  departing  from  the  general 
priaeiplee  by  which  it  was  directed  in  its 
proceedings*  Were  the  questions  put  (o 
this  witness  by  .the  Committee  material 
and  necessary  ooea?,  l(  thej  were,  and 
it  seemed  by  baWng  the  witnees  balled 
before  that  House  that  they  WfrOi  the 
House  would  not  be  discharging  its  duty 
either  for  the  present  or  for  toe  future, 
if  the  witness  was  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged. By  doing  so  the  House  would 
be  encoura|>ing  every  timid  or  unwilling 
witness,  and  frequently  witnesses  for 
corrupt  purposes  would  decline  giving 
the  evidence  required  of  them.  If  the 
House  acquiesced  in  the  discharge  of  the 
present  witness,  it  would  do  what  no 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  lend  would  consent 
to.  The  House  could  not  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  as  it  was,  witliout  declar« 
ing  itself  utterly  unfit  for  its  high  avoca* 
tions,  and  might,  in  such  cases,  as  well 
at  once  abdicate  all  itr  acknowledged 
principles* 

Sir  Robert  P^tl  i^gv^  with  the  right, 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  Committee  had 
pursued  the  only  coarse  that  waa  left 
open  to  it;  and  he,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  House  had  no  other  altemative, 
if  the  witness  still  persisted,  but  the  em- 
else  of  its  power  as  an  ultimate  reaource* 

Mr.  Baimerman^  as  Chairman  qf  the 
Comniittee,  begged  to  state,  that  the 
Committee  had  offered  the  witness  every 
protection  within  its  power. 

Mr.  //tttne,  after  stating  his  regret  that 
any  female  should  be  so  situated  as  the 

present  witnosi  waSf  sitoittad  that  il  wip 


that  the  witness  should  be  fully  inforssad 
of  the  proteotiDa  that  the  House  could 
ecKtood  to  her  I  and  then  that  the  neoae^ 
saiy  anewan  abouM  ba  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  ifoHMy  said,  that  ha  was  satisfied 
that  the  witaeai:  spaha  ithe  truth  whesi 
she  said  that  shamd  bean  tntimidatad ; 
but  this  was  not  a  auSoient  reason  for 
declining  to  answer  the  ^ueetioiis  of  tke 
Committee*  Those  who  rathnidatad  Jier 
did  so  that  she  should  beooma  a  datfc 
for  crime;  and,  though  ianoceat  hfilH 
sdf,  she  was  to  be  ooosidered  as  an  ifti- 
strumentin  the  hands  of  cnouaal  persam* 
She  shouM  be  ordered  to  appear  batee 
the  Committee  to-morrow,  and  answer  all 
qoeetioQs  that  might  be  put  to  her. 

Sir  7A08MIS  Frwrnemih  said,  thatlhe 
House  could  not  effiKtuallT  grant  ita  pm- 
tection  to  the  witnesa,  uaisM,  aa  sno*  as 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  the  penoa 
who  menaced  her,  it  issued  an  order dr 
his  immediate  arrest. 

Mr.  Wym  said,  that  when  the  tSLomm 
armed  with  its  own  pownrs  theComnultiay 
it  might  eaaot  obadUenoe  to  that  Com- 
mittee, in  the  same  manner  that  it  would 
exact  obedience  from  persons  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
The  House  had  always  enforced  answers 
to  its  questions,  except  in  the  case  of  &ir 
Abraham  Bradley  King,  whose  testimony 
was  not  considerad  of  any  great  moment. 
The  question  arose  out  o(  a  riot  at  Dublin, 
and  it  was  contended  that  on  aocount^f 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  circumstance  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House.  There  was  also 
the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  something  which  had  bean 
stated  to  him  confidentmlly  in  his  prsctioey 
add  he  otyected  from  motives  of  honour 
t»  answer,  and  was  exonerated.  No 
<Hie  could  doubt  the  power  of  the  House, 
to  enforoe  answers,  but  there  might  besome 

Sucetion  as  to  the  propriety  of  exercising 
le  power.  If  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  present  instance,  did  not 
think  the  eridence  of  this  witness  ma- 
terial, they  need  not  press  to  have  their 
questions  answered  ;  but,  having  thouaht 
the  evidence  important,  and  havtag 
caused  the  witness  to  be  brought  before 

tb«  Honsci  the  House  had  no  ot^or  option 
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but  to  enforce  its  authority  by  every 
means  in  its  power.  It  would  perhaps 
be  sufficient  if  the  witness  were  called  in 
and  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
House  by  the  Speaker,  and  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  not  answering. 

The  iSjpeo^r  considered  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  correct  view 
of  this  question.  The  House  had  heard  the 
statements  of  the  witness,  and  there  was 
not  sufficient  reason  assigned  in  them 
for  her  refusing  to  answer  the  proposed 
questions,  when  she  had  been  assured  that 
she  might  do  so  with  safety.  As  for  the 
motion  to  have  the  Order  of  the  Day 
discharged,  there  was  no  Order  to  dis- 
charge»  since  the  only  one  —  that  the 
witness  attend  the  House — was  already 
complied  with.  He  would  ask  whether  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that  the 
witness  be  recalled  ? 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  witness  should 
be  cautioned   as    to    the  probable  con- 
sequences of  persisting  in  her  refusal. 
The  witness  recalled. 
The  Speaker  then  addressed  the  witness 
to  the  following  effect : — ^The  House  has 
listened   to  you  with  attention,  and  has 
not  seen  in  your  statements  any  sufficient 
reason  why  you  should  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  put  to  you  by  the  Com- 
mittee before  which  you  were  summoned 
as  a  witness.     The   House  expects  that 
you  will  not  persist  in  your  refusal,  but 
that  you  will  henceforth  answer  the  ques- 
tions   put    to    you    by    the    Committee. 
Whilst  the  House  expects  this  from  you, 
it  assures  you  at  the  same  time  that  you 
may  confidently  depend  on  its  justice,  and 
on  its  entire  protection.     For  the  present, 
the  House  is  satisfied  with  admonishing 
you,  as  you  arc  labouring  under  a  mistake. 
But  you  must  learn,  that  if  you  continue 
to  refuse  answering  the  questions  of  the 
Committee,  it  will  be  at  your  own   risk 
and  peril,   as  you  must  in  that  case  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  as  one  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this   House.     On   the   one 
hand,  the  House  points  out  to  you  the 
danger  of  non-compliance  with  its  orders ; 
and,  on    the  other,  it  declares    to  you 
that  you  may  safely  rely  on  its  protection, 
and  it  enjoins  you  therefore  to  act  as  an 
honest  and  upright  witness,  in  answering 
fully  all  the  questions  that  the  Committee 
may  think  fit  to  ask  of  you. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


Commutation  of  Taxes.]  Mr.  RMmf- 
son  rose  to  move,  that  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  revise  the  exutinjr  Tax- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  a  Repeal  of  thoee 
burthens  which    press  most  heavily   on 
productive  industry,  and  the  sobstitutioii 
of  a  tax  upon  property  in  lieu  thereof. 
He  was  so  sensible  of  hit  own  inability  to 
do  justice  to  the  very  important  salject 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  before 
the  House,  and  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which   he  laboured   in  belonging  to   no 
party,   and  in  being  supported  by  none 
but  those  who  were  sensible  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions,  that  he  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  task,  if  he  did  not  consider 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  country  to  bring 
the  subject  fairly  before  the  House.     Hon. 
Members  were  to  be  found  in  the  Hooae 
of  all  diversity  of  opinions.     There  was 
hardly  a  shade  of  opinion  which  did  not 
find  its  Representative;  and  there  were 
few  subjects  on  which  they  all  could  con- 
cur.    On  one  subject,  however,  they  did 
agree — namely,  that  in  order  to  afford  re- 
lief to  the  people,  it  was  necessary  to 
diminish  taxation.     Government  had  ac- 
cordingly been   assailed  on  all  sides  to 
remit  taxes.     The  Government  met  the 
complaints,  by  saying — and  he  admitted 
with  great  truth — that  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  national  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port the  establishments  of  the  country, 
which  could  not  be  done  if  those  taxes 
were  abolished.    The  consequence    had 
been,  that  taxes  had  been  raised,  in  many 
instances,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  Government,  or  at  all  events  hsd 
been  but  in  very  few  instances  remitted. 
For  the  three  years  during  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that  House, 
he  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject  of  taxation,  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  was,  that  as  no  great 
amount  of  taxation   could  be  remitted, 
the  only  way  in  which  relief  could  be 
communicated  to  the  labouring  classes, 
was  by  a  commutation  of  the  taxes.     He 
was  aware  that  unless  he  could  make  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  adoption  of  his  opin- 
ion, he  could  not  expect  his  Majesty's 
Government  to    make    so    extensive    a 
chajigc  in  the  whole  system  of  taxation. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord,  that,  in 
bringing  forward  the  suggestion,  he  was 
satisfied  of  its  expediency,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  prove  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  to 
the  House,  that  an  absolute  necessity  did 
exist  for  making  the  change  which  be 
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advoealed/  Hedidiiotm«te<<h»aM|gBi'  i 
tKRi  tflmsromtoi  miowimMiiiOD  mom^ 
be  .ms-'ioppirted  in  it  by  ■one'vfilhft 
abi6itr ititctnion  wbo  bttd  ^ver  ttft' iiif  vuA- 
Honied  sad  be  believed  be  'iboidd-te' 
able  V  to  ihow  tbat  tbe  nobie  Lord — the 
CfaanceNorDf  tbe  Ezcheqoer  bimaelf  had, 
at  one^tiiDe,  ^^oncmred  in  the  propfiety  of 
tbe  adoptioa  of '  some  sncb  measare  as 
tbat  wbicb  be  Itdvocated.  He  would  not 
detain  tbe  Honte'to  dilate  npon  tbe  dis- 
tress at  present  existing  in 'the  country. 
They  had  beard  those  distresses  most 
ably  stated  on  a  fbmier  evening,  when  the 
hon^  member  fbic  Bimriogbam  brotigfat 
forward  his  Motion  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Nation  v  and  tltey  were  such  as  were  well 
calculated  to^  barrow  up  the  feelings  of 
those  who  beard  them.  .He  could  not, 
however^  help  admitting  freely,  tbat  tbe 
statement  made  by  the  bon.  Member  was 
greatly  overdrarged,  and  tbat  bis  eloquent 
descriptions  were  not  borne  out  by  tbe 
facts  which  he  bad  adduced.  Yet  enough 
appeared  then,  to  convince  every  body 
(and  this  was  known  to  all  who  considered 
the  situation  of  the  countrv)  tbat  sncb  was 
the  wretched  condition  oi  tbe  khouring 
classes,  thatit4>ecame  tbe  imperative  duty 
of  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into  its 
most  attentive  consideration,  in  order  that, 
by  their  collective  wisdom,  they  might  en- 
deavour to  devise  some  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  threatened  destruction  and  ruin  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  noble  Lord  had 
been  assailed  by  every  class  for  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  which  pressed  peculiarly  upon 
itself.  He  had,  within  the  last  week,  been 
watted  on  by  several  deputations  of 
mercantile  men,  who  prayed  for  the  repeal 
of  the  House  and  Window-taxes,  and  the 
other  Assessed-taxes.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  he  had  at  other  tiines  been 
assailed  by  those  interested  in  agriculture, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  and  Hop-duties. 
He  (Mr.  Robinson)  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  acted  prudently  in  abstaining 
from  making  any  promises  of  a  remission 
of  taxation,  and,  indeed,  in  having 
declined  to  give  any  information  as  to  his 
financial  schemes,  till  after  the  Easter 
recess,  when  he  should  be  able  to  state 
fully  the  plan  which  the  finances  of  the 
country  would  enable  him  to  adopt.  It 
might  then  be  asked,  why  he  should  bring 
forward  such  a  Motion — why  not  leave  it 
to  Grovernment  to  propose  it,  if  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  it  was  fitting  it  should 
be  adopted.    His  answer  was,  that  it  was 


not  to  be  expeetsd  that  Oovwnnenl 
should  'pfopoi^  such  a  conumtalmi  of ' 
tluMi  as  he  meant  to  propose.  Wevetha 
Oovemmest  to  propose  the  adoption  oftm 
Propertjptnx  in  lien  of  tbeir^pn«ent  tazM^ 
it  wonkE  be  an  mTOwal  on  their  part  of  thn 
nmbilityfif  the*  oonntry  to  support  its  iti* 
stitntkms  nocoiding  to  the  pi^aenttysleflBP, 
and  that,  in  Ihet,  fhe  whole  system  was 
rotten  to  tbe  eore.  •  He  therefore  did  not 
blame  Ministers  that  tbey  did  not  originata 
such  a  Motion— he  should  not  even  blanie 
them  if  they  oppoeed  it  nntil  toeh  time  aa 
it  should  appear  by  a  Reaolntieit  of  the 
mqority  of  tne  House,  or  even  by  the  es- 
prmed  opmkmi  of  a  respectable  nwmericid 
minority,  tbat  such  a  meisnre  was  n«eiea* 
sary.  if  such  an  opmion  iMe  txrta 
expressed,  no  Oovwoment  could  wiAh 
stand  that  and  the  strong  fMings  known, 
to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  through- 
out the  country.  And  the  residt  would 
then  be,  that  tbe  noMe  Lord  would  be 
forced  to  diange  the  whcrie  finandal  syi- 
tem  of  the  kingdom.  He  had-  stated,  oh 
a  former  occasion,  that  great  distress 
existed  in  tbe  country,  arid  he  had  then, 
as  now,  to  complain  that  such  complaints 
were  cddly  received  by  the  House,  and  a 
refusal  given  to  all  inquiry,  on  acoomt  of 
the  exaggerated  stateesents  in  wfaieh  hon. 
Members  indulged.  It  waste  be  regretted, 
tbat  on  account  of  such  statements  the 
House  should  refuse  to  inquire  into  the 
real  distresses  which  were  known  to  exist, 
and  that  the  country  should  not  obtain, 
because. its  evils  were  exaggerated,  tbat 
redress  which  it  required  and  expected. 
The  people  said — "  Will  you  grant  an  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  our 
distress,  and  propose  a  remedy?*'  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  grant  an  in- 
quiry. At  all  eyents,  he  trusted  that  they 
wonld  endeavour  to  trace  the  evil  to  its 
source.  It  was  idle  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  remedy.  It  only  required  firmness 
and  promptitude  on  tbe  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  patriotism  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Members  of  tbat  House,  to  discover  it. 
The  people  did  not  complain  of  the  taxes 
themselves,  so  much  as  tbey  complained 
of  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  levied. 
They  complained  of  the  inequality  of  the 
system,  which  pressed  upon  the  industrious 
classes  with  undue  severity,  and  bowed 
down  those  who  contributed  most  to  tbe 
support  of  the  country.  He  thought  thet 
there  was  an  easy  remedy  to  be  found  for 
tbat  evil.    He  thought  that  «  commnti^ 
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lion  of  the  taxes,  ^nd  the  substitution  of 
a  Property-tax  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  which 
pressed  on  industry ,  would,  in  a  threat  mea- 
sure, effect  that  remedy.  And  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  prevent  the  country 
being  ruined  by  a  system  of  taxation, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead  it  into 
difficulties  from  which  the  Government 
could  never  expect  to  extricate  it.  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of 
a  late  eminent  statesman,  whose  opinions 
had  always,  as  they  deserved,  met  with 
every  consideration  from  the  Houses-he 
meant  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  it  showed 
what  his  opinions  on  the  subject  then  be- 
fore them  were.  When  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1830,  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  Mr.  Huskisson,  after  expressing 
a  wish  for  a  great  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  an  opinion  that  the  reduction  could 
not  be  carried  miichfurther,  went  on  to  re-  i 
commend,  in  these  terms,  a  general  revision 
of  taxation : — '  The  more  general  consi- 
derations to  which  1  now  claim  the 
attention  of  the  House  are  these : — first, 
that  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  taxation  bearing 
directly  upon  the  income  of  labour  and 
productive  capital : — secondly,  that  in  no 
other  country,  of  the  same  exj,ent,  I 
tliink  I  might  say  in  none  of  five  times 
the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  is  there  so 
large  a  mass  of  income  belonging  to 
those  classes  who  do  not  directly  employ 
it  in  bringing  forth  the  produce  of 
labour: — thirdly,  that  no  other  country 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  taxation 
mortgaged  ;  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  that  mortgajre  are  we  interested  in 
any  measure  which,  without  injustice  to 
the  mortgagee,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
absolute  burthen  of  the  mortgage ; — 
fourthly,  that  from  no  other  country  in 
the  world  does  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  class  not  engaged  in  production 
(including  many  of  the  wealthy),  spend 
their  incomes  in  foreign  parts.  I  know 
I  may  be  told  that,  by  taxing  that  in- 
come, you  run  the  risk  of  driving  them 
to  withdraw  their  capital  altogether. 
My  answer  is,  first,  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  100  of  these  absentees  have 
no  such  command  over  the  source  of 
their  income  ;  secondly,  that  the  danger 
is  now  of  another  and  more  alarming 
description — that  of  the  productive 
capitals  of  this  country  being  trans- 
<  femd  to  other  countriesi  where  they 


would  be  more  lecere  of  •  imm  pnfit- 
able  retuni.  The  relief  of  indiMUf  it  tte 
remedy  against  the  dinger.  Om  mt  the 
objections  made  to  any  diieift  tex  a^on 
income,  even  limited  as  I  haT»deeorihed, 
to  capital  not  directly  employed  ia  the 
pursuits  of  industry,  it,  that  it  may  be 
very  fit  as  a  war  niea8ure»  but  that  it  k 
not  suited  to  a  state  of  peace*  My  an- 
swer is,  that  this  proposition  it  toogenoral. 
What  may  be  very  well  adapted  to  a  atate 
of  peace  or  war,  under  given  circum- 
stances, may  become  inexpedient  when 
the  bearing  of  those  oircumttaneaa  ia  al* 
together  changed.  In  war,  tha  waget 
of  labour  and  the  profitt  of  capital  may 
be  high ;  in  peace  the^  may  he  greatly 
depressed.  In  the  former  tnppoaitioa, 
taxes  bearing  upon  industry  will  ba  aiore 
lightly  felt ;  in  the  latter^  their  prfftiiire 
will  be  very  tevere ;  and,  if  not  alle- 
viated, will  daily  become  more  tO|  by  ex- 
hausting the  verytpringtoftliatindattry 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Let  geli- 
tlemen  seriously  weigh  in  their  own  mindt 
whether  this  be  not  the  risk  egaintt 
which  it  is  most  earnest  to  provide*  I 
have  already  shown,  upon  higher  aathor- 
ity  than  my  own  —  that  of  the  Chaa- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer — that  the  amount 
remitted  by  a  change  in  our  taxation 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  meatore  of 
the  real  saving  and  contingent  relief  to 
industry ;  whilst,  ou  the  other  hand,  the 
produce  of  the  tax  to  be  tubttituted 
would  be  commensurate  with  what  it 
might  subtract  from  the  incomet  of  the 
classes  by  which  it  would  be  paid.  The 
landlord,  the  fundholder,  the  mortgagee, 
the  annuitant  of  every  description,  would 
moreover  be  directly  benefited  to  tha  ex- 
tent of  his  consumption  of  the  artiolet 
upon  which  the  present  taxes  might  be 
reduced  or  abolished.  Each  would  be 
indirectly  benefited,  by  the  ttimulut  and 
additional  ease  which  would  be  given  to 
the  industrious  classes.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  land-owner.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  in  proportion  to  the  relief 
aflbrdcd,  would  be  the  meant  and  detire 
of  the  industrious  classes  to  conaome 
more  of  all  the  productiont  of  the  toil 
which  constitute  their  habitual  oomfbrts 
and  luxuries — more  meat,  more  malt, 
more  cheese,  more  gutter,  and  mora  of 
all  the  other  articles  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  absolute  and  primary  at 
sity  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  that  |he  < 
sumption  of  tbete  aitidm  i« 
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ffiyU  won  t««Dilly  ^hnteiiliid,  W  tte 
iMiUMBd  dfciitDtUMAt  of  our  kMin^ 
ing  iM^ltliota  r  SluMiM  theitf  «»dt- 
tkm  bM^flM  fttin  bafdw--««ii4y  hi'Mter 
to  flmhitaia  our'  eoiaiielHIoti  m  A* 
IfireiM  iftmttety  I  feiir  uiM,  wiihonk  ih* 
relief  wbieh  I  hafe  Mggeitied,  it  miitt^ 
ii  it  tiot  i)lm6w  tliAt  die  ^otmampliofi  4f 
Ibeee  erticle»i  tnd ,  with  the  contumptioii, 
the  lyrice,  mliftt  decline  f  «  •  •  « 
If  I  hate  d#elt  Qpen  these  rabjetts  at 
greater  length  than  I  had  intended,  I 
have  done  no  because  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  an  untx^nnected  Member  of 
Parliament,  not  to  ihriak  from  atating 
my  Ttewi  respecting  them*  The  posi^ 
tton  of  a  Minlfeter  to  this  Home  ia  fery 
difierent  from  that  of  an  iadf  vidoal.  I 
know  how  diflBkmIt  a  thing  it  mig;ht  be 
for€K>reniment,enrea  if  theyconcuired  in 
my  tiewa,  to  carry  them  iotoefiect ;  and 
I  am  M\j  awate  of  all  the  ioconva- 
nienoe  mtkuch  woold  arise  ft-on  their  at 
all  hinting  at  their  ooncurtenee  nnless 
they  wefv  prepared  to  a<H^  npon  it.  All 
I  can  say  is»  that  oiura  is  a  choice  of  di(B- 
cnkies,  and  that  the  comae  which  I  have 
aaggested  woukl»  1  sinoeiely  believe,  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  comtry.  If  these 
views  are  not  entertained  by  otheta  in 
this  House,  or  sanctioned  by  public  opin* 
ion  out  of  doors,  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  lead»  at  present,  to 
any  practical  result.  But  if,  at  any 
future  day,  a  sense  of  the  public  interest 
should  induce  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  act  upon  them,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
give  my  most  cordial  assistance  and  sup- 
port towards  overcoming  the  various  dif- 
ficulttes  which  I  am  fully  sensible  must 
arise  in  carrying  these  views  into  efiect, 
and  towards  conciliating  the  feelings  of  all 
who  might  continue  adverse  to  their 
adoption. •• 
He  had  thus  shown  that  the  opinion  of  that 
great  man  had  led  him  to  the  tame  con* 
elusion  to  which  he  had  vrived— namely, 
that,  from  the  decreasing  capital  of  the 
country,  and  the  diminishing  wages  of  the 
working  classes,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  present  system  of  taxation  coold 
stand;  and  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  expressing  his  willingness 
to  support  the  Government  in  any  feature 
period,  should  they,  entertaining  the  same 
views  which  he  held,  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish a  Property-tax  even  in  peace.    Now, 
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be  WQuM  ask,  what  had-  hamaaed 

ItaO^coshow  that  thera  wme  W  gMewil 
fiMP'taeka  measure  at  present  thtellMMii 
waft  in  IMO?  Had  the  alaia  of  Ibi 
eMlltry  Mi  got  iMMae  7  Had  the  atate  of 
th»  MtkiDg  claeeta  not  deterioiatad't 
Mad  the MMrtl not ioereased f  Hadlha 
national  ]Mihea%  had  tha -expense  of  the 
Navy  and  Andy^iadoding  the  dead 
weight)  not  ipcwaiad  ■  atwi  ivere  wH  iha 
people  lesa  mbia  lo  My  iboaa  addiciMal 
borthena  now  than  ttMy  wart  then?  «Ht 
sakl,  that  they  warn.  Thaa  was  the  rsal 
state  of  the  oaatf  and  it  wia  asalase  lo 
evade  or  conceal  it.  Thvyoafhtv  thara* 
kde,  at  once  aerieasly  to  hift£a  uUo^lhi 
caosea^  and  devtae  temediei  lor  aaak 
evilst  The  inquiry  ought  not  to  •  ha 
delayed.  Time  waa  praMog;  and  Iba 
longer  the  delay,  the  greater  the  dittcully 
in  which  they  woaU  find  themaelaea 
involved.  Ha  did  not  mean  ^loaayt  thai 
the  country  coald  not  atam),  or  coiild  Ml 
pay  theneoesiaryeEpeoaeaforiliOovata* 
meat  and  defeoce»  Far  finom  iu  Bm 
BMrely  said,  that  a  change  of  ayaiaas  waa 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  do  ao.  He 
would  not  go  into  long  details  on  thaaob* 
ject;  but  he  would  dte .  one  or  t«» 
individual  caaesy  which  wo«rid  ahow  the 
Hooae  the  dephnrable  Itati  to  which  the 
poor  wertf  r«loced,  and  the  oeoeseity 
there  was  for  aome  relief  being  extended 
to  them.  He  found  that  the  Poor-ratea 
in  England  and  Wales  anaonated,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  25th  of  Mafcfa«  1^1* 
to  8,339,087/. ;  and  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1832,  to  8,683,46R 
increase,  344,374/.<-«being  an  average  of 
four  per  cent.  He  would  ask  if  that  was 
not  a  ffioat  important  foct»  and  if  it  did 
not  show  that  the  condition  of.  the 
country  wasbecomingprogiessively  worse! 
He  begged  them  to  remember,  that  this 
increase  took  place  after  a  most  abundaafc- 
harvest,  and  when  the  necessariea  of  life 
were  at  nnusttally  low  prioea.  The  only 
three  English  conntiea  where  there  bad 
been  a  decrease  in  the  Poor'a-ratea,  were 
Bedford,  Cornwall,  and  Westmordand. 
The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  couatiea 
of  Somerset,  Southampton,  Surrey,,  and 
Susses,  where  they  had  increased  fiote 
seven  to  eight  per  cent.  In  Walea, 
there  had  been,  in  Carnarvonshire,  a  de» 
crease  of  two  per  cent  only.  In  Anglesea 
and  Cardiganshire  the  increase  had  beeti 
nine  per  cent,  and    in  GlamorgaoahiK 
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1825  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
crime  in  the  country,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  crime  was 
the  effect  of  misery  and  privation.    The 
number  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1825,  was  14,437  ;  in 
1826,  16,164 ;  in  1827,  17,904 ;  in  1828, 
16,564;    in   1829,    18,675;    in    1830, 
18,107;  in  1831,  19,647;  and  in  1832, 
20,829 — so  that  there  was  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  seven 
years.    He  found,  too,  from  a  parliament- 
ary paper,  that  the  amounts  paid  into  the 
savings'  banks  in  England   and  Wales, 
from  the  28th  of  January   1832,  to  9th 
February  1833,  was  761 ,368^,  and  the 
amount  paid  out  1,264,1182.    That  was 
an  excellent  criterion  of  the  real  state  of 
the  country,  and  an  undoubted  proof  that 
the  distress  was  great,  and  was  increasing 
and  he  thought  that  Government  could 
not  avoid  inquiring  into  the  causes,  and 
devising  a  remedy  for  it.     He  admitted 
that  it  undoubtedly  was  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment not  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  alarm  the 
people  unnecessarily,  but  it  was  likewise 
its  duty  not  to  conceal  truth,  or,  when 
distress  did   really  exist  to  evade  all  in- 
quiries into  it  with  a  view  to  giving  relief. 
He  trusted  if  the  Ministers  should  unfortu- 
nately be  so  disposed,   that  the   House 
would  not  endeavour  either  to  evade  or 
postpone  the  consideration   of   it.      He 
begged  of  them  not  to  think  that,  by  post- 
poning or  evading  the  consideration  of  the 
national  distress  the  country  would  come 
round,  or  that  the  distress  being  merely 
temporary,  would  cure  itself.  He  admitted 
that,  during  the  spring,  there  might  be 
rather  more  work  than  usual ;  but  he  hoped 
hon.  Members   would  not  deceive  them- 
selves by  thinking  that  such  temporary 
employment    betokened    any   permanent 
improvement.     He  was  sure  that,  as  soon 
as  the  spring  work  was  over,  the  country 
would  fall  back  into  its  former  sluggish 
state,  and  that  if  they  did  not  take  means 
to  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from  the 
burden  of  taxation  they  would  find  the 
same  distress  would  prevail  as  formerly. 
It  was  impossible,  that  the  people  whether 
they  belonged    to    the    trading,    manu- 
facturing, shipping,  farming,  or  colonial 
classes-^it  was  impossible,  he  said,  for 
them  to  endure  the  weight  of  the  taxes. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  Government 
what  they  intended  to  do  towards  their 
relief  ?    He  believed  that  the  GoyenuneDt 


was  disposed  to  give  every  relief  iq: 
power,  he  admitted  the  diflicuhiei  wilh 
which  thev  bad  to  labour iottfflrtding thait 
relief,  and  be  bad  no  desira  to  cnbamai 
them*  He  had  supported  the  motioa  of  the 
hon.  member  for  binningfaam  on  a  fonotr 
evening,  but  he  was  not  dbpond  to  bkne 
the  M  inisters  for  the  motives  whidi  indocei 
them  to  oppose  the  Motion.  The  opiniom 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Birminghsm  wen 
so  well  known  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  and  those  opinions  were  so  miicd 
up  with  his  motion  which  was  otherwise 
vague,  and  pointed  to  a  remedy  which  the 
Government  could  not  sanction,  and  being 
unable  to  support  the  one  without,  ia 
some  degree,  recognizing  the  othei%' 
he  must  therefore  admit  that  Ministen 
were  justified  in  having  opposed  the  whole 
motion.  He  hardly  expected  the  supiMit 
of  the  Grovernment  in  favour  of  his  Motioa 
but  whether  they  decided  on  ao|iporCiBg 
or  opposing  it,  he  was  determined  todifide 
the  House  upon  it.  It  could  not  be  said 
of  his  Motion  that  it  was  ▼ag^e  or  on* 
precedented.  The  right  hon.  OentieinaB 
opposite  (the  Vice-President  of  the  Bond 
of  Trade)  had,  in  March,  1830,  ■nbmitted 
a  motion  to  the  House,  which  was  -  in 
substance  the  same  with  that  whidi  he 
(Mr.  R.)  now  proposed.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  moved — '  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  revision  of  the 
taxes,  so  that  the  means  of  paying  the 
sums  voted  by  the  House,  and  all  other 
charges  for  the  public  service,  may  be 
provided  for  with  as  little  injury  as 
practicable  to  the  industry  and  improTo- 
ment  of  the  country.'*  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
taxes.  He  (Mr.  Robinson)  now  proposed 
a  commutation  of  them.  The  noble  Lord 
said — <*  1  cannot  give  up  taxes — I  must 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  country/*  He 
would  not  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  give  up  a 
single  tax  without  supplying  its  plaee. 
He  stood  in  a  position  different  from  those 
who  submitted  motions  for  the  repeal  of 
millions  of  taxes  without  providing  any  to 
supply  their  place ;  all  of  which  motions 
he  took  to  be  merely  cut  capioMdum  vmlgm$l 
he  merely  wished  that  the  same  amouat 
of  taxes  should  be  raised  from  a  di£Rerent 
source  and  class  of  the  people.   The  right 

hon.  Vice-President,    when  he  biosjght 
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ibnrcuEd  kp  ^notion,  whidi.lM^''did  in  a 
inoit  abb  speech,  was  sapported  by.li» 
Bcblft Lofdand  by  most  of  the  oieiuien 
of  the  present  Administrationt  wiUi^  the 
exception  of  the  First  Loid  of  the  AdiqicaUy 
and  though  he  expected  that  the  nobfe 
iiord  womd  act  on  the  present  occasion 
iQ  the  teeth  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formeriy  stated,  still  he  (Mn  Robinson) 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  do  so 
fnhn  inconsistency,  but  merely  from  a 
change  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
then  stood.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  excuse  him  if  be  quoted 
bis  opinion  upon  that  occasion*— not  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  anyinooDsist-^ 
ency,  but  merely  because  he  oonsidered 
,the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  as  the  leader 
.of  a  powerfal  party  while  out  of  office^  and 
.of  a  still  .jtnmger  party  now  that  he  was 
in,  asdeserrtttgof  .^eat  attention.  The 
nc^le.Lord  then  said  that  *He  had  no 
^  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  grant  relief 
.*  to  the  productive  population  by  a  reduo- 

<  tion  of  taxes  .and  to  impose  a  Property 
'  tax  feomeet  thedeficieiicy  thus  occasioned 

*  would*  be  a  very  good  measure.'    ^ile 

*  was  perfectly  convmced  that  it  was  the 

<  ill  arranged  state  of  the  taxes,  which, 
.*  more  dian  the  amount  of  the  taxes, 
/  pressed  heavily  upon  the  country/*  .And 

the  noble  Lord   for  these  reasons  then 

.supported  the  Committee.  He  could  not 
desire  a  more  able  or  useful  ally  than  the 
noble  Lord ;  and  he  would  again  beg  to 
ask  what  had  happened  since  1830  to 
induce  the  noble  Lord  to  oppose  a  motion 
to  the  very  same  effect  at  the  present  time 
as  the  one  the  noble  Lord  then  supported. 
He  lamented — and  had  reason  to  lament 
— that  because  he  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  which  the  Government  did  not 
coincide,  it  should  be  said,  that  he  did  so 
in  opposition  to  Government;  or  that  if 
they  should  be  left  in  a  minori^  upon  it, 
they  should  be  oUiged  to  quit  office.  That 
latter  doctrine  was  one  against  which  he 
protested.  So  for  from  wishing  that  the 
Ministers  should  resign  should  the  House 
decide  upon  adopting  the  motion  which 
he  was  about  to  make,  he  hoped  that  they 
.would  confirm  the  decision  of  the  House 
by  acting  upon  it.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  believe  that  he  did  not 
bring  the  Motion  forward  in  order  to  em- 
barrass them,  on  the  contrary,  his  ooly 
Itrish  was  to  take  steps  which  would  lead 
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U(  an .  investigation  f  of  the^  cansti .  of  1|» 
distiesSf  and  to  a  conmntalaoii  ^  lk» 
taxes,  as  the  best  means  for  reUeviof  ,  lihl 
peopk.  from  that  distress.  Indeidt  tha 
appoinliDent  of  such  a  Committee  wonld 
faie  an  advanta^  to  the  noble  Lord,  as  it 
wonid  affiled  hun  a  ready  answer  to  thoia 
who  soiq;bt  ibr  the  repeal  ot  pai^ticoliHr 
taxes — to  wait  natil  the  labours  of  the 
Select  Committae  shoold  be  brought  t»  a 
close.  At  all  events  the  appointment  tof 
a  Committee  would  be  of  pnUie  advantage, 
as  it  would  show  the  people  that  tba  Rth 
formed  Parliament,  were  detennioed  to 
investigate  into  the  causes  of  their  disMsn 
and  to  adopt  means  to  rid  them  of  their 
burdens,  ^¥ben  the  proposition  alnrndy 
alluded  to  was  made  by  the  right;  hott. 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  JWrie 
in  1830,  it  was  opposed  by  the  €kivem* 
ment  of  that  day  on  the  ground  that  snek 
a  motion  was  an  invasion  of  the  dnties  of 
the  Chanodlor  of  the  BxcheqiMtr. ;  But 
in  his  opinion  it  was  the  right  of  avaiv 
Member  to  make  such  a  proposilioD.  m 
the^  allowed  the  foundations  of  the  pega- 
penty  of  the  country  to  be.  sapped,  Ibsf 
would  bring  it  into  such  a  situati^fei  that 
the  question  would  at  length  be,  mt 
whether  property  should  jm  ita  ftofm 
tion  toward  the  expenses  of  tae  fitiie^  bat 
whether  property  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  its  proper  owners  ?  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  **  Wealth  or  Nations'*  had  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  Property  tax.  He  said 
that  **  The  best  tax  which  can  be  imposed 
is  one  which  takes  least  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  and  brines  most  into  the  Ex- 
chequer.*' The  disadvantage  of  indireot 
taxes  was,  that  the  people  paid  more  tiuui 
the  Government  got.  Every  shop*kecper 
was  converted  into  a  tax-gatherer  and  upon 
all  the  articles  taxed  the  consumer  baa  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  additional  profit  to 
the  shop-keeper  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  He  therefore  said,  that  th^f 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  indirect  taxes, 
and  that  a  Property  tax  should  be  Imd 
on.  He  hoped  that,  with  these  testimonies 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  tha^  measure 
they  would  not  object  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee.  He  anticipated  great 
good  from  it  in  many  ways,  but  more 
especially  on  account  of  the  moral  efiect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  people,  who 
would  then,  he  repeated,  see  that  the  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons  were  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  and  instead  of  dwng  nothing  bat 
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speaking,  they  had  at  last  detennined  to 
take  the  burdens  of  tlie  State  off  those 
who  had  so  long  borae  them,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  ought 
to  bear  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  made 
out  a  strong  case  of  the  unequal  and  un- 
just pressure  of  taxes,  in  the  instance  of 
the  Stamp-duties.  He  (Mr.  Robinson) 
would  only  add,  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  system  of  taxation  tended  to  break 
down  and  disable  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  greatest  support  and  stay  of  the  Go- 
vernment. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  it  might  be  anticipated  this  measure 
would  meet  with,  would  be  on  the  part  of 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  landed 
interest,  who,  he  believed,  entertained  an 
idea  that  their  property  would  not  admit 
of  the  additional  burthen  of  a  Property- 
tax.  This  idea  he  considered  altogether 
fallacious.  He  believed  that  the  landed 
interest  would  be  in  reality  benefited  by 
a  Property-tax ;  and  he  would  explain  his 
reasons  for  this  belief,  but  first  he  would 
read  to  the  House  the  opinions  expressed 
in  favour  of  a  Property- tax,  by  a  gentle- 
man whom  the  House  would  at  once 
acknowledge  to  be  a  very  first-rate  author- 
ity; this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Bankes,  who 
on  the  motion,  similar  to  the  present, 
brought  forward  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  said,  *  The  right  hon. 

*  Gentleman  had  admitted  that  a  com- 

*  mutation  of  taxes  had  at  one  time  been 

*  under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 

*  Government.    He  was  sorry  as  such  had 

*  been  the  case  that  some  commutation 

*  had  not  been  effected.    Ue  thought  there 

*  was  no  better  way  of  relieving  the  dis- 

*  tresses  of  the  country  than  by  commuting 

*  the  taxes  which  pressed  on  the  lower, 

*  for  taxes  which  affected  the  richer,  classes 

*  of  society.**  This  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bnnkes,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  it  would  have  its  due  effect  on 
the  House.  For  his  own  part  he  had 
never  been  the  advocate  or  the  opponent 
of  any  particular  class.  He  could  hardly 
call  himself  a  large  landed  proprietor,  but 
he  possessed  land  as  well  as  other  property, 
and  therefore  his  personal  interest  was  not 
concerned  in  his  Motion.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  reduce  his  rents  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  tiroes,  but  trade  and  com- 
merce were  in  a  still  worse  condition  than 
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land.  He  should  be  Ihr  ftoA  lajiBg  dial 
any  particular  class  of  propeftf  mmmM  te 
fixed  upon  as  the  point  for  llbe  pvopoMi 
tax,  but  he  should  propose  a  ttis  ilpoa 
realized  property  of  every  deaeriiitMNi. 
He  wanted  a  substitute  for  the  Pieeenl 
unequal  taxation,  and  he  ahoam  Ml 
great  curiosity  to  hear  what  agyiweata 
the  right  hon.  Qentlemaa  oppoaita  (Mr. 
P.  Tliomson)  would  make  use  of  agawaat 
this  proposition,  when  he  oalled  to  »iai 
in  what  strong  language  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  not  in  office  mpportai 
a  motion  much  the  same  as  tho  preset. 
His  Motion  was,  indeed^  negativMl  by  m 
majority  of  eighty-nine^  bat  he  mmi 
among  the  minority  the  following  Gentie»> 
men : — Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  R.  Onttt, 
Lord  Howick,  Lord  Palmenlon,  Loid  J* 
Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mv.  Stanley. 
The  Tellers  were  Lord  Althorp  and  Mf. 
C.  P.  Thomson.  He  confesied  that  he 
was  extremely  curious  to  hear- what  th^ 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  woold  now  addne^ 
against  the  principle  of  a  meaanio  which 
they  so  strongly  advooated  In  1830.  Hh 
would  next  proceed  to  -stato,  ttnt  An 
taxes  which  lie  proposed  ahonld  be  v^ 
pealed  or  reduced  were — the  whole  of  Halt 
Assessed  Taxes,  the  taxes  on  Bricks,  Tilciy 
Glass,  Hops,  Malt,  Paper,  Soap,  StaieH, 
and  Stone  Bottles ;  one  half  of  the  Sagai^ 
duties,  and  one  half  of  the  Dntiaa 
on  Tea ;  the  duties  on  Cotton  Wool,  and 
the  Taxes  on  Newspapers  and  Advertise 
ments.  All  these  were  taxes  bearing  nott 
heavily  on  the  labouring  and  middle 
classes.  There  was  also  Uiat  most  griev- 
ous tax,  on  the  most  necessary  of  all  ne- 
cessary articles  of  consumption  bread ; 
for  he  considered  the  Corn-laws  to  be  m 
reality  a  tax  on  bread ;  but  he  waa  not 
going  to  enter  into  this  latter  quealioa  at 
present,  except  to  observe  how  iraperativie 
it  was  upon  the  House  to  take  it  into  their 
most  serious  consideration;  for,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  as  waa  stated, 
in  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  most  excellent 
work  on  Financial  Reform,  a  tax  of  net 
less  than  twelve  millions  and  a  half  waa 
levied  upon  the  people.  These  were  all 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  wonM, 
in  his  opinion  be  not  only  useless,  hot 
dangerous,  for  P&rliament  to  agree  tok 
commutation  of  taxes  unless  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  a  very  great  extent.  And  then 
came  the  dflSculty,  how  was  the  dalA 
in  the  revenue  to  be  supplied  f  Ha 
answer,  by  a  tax  on  inopar^,    ~ 
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he  proposed  such  a  course,  he  tvould  not 
do  so  without  relieving  those  upon  whom 
the  Property-tax  would  fall  from  other 
taxes  which   they  now  paid,  as  well  as 
from  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  means 
by  which  they  were  collected,     He  was 
sure  that  the  money  necessary  for  collect- 
ing a  Property-tax  would  be  considerably 
less  than  what  was  required  under  the  pre- 
sent system.     Sir  Henry  Parnell,  a  very 
competent  authority  on  the  subject,  stated 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cost 
3,500,000/.  annually.     Now,  a  very  con- 
siderable portiou  of  that  sum  would  be 
saved  by  doing  away  with  the  Excise-laws 
and  the  assessed  taxes,  and  adopting  a 
property  tax  alone.      The  inequality  of 
taxation  was  a  ground  of  general  com- 
plaint. Ireland  paid  less  in  proportion  than 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  there  the  lower 
classes  were  so  miserably  destitute  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  even  so  well 
as  the  people  of  the  same  class  in  this 
country.     Surely    this  dreadful  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  remedied.    The  great 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  that  country,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  squander  the  money 
derived  from  their  lands  there  in  other 
countries.      Having  made  these  prelimi- 
nary statements,  he  should  now  proceed 
to   lay  his  plan  before  the   House.     No 
Gentleman,  be   it   observed,  who  might 
support  his  Motion,  would  be  bound  to 
adopt  his  plan.     It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee,  if  granted,  to  examine  into 
the  propriety  of  a  commutation  of  taxes, 
and  in  lieu  of  such  as  their  wisdom  led 
them  to  commute,  they  might  substitute 
some  species  of  Property-tax.     He  knew 
that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
on  that  point,  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
very  nice  one.     He  should   commence  a 
property  tax  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  it 
might  be  further  extended  should  a  case 
of  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  be  after- 
wards made  out.     He  would,  however,  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  take  12,000,000/. 
or     14,000,000/.     of    taxes     from     the 
shoulders  of  the  labouring  and  industrious 
jclasses.     This  sum  he  would  supply  by  a 
Property-tax,  but  not  in  addition   to  the 
taxes   which   property    at  present    paid. 
The  persons  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
tax  would,  experience  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  taxation  in  other  respects.     He 
would  abolish  the  whole  of  the  Assessed 
taxes,  because  they  were  the  most  odious 
of  all  taxes.     The  House  and  Wiudow- 


tax  was  so  unequal    and  unjust  in  its 
operation,  that   there  would  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  in    establishing  a  strong 
case  for  its  abolition.     The   noble  Lord 
knew  what  an  immense   number  of  pe- 
titions were  laid  before  the  House  on  this 
subject,  and  what  a  multitude  of  meetings 
had-  been  held  all  through  the  country  to 
denounce  the  fax.     But  then  it  might  be 
asked  :  **  Do  you  not  retain  the  taxes  on 
servants,  carriages,  dogs,  &c.,  which  fall 
on  none  but  the  wealthy  ?**     In  answer  he 
would  say,  that  the  amount  derived  from 
them   was  so  inconsiderable  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  retain  those  taxes,  since  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  an  expen- 
sive machinery  for  their  collection.     The 
inequality  of  assessment  with  reference  to 
the  House  and  Window-tax  was  most  glar- 
ing.    It  fell  heavily  upon  populous  towns, 
but  scarcely  touched  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts at  all.     Stowe,  the  splendid  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  rated  at 
300/.  a-year,   Belvoir  Castle  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  200/.  a*year.    The 
Marquess  of  Exeter  and  other  possessors 
of  stately  mansions  were  rated  in  a  similar 
way.    In  Dorsetshire,  a  county  with  which 
he   was  well  acquainted,  he  found  that 
there  were  only  four  houses  rated  above 
100/.     Bedfordshire,  the  same.     Durham, 
three;  Worcester,  nine;  Carnarvonshire, 
seven,  above  40/.;  Radnorshire,  eight  at 
20/.,  and  none  hi«;her.     He  would  there- 
fore, repeal  the  House  and  Window-tax, 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  assessed 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  4,000.000/.     He 
would  remove  the  duties  from  bricks,  tiles, 
glass,  hops,  malt,  paper,  soap,  and  starch. 
These   taxes  he   would  remove,   because 
they  interfered  with  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  contributed   to  add  to  the 
misery   of  the   labouring  poor.     Besides, 
they  prevented  those  articles  from  becom- 
ing objects  of  foreign  commerce.     As  to 
malt  and  hops,  every  landed  gentleman 
would  agree  with  him  on  the  propriety  of 
repealing  the  duties  levied  on   them.     It 
was  the  more  advisable  that  this  should 
be  done  after  the  introduction  of  the  Beer 
Bill,  because  it  would  enable  individuals  to 
drink  beer  in  their  own   houses,  and  they 
would  thus  get  rid  of  the  complaints  which 
they  hourly  heard  of  the  evils  created  by 
the  new  beer-shops.     This  r6d  notion  would 
be  about  3,000,000/. ;  making,  with   the 
4,000,000/.  already  mentioned  7,000,000/. 
He  would  take  ofl*  half  of  the  Sugar-duties, 
which  would  relieve  the  colonies,  and  en- 
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able  the  labouring  classes  to  possess  them- 
selves of  that  necessary  commodity  at  a 
cheap  rate.  By  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
this  article,  the  amount  taken  from  the  re- 
venue would  be  2,100,000/.  He  also 
considered  it  essential  to  repeal  one-half 
the  duty  on  tea,  which  was  also  a  neces- 
sary of  life.  Under  this  head  the  revenue 
would  be  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
1,600,000Z.  The  repeal  of  this  article 
would  become  doubly  necessary  in  the 
event  of  the  anticipated  opening  of  the 
trade  to  China ;  otherwise  the  smuggling, 
&c.  would  be  carried  on  to  a  dreadful  ex- 
tent; but  a  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ob- 
viate every  fear  of  this.  He  should  also 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
wool.  When  the  noble  Lord  repealed  the 
duty  on  calicoes,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
give  it  up  unless  he  laid  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material.  The  noble  Lord  observed  at 
the  time  that  it  was  against  his  own  feel- 
ing, and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  removed.  Such  a  blot  as  a  tax  on  the 
raw  material  should  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
main on  the  statute-book.  The  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  by  this  would  be  360,000/. 
He  also  proposed  to  repeal  all  duties  on 
newspapers  and  advertisements,  on  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  repeatedly  laid 
down  in  that  House.  Newspapers  were 
the  organs  for  disseminating  that  know- 
ledge amongst  the  people  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  their  welfare,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taxed ;  and  he  considered  that 
the  poor  were  the  chief  sufferers  by  the 
advertisement  duties.  In  this  article  the 
loss  to  the  Revenue  would  be  650,000/. 
Altogether,  the  loss  to  the  Revenue  by  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  which  he  proposed 
would  appear  to  amount  to  15,710,000/. 
But  from  this  amount  he  calculated  that 
the  House  might  subtract  a  large  sum,  on 
the  principle  that  the  diminution  of 
taxation  on  articles  would  promote  an  in- 
creased sale  of  those  articles.  If  the  tax 
were  taken  off  any  particular  article,  the 
poor  man  would  of  course  not  only  be  able 
to  purchase  a  larger  portion  of  that  par- 
ticular article,  but  would  be  also  in  a  con- 
dition to  buy  some  other  necessary,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  tax,  he  had  before  heen 
incapacitated  from  doing.  He  had  taken 
some  pains  in  making  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  addition  to  the  revenue  by  the 
alterations  he  contemplated.  The  gross 
apparent  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue, by  the  proposed  repeal  in  taxes. 


was  15,700,000/.   ,From  thii,  Jmunr, 
they  must  deduct  the  Bum  of  500^0001, 
which,  by  his  calculatioo,  mi^U  be  w^ 
duced  in  the  collection  of  taxes.      Innthif 
sum  of  500,000/.  he  calculated  noald  n- 
sult  from  the  increased  consumptbaef 
sugar,  and  the  sum  of  400,000/.  mm  the 
increased  consumption  of  tea,  and  a  ibavth 
sum  of  310,000/.  which  would  arise  fbam 
the  increased  consumption  of  other  articleiw 
Adding  these  four  sumi  together,  them 
would  be  produced  the  sum  of  1 ,7 1 0,000&, 
which,  deducted  from  the  auppoied  total 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  15,710,0001.,  voold 
leave  the  amount  of  14,000,000/. ;  and  this 
amount  he  proposed  to  raise  by  the  tax  oa 
property.     He  should  leave  the  matter  ia 
the  hands  of  the  House ;  bi|t  he  hoped, 
whatever  the  fate  of  his  Motion  might  be^ 
that  throughout  the  country  it  would  baie 
the  effect  of  producing  an  inquiry  into  dit 
merits  of   the  present  lysteai— oamdy, 
whether  they   could  go  on  at  they  had 
hitherto  done,  calling  on  Miniaten  for  a 
remission  of  taxation,  which  was  inoon^ 
patible  with  the  public  service,  N»ff»itft  no 
mode  was  pointed  oat  to  make  gpod  tfai 
deficiency  which  such  a  remterion  mail 
cause.    Was  it  not  more  manly     was  it 
not  more  wise — ^to  look  the  eyil  boldly  ia 
the  face,  and  to  endeavour  to  overoone 
it  ?     He  asserted  that  there  was,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  ia 
the  mind  of  almost  every  man  with  leapeet 
to  the  stability  of  property  and  the  aaCety 
of  our  institutions.     He  did  not  participate 
in  these  gloomy  feelings ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  suf- 
ficient to  induce  that  House  to  inquiie 
into  the  best  mode  of  relieving  that  biaacli 
of  the    community    which    formed   the 
strength  of  the  nation.     If  they  did  that. 
and  did  it  honestly,  they  would  reHOR 
general  confidence,  and  they  would-  find 
that  there  were  resources  in  the  countiy 
sufficient  to  meet  every  difficulty.     Sach 
a  proceeding  would  invigorate  the  indaih 
trious  classes,-  and  would  give  them  gob* 
fidence  in   the  integrity  of  the   Hone. 
This  would  be  much  better  than  expend- 
ing night  after  night  in  useless  debate, 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  on  the 
subject.     He  should  now  make  a  few  ob« 
servations  on  the  subject  of  a  Property-tax. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  duty,  postpone  his  Motioa, 
as  he  had  been  requested  to  do ;  bat  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
on  this  question  before  the  BiK%et 
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brought  forward.     With  respect  to  the 
iDtroductioD  of  a  Property-tax,  he  believed 
the  di£Bculty    of  enectiog    that  object 
arose  from  the  want  of  firmness  in  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  such  a  start- 
ling proposition,  and  want  of  willingness 
in  people  of  property  to  pay  such  a  tax. 
They  said  :  '^  Can  we  anord  to  pay  this, 
in  addition  to  many  other  taxes  V*    Now, 
he  would  only  ask  those  gentlemen,  if  they 
contributed  a   greater  proportion  to  the 
exigences  of  the  State  than  they  now  did, 
whether  they  woul(i  derive  no  compensa- 
tion from  tbe  plan  which  he  proposed  ? 
They  would  be  relieved  from  the  whole 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  from  the  duties 
on  malt  and  hops,  &c.     Would  it  be  no 
compensation  for  the  wealthy  classes  to 
see  the  condition  of  the  labouring  and  in- 
dustrious classes  improved  ?     Would  it  be 
no  compensation  to  them  to  find  peace 
and  tranquillity  pervading  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  that  life,  and  vigour,  and  ac- 
tivity, springing  up,  which  were  now]  pa- 
ralyzed  by  excessive  taxation?    Would 
not  such  considerations  as  these  induce 
them  to  make  some  sacrifice  ?     But,  as  an 
act  of  justice,  be  would  contend  that  pro- 
perty was  the  fit  object  of  taxation,  and 
that  labour  and  industry  ought  not  to  be 
taxed.     It  was  a  monstrous  anomaly  to 
tax  the  poor  so  highly.     He  had  made  a 
calculation  of  what  a  working  man  with  a 
wife  and  family  paid  to  the  State,  and  he 
found  that  it  amounted  to  one-third  of  his 
earnings.     He  would,  then,  ask  gentlemen 
of  property,  if  they  contributed  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  poor  man?     He   would  ask 
those   who   lived   in   lodgings,   who   fre- 
quented clubs,  and  kept  no  establishment, 
although  they  possessed  large  funded  pro- 
perty,  and  were  in  the  receipt  of  great 
incomes — he  would  ask  them  what  they 
contributed  to  the  public  burthens  ?     And 
why  should  they  not  contribute  ?     Taxes 
were  actually  imposed  in  consequence  of 
this  locking  up  of  property.     Then,  ag^in, 
great  expense  was  incurred  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  keep  down,  by  the  means  of 
civil  and  military  power,  those  disorders 
that  were  engendered  by  the  poverty  of 
the  people.     He  was  most  anxious,  by  at- 
tending to  the  calls  of  the  people,  to  re- 
store that  confidence  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich  which  had  formerlv  existed,  and 
which  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  no  longer 
apparent.     In  consequence  of  the  system 
that  had  latterly  been  pursued,  the  poor 
were  taught  to  look  on  the  rich  rather  as 
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their  oppressors   than   their   protecton; 
while  the  rich  viewed  the  poor  as  intruders, 
who  annoyed  them  with  their  claims  for 
succour  and  support.  Gentlemen  would  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  letters  which 
he  had  received  on  the  subject  of  a  Pro- 
perty-tax.   A  much  more  uniform  opinion 
prevailed  as  to  the  propriety  of  laying  on 
such  a  tax  than  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  efiected.     Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  amount 
of  property  funded,  and  all  other  property, 
after  it  had  been  valued,  subject,  of  course, 
to  investigation,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  amount ;  others  thought  it  ought  to 
be  levied  on  the  income  derived  from  pro- 
perty ;  while  others  were  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  levied  on  realized  property 
— property  derived  from  commercial  or 
trading  transactions.     What  the  minimum 
this  tax  ought  to  be,  he  would  not  venture 
to  say,  but  he  felt  that  if  it  were  not  very 
low  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
necessary  amount  of  revenue.    Another 
question  was,  whether  there  should  be  a 
fixed  per-centage  on  every  amount  of  pro* 
perty,  or  a  graduated  Property-tax — a  tax 
on  all  income  realized  by  trade,  commerccp 
or    professional  pursuits?     It    was    his 
opinion,  that  the  tax  should  be  a  gradu- 
ated one,  because  he  would  not  take  from, 
a  man  who  had  only  200/.  a-year,  so  large 
a  per-centage  as  he  would  from  him  who 
had  20,000/.  per  annum.     That  there  was 
a  necessity  for  some  such  measure  as  this 
was  evident.     The  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  28,000,000/. ;  the  dead  weight 
was  7,000,000/. ;    so  that  there  was  only 
14,000,000/  for  them  to  operate  on  in  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  with  all  their  inge- 
nuity.    It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
could  not  efiect  much  by  a  reduction  of 
their    establishments.      With   respect  to 
their  manufacturing  industry,  foreign  na- 
tions were    gradually    approaching   this 
country,  in  spite  of  all  our  manufacturers 
could  do.     They  were  rapidly   improving, 
and  they  were   greatly   assisted  by  me- 
chanics whom  distress  had  driven  out  of 
this  country.     Foreigners  were  gradually 
competing  with  Great  Britain   in  some  of 
her  best  manufactures.     It  was  only,  then, 
by  cheapness  that  they  could  hope  to  se- 
cure the  foreign  market.     From  the  excess 
of  taxation   all   these  evils  had    arisen. 
Hence  competition  had  become  excessive, 
and  hence  lowness  of  profits,  and  lowness 
of  wages,  and  hence  all  the  evils  of  the 
factory  system,    and  of  that  pauperism 
2N 
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"which  had  overspread  the  land.  It  was 
becoming  the  Legislature,  therefore,  to 
look  fairly  and  manfully  into  the  state  of 
the  country.  They  ought  without  procrasti- 
nation, and  without  evasion,  such  as  had 
heretofore  been  used,  to  look  at  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  with  a  view  to  giving 
relief.  The  noble  Lord,  the  other  evening, 
admitted  the  existence  of  distress,  and  he 
certainly  was  afraid,  if  the  Session  passed 
away  without  inquiry,  that  they  would 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  people 
and  produce  consequences  the  most  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  noble  Lord  desired  to  do 
what  he  could,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  he  could  not  think  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  that  if  any 
motion  of  this  kind  were  carried  against 
the  Government,  that  the  Government 
must  retire.  He  had  no  reluctance  there- 
fore, to  make  such  a  Motion,  and  trusted 
that  if  it  were  carried,  means  might  be 
found  to  ease  the  burthens  of  the  coun- 
trv  and  lighten  the  present  great  pressure 
of  taxation.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving — '*That  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  and  revise  our 
existing  taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  repeal 
of  those  burthens  which  press  most  heavily 
on  productive  industry,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  equitable  tax  on  property  in 
lieu  thereof." 

Mr.  Warburton  rose  to  second  the 
Motion.  After  the  remarks  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Worcester  had  made  on 
him,  the  hon.  Member  could  hardly 
expect  that  he  would  rise  to  second  his 
Motion ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  doing 
that.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
there  was  no  concert  between  the  hon. 
Member  and  him.  He  had  no  objection 
to  support  a  Motion  for  a  specific  in- 
quiry; but  he  had  opposed  the  Motion 
the  other  evening,  because  it  was  of  so 
wide  and  vague  and  comprehensive  a 
nature,  that,  had  it  been  carried,  all 
the  petitions  complaining  of  grievances, 
presented  in  the  whole  Session,  oug:ht 
necessarilv  to  have  been  referred  to  that 
Committee.  He  objected  to  that  Motion 
more  particularly,  because  there  was  one 
subject  of  the  inquiry  which  went  to  re- 
scind all  the  contracts  of  the  country. 
He  objected  to  the  extensive  nature  of 
the  Motion  the  other  evening,  but  he  ap- 

? roved  of  the  principle  of  this  Motion. 
le  considered  it  specific  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  Committee,  and  there- 


fore he  seconded  it.  He  had  Bwm«l| 
been  taunted,  when  he  introdiweda  Billlbr 
regulating  the  singletubjectof  tBlmoeoi.«idi 
taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  the  Cliu> 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  if  hh  Motioe 
were  liable  to  that  objection,  how  amdi 
more  was  the  Motion  liable  to  it  wUch 
had  just  been  made,  and  which  ha 
seconded.  It  should,  however,  be  wcU 
considered,  that  our  syatem  of  taxa- 
tion was  roost  complicated:  and  thoogl 
it  undoubtedly  reNfuired  modificatioBi 
there  was  great  difficultt  in  meddUnt 
with  it.  The  system  had  ao  extendM 
itself  into  all  branches  of  bosineaa,  diatil 
could  scarcely  be  touched  in  any  bianeh, 
without  creating,  on  the  part  of  aome  d 
the  people,  a  demand  for  compenaatioD, 
or  a  cause  of  complaint  Tbiia,  to  aUode 
only  to  the  Auction  duties — ^whieb  tha 
hon.  member  for  Oldham ,  had  on  a  fimai 
eveniing,  brought  under  notiee-^if  they  wata 
taken  off,  would  not  all  the  ahopheepai 
who  paid  heavy  House  and  windaw 
Taxes  immediately  complaiaf  WoaU 
they  not  say,  that  they  were  aahject  to 
heavy  taxes  for  everyUiin^  thej  aoM  ia 
their  shops,  while  those  who  eold  bj 
auction,  and  kept  up  no  establishmentai 
were  exempt  from  such  duties?  He 
stated  that  as  an  example  to  show  that  it 
was  not  so  easy,  however  important  it  was, 
to  give  facility  to  the  transfer  of  ptouaitj 
— to  make  changes,  as  to  propose  taem. 
This  was  only  a  sample  of  the  compliealed 
system  which  had  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  country.  The  hon.  member  fer 
Oldham  had  complained  of  the  inequality 
of  the  taxes  :  but  it  belonged  to  this  coas- 
plicated  system — it  was  a  neceaaary  part 
of  it — that  the  taxes  should  pieaa  aa- 
equally.  It  was  not  necessary  to  apeciiy 
the  unequal  pressure  of  particular  tales, 
for  that  was  a  vice  which  belonged  to  die 
system.  It  was  the  nature  of  tasatioa  so 
complicated  as  ours  that  it  waa  not  caiilj 
altered,  while  that  system  waa  liable  in 
every  part  to  serious  objection.  The  hsa. 
member  for  Worcester  propoaed  to  tax 
property,  though  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  mepnt  to  tax 
property  only,  or  property  and  inooaw. 
He  would  say,  that  if  the  tax  on  ptopcfty 
were  to  be  permanent — if  it  were  not 
merely  a  war  tax — it  would  not  be  doing 
any  injustice  to  tax  income  aa  well  as 
property.  If  such  a  tax  wen  pcrmaosil. 
it  ought  to  fall  on  annnilaata  aa  well  ai 
others,  for  it  would  only  toadi 
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long  as  tbet  receiyed  the  antmity.  The 
objections  chiefly  made  to  a  Property  tax 
fbrmeiiy  were,  that  it  was  very  unequal 
and  unjust  to  tax  property  and  income  at 
the  same  ratio ;  but  make  the  system  per- 
manent, and  not  temporary,  let  it  not  be 
merely  a  war  tax,  and  that  objection 
would  disappear.  Without  entering  into 
any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  taxing 
small  incomes,  though  perhaps  small 
incomes  should  be  exempt,  he  saw  no 
injustice  in  taxing  income  derived  from 
funded  as  well  as  other  property.  A  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  falling  for  one  year  on  an 
annuitant  would  take  ten  per  cent  away 
from  his  income;  but  at  twenty  years' 
purchase  the  proportion  of  the  annuity 
taken  by  such  a  tax  would  not  be  near 
so  large.  It  bad  been  proposed  by  a  very 
eminent  man*— to  mention  whom  was  to 
praise  him  —  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  efforts 
should  be  made  by  a  general  taxation  on 
all  the  property  of  the  country  to  pay  off 
the  National  Debt.  His  plan  was,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  every  species  of  property ,  land, 
capital,  and  income,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt.  The  leading  objection  to  that 
plan  was,  that  it  was  impracticable.  The 
land -owners  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  consent  to  renew  and  change 
all  their  mortgages  to  attain  such  an 
object.  A  new  modification  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo's  plan  had  lately  been  proposed  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed 
in  collecting  the  Income  Tax.  That  gen- 
tleman's name  was  Saver,  and  he  would 
recommend  his  book  to  the  perusal  of 
hon.  Members.  His  plan  differed  from 
Mr.  Ricardo's,  by  his  proposing  to  leave 
it  optional  with  every  capitalist  and  land- 
lord to  pay  off  his  share  of  the  National 
Debt,  if  the  person  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  redeem  his  share,  why  it  was  to 
remain,  and  be  collected  as  before,  but 
if  he  chose  to  wash  his  hands  of  this  tax, 
why  it  was  to  be  at  his  option  to  redeem 
it.  If  the  subject  should  ever  be  fairly 
taken  into  consideration,  this  plan  of 
giving  landlords  the  option  of  redemption 
would  relieve  it  of  its  impracticability, 
and  make  the  scheme  be  desirable.  The 
Land  Tux  might  be  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion, the  redemption  of  which  had  been 
allowed  on  a  similar  principle.  It  had 
been  objected  to  a  Property  Tax — that  it 
was  one  which  any  Government  could 
easily  extend.  In  his  opinion  it  was  much 
more  difticuU  for  a  Government  to  In- 
crease such   a  tax   than   indirect  taxes. 


The  indirect  taxes  were  mixed  up  with 
the  prices  of  the  articles,  and  the  tax- 
payer never  knew  either  when  he  was 
paying  a  tax,  or  how  much  he  was  pay- 
ing. But  the  tax  collected  on  property, 
brought  the  tax-collector  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  citizens ;  and  in  the 
collection  of  no  tax  did  so  much  friction 
interfere  between  the  citizen  and  the 
payment,  to  stop  the  Government  from 
running  too  fast  as  in  a  Property  Tax. 
In  his  opinion,  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Worcester  was  not  com- 
prehensive enough.  If  a  Property  Tax  were 
established  at  all,  it  ought  to  supersede 
all  other  taxes,  otherwise  the  change  was 
scarcely  desirable.  If  they  raised  the 
same  amount  of  taxes,  it  was  not  of  much 
importance  whether  it  were  raised  by  one 
method  or  another ;  for  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  fifty  millions  of  taxes 
would  not  be  much  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  method  of  collecting  it. 
The  hon.  Member's  plan  left  three  mil- 
lions behind  for  collection.  It  left  all 
the  evils  and  expenses  of  indirect  taxatioa 
— all  the  expense  of  boards  and  collectors 
— which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as 
possible.  Should  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  consider  it 
proper  to  recommend  a  Property  Tax, 
he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  make  so 
extensive,  so  sweeping  a  change,  that  he 
would  remove  the  whole  mass  of  indirect 
taxation.  The  plan  of  an  Income  tax, 
redeemable  at  option,  would  not  be  liable 
to  any  objections  of  being  a  breach  of 
faith,  such  as  was  implied,  he  believed, 
in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham.  It  would  leave  all  exist- 
ing  contracts  untouched — it  would  re- 
move taxes  from  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  would  place  these  taxes  where 
they  could  be  best  borne— on  the  large 
capitalists,  and  on  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  and  on  those  who  ought  to 
bear  the  heaviest  taxation.  Against  any 
Motions  made  with  a  view  to  break  faith 
with  the  public  creditor,  or  to  commit  a 
breach  of  contract,  he  should  come  armed 
with  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and 
say,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  impose 
an  Income  and  Property  Tax,  than  con- 
sent to  any  such  Motion.  To  any  Mo- 
tion implying  a  breach  of  faith,  he  should 
always  g^ve  his  opposition  ;  and  that  was 
one  reason  why  he  opposed  the  Motion 
already  alluded  to  on  a  former  evening. 

Question  put. 
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Lord  AUhorp  did  not  accnse  the  bon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  the  Motion 
of  any  iDtention  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  was  a  fair  Motion,  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  brought  it  forward  only,  he 
believed,  with  a  view  of  stating  his  own 
opinions  to  the  House.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  Motion,  because  it  was  his 
duty,  as  a  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, to  bring  forward,  if  necessary, 
such  Motions;  for  if  the  hon.  Member 
chose  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  making  a 
financial  statement  to  the  House,  he 
should  not  make  any  serious  objection. 
He  must  first  allude  to  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  of  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  duty  of  his 
situation  was  to  state  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  country.  He  had 
always  endeavoured  to  do  that.  Nothing 
was  so  absurd  or  so  injurious  as  for  a 
statesman  to  boast  of  a  prosperity  which 
did  not  exist.  At  the  same  time  it  was  his 
duty  not  to  overlook. any  advantages,  and 
he  was  not  bound  to  make  the  public  distress 
greater  than  it  really  was.  It  was  his  duty 
at  all  times,  and  on  every  topic,  to  state  to 
the  House  fully  and  fairly,  exactly  what 
he  thought  on  the  subject.  With  respect 
to  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  of  his 
having  given  his  assent  to  a  similar  Motion 
in  1830,  when  made  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Poulett  Thomson),  it  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  Motion 
then  made  was  for  the  revision  of  taxation, 
and  it  did  not  apply  to  a  Property  tax. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  fairly  admit, 
that  he  had  on  that  occasion  used  ex- 
pressions such  as  those  the  hon  Member 
alluded  to,  and  had  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  a  Property  tax.  He  knew 
that  he  had  stated;  that,  though  he  was 
opposed  to  a  Property  tax  in  1816,  yet 
subsequent  experience  taught  him  that 
it  might  be  adopted.  He  stated  then 
in  1830,  that  this  change  of  opinion  had 
been  brought  about  by  longer  experience. 
But  since  1830,  .he  had  had  a  great  deal 
more  experience,  and  experience  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  take  more  effect  on  his  mind 
than  any  experience  he  had  had  before. 
His  opinion  in  1 830  certainly  was,  that  a 
change  might  be  made  in  the  taxation 
of  the  country ;  but,  if  he  had  then  seen 
the  many  difficulties  which  had  since  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  making  such  an 
experiment,  he  should  probably  not  have 
been  of  that  opinion.    What  was  the  Arst 


financial  statement  he  made  to  the  Hpoie?. 
Was  it  not  for  a  commutation  of  tajMBst 
Certainly  it  was,  and  the  experieiioe..ha 
then  acquired,  showed  him  that  inch 
a  proposition  was  not  so  easily  carriod 
into  effect  as  he  had  before  luppoied. 
What  did  he  find  then  ?  Every  iaci% 
was  given  him  by  the  Hoosa  to  Uikt 
off  taxes ;  but  there  was  an  eztreme 
difficulty  to  impose  taxes  in  lieu  of  those 
removed.  He  recollected  the  olijectioBS 
then  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  White- 
haven; the  hon.  Member  said,  it  was 
''half  peace — half  war."  He  vras  ready 
to  admit,  that  a  commutation  of  taxes 
sounded  well — a  commutation  that  was  to 
make  a  more  equal  distribution— to  Sake 
off  the  taxes  which  pressed  on  iodustrj^, 
and  lay  them  on  more  equally;  but  in 
practice  that  was  not  found  so  easy  or  so 
desirable.  The  destruction  of  capital  which 
it  produced,  the  disturbance  of  trade,  the 
imposing  of  a  new  tax  on  one,  and  taldng 
it  off  another  class,  made  the  oommntatioa 
of  taxes  interfere  with  many  iniecests.  •  It 
was  not  so  good  in  practice  as  it  was 
perfect  in  theory.  With  respect  to  the 
principles  of  taxation  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  agreed  in  them.  The 
taxes  should  certainly  be  removed  from 
the  labouring  classes,  and  laid  on  property. 
But  the  difficult  question  was,  to  know 
what  taxes  pressed  most  on  labour;  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  taxes  should 
not  be  laid  on  articles  of  the  labourers' 
consumption ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  taxes 
which  interfered  with  the  employment 
of  labour,  pressed  more  severely  on  the 
labourer,  than  taxes  on  articles  of  his 
consumption.  Therefore  he  thought,  that 
in  taking  off  taxes,  they  ought  rather 
to  consider  whether  the  taxes  to  be  re- 
moved interfered  with  the  employment  of 
labour,  than  whether  they  fell  on  what 
the  labourer  consumed.  Another  point 
to  be  considered  was,  whether  a  tax  was 
popular  or  not ;  for,  certainly,  one  object 
should  be  so  to  regulate  taxation,  that  it 
should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  then  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  inequality  of  taxation; 
he  acknowledged  that  it  existed,  bat  that 
he  believed  was  a  necessary  part  of  die 
system.  It  was  impossible,  he  believed, 
to  regulate  taxation  so  as  to  fall  only 
upon  the  rich.  The  gpreat  mass  of  taxation 
must  necessarily  fall  on  the  middle  classes, 
and,  at  least,  a  small  part  on  the  labowring 
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clftsses.  The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
a  large,  an  enormous  reduction  or  tax- 
ation. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  it  at 
15,000,000/.,  he  should,  however,  say  that 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleroau. 
would  go  the  length  of  reducing  talc- 
ation  to  the  amount  of  17,000,000/.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  whole  sum 
of  15,000,000/.;  or  17,000,000/.  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  revenue,  but  a  part  of 
it  would  be  made  up  by  increased  con- 
sumption. He  admitted  that,  and  even 
thought,  that  the  increased  consumption 
would  furnish  a  larger  compensation  than 
the  hon.  Gentleman  supposed.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed  that  the  15,000,000/. 
reduced  would,  in  fact,  only  take  away 
14,000,000/.  from  the  revenue;  but  he 
should  say,  that  it  would  not  take  away 
above  12,000,000/.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
Property-tax,  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  there  would  be  no  increased 
power  of  consumption.  It  would  remain 
the  same.  That  tax  would  fall  on  the 
rich,  and  the  amount  they  consumed 
would  remain  about  the  same.  By  removing 
a  Property-tax,  they  would  not  increase 
the  consumption  of  the  rich  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poor,  if  they  took  off 
taxes  which  raised  the  price  of  what  they 
consumed.  His  hon.  friend  had  not  ad- 
verted to  the  amount  of  taxation  which  he 
proposed  to  raise  ;  he  presumed,  however, 
that  the  intention  was  to  raise,  by  means 
of  a  Property-tax,  an  amount  of  taxation 
equal  to  the  sums  levied  by  the  taxes 
to  be  reduced.  He  would,  therefore,  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Property- tax  which  was 
taken  off  in  1816.  The  amount  raised 
by  this  tax  was  14,500,000/.  If  they 
looked  to  the  sources  whence  that  sum 
was  derived,  they  would  find  that  the  tax 
was  intended  to  bear  on  professional  in- 
comes, and  on  the  profits  of  trade,  as  well 
as  on  incomes  arising  from  realized  pro- 
perty. From  the  various  evasions  to  which 
this  mode  of  taxation  was  liable,  it  became 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of 
professional  incomes,  or  trading  profits ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  very  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  whole  amount 
was  derived  from  fixed  incomes.  He  would 
also  call  on  the  House  to  remember  what 
was  the  value  of  money  at  the  time  when  a 
Property-tax  existed?  If  they  would 
look  to  that  point,  it  would  lead  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  Income-tax  of 


ten  per  cent  would  not  now  produce 
so  much  as  the  Property- tax  of  1816. 
Now,  he  would  ask  any  Gentleman  of 
experience,  whether  the  introduction  of 
such  a  tax  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  driving  capital  out  of  the  country? 
A  Property-tax  was  suited  to  a  period 
of  war,  raUier  than  to  a  period  of  peace. 
During  war,  there  were  many  counteracting 
circumstances  which  prevented  capital 
from  being  withdrawn.  But  if,  in  a  period 
of  peace,  property  were  to  be  deprived  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  emoluments, 
the]  natural  consequence  would  be,  the 
withdrawal  of  capital.  His  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Bridport,  had  said,  that 
he  would  take  off  all  indirect  taxes,  and 
substitute  a  Property-tax.  But  he  (  Lord 
Althorp)  was  assured  that  any  attempt 
to  raise  52,000,000/.  per  annum  by  means 
of  a  Property-tax,  would  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  capital,  as  would  strike  a  most 
fatal  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 
His  hon.  friend  said,  that  the  Property- 
tax  which  he  proposed  was  to  be  a  gradu- 
ated one.  Now,  he  was  perfectly  free 
to  admit,  that  every  man  should  pay  taxes 
in  proportion  to  what  he  enjoyed  ;  and,  if 
it  were  possible  to  invent  any  system 
which,  without  these  disadvantages,  could 
effect  that  object,  it  would  be  the  per- 
fection of  taxation.  But,  in  reference 
to  a  graduated  Property- tax,  he  could  not 
see  upon  what  principle  they  were  to 
go.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
saying  what  amount  of  income  a  man 
ought  to  have.  "When  they  laid  a  greater 
tax  on  a  man  possessing  20,000/.  per 
annum,  than  on  a  man  possessing  1 ,000/. 
a- year,  what  was  it  but  saying  that  the 
man  of  20,000/.  a-year  had  too  much 
property?  If  the  principle  were  to  be 
carried  out  to  that  extent,  it  would  come 
eventually  to  the  equalization  of  all  pro- 
perty. Nothing  could  be  so  dangerous  as 
to  hold  out  such  a  prospect.  He  did  not, 
however,  mean  to  pledge  himself  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  might  not  go  along  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  desirable  at  the  present  time  that  the 
House  should  entertain  the  subject  of 
the  commutation  of  taxes  with  the  view 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  possessed  the  experience 
which  he  possessed,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  know,  that,  by  taking  off  taxes, 
great  individual  distress  was  produced. 
That,  certainly,  he  admitted,  was  no 
reason  for  not  taking  them  off,  though. 
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unless  the  case  were  one  which  particularly 
called  for  it,  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  House  should  not  encourage  sucli 
commutation.  He  did  think,  however, 
that  in  one  case  where  he  commuted  a  tax, 
the  commutation  had  proved  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  case  he  alluded 
to,  was  that  of  taking  the  duty  off  printed 
calicoes,  and  placing  it  on  the  raw  material ; 
although,  he  admitted,  that  to  place  a 
duty  on  the  raw  material  was  contrary  to 
general  principles.  He  could  not  consent 
to  this  Motion.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he 
should  be  throwing  on  a  Committee  of 
that  House  a  duty  which  was  properly  im- 
posed upon  himself.  It  was  his  duty  to 
inquire  into  and  consider  what  taxes  could 
be  reduced  most  advantageously  to  the 
public,  and  that  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  to  which  he  must  and  should 
always  apply  himself.  He  was  anxious, 
perhaps  too  anxious,  when  he  first  entered 
office,  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the 
people;  but  he  had  now  gained  a  little 
more  experience,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  this 
subject  his  most  serious  consideration. 

Mr  Cobbett  would  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  not 
because  he  thought  a  graduated  Property- 
tax  just,  but  because  he  thought  it  right 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
system  of  taxation.  A  graduated  Pro- 
perty-tax was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
con^scation.  The  House  must  see — 
Ministers  must  see — that  in  all  measures 
of  taxation  introduced,  the  poor  were 
ground  down  and  oppressed,  while  the 
rich  wore  allowed  to  escape  almost  scot 
free.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  Motion 
which  had  been  so  ablv  broucrht  forward 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wcrce^ter. 

Mr.  /fume  congratulated  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  upon  the  chauge  of 
opinions  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
mind.  He  agreed  with  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  said  that  taxes  ought  to  be 
reduced,  and,  most  of  all,  those  taxes 
which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the 
working  and  industrious  classes  of  society. 
The  taxes  upon  society  pressed  most 
unequally.  While  there  was  no  more 
than  one  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  rich 
man,  an  amount  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent  was  imposed 
upon  the  poor  man.  He  must  here  observe, 
that  he  was  surprised  at  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon,  member  for  Oldham ;  uamely. 


that   the    imposition  of  a   Property-tltx 
would  be  nothing  short  of  confiscation.   It 
certainly  was  true,  that  every  tax  was  a  con- 
fiscation to  that  amount ;  but  then  it  was 
a  confiscation  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
as  it   was  required  for  the  purpose    of 
carrying  on  the  Government  of  the  country. 
The  only  question  was,  how  they  were  to 
raise  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the   State*  so  as  to  inflict  the  least 
possible  evil  on  the  community  that  paid 
them  ?    And  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, whether  experience  had  not  proved 
that  a  direct  tax  on  property  was  levied 
for  about  one  per  cent;   and,   whether 
it  was  not  a  greater  confiscation  to  levy 
taxes  as  tliey  were  now  levied,   indirectly, 
at  a  cost  of  6/.,  8/.,  or  10/.  per  cent.? 
The  principles,  with  regard  to  taxation, 
which  he  laid   down,  and  to  which  he 
requested  the  concurrence  of   the   hon. 
member  for  Oldham,  were,  that  not  one 
shilling  more  sliould  be  raised  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  second ly,  that 
the  necessary  amount  should  be  raised  at 
the  least  possible   sacriOce.     The    only 
objection   that   he  had  to  a  graduated 
Property-tax  was,  its  utter  impracticability, 
on   account  of  the   evasion  to  which  it 
was  liuble.     He  thought,   however,   that 
by  taking  off  the  taxes  on  soap,   paper, 
and  other  excisable   aiticles,   and  laying 
on  a  Property-tax  in  their  stead,  the  noble 
Lord    would   afford    great    relief   to   the 
working-classes.     He   hoped  the    House 
would   not  suffer   itself  to  be   led  away 
by  the  observation   that  a   Property-tax 
would  lead  to  an  equalization  of  property. 
The  fact  was,  that  ultimately  the  whole  of 
the   taxes  of  the   country  were  paid  by 
capital;   and   he   was  satisfied   that  the 
capitalist,  whether  agriculturalist  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  much  better  off 
by  paying  taxes  directly  than  indirectly. 
He  agreed  with  much  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,   and  also  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester;  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  subject  which   would 
be  brought  forward  by  the  Treasury  Bench 
with  more  advantage  than  if  it  proceeded 
from   a   Committee.     Approving,    as   he 
did,  of  the  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  only  express 
a  ho|)e  that   he  would  act  on   them  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Colonel  Torrens  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Worcester.  Though  he  had  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  qaestion  before 
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the  House,  yet,  upon  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive and  important,  he  would  not  venture 
to  obtrude  nls  opinions  upon  the  House, 
were  it  not  that  they  coincided  with  those 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
who  had  guided  Parliament  and  the 
country.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches  to 
his  constituents  at  Liverpool,  had  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  industry  of 
the  country  was  so  much  oppressed,  that 
it  had  become  necessary  to  raise  the  pub- 
lic revenue  by  transmuting  taxation  from 
the  active  capital  which  gave  employment 
to  labour,  to  the  fixed  and  dormant  pro- 
perty from  which  merely  revenue  was 
derived.  The  principle  of  relieving  the 
country  from  its  oppressive  burthens  had 
also  been  propounded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,  He  (Colonel  Torrens)  had  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  the  encomium 
passed  upon  that  eminent  man  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Bridport.  The 
late  Mr.  Ricardo  was  a  man  whose 
memory  ought  not  to  be  lightly  treated  in 
that  House.  It  was  not  becoming,  it  was 
not  decent,  to  treat  his  memory  with  dis- 
paragement or  disrespect.  Born  without 
fortune,  he  created  a  princely  one ;  self- 
educated,  he  attained  the  highest  place  in 
political  philosophy  ;  coming  late  in  that 
House,  he  gradually  acquired  a  lead  and 
an  ascendancy  in  it;  and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  that  ascendancy  was  acquired 
in  other  days  than  these.  It  was  acquired 
when  Romilly  and  Mackintosh — when 
Tierney  and  when  Brougham  sat  on  those 
seals — and  when  Huskisson  and  Canning 
occupied  the  Treasury  Bench,  It  was 
not  becoming — it  was  not  decent — to 
treat  the  memory  of  such  a  man  with  dis- 
respect. His  moral  worth  was  equal  to 
his  intellectual  power.  He  had  an  ardent 
desire  for  esteem,  and  no  human  being 
ever  succeeded  more  completely  in  obtain- 
ing it.  To  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
an  object  of  afFectionate  admiration  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  approach  him  without 
feeling  that  he  was  a  man  made  to  be 
loved.  Mr.  Ricardo  left  his  place  in  that 
House  not  likely  soon  to  be  occupied,  and 
a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  which 
never  could  be  filled.  He  begged  pardon 
for  this  digression.  He  would  now 
direct  himself  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  Throughout  the  country  there 
existed  amongst  the  industrious  classes 
general    and   grievous    distress.     It  was 

acknowledgedi    that    a    lar^e    portion 


of  this  distress  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
taxation;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the 
most  effectual  relief  which  this  House 
could  afford,  was  by  taking  off  the  pres- 
sure  of  taxation.  But  how  was  this  pres- 
sure to  be  removed  ?  Thirty-four  millions 
of  the  taxes  were  absorbed  by  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  there  remained  only 
20,000,000/.  which  could  be  diminished 
by  the  reduction  of  the  public  establish- 
ments. Now,  no  possible  reduction  in 
the  establishments  of  the  country  could 
afford  any  adequate  relief  while  the  people 
paid,  out  of  the  produce  of  their  industry, 
34,000,000/.  for  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
Relief  could  be  obtained  only  by  shifting 
taxation  from  industry,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  fixed  and  immovable  property 
which  was  expended  without  putting 
industry  in  motion.  And  here  he  must 
dissent  from  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  The  noble 
Lord  had  just  said,  that  if  the  pro- 
prietors of  fixed  property  were  taxed,  their 
revenue  would  be  diminished ;  they  would 
consume  less,  and  therefore  the  indirect 
taxes  would  become  less  productive.  He 
(Colonel  Torrens)  dissented  from  this.  If 
a  landed  proprietor,  who  received  100,000/. 
a-year,  paid  10,000/.  a-year  as  a  Property- 
tax,  this  10,000/.  a-year  would  still 
exist  as  revenue  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  the  Treasury  paid  it ;  the  whole  un- 
productive income  of  the  country,  though 
differently  distributed,  would  remain  ex- 
actly the  same  in  amount,  and  the  con- 
sumption could  not  be  diminished,  nor  the 
revenue  derived  from  indirect  taxation  be 
reduced.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
another  position,  from  which  he  (Colonel 
Torrens)  must  dissent.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said,  that  were  a  tax  upon  property 
imposed,  capital  would  immediately  be 
drawn  from  the  country,  in  order  to  evade 
the  tax.  This  could  not  be,  were  taxa- 
tion confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  fixed 
and  immovable  property.  Such  a  tax, 
instead  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  coun- 
try, would  draw  capital  into  it.  What 
was  the  great  evil  of  taxation  ?  The  evil 
consisted  in  this — taxation ,  as  now  i  m  posed, 
took  so  large  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
industry  from  the  producers,  that  profits 
and  wages  were  reduced.  But  if  you  took 
off  all  taxes  from  productive  and  active 
capital  giving  employment  to  labour,  and 
placed  them  upon  the  rent  of  land  and 
upon  the  dividends  received  from  the  debt, 

neither  profits  nor  wages  would  be  re- 
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duced.  On  the  contrary,  the  profits 
derived  from  the  employment  of  active 
capital  would  immediately  increase,  and 
to  obtain  the  increased  profits  capital 
would  flow  into  the  country,  trade  in  all 
its  branches  would  improve,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  and  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  would  both  increase.  There  was 
one  objection  to  the  transfer  of  taxation 
from  industry  to  fixed  and  dormant  pro- 
perty, which,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
notice.  It  was  contended  that  such  a 
transmutation  of  taxation  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  justice.  He 
(Colonel  Torrens)  contended  that  it  would 
be  conformable  to  the  strictest  principle  of 
justice.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of 
fixed  and  dormant  property  was  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  floating  and  active 
capital  employed  in  conjunction  with  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  gave 
value  to  the  land  of  the  proprietor;  it 
was  the  capital  employed  in  setting  pro- 
ductive labour  which  paid  the  rent  of  the 
houses  in  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial towns.  When  you  taxed  active 
capital,  and  thereby  reduced  profits  and 
wages,  you  thereby  diminished  the  rent  of 
land  and  of  houses ;  and  when  you 
relieved  industry  from  taxation,  and 
thereby  increased  the  surplus  produce 
created,  you,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  only  fund  from  which  the  revenue  of 
fixed  property  and  of  dormant  capital 
could  be  derived.  But  there  was  an- 
other most  important  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  justice. 
Upon  what  principle  of  Justice  could  we 
tax  the  produce  of  the  labourers  yet 
unborn?  The  possessors  of  fixed  pro- 
perty might  dispose  of  that  property  as 
they  pleased,  and,  to  protect  the  whole, 
might  mortgage  a  part.  But  by  what 
right  could  any  existing  generation 
preserve  their  property  by  taxing  the 
industry  of  future  generations?  It  was 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  national 
justice  to  call  upon  the  industrious 
classes  of  this  country  to  pay  the  interest 
of  a  debt  incurred  for  the  protection  of 
fixed  property.  The  people  must  be 
relieved,  and  they  could  not  be  effectually 
relieved  while  industry  paid  the  interest 
of  the  debt.  The  fixed  property  of  the 
country,  for  the  protection  of  which  the 
debt  was  incurred,  should  be  made  to  pay 
the  debt.  This  was  what  justice  de- 
manded, and  from  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment the  people  expected   justice.     If 


relief  were  not  afforded,  and  if  justice  were 
not  done,  a  spirit  of  disconteni  woold 
arise  far  greater  than  that  which  the 
Reform  Bill  had  allayed.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester. 

Mr.  Hoy  was  glad  to  bear  the  opinions 
which  had  been  uttered  by  the  noble  Lord^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  be 
should  certainly  vote  with  the  noble  Lord. 
Since  he  had  been  on  the  Treasury  Bencb^ 
the  noble  Lord  had  learnt  that  a  transmu- 
tation  of  taxes  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Employment,  he  agreed  also 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  saying,  was  of 
more  consequence  to  the  people  than  the 
mere  remission  of  taxation.  If  fifteen 
millions  of  taxes,  for  example,  were 
remitted  to  fifteen  millions  of  tax  payers, 
the  relief  to  each  would  not  be  more  than 
three  farthings  a-day.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear  that  employment  was  of  Binch  more 
importance  to  the  labouring  classes  than  a 
diminution  of  taxation.  He  agpreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  that  a 
graduated  Property-tax  would  be  nothings 
more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  confisca* 
tion. 

Mr.  TTaZ/er  said,  that  he  should  obtrade 
himself  on  the  House  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  his  vote  on  this  important  question. 
The  Motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  of  a  nature  totally  different 
from  that  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  last  week — ^was  not  liable  to 
the  same  exceptions,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  undergo  the  same  fate ;  though 
even  that  Motion  died  an  honourable 
death,  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  related — namely,  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  But  that  Motion 
was  general ;  and  on  that  account  was, 
he  thought,  properly  rejected,  as  it  pro- 
posed inquiry  only.  This  Motion  was 
specific,  recommending  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  a  method  of  alleviating 
the  public  distress,  or  at  least  of  abating 
the  public  dissatisfaction.  He  begged 
the  House  to  consider  what  were  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  country  on  the  present  state 
of  taxation.  No  one  imagined  that  the 
taxes  could  be  wholly  relinquished — that 
the  Government  of  the  country  could  be 
carried  on  without  them;  yet  the  cry 
against  taxation  was  universal,  and,  in 
many  respects,  he  thought,  just.  An  hon. 
Baronet  had,  a  few  days  ago,  proposed 
the  abrogation  of  the  Malt-taz ;  he  meant 
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to  have  included  the  tax  on  hope  in  his 
proposition.  The  Assessed-tazes  wefe 
generally  and  earnestly  declaimed  against; 
that  portion  of  them  which  pressed  un- 
fairly on  the  houses  and  windows  of  the 
middle  and  industrious  classes  could  not, 
he  helieved,  be  maintained  much  longer. 
The  duty  on  fire-insurances,  on  soap,  on 
stamps,  on  probates  of  wills,  were  all  ex- 
claimed against  and  execrated,  as  partial, 
oppressive,  and  cruel ;  yet  if  all  these 
were  repealed,  where  would  be  the  revenue 
to  carry  on  the  Government  and  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  ?  It  fol- 
lowed, then,  as  an  incontrovertible  infer- 
ence— as  an  undeniable  logical  conclusion 
— that  if  the  people  of  this  country 
acknowledged,  as  in  common  justice  they 
must,  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  yet  expressed 
theur  abhorrence  of  almost  every  existing 
tax  for  which  revenue  was  raised  as  unjust 
or  impolitic,  that,  in  order  to  give  relief 
and  produce  satisfaction,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  taxation  must  be  changed ;  it  must 
be  fixed  upon  other  objects ;  or  the  burthen 
must  be  so  placed,  after  being  lightened 
as  much  as  possible,  as  to  bear,  in  a  very 
different  ratio  from  the  present,  on  the 
several  classes  of  the  community.  What 
could  be  the  result  of  all  this,  but  that  a 
tax  upon  property — not  upon  industry, 
not  upon  ingenuity  and  talents,  which  were 
the  most  productive  forms  in  which 
industry  displayed  itself — but  that  a 
Property-tax,  fitly  graduated,  should 
supply  the  place  of  all  other  taxes,  against 
which  there  was  so  just  and  general  an 
outcry.  In  speaking  of  a  graduated 
Property-tax,  he  meant  such  as  should  ap- 
ply only  in  the  case  of  smaller  incomes ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  objectionable  to  apply 
the  principle  to  the  case  of  large  fortunes. 
Whoever  in  that  House  was  an  advocate 
for  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  obnoxious 
taxes  which  he  had  just  described — the 
Malt-tax,  the  Assessed-taxes,  or  any  of 
the  remaining  host  of  nameless  taxes  by 
which  the  middle  orders  of  society  were 
oppressed,  and  social  life  disturbed  and 
harassed,  must,  he  should  conceive,  vote 
in  support  of  the  present  Motion ;  or,  by 
opposing  it,  deny  to  the  Government  the 
necessary  means  of  self-preservation.  He 
conceived,  then,  npon  every  ground, 
aflfecting  as  well  the  popularity  of  the 
King's  Government  as  the  character  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament  and  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  constituency  by  which  it  had 


been  elected,  that  the  present  Motion 
ought  to  command  the  assent  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  question  was  one  which  went 
home  to  the  common  sense  of  every  order 
of  men  in  the  nation.  It  was  eminently 
a  practical  subject:  there  was  nothing 
speculative,  nothing  fanciful,  nothing 
Utopian  in  it.  The  people  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  were  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  some  measure  which 
should  conduce  to  their  solid  and  per- 
manent relief;  and  considering  to  what 
little  purpose  two  months  of  the  Session 
had  been  already  expended,  and  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  public  expectation 
had  to  that  hour  been  satisfied,  he  feared 
their  constituents,  if  a  Motion  of  this 
nature  were  rejected,  would  ask  universallv: 
"  Of  what  use  is  your  boasted  Reform  r" 
Mr.  O^Cormell  said,  he  would  vote  for 
this  inquiry.  Adopting  the  sentiment  of 
the  last  speaker,  he  would  say  it  was  in- 
consistent with  common  sense  to  refuse 
inquiry  on  the  grounds  which  had  been 
stated.  The  Motion  did  not  pledge  them 
to  a  Property-tax.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  consider  if  it  was  proper  to  institute 
an  inquiry  whether  the  system  of  taxation 
might  not  be  so  altered  as  to  press  more 
upon  property  and  less  upon  industry. 
The  system  of  taxation  at  present  was 
extremely  unequal.  The  Assessed  Taxes 
pressed  heavier  on  the  poorer  classes  than 
on  the  richer ;  and  the  small  house  in  town 
was  rated  high,  while  the  great  house  in 
the  country  was  assessed  at  a  compara- 
tively low  rate.  The  Stamp-duties  also 
bore  heavier  on  the  lower  classes  than  on 
the  higher ;  and  the  excise  in  general  was 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  Nothing, 
indeed,  was  so  blameable  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple as  the  excise  with  respect  to  im- 
provements in  manufactures.  It  seemed 
in  fact  actually  to  prohibit  improvement, 
by  introducing  into  the  workshop  a  species 
of  tyranny  exercised  by  excise  officers, 
without  whom  the  imposts  could  not  be 
enforced.  It  was  a  domestic  and  legal 
despotism  which  rendered  changes  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  and  of  course 
improvements,  almost  impossible.  The 
Motion  did  not,  of  necessity,  involve  any 
consideration  of  a  Property  or  Income 
tax.  It  was  merely  a  Motion  for  an  in- 
quiry. The  House  had  already  rejected 
a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  distress 
of  the  country;  and  since  no  relief  hitherto 
had  been  promisedj  it  was  at  least  the 
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duty  of  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire.  For  these  reasons  he  should  vote 
for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  did  not  wish  to 
protract  a  debate  which  was  evidently 
drawing  to  a  close.  But  having  been 
pointedly  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Worcester  he  must  state,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject.  He  must  first, 
however,  congratulate  the  House  upon 
the  generosity  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  had  displayed  in  sup- 
porting the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Worcester.  From  the  terms  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  observa- 
tions were  couched  he  could  scarcely  have 
heard  the  proposition,  because  he  said 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Worcester  was  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  distributing  taxation,  without 
having  for  its  object  the  adoption  or  sub- 
stitution of  a  Property-tax.  It  was  plain 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  when 
he  said  that,  could  not  have  heard  the 
Motion  as  it  was  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Worcester,  because  it  con- 
tained not  only  the  terms  which,  the  hon. 
Member  said,  formed  no  part  of  it, — but 
the  substitution  of  a  Property-tax,  for 
those  which  it  was  supposed  bore  more 
immediately  and  oppressively  upon  the 
people  at  large  was  clearly  and  avow- 
edly the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
hon.  mover  himself.  One  of  the  proposi- 
tions, indeed  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  the 
argument  upon  which  it  was  rested,  was 
this — that  whereas  the  Assessed  Taxes 
which  he  proposed  to  remit  were  not  at 
present  paid  by  Ireland— a  Property-tax 
if  adopted,  would  be  paid  by  that  country. 
How  the  hon.  and  learned  Gontlemau 
then  could  suppose  that  in  going  into  the 
proposed  Committee  the  only  consideration 
would  be  how  taxation  might  best  and 
most  advantageously  be  transferred  from 
one  article  of  consumption  to  another,  and 
not  how  a  Property-tax  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Assessed  and  many  other 
taxes  it  was  difficult  to  conceive.  He 
gave  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
benefit  of  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  question,  and  repeated  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  generosity  which 
he  had  exhibited.  But  he  was  anxious  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
specific  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Worcester,  wbichi  however  it  might  have 


been  overlooked  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  was  that  upon  which 
he  rested  his  defence  against  any  charge 
of  inconsistency  that  might  be  brought 
against  him  for  offering  his  opposition  to 
it.  The  hon.  member  for  Worcester  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  speak  in  terms  of 
praise  of  a  motion  which,  two  years  ago, 
he  had  submitted  to  the  House ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  asked  how,  consistently  with 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  oppose  the  Motion. 
The  whole  diflerence  rested  in  this  ;  that, 
whereas  he  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of 
repealing  some  few  taxes  which  be  then 
designated — an  inquiry,  in  fact,  into  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  augmenting 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  upon 
some  articles,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  impost  upon  others;  the  Motion  which 
the  hon.  Member  proposed  was  for  a 
sweeping  repeal  of  taxes,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  17,000,000/.,  and  the  substitu* 
tion  in  their  stead  of  a  tax  upon  property. 
Upon  the  occasion  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded,  it  was  argued 
that  the  result  of  his  motion  must  be  the 
imposition  of  a  Property-tax;  but  he 
expressly  guarded  himself  against  such  a 
result ;  and  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who  was 
opposed  to  a  Property-tax,  agreed  in  the 
Motion,  and  gave  it  his  very  able  support. 
That  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  opposition  which  he  meant  to  give 
to  the  Motion  under  consideration.  But 
there  were  two  other  grounds  upon  which 
he  should  oppose  it.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  refer  a 
j^rcat  question  of  principle,  which  should 
only  be  determined  by  the  whole  House, 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee. 
If  it  were  the  general  opinion  that  it  was 
advisable  to  iniruduce  a  Property-tax  in 
lieu  of  other  taxes,  let  the  principle  be 
fairly  discussed  and  debated  in  the  House; 
let  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
question  be  stated  within  those  walls;  and 
let  any  Gentleman  who  came  down  with 
such  a  proposition  (upon  which  he  would 
ijive  no  opinion  whatever)  let  any  Gentle- 
man at  least  who  came  down  with  such  a 
proposition,  give  the  Houseat  the  same  time 
some  plan  by  which  he  would  wish  to  have 
the  transmutation  made;  and  not  tell  the 
House  as  it  had  been  told  to-night  "impose 
d  Property-tax,  or  an  Income-tax,  which 
you  will|  or  which  you  think  best'-«we  tell 
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you  which  are  the  taxeg  we  wish  to  have 
taken  off,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  tax  which  we  wish 
to  impose."  The  other  ^ound  upon  which 
he  should  oppose  the  Motion  was  this;  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  not  in  the  same  condition  to  re- 
peal taxes  as  at  the  time  the  motion  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  made. 
Since  that  period,  his  noble  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  taken 
off  nearly  the  whole  of  those  taxes,  the 
repeal  of  which  he  then  advocated.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  taxes  which  he  was  anxious  to  see 
repealed,  were  those  upon  hemp,  barilla, 
candles,  glass,  paper,  and  printed  calicoes, 
making  a  total  of  2,814,000/.  Four  of 
these  six  taxes  had  since  been  repealed 
entirely,  and  the  repeal  of  a  fifth,  the  tax 
upon  glass,  was  attempted,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  which  arose,  his  noble 
friend  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project. 
He  said,  then,  with  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  were  no 
longer  the  same,  since  the  greater  number 
of  those  taxes  which  were  specially  desig- 
nated by  him  as  obnoxious,  had  since  been 
removed  from  the  statute-books  of  the 
country.  Coming  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  namely,  the  propriety  of 
substituting  an  Income  or  a  Property-tax 
in  lieu  of  all  those  various  taxes  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  detailed  to  them, 
he  must  say,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
speech  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  more 
cordially  and  more  heartily  concurred, 
than  that  in  which  he  said,  that  although 
great  advantage  might  ultimately  result 
from  a  change  of  taxation,  its  immediate 
effect  must  be  to  produce  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  various  interests  of  the 
country.  Unless,  therefore,  the  strongest 
grounds  were  laid  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  taxation ;  and  except,  after  long 
consideration  and  a  duly  weighing  all  the 
interests  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  undertake  it.  That  a  change,  in 
some  instances,  might  be  carried  into 
effect  with  advantage  no  man  could  doubt, 
but  when  they  came  to  such  an  extensive 
and  general  change  as  that  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  the  effect 
would  be,  to  unhinge  many  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  interests  in  the  country 
at  the  same  time  it  would  utterly  fail  of 
producing  any  of  the  benefits  which  the 


hon.  Member  seemed  to  expect  from  it. 
But  in  stating  this,  he  must  also  ob8erve« 
that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  express 
himself  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  change,  and  the  substitution  of 
Income  or  Property-taxes,  for  those  which 
bore  more  immediately  upon  the  neces- 
saries or  conveniences  of  life.  He  regret- 
ted, however,  that  no  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  upon  this  occasion  had  favoured 
the  Hou«e  with  any  precise  explanation 
of  what  he  intended  oy  a  Property-tax. 
The  hon,  member  for  Worcester  stated 
that  of  the  three  projects  which  he  named 
he  should  prefer  a  graduated  Income-tax, 
pressing  more  immediately  and  more 
heavily  upon  fixed  or  realized  property^ 
than  upon  incomes  derived  from'profei* 
sions.  The  hon.  member  for  Bridport 
laid  down,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  fair 
rule  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  fix 
a  tax  of  this  kind;  but  then  the  hon. 
Member  attached  to  it  the  condition  that 
it  must  be  permanent,  making  it  quite 
evident  that,  in  its  origin,  it  must  be 
unequal  and  unjust;  because  capital  upon 
which  the  tax  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  levied,  would  naturally  be  invested  for 
different  degrees  of  duration.  For  instance, 
some  capital  was  vested  for  ten  years,  to 
be  returned  in  ten  years,  while  other  was 
vested  in  perpetuity.  Of  course,  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  capital  vested  for 
ten  years,  only,  would  be  greater  than 
that  derived  from  capital  vested  in  perpe- 
tuity. To  levy  the  same  tax,  then,  upon 
incomes  derivable  from  property  so  differ- 
ently vested,  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
and  unjust.  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, to  his  utter  astonishment,  had  that 
evening  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
a  graduated  Property-tax.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  he  heard  from  the 
hon,  member  for  Oldham,  his  entire  repu- 
diation of  such  a  scheme ;  and  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  designating 
it  a  **  confiscation  of  property."  In  his 
opinion,  that  was  the  proper  term  to  apply 
to  such  a  tax.  That  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  who  professed  to  be  guided  by 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  should 
have  advocated  a  tax  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  one  of  the  first  objects  of  that 
science — the  accumulation  of  property — 
appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  inconceiv- 
able. The  result  of  his  proposition  would 
be,  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the 
fortunes  of  every  individual  in  the  country, 
and  to  put  a  total  and  complete  stop  to 
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the  accumulation  of  property.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  power  of  the  House  to  do 
that;  but  be  asked  whether  it  could  be 
considered  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent,  to 
adopt  such  a  course?  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham,  whilst  he  decried  the 
scheme  of  a  graduated  Property-tax,  asked 
why  the  House  continued  to  impose  an 
unequal  tax  upon  the  poor  through  the 
medium  of  the  Stamp-duties.  Into  that 
question  he  would  not  at  present  enter ;  but 
it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
this  very  simple  reason  for  the  inequality 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  complained ; 
namely  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ordain 
a  tax  which  they  could  not  by  possibility 
collect.  If  the  House  were  to  endeavour 
to  impose  the  same  rate  of  taxation  upon 
stamps  for  a  large  amount,  as  upon  stamps 
for  a  small  amount,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  but  that  means  of  avoiding 
the  duty  would  very  soon  be  found  out, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  stamps  for  a 
large  amount  would  never  be  used.  If,  in 
the  instance  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  duty 
were  increased  in  proportion  to  the  sum, 
the  cost  of  the  stamp  for  a  bill  drawn 
upon  a  merchant  in  London,  at  a  few 
months*  date,  for  1,000/.,  would  be  some- 
where about  70/.  This  might  have  the 
eficct  of  reducing  exchanges  to  barter, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  operate  to 
relieve  the  poor  from  any  part  of  the  taxes 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pay. 
ThroBghout  the  whole  of  the  discussion 
no  definite  proposition  of  any  kind  what- 
ever had  been  offered  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  tax  to  be  imposed.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  proposed  to  impose 
an  Income-tax  similar  to  the  last,  or  a 
Property-tax,  founded  upon  fixed  and 
permanent  property  alone.  He  should  be 
glad  to  see  any  feasible  plan  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  very  much 
doubted  the  possibility  of  introducing  any 
measure,  taxing  property,  and  not  taxing 
income,  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt 
as  just  and  fair.  He  would  ask  those  who 
were  inclined  for  such  a  tax,  how  they 
would  manage  to  collect  it  upon  that 
species  of  property  which  was  constantly 
transferable  throughout  the  country  ?  But 
he  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
that  part  of  the  question.  He  would 
merely  advert  to  one  other  point  which 
relates  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  and 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  deepest 
importance.  If  a  Property-tax  were  im- 
posed to  the  full  extent  suggested  by  the 


hon.  member  for  Worcester,  namely,  to 
the  extent  of  15,000,000/.,  what  would 
become  of  the  property  of  the  country  ? 
The  proposition  had  been  advocated,  be- 
cause it  would  impose  a  tax  upon  absen- 
tees. But  if  such  a  tax  were  imposed, 
absentees  would  take  their  property  away 
with  them,  and  instead  of  reaching  those 
who  lived  abroad,  their  property  would  be 
transferred  to  some  other  country  where  it 
would  not  be  liable  to  such  an  impost. 
That  the  Property-tax  had  no  such  effect 
during  the  war  was  no  argument,  because 
the  times  were  perfectly  different.  The 
Continent  was  then  closed  to  Enelishmen ; 
but  he  believed,  that,  with  the  desire 
which  now  existed  to  obtain  a  larger  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital  than  could  be  ac* 
quired  in  this  country,  there  was  already 
too  great  a  desire  to  transfer  property 
from  hence,  and  certainly  the  finishing 
stroke  would  be  given  to  the  efTects  of  that 
desire,  if  such  a  tax  as  that  now  proposed 
were  to  be  levied.  In  answer  to  what  had 
been  asserted  of  the  total  absence  of  relief 
from  taxation,  and  of  the  little  that  had 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
and  productive  classes  of  the  kingdom, 
he  would  refer  to  the  taxes  which  had 
been  repealed  since  the  war.  As  nearly 
as  he  could,  he  would  classify  them  into 
two  descriptions :  first,  the  taxes  which 
may  be  considered  as  pressing  upon  pro- 
ductive industry ;  and  second,  those  which 
bear  more  immediately  upon  property.  He 
made  that  distinction  in  obedience  to  the 
expressions  used  in  that  House,  rather 
than  in  conformity  to  his  own  feelings, 
because  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  any 
tax  which  pressed  upon  property,  must,  in 
a  great  degree,  impede  productive  industry. 
He  did  not  believe  in  those  distinctions 
which  were  drawn  ;  because  a  tax  was 
paid  upon  capital  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  therefore  pressed  upon  the  rich 
alone, — or,  because  a  tax  was  paid  upon 
the  article  consumed  by  the  poor  man, 
that  therefore  it  weighed  upon  the  poor 
alone.  He  believed  that  with  a  population 
such  as  that  of  England,  all  taxes  must  ul- 
timately be  paid  by  capital,  and  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist's  stock.  The 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers, 
would  always  depend  upon  the  competi- 
tion of  capital  for  the  employment  of  his 
skill  or  industry  ;  so  that  any  tax  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  press  more  immedi- 
ately upon  the  wages  of  the  poor,  must 
ultimately  be  paid  by  capital,    HoweveTi 
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for  the  sake  of  others,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  he  would  make  the  dis- 
tinction ;  and  that  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  nothing 
whatever  had  been  done  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  burthen  of  taxation,  he 
wished  very  shortly  to  state  what  impostshad 
been  taken  off  since  the  termination  of  the 
war.  The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  wh  ich  had 
been  repealed  since  thewar  wa834, 1 37 ,000/. 
In  that  sum  was  included  the  Property-tax 
the  amount  of  which  was  14,600,000/. 
Since  the  year  1819  or  1820,  there  had 
been  repealed  taxes  on  articles  principally 
consumed  by  the  lower  classes,  or  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance,  on  the  raw  material  and  other 
articles  used  in  manufactures,  no  less  a 
sum  than  16,864,000/.  Those  articles 
had  been  principally  soap,  coffee,  tobacco, 
silk,  windows,  beer^  leather,  candles, 
printed  cotton,  &c.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  when  the  revenue  very 
little  exceeded  the  expenditure,  the  utmost 
caution  ought  to  be  used  on  the  subject. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  at  once  a 
tax  producing  4,500,000/.  he  hoped  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  have  some  little  regard 
for  the  engagements  which  the  country 
had  contracted ;  and  that  they  would  not 
allow  themselves,  in  consequence  of  any 
immediate  call  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  do  anything  which  might 
materially  affect  public  credit;  for  he  was 
persuaded  that  those  constituents  were 
far  too  honest  and  upright  to  entertain  a 
deliberate  wish  to  relieve  themselves  from 
taxation  at  such  a  price.  It  should  be 
always  remembered,  that  all  the  revenue 
of  the  country  except  about  14,000,000/. 
was  engaged  in  a  manner  to  which  the 
public  faith  was  solemnly  pledged.  In 
disposing  of  that  14,000,000/.,  he  trusted 
that  the  Government  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  connected,  had  not  shown 
any  indisposition  to  economise  as  far  as 
was  possible. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  natural  disinclination  of  Gentle- 
men, most  of  whom  were  men  of  large 
property,  to  hear  arguments,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  show  that  property  ought 
to  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  at  present. 
That  feeling  of  dislike  would,  however,  be  a 
lesson  to  the  new  Members  (a  larger  body 
than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment). The  mode  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  had  been  treated 
must  show  them,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  j 


divert  attention  from  the  principle  of  a 
Motion,  by  introducing  a  number  of  on- 
connected  details.  The  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  right  hon.  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although, 
as  usual,  one  of  considerable  ability,  had 
little  bearing  on  the  question  before  the 
House.  In  the  first  place,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  accused  the  hon.  member  for 
Worcester  of  not  sufficiently  defining  his 
notion  of  what  the  proposed  Property- tax 
ought  to  be.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  should  do 
so ;  that  was  a  subject  to  be  considered 
in  the  Committee.  Ministers  pretended 
to  object  to  the  Motion,  because  the  hon. 
member  for  Worcester  had  thrown  out  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  Property-tax ;  but 
every  one  knew,  that  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  merely  proposed  the  repeal  of 
15,000,000/.  of  taxes,  without  suggesting 
the  means  of  providing  a  substitute,  Mi- 
nisters would  have  risen  one  after  an- 
other, held  up  their  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
**  What  a  monstrous  proposition  to  ask  us 
to  repeal  15,000«000/.  of  taxes  without 
finding  a  substitute  !*'  Then,  the  question 
if  taxes  were  to  be  repealed,  and  if  a  sub- 
stitute must  be  found  for  them,  what  was 
that  substitute  to  be?  Ministers  knew 
full  well  that  the  only  substitute  was  a 
Property-tax,  and  yet,  because  that  was 
suggested,  they  said  they  would  negative 
the  Motion.  Ministers,  and  particularly 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had  upon  this 
occasion  assailed  a  Property-tax  most 
vigorously,  because  they  knew  that  they 
were  addressing,  on  that  point  at  least,  a 
partial  audience.  Among  other  arguments 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had 
urged  that  it  would  not  touch  absentees. 
But  if  people  went  away  from  the  country, 
they  must  leave  their  property  behind  them 
subject  to  taxation,  or  they  must  find 
customers  for  it,  who  would  alike  be  sub* 
ject  to  taxation .  As  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  funds,  the  28,000,000/.  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  would  be  taxed,  and  the 
amount  of  that  tax  would  be  the  same^ 
whether  Consols  were  at  sixty  or  at  par. 
Equally  fallacious  was  the  notion  of  absen- 
tees carrying  away  their  property,  unless 
they  could  travel  like  snails  with  their 
houses  on  their  backs.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  had  endeavoured  to  throw  an 
odium  upon  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Worcester,  by  the  use  of  a 
single  word ;  he  had  declared,  that  a  gra- 
duated Property-tax  would  be  a  confisca- 
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tion.  Why,  all  taxes  were,  in  one  sense  of  the 
expression,  a con6scation.  His  (Mr.  Har- 
vey's) notion  of  a  graduated  Property-tax 
was,  not  a' tax  which  would  seize  the  whole 
of  any  property,  but  a  tax  which  would  ap- 
ply with  equal  weight  to  properties  of  un- 
equal amount.  For  instance,  that  if  property 
of  2002.  a-year  were  taxed  two  percent, 
that  property  of  10,000/.  a-year  might 
be  taxed  five  per  cent,  and  property  of 
20,000/.  a-year  twenty  per  cent.  Con- 
fiscation !  Could  there  be  a  more  infamous 
system  of  confiscation  than  that  which,  by 
the  present  system,  was  carrying  on 
against  the  industry  of  the  country  ?  The 
average  wages  of  a  labourer  were  12s.  a- 
week,  or  30/.  a-year.  Of  this  sum  it  had 
been  ascertained,  by  able  calculators,  that 
thirty-three  percent  was  struck  ofFfortaxes 
paid  by  the  labourer  on  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  consumption  ;  in  other  words,  that 
11/.  out  of  30/.  were  taken  from  him.  But 
what  was  the  case  with  a  man  of  30,000/. 
a-year  ?  To  subject  him  to  equal  confis- 
cation, 10,000/.  of  his  income  ought  to  be 
taken  from  him.  But  as  matters  stood, 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  live  on  300/.  a-year, 
and  invest  the  remaining  29,700/.  in  the 
funds,  which  were  protected  from  all  taxa- 
tion. He  would  ask  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex,  and  his  colleague,  if  there  was  any 
subject  in  the  district  which  they  repre- 
sented, on  which  so  intense  an  interest 
was  excited,  as  ou  this  subject  of  a  gra- 
duated Property-tax  ?  Tlie  public  mind 
was  impressed  with  aii  idea  that  there  was 
a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  with  a  generous  wish  to 
relieve  the  industiious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ,  and  yet  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
now  opposed  a  Motion  iur  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  the  present  oppressive  taxation  a 
graduated  Property-tax.  Under  such 
circumstances,  what  relief  could  the  public 
expect  ?  There  were  two  classes  of  indi- 
viduals in  that  House,  both  eager  for  the 
repeal  of  taxation,  but  rivals  with  respect 
to  the  mode  by  which  that  repeal  was  to 
be  effected.  The  Representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  claimed  the  repe.il  of  the 
Malt-tax  ;  while  those  connected  with 
towns  and  manufactures  were  equally 
pressing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed- 
taxes.  But  how  could  either  of  these 
parties  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  made  to  their  constituents,  if  they 
recognized  the  validity  of  tlie  declaration 


made  by  his  Majesty's  GovemmeDt,  that 
they  were  not  prepared  erea  to  sanction 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject?  He  would  adviie 
the  country  Members  to  tell  their  consti- 
tuents at  once  that  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  upon  the  subject,  for  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  take  off  the 
tax  on  malt ;  and  he  would  ad? ite  town 
Members  to  tell  their  constituents  to  be 
quiet,  for  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  not  take  off  the  tax  on  houses  and 
windows,  According  to  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  right  hon.  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hope  that  any  efficient  relief  would 
be  afForded  to  the  people  ;  for  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  truly  stated,  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  on  which  a  diminution 
could  be  effected  was  only  fourteen 
millions.  The  most,  therefore,  that  conld 
be  expected  from  that  source  was  bat  « 
million  or  so,  and  that  would  go  but  little 
way — 6ve  barley  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes  would  go  but  little  way  among  so 
many.  Nothing  conld  be  more  clear  to 
him  than  this,  that,  although  theT  might 
drive  the  matter  off  for  one  Session,  the 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  they 
must  either  diminish  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  or  give  them  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing those  burthens.  '*  But,  (said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman),  how  restless  you 
all  are !  Thirty-four  millions  of  taxes  have 
been  repealed  since  the  war.'*  True;  but 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  recollect  that  the 
pressure  of  taxation  depended,  not  so 
much  upon  its  amount,  as  upon  the  means 
which  the  people  had  to  support  it ;  and 
that  the  people  might  be  better  able  to 
pay  the  larger  taxation  in  1814  than  the 
smaller  taxation  of  the  present  day  ?  Let 
the  House  recollect,  that  if  they  acceded 
to  the  present  Motion  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
taxes,  and  substituting  a  graduated  Pro- 
perty-tax, they  would  do  so  as  free  agents. 
But  would  that  be  the  case  two  or  three 
years  hence  ?  Now  they  might  substitute 
such  a  tax,  then  they  must  do  so.  It  was 
always  the  evil  of  British  legislation  that 
it  came  too  late.  Its  measures  were 
always  adopted  in  hurry  and  alarm;  they 
were  rarely  the  result  of  sober  and  dispas- 
sionate reasoning,  but  were  hatched  Under 
difficulties  and  constraint.  Instead  of  con- 
ceding with  a  good  grace,  the  Legislature 
deferred  concession,  until  it  was  wrung 
from  it  by  necessity  and  violence. 
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Mr.  Hakambe  said,  that  the  object  of 
the  present  Motion  was  not  to  embarrass 
or  inconvenience  Ministers,  and  that  he 
should  vote  for  it,  on  the  general  ground 
that  it  was  expedient  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  No  man  would  be 
pledged  to  the  result  of  the  investigation 
and  it  would  afford  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  substitute  could  be  found 
for  17,000,000/.  of  taxes.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  had  not  declared  himself 
altogether  adverse  to  a  Property-tax  ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  not  expressed  himself  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  an  Income-tax;  and 
this  very  uncertainty  afforded  a  strong 
reason  for  complying  with  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester.  As  the 
Church  property  Bill  had  been  mentioned 
he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  request  hon. 
Members  to  look  very  carefully  into  its 
provisions.  As  he  was  a  new  Member, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  usual  courtesy  of 
the  House,  especially  as  he  was  only  ad- 
verting to  a  topic  already  introduced  by 
others.  It  was  not  to  be  disputed  that 
the  King  was  the  guardian  of  Church 
property.  That  Bill  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  Crown 
as  regarded  Church  property  and  he 
believed  that  many  of  its  advocates  were 
not  aware  that  it  would  establish  what 
was  at  present  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr,  Pease  ihoupcht,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  might  lead  to  some 
desirable  commutation  of  taxes ;  and  if 
the  inquiry  took  place  without  delay,  the 
result  would  possibly  have  an  important 
effect  upon  the  forthcoming  Budget. 
Much  of  the  present  taxation  bore  with 
unjust  and  unnecessary  severity  upon  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  inequality  called 
loudly  for  a  remedy.  For  example  the 
Post-horse-duty  was  unjust,  a  man  who 
hired  a  horse  for  fourteen  days  as  many 
of  the  middle  classes  did,  paid  one  guinea 
duty,  but  a  man  who  hired  a  horse  for 
a  whole  year,  as  many  of  the  rich  did, 
paid  only  the  guinea.  Again,  stones  dug 
from  the  quarry  paid  no  duty,  quarries 
were,  however,  generally  the  property  of 
the  rich,  bricks  were  made  by  the  labour 
of  the  poor  and  they  paid  duty.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  a  clear  and  an 
important  distinction  between  a  Property- 
tax  and  an  Income-tax,  much  in  favour 
of  the  former.  One  threat  advantage  of  a 
Property-tax  would  be,  that  it  could  be 


cheaply  collected ;  for  at  preient  of  the 
16,000,000/.   or   17,000,000/.    imposed, 

not  more  than  perhaps  12,'000,000i/. 
or  13,000,000/.  found  iu  way  into  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Robinson  briefly  replied,  and  the 
House -divided.  Ayes  155:  Noes  221 — 
Majority  66. 
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Paired  off. 
O'Connor,  M.  Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington — Cor- 
rectness OF  THE  Reported  Debates.] 
Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  aa  oppor- 
tunity might  be  conceded  to  him  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  explain  the  language 
respecting  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  ^Seiiv  at  Navarino,  which  had  been 
complained  of  by  the  gallant  Admiral 
opposite.  The  House,  he  took  for  granted, 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  for  the  last 
three  years  he  had  been  without  any 
notification  from  the  gallant  Admiral  that 
he  had  any  the  most  remote  intention 
of  bringing  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  It  had  been, 
however,  brought  before  the  House;  and 
he  felt  it  due,  not  only  to  the  House,  but 
to  the  gallant  Admiral  and  to  himself, 
to  explain  how  the  matter  really  stood ; 
he  likewise  felt  it  was  due  to  all  parties 
that  he  should  postpone  making  that  ex- 
planation until  he  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  it  satisfactory  by 
consulting  all  the  means  of  information 
within  his  reach.  Had  he  made  any  accu- 
sation against  the  gallant  Admiral  under 
the  influence  of  error,  or  if,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts,  he  had  stated  them  to 
the  House  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  un- 
fairness towards  the  gallant  Admiral,  no 
lapse  of  time  should  have  prevented  him 
from  doing  tardy  justice  to  a  party  aggriev- 
ed;   but  in   the  same  proportion   as  he 


should  have  been  anxious  to  repair  % 
wrong,  so  should  he  be  equally  anzioos 
and  prompt  to  defend  and  ? indicate  hit 
own  conduct  when  he  felt  it,  as  he  did  feel 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  unaitail- 
able.  The  gallant  Admiral  had  told  them, 
that  he  purposely  postponed  giving  his 
explanation  on  the  subject  of  Navarino 
until  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  begged  to  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Melville,  the  then  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  moment  he 
saw  a  report  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
speech,  contradicting  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's statement,  with  the  understanding 
that  Lord  Melville  would  communicate 
his  contradiction  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
his  colleague.  He  thought  that  the  most 
delicate  way.  After  that  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  Mr.  William  Peel- 
Sir  Robert  Peel:  What  time  was  that? 
Sir  Edward  Codrington :  I  do  not  now 
exactly  remember  the  exact  time.  My 
impression  is,  that  it  is  not  three  years 
ago ;  but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
gallant  Officer's  statement  last  niffht  was 
not,  that  he  had  communicated  with  Mr. 
William  Peel  on  the  subject  recently.  At 
least,  most  certainly,  that  was  his  own  im- 
pression. Well,  the  gallant  Officer  had  at 
last  brought  forward  his  charge — con- 
fident of  justice  and  redress  from  that 
Reformed  Parliament.  He  could  tell  the 
gallant  Officer  that  he  did  not  appeal 
to  that  Reformed  Parliament  with  more 
confidence  than  he  did.  He  had  not 
solicited  the  attendance  of  a  single  friend ; 
if  any  of  his  friends  chanced  to  be  present, 
it  was  mcrelv  accidental.  He  cared  not  that 
the  tribunal  was  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  addressing  an 
assembly  of  English  Gentlemen  who,  as 
such,  would  be  incapable  of  permitting 
themselves  to  be  for  a  moment  mfluenced 
by  party  or  political  feelings  in  judging  of 
a  question  of  a  personal  nature.  No  re- 
former in  that  House  could  have  a  more 
implicit  reliance  on  its  honour  and  equity. 
The  question  then  was,  not  what. might 
have  appeared  in  some  foreign  newspaper, 
as  the  report  of  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  gallant  Officer's  conduct,  but  whether 
he.  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  did  make  a  statement  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  inconsistent  with  fact, 
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andbearinghardlyuponthegallantOfficer's 
professioDal  conduct.  This  was  the  question 
between  them,  and  in  discussing  it  he 
would  dismiss  all  petty  cavils  respecting 
mere  verbal  expressions.  The  statement 
alluded  to  by  the  gallant  Officer,  was 
made  by  him  on  the  drd  April,  1828, 
very  nearly  five  years  ago.  It  was  on  the 
face  of  it  not  very  easy  for  him  to  re- 
member the  precise  words  uttered  by  him 
on  that  occasion ;  and  he  had  no  other 
means  of  refreshing  his  recollection,  except 
the  contemporary  publications  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament.  He  had  that 
morning  carefully  examined  those  publica- 
tions— indeed  had  taken  more  pains  to 
ascertain  what  he  was  alleged  to  have 
said,  than  on  any  other  occasion  within 
his  remembrance.  Among  the  publications 
which  he  had  consulted,  he  had  referred 
to  two  morning  papers  of  character  and 
influence,  and  whose  politics  were,  more- 
over, uniformly  opposed  to  his  own — 
he  meant  The  Times  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  He  particularly  referred  to 
these  two  journals,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  being  opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
as  that  their  reports  could  not  possibly 
have  been  revised  or  corrected  by  him. 
He  would  refer  also  to  the  report  published 
in  Hansard*s  Parliamentary  Debates, 
which  was  essentially  the  same  as  The 
Times  report,  and  he  would  quote  it  the 
rather  because,  besides  its  agreement  with 
The  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  report, 
from  having  the  advantage  of  more  time 
for  revision  and  collation  with  other  re- 
ports, it  was  the  received  and  authentic 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
Well,  then,  the  question  was,  did  The 
Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  faithfully 
report  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to?  He  would  not  shelter  himself 
behind  any  verbal  inaccuracies  that  might 
be  discovered  in  those  reports,  but  would 
at  once  avow  that  he  was  surprised  at 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  ability  with 
which  they  must  have  reported  what  fell 
from  him.  He  would  abide  by  these  re- 
ports; they  were  honest  and  able;  he  would 
be  responsible  for  every  word  which  they 
represented  him  to  have  spoken.  He  would 
vindicate  them  under  any  circumstances 
and  at  any  place.  The  gallant  Officer  had 
referred  to  another  publication.  He  would 
not  answer  for  that;  if  it  differed  from  those 
reports,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  ad- 
mitted, it  was  incorrect.  The  point  simply 
was,  whether  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  or  was 
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not  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  sentiments 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  Two  other 
parties  were  more  immediately  concerned, 
the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Mr.  Huskisson  ; 
from  both  of  whom  he  had  occasionally 
differed  in  politics,  but  for  both  of  whom 
he  had  ever  entertained  great  respect,  and 
both  were  then  no  more.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  what  was  pass* 
ing  at  the  time,  would  be  enabled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  or  to  the  error 
of  his  statements.  At  an  early  period  Of 
the  Session  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house),  whether  the  gallant  Admiral  was 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for 
the  battle  fought  by  him  at  Navarino  ;  and 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  obliged  to  oppose  the  Motion.  But  he 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  he  opposed 
it  in  a  temper  that  indicated  any  indispo- 
sition on  his  part  to  do  justice  to  the 
gallant  Admiral  P  He  stated  on  that  occa« 
sion,  '  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
'  were  as  willing  as  those  who  might  be 
'  inclined  to  support  the  Motion  of  the 
'  hon.  Gentleman,  to  do  justice  to  the 
'  gallantry  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the ' 
'  late  affair;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not 
'  without  a  hope,  that  the  hon.  Mover,  in-' 

*  stead   of  pressing    the    question    to    a 

*  division,  would  adopt  the  suggjestion  of 

*  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and 

*  take  that  course  which  would,  under  all 
'  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most 

*  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  gallant 

*  Officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistency 

*  of  Padiament,  and,  as  he  believed,   to 

*  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large.'*  He 
placed  his  opposition  to  the  Motion  on 
such  grounds,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster,  declared 
that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  his 
political  opponents,  in  the  perfect  confi* 
dence  that  it  would  confirm  his  statement, 
that,  in  opposing  the  Motion,  he  manifested 
no  temper,  nor  tone,  which  could  warrant 
the  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
hostile  or  illiberal  feeling  towards  the  gal- 
lant Admiral.  But  on  the  drd  of  April, 
1828,  a  question  was  put  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  his  answer  to  which  was 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  gallant  Admiral  last  night 
applied  to  him.     About  that  time  a  report, 
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which  created  a  great  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion,  reached  this  country,  that  the  wreck 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  havingon  board  a  considerable 
number  of  Greek  slaves,  who  were  taken 
to  the  markets  of  the  place  and  sold.  He 
did  not  know  the  exact  period  when  the 
rumour  reached  this  country,  but  the  first 
question  relating  to  the  affair  was  asked 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  that  question 
was  repeated  by  his  gallant  friend  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1828. 
On  referring  to  the  report  of  what  took 
place  on  that  occasion  (and  he  again  de- 
clared that  for  that  report  he  was  in  no 
'  way  responsible,  it  having  been  made  with- 
out reference  to  him,  though  he  felt  him- 
self bound,  in  justice  to  his  own  character, 
and  to  those  now  no  more,  to  abide  by 
its  substance),  he  found  that  the  answer 
given  by  him  to  the  question  of  his  gallant 
friend  was  as  follows: — *  Mr,  Secretary 
'  Peel  said,  he  had  already  stated,  that  in 
'  1825,  and  consequently  long  before  the 

*  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of 

*  Wellington,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  long 

*  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  his 

*  Majesty's  Ministers  had  received  indis- 
'  tinct  intelligence,  that  the  commander 
'  of  the  Egyptian  forces  intended  to  take 

*  away  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  to 

*  serve  in  Egypt ;  and  before  the  treaty  of 
'  the  6th  of  July  was  entered  into,  a  dis- 

*  tinct  and  formal  intimation  was  given  to 

*  Ibrahim  Pacha  that  his  Majesty  would 

*  never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
^  rights  of  war,  or  allow  the  inhabitants  of 

*  the  Morea  to  be  converted  into  slaves  by 

*  force.'*  This  must  be  a  most  correct 
report,  because  it  was  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  debates  in  that  House  were  reported, 
he  was  bound  in  justice  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment that  it  w^s  possible  to  make  a  report 
so  correct  in  substance  as  the  one  he  had 
just  read.  In  consequence  of  the  intima- 
tion that  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Morea  was  to  be  transported  to  Ej;:Ypt, 
orders  were  sent  out  from  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  officer,  who  was 
an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  whose  loss 
his  country,  as  well  as  his  immediate  con- 
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nexions,  must  deeply  deplore-—  he  meant 
Captain  Sir  Frederick  Spencer — wu  de- 
spatched to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  initrue- 
tions  to  notify  to  him,  that  if  he  intended 
to  carry  on  the  war  on  luch  principles, 
England  would  interfere  with  anaral  force 
to  prevent  acts  so  inconsistent  with  the 
usages  of  nations,  and  with  common  hu- 
manity. He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  then  went 
on  to  state — '  that  instructions  had  been 

*  given  to  the  British  Admiral  before  the 

*  battle  took  place,  and  these  instructions 
'  were  consequently  still  in  force,  by  which 
'  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent 
'  any  movement  whatever  of  the  Egyptian 
'  force,  with  this  exception  only,  that  if 

*  an  attempt  were  made  to  remo?e  the 
'  Egyptian  army  from  the  Morea,  every 
'  facility  should  be  afforded  for  the 
'  execution  of  such  an  attempt ;  but  it 
'  was  perfectly  understood  that  the  Egyp- 
Mian  forces  only  were  to  be  removed,  and 
'  that  any  attempt  at  removing  any  por- 
'  tion    of   the   population  of  the  Morea 

*  was  to  be  resisted,'*  Now  let  the  House 
remark  the  proof  he  could  give  of  the  ex- 
traordinary correctness  of  this  report.  He 
had  referred  to  the  instructions  given  by 
Lord  Dudley,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1827,  before  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in 
office,  and  as  Uie  battle  of  Navarino 
took  place  on  Octol)er  20th,  the  instruc- 
tions must  have  been  drawn  up  six  weeks 
before  the  news  of  the  battle  reached 
this  country.  I'hey  ran  thus: — •The 
'  commander  of  the  British  fleet  will  con- 
'  cert  with  the  commanders  of  the  Allied 

*  Powers  the  most  e^  'jtual  mode  of  pre- 

*  venting  any  movr  .     its  by  sea  on  the 

*  part  of  the  Turki^u  or  Egyptian  forces.' 
By  the  same  opportunity,  pursuant  to  the 
protocol  of  the  15th  of  October,  1827, 
under  which  these  instructions  were  also 
sent  out,  this  instruction  was  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Three  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean : — 

The  admiral,  to  whom  the  task  of  watching 
the  port  of  Navarino  shall  be  allotted,  by 
mutual  agreement  betwixt  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  should  be  instructed  to  hold  out,  in 
concert  with  him,  every  inducement  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  son,  to  wiihdraw 
the  Egyptian  ships  and  land  forces  altogether 
from  Greece,  and  to  assure  them  that  crery 
facility  and  protection  will  be  given  for 
their  safe  return  to  Alexandria :  but  he  is,  on 
no  account,  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  for 
allowing  the  ships  to  return  to  Alexandria 
without  the  troops. 
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Secret  inttnictioD.  Annexed  C.  to  the  pro- 
tocol 15th  October. 

It  is  thought  expedient,  not  only  (hat  the 
regular  commerce  of  neutrals ;  that  is,  such  as 
is  not  carried  on  in  order  to  aid  the  belli- 
gerents, should  proceed  uninternipted,  but 
that  interruption  should  be  confined  to 
neutrals  sailing  under  the  convoy  of  Turkish 
ships  of  war. 

Such  were  the  instructions  given  by  Lord 
Dudley,  at  least  a  month  before  the  account 
of  the  battleof  Navarino  reached  this  coun- 
try. Nowjwas  not  the  report  of  his  speech, 
as  far  as  he  had  read  it,  in  exact  con- 
forniity  with  the  facts  which  occurred,  and 
the  instructions  which  were  actually  given? 
He  had  gone  on  in  his  speech  to  say:  *0n 

*  the  28th  of  December,  a  fleet,  consisting 

*  of  forty.five  sail,  arrived  at  Alexandria. 

*  This  fleet  was  the  remnant  of  that  which 

*  had  been  engaged  in  the  action  at  Nava- 
'  rino.     These  vessels  had  on  board  the 

*  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  also 

*  some  women  and  children,  but  what  the 

*  number  of  tliem  was  he  could  not  tell.'* 
The  gallant  Admiral  stated  last  night, 
that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given  counte- 
nance to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  fleet,  by  declaring 
that  16,000  or  18,000  sitves  had  been 
allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  Morea.  Now, 
how  stood  the  facts  ?  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
said,     *  that  official  advice  had  been  re- 

*  ceived — that  he  had  heard  even  7,000 

*  persons — but  certainly  several  thousand 

*  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  had 

*  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  Morea,  put 

*  on  board  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  landed 

*  at  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  pub- 

*  licly  sold  as  slaves  'f  It'  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  been  actuated  by  any  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  gallant  Admiral,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  been  anxious  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  the  slaves  who  were 
stated  to  have  been  tlius  carried  away. 
But  what  were  his  observations  on  this 
point  ?     He  was  reported  to  have  said  : 

*  the  number  of  the  persons  taken  away  he 
'  could  not  tell,  but  that  he  had  seen  an 

*  account,  which  rested  on  tolerable  autho- 
'  rity,  and   that  account  stated  that  the 

*  number  did  not  exceed  600.'J  The  fact 
was,  that  the  accounts  of  the  number  of 
the  Greeks  carried  away  by  the  Turco 
Egyptian  fleet  varied  from  5,000  to  600 ; 
but,  he,  so  far  from  wishing  to  counte- 
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nance  any  exaggerations,  mentioned  the 
very  lowest  account  which  he  had  heard. 
Did  the  gallant  Admiral  remember  the 
interview  he  had  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt^ 
CD  August  6th,  1828,  and  the  report  which 
he  made  in  consequence  of  that  interview  7 
\^SiT Edward  Codrington:  Very  well.]  He 
had  brought  with  him  the  memorandum 
of  that  Conference,  aud  would  read  it  to 
the  House.     It  ran  thus — 

Memorandum  of  a  Conference  held  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1828, 
between  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

The  Admiral  said,  that  the  only  circumstance 
that  might  remove  any  objections  on  the 
part  of  his  Government,  would  be  an  engage* 
mcDt  by  his  Highness  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  towards  obtaining  the  liberty  of  as  many 
Greek  slaves  as  possible— that  his  Highness 
was  aware  how  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in 
England  and  France  on  this  subject,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  deportation  which  took 
place  subsequently  to  tlie  battle  of  Navarino. 

His  Highness  stated  positively  that  not  one 
slave  had  been  made  subsequent  to  that  battle 
— that  1,900  Greeks  were  brought  over;  1,200 
Candiotes — greatest  part  wives  of  officers  and 
soldiers. 

The  Admiral  observed,  that  the  not  having 
prevented  the  return  of  those  ships  containing 
slaves^  was  a  great  cause  of  complaint  against 
him,  so  that  he  must  do  everything  which  he 
could  to  procure  their  release. 

Surely,  the  gallant  Admiral  would,  after 
that,  And  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  be 
countenanced  the  impression  that  thous- 
ands of  slaves  were  received  at  Alexandria. 
He  had  read  nearly  the  whole  of  his  speech 
as  it  was  found  in  Hansardj  except  the 
concluding  paragraph,  which  was  this: 
The  subject  was  one  to  which  Ministers 
had  given  their  best  attention.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 
in  this  country,  instructions  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  British  Admiral,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  very  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  public  service.'*  That 
was  the  whole  of  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  he  had  alluded  to, 
and  he  defied  any  person  to  discover  in  it 
anything  indicating  an  illiberal  spirit  to- 
wards the  gallant  Admiral.  The  gallant 
Oflicer  said,  that  despatches  were  not  sent 
to  him  immediately  after  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  the  reports  of  the  transportation 
of  the  Greek  population  to  Egypt,  [**  Hear" 
from    Sir     Edward    Codrington,]      But 
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of  what  importance  was  it  whether  they 
were  sent  immediately  or  not?  He  had 
then  stated  in  his  place  that  he  was  not 
able  to  give  specific  information ;  but  ad- 
mitting that  he  did  use  the  word  **  imme- 
diately," let  the  House  see  what  period  of 
time  elapsed  before  instructions  on  this 
point  were  conveyed  to  the  gallant  Admiral. 
It  must  be  recollected  by  the  House  that 
no  instructions  could  be  sent  to  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  which  were  not  addressed  to 
the  three  commanders  of  the  combined 
fleet;  and  before  that  could  be  done,  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  a  conference  and 
prepare  a  protocol.  Not  having  the  docu- 
ments at  present  in  his  possession,  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  Egyptian  fleet  sailed 
from  Navarino  on  the  27th  December,  or 
whether  that  was  the  day  on  which  it  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  but  he  found  that 
a  conference  was  held  on  the  12  th  of 
March,  doubtless  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  intimation  of  the  landing  of 
a  portion  of  the  Greek  population  at  Alex- 
andria. At  that  conference  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  Admirals  commanding  the 
combined  squadron  in  the  Levant,  ex- 
pressly referring  to  the  accounts  received 
from  Alexandria,   in   these  words  : — *  In 

*  consequence  of  information  received  from 
'  Alexandria,  that  a  great  number  of  Greek 

*  captives,  among  whom  are  many  women 

*  and  children,  have  been  lately  sent  from 
'  the  Morea  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
'  market  of  Alexandria,  vou  will  hasten 

*  to  announce  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  that  you 

*  have  positive  orders  to  prevent  the  re- 

*  newal  of  such  outrages ;  and  in  case  you 

*  should  find  any  of  their  captives  on  board 
'  the  vessels  that  you  shall  have  occasion 
'  to  visit,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps 

*  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  and  to  send 
'  them  with  safety  to  some  point  of  Greece 
'  not  occupied  by  their  enemies.'  Those 
instructions  were  agreed  to  at  a  Confer- 
ence held  March  12th.  Knowing  the  na- 
ture of  these  instructions,  was  he  not  war- 
ranted in  saying,  on  the  question  being 
asked  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  the  Greek  population  was  being  carried 
away  to  Egypt,  instructions  were  sent  out 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act  ?  He 
had  quoted  the  whole  of  the  speech  made 
by  him  on  the  3rd  of  April ;  but  in  answer 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  '  expressed  a 

*  wish  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to 
'  restore  those  unhappy  people  who  had 

*  been  carried  away  into   slavery  to  the 


'  home  from  which  they  had  been  so  atro- 
'  ciously  removed,'*  and  to  Sir  J.  Mackin^ 
tosh,  who  said  *  that  he  coald  not  doubt 
'  that  the  inquiry  in  which  the  Govern- 
'  ment  was  engaged  referred  to  the  most 
'  convenient  measures  for  restoring  the 
'  unhappy  victims  to  their  country /f  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  stated,  that'  he  was  not 
'  aware  that  it  was  possible  entirely  to  go 
'  that  length.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  instnic- 
'  tions  of  Government  had  been  strictly 
'  complied  with,  the  transportation  of  those 

*  persons  would  have  been  prevented.'^  In 
that  observation  he  alluded  to  the  orders 
issued  before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  re* 
quiring  the  Greek  ports  to  be  blockade, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  ships  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  ports  of  the  Morea 
unless  they  carried  with  them  the  Egyptian 
army.  He  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Palmerston)  whether  theconstruction  which 
he  put  on  these  orders  was  not  the  same 
as  had  been  put  on  them  by  Mr.  Haskis- 
son  and  other  members  of  the  GoFem- 
ment  ?  If  those  orders  had  been  complied 
with,  no  Greek  captives  could  have  been 
carried  away ;  but  did  he  go  out  of  his  way 
to  impute  blame  to  the  gallant  Admiral  ? 
No  man  could  r8ad  the  report  of  his  speech 
without  acknowledging  that,  whilst  he  was 
desirous  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment, he  was  also  anxious  to  do  the 
gallant  Admiral  strict  justice..  He  went 
on  to  state,  that '  no  blame  was  to  be  at- 
'  tached  to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the 

*  physical  powers  and  means  of  which  had 
'  been  cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino ; 
'  but  the  orders,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
'  execute  them  fully,  were  to  prevent  any 

*  movement  of  the  hostile  fleet,  unless  one 
'  which  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eng- 
'  lish  Admiral,  and  of  which  the  object 

*  should  be  to  transport  the  Egyptian  forces 
'  employed  in  the  Morea  back  to  their 
'  own  country.'§  That  was  the  whole  of 
the  statement  which  he  had  made,  and 
thus,  while  vindicating  the  Government 
from  blame,  he  also  said,  that  he  cast  no 
censure  on  the  gallant  Admiral  for  not 
carrying  into  effect  his  instruction,  because 
he  knew  the  physical  powersof  the  fleet  were 
cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino.  The 
gallant  Admiral  last  night  complained  that 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  stated  that  de- 
spatches were  sent  out  to  him  immediately 

*  Hansard  (new  series)  xviii.  1439. 
t  Ibid.  1440. 
t  Ibid.  1441. 
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or  withiii  for^-eight  hoiin  nfter  the  tr^ 
riTolof  the  inteHigeiioe  oT-tlietaBtptrtA? 
tbn  of ,  the  Greek  population  to  Smt 
la  none  of  the  reports  to  whieh  ImImmI 
alloded  did  he  fina  eny  meotiott  of  that 
circumstance.  In  Han$ard^$  ZMoiiihe 
wai  reputed  to  have  said  *  As  the  intelli- 

*  genoe  at  present  stood,  the  extent  of  the 

*  spoliation  that  had  been  committed 
'was   uncertain.     Unfortunately,   those 

*  slaves    had   been   landed    in   Egypt, 

*  and  sold  in  the  public  market.    If  the 

*  ships  which  contained  them  had  been 
'  taken  at  sea,  there  could  have  been  no 
'  difficulty  about  their  disposal,  but  now 
'  they  were  probably  divided,  and  the  pro- 
'  perty  of  pmrate  indWiduals.    At  present 

*  he  would  go  no  further  than  to  repeat, 
'  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 

*  arrival  ofthe  news,  the  most  active  inquiry 

*  had  been  entered  upon  by  Government 
'  as  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 

*  case.    Sufficient  information  had  not  yet 

*  been  received   but  the  investigation  was 

*  going  on.'*  *  The  gallant  Admiral  had 
stated  that  he  read  in  OuHgnamCi  paper, 
that  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  stated,  that 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt, 
of  the  intelligence  a  despatch  was  sent 
out  to  him. 

Sir  Edward  Cddrmgton  obierved  that 
he  saw  the  statement  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament, 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Certainly  ^erever  the 
gallant  Admiral  saw  the  statement,  it  was 
not  in  any  of  the  reports  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  by  which  as  they  were  in  ex- 
act conformity  with  what  he  had  said,  he  was 
ready  to  abide.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  that 
within  three  days  at  most  after  the  arrival 
of  the  news  in  England,  a  despatch  on  the 
subject  was  sent,  not  to  the  gallant  Admi- 
ral opposite,  but  to  Mr.  Barker,  the  British 
resident  at  Constantinople.  That  despatch 
required  immediate  inquiry  into  all  the 
facts,  and  the  utmost  effi>rts  to  procure 
the  release  and  restoration  ofthe  captives. 
These  things  he  knew  to  be  facts,  and  he 
could  not  doubt  them.  When  he  was  asked 
what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Greek  captives,  of  course  be 
replied  by  referring  to  the  communications 
made  to  Mr.  Barker,  by  whom  the  stvps 
were  to  be  taken.  What  was  the  im- 
pression msde  upon  the  House  by  his 
statement  ?  Did  the  House  think  that  he 
had  not  acted  fairly  towards  the  gallant 

*.  Hansard  (new  series)  xviii.  1441, 


Admiral?     He  found  m  the   droMMb 
report  that  the  debate  oonchided  with^A* 
following  observation  of  Shr  Joseph  Yoita^  > 
— -^Sir  Joseph  Yprke  bore  testimony 'Sb: 
the  disabled  state  of  our  vessels  after  the. 
taatdaoClNavaritto^  and  was  happy  to  hear 
tfaat^  whatever  might  have  been  the  causes 
which  M  to  the  rtmoval  of  the  Greek 
captives  fvoihi'  the  Moreay  no  blame  or 
n^ligence  whatevisr  was^imnutable  to  our 
officers  engured  m'  the  gallant  action  of 
Navarino.*^    Thai  was  SMd  by  a  man  who 
felt  the  deepest  intersst  in  die  professionat 
fameof  every  officer  in  the  navy ;  and  iflie 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  done  injustice  10 
any  officer  employed  in  that  enedttkMs 
Sir  Joseph  Tori^e  would  have  Men*  dw 
first  to  condemn  him  for  doing  so.  '  BM 
might  make  <yther  observatkms  on  iMir- 
stt^ect,  but  he  had  mentwned  all  UmI 
was  material.    The  reports  which  he  b«A 
quoted  were  those   of  7%e  Tteet,   di(l- 
Ckromchf  and  HamuatPt  Dobai€$;  dMf 
which  were  most  correct  insobstancot  iM  . 
m  none  of  whieh  dkl  *the  eKpresslbnyte* 
tributed  to  him  by  the  gallant  Admiral  afu 
pear.   He  had  stated  the  authority  upM 
which  he  had  made  those  statements,  and 
the  nature  of  the  construction  putnpontiHl 
instructions  by  one  member  of  wat  OovM^ 
mentwhich  sent  them  out;  he  had  appealed 
to  the  recollection  of  those  present  as  to 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  those  state- 
ments were  made,  and  he  now  asked  that 
House,  whether  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  the  gallant  Admirel  was  founded 
in  fact,  or  had  been  made  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  courtesy?    He  was  sure 
the  gallant  Admiral  would,  upon  consider- 
ation, confess  that  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had 
shown  every  disposition  to  do  him  justioe. 
The  question  was,  whether  he  had  put  a 
correct  construction  on  the  instructions  of 
Government.    If  any  Motion  was  made 
for  the  production  of  the  official  documeitts 
he  would  be  most  ready  to  second  it ;  and 
he  asserted,  that  the  letters  written  by  tl^e 
Admiralty,  by  Lord  Dudley,  and  by  Bfr. 
Huskisson,  would  be  found  in  precise  con- 
formity with  his  present  stateinents.    He 
was  greteftil  to  the  Hbuse  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  If  he 
had  been  conscious  that  he  had  ever  made 
any  observations  which  were  unfair  to  the 
gallant  Admiral,'  the  lapse  of  time  should 
not  have  prevented  him  from  doing  the 
gallant  Admiral  justice  now.     For  the 
speeches  which  might  have  been  attributad 
to  him  m  forrign  newspapen'he.wai 
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not  responsiblei  but  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  stand  by  the  report!  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded.  There  might  be  slight 
variations  in  those  reports,  but  that  did 
not  impeach  their  general  accuracy.  An 
expression  might  not  be  heard,  or  might 
be  misconstrued,  and  yet  the  general 
bearing  of  the  report  might  be  substantially 
accurate  and  correct.  For  instance,  he 
had  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  of  this 
morning,  that  the  gallant  Admiral  had 
said,  that  he  had  made  a  communication 
on  this  subject  to  Lord  Melbourne. 
Now,  the  gallant  Admiral  had  done 
no  such  thing,  nor  did  he  state  that  he  had. 
He  said,  that  he  had  made  a  communica- 
tion to  Lord  Melville.  He  again  repeated, 
that  the  reports  of  the  words  attributed  to 
him  in  1828,  in  the  papers  to  which  he  had 
before  referred,  were  correct;  and  they 
proved  that  he  had  made  no  statement 
that  was  inconsistent  with  facts,  that 
was  inconsistent  with  impartiality,  or  with 
justice  to  the  gallant  Admiral. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he 
felt  totally  unequal  to  make  himself,  by 
mere  eloquence,  be  supported  by  any  party 
inthatHouse.Fortunatelyforhim,theqnes- 
tion  turned  upon  simple  facts  ;  and  if  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  just  stated  had 
been  stated  last  night,  this  present  discus- 
sion would  not  have  occurred.  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had,  at  any  former  time,  been 
kind  enough  to  say  as  much  in  answer  to 
his  application  for  redress,  as  he  had  said 
that  evening,  the  House  would  never  have 
heard  any  complaint  from  him.  Situated 
as  he  was  when  the  speeches  alluded  to 
were  made — filling  a  station  in  which,  if 
he  acted  contrary  to  orders,  the  deepest 
sensation  would  have  been  excited  through- 
out this  country  and  throughout  Europe  — 
he  then  and  now  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  matter  completely  cleared  up. 
He  had  never  mentioned  such  a  number  as 
16,000  Greek  slaves — this  was  only  the 
number  supposed  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson ; 
nor  had  he  ever  said,  that  the  report  in 
Oalignani's  paper  was  to  be  relied  on. 
The  reason  he  alluded  to  the  report  of  that 
paper  was,  that  it  was  the  first  that 
reached  him — as  it  is  the  first  that  circu- 
lates on  the  Continent  containing  English 
reports ;  and,  having  seen  it  first,  he 
thought  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
contradict  the  report  in  it,  **  that  he  had 
disobeyed  his  orders,  and  that  full  power 
was  given  him  to  prevent  the  transmission 
to  Egypt  of  Greek  slaves."  When  be  first 


saw  the  report  in  Galignanij  thinking  it 
important  that  he  should  not  be  Bupposed 
to  have  had  the  power  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  Greek  slaves  to  ^^ypt^ 
and  not  to  have  exercised  it,  he  wrote  to 
the  Admiralty,  saying,  that  if  it  wms  in- 
tended that  he  should  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  Greek  slaves,  he  ought  to 
receive  orders  to  that  effect,  and  that  he 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.  Now,  he  never  had  re- 
ceived such  orders  during  all  the  time  that 
he  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  be  bad 
written  expressly  for  them.  Whilst  there 
he  had  contrived  to  arrange  a  treaty  with 
Mohammed  Ali,  which  Colonel  Cradock, 
after  using  all  the  influence  of  this  Govern- 
ment, had  not  been  able  to  effect.  During 
the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  he  had  used 
all  the  address  in  his  power  to  get  the 
Pacha  to  give  up  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
carried  from  Greece.  He  had  even  agreed 
that  the  Egyptians  should  remain  in  poe- 
session  of  the  forts  of  the  Morea,  whtffi 
their  army  evacuated  that  country,  know- 
ing, that  it  would  be  safer  for  us  to  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  in 
those  of  the  Greeks.  He  had,  however, 
strenuously  resisted  giving  up  to  them 
the  fort  of  Navarino.  *'  Then,"  said  the 
Pacha,  **  there  is  an  end  of  ail  the  mat- 
ter." He  (Sir  Edward  Codrington)  then 
said  to  the  Pacha  :  *'  There  is  one  thing 
which  will  justify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  England  for  leaving  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Navarino."  "  What 
is  that?"  said  the  Pacha,  with  great 
anxiety.  '*  Give  me  up  all  the  Greek  slaves 
which  you  have  brought  into  Egypt.* 
**  The  thin^  shall  be  done,"  said  the 
Pacha ;  "  Til  give  you  up  every  one  of 
them  directly."  Having  got  possession  of 
these  Greek  slaves,  he  went  to  the  British 
Consul  and  said  to  him  :  "  Hire  a  vessel  to 
transport  these  slaves  to  Greece,  for  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  authority  to 
do  so  from  the  Government  at  home." 
The  House  would  be  surprised  at  hearing 
the  answer  which  he  received  from  the 
Consul.  The  Consul  said  :  "  I  have  not 
authoritv  from  the  British  Government  to 
spend  a  single  farthing  in  the  restoration 
of  these  Greek  slaves  to  their  country.'* 
He  could  not  express  the  astonishment 
which  overwhelmed  him  on  receiving  this 
intelligence.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  it,  he  said  to  the  Consul,  "  Hire  a 
ship  for  them  at  all  events,  and  if  the 
Government  does  not  pay  joa  fisr  it|  I 


fifts  a»Jto<»<€Miif»i»  :  fMiwa  W)  eth^hmin^^mhmt^  tiu 


will.^  H«ivoiildiiote6iilibit#tftiiltrilM^ 
to  thd  tipkt  B0tl.  BttnHMt  fPOMli  IvMok' k# 
ntid  0IIC6  u6Bwd»  H#  wMud  tot  li#  iAj 
ikiiuk  d6Wii  towotdi^eiM  ifteblMittilfltM 
thtittiy  when  h^  Mtfted  that  be  did  Mlhi- 
tend  t0  ttfter  them  t  but  when  be  taw  dH^ 
settatlofis  ttttribated  to  the  right  bod* 
OetitliNnAti  which  were  derogatory  to  hie 
(Sir  Edward  Codrington^i)  character,  be 
felt  it  hit  duty  to  Aotice  them.  It  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  bin  owo  character  to 
notice  them,  considering  the  aituation 
which  he  then  filled ;  for  he  bad  to  retain 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  two  squad* 
ronsy  which  were  combined  wttb  bis  own ; 
he  had  to  keep  np  a  moral  inflnenco  orer 
the  Greeks,  and  he  had  also  to  exeitrise  a 
moral  power  over  ^e  Turks^^that  power 
which  at  last  enabled  him  to  make  with 
thetn  a  tfeaty,  i^hwb  all  the  iofloence  of 
QoveMndenty  prevlonslj  excised,  bad 
fklled  in  persnadlng  tbem  to  make.  It 
was  under  this  feeling  that  he  wrote  bis 
letter  of  the  4th  of  April.  He  bernd  to 
state  distinctly,  that  he  bad  no  oraers  to 
preTcnt  the  transportatton  of  Greek  slates 
from  tbe  Morea  to  Bgyptt  on  the  eon* 
trary,  be  was  bound  by  his  orders  to  en^^. 
couiage  the  passage  of  ships  from  tbe 
Morea  to  Egypt,  but  to  preinuit  their  pas- 
sage from  Egypt  to  tbe  Morea.  If  ha  had 
met  at  sea  the  Egyptian  fleet  steering  for 
Egypt,  he  should  hare  conveyed  and  as- 
sisted them  to  Alexandria;  for  such  con- 
duct would  have  been  consistent  with  his 
orders.  If  he  had  insisted  upon  examin- 
ing into  the  contents  of  their  vessels,  he 
should  have  brought  about  that  very  col- 
lision which  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
The  gallant  Admiral  read  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Croker  when  he  first 
saw  the  observations  in  GaUgnam^  com- 
menting on  them,  and  explaining  tbe 
transaction  referred  to ;  but  m  that  letter 
Mr.  Huskisson's  name  was  mentioned^ 
and  not  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  gallant  Admiral  also  complained 
that  he  had  never  received  any  answer 
to  this  letter.  He  likewise  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Goderich  had  rectified  in  tbe  House  o^ 
Lords  the  enoneous  impressions  which  had 
gone  abroad  respecting  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  on  taking  the  command  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  begged  to  inform 
the  House,  that  in  the  interval  between  Sir 
Harry  Neale's  receiving  bis  orders,  and  his 
(Sir  Edward  Codrington's)  succeeding  to 

that  officer's  commmA^  Mt  ton  lbi«l 


90»000  Greek  slaves  wasa  OfrnVf  ipMin 
tbo  Astatio  markeU.  If  orders  AM  Jwn 
taaed  lo  ptevent  tbe  txBMiafmt^lm^ 
tlM  Greeks  as  slaves  from  Uieir  ebM- 

2,  why  bad  this  taken  place?  Aid 
f^  hMtriti§  taken  plaoe,  was  it  not 
iaquiiod  Mlof  He  was  quite  sura  that 
no  tnuMpOfftatkui  of  Greek  slaves  bad 
tilkeli  plaoa  whOst  the  British  fleet  waa 
under  bia  coflsmaad.  Ho  must  also  infonii 
tbe  House,  that  wpon  gettbff  niO  answer  to 
bis  letter  from  Mr.  Crwer,  he  had»  upon 
bis  return  to  Baglaady  mde  a  point  of 
goioe  to  Lord  Mdville^  then  First  Lordjof 
tbe  Admiralty^  and  of  4eoamlaining  of  the 
unjust  imputatk>oa  wbidi  woQotimmant 
had  cast  upon  bim.  Lord  Melville  bad  mfcr* 
red  to  a  eopy  of  tbe  Parliamentary  Dabatea 
wbicb  werein  tbe  Admiralty.  What  dchalsa 
they  wera  he  could  not  say,  but  in  thoke 
debates  be  saw  expcesswna  attributed  lo 
the  rig^t  boa.  Banmet  wbwb  be  thought 
that  be  bad  a  right  to  complain  of.  Hn 
saki  so  to  Lord  Melvilloy  and  dasivad  Lmu 
Melfille  to  mention  tbi  anigeci  to  Ae 
right  bon.  Gentleman.  ^ 

Sir  J!iob$rt  Peel :  Lord  Mdviik  nMor 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Edward  CadrimgUm  bad  not  m^ 
that  Lord  Melvaie  had  spoken  to  tbe  right 
bon.  Gentleman ;  ha  only  thoughtit  strange 
that  Lord  Melville  bad  not.  Some  time 
afterwards  be  met  Mr.  William  Peel,  and 
told  him,  that  he  (Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton)  thought,  that  his  brother  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  made  statements  in  Parliament 
injurious  to  his  character,  and  requested 
him  to  get  that  injurious  statement  set 
right.  Still,  however,  nothing  was  done, 
if  he  had  been  wanting  in  courtesy  to  the 
right  bon.  Baronet  yesterday  in  bringing 
this  question  so  unexpectedly  forward^  he 
was  unintentionally  so,  and  tendered  his 
apotogy  for  it  to  tbe  House.  He  was  de*^ 
sirous  to  preserve  courtesy  to  all  men; 
and  if  the  right  bon.  Baronet  would,  aa  a 
fiivoor,  accept  from  him  tbe  copy  of  a  little 
work  which  he  had  published  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  which  contained  no  remarks,  but 
only  public  documents,  he  would  see,  from 
tbe  nature  of  Lord  Dttdle/s  letter,  which 
he  read,  that  he  had  not,  in  any  degree* 
transgressed  his  orders.  The  right  bon. 
Baronet  might  think  bim  too  sore  upon  this 
point ;  but  be  trusted  that  tbe  right  bon. 
Baronet  would  consider  the  treatment 
which  he  bad  met  with.  He  had  been 
superseded  from  bis  command  without  a 

CooiVCNitiali  whta  the  bmo  AnH  of 
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being  superseded  was  a  severe  reflection 
upon  him.  He  knew  that  a  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  country  had  occasioned  him 
to  be  superseded.  That  he  could  under- 
stand ;  but  he  could  not  understand  why 
he  should  have  been  represented  as  not 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  He 
would  fearlessly  assert,  that  neither  in 
spirit  nor  in  letter  had  he  ever  disobeyed 
any  orders  which  he  had  received  as  an 
officer.  So  far  was  he  from  bearing  any 
ill-will  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he 
would  conclude  as  he  began,  by  declaring, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  at  any 
previous  time  said  what  he  had  that  night 
said,  he  should  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  had  now  stated  he 
had  not  had  any  intention  of  making  any 
personal  remarks  upon  him,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intention  than  to  have  said  anything  that 
was  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  hon. 
Admiral.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  ob. 
serve  in  his  own^stification,  that  the  hon. 
Admiral  had  made  use  of  very  strong  ex- 
pressions, which,  together  with  the  unex- 
pected call  made  on  him  last  night  for  an 
explanation,  had  made  him  reply,  perhaps, 
rather  warmly.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the 
instructions  that  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
hon.  Admiral,  which  was  the  only  point  at 
issue.  He  should  now  only  add,  that  if, 
two  days  ago,  the  hon.  Admiral  had  placed 
in  his  hands  the  book  now  referred  to,  and 
had  asked  him  whether  he  had  made  a 
statement  with  any  intention  of  casting 
blame  upon  him,  the  gallant  Admiral 
surely  could  not  doubt  that  he  should 
have  at  once  denied  any  intention  of 
giving  pain  to  the  hon.  Admiral.  What- 
ever he  had  said  was  the  result  of  the 
hasty  attack  that  had  been  made  upon 
him.  The  hon.  Admiral  had  asked  him 
to  read  a  certain  pamphlet;  in  return,  he 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  intreat  the  hon. 
Admiral  to  read  that  which,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  so,  was  an  authentic  account  of 
what  he  had  stated  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  He  should  only  add  now,  that 
he  had  not  any  recollection  whatever  of 
Lord  Melville  having  made  any  communi- 
cation to  him  on  this  subject. 

Viscount  P aimer ston  was  unwilling  to 
prolong  unnecessarily  a  conversation 
which  had  ended  in  a  manner  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the    House;  but   having    been 


appealed  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  having  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the 
Cabinet  at  the  time  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  transportation  of  the  Greeks  as 
slaves  to  Egypt,  he  felt  it  to  be  due  to  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject.     He  must  confirm  the  asser- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  what  he 
had  said  as  the  representative    of   the 
Government  about  a  transaction  which 
did  not  properly  fall  within  his  department 
was  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Gro- 
vernment.     He  thought  that  the  explana* 
tion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  must  have 
satisfied  the  gallant  Officer  that  nothing 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  was 
intended  to  impute  blame  to  the  gallant 
Admiral.     He  was  bound   to  say,    that 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  5,000  persons,  according  to  some 
accounts,  and  of  600  according  to  others, 
as  slaves  from   Greece,  it  produced    a 
painful  sensation  upon  every  member  of 
the   Government,    and    especially   upon 
himself.     No  time  was  lost  in  entering 
into  an  investigation  of  the  subject.     He 
had  not  looked  at  the  documents  recently, 
but  he  should   have   thought   that    the 
despatch  sent  off  to  Mr.  Barker  had  been 
sent  off  even  earlier  than   his  right  hon. 
friend  had   stated.     Feeling  anxious   to 
know  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  he  had,  at 
the  close  of  the  Session^  when  he  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  sent  a  note 
to  his   right   hon.  friend   to  inform  him 
that  he  should,  the  next  day,  put  to  him  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  certain  questions 
respecting  it,  and  the  consequence  of  that 
note  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  com- 
municated to  him  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Barker.     He  must  also  corroborate   his 
right  hon.  friend*s  statement  on  another 
point.     It   was  true,    as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  a  misconstruction 
seemed  to  exist  as  to  the  instructions  sent 
to  the  gallant  OflBcer,  for  the  then  Govern- 
ment had  thought  that  a  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  the  instructions  would  authorize  the 
gallant   Admiral   in    intercepting     these 
slaves,  if  the  state  of  his  fleet  had  enabled 
him  so  to  do.     It  seemed  that  the  hon. 
Admiral  read  his  instructions  differently. 
He  would  not  say  which  opinion  was  the 
correct  one ;  he  would  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  on  that  subject ;  but  he  was  ready 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that,  in  whatever  was  then  said, 
no  blame  was  meant  to  be  cut  upon  the 
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hon.  and  gallant  Admiral,  though  the 
impression  of  the  Government  certainly 
was,  that  if  his  fleet  was  in  a  state  to  keep 
the  sea,  he  was  authorised  to  intercept 
the  transportation  of  these  slaves.  The 
instructions  had  been  drawn  out  by  Lord 
Dudley,  in  concert  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  two  powers.  He 
repeated  that  no  blame  had  been  intended 
to  be  cast  upon  the  hon.  Admiral,  and  the 
inquiry  was  only  instituted  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  if 
what  had  been  attributed  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  or  what  he  had  said,  were 
ten  times  as  strong,  the  moment  he  heard 
him  deny  that  he  had  any  intention  to 
cast  any  blame  on  him  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  reports  to  which  he  had 
referred.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
had  not  pointed  out  to  him  the  observa- 
tions of  which  he  complained  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament, 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  he  would 
hand  the  report  to  him. 


HOUSE     OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1833. 

MiivuTBS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Covkntrt, 
from  Worcester;  and  by  a  Noble  Lord,  fyom  Kidder- 
minster,— against  the  Beer  Act — By  a  Noblb  LoitDf  fhnn 
Stratford-upon'Avon,  for  the  Better  Observanoe  of  the 

Sabbath. 
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IIOUSK   OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1833. 

MtNt7TBS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Charlss 
Grant,  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East-India  Company  and  the  Boanl  of  Con- 
trol respecting  the  East-India  Charter. — On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Spring  Ricb,  a  Copy  of  the  I'roceedings  of  the 
Bombay  Government  connected  with  the  Report  of  Mr. 
CHAPLIN,  late  Commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  in  the  Case 
of  Narroba  Govind  Outia.— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Robbrt 
GoRi>oN,  a  Copy  of  the  Warrant  of  Appointment  of  Lord 
Dunglass  to  be  Chamberlain  of  Etthde  Forest:  also  a 
Statement  of  the  Revenue  he  collects,  and  of  the  Salary 
he  receives :  also  a  Copy  of  the  Warrant  appointing  I^otd 
MxLviLLB  to  the  Office  of  Privy  Seal  in  Scotland,  with 
the  Salary  and  Emoluments  of  the  same :  also  a  Copy  of 
the  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  the  Office  of  Director  of 
Chancery  in  Scotland,  with  the  Emoluments  of  the  same, 
and  from  what  sources  derived. 

Bills.  Read  a  second  time : — On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Jamrs 
Graham,  Marine  Mutiny;  Trial  of  Offences  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Murray,  from  Leith  and 
Edinburgh,  to  substitute  Simple  Assertions  for  Oaths  in 
all  Cases  where  hitherto  an  Oath  has  been  required  by 
Law ;  and  from  the  same,  for  allowing  Sugar  to  be  Im- 
ported ,  to  be  refined  for  Exportation.-  By  Mr.  Oijpii ant, 
ftom  PerU),  for  E<;tablishing  District  Courts  in  Scotland; 
and  fh)m  Perth,  Kilmorc,  and  Urquhart,  against  tiie  pre- 
sent System  of  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland.— By  Mr. 
C&AT,  from  Poplafj  10  fiivour  of  the  Factories  RcgtUatioo 


BUL — By  Sir  Richard  Simboh,  from  Carislirooke  and 
BTRdfaig;  by  Mr.  TBNNTSoir,  from  Lambeth;  fay  Mr. 
Richabd  Oswald,  Mr.  Gbobob  Etans.  and  Mr. 
Dahibl  Gaskbll,  from  a  Number  of  Vtaem,  agilwt 
the  DifturbBDcet  (Ireland)  BilL— By  Blr.  CBABUtsCATny- 
Diav,  from  Ryet  by  Mr.  Murray,  flfom  South  ShMda; 
fay  Mr*  Richabd  Oiwald,  Mr.  Cbildbrs,  Lord  Mon> 
FBTB,  Mr.  Bbiostbicb,  Mr.  Pbnoabvbs,  and  Mr. 
Iboham,  fkom  a  great  Number  of  PIaoBi,--«gaiiitt  Slavery. 
By  Mr.  Stbwabt  Mackbitkib,  Mr.  W.  Brooobam,  Mr. 
R.  Oswald,  Mr.  Wilbbabam,  Colonel  Pbbcbtal, 
Lord  MoBFBTB,  Dr.  LcsBiNOTOir,  Mr.  Bbiostbicb,  Sir 
Edwabd  Khatchbull,  Sir  Rtcbabd  Vtvtab,  Lord 
RoBBRT  Manbbbs,  Mr.  Oupbant,  Mr.  Jambs 
Brouobak,  and  Mr.  Chablbs  Gbant,  also  fhnn  a  great 
Number  of  Places, — fbr  the  Better  Observance  of  tfie 
Sabbath. — By  Mr.  Hodobs,  fkom  Harwich;  Mr.  Jambs 
Brougham,  from  Kendall;  and  Mr.  Pbtbb,  from  Saltash, 
— for  granting  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Corparate  Towns  the 
Privilege  of  Electing  thdr  own  Magistrates  and  MnniciiMl 
.Officers.— By  Mr.  Hodobs,  from  Crsnbnxdt;  by  Dr. 
LusRiNOTOH,  flnm  St.  Paurs,  Shadwdl,  and  St.  GeotgeX 
Middlesex;  and  by  Mr.  William  Bbouobam,  from 
Christ  Church,  Surrey, — for  a  Repeal  of  tfie  Assnsed 
Taxes. — By  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  from  CmnnodE,  flvan 
Entire  Separation  between  Church  laad  State,  and  fbr  a  Ra> 
peal  of  the  Com  Laws;  fhnn  Irvine,  fbr  aBoard  of  Trade, 
and  ftnr  Relief;  and  from  the  Keith  Agricultural  P(41tieal 
Union,  fbr  the  Abolition  of  all  Sinecure  Offices  in  Churdi 
and  State.— By  Mr.  G.  W.  Wood,  from  Blatchingwortb 
and  Calderbroo,k  for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  and  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  fhnn  die  same  Plaee,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Taxes  oo  Malt,  Hops,  and  Soap,  and  fbr  a 
Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  Vote  by  BaDot,  and  for 
a  Removal  of  all  Grievances  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  sut|}ect;  and  fhnn  Toxteth,  Ashton-undcr-Lyne, 
Staley  Bridge,  and  Dukenfield,  for  a  Removal  of  all  Disit- 
bilities  to  which  the  Jews  are  liable. — By  Colonel  Baiub, 
from  Elphin  and  other  Places,  against  the  Churdi  of  Ire- 
land BilL — ^By  Mr.  Lambbrt,  fhnn  five  Places  in  Irdsnd, 
against  Tithes. — ^By  Mr.  Lambbbt,  and  Mr.  MoB«Air 
O'Conhxll,  fhnn  Tacuimhane,  and  the  Barony  of  Gallen, 
for  Vote  by  Ballot ;  and  from  several  Places, — for  a  Ra> 
peal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. — By  Sir  Richabd  Vrrr  an, 
fh>m  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Bristol,  and  from 
Penzance,  against  the  Irish  Church  Bill ;  and  fhnn  Veryan, 
Cornwall,  against  Tithes,  and  the  most  Oppressive  of  the 
Taxes. — By  Lord  Morpkth,  fttnn  Stansficld,  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  for  Vote  by  Ballot ;  and  f^om 
the  same  Place,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 
— By  Sir  Richabd  Vtyyah,  fhnn  Bristol,  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Soap. — By  Sir  Edwabd  Knatcbbull* 
from  the  Western  Division  of  the  County  of  Kent,  against 
the  Sale  of  Beer  Act,-~By  Mr.  Spring  Ricb,  from  Kil- 
kenny, for  Speedily  passing  the  Disturbsnoes  (Irdand) 
Bill. 

Metropolitan  Police.]  Mr.  William 
Brougham  presented  a  Petition  from 
Christ  Church,  Surrey,  against  the  New 
Police  Act.  He  said,  that  he  was  sorry 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  ihe  Home  Department,  was  prevented 
from  taking  his  place  that  morning  in  con- 
sequence of  illness.  He  had  been  re- 
quested by  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  defer 
presenting  the  last  petition  ;  but  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
House,  he  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  another  opportunity,  he  had  declined 
acceding  to  the  request.  The  petitioners 
complained  that  the  New  Police  Act  re- 
pealed the  Act  of  George  3rd,  which  gave 
them  power  to  appoint  their  owq  watch ; 
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and  that  the  force  which  was  now  estab- 
lithed  was  not  to  efiective  as  the  old  one, 
while  the  cost  was  nearly  doubled ;  the 
parish  hating  been  watched  under  the  old 
system  at  the  cost  of  1,100/.,  while  they 
were  now  obliged  to  pay  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  2,100/.  He  agreed  with 
the  petitioners  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
persons  who  paid  the  money  had  a  right 
to  be  satisfied  that  thev  were  called  on  for 

m 

no  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  the 
burthen  which  the  new  establishment  had 
entailed  on  the  districts  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  into  practice.  In  last  Ses- 
sion, an  hon.  Member  proposed  that  the 
subject  generally  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  If  such  a  Motion 
were  now  brought  forward  by  any  hon. 
Member,  he  would  most  willingly  give  it  his 
support.  Such  an  inquiry,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  attended  with  many  benefits,  for 
at  the  present  time,  the  new  police  in  some 
districts  was  in  such  bad  odour  with  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  men  scarcely  dared 
appear  on  any  public  occasion.  One  in- 
stance he  could  state  on  his  own  know- 
ledge. At  the  last  election  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  130/.  for  Special  Cqnstables, 
and  that  in  a  district  which  was  supposed 
to  be  effectively  watched  by  the  new 
police ;  and  the  High  Bailiff' of  Southwark 
gave  as  his  reason  for  having  such  a  force, 
that  he  had  received  notice,  that  if  the  new 
police  were  allowed  to  appear  during  the 
election,  the  peace  of  the  borough  would 
be  very  much  endangered.  Such  were  the 
complaints  made  by  his  constituents,  and 
such  had  been  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  as  felt  by  himself. 

Mr.  Wilks  had  had  many  applications 
made  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
police,  both  in  the  last  Session  and  the 
present.  He  was  one  who  much  opposed 
the  introduction  of  such  a  force  ;  but  the 
Bill  having  been  passed,  he  was  willing 
that  the  system  should  have  a  full  and 
fair  trial.  Nearly  all  the  information  that 
could  be  got  by  a  Select  Committee  was 
already  before  the  House  by  the  papers 
that  were  laid  on  the  Table  every  year. 
If,  in  those  papers,  a  statement  was  made 
of  the  pay  to  the  several  grades  of  the 
men  employed,  and  the  expense  incurred 
for  clothing,  the  House  would  have  every 
information  before  them  they  could  wisfi 
on  the  subject.  The  only  fault  that  he 
could  find  with  the  police  was,  that  on 
many  occaBions,  when  they  were  most 
.wanted,  there  was  a  difficnity  in  finding 


them.    However,  80  long  as  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  manner  they  had 
hitherto  done,  they  ought  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  public. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Presentation  of  Petitions.]  Mr. 
George  Wood  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  list  on 
which  hon.  Members  put  down  their  names 
to  be  called  on  to  present  petitions.  He 
had  put  down  his  name  on  that  list  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session, 
and  it  was  not  until  this  day  that  it  had 
come  to  his  turn  to  present  his  petitions; 
and  that  must  be  his  excuse  to  his  con* 
stituents  for  not  having  performed  his 
duty  earlier.  On  looking  over  the  list, 
the  other  day,  he  found  many  hundred 
names  down,  so  that  he  stood  but  very 
little  chance  of  having  another  opportu- 
nity for  some  time  to  come ;  but  what  he 
most  complained  of  was,  that  some  boo. 
Members'  names  occurred  more  than  once 
in  that  list;  nay,  more,  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber's name  occurred  no  less  than  eieht 
times.  Now,  he  apprehended  that  sucn  a 
course  was  dealing  most  unfairly  by  other 
hon.  Members  and  their  constituents; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
adopt  some  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Speaker  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  feel  itself  under  an  obligation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  having  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  He,  however,  con- 
sidered that  it  arose  from  some  oversight  on 
the  part  of  hon.  Members,  without  once 
considering  what  course  justice  required 
to  be  pursued.  The  names  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers mieht  appear  more  than  once  on  the 
list,  without  incorrectness;  but  that  one 
name  should  be  repeated  eight  times  was 
manifestly  an  abuse  of  the  plan  which 
had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  thought  the  plan  now  in 
operation  most  objectionable.  He  had 
not  been  called  upon  by  the  Speaker  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  his  petitions  had  accumulated  to 
the  number  of  fifty-six.  He  had  attended 
day  after  day,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
present  his  petitions,  but  was  always  disap- 
pointed. He  considered  that  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  would  be — to  have  an 
alphabetical  list  made  out,  and  call  upon 
hon.  Members  in  that  order;  that  would 
put  an  end  entirely  to  all  confusion. 

Mr.  ^ringRice  considered  that  the  plan 

proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  (Ndttim 
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was  liable  to  this  objection— that  hon. 
Membersy  whose  names  might  begin  with 
A,  B,  or  C,  might  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  to  the  total  exclusion  of  those  whose 
names  unfortunately  began  with  X,  Y  or  Z. 

Character  of  Petitioners  — 
Wakefield.]  Mr.  Daniel  Gaskell  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield, 
against  the  Irish  Disturbances  Bill.  As  he 
had  opposed  the  first  and  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  he  cordially  concurred  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Lord  Moi-peth  said,  it  was  always  irk- 
some to  reflect  upon  petitions,  as  it  usu- 
ally led  only  to  recrimination.  With 
respect  to  the  petition  just  presented,  he 
had  no  objection  to  make  to  it — it  had 
been  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  duly 
convened  and  regularly  held ;  but  a  pro- 
test against  it  had  been  put  into  his  hand 
— it  was  not  a  petition,  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  lay  it  on  the  Table.  The  pro- 
test was  signed  by  many  persons  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  mercantile  character  in  the  borough 
of  Wakefield,  and  they  had  requested  him 
to  make  all  the  use  of  it  in  his  power. 
By  this  protest  they  stated,  that  so  far 
from  concurring  with  the  petitioners,  in 
their  opinion,  unless  the  outrages  which 
had  been  committed  in  Ireland  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  passing  of  this  or  some 
efficient  Bill,  the  Ministry  would  be  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  all  the  con» 
sequences  of  a  weak  and  inefficient  Go- 
vernment would  be  entailed  on  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Cobbett  would  read  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  at  Wakefield,  relating  to  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  respecting  the 
petition  and  the  protest,  which  would 
show  the  character  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  character  of  those  who  opposed  it. 
His  hon.  Colleague,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed,  was  obliged  to  attend  a 
Committee  to  day,  and  therefore  was  una- 
ble himself  to  be  present;  but  he  (Mr. 
Cobbett)  had  been  deputed  to  state  this 
letter  to  the  House.  The  letter  asserted 
that  the  writer  had  just  been  informed, 
that  one  of  the  Protesters  had  disapproved 
of  the  petition,  and  that  he  feared  the  re- 
signation of  Earl  Grey  more  than  any 
other  calamity.  The  protest,  he  had 
been  told,  had  been  hawked  about  by 
two  petty  attorneys,  who  were  friends  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  to  prop  up  whose  rotes  he 


suspected  the  measure  had  originated,. 
A  meeting  on  Thursday  last  was  regularly 
called  by  the  constable,  and  signed  by 
the  writer's  friend,  Mr.  Waterton,  of 
Walton  Hall,  who  filled  the  chair  at  the 
Meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the 
writer  himself.  The  petition  was  then 
agreed  to  and  numerously  signed ;  and 
though  some  of  the  signers  of  the  counter 
petition  or  protest,  as  it  had  been  called, 
were  present,  not  one  of  them  opened 
his  mouth  against  any  of  the  resolutions 
that  were  passed  unanimously  at  that 
meeting;  so  that  these  protesters  actu- 
ally were  present  at  the  meeting,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  divide  the  meeting,  or 
even  to  say  a  word  against  any  of  the 
Resolutions.  The  name  signed  to  the 
letter  was  that  of  "  Joseph  Wood.** 

Case  of  Captain  Robinson.]  Dr. 
Lushing  ton  had  a  petition  to  present, 
to  which  it  was  his  duty  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  from 
a  gentleman  named  Robert  Robinson, 
late  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
and  who,  after  serving  twenty-five  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  was  after- 
wards sent  out,  in  1825,  being  then  a 
captain  on  the  half- pay  of  the  17th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  command  a  corps 
of  out-pensioners  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  petition  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment which  that  gentleman  had  met 
with  from  General  Darling,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  during  his  residence 
there,  and  more  especially  of  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  a  Court-martial  by  which 
he  was  tried  and  convicted.  He  had  been 
requested  to  present  the  petition  to  a 
former  Parliament;  but  such  was  the  press 
of  business  arising  from  the  discussions  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  that,  from  the  period 
it  had  come  into  his  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamented  death  of  his  late 
right  hon.  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
forward  till  now,  so  particularly  as  he 
wished.  It  was  difiRcult  to  state  the  con- 
tents of  that  petition  without  imputing 
very  serious  blame  to  General  Darling, 
the  Governor  of  that  colony,  and  the 
persons  who  composed  the  Court-martial. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  say,  that 
he  always  held  he  was  not  bound  to 
support  the  prayer  of  any  petition  he 
presented,  unless  he  had  some  cause  for 
believing  that  the  matters  therein-stated 
were  grounded  in  truth.    H«  had  applied 
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to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  some 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition;  and, 
without  undertaking  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  correctness  of  every  statement  con- 
tained in  it,  he  was,  in  his  conscience, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  their  general  truth 
was  such  as  would  justify  him  in  support- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  petition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Minutes  of  the  Court- 
martial,  which  would  enable  the  House  to 
judge  for  itself  whether  the  charges  were 
or  were  not  founded  in  truth.  It  appeared, 
that  very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Robinson  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
corps,  to  command  which  he  was  sent  out, 
was  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  there  was  very  good  reason  to 
complain  even  then  of  the  conduct  of 
General  Darling.  At  the  time  that  Cap- 
tain Robinson  left  this  country,  not  only 
had  he  an  unimpeached  character  in  the 
profession,  but  he  also  had  many  testimo- 
nials to  that  character.  He  remonstrated 
with  General  Darling  against  the  attempts 
to  do  injustice  to  the  persons  who  had 
come  out  under  his  command ;  and  in 
consequence  of  those  remonstrances  being 
disregarded,  he  had  considered  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  this  country.  By  the 
Articles  of  War,  if  a  remonstrance  did  not 
receive  due  attention  abroad,  the  party 
making  that  remonstrance  had  the  power 
of  sending  representations  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  grievances  complained  of.  Captain 
Robinson  having  sent  a  remonstrance  to 
this  country,  a  correspondence  took  place, 
and  finally,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered 
to  be  holden  on  Captain  Robinson.  He 
should  observe,  that  on  the  eve  of  holding 
this  inquiry,  a  Lieutenant  Sweeney  be- 
longing to  Captain  Robinson's  company, 
received  a  letter  from  the  military  secretary 
of  General  Darling,  warning  him  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood,  and  advising 
him  to  pursue  an  honourable  line  of  con- 
duct. He  conceived  no  other  construction 
could  be  put  upon  that  letter  than  this. 
It  was  'intended  to  induce  Lieutenant 
Sweeney  to  espouse  a  particular  part  on 
the  inquiry  then  about  to  take  place. 
After  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  a  Court-martial 
upon  Captain  Robinson  was  assembled, 
and  Captain  Forbes  was  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate, who  had  served  upon  the  previous 
Court  of  Inquiry  which  had  been  had 


with  respect  to  Captain  Robinson.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  coarse  was  totally 
at  variance  with  the  general  usage  of 
the  army,  and  totally  incompatible  with 
justice.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court- 
martial  went  on,  and  seven  or  eight  charges 
were  propounded,  which  he  had  read,  and 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  declare 
that  he  never  saw  charges  less  specific, 
less  clear,  less  perspicuous,  or  more  con- 
fused. One  part  of  the  charge  was  dis* 
respect  to  the  Governor,  in  having  sent 
home  a  complaint  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  in  this  country.  The  petitioner 
complained  that  on  the  trial  before  the 
Court-martial,  he  was  prevented  .  from 
cross-examiningwitnesses  produced  against 
him ;  the  questions  which  he  proposed 
having  been  refused  by  the  Court.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  course,  he  (  Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  was  sure  the  House  would  be 
of  opinion  was  a  total  violation  of  all  law. 
The  petitioner  complained  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
that  evidence  of  an  illegal  character  had 
been  adduced.  It  was  well  known  to 
every  man  that  the  rule  was,  from  the 
highest  tribunal  to  the  lowest,  that  the 
best  evidence  should  be  produced;  and  so 
long  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing that  evidence,  so  long  it  was 
impossible  that  secondary  evidence  could 
be  received.  It  was  obvious  also  to  every 
man,  that  the  great  benefit  of  vivd  voce 
evidence  was,  that  when  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  a  witness, 
you  might  extract  from  him  circumstances 
which  might  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  itself,  by  proving  the  witness  not 
entitled  to  belief.  There  was  also  a  com- 
plaint of  the  manner  in  which  the  Minutes 
of  the  Court-martial  were  taken — of  the 
evidence  not  having  been  taken  on  each 
specific  charge,  but  in  a  mass,  all  mingled 
together,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  person,  without  much  pains  and 
labour,  to  make  himself  a  complete  master 
of  the  case,  or  do  justice  to  the  prisoner. 
Another  complaint  was,  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  permitted,  before  he  under- 
went his  cross-examination,  actually  to 
have  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  which 
he  had  given  in  chief.  Now,  that  was 
a  circumstance  which  he  had  never  heard 
of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  If  the 
charges  had  been  proved,  they  were  not 
such,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  as  justified  the  sentence 
which  had  been  pronounced.  The  sentence 
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pronounced  was  dismissal  from  the  service. 
Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  consider 
what  severe   consequences    must  follow 
to  a  person  so  tried,  so  convicted,  and 
so  punished?    This  Gentleman  had  not 
merely  served  iu  the  army  twenty  years, 
but  his  grandfather,  father,  six  brothers, 
and  two  nephews,  had  been  in  the  service. 
He  was  aware  that  when  such  a  case 
as  the  present  was  brought  before  the 
House,  it  was  met  by  saying  that  military 
men  were  aware  of  the  risks  they  ran,  and 
that  it  was   dangerous   for   that  House 
to  open  any  case  which  had  been  decided 
by  a  competent  tribunal.     He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  principle  to  a  great  extent, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  say,  that  in  our 
colonies,  where  the  Governor  was  in  pos- 
session of  despotic  power,  being  so  far 
from  home,  that  that  House  ought  not 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  case  such    as 
the  present,  where  such  a  strong  case 
for  inquiry  had  been  made  out.  He  should 
inform  the  House  that  the  petitioner  was 
kept  for  two  years  under  arrest,  and  that 
then  an  examination  was  gone  into  by  the 
predecessor  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
present  Judge*Advocate.     He  did  not  in- 
tend to  throw  any  imputation  upon  the 
gentleman  who  then  held  the  office ;  for 
he  knew   that  when   a  person   had    an 
immense  mass  of  papers  to  wade  through, 
it  was  impossible  but  that  many  important 
points  would  escape  his  attention.     Since 
the  petitioner  had  reiurned,  he  had  made 
many  applications  for  those  Minutes,  but 
they  had  been  unsuccessful.     He  hoped 
now  that  they  would   be  submitted  to 
his  inspection  by  his  right  hon.  friend; 
and  if  that  course  were  taken,  it  would 
give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.     He  had 
felt  it  his   duty   to   trouble    the   House 
at  length,  because  he  considered  it  a  case 
of  the  utmost  importance.     He  was  only 
anxious  to  make  such  statements  as  his 
duty  required,  and  had  not  intended  to 
step  out  of  his   way   to  vituperate  any 
person.      He  had   considered   it    proper 
to  inform  General  Darling  of  his  intention 
to  present  such  a  petition,   so  that  the 
gallant  Officer  might  instruct  any  of  his 
friends   in    that   House    to    answer  it   if 
necessary.    The  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
for  the  production  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court-martial.     If  the  subject  were  not 
taken  up  by  the  Government,  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting 
a  motion  on  the  subject.     He  sincerely 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  driven  to  this 


course;  for  such  a  strong  case  of  suspicion 
had  been  made  out,  that  he  trustea  that 
Government  would  be  anxious  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  right  hon.  Judge* 
Advocate. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  with  which  he  entirely  concurred. 
He  had  long  been  informed  of  its  contents, 
and  if  he  had  persisted  in  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  General  Darling,  that 
officer's  treatment  of  Captain  Robinson 
would  have  formed  one  of  his  charges. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  up  the  case,  so  that  the  time  of  that 
House  might  not  be  occupied  by  matters 
immediately  belonging  to  the  Government. 
He  was  informed  by  many  most  respectable 
persons  in  this  country,  that  every  one  of 
the  allegations  in  the  petition  could  be 
proved,  and,  of  course,  that  gross  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  petitioner.  This 
was  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  one  which  they  should 
be  most  anxious  to  sift  to  the  bottom. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion  with  respect  to  General 
Darling's  conduct  at  present,  as  he  con- 
sidered he  would  best  consult  the  wishes 
of  the  House  by  abstaining  from  ripping 
up  old  abuses,  but  he  trusted  the  present 
inquiry  would  be  pursued  with  all  diligence. 

Colonel  Verner  said,  he  could  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  without  stating  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  Captain  Robinson's 
acquaintance,  and  that,  from  what  he 
knew  of  him,  he  would  say,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  anything  that  was  un- 
becoming a  gentleman.  He  had  good 
ground  for  believing  independently  of 
Captain  Robinson's  own  assertions,  that 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  were  per- 
fectly correct. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  said,  that  he  was 
not  in  office  at  the  period  alluded  to. 
From  the  nature  of  the  petition,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  it  was  his  (Mr.  R.  Grant's) 
duty,  if  in  his  power,  to  meet  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition.  But,  besides  other 
documents,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court- 
martial  alone  comprised  the  contents  of 
three  enormous  folio  volumes.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  him  to  go  through 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  time  to  give 
any  individual  opinion ;  and  he  felt  called 
upon  to  offer  that  explanatioHi  upon  the 
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Motion  that  the  petition  do  lie  upon  the 
Table.  He  would  admit,  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  petition  received  great 
weight  from  the  opinion  expressed  of  them 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend ;  and  that 
such  an  application  must  receive  an 
answer;  but  without  imputing  any  want  of 
intentional  courtesy  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  must  inform  the  House  that  the 
notice  of  the  intention  to  present  the 
petition  had  only  been  given  yesterday. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  would  not  be  disregarded  by  that 
House,  because  the  transactions  had  taken 
place  some  time  ago,  and  had  argued 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  could  be  fully  borne  out: 
but  the  House  could  not  entertain  that 
presumption  until  an  inquiry  had  taken 
place.  Nor  should  there  be  too  much 
weight  given  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as  some  of 
the  charges  could  only  be  verified  by 
further  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  they  referred 
to  evidence  which  it  was  alleged  was  not, 
but  ought  to  have  been,  taken  before  the 
Court-martial.  There  was  only  one  other 
point  to  which  he  would  allude.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  imputed 
general  charges  against  General  Darling 
as  Governor  of  the  Colony ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  proceedings  of  a  sworn  tribunal 
— sworn  to  execute  justice — would  not  be 
confounded  with  any  general  charges 
against  the  Government.  The  charges 
against  the  Government  and  ai^ainst  Gene- 
ral Darling  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct. 
He  felt  most  strongly,  thdt  the  decision  of 
a  competent  tribunal,  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  competent  authority,  was 
entitled  to  respect;  and  with  regard  to  the 
present  authorities  at  tiie  Horse  Guards, 
he  had  found  them  most  conscientious 
in  revising  and  considering  all  sentences 
that  were  sent  to  them.  Ho  would  give 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  petition  ; 
but,  without  denying  the  petitioner  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  investigation  which 
was  demanded,  he  must  say  that  at  present 
he  must  hold  that  what  hud  been  done 
had  been  done  legally. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent  thought,  that  the 
imputation  so  affected  General  Darling's 
character,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
that  no  friend  of  his  would  oppose  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  It  would  not 
only  enable  the  petitioner  to  obtain  jus- 
tice, but  would  enable  the  gallant  officer 


himself,  if  a  full  invettigation  were  to  take 
place^  to  place  his  proceediogs  in  a 
clear  point  of  view.  There  was  odb 
portion  of  the  petitiob,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  a  charge  against  Captaio 
Robinson  could  not,  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate's opinion,  be  entered  into,  and  yet 
the  Court-martial  had  proceeded  with 
it.  That  alone  was  sufficient  to  call  for 
an  inquiry.  As  to  General  Darling's  not 
knowing  until  yesterday  that  the  petition 
was  to  be  presented  to-day,  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  such  charges  were  to  be 
brought  forward.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  the  petitioner  did  not  come  to  that 
House  until  after  he  had  tried  all  other 
means  of  redress  without  effect.  He  had 
even  petitioned  the  King  for  an  inquiry, 
and  his  petition  had  been  referred  to  the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Dr:  Lushington,  in  moving  that  the  pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  Table,  said,  that  he 
would  have  given  General  Darling  a 
longer  notice,  but  it  was  impossible  fer 
him  so  to. do,  as  he  did  not  know  until 
Monday  that  he  should  be  able  to  present 
the  petition  to-day.  He  trusted  that,  in 
presenting  it,  he  had  made  use  of  no  ex- 
pressions from  himself  that  reflected  on 
that  gallant  Officer's  character.  In  answer 
to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grant)  who, 
he  was  glad  to  perceive,  gave  no  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  petition,  he  thought 
it  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  mode 
that  the  minutes  of  the  Court-martial 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  He, 
therefore,  gave  notice  that  on  Thursday 
the  23rd  May,  he  would  move  for  the 
production  of  the  papers. 

Sir  Henry  Hardimje  regretted,  that  in 
consequence  of  being  unavoidably  absent 
elsewhere,  he  bad  been  prevented  from 
making  certain  statements  in  reply  to  the 
petition  and  charges  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  friend 
General  Darling.  As  he  understood, 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  post|X)ned  his  Motion  to  some 
day  in  May,  he  should  then  urge  some 
statements  in  defence  of  his  friend. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

SirpPRESSIOK         OF        DISTURBANCES 

(Ireland).]  Lord  Althorp  mored  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Report  of  this  Bill. 

After  some  conversatiout  i|  wip  agraed 
that  the  Bill  should  bere-commiUed  in  order 
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that  certaia  amendments  proposed  on  the 
Bill  by  Government  should  be  considered. 

The  Bill  ordered  to  be  re-committed, 

House  in  Committee,  Amendments  on 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Clauses  were 
then  agreed  to. 

On  coming  to  Clause  4 

Mr.  Shaw  moved  the  omission,  at  the 
end  of  the  clause,  of  the  following  pro- 
viso, which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill : — **  Provided  always 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  any  county  or  district  merely 
because  tithes  shall  have  not  been  paid 
in  such  county  or  district."  He  could 
not  believe  that  Government  seriously 
meant  to  retain  these  words  after  their 
own  admission,  that  these  words  were 
both  inefficient  and  foolish.  Their  ten- 
dency was  to  weaken  the  clause,  as  well 
as  to  draw  an  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween the  property  of  the  clergy  and  all 
other  property.  He  trusted  the  words 
would  be  expunged  without  a  discussion. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  support  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  words.  He  thought  he  had 
done  wrong  by  supporting  it  on  the 
former  occasion  and  the  best  amends  he 
could  then  make  was  by  speaking  and 
voting  for  the  exclusion.  Surely  the 
Lord- lieutenant  would  not  proclaim  every 
district  because  tithes  were  not  paid. 
And  yet  unless  that  were  supposed  the 
proviso  was  directed  to  what  could  not 
happen.  He  must  say  that  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary's  declara- 
tion about  the  "  extinction  of  tithes,"  had 
militated  more  against  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  than  any  other  cause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one 
other  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  words 
— although  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'ConnellJ  had 
said  was  very  convincing.  The  present 
was  the  first  effort  in  legislation  of  a  Re- 
formed Parliament.  The  Lords  had  sent 
down  a  Bill  and  the  present  was  the  first 
amendment  in  it — and  certainly  it  would 
be  a  curiosity,  as  the  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  He 
was  satisfied  from  the  declarations  of  Mi- 
nisters, that  they  did  not  mean  to  apply 
this  Bill  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  and, 
therefore,  the  proviso  was  useless. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  must  confess  that 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary he  could  ever  have  «xpected  to 


hear  from  him.  The  hon.  and  learned- 
member  now  said  that  the  words  were 
unnecessary,  because  he  thought  it  im- 
possible  that  the  Lord -lieutenant  would  use 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  to  assist  in  the  col- 
lecting of  tithes.  Why  that  was  precisely 
what  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  before  said,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  refused 
to  invest  the  Lord-lieutenant  with  any 
discretionary  powers,  and,  therefore,  voted 
for  the  amendment,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  look  to  the  intentions  of  Mi- 
nisters or  to  the  Lord •  lieutenant,  but  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  A  large  portion 
of  the  House  had  been  induced  to  think 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  even 
unnecessary  scruples,  and  voted  for  the 
amendment.  Why  did  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  then  think  the  words  un- 
necessary ?  He  then  voted  for  them,  and 
said  that  they  were  necessary.  But  of  all 
persons  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  the  last  person  he  should  have  ex- 
pected to  declare  that  the  present  system 
was  dangerous  to  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
often  said  the  Lord-lieutenant  would 
never  use  the  Bill  in  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, believing  that  the  Lord -lieutenant 
would  never  attempt  to  use  the  powers 
of  the  Bill  in  that  way  (which  they  had 
frequently  declared)  consented  to  the 
amendment.  Having  been  inserted,  and 
not  in  any  way  aficcting  the  Bill,  he  did 
not  see  that  circumstances  had  since 
occurred  to  require  them  to  expunge  to- 
day what  they  inserted  yesterday.  Although 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  do  the  House  much  credit 
— [Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  said  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  of  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament.]— Whether  first  or  not  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  but  he  thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  expunge  the  words  now  that 
they  had  been  inserted.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Wexford  whose  amendment 
it  was,  supported  it,  he  would  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  0*Connell  certainly  had  supported 
the  proviso,  but  when  he  did  there  were 
words  attached  to  it  which  made  it  less 
equivocal.  At  present  it  was  useless; 
or  if  it  did  anything,  it  strengthened  the 
powers  given  to  the  Lord-lieutenant.  He 
was  therefore  perfectly  consistent  in  op- 
posing it.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  taunted  him  too  with 
changing  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.   Now, 
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while  he  always  supported  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  Church  Establishment  of 
that  country  to  the  wants  of  the  Protestants 
there,  he  had  always  advocated  the  doc- 
trine consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
existing  rights  of  the  present  incumbents, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  was 
wholly  mistaken,  when  he  stated  that  he 
(Mr.  O'Conneil)  had  ever  held  any  other 
opinions;  and  he  de6ed  him  to  point  out 
any  expressions  of  his  that  would  justify 
him  in  his  present  taunt. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  challenged  him  to 
give  an  instance  in  which  he  had  advo- 
cated a  proceeding  injurious  to  the  present 
interests  of  the  clergy.  He  would  ask, 
when  he  applauded  the  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  whether  he  regarded 
that  as  a  resistance  to  the  rights  of  the 
present  incumbents,  or  to  the  duties 
merely  of  the  collectors  ? 

Mr.  0*Connell 83\dy  that  he  was  against 
the  present  incumbents — yet  this  opinion 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  proposi- 
tion. With  the  spiritual  arrangements  of 
the  church  he  had  nothing  to  do — with 
its  temporalities  he  had. 

Mr,  Montague  Cliapman  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wexford,  sup- 
ported the  proviso,  in  order  to  secure  that 


rights  of  property  in  every  instance,  and' 
most  sincerely  would  he  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englanid. 
Now,  this  Bill  stated  that  there  existed  ia 
Ireland  certain  dangerous  conspiraciat 
against  the  rights  of  property;  and  he 
wished  to  see  the  same  protection  afforded 
to  the  clergy  and  their  vested  rights  as  to 
other  men,  and  he  conceived  that  the  Bill 
should  apply  in  all  cases.  But  it  was  im- 
possible, if  the  proviso  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  clause,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  should  not  consider,  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  place  tithes  on 
a  weaker  footing  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
his  Majesty's  Government  would  consent 
to  the  omission  of  the  proviso. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  former 
acts  provided  for  the  extra  protection  of 
tithes,  and  they  were  therefore  recognised 
as  in  a  better  situation  than  rents.  It 
was  therefore  the  less  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  protection  to  tithes  by  this 
Bill.  In  fact  it  did  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished — namely,  placed  pro- 
perty of  every  description  on  the  aame 
footing. 

Mr.  Shaw  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land said  very  truly  that  no   new  argu- 


this  Bill  should  not  be  applied  to  enforce    ment  had  been  adduced  against  the  pro- 
the  payment  of  tithes.  viso  since  the  last  vote  of  the  Committee 


Mr.  Righy  Wason  was  opposed  to  the 
proviso,  which  was  as  useless  as  it  was 
ridiculous.  Had  the  proviso  stated,  in 
express  terms,  that  where  the  payment  of 
tithes  was  resisted  this  Act  should  not  be 
applied  to  enforce  such  payment,  it  might 
have  been  of  some  avail. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  supported  the  pro- 
viso, because  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  great 
importance  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  not  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Act  would  be  brought  into  operation 
against  them  on  account  of  their  resist- 
ance to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Mr.  Barron  thought  the  Legislature 
ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
this  Bill  was  not  intended  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tithes ;  and  he  would  therefore 
support  the  clause  as  it  stood.  Not  that  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  reconcile  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  the  measure  by  inserting  this 
proviso;  for  he  looked  upon  the  Bill 
altogether  as  the  most  mischievous  and 
atrocious  measure  that  was  ever  intro- 
duced into  that  House. 


on  the  subject,  for  every  argument  had 
been  used  against  it,  as  well  by  those  who 
voted  against  it,  as  by  the  members  of  the 
Government  who  had  voted  for  it.  He 
then  saw  in  their  places  both  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and  if 
either  of  them  would  say — not  that  the 
proviso  was  an  improvement — but  even 
that  it  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  Bill, 
he  would  withdraw  his  amendment 

Sir  Edward  Knatchhull  called  upon 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  come 
forward  and  state  their  construction  of  the 
legal  effect  of  this  proviso.  He  begged 
hon.  Members  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proviso  was  not  a  part  of  the  Bill  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Government,  or 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Government 
ascribed  any  weight.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  considered  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  proviso  was 
inserted  or  not;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  if  the  question  came  to  a  division, 
every  Gentleman  would  exercise  hit  own 
judgment  on  the  matter. 


Mr.  Wynn  stood  there  to  protect  the  |     Mr.  Lambert  felt  it  necesatry  hriefijr  to 
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address  the  House,  because  be  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented  and  calumniated. 
He  admitted,  that  he  had  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  grant  extraordinary  powers 
to  the  Government,  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  unfortunate  country, 
and  on  account  of  the  dangerous  and  in- 
flammatory agitation  which  existed  there. 
Was  not  that  opinion  fairly  and  honestly 
uttered  in  that  House  ?  He  had,  however, 
been  denounced,  in  a  manner  most  un- 
justifiable, for  having  expressed  his  senti- 
ments. His  opinion  with  respect  to  tithes 
was  well  known.  He  believed  that  every 
coercive  measure  which  had  been  for  years 
applied  to  Ireland  had  its  origin  in  a  desire 
lo  get  rid  oft  he  deep-rooted,  the  inextin- 
guishable hatred  of  the  people  to  the 
tithe-system.  He  had  been  considered 
an  opponent  to  the  Established  Church. 
It  was  not  a  just  charge.  He  wished  the 
establishment  to  be  properly  supported, 
but  not  by  the  unjust,  the  iniquitous  tithe- 
system.  He  had  proposed  an  alteration 
in  this  Bill,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  had  used 
the  very  words  of  the  noble  Lord  himself 
when  he  introduced  the  measure.  That 
alteration  having  been  made,  he  gave  the 
Bill  his  support.  This  Bill,  he  was  con- 
vinced, was  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
passed  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
For,  even  while  he  spoke,  individuals  with 
their  dying  breaths  might  be  calling  on 
the  House  to  interfere  speedily.  Members 
were  most  shamefully  abused  for  having 
the  boldness  to  deliver  their  sincere 
opinions  in  that  House.  He  certainly 
would  not  call  on  the  House  to  give  him, 
individually,  protection,  but  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection to  freedom  of  debate,  and  to  the 
full  and  fair  expression  of  opinion  in  that 
House  ?  Was  it  right  that  inflammatory 
harangues  should  be  addressed  to  those 
who  were  ready  to  obey  the  decrees  of 
individuals  who  were  pleased  to  point  out 
their  victims  in  that  House  ?  And  for 
what  reason  ?  Merely  because  they  openly 
declared  their  opinions.  He  was  well 
pleased  to  treat  the  matter  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind,  when  he  entered  Parliament, 
to  speak  his  honest  opinions.  He  had 
pursued  a  path  which  to  some  seemed  in- 
consistent ;  but  if  Gentlemen  would 
examine  the  course  be  had  adopted,  they 
would  find  that  his  conduct  had  been  fair, 
honourable,  and  consistent.  The  hon. 
Member  then  read  an  abusive  attack  which 
VOL.  XVI.  {JiiS} 


had  been  made  in  the  Dublin  Morning 
Register  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Seijeant 
Perrin,  and  himself,  for  their  conduct  jn 
Parliament ;  and  demanded  whether  such 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  Members 
of  that  House  who  were  merely  doing 
their  duty,  were  to  be  tolerated?  He 
asked  whether  Members  were  to  be  held 
up  to  public  odium  on  account  of  their 
honest  votes  on  this  measure  ?  Were  they 
to  be  held  up  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  marked  out 
as  the  next  victims  of  assassination  ?  He 
called  on  the  House  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, and  not  allow  a  frantic  rabble 
out  of  doors  to  dictate  to  its  Members. 
As  to  the  clause  under  consideration,  let 
the  principle  of  his  proviso  be  satisfactorily 
established,  and  he  cared  not  in  what 
form,  so  long  as  it  was  rendered  impossible 
to  proclaim  a  district  for  non-payment 
of  tithes. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  proviso  proposed  to 
be  left  out  should  stand  part  of  the 
clause :  Ayes  123;  Noes  44 — Majority  for 
the  clause  as  it  stood  79. 

On  coming  to  Clause  20, 

Mr.  Shaw  moved,  that  the  clause  should 
be  restored  to  the  Bill  which  gave  to  two 
justices  of  the  peace  the  power  to  suppress 
an  unlawful  assembly,  by  the  summary 
conviction  of  those  who  did  not  disperse 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  notice  was 
read.  He  declared  that  to  have  been  the 
great  object  of  the  10th  of  George  4th. 
cap.  1,  from  which  the  portion  of  the  Bill 
then  under  discussion  was  taken;  and 
that  its  omission  would  be  fatal  to  the 
efhciency  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  re- 
garded political  agitation.  As  the  clause 
stood  (with  the  omission)  it  was  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  be  present  at  a  prohibited 
meeting  at  all,  even  for  a  moment— and, 
then,  still  but  a  misdemeanor  to  remain 
there  for  the  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
notice  to  disperse  had  been  read.  This 
almost  involved  an  absurdity ;  but,  besides, 
it  deprived  the  Magistrates  of  the  salutary 
powers  to  put  down  such  meeting  by  the 
force  of  summary  punishment  on  their 
own  responsibility,  if  necessary.  Besides 
after  they  should  have  bound  over  a  party 
to  take  his  trial  by  indictment  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, that  same  party  might  return 
to,  and  continue  at  the  same  meeting.  He 
considered  that  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  had  been  frittered  away 
and  that  the  Government  acted  most  un- 
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varrantably  in  first  urging,  both  in  that 
House  and  elsewhere,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  provisions,  and  then  weakly 
abandoning  tnera.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  they  had  altered  the  Bill  in 
withdrawing  the  trial  of  political  offences 
from  the  cognizance  of  Courts-martial; 
and  he  sincerely  believed  that  they  had 
rendered  the  whole  measure  valueless 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  political 
agitation. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  propose  three 
additional  clauses  to  the  Bill.  The  first 
would  make  an  alteration  to  which  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any 
objection.  He  wished  that  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Bill  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  should  be  suspended,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  until 
the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament ;  and 
that  these  powers  should  also  be  taken 
away  in  the  cases  of  all  boroughs  for  which 
new  writs  shall  be  issued.  He  did  not 
extend  his  clause  to  the  proclaimed  dis- 
tricts but  only  to  those  which  had  not 
been  proclaimed.  The  principle  of  the 
clause  was  so  perfectly  fair,  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  it.  As 
the  Bill  stood,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  would  have  the  power 
to  declare  any  assembly  illegal.  The 
Judge  and  Jury  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  meetin;^ ;  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  proof  of 
attendance  at  a  prohibited  meeting,  to 
render  it  imperative  on  a  Jury  to  convict. 
Ought  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  at 
the  time  of  a  contested  election?  The 
Lord-lieutenant  would  have  tlie  power  of 
prohibiting  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
those  candidates  who  might  be  disagree- 
able to  himself;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  be  able  to  exercise  complete  control 
over  all  the  elections  in  Ireland.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  a  candidate  should  have 
the  power  of  making  his  opinions  known 
to  the  electors  by  means  of  advertisements 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
make  his  sentiments  known  to  them  at 
public  meetings,  where  they  could  question 
him.  If  the  Amendment  were  not  assented 
to,  it  would  be  said,  that  the  supporter  of 
the  Government  would  be  allowed  to  hold 
his  meetings,  but  that  tlie  candidate  in 
the  adverse  interest  would  be  prevented 
doing  so.  He  had  no  wish  to  make  this 
clause  applicable  to  districts  where  there 
were  agrarian  disturbances.      The  hon. 


and  learned  Member  mo?ed  the  jptrp4iio« 
tion  of  a  claitse  to  the  effeet  he  hid 
described,  which  was  brought  iip  and 
read  a  first  time. 

On  the  Motion  that  it  be  read  9^  Second 
Time, 

Mr.  StanUv  said,  he  felt  it  hia  duty  tQ 
oppose  the  clause.  Undoubtedly  it  waa 
not  likely,  at  least  he  hoped  not,  that  tba 
Bill  would  be  of  sufficient  duration  to 
comprehend  a  dissolution  of  Parliamanll 
but  if  such  an  event  were  to  oqcur  at  a 
dissolution,  it  was  well  kpown  that  Ib^m 
was  no  occasion  on  which  agitation  would 
have  such  full  scope  for  operation.  Ha 
readily  allowed  that  it  was  dangeroua  Co 
admit  of  unconstitutional  intarfi^reiice  in 
elections,  yet  he  was  apprehensive  that  jf, 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  Lord-* 
lieutenant  were  not  armed  with  theppwani 
of  which  the  clause  proposed  by  the  boQ, 
and  learned  member  for  Publjn  wenl  IQ 
deprive  him,  greater  eyili  might  anKiie, 
Balancing  betweeq  tbe  ui)(}ye  intimidatioo 
at  elections  wbich»  in  ^be  pr^&^nt  plato  ^ 
Ireland,  the  despotism  of  political  agitatHm 
would  certainly  occasion,  and  the  poaii- 
bjlity,  not  the  probability,  that  the  powtr 
which  the  Bill  as  it  stood  vented  in  tba 
Lord-lieutenapt  might  be  abusedt  and 
adding  to  this  the  consideration  that  tha 
case  to  which  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
would  apply  was  not  likely  to  occur,  ha 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  adf 
visable  to  adopt  the  clause  proposed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 

iMr.  0*Con>/c// observed  I  that  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  at  any  election  the  undue 
intimidation  alluded  to  by  the  right  hop. 
Gentleman  had  been  used,  that  electipa 
would  necessarily  become  void.  To  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  election,  was  to  trample 
under  foot  the  first  principles  of  a  Repre- 
sentutive  legislation.  There  was  only 
one  case  in  the  late  election^ — that  of  iha 
county  of  Carlow — in  which  such  an  alla^ 
gation  hud  been  made.  That  case  had 
not  yet  been  tried,  but  he  had  heard  it 
reported  to-day  that  the  sitting  Meniben 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  defend  their 
seats.  He  protested  against  the  cant  an4 
slanp:  which  was  constantly  poured  forth 
by  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  political  agitation  in  Ireland, 
Having  at  present  the  strongest  Uwa 
against  any  undue  influence  in  eleelioAai 
the  question  fur  the  Committee  qqw  (# 
determine  was,  whether  tbfy  woidd  vJIW 
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wards  questioned  in  that  House,  the  Mi* 
nisters  would  immediately  jnrop  up  and 
say  it  was  necessary — the  county  was  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  —  murders,  and 
roaraudingSy  and  intimidation  prevailed 
throughout ;  and,  perhaps,  in  support  of 
their  assertions,  a  red  box  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  bits  of  newspapers,  extracts 
of  letters,  and  other  unauthenticated  and 
ex'parte  statements  read.  Hon.  Members 
had  talked  about  personalities,  especially 
the  hon.  member  for  Wexford,  whose  tone 
of  tragic  dignity  and  bombast  he  should 
not  soon  forget,  but  the  present  Lord- 
lieutenant  was  personal,  even  in  his  pro- 
clamations. Were  they  to  intrust  these 
tremendous  powers  to  a  man,  whose  first 
proclamation  might  be  termed  a  personal 
one — a  proclamation  against  the  Trades' 
Union — were  they  to  intrust  these  tre- 
mendous powers  to  the  man  who  had 
complained  in  Cork  that  the  people  did 
not  touch  their  hats  to  him  ?  Were  they 
to  give  the  authority  to  proclaim  a  district 
during  an  election  to  an  individual  who 
had  notoriously  mixed  himself  up,  on  a 
late  occasion,  with  electioneering  squab- 
bles and  party  feelings?  Had  not  the 
Lord-lieutenant  taken  part  in  the  late 
contest  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ?  He  assert- 
ed that  he  had.  and  whatever  contradiction 
might  be  given  to  that  assertion,  he  could 
prove  what  he  said.  Alderman  Darley, 
coming  direct  from  Sir  William  Gossetr, 
had  promised  to  Mr.  Boyton  and  Mr. 
West,  that  the  entire  influence  of  the 
Government  should  be  given  to  that  latter 
gentleman  and  Sir  George  Rich,  the  Con- 
servative candidates.  On  the  first  day  of 
election,  the  police,  who  were  immediately 
and  completely  under  the  control  of 
Alderman  Darley,  voted  against  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell) ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when 
the  Conservative  cause  became  desperate, 
a  proclamation  appeared,  stating,  that  the 
Government  had  never  opposed  him. Were 
they,  he  again  asked,  to  give  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  a  man  who  would  wield 
the  influence  of  Government  in  this  way? 
— who,  in  Cork,  exposed  himself  to  uni- 
versal ridicule,  by  his  puerile  complaints 
about  the  loss  of  popularity — by  his  empty 
talk  about  four  gun-brigs,  and  the  like  ? 
They  had  made  out  no  case ;  and  if  they 
had,  the  Irish  Government  did  not  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  had  forced  him  up,  by 
coming  forward  with  a  chargei  opt  as^imt 


the  Government  of  Ireland,  but  against 
the  head  of  that  Government,  founded  on 
the  statements  of  certain  newspapers,  and 
not  contradicted.  It  was  ludicrous,  that 
every  time  the  Government  was  assailed  by 
two  conflicting  parties,  each  bitterly  opposed 
to  it,  its  silence,  if  it  thought  proper  not  to 
notice  everything  which  they  published, 
should  be  held  as  an  admission,  that  what- 
ever was  uttered  by  the  malice,  absurdity, 
or  ignorance  of  the  one  or  the  other  was 
founded  in  truth.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  admitted,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
had  taken  the  trouble,  by  a  memorandum 
in  the  newspapers,  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  called  a  proclamation, 
distinctly  to  deny  the  slightest  interference 
by  Government  in  the  Dublin  election  ; 
and  the  honourable  and  learned  Member 
had  yet  to  show  on  what  authority  he 
ventured  to  impeach  the  word  and  honour 
of  a  man,  whose  assertions,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  dared  not  doubt.  The 
lion,  and  learned  Member,  well  knew,  that 
he  stood  in  a  position  in  which  he  could 
not  be  called  upon  to  retract  or  explain 
anything  he  might  choose  to  utter.  He 
stated,  most  positively,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the 
success  of  candidates  who  were  equally 
opposed  to  them.  Those  who  held  official 
situations  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  vote 
for  whom  they  pleased,  and  had  received 
from  the  Government  no  directions  or 
suggestions  whatever.  He  believed  the 
majority  of  those  individuals  did  vote 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin ;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  they  consi- 
dered they  were  voting  for  the  more  respect- 
able and  more  competent  candidates,  they 
were  but  acting  on  their  own  acknowledged 
rights  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  forced  him  up,  I  have 
also  to  express  my  regret  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  forced  me  to  rise.  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  the  partizan  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  or  to 
cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  high 
personal  honour  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  but  I  feel  it  due  to  the  House  to 
correct  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  fact 
with  respect  to  which  I  am  sure  he  has 
been  misinformed,  but  of  which  I  am  in 
possession ;  and  when  I  hear  a  statement 
made  which  involves  the  truth  and  honour 
of  personal  friends  of  my  own,  I  am 
bound  to  vindicate  them.    The  light  hon« 
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Gentleman  speaks  of  the  transaction  as  if 
it  depended  upon  mere  newspaper  para- 
graphs i  bnt  to  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Boyton  publicly 
signed  their  names,  and  pledged  their 
characters;  and  I  affirm,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  these  gentlemen  are 
utterly  incapable  of  deviating  from  the 
Strictest  truth,  and  that  their  personal  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  cannot  be  de* 
Died  by  their  warmest  political  opponents. 
I  would  undertake,  then,  to  say,  from  their 
statement  alone  (but  I  can  add  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  that  statement  was  founded),  that 
Mr.  West  and  Sir  George  Rich  did  receive 
a  distinct  and  unequivocal  assurance  of 
the  support  of  the  Irish  Government  at 
the  late  Dublin  election.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Lord-lieutenant  personally  gave  that 
assurance.  [Cheers,  from  the  Ministerial 
side,']  I  do  not  understand  that  cheer 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  —  surely 
they  do  not  suppose  that  l  could  say,  or 
believe  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  capable  of 
deliberately  stating  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  untrue.  But  let  these  hOn.  Members 
recollect,  that  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament, 
the  noble  Marquess  could  not  personally 
have  interfered;  and,  further,  let  them  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  the  paper  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  put  his  name,  and  then 
sent  to  the  various  public  offices  in  Dub- 
lin, the  statement  was  not  that  the  noble 
Marquess  himself  had  not  personally  in- 
terfered, but  that  "  the  Government  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  election ;"  and  the 
documents  which  I  perused  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  West,  stated  exactly  the  reverse, 
namely,  that  the  Government  did  support 
Mr.  West  and  Sir  George  Rich.  I  do  not 
wish  further  to  give  names  or  particulars 
in  this  House;  but  having  said  so  much, 
I  feel  it  will  be  my  duty  to  furnish  them 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  out  of  the 
House,  should  he  wish  it ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  the  first  two  days  of  the  election,  Mr. 
West  and  Sir  George  Rich  received  the 
support  they  had  been  promised.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  account  for  the  change 
— I  acquit  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  all  wilful 
duplicity.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged, 
in  the  defence  of  my  friends,  when  facts 
were  called  in  question,  to  take  any  part 
in  this  explanation;  but  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  I  verily  believe  it  was,  as 
stated  in  one  of  the  documents  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that, 
before  the  election^  Sir  William  Oosiett 


spoke  the  sentiments  ot  the  Loid-lieotn- 
ant,  and  that  after  it  had  gom  oa  fbr  two 
days,  the  Lord-lientenatrt  spoke  tlt6  eead- 
raents  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Cerceinly 
the  official  persons  connected  with  the 
Lord-lieutenant  should  have  mon  ex* 
pressly  learned  his  wishes  before  thejeofn- 
mrtted  themselves— and  I  must  add,  the 
noble  Marquess  should  hate  more  ftcce- 
rately  acquainted  himself  wHh  their  aeU 
before  he  denied  them. 

Mr.  Aglionhy  was  not  surprised  at  the 
scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  if 
nothing  but  assertions,  contradicting  as- 
sertions, had  been  brought  forward  through- 
out the  whole  discussion  of  this  Bill ;  but 
he  much  regretted  it.  There  was  One 
point  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  memher 
for  Dublin,  which  was,  that  if  his  Amend- 
ment was  carried,  there  would  be  no 
power  under  this  Bill  from  the  period  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  election  till  the  time 
of  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament.  He 
would  suggest  that  his  Amendment  ihoold 
have  effect  only  during  the  interval 
between  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  electron.  He 
would  not  say  the  power  would  be  exercised 
by  the  Lord -lieutenant,  but  if  the  Act 
allowed  him  to  do  it,  then  ought  the  House 
to  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  was  per« 
fectly  willing  to  agree  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  carried  into  effect*  He 
should  now  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  or  two  observations  upon  the  subject 
of  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  the  Dublin  election.  It  had  been 
denied  thattlie  Government  had  interfered; 
he  had  documents  to  prove  that  inter- 
ference. The  contrary  assertion  rested 
chiefly  upon  the  note  of  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant, which  was  in  these  words : — **  I  de- 
sire it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Government  will  not  take  any  part  in  the 
Dublin  election. — Anglesey."  What  was 
the  document  on  the  other  side?  It  was 
a  letter,  relating  to  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  writer  and  Alderman  Darley, 
and  between  Alderman  Darley  and  Sir 
William  Gossett.  The  Alderman  end 
another  gentleman  had  called  at  the  oflke 
of  Sir  William  Gossett,  and  Alderman 
Darley  left  the  room  and  went  np-stairsto 
ask  what  were  the  intentions  or  dia  Qo- 
verament;  and  shortly  afterwaidstetataed, 
and  said,  that  Sir  WiUiau  OaeKtt  hid 
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authorised  bim  to  fay,  that  tht  Ootern* 
ftieot  wotild  (ite  all  their  tttpport  to  Iba 
two  CodfterrattYe  catididatei.  Aldefman 
Darley  then  sent  for  Parrel^  the  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Dublio  police,  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  West  and  Sir  George  Rich 
were  to  be  supported,  and  that  Parrel  was 
to  take  means  of  efFectually  supporting 
them.  That  was  the  Government  to  which 
were  to  be  intrusted  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  He  called  on  the  House  to  remem- 
ber that.  There  was  no  case  made  out  for 
confidence ;  and  if  there  were,  certainly 
no  principle  could  justify  that  House  in 
placing  such  powers  in  any  man's  hands. 
Confidence,  indeed  !  Why  Lord  Anglesey 
himself  had  said,  before  he  was  Lord- 
Irenienant,  that  he  would  never  issne  pro- 
clamations of  this  kind ;  yet  he  had  not 
been  Lord-lieatenant  three  days  before  he 
issued  one.  No  confidence  ought  to  be 
placed  in  any  man.  Then  where  was  the 
reason  for  this  Bill  ?  Necessity — that  was 
the  tyrant's  plea.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  it  at  all ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  was 
none  to  intrust  men  with  those  powers 
during  elections— powers  that  would  enable 
them  to  exercise  control  over  those  elec- 
tions, and  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  exercise  for  any  good  purpose.  He 
should,  therefore,  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  answer  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  with 
respect  to  the  conversations  with  Sir 
William  Gossett;  but  he  should  like  to 
ask  whether  there  had  not  been  any  sub- 
sequent documents  that  explained  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  conversation  by  Alder- 
roan  Darley,  and  which  showed  that  the 
effect  of  that  conversation  with  Sir  William 
Gossett  had  been  misrepresented  by  Alder- 
man Darley?  He  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  imputation  on  Alderman  Darley,  than 
whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  honour- 
able man ;  bat  he  believed  that  there  was 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Alderman  had 
been  mistaken.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  statement  thus  erroneously  made, 
he  knew  perfectly  well  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Grovernment  on  the  occasbn 
in  question.  The  Government  had  no 
predilection  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
candidates.  Nothing  was  more  likely,  or 
more  probable  than  that  Alderman  Darley 
should  have  gone  on    the  -part  of  Mr. 
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meant  to  be  done ;  and  then^  if  that  WM 
so,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  fof  Dub- 
lin well  knew  that  the  persons  who  wari 
employed  under  the  Government  in  Dob« 
lin  would  almost  to  a  man  prefer  to  vota 
of  their  own  accord  for  Mr.  West  and  Sir 
George  Rich,  rather  than  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  That  might  have  been 
stated  to  Alderman  Darley,  who  might 
easily  have  mistaken  that  statement  of  the 
probability  o  f  their  votes  being  given  to 
these  two  candidates  for  a  promise  that 
Government  would  use  their  influence  to 
that  effect.  He  thought  that  Sir  William 
Gossett  had  so  explained  this  matter  after- 
wards. So  that  if  Alderman  Darley  was 
told  that  the  Government  would  not  Intef- 
fere,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  hate  said, 
"  You  may  go  on  safely,  for  you  are  sufe 
to  have  all  the  Government  votes.'' 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  in  explanation,  that  Sir 
William  Gossett  had  not  published  any 
denial  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  West  and 
Mr.  Boyton;  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  observations  about  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gossett  and  Alderman  Darley  could 
not  explain  away  the  evidence  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  principally  alluded — 
for  it  was  in  addition  to,  and  independent 
of,  what  they  had  said  and  done  altoge- 
ther. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  72;  Noes 
214:  Majority  142. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Aglionby,  II.  A.  Tynte,  K. 

Bainbridge,  E.  T.  Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of  Warburton,  H. 
Briggs,  R. 


West,  Who  was  most  unexpectedly  a  can-   Tennyson,  Rt.  Iln.  C.    O'Brien,  C. 


didat8|  and  abouM  hirve  asked  wb«t  was 


Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  E.  L, 
CUy,  W. 
Corni»h,  J. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Ellis,  W. 
Faithful!,  G. 
Fancoiirt,  Mnjor 
Fort,  J. 
Fryer,  R. 
Gue«t,  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hand  ley,  B. 
Hawkins,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Langton,  Col.  G. 
Parrott,  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Romilly,  £. 
Sholeficld,  J. 
Strutt,  E. 


Wason,   R. 
Wilks,  J. 

SCOTLAHn. 

Dunlop,  Capt.  J. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 

IRILAKD« 

Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barron,  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Butler,  Hob.  P, 
Fion,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Grattan,  H. 
Lalor,  P. 
Lynch,  A.  }\. 
Maclaughlin,  L. 
Macnamara,  Maj,  W^ 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 


Torrensi  Celt 


CCaUagbaDi  C< 
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O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Perrin,  L. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 


Supply— 


Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
White,  L. 

TELLER. 

O'Connell,  M. 


Mr,  O'Connell  said,  that  he  should  pro- 
pose another  clause  in  the  same  spirit,  but 
more  limited  in  its  extent  than  the  last. 
His  Amendment  was,  that  in  every  case 
of  a  new  writ  issuing  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  during  the  continuance  of  this 
Parliament,  from  the  issuing  of  that  writ 
until  its  return,  the  powers  of  this  Act 
should  be  suspended  in  the  place  where 
such  election  was  to  be  had. 

Clause  negatived ;  as  was  another  Clause 
proposed  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  the  effect, 
that  no  meeting  of  any  chartered  body 
should  be  deemed  unlawful  within  this 
Act. 

House  resumed.  Bill  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 


Supply — Aumy  Estimates.]  After 
some  previous  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  entering  on  the  Army  Estimates 
at  the  late  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  during 
which  Mr.  Hume  gave  his  consent  that 
they  should  be  gone  into. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates. 

House  went  into  a  Committee. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  said,  that  as  they 
had  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  Session  when 
it  was  usual  to  call  upon  the  House  to  pass 
a  vote  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  army  expenditure,  he  hoped  he  should 
meet  with  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
when  he  asked  them  to  give  their  sanction 
to  one  portion  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
which  was  the  only  one  he  intended  to 
bring  forward  that  night — namely  the  usual 
vote  for  the  number  of  men.  He  felt  that 
he  came  before  the  Committee,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties,  under  circumstances 
somewhat  to  his  disadvantage.  For  many 
years  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  dead 
weight  of  the  army  had  been  going  on,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  holding 
the  office  which  he  had  the  honour  un- 
worthily to  fill,  to  come  forward  at  the 
present  moment  with  any  very  flourishing 
comparati?e  statement  between  the  amount 
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of  the  Army  Estimates  now,  and  those  of 
former  periods.    There  was  also  another 
cause  for  his  being  placed  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous light  on  the   present  occasion, 
which  resulted  from  the  possibility  of  a 
comparison   being  instituted  between  his 
right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  himself,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ductions which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
been  enabled  to  make  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  navy,  since  he  had  managed  that 
branch  of  the  public  service,     "^^ilst  he 
could  point  to  no  such  favourable  circum- 
stances, at  least  to  anything  like  an  equal 
extent  in  the  department  controlled  by 
him,  there  was  this  consideration,  however, 
to  be  offered  in  extenuation — ^namely,  that 
the  Secretary-at-War  had  simply  to  deal 
with  a  given  number  of  men  and  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  which  was  requisite  for 
their  support,  whilst  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  having  a  much   larger  scope 
wherein  to  exercise  his  powers  of  retrencn- 
ment  and  views  of  economy,  had  a  propor- 
tionably  greater  opportunity  for  earning 
that  praise  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
so  justly  received.     It  was,  however,  his 
good  fortune,  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
bringing  forward  his  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say 
that,  in  the  Estimates  which  he  was  about 
to  lay  on  the  Table,  there  was,  in  spite  of 
that  constant  and  gradual  diminution  in 
the  non-effective  part  of  them  during  re- 
cent years,  to  which  he  had  already  refer- 
red, a  further  diminution  on  every  item 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  effective  and 
non-effective   forces,   to  the    amount    of 
206,000/.  compared  with  the  amount  of 
the  same  Estimates  in  the  last  year.     In 
rendering  this  saving  clear  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  House,   he  must  trouble 
hon.  Members  for  their  attention  whilst  he 
made  a  short  statement  of  the  comparati\'e 
number   of  troops  employed  now  and  at 
former  times,  as  well  as  of  the  increased 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  forces.     In  making  this 
statement  he  should  avail  himself  of  none 
of  those  arts  of  mystification  by   which 
former  similar  statements  had,  he  feared, 
been  too  often  justly  characterised,  but  he 
would  endeavour  fairly   and    openly   to 
show   where  the   differences  existed,   in 
what  services  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  troops,  and  in 
what  other  services  their  number  had  been 
diminishedi  and  he  would  also  endeavour 
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pUinlj.to  4t«te  dw  exaet  KBonut  of.^d)ta 
KDd  cnditiia  mpu  totMI  fiic  tlw^'^ 
ent  bnncho,  to  M  to  einble  Um  Ho«m  to 
comprdwDd  with  UtUe  difficntor  tbo  pt»- 
Mnt  conditipa  o£  the  army,  and  tM  tiDOimt 
of  expenditaic  wbidi  was  reqnirad '  to 
inaiattin  it  it  iti  pment  efiective  heigbt. 
He  wu,  howerer,  compelled,  reluctantly, 
to  o^  that  the  decrease  in  the  effiectife 
part  of  the  service  was  not  canied  to  that 
extent  which  had  been  expecled ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  complement  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  was  kept  up  to  the  tame 
amount  at  which  it  was  when  he  first  had 
the  honour  of  accepting  his  present  office. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  wu  enabled  to 
point  out,  in  the  pfeaentEstiaiates  the  ab- 
sence of  several  items  which  wen  fiinnei^ 
strongly  contested  as  not  (bmuBg  part  u 
the  necesaaiy  appendages  to  the  eoective 
state  of  the  army  darii^  a  time  of  peace, 
These  items  were  the  wanon-tiain,  the 
army  medical  department,  the  Permanent 
Assistant  QuaUennaster-General,  the  In- 
spector of  Clothing,  and  the  Staff  of  tha 
Civil  GovemoTships,  which  latter  item, 
however,  had  disappeared  from  former 
Army  Estimates,  Owing  also  to  ar~ 
■angements  which  were  made  previous  to 
hii  entering  on  the  duties  ef  his  office,  hot 
which  he  had  moat  zealouily  carried  into 
execution,  the  dead  weight  of  the  Estimates 
had  been  reduced  to  an  extent  which  pre- 
viously could  not  have  been  hoped  for, 
and  he  earnestly  trusted  that  the  House 
would  give  him  credit  for  the  endeavour, 
during  the  term  of  his  continuance  in 
office,  to  cany  into  operation  the  views  of 
those  who  preceded  him,  as  well  as  those 
which  he  entertained  himself,  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  the  army  Estimates.  The  first 
item  in  the  present  Estimates  was  decidedly 
the  smallest  that  had  appeared  since  the 
year  1320.  He  could  show,  at  the  same 
time,  that  since  the  year  1820  there  had 
been  an  average  annual  decrease  in  the 
charge  to  the  amount  of  276,0001  on  this 
part  of  the  Estimates ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  with  an  annual  decrease  tb 
the  extent  be  had  mentioned,  a  greater 
diminution  could  be  expected  from  him. 
The  amount  of  the  forcn  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  present  year  was,  exclusive 
of  India,  78,502.  In  India  there  were 
17,289;  making  in  the  whole,  the  numbei 
of95,791men.  Theforce  was  thus  distri- 
buted:— In  Great  Briuia,  21,783;  in  Ire- 
land, 23,M4;  abtowl,  exduhra  of  Indn, 
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33,706;  making  op,  with  th« 
panies,  the  Esst  India  force,  Wsat  Ii 
giment^.  and  colon ial  corps,  95,791  n 
the  cniirt.'  wrvice.  Before  he  t 
furthci:,  he  b^«d  leave  to  call  attentioa 
to  the  obsemtioos,or  rather compvisona, 
which  soow  hoo.  Hembns  were  in  Um 
habit  of  inddfuw  in,  b^ween  the  feeble 
force  kept  op  m  1793  awl  that  now  main- 
tained as  necessary  to  the  exigences  of  the 
country.  It  woud  ba  seen,  unleas  he 
uiucli  decifived himself; thatiftheincreeM 
in  the  po]nilatioo  and  territerias  snbi«t 
to  the  British  Crown  tlutt  had  taken  ^um 
since  1792  were  duly  considorad,  tiMt 
even  our  present  force,  naval  wid nilitMy, 
bad  not  increased  inanandaepnportioB. 
In  1792,  oar  military  fixoe  ooosMtedW 
48,948  ra&k  and  file ;  in  1838  oar  bnn 
was,  as  he  had  iUled.  96,791  men.  He 
would  explain  bow  the  dificenee  *m 
matte  up.  The  force  employed  in  what 
he  would  call  the  dd  coloaiea  had  faih- 
creased  since  1792  only  fron  16,108 'to 
1 6,053  men.  The  first  groand  of  ihia  i» 
crease  was  the  increased  oooseqiMOC*  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  reqnind  1,7M 
men  additional;  the  next  was  the  increased 
force  required  by  the  present  coDdttian  of 
Jamaica ;  in  Csinada  there  was  2S6  oai 
less  than  in  1792 ;  in  the  otbw  Nocth 
American  colonies — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunsvick,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfonnd- 
land— there  was  a  small  increase;  m 
Gibraltar  thedecrease  was  1,025.  In  the 
whole  of  the  old  colonies,  however,  ezdn- 
sive  of  India,  and  deducting  the  tDcreaae 
caused  by  the  growth  of  New  Booth 
Wales,  there  were  actually  nine  men  lesa 
than  in  1792.  The  increase  of  oar  foreae 
abroad  wss  wholly  owing  to  the  new 
colonics  which  had  come  into  oar  poaset- 
sion  since  1792,  and  to  the  great  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  entire  British 
population.  Thesenew  colonies  absorbed 
not  less  than  16,697  additiooal  to  oar 
colonial  force  in  1792.  Our  Indian  em- 
pire, which  in  1792  only- required' 9,613 
men  for  iu  entire  role  &nA  pmtectioD,  and 
which  now  required  17,288 fortbe  protec- 
tion of  British  interests,  iocladed  a  popa- 
lation  of  not  less  than  89,577,000  souls, 
and  extended  over  a  surfoce  of  not  leas 
than  l,l2)),000squaieviles.ODtfaefoceof 
it  such  increased  empire  required  an  in- 
creased military  force  to  protect  it.  Than 
there  was  the  increase  m  Great  Britain  of 
7,000  men  in  round  nnmbera  since  1T98; 
aad  Ireland,  inw 
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of  13,151  men.  But  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  He  might 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  {>opu1ation 
of  the  new  colonies  was  equal  to  almost  a 
fraction,  to  that  of  our  old  colonies — that 
ia,  those  in  our  possession  in  1792.  That 
increase  was  since  179*2,  from  13,882,000 
to  24,27  l,863,its  amount  at  thepresent  time 
These  facts  warranted  him  in  maintaining 
that  the  complaints  of  hon.  Members,of  our 
military  force  having  increased  in  a  most 
undue  proportion  since  1792  were  not 
well  founded.  But  then  it  had  been 
argued  hy  an  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
(Colonel  Davies),  and  others,  that  though 
this  was  true,  comparing  population  with 
the  amount  of  our  force,  yet,  that  if  a 
better  system  of  management  were  adopted, 
a  much  smaller  force  would  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 
It  had  been  said,  for  example,  that  the 
dep6t  system  admitted  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
keeping  so  many  men  idle  at  home.  It 
was  true  that  the  relative  number  of  men 
at  home  was  greater  now  than  in  1792  ; 
that  while  there  were  then  but  sixty-two 
at  home  for  every  100  on  ibreij^n  service, 
we  had  now  seventy-five  for  every  100; 
but,  he  could  assure  the  Committee  that 
the  depot  and  relieving  systems  now  iii 
force,  were  those  which  the  best  judges, 
civil  and  military,  iiicludin<^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Henry 
Hardlnge,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  and  Sir 
Willoughby  Gordon,  hud  declared  to  be 
the  most  economical  and  the  most  efficient. 
But  for  these,  depots,  which  some  hon. 
Members  objected  to,  the  pension-list 
would  be  very  considerably  auo:mented, 
and  they  afforded  ihe  most  facile  means 
of  effecting  reductions  when  reductions 
were  practicable  and  expedient.  For  ex- 
ample, say  a  regiment  returned  from 
foreign  service  sick.  If  there  was  not  a 
large  dep6t  to  accommodate  them,  many 
would  be  put  on  the  pension-list,  others 
sent  to  hospitals  ;  but,  by  affording  them 
the  means  of  proper  treatment  in  the 
dcp6t4,  they  were  recovered  and  fitted  to 
be  again  sent  out  on  foreign  active  service. 
These  depots  were  also  advantageous  as 
presenting  so  many  points  throughout  the 
country  in  which  the  Government  could 
avail  themselves  of  small  but  compact 
bodies  of  men  fit  for  the  public  service, 
and,  as  he  had  stated,  affording  the 
aaleit,  moat  piacticable,  aad  economical 


means  of  redacing  the  public  force  with- 
out impairing  its  efficiency.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  mode  of  redac- 
tion pursued  in  1821  and  18*22  bad  been 
productive  of  serious  evil,  and  that  ft 
would  be  many  years  ere  the  dead  weight 
had  recovered  from  its  consequences. 
Were  hon.  Members  aware  of  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  which  obtained  in 
the  Finance  Committee  respecting  the 
amount  of  saving  that  might  be  made  in 
this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
that,  in  fact,  the  majority  agreed  that  any 
further  safe  reduction  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country  was  hardly 
practicable,  and  that,  after  die  fullest  cal- 
culations and  detailed  inquiries.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  great  experience  on 
the  subject,  could  only  suggest  a  redaction 
to  the  amount  of  6,000.  It  was,  he 
trusted,  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say 
that  the  present  Administration  would  be 
glad  to  make  still  further  redactions,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  propose  lower 
Estimates  than  those  which  were  in  force 
on  his  accession  to  office.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  consistent  with  the  exigences 
of  the  public  service.  Ministers  could  not 
propose  such  reductions  as  they  could 
wish,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  number 
of  men  effective  and  non-effective  would 
be  more  in  this  yearns  Estimate  than  in  that 
of  1 830.  For  the  employment  of  the  in- 
crease, Government  was  bound  to  account. 
Abroad,  there  was  7,689  rank  and  file 
more  than  in  1830,  while  6,695  were  em- 
ployed on  the  home  service,  of  which  a 
large  portion  was  required  in  Ireland.  In 
the  Mediterranean  there  was  a  dimination 
of  1335  in  the  force  since  1 830;  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  was  an  increase 
of  105  men,  in  New  South  Wales  an  in- 
crease of  757  men  ;  the  Mauritius  of  620 
(he  need  not  explain  the  reason) ;  in  the 
West  Indies  an  increase,  and  in  Ceylon 
and  Canada  a  reduction — in  the  former  of 
292  men,  in  the  latter  of  626  men. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  force 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
thought,  that  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
some  of  our  colonies  would  account  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  excess  of  force 
which  was  employed  in  1833  above  that 
employed  in  1830.  Now  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  explain  the  difference  of  force 
employed  in  the  last  year  and  that  which 
it  was  proposed  to  employ  in  the  present. 
We  had  this  year  4,092  men  leas  m  Qraat 
Britain  than  we  had  last  jear ;  b«l  he  wta 
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sorry  to  saj,  that,  owing  to  the  same  un* 
fottanate  cireamftances  which  existed  in 
Jamaica^  Mauritius,  and  elsewhere,  we 
had  3,673  men  more  than  we  had  last 
year.  Exclusive  of  1  ndia  we  had  this  year 
500  men  more  employed  abroad  than  last 
year.  Havin?  thus  stated  the  amount  of 
force  which  it  was  proposed  to  employ 
this  year,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  consider  him  as  going  out  of  his  way 
if  he  stated  that  he  conceived  that  there 
were  no  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
country  which  would  justify  a  diminution 
of  our  military  forces  below  the  numbers 
of  last  year.  He  was  sorrv  to  say,  that  we 
could  not  boast  of  complete  tranquillity 
in  our  own  dominions,  and  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  abroad  was  not  such  as  to  justify 
him,  however  desirous  of  economy  he  might 
be  on  principle,  in  thinking  that  he  should 
only  be  performing  his  duty  in  asking  this 
year  for  a  diminished  force.  Thinking  it 
possible  that  some  Gentleman  might  be  led 
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away  by  statements  which  had  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  to  the  eflect  that 
there  was  a  diminution  of  force  in  the 
military  establishments  of  other  natiooe, 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  read  from  a  table  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  to  mention  the  amount  of 
force— which  was  really  awful — that  was 
kept  up  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  most  striking  way,  without  going  into 
details,  in  which  that  amount  coald  be 
presented  to  the  House,  appeared  to  him 
to  be,  by  stating  the  proportion  of  armed 
men  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  to 
the  amount  of  their  population  and  of 
their  revenue.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
table  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  military  service  in  different  countriee, 
and  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the 
population  of  those  countries,  which  be 
would  read  to  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  accordingly  read  the  following 
table: — 


rtr.*%i 


Popolatioo. 


Total 
RevcDnc* 


Great  Britain 

France 

Austria 

Russia , 

Prussia     1  13 ,400,000 

Spain    13,9.'iU,000 

Holland 2,445,000 


24,271,763 
32,561,000 
32,500,000 
49,000,(N)0 


Belgium 

Bavaria   

United  States  of  America. 


3,533,538 

4,270,000 

13,100,000 


MUitary 
Expendharc. 


52,575,308 

:{5,634,882; 

12,200,000; 

19,3OO,0(K); 
7,65)3,050 ! 
0,774,007' 
4,166,666: 
5,750,000! 
2,800,000 
5,572,827  i 


Proportictns  of 

m' 


Kegolar  Army 

to 

PopaUtion. 


£ 

9,151.784 
9,496,520 
8,000,000 
6,791,667 
3,419,745 
2^30,848 
4,258.333 
2,880,000 
687,334 
1,411,335 


Effective  1 

.  1 

*  1 
M  1 
,  1 
,  1 
.  1 

*  1 


in  266 
In  77 
1161 

57 
115 
273 
43 
4j 
95 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


1  in  1926 


MUttuy 


to 


one-sixth. 

one-fourth. 

two- thirds. 

one-third. 

one-half. 

one-third. 

four -fourths. 

one-half. 

one-fourth. 

one-fourth. 


Thus  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  the  Military  Expenditure  to  the  Revenue, 
was  only  one-sixth  in  England,  which  was  less  than  in  any  other  country  whatever. 
He  would  next  state  the  amount  of  force  kept  up  in  each  country ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Inflntry. 


Great  Britain  •••. 


France.. « 280,000 

Austria    220,000 

Russia j576,000 

Prussia     i    56,200 

Spain  40,000 


Holland 
Belgium 
Bavaria 


49,000 
68,880 
32,000 


America 4,536 


Cavaliy. 


Artillery. 


6,400 

4,800 
7,820 
5,600 


52,000!  39,000 

36,800  16,000 

66,000  70,000 

19,300  13,500 


3,600 

3,000 
5,446 
3,172 
2,166 


staff,  Engineers, 

Garriaon  iYoopa, 

G«n(lHrine«. 


50,494 

7,200 

150,000 

28,000 


1,200 

Vet.  750 
1,473 
4,228 

Staff  100 


Toul. 


effective 
91,289  men 
non-effective 
107,076  men 
(421,494  men 
(   82,057  hors. 
280,000 
862,000 
117,000 

51,200 

57,550 

83,619 

45,000 

6,802 


NatioDal  Goanft, 
Militia,  or 
landwher. 


I   1,400,000 

400,000 
M.  Colonies 
389,000 
Reserve 

25,000 

Militia 

30,000 

Schut  12,000 

20,400 

145,000 

1,190,000 


^ 

« 
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He  hoped  he  had  not  tired  the  House  by 
these  details.  He  did  not  mean  to  state 
that  this  country,  from  its  insular  position, 
ought  to  regulate  its  force  by  the  conduct 
of  other  powers ;  but  he  did  mean  to  say, 
that  with  reference  to  the  former  estab- 
lishment of  the  country,  and  with  refer- 
ence also  to  the  position  of  the  con- 
tinental powers,  we  had  a  right  to  hold 
ourselves  in  the  same  defensive  attitude  as 
during  former  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  appeals  which  had  been  made,  and  he 
admitted  very  properly  made,  to  this  Re- 
formed Parliament,  he  did  not  think  that 
one  of  their  first  acts  should  be  to  para- 
lyse the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  particularly  when  just  cause  had 
been  shown  for  maintaining  all  those 
armaments.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
but  cast  their  eyes  over  Europe,  they 
would  see  that  there  was  no  state  so  great 
or  80  small,  so  near  or  so  remote,  which 
had  not,  by  its  armaments,  some  effect 
upon  the  military  establishments  of  this 
country.  Whether  it  was  in  Europe  or 
in  Africa,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  in  the  Pacific,  the 
slightest  movement  made  by  any  power 
there  rendered  it  necessary  for  our  military 
vigilance  to  be  in  full  activity.  In  the 
very  Estimates  then  before  the  House  the 
petty  motions  of  the  King  of  the  Mandin- 
goes  had  swelled  their  amount  by  .000/. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  ob- 
ject to  this  vote.  If  any  constitutional 
jealousy  prevailed  against  a  large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  at  former  periods, 
he  trusted  that  those  hon.  Members  who 
believed  with  him  that  the  House  now 
really  represented  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  would 
be  satisfied  that  such  jealousy  could  no 
longer  be  justified,  and  that  even  any  sus- 
picion would  be  diminished  by  a  just  con- 
fidence in  the  House.  Under  a  Reformed 
Parliament  all  fears  of  that  kind  would 
be  at  an  end,  for  the  force  which  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  to  a  few,  might  safely 
be  intrusted  to  those  who  represented  the 
people  of  the  empire.  Those  Gentlemen, 
therefore,  who  might  think  that  because 
he  objected  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
armies  in  other  times,  they  were  still 
bound  to  oppose  them,  were  mistaken, 
for  the  grounds  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
which  formerly  might  be  justly  entertained 
were  now  removed  by  the  change  which 
had  rendered  that  House  the  real  repre- 

lentatiye  of  the  people.    The  right  boo. 


Baronet  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
number  of  89,419  men  be  employed  aa  the 
land  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  exclu- 
sive of  those  maintained  in  the  East 
Indies,  for  the  year  beginning  the  firit  of 
April,  1 833,  and  ending  the  3  Ist  of  March* 
1834. 

Mr.  Hume  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night — 
twelve  o*clock — it  would  be  advisable  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion.  For  himself, 
he  was  fully  prepared  with  what  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  he  made  the 
suggestion  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  all  those  around  him,  and  many  others 
who  had  to  work  in  Committee  to-morrow 
morning.  He  appealed  to  the  House  as 
to  the  adviseableness  of  proceeding. 

Lord  Althorp  must  persist  in  proceed- 
ing. He  was  perfectly  surprised  at  such 
a  proposition  emanating  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  he  understood  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  willing  to  proceed.  At  least 
let  them  agree  to  that  one  vote  or  it  would 
be  of  no  use  whatever  having  gone  into  a 
Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded.  He  had  heard, 
he  said,  a  great  many  allegations  from  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  but  must  confess 
that  he  could  not  place  altogether  implicit 
confidence  in  their  infallibility.  He  had 
himself  several  statements  on  all  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  by  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  must  say,  that  either  his  own  statement 
or  that  hon.  Gentleman's  must  be  essen- 
tially wrong,  for  they  differed  from  each 
other.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated,  that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
276,000Z.  annually  in  the  Military  expen- 
diture. Now,  either  that  statement  or  the 
one  which  he  was  about  to  make,  was  one 
of  the  most  erroneous  ever  put  forth  in 
that  House.  He  had  in  his  hand  the 
Estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  the  Army 
for  every  year,  from  1817  downwards; 
and,  taking  the  limited  statement  from  the 
year  1 820,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
lie  would  prove  that  it  was  erroneous. 
In  the  year  1820,  the  sum  voted  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Army  was  6,870,000/. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  statement 
were  correct,  and  276,000/.  had  been  re- 
duced every  year,  there  would,  by  this 
time,  have  been  a  diminution  of  nearly 
3,000,000/.  on  the  Army  Estimates  of 
1820;  but  the  real  diminution  was 
only  800,000/.,  for  the  Army  Estimates 
for  the  presentyearamountedtoGpOTOyOOM. 
The  right  hoo.  Baronet  was  scarcely  noro 
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fortunate  in  the  statements  he  had  made 
respecting  the  diminntion  of  expenditure 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  army  sbce 
the    present    Administration    came   into 
office.    The  Army  Estimates  for  the  year 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned 
amounted  to  6,200,000/. ;  this  year  they 
amounted   to   6,070,000/.;   so  that    the 
difference    between    the   two  years   was 
much  less  than  that  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  represented  it  to  be.     But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  been  guilty 
of  another  error,  for  the  expense  of  the 
effective  force  of  this  year  was  56,000/. 
more  than  it  was  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Duke  of  Welling:on*s  Administration.  The 
number  of  rank  and  file  voted  in  that  year 
for  the  army  was  95,786;  it  was,  however, 
reduced  by  the  noble  Duke  before  the  end 
of  the  year  by  no  less  than  8,000  men. 
In  the  year  1831  that  number  was  again 
added  by  the  present  Administration,  in 
consequence  of  the  fires   in   Hampshire, 
and  the  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     Now,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  stated  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  increase  the  number  of  men  by 
the  same  amount  for  the  service  of  the 
present    year.     Did    the    same    reasons 
exist  for  the  increase  as  in  1831  ?     No, 
they  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  there- 
fore  at  a   loss    to  understand   why  the 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  vote  that 
additional   force.     Again,   in  the   charge 
for  the  non-effective  service  of  the  Army, 
if  the  arrangements  which   the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  suggested  and  acted  upon  in 
1829  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  present 
Government,   there  would   have   been   a 
much  more  considerable  reduction  in  its 
amount  than  there  now  was  under  the 
plans  adopted  by  the  present  reforming  and 
retrenching  Government.  He  was  prepared 
to  show  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
equally  wrong  in  his  facts  and  in  his  cal- 
culations, and  that  there  was  much  greater 
room  for  the  reduction  in  the  army  Esti- 
mates than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  think.  In  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
army,  too,  he  was  quite  sure  that  as  great 
retrenchments  might  be  made  as  Sir  James 
Graham     had    so    creditably    made     in 
the  civil  establishments  of  the  navy.     He 
would  not  then,  however,  stop  to  enter  into 
these  items,  but  would  come  to  the  com- 
parison instituted  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net between  our  military  force  in  1792 
and  the  present    year.     He  was  aware 
that  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  exactly 


the  same  amount  now  as  it  was  in  1792, 
but  he  thought  that  an  examination  into 
the  mode  of  its  distribution  would  show 
that  a  considerable  diminution  might  be 
made  in  the  number  of  men  now  employed. 
In  the  old  colonies  the  difference  of  force 
employed  then  and  now  was  not  much ; 
but  we  had  now  17,000  men  more  employ- 
ed  in  the  new  colonies.     Was  that  num- 
ber, he  would  ask,  absolutely  necessary  ? 
He  answered  that  question  in  the  negative. 
Why  should   we   employ   more   men  in 
Canada  now  than  we  did  in  1792?     At 
that  time  the  embittered  feelings  of  the 
Americans    against    this  country   might 
have  rendered  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
force  necessary  in  that  colony;  but  why 
should  we  have  5,000  or  6,000  men  there 
now  ?    He  was  informed  that  4,000  men 
might  be  withdrawn    from    Canada,  as 
1,000  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
military  duties  of  that  colony.  The  diminu- 
tion of  our  army  by  that  number  of  men 
would  be  a  sensible  relief  to  the  country. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  the  distribtt- 
tion  of  the  troops  during  the  last  year. 
He  was  instructed  by  those  who  were  in 
every  respect  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon   such   a  point   to    assert    that,  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  where  there  were  10,000  troops 
stationed,  one  half  of  the  number  might 
be  safely  spared.     Not    only   were    the 
troops  there  not  wanted,  but,  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  especially,  the  inhabitants 
most  ardently  wished  all  the  troops  to  be 
withdrawn.     He  pledged  himself  to  prove 
that  fact,  if  they  would  let  him,  at  the 
bar,  by  the  evidence  of  those  very  indi- 
viduals to  whose  persons  and   property 
these  troops  were  said  to  afford  protection. 
They  considered  the  force  kept  up  among 
them   disproportionate   to   the  wants  of 
the  colonies,  and  therefore  they  objected 
to  its  continuance.     He  thought  that  an- 
other mode  by  which  a  large  diminution 
in  the  number  of  troops  employed  in  the 
colonies  might  be  effected  was,  by  concili- 
ating  the  affections  of  their  inhabitants 
to  the  government,    instead  of  keeping 
them,  as  had  been  too  often  the  case^ 
under  military  control  and  coercion.     He 
was  glad  to  find  that  a  conciliatory  policy 
had  been  recently  adopted  by  his  Majes- 
ty's   government    towards  Canada.     He 
had   recently  seen   several   letters    from 
Upper  Canada,  in  which  the  writers  stated 
their  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  policy 
which  had  recently  taken  place    there. 
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Within  the  last  six  months  the  conduct 
of  the  Governntent  had  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  might  withdraw  all  the  troops 
safely  from  that  colony,  and  leave  its 
loyal  and  well-affected  inhabitants  to 
defend  themselves.  As  there  was  no  idea 
of  our  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  United  States,  why  should  the  people 
of  England,  oppressed  as  they  were  by 
taxation  of  all  sorts,  be  called  upon  to 
keep  up  in  Canada,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
force  for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  ?  The  right  hon.  Buronet,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  had  given  them 
an  account  of  the  proportion  which  the 
military  bore  to  the  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  Europe,  hut  he  had 
not  given  them  an  account  of  the  propor- 
tion which  the  military  bore  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada.  He  would  find  that, 
including  militia,  it  was  the  same  propor- 
tion which  existed  in  the  United  States. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them 
that  there  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  militia  in  the  United  States ;  but  he 
had  not  told  them  that  the  reason  of  that  was 
that  every  male  from  sixteen  to  sixty  was 
allowed  to  bear  arms,  and  that  before  he 
could  exercise  the  elective  franchise  he 
must  be  in  possession  of  a  musket  and 
suitable  accoutrements,  with  which  to  take 
the  Held  at  any  moment.  There  were 
numbers  of  irregulars  of  this  kind  iii 
Canada,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  with 
kind  treatment  at  home  they  would  not  only 
be  able,  but  also  wiMiag,  to  defend  their 
country  against  any  attack  from  the  irre- 
gulars of  the  United  Statts.  Besides,  what 
could  a  regular  force  of  />,()U0  men,  scat- 
tered as  it  must  necessarily  be  on  a  long 
line  of  frontier,  do  against  an  American 
army,  without  the  aid  of  the  Canadians  or 
regulars?  He  would,  however,  quit  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  single  remark,  of 
which  he  trusted,  tliat  the  rii>ht  hon .  Baronet 
would  see  the  force — that  America,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000,  was  content 
with  6,000  regular  troops,  whilst  (ireat 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  24,000,000, 
could  not  be  conteni  without  94,000  rep:u- 
lar  troops.  If  a  policy  were  adopted  to- 
wards New  South  Wales  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  already  adopted  towards 
Canada,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  withdraw  every  soldier  from 
New  South  Wales  with  as  much  safety  as 
from  Canada.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
colonists  were  ready  to  undertake  to  sup- 
port their  own  military  force,  on  condition 


of  receiving  a  representative  systaw,  and 
of  obtaining  thereby  the  means  of  tm^iog 
and  managing  their  own  revenue.  The 
taxation  raised  from  the  colonists  in  Neiir 
South  Wales  and  in  Van  Diemen's  hwd 
was,  taken  per  head  of  freemen ,  hei^viqi' 
than  tlie  taxation  taken  per  bead  in  Eng- 
land. In  England,  every  roan  upon  tn# 
average  paid  41, 10s.  in  taxation ;  in  tiew 
South  Wales  every  man  paid  6L  1.4s. ;  and 
over  the  disposal  of  the  sum  thus  pau|  be 
had  not  the  slightest  control  whataof^var. 
We  had  to  maintain  1,700  troopa,  and  if 
the  reliefs  were  taken  into  consideration, 
not  less  than  2,400  troops  for  that  colony. 
Now,  if  the  colonists  had  the  power 
of  raising  and  managing  their  own  taxe«, 
they  would  undertake,  that  Great  Britain 
should  have  nothing  to  pay  fpr  their  mili- 
tary, ordnance,  and  commissariat.  IJenee. 
it  was  evident,  that  in  this  vote  quetftiona 
of  principle  were  involved  of  the  higbaft 
importance,  not  only  to  the  pocketff  of 
the  people  of  tiiis  country,  but  also  to  U)^ 
safety,  tranquillity,  apd  integrity  of  th^ 
empire  at  larg^.  He  cpntenQed»  thai  an 
alteration  of  the  coercive  policy  whiish  t}iia 
country  adopted  towards  the  Canadian 
colonies  would  not  only  create  among 
them  great  satisfaction,  but  be  also  pro^ 
d  active  of  a  great  saving  to  this  conn  try. 
The  Canadians  had  no  desire  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  this  country,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inferiority  and 
degradation.  The  bad  system  of  policy 
which  was  acted  upon  widi  regard  to  the 
colonies,  converted  them  from  being  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  mother  country, 
into  a  cause  of  weakness  and  expense; 
and  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
told  that  they  were  paying  a  tax  to  support 
from  30,000  to  33,000  troops  in  the  colo- 
nies, besides  relays  amountmg  to  upwards 
of  4,500  men,  from  which  numbers  as 
many  as  2.5,000  men  might  be  deducted 
if  the  colonies  were  properly  governed, 
lie  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonies  were  consulted  by  the 
Government  at  home,  and  their  afTections 
conciliated,  the  number  of  troops  might  be 
reduced  from  89,000  to  60,000  men, 
[Tfie  House  at  this  period  showed  manjf 
symptoms  of  impatience].  He  was  no( 
surprised  that  hon.  Members  should  feel 
some  impatience  at  those  details ;  and  be 
assured  them,  that  after  having  sat  there 
for  thirteen  hours,  he  felt  as  Httm  dispose^ 
to  enter  into  them  as  any  one.  Ha  abovM| 
therefore,  say  no  more  regarding  tfif  coIq- 
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])ie8,  further  than  to  ask  the  right  bon. 
Secretary  at  War  when  this  country  waa 
to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
4,500  men  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ?  And  he 
would  addj  that  there  was  no  better  field 
for  the  Governipent  to  show  their  (Jesire 
for  economy  than  in  the  colonies.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  House  would  see 
that  the  situation  of  that  country  was  one 
which  required  great  consideration.  He 
complained  that  the  Government  should 
adopt  coercive  measures  towards  that 
country,  which  would  oblige  this  kingdom 
to  incur  great  expense,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  Established  Church. 
If  the  Government  were  to  (\q  away  with 
the  Established  Church  ip  that  country, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  willingly  agree  to 
vote  a  sum  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  religion.  Such  a  measure  would  save 
30,00P  men  in  Ireland.  But  the  saving  in 
the  ^rmy  was  not  the  only  benefit  which 
would  accrue  from  s^ch  a  measure  ;  it 
would  likewise  do  away  with  (hat  state  of 
disquiet  and  insecurity,  which  must  be 
felt  as  long  as  the  Suppression  of  .Disturb- 
ances'  Act  was  in  force ;  ap4  i^  would  allow 
men  of  capital  from  l^is  country  to  settle 
there,  which  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  as  long  as  even  the  dread  of  thp  Act 
hung  over  them.  The  excuse  held  out  for 
maintaining  a  great  part  of  the  army  was, 
that  a  large  force  being  kept  up  by  the 
continental  powers,  it  was  necessary  for 
this  country  to  keep  up  a  corresponding 
force.  Cut  he  would  bejj  to  ask,  what 
connexion  the  amount  of  the  continental 
armies  hud  to  do  with  the  military  force 
we  ought  to  maintain  ?  He  could  con- 
ceive that  it  might  be  proper  to  adapt  our 
navy  to  the  navies  of  the  continental 
powers ;  but  this  country,  from  its  situa- 
tion, being  less  liable  to  be  attacked  than 
any  other,  he  could  see  no  reasqn  why  the 
armies  maintained  elsewhere  should  in- 
fluence those  of  this  country.  As  to  the 
army  in  Ireland,  there  was,  besides  the 
regular  military  force,  a  body  of  police, 
amounting  to  7,000  men,  of  the  expense 
of  which  they  had  received  no  account,  be- 
sides militia  and  yeomanry  to  the  numlier 
of  ,50,000  men.  This  be  considered  far 
too  large  an  establishment  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  and  he  thought  it 
might  be  reduced  wjth  great  propriety, 
without  endangering  the  peace  or  security 
of  the  empire.  Jt  would  be  found  that 
England,  when  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, had  three  times  their  force,  and  th^t 


that  force  was  maintained  at  double  tht 
expense  of  the  force  of  any  power  in 
Europe.  The  only  question  at  presenU 
however,  was,  what  force  was  requisite  ta 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people, 
and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country  ? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  a  much  smaller 
force  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose 
than  that  at  present  maintained  ;  and  that 
the  standing  army  might  safely  be  reduce4 
from  89,000  to  60,000.  There  was  one 
other  subject  to  which  he  would  allude — 
he  meant  the  number  of  officers.  Aq  qflir 
cer  was  at  present  maintained  for  ev^ry 
eight  men,  which  all  military  nwn  knewM) 
be  excessive.  U  was  three  times  th# 
number  maintained  by  the  £a«t-Ipdi» 
Company,  or,  indeed,  in  any  army  in  ihf^ 
world.  If  the  House  (continued  (he  hop- 
Member)  wijl  go  with  n\e  in  ppipion^-^aDd 
God  knows  how  far  bon.  Members  will  b# 
inclined  to  go,  for  at  present  th^y  %^9^ 
more  inclined  to  go  to  sleep — th^y  will 
support  me  in  my  Amendment  tp  th^ 
Motion  before  them.  I  thinly  thipl  ih^ 
number  of  men  to  be  voted  for  th(p  servjq^ 
of  the  year  ought  not  to  be  mqra  than  was 
maintained  during  the  AdministratiQR  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are  in- 
deed, many  reasons  why  it  should  be  les^^ 
for  the  Continent  is  not  so  disturbedf  and 
there  is  not  so  much  probability  of  war 
now  as  there  was  then.  I  shall,  however, 
content  myself  with  moving  that  the  army 
be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1830.  I 
shall,  therefore,  conclude,  by  moving — 
*'  That  the  Lund  ii'prces  be  reduced  to 
81,164  men,"  being  the  establishment 
maintained  by  the  Uuke  of  Wellington. 

Major  Beauclerk  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  complained  of  the  immense 
array  maintained  in  the  colonies,  and 
especially  in  Corsica  and  the  Greek 
islands.  In  the  latter,  the  troops  were 
employed  against  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  in  support  of  the  Turks,  and  created 
hatred  to  this  country,  and  suspicion  of  its 
intentions.  He  thought  the  maintenaniQe 
of  those  islands  not  only  useless  but  mis- 
chievous ;  and  the  expense,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  countrv,  was  intolerable;  he 
therefore  be^^o^ed  to  ask  the  right  bon. 
Secretary  at  War,  why  they  were  not  given 
up  to  Greece  ? 

Lord  i4///(or;)  said,  he  would  place  more 
reliance  on  the  opinion  of  the  bon.  and 
gallant  member  for  Surrey  as  a  civilian 
than  as  a  military  man.  He  meant  that 
the  l)on.  and  gallant  OfKcer  had  h^  ^9^9 
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time  and  experience  in  civil  affairs  than  in 
military  matters.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  stated  that  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  useless,  and  had  called  on  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  at  War  to  say  why  he  did 
not  give  them  up.  He  thought  that  the 
House  would  allow,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  be  wandering  a  little  out  of 
his  department  in  deciding  on  what  was 
purely  a  matter  of  foreign  policy.  The 
non.  and  gallant  Officer  asked,  why  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  not  given  up  to 
Greece?  He  would  merely  answer,  be* 
cause,  though  they  had  at  last  been  able  to 
give  a  government  to  that  country,  still  it 
was  so  unstable  and  disorganized,  that 
they  could  not  act  towards  it  as  towards 
an  old  and  settled  country.  With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  he  would  remind  the  House, 
that  the  question  was  not  whether  the 
number  of  men  to  be  voted  should  be 
more  or  less,  but  whether  the  number  of 
the  army  as  proposed  by  the  Government 
WEI  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  secure  thepro- 
perty  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  said,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands  were 
displeased  that  there  should  be  so  many 
troops  quartered  among  them.  He  had 
never  heard  that  opinion  before,  and  he 
never  was  more  surprised  than  when  he 
heard  the  hon.  Member  make  the  asser- 
tion. Everyone  must  sec  that  the  state  of 
those  colonies  was  at  present  very  danger- 
ous, and  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary 
to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  re- 
garding them;  and  he  did  not  think  that  it 
was  when  approaching  that  conclusion, 
they  ought  to  diminish  the  force  in  them. 
Then,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  would 
ask,  was  this  the  time  to  reduce  the  force 
in  that  country,  when  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  ad- 
ditional powers  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  peace  within  it?  He  thought 
that  the  very  worst  species  of  force  which 
could  be  used  was  the  yeomanry,  and  he 
suspected  that  few  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  feci  pleased,  were  the  Government 
to  adopt  that  species  of  force.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  likewise  said, 
that  he  thought  the  colony  of  New  Souih 
Wales  should  get  a  separate  I-.egislature. 
He  (Lord  Althorp)  was  always  inclined  to 
g^ve  separate  Legislatures  where  the  colo- 
nies were  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them ; 
bat  he  thought  it  was  a  very  doubtful 


question,  if  a  convict  colony  was  exactly 
the  proper  one  to  which  to  give  a  aeptnle 
Legislature.  He  admitted,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  continental  armies  was  no 
reason  why  this  country  should  maintain 
a  large  force.  The  present  force  of  this 
country  had,  however,  ample  employment 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  without  any 
such  reason  being  held  out  for  maintain- 
ing it.  He  would  therefore  say  that,  look- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  colonies  and  of 
Ireland,  he  did  not  think  that  the  present 
was  a  time  when  the  Government  could 
venture  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
forces. 

Mr.  Warburton  wished  the  discussion 
not  to  be  prolonged,  and  the  division  to  be 
taken  on  the  next  Resolution. 

Mr.  Wynn  saw  good  reason,  in  the 
state  of  this  country,  and  in  the  state  of 
the  colonies,  to  keep  up  the  army ;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  to  keep  up  this  force  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  If  a  large  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  kept  upon  the  ground 
of  confidence  in  the  Reformed  Parliament, 
Reform  would  be  a  curse  to  the  country. 
It  was  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  our 
keeping  up  a  large  army  that  other  States 
kept  up  large  armies.  He  and  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Althorp)  had  opposed  this 
principle  seventeen  years  ago  with  success. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  he  would  agree 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridport,  and  consent  to  take  the  division 
on  the  money  grant,  and  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  men. 

Amendment  negatived.  ■ 

The  vote  of  89,419  men  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 


HOUSE    OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,    March  28,    1833. 

MiNUTKS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Ellkndorouoii,  Copies  of  Correspondenoe  betiiwu  die 
I^resideiit  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Uie  Court  of  Oi* 
rectorfiof  the  East  India  Company*  with  ntpnet  to  tba 
Measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  Expiration  of  the  pwunt 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company. 

BilL    Read  a  thini  time: — Sugar  Duties. 

Petitions  ]>re!(eiitcd.  By  the  Bishops  of  HlBironD,  CHn- 
TKR,  LiciiFiKLD,  andCovBNTRT;  by  Lord  Aocklajid, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rodkn,  f^om  a  Number  of  FUees,— fcr 
a  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — By  Lwd  Cum* 
CURRY,  from  three  Places  in  Ireland;  and  by  Lord  Pol* 
TiMORB,  from  Wellow, — against  Tithes  and  Church  Oa. 
By  the  Earl  of  WiriLLonr,  ftom  Elphin ;  and  by  the  Earl 
of  RoDKN,  f^om  Maghera,  Kilmegan  and  Kilmainhanii— 
against  the  (o-oposed  Mcasure'of  Church  Reftmn  (Irdaid). 

Abolition  of  Slavery.]  LotdS^f. 
field  had  to  present  Petitioos  from  three 
diHerent  places  upon  this  subject.     He 
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had,  indeed,-  many  more;  but  he  pre- 
sented these  at  the  present,  moment  just 
to '  clear  the  way  for  others,  which  he 
believed  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  their 
Lordships.  There  were  certain  rumours 
abroad  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ministers 
with  regard  to  negro  slavery.  If  there 
was  any  foundation  for  those  rumours,  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  produce  in  the 
public  mind  the  same  consternation  that 
they  had  given  rise  to  in  his.  As,  however, 
they  were  but  rumours,  they  did  not  lessen 
his  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
at  this  moment,  but  he  trusted  they  would 
prove  untrue.  This  measure  could  not 
much  longer  be  delayed  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  demanded  as  forcibly  and  irre- 
sistibly as  the  measure  of  Reform  had 
been.  He  knew  that  the  principles  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  sound  and  right ; 
but  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  entertain- 
ing some  fears  when  he  knew  that  they 
were  met  on  almost  every  side  with  an 
array  of  prejudice  and  of  false  notions  of 
self-interest  that  it  would  be  bard  for  them 
to  overcome.  Whatever  measure  they 
might  propose  would  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted, and  he  wished  to  get  for  them  that 
support  which  would  alone  enable  them  to 
carry  any  measure  upon  this  subject  by 
the  strength  of  popular  opinion.  That 
support  they  would  not  have  if  the  ru- 
mours he  had  alluded  to  were  true.  He 
would  tell  them  most  distinctly,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  immediate  and  total 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  would  satisfy 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  wished 
here  to  say  what  meaning  he  attached  to 
the  words  "  immediate  abolition."  He 
did  not  understand  by  them  the  sailing  of 
the  first  ship  that  could  carry  out  their 
determination,  but  the  earliest  possible  and 
practicable  substitution  of  legal  restraint 
for  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  power 
of  the  master.  He  should  move  to  bring 
up  the  petition,  which  was  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh,  who,  to  the  number 
of  21,291,  had  attached  their  names  to  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  aware  of  the 
rumours  to  which  the  noble  Baron  alluded; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to 
their  Lordships  if  the  noble  Baron  had 
stated  the  nature  of  them.  Without  en- 
tertaining any  particular  confidence  in  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  he  must  say,  that  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  relieve  them  from 
any  responsibility  upon  the  subject  of 
colonial  slavery,  to  put  it  upon  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  He  had  hoped  that,  before 
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now,  that  House  might  have  been  called 
on  to  enter  into  some  discussions  upon  the 
question.  The  state  in  which  it  stood  was 
that  in  which  it  was  most  productive,  he 
would  not  say  of  inconvenience,  merely, 
but  of  danger.  The  question  might  be 
said  to  be  at  this .  moment  suspended  over 
them.  If  the  Ministers  really  had  pre- 
pared any  plan,  it  was  desirable  that. they 
should  produce  it,  and  subject  it  to  the 
investigation  of  Parliament.  The  de- 
lay in  doing  so  would  only  tend  to  create 
difficulties,  which  might  frustrate  the 
carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
Parliament,  as  declared  in  1823,  and 
might  defeat  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  uncertainty  in  which  the 
matter  stood  now,  both  here  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  must  create  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  planters  and  the  slaves,  feelings 
that  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impossible,  for  Parliament  to  adopt  after- 
wards any  measure  beneficial  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  capable  of 
being  carried  into  eflfect  with  safety  to  the 
colonies.  He  deprecated  delay  as  much 
as  he  wished  to  avoid  precipitancy,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
appear,  when  their  plan  was  produced,  to 
have  taken  a  more  sober  and  rational  view 
of  the  subject  than  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 

Lord  Suffield  said,  that  the  rumours  to 
which  he  alluded  he  had  seen  embodied  in 
a  paragraph  in  a  daily  journal.  If  those 
rumours  were  correct,  the  plan  for  emanci- 
pation would  not,  he  was  sure,  satisfy  the 
people.  He  feared,  that  whatever  plan  the 
Ministers  might  propose,  would  be  opposed 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  West-India  pro- 
prietors. His  Lordship  then  presented  a 
petition  from  Sheffield,  signed  by  11,000. 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  that  after  what 
had  passed,  their  Lordships  would  perhaps 
excuse  him  if  he  said  a  few  words  upon  . 
this  subject.  With  respect  to  the  rumours 
of  the  intentions  of  Government  as  to  the 
subject  of  colonial  slavery,  it  was, of  course, 
quite  impossible  that  he  should  be  answer- 
able for  them.  Even  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self did  not  seem  to  place  much  reliance 
upon  them,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
stated  them.  The  noble  Lord  did  at  first 
not  state  what  they  were,  and  afterwards  he 
referred  to  some  extract  from  a  newspaper. 
Every  one  must  agree  with  him,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  to  explain  rumours  founded  on 
such  loose  authority.  The  noble  Lord  had 
2Q 
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•aid,  with  respect  to  the  delay  of  which  he 
complained,  that  it  arose  from  that  par- 
ticular body  of  persons  who  were  interest- 
ed in  the  consideration  of  this  great 
question.  He  was  not  conscious  that  there 
had  been  anything  which  could  fairly  and 
strictly  be  called  delay.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  their  utmost  consideration  to 
views  and  circumstances  which  necessarily 
belonged  to  so  intricate  a  matter;  and  lie 
thought,  therefore,  that  no  charge  of  delay 
could  be  substantiated  against  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  not 
his  business  to  state  any  communication 
which  had  taken  place,  or  any  result  which 
might  follow.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  would 
be  strange  if  he  were  not.  He  was  equally 
aware,  that  the  sense  of  Parliament  should 
be  taken  on  this  subject  at  the  earliest 
period  ;  but  he  nevertheless  must  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  that  if  the  wish  for 
bringing  forward  this  subject  at  an  earlier 
period  of  this  Session  had  been  complied 
with,  it  would  have  been  anything  but  ad- 
vantageous or  safe,  or  satisfactory,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  and  just  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  with  retijard  to  the  delay  which 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  observation. 
•"When  his  noble  friend  said,  that  the 
question  must  be  early  settled,  he  did 
not  mean  that  the  people  wished  it  to 
be  precipitated,  and  for  himself  he  should 
at  once  say,  that  he  thought  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  till  the 
undivided  attention  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  could  be  given  to  it.  He 
was  the  person  who  had  most  recently 
taken  his  seat  in  their  Lordships*  House, 
and  he  more  recently  than  any  of  them  had 
been  in  contact  with  large  bodies  of  the 
people ;  and  he  could  tell  their  Lordships, 
most  of  whom  from  th^ir  habits  were  less 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  them  than  he  was, 
that  they  were  not  well  aware  of  the 
strong  feeling  that  existed  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  question  was  confined  to  the 
large  towns,  and  when  secluded  districts, 
and  the  distant  agricultural  quarters  of 
the  country  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  at 
this  moment  these  places  were  as  anxious 
on  the  subject  as  any  others.  If  their 
Lordships  did  not  decide  this  question 
satisfactorily  to  the  people,  they  would  not 
be,  what  they  were  to  a  certain  extent 


although  not  elected,  the  repreMntativM 
of  the  people. 

The  I>uke  of  Buckingkam  regretted,  that 
the  measure  which  the  Ministers  had  de- 
termined on,  had  not  been  introduced 
earlier.  It  was  the  duty  of  his  Maietty'i 
Ministers  to  have  brought  it  forwara  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible.  That  the 
question  was  not  brought  forward  earlier 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  West-India  pro« 
prietors,  who  were  most  anxious  to  have  it 
considered,  and  who  complained  that  it 
had  been  so  long  delayed.  If  the  Hinisten 
consulted  any  one  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  they  did  so  partially*  and  it 
was  of  that  partiality  and  of  the  delay, 
that  the  West-India  proprietors  justly 
complained. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  whatever  anxiety 
the  Ministers  might  feel  to  bring  forward 
this  question,  they  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  it  required  great  deliberation 
and  a  most  accurate  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  It ;  and 
still  more,  that  to  render  the  measnre  at 
once  effectual  and  beneficial,  they  muft 
have  the  active  co-operation  of  those 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  the 
measure  before  they  introduced  it.  How- 
ever easy  and  popular  might  be  these 
attacks  on  the  Ministry  for  the  delay  of 
which  they  were  accused,  he  would  rather 
hear  them  than  subject  himself  to  the 
charge  of  precipitancy  in  introducing  a 
measure  which,  unless  brought  forward 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  could  be 
neither  safe  nor  satisfactory.  He  did  not 
think  it  could  be  imputed  to  the  Ministers 
as  matter  of  blame,  that  they  should  wish 
to  get  the  co-operation  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  a  work  which  all  must  acknow- 
ledge to  be  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Their  endeavours  had  been  to  assure 
themselves  of  that  co-operation.  The 
noble  Duke  had  complained  that  their 
communications  to  the  West-India  body 
had  been  partial.  Surely  he  would  not 
have  had  the  Ministers  go  to  general 
assemblies  of  the  West-India  proprietors 
at  Exeter  Hall,  or  other  places,  and  there 
make  and  receive  communications  on  this 
delicate  subject.  Their  only  way,  then, 
was  to  consult  privately  those  who  were 
interested  in  it,  so  that  they  might  obtain 
their  co-operation  if  they  were  favourable, 
and  if  not,  that  they  might  procure  in- 
formation. As  to  the  plan,  he  could  not 
at  that  time  state  what  it  was.  Ho  could 
only  say,  generally,  that  the  attention  of 
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the  Qovmtnnent  had  been  directed  con* 
Btantly  and  carefully  to  this  great  object, 
and  tnat  they  would  bring  it  forward  aH 
soon  as  they  could,  with  a  probability  of 
its  satisfoctory  result.  He  did  not  under* 
stand  what  the  rumours  alluded  to  were. 
The  Ministers  were  not,  however,  respon- 
sible for  these  reports,  nor  should  he 
pretend  to  explain  them.  If  there  was 
nothing  more  in  the  matter  than  to  say 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion  of  slavery,  the  work  would  be  short 
and  easy,  but  complicated  as  the  question 
was,  many  interests  being  concerned,  and 
the  difficulties  increasing  the  more  it 
was  looked  at,  the  task  was  something 
very  different  from  merely  saying,  the 
slave  should  be  free.  He  was  glad 
to  learn  from  his  noble  friend,  that 
among  the  friends  of  abolition  <'  im- 
mediate" did  not  mean  "instant."  He 
was  as  anxious  for  emancipation  as  any 
other  noble  Lord,  and  he  would  take  the 
terms  of  his  noble  friend,  that  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  safely  accomplished,  it  ought 
to  be.  But  in  effecting  it,  especial  atten- 
tion should  be  shown  to  the  interests  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  for  whom  they 
would  have  to  legislate. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  thought  it 
right  to  state,  that  great  misapprehension 
existed  in  the  public  as  to  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  West-India  body,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  which  were  as 
anxious  for  emancipation  as  any  other 
persons  could  be. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  merely  rose  to 
deny  the  statement,  that  disputes  had 
taken  place  between  Ministers  as  to  the 
abolition.  There  had  been  no  disputes 
whatever  in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Suffieldyf2LS  rather  surprised  at  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Duke  on  the  oppo- 
sition benches  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham); 
for  he  considered  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  West-India  body  in  question  had 
been  characterised  by  contumacious  oppo- 
sition to  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Throughout  they  had  desired  delay,  and 
endeavoured  to  procrastinate  a  settlement. 
When  he  asked  for  immediate  emancipa* 
tion,  he  meant  that  measures  should  be 
immediatelv  taken  to  effect  that  desirable 
object.  His  Lordship  then  presented  a 
petition  in  favour  of  **  immediate  emanci- 
pation, with  safety  to  all  parties,"  from 
Glasgow,  signed  by  upwards  of  31,000 
persons. 

Lord  EllenhoTough  said,  no  persons  were 


more  interested  than  the  slaves  themselves 
in  the  avoidance  of  intemperate  and  irra- 
tional legislation. 

Local  Judicatures  —  Law  Re- 
form.] The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
with  their  Lordships'  leave,  he  should  pre- 
sent to  them  a  Bill  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  on  which  much  consideration 
had  been  bestowed.  The  Bill  was  for 
establishing,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had,  some  time  since,  in- 
troduced this  measure,  and  its  principle 
and  many  of  its  provisions  were  then  very 
fully  discussed.  Indeed,  the  principle  had 
been  so  fully  discussed,  that  ne  should  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  now  with  one  word 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  reserving  him- 
self, on  that  point,  until  he  proposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  which  he 
meant  now  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  a 
first  reading.  He  admitted,  that  the  Bill 
was  one  of  very  great  importance,  and, 
therefore,  he  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  intro- 
duce it,  without  endeavouring  to  give  their 
Lordships  a  brief  outline  of  its  object  and 
main  provisions.  It  was  a  Bill  to  establish, 
experimentally  in  the  first  instance,  in  cer- 
tain counties  and  districts,  with  a  vietif  to 
extend  the  principle  ultimately — and,  he 
trusted,  within  a  very  short  period,  univer- 
sally— throughout  this  kingdom.  Courts 
of  Local  Jurisdiction.  It  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  Sergeant-at-Law,  or 
a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing,  to  pre- 
side over  those  Courts,  for  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  the  Judge  should  be  a  person 
of  such  weight  and  professional  character 
that  the  suitors  of  the  Courts  should  feel 
a  well-grounded  confidence  that  justice 
was  administered  by  a  person  of  learning 
and  experience.  The  next  question  which 
suggested  itself  was,  as  to  the  kind  and 
extent  of  jurisdiction  which  the  Courts 
established  under  this  Bill  should  exercise. 
First,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
actions  of  debt,  or  actions  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  of  damages  in  what  the  lawyers 
called  actions  of  tort.  In  the  Bill  which 
he  had  formerly  introduced  on  this  subject 
he  had  proposed  that  the  Courts  of  Local 
Jurisdiction  should  take  cognizance  of  all 
actions  of  debt,  when  the  sum  sought  to 
be  recovered  did  not  exceed  100/.  Since 
he  had  introduced  his  former  measure  be 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  communication 
with  those  learned  persons  who  composed 
the  law  commission ;   and  from  various 
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considerations,  into  which  he  should  not 
now  enter,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  proposing,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction 
should  only  take  cognizance  of  debts  to 
the  amount  of  20/.  and  under,  instead  of 
lOOZ.  as  he  had  formerly  proposed.  Doubt- 
less this  was  a  great  restriction  of  the 
powers  which  he  had  originally  intended 
to  give  to  the  Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction  ; 
but,  as  he  had  before  intimated,  there 
were  a  variety  of  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  accede  to  so  important  a 
deviation  from  the  plan  originally  proposed. 
What  was  now  intended  was,  to  give  the 
Local  Courts  a  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  of 
debt,  or  actions  of  that  nature,  to  the 
amount  of  20/.  In  other  words,  20/.  was 
the  greatest  amount  which  a  plaintiff  could 
recover  in  those  Courts  in  an  action  of  debt. 
In  actions  of  damages,  which  included  ac- 
tions for  assault,  trespass,  false  imprison- 
ment, seduction,  slander,  maliciously  suing 
out  a  commission  of  bankrupt  and  all 
wrongs  of  that  description,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Local  Courts  should  have  a  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  in  which  the  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  did  not  exceed  50/. 
It  was  well  known,  however,  that  Juries 
were  in  the  habit^  in  actions  of  tort,  of 
not  giving  the  amount  of  damages  laid 
— in  fact,  they  usually  gave  very  much  less 
— and  it  would  not  be  possible,  perhaps, 
at  once  to  induce  Juries  to  depart  from 
that  practice.  It  was,  therefore,  intended 
to  allow  the  Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  actions  of  tort, 
in  which  the  damasres  were  not  laid  at  a 
sum  exceeding  50/;  but  as  the  Bill  also 
contained  a  provision  that  no  costs  should 
be  obtained  by  any  plaintiff  who  brought 
his  action  in  any  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  recovered  less  damages  than  20/.  the 
damages  really  sought  to  be  recovered  in 
the  Local  Courts  would  generally  amount 
only  to  20/. :  thus  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  Courts  in  actions  of  tort,  as  well 
as  actions  of  debt,  to  the  sum  of  20/. 
The  trial  of  all  questions  connected  with 
real  property,  all  actions  involving  ques- 
tions as  to  title,  or  as  to  the  right  to 
tithes  or  tolls,  would  be  excepted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Courts,  and 
properly  confined,  as  they  now  were,  to 
the  superior  Courts.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  few  returns  which  he  should  read,  to 
show  that  such  actions  as  those  which  it 
was  intended  to  place  under  the  juiisdic- 
tion  of  the  Local  Courts  formed  no  small 


proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  actiont 
brought  in  this  kingdom.  It  appeared  firom 
those  returns  that,  in  the  year  1826,  the 
number  of  actions  of  debt  brought  in  the 
three  superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Westminster  amounted  to  93,000.  Of 
that  number  30,000  were  for  debts  under 
20/.,  and  48,000  for  debu  under  SOU 
whilst  only  the  remaining  15,000,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  were  brought  for 
debts  above  50/.  In  the  year  1822  be 
found  that  890  cases  were  tried  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  cases  which  origin- 
ated in  the  superior  Courts,  and  were 
brought  to  trial  m  London  and  Middlesex. 
In  313,  or  above  one  third  of  those  890 
cases,  he  found  that  the  damages  recovered 
were  under  20/. ;  and  this  return  included 
actions  for  debt,  as  well  as  actions  for 
damages.  Generally  speaking,  one-third 
of  the  actions  in  the  superior  Courts  were 
brought  for  sums  not  exceeding  20/.  He 
had  returns  showing  the  number  of  cases 
tried  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  in  the  yean 
1829  and  1830,  which  confirmed,  or  more 
than  confirmed,  the  accuracy  of  this  cal- 
culation. Out  of  340  cases  tried  on  that 
Circuit  in  those  years,  160,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  for  sums  under  20/.  So  much 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Courts  in 
compulsory  cases — in  cases  in  which  the 
plaintiff  must  bring  the  defendant  into 
the  Local  Courts  and  into  no  other  Courts. 
But  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Bill 
which  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Local  Courts  upon  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties to  an  action.  It  was  proposed,  in 
fact,  to  give  the  Local  Courts  a  jurisdiction 
in  all  descriptions  of  actions,  and  to  any 
amount,  provided  the  parties  to  the  action 
consented.  There  was  another  very  import- 
antprovision  in  thisBill,  by  which  the  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  in  all  actions  of  debt  was 
at  liberty  to  examine  his  antagonist  upon 
oath  before  the  trial  of  the  cause.  There 
was  also  a  provision  made  to  give  the 
Judge  of  the  Local  Court  the  power  of  act- 
ing as  an  arbitrator.  It  too  frequently 
happened  at  present,  that  after  a  cause 
was  brought  down  to  be  tried  before  a 
Judge,  and  great  expense  was  gone  to 
in  procuring  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
it  was  found  that  the  question  was  more 
fitted  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator 
than  of  a  Jury  ;  and  it  was  referred  after  all 
the  expenses  had  been  incurred.  Much 
of  the  expense  and  delay  consequent  on 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  spared  by  a 
reference  to  the  local  Judge.    There  was 
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another  provition  in  the  Bill  which  he 
considered  one  of  great  importance — he 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Reconcilement.    The  principle  on  which 
those  Courts  were   established    in  other 
countries,    and   the    success  which  had 
attended  their  institution,  was  matter  of 
notoriety.     He  believed  that  in  France 
the  institution  of  Courts  of  Reconcilement 
had  been  attended  with  less  success  than  in 
other  countries.     In  Belgium  and  Holland 
he  understood  those  Courts  had  been  es- 
tablished with  considerable  success ;  and 
in   some   countries  the  success  of  these 
Courts  was  signally  satisfactory  and  be- 
neficial to  the  inhabitants.     He  alluded 
particularly   to   Denmark    and    Norway. 
After  the  Courts  of  Reconcilement  were 
established  in  those  countries,  the  number 
of  suits  fell  off  to  one-third ;  that  was  to 
say,  the  total  amount  of  actions  was  di- 
minished by  two-thirds.     In  a  period  of 
nine   years   724,000    actions    had    been 
commenced,  and  of  that  number  448,000, 
or    more    than  one-half,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  settled  by  the 
interposition  of  a  Court  of    Reconcile- 
ment.    In  the  year  1822  (he  spoke  now 
only  of  Denmark)  the  number  of  actions 
commenced  was   31,000,   of  which    the 
Courts  of  Reconcilement  settled  two- thirds, 
or  21,000;  and  of  the  remaining  10,000 
very  many  never   found  their  way   into 
court.     So   much   for  the   system  under 
which   the  parties  came  before  a  temper- 
ate and  disinterested  Judge,  who  decided 
fairly  between  them.     The  next  matter  to 
be  referred  to  the  courts  of  local  Jurisdic- 
tion was  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  now  exercised  a  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction.  He  might  here  state,  that 
he  had  kept  out  of  the  Bill  all  cases  relating 
to  legacies  so  that   under  this   Bill   the 
Courts  of  Local   Jurisdiction  would  have 
no  cognizance  of  that  class  of  cases.   This 
exception  was  made  not  because  he  was 
of  opinion  that  no  change  was  desirable 
in  cases  of  that  description,  but  that  he 
conceived  that  the  alteration   would   be 
better   introduced  by  another  Bill.     The 
Bill  gave  the  Judges  of  the  Local  Courts 
the  power  to  act  in  all  cases  within  their 
own  districts  as  Masters  in  Chancery  re- 
sident in  the  country.     In  all  those  cases 
in  Chancery  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Master,  and  it  was  thought  better 
to  have  vivd  voce  evidence,  the  examination 
would  proceed  in   the  country,  and   by 
that  means  sare  great  expense,  as  well  as 


delay,  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    Another  jurisdiction  which  the  Bill 
proposed  to  bestow  was  that  of  bank* 
ruptcy.     The  late  Bankruptcy  Court  Act, 
which  had   been   completely  successful, 
led  to  the  extension  of  jurisdiction,  which 
was  now  proposed,  and  which  had  not 
been  inserted  in  the  former  Bill   intro- 
duced by  him.    The  establishment  of  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Court  had  given  the  most 
unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  persons  in- 
terested— indeed  he    might    say  to  the 
whole  commercial   world.     He    believed 
that  there  was  no  one  so  singular  as  to 
deny  that  the  establishment  of  that  Court 
was  a  most  desirable  and  beneficial  im- 
provement in    the  administration  of   an 
important  branch  of  the  law ;  and  it  was 
now  proposed,  under  this  Bill,  to  make 
the  local  Judges  commissioners,  so  that 
one  of  those  Judges  would  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  within  his  own  dis- 
trict, in  all  cases  of  bankruptcy,  as  if  the 
Judges  of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Court  had 
sent  down  a  commission  to  him  in  a  par- 
ticular case.     The  last  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  to  which  he  was  about  to  call 
their    Lordships'    attention,   was  one    of 
very  great  importance,  not  only  intrinsi- 
cally, but  because  of  what  it  might  and 
would  tend  to.     He  proposed  to  give  local 
Judges  the  power  of  staying  execution  in 
all  cases,  unless  where  the  defendant  re- 
fused to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him 
relating  to  his  property,  or  refused  to  give 
up  that  property  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.     This  provision,  he  trusted  and 
believed,  would  lay  the  sure  foundation 
for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial 
alterations  ever  made  in  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor;  he  meant  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for   debt.     A  measure  on 
this  subject  was  proposed  and  would  be 
shortly  introduced  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his  in  the  other  House.     The 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  such  a  mea- 
sure into  practical  operation  consisted  in 
the  want  of  what  he  might  call  a  proper 
machinery  for  securing  the  debtor's  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.     The 
machinery  provided  by  this  Bill  would  be 
equally  applicable  in  principle  to  all  cases 
of  debtor  and  creditor.     In  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's)  opinion  no  person  ought  to 
be   imprisoned   for    debt  unless   he    re- 
fused to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him, 
or  to  surrender  his  property — or,  in  short, 
unless  he  refused  to  do  something  which 
be  ought  to  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  hia 
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creditors,  or  that  he  had   contracted  a 
debt  fraudulently  or  extravagantly,  by  liv- 
ing beyond  his  means.     In  the  first  of 
those  cases,  a  debtor  was  contumacious 
when  he  refused  to  do  that  which  the  law 
directed  him  to  do — in  the  last  he  was 
criminal.     But  in  no  other  way,  or  in  no 
other  cases,  but  those  of  contumacy,  or 
criminality,  ought  any  man  to  be  imprisoned 
for  debt.     Such  was  the  principle  of  the 
measure  which  he  thought  he  might  state 
would  be  brought  forward  speedily  after 
the  recess  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  learned  friend  of  his — a  principle 
which  in  his  opinion,  was  consistent  with 
reason,  justice  and,  humanity.     He  could 
also  say,  that  it  was  based  on   the  re- 
commendations   contained     in    the    re- 
port of  the  common  law  commissioners, 
and  that  in  drawing  it  up  every  regard 
had  been   paid  to  imparting  to  creditors 
every  security  which  it  was  possible  to  ex- 
tend  to  them.     In    fact,    its   provisions 
would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  creditors 
than  of  advantage  to  debtors,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  the  measure  came  to 
be  fully  discussed  by  the  Legislature,  it 
would  surely  be  adopted.     It  would  be  im- 
possible, bethought,  to  achieve  the  objects 
to  which  he  had  stated  the  Bill  had  refer- 
ence ,except  by  the  establishment  of  Local 
Courts ;  but  that  being  done,  then  every 
facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects  would  be  atlbrded.     Having  given 
an   outline   of   the   Bill  for  establishing 
Courts  of  LocalJurisdiction,  he  would  also 
state,  that  another  measure  for  regulating 
the   appellate  jurisdiction  of   the    Privy 
Ck)uncif  would  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment.    The  transfer   of  the  jurisdiction 
formerly  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of 
Delegates  rendered  this  measure  necessary; 
and  he  hoped  it  might  lead,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  a  matter  which  he  con- 
sidered  of  still   more  importance — some 
regulation  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  which  would  re- 
medy the  evils,  and  meet  the  objections 
now  made   to  the  mode  in   which   that 
jurisdiction  was    exercised.     There    was 
another  Bill  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
which  he  should  ask  their  Lordships  to 
give  a  first  reading  to  some  evening  before 
the  recess,  the  object  of  which  was,  a  re- 
form in  the  practice  and  constitution  of 
the    offices   connected    with    the    Court 
of  Chancery.     The  contemplated  regula- 
tions would  extend  to  the  Six  Clerks-office 
to  the  Registrar's-office^  and,  in  a  great  de- 


gree to  the  Masters'-oflBce.    A  number  of 
useless  and  cumbrous  plaees  would  be  got 
rid  of;  and  the  new  arrangeaoentt,  he  had 
reason  to  think,  would  greatly  dinimitk 
the  delays  so  much  complained  of  in  pro* 
ceedings  in  equity,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish   the  expenses  of  suitors.    One 
great'object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  free  from  all 
suspicion  the  proceedings  in  the  offices 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
This  object  would  be  effected,  he  thou^t, 
by  substituting  salaries  for  fees,  by  which 
some  of  the  officers  were  now  paid  the 
chief  part  of  their  incomes,  and  by  abolish- 
ing what  was  called  copy-money  and  g^-* 
tuities  altogether.     In  short,  the  Bill  he 
proposed     to    introduce    would    impart 
greater  justice  and  accuracy  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     The  following  would  be  the 
list  of  the  reductions  in  the  offices  to 
which  he  had  alluded : — In  the  Six-Clerks- 
office  a  saving  of  29,000/.  would  be  «f- 
fected  ;  in  the  Report-office,  a  saring^  of 
4,300/. ;     in    the    Registrar's-office     of 
10,500/.;     in     the     Masten'-office     of 
11,157/.;   which,  with  the  further  feea 
now  received  in  those  offices,  to  be  abol- 
ished and  compensated  from  the  Suitors' 
fund,  amounting  to  14,000/.,  would  make 
a  total  saving  of  68,957/.  a-year.     He 
would  say  no  more  of  the  contemplated 
measure  than  this,  that  much  confusion 
would  be  prevented  by  it  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  proceedings  of  those  differ- 
ent offices.     The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  Local 
Courts*  Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  repeated  that 
he  should  present  the  Chancery  Offices' 
Reduction  Bill  to  their  Lordships  some 
day  before  the  recess. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  not  pro- 
pose to  follow  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
through  any  part  of  his  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measures  he  had  intro- 
duced in  the  present  state  of  the  House. 
The  Local  Courts'  Bill,  however,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  important  changes,  and  he 
really  was  anxious  to  have  some  further 
information  on  the  subject.  He  wished 
to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
Local  Courts  were  to  he  fixed,  or  whether 
it  was  intended  that  the  Judges  should  go 
a  Circuit?  The  next  point  on  which  he 
wished  for  information  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction.  Was  there  to  be 
a  local  Court  established  in  eveir  couDtj* 
9r  wa4  the  kingdom  to  bedifUMiota^ii*  ' 
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tricU  ?  Ht  also  wished  to  know  bow  the 
Sheriffs'  Courts  were  to  be  dealt  with,  in 
'  what  cases  the  trial  was  to  be  by  Jury^ 
and,  in  such  cases,  in  what  manner  the 
Jury  was  to  be  selected  and  impanneled. 
^s  to  the  Courts  of  Reconcilement,  he 
also  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  intended, 
in  case  the  Judge  could  not  reconcile  the 
parties,  after  bringing  them  before  him, 
that  he  was  afterwards  to  try  the  action 
according  to  the  common  course  of  law  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  answer  the 
last  question  put  by  the  noble  Duke  in 
the  first  instance.     For  obvious  reasons, 
the  person  who  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  parties   was  not  the  person 
afterwards  to  try  the  cause.     Such  a  per- 
son would  have  a  bias  on  his  mind,  for  he 
would  probably  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  of  the  parties  was  wrong, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  expressly  provided 
by  the  Bill  that  when  the  Court  of  Recon- 
cilement   was    unsuccessful,    the   cause 
should  go  for  trial  to  the  next  Court  of 
Local  Jurisdiction.     With  respect  to  the 
Sheriff's   Court,  that   would   not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Local  Courts'  Bill.     The  writ 
of  inquiry  to  assessdamages  was  directed  to 
the  Sheriff,  when  there  was  judgment  by 
default,  and  as  those  cases  arose  out  of 
proceedings   in  the  superior  K)ourts,  the 
Local   Courts'  Bill  would   have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them.     He  was  ob- 
liged to  the  noble  Duke  for  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  one  or  two  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  he  had  omitted 
to  do  in  the  first  instance.     The  number 
of  those  Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  as  to  place, 
would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  business 
that  came  before  the  Judges.     It  was  in- 
tended to  have  certain  districts.     In  some 
cases  two  or  three  counties  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  district.     In  all  cases  circuits 
would  be  appointed  within  the  districts. 
The  noble  Duke  would  find,  upon  looking 
into  the  Bill,  that  it  was  provided  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  month  (ex- 
cept the  month  of  August,  which  was  re* 
served   for    relaxation),  the  local    Judge 
would  commence  trying  the  causes  entered 
for  trial,  cause  after  cause,  until  the  whole 
were  disposed  of.     He  was  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  part  of  the  district,  and  so 
on  to  place  after  place,  returning  to  that 
from  which  he  set  out,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  avoiding  the  expense  and  loss 
consequent  upon  bringing  witnesses  and 

piurties  away  from  home.    One  part  of  tbia 


measure  involved  the  abolition  of  the 
Courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
many  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  No  action  could 
be  brought  in  any  of  those  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  where  there  was 
a  better  jurisdiction  established  under  this 
Bill.  Wherever  a  local  Court  was  estab- 
lished, therefore,  the  Small-debt  Courts 
would  cease  to  act.  Now  there  were  ra- 
ther more  than  280  of  those  Courts  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  those  Courts  many  were  totally  inope- 
rative. Some  produced  doubtful  benefit, 
and  another  portion  produced  the  very  re- 
verse of  benefit — vexation,  expense,  and 
mischief.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
rights  in  individuals  connected  with  those 
Courts,  and  some  of  them  produced  bene- 
ficial effects.  In  any  case,  where  there 
was  a  Small-debt  Court  in  beneficial  ex- 
istence, it  was  an  argument  pro  tanto 
against  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
in  that  district,  and  by  the  Bill  a  discre- 
tion was  vested  in  the  Crown  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  or  withhold  them 
from  certain  districts,  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  He  did  not  suppose,  however, 
that  there  were  very  many  cases  in  which 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  were 
wholly  unexceptionable.  As  some  per- 
sons had  undoubted  rights,  however,  by 
prescription  and  otherwise,  as  connected 
with  those  Courts,  it  was  only  just  and 
fair  that  they  should  get  compensation. 
In  those  cases  this  Bill  proceeded  upon 
what  he  contended  was  the  only  sound 
principle  on  which  measures  of  legislative 
reform  could  proceed — the  compensation 
of  those  whose  just  interests  were  effected 
by  a  measure  of  public  improvement. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  28,  1833. 

MrwuTAiu]  Papen  oidercd.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  BAnisOt 
an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Penona  to  whom  a  balT 
year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last  half  yearly  payment 
thereof,  on  each  descTii>tion  of  Stock,  with  the  Amount 
due  to  each:  also  an  Account  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin 
and  Bullion,  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  India 
and  China,  to  or  from  Europe  and  America  respectively. 
— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  I*ka»k,  the  Quantity  of  Lcad« 
and  Lead  Ore,  Exported,  or  Imported,  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  la-Ht. — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Rin-HVSN,  the 
Number  of  Commissions  of  Bankruptcy  issued  in  Ireland, 
ftom  the  l?t  of  January',  18f3,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
lb3J;  tiie  Number  of  Certificate*  f>ra°te(l  upoo  sudi 
Coimnissions ;  and  tlic  Number  of  Commissions  super« 
sedcd:  also  the  Number  of  Summonses  issued,  luforma- 
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of  Dublin,  and  oUmt  MagittntM  afldng  in  tlie  Coantf  or 
Cit>-  of  Dublin,  agslnst  tha  Owncn  voA.  Driven  of  Hack- 
ney  Coachet  and  Jaunting  Can,  during  the  kit  three 
yean. 

New  Writi  Inucd.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Spbiic e  Rica,  for 
the  Northern  Divirioa  of  Lancashire,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Stajtuiy,  who  had  aoeepted  the  Office  of  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^ Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  and  for  the  City  of 
WesUttiuster,  in  tfie  room  of  Sir  John  Hobiiousb,  who 
had  accepted  the  Office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  EftrcoiniT,  from  Dundee,  for 
the  Speedy  Paadng  of  the  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. 
_By  Sir  William  I Noi LBV,  from  the  Political  Union  of 
Spllsl>y;  by  Mr.  Wynn  ELLfH,  fVom  Leicester;  l)y  Mr. 
William  Rocbk,  Mr.  Shb[I<,  Mr.  Barrok,  and  Mr. 
RuTHTBN,  flrom  a  great  many  I'laccs  in  Ireland, — agunst 
that  Bill.— By  Mr.  Ehtcourt,  by  I^rd  Norrkys,  by  Mr. 
Foster,  liy  Mr.  (^allandrr,  by  Sir  William  Iniiilbv, 
by  Captain  Yorkb,  by  Mr.  Hall  Dark,  by  Mr.  Bbll, 
by  Mr.  Kknxbdy,  by  Captain  Jonkh,  by  Sir  Gkobob 
Grby,  by  Mr.  Tbnnent,  by  Sir  Oswald  Musrlet,  by 
Mr.  C01J.IBB,  by  Mr.  William  Evans,  and  by  Mr. 
Wtnx,  ftom  a  vast  Number  of  Places, — for  the  Better 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Sir  William  Imoilby, 
by  Mr.  Bkwbb,  by  Mr.  Pbabr,  and  by  Sir  Edward 
CoDRiiroTOK,— Hfor  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. — By  Mr. 
BxLL,  flrom  Maryport,  for  the  Aboliticm  of  the  Punisti- 
mcnt  of  Death  in  Cases  of  Offences  against  Property, 
•—By  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  flrom  Alford  and  (lainsborough ;  by 
Mr.  Hodobk,  fVom  Gravescnd  and  Milton,--for  granting 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Corporate  Towns  the  lYivilcge  of 
Electing  their  own  Magistrates. — By  Mr.  IIoomes,  flrom 
Crayford  and  Bexley;  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosblrt,  ftum 
Uttoxetcr  and  other  Places;  and  by  Mr.  Robinson,  from 
Worcester, — against  the  Beer  Act. — By  Mr.  G.  Vouno, 
flrom  the  Marines  of  Ncwcaxtlc-upon-Tync,  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Dei«rcssion  of  the  Shipping  Interest; 
and  flrom  Shorcham,  Chidicster,  and  otiicr  Places, — ^for  a 
Reiieal  of  the  Duty  on  Marine  Insurances.— By  Mr. 
Colli KR,  flrom  Plymouth,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  be- 
tween Debtor  and  Creditor. — By  Mr.SciioLBriKLD,  fmm 
Bimiingham,  for  a  Kei)eal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. — 

.  By  Mr.  Grotk,  from  the  Ward  of  Cheap,  London,  against 
the  House  and  Window  Taxes;  and  from  the  Jews  of 
Bristol,  for  the  Remo^'al  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  aflbcting 
the  Jews. — By  an  Hon.  Mkmrrr,  from  Cosford  and 
BUickbum,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Duty  on  Taxed 
Carts. — By  Lord  Dudlry  Stuart,  from  Ayr  and 
Arundel;  and  by  Mr.  William  Roche,  from  Galway, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Soap.- -By  Mr.  T.  F. 
Kennxdy,  flrom  Ayr,  for  a  Rci)eal  of  the  Duty  ou  Stamps 
for  Receipts ;  and  from  Irvine,  for  allowing  the  Importa- 
tion of  Foreign  Sugars,  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined  for 
Exportation. 

Counsel  to  Prisoners.]  Mr.  Ewart 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  Bill  to  allow 
Criminals,  in  all  cases,  a  full  defence  by 
Counsel. 

Mr.  Poulter  wislied  to  state  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  present  position  of  a 
prisoner  under  a  charge  of  felony.  It 
was  not  a  real  defence,  nor  a  point  of  law 
alone  that  relieved  a  prisoner  from  a 
charge ;  but  such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
administration  of  the  Criminal-law,  that 
the  slightest  omission  in  the  evidence — 
the  smallest  doubt — the  most  negative 
circumstance — the  merest  gap  not  filled 
up — was  sufficient  to  absolve  an  accused 
parly.  In  a  Criminal  Court  the  impres- 
sion produced  was,  that  every  one  con- 
cerned in  it  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
a  desire  to  procure  an  acquittal.    It  was 


not  sufficient  that  guilt  should  be  piob^ 
able  —  and  even  morally  ceitain -;*  bai 
the  evidence  was  required  to  be  .of  .that 
overwhelming  and  decisive  chaiaoler, 
as  to  take  away  almost  all  possibility 
of  innocence  before  a  conviction  could 
be  obtained.  What  did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber propose  to  substitute  for  that?  If 
the  hon.  Member  should  succeed  in 
giving  to  a  prisoner  full  defence  by 
Counsel,  he  would  drive  him  from  the 
high  vantage  ground  he  now  occupied; 
and  bring  him  down  into  an  arena  of  con- 
tention upon  facts,  forcing  him  to  have  a 
complete  representative  to  whom,  if  he  had 
any  answer,  that  answer  must  be  known, 
and  from  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be 
expected.  When  a  prisoner  had  a  real 
defence,  it  could  require  no  speech  by 
Counsel.  Did  the  hon.  Member  not  see 
that  he  was  depriving  accused  persons  of 
the  most  judicious  defence  that  could 
generally  be  made,  except  by  cross-ex- 
amination—a total  silence.  If  his  system 
were  adopted,  the  imprudence  of  those 
who  were  charged  would  induce  them  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  speech  which  as 
certainly  would  betray  them.  What  would 
have  been  an  acquittal,  from  some  very 
slight  doubt  under  the  existing  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  would  be  turned  into  a 
conviction  by  an  ill-judged  and  indiscreet 
argument.  As  there  was  however  reason 
to  think  that  a  prisoner  was  unfairly 
treated  by  the  right  which  the  prosecutor 
had  of  addressing  the  Jury,  it  would  be 
better  that  such  right  should  be  taken  away. 
In  civil  cases  the  slightest  preponderance 
of  proof  decided  the  verdict.  Suppose 
a  civil  cause  between  A  and  B,  and  that 
the  evidence  for  A  was  as  1,000,  the  evi« 
dence  for  B  as  999,  there  would  be  a  verdict 
for  A  ;  but  if  this  had  been  a  felony,  and 
B  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted. Take  a  much  stronger  prepon-* 
derance ;  say  twenty  to  one,  or  100  to  one : 
— in  both  the  same  result  would  follow, 
because,  if  it  were  not  so,  an  innocent  man 
would  be  frequently  found  guilty.  Sup* 
pose  twenty-one  cases,  in  each  of  which 
the  proofs  against  the  prisoner  were 
as  twenty  to  one,  and  suppose  101 
cases  in  each  of  which  they  were  as  iOO 
to  one,  the  obvious  result  would  be,  that 
if  conviction  followed  in  all,  each  of  these 
classes  of  cases  would  include  the  con- 
viction of  one  innocent  man.  It  was  pre- 
cisely against  such  occurreaces  that  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country  was  so  wisdy 
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anxious  to  provide ;  and,  therefore^  along 
course  of  ages  produced  a  very  few  uDJust 
judgments,  the  cause  of  which  judgments 
was  solely  attributable  to  the.  imperfection 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  those  un- 
fortunate combinations  which  could  not 
fail  to  mislead  the  most  honest  mind,  and 
against  which  human  calculation  could 
effect  nothing.  The  hon.  Member  ap- 
peared to  him  not  to  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  meaning  of  the  verdict  of 
"  not  guilty."  Such  a  verdict  was  very  far 
from  importing  that  the  Jury  believed  a 
prisoner  to  be  innocent,  indeed  it  was 
quite  consistent  with  a  strong  belief  of  his 
guilt;  it  was,  in  truth,  an  incorrect  expres- 
sion— it  meant  no  more  than  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  according  to  the 
standard  of  criminal  evidence.  If  it  were 
said,  that  according  to  his  view  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  be  adopted  as  the 
best  means  of  discovering  the  truth,  he 
would  exhort  hon.  Members  who  adopted 
that  opinion,  to  pause  before  they  came  to 
any  such  conclusion.  The  general  laws 
and  rules  of  evidence  were  the  same  in 
criminal  as  in  civil  cases ;  but  the  standard 
for  a  verdict  was  very  difFerent|;  and  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  standard  of  evidence 
in  criminal  cases ;  to  assimilate  it  more 
and  more  to  the  standard  which  prevailed 
in  civil  proceedings ;  and  to  endanger 
most  materially  the  security  of  innocence. 

Mr.  0* Council  approved  of  the  Bill, 
and  said,  that  in  the  course  of  his  long 
experience  in  criminal  cases,  he  had  seen 
maiiv  instances  in  which  a  conviction 
would  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  ac- 
cused were  allowed  Counsel  for  his  de- 
fence. He  had  assisted  at  a  trial  in  Ire- 
land of  three  brothers,  who  were  convicted 
and  executed,  though  it  turned  out  after- 
wards that  they  were  completely  innocent 
of  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  If 
he  could  have  spoken  in  their  behalf  to 
the  evidence  adduced  against  them,  he 
should  have  obtained  unquestionably  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  He  could  mention 
several  other  similar  cases,  and  therefore 
he  should  not  be  justified  if  he  did  not 
support  the  present  improvement  in 
criminal  law.  He  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  and  that  it  would  meet  with  none 
from  the  majority  of  the  House. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  was  inclined  to 
think  that  prisoners  would  not  derive 


much  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  for  if  Counsel  were  allowed  to  address 
the  Jury  on  their  behalf,  the  prosecutor's 
Counsel  would  have  a  right  to  reply,  and 
to  press  every  point  of  evidence  against 
them — a  practice  from  which  the  Bar  of 
England  generally,  if  not  universally, 
abstained  at  present. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
this  Bill,  but  rather  to  support  it.  The 
theory  was  certainly  in  favour  of  it,  and 
in  cases  where  a  foreigner  was  tried,  or 
where  a  blind  man,  or  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man,  was  put  on  his  defence  against  a 
criminal  charge,  gross  injustice  was  done 
by  not  allowing  their  defence  to  be  made 
by  Counsel.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  was  expedient  in  all  cases  to 
give  the  prisoner  the  right  of  making  his 
defence  by  Counsel,  and  he  was  even  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  away  from  the  prosecutor  the  right 
of  addressing  the  Juror  bv  Counsel  than 
to  give  such  right  indiscriminately  in  all 
cases  to  the  prisoner.  He  conceived  that 
it  would  be  wiser  that  in  all  prosecutions 
where  Counsel  addressed  the  Jury  for  the 
prosecutor.  Counsel  should  also  have  the 
right  to  address  the  Jury  for  the  prisoner. 
He  would  therefore  enact,  that  unless  a 
speech  was  made  by  the  prosecutor's 
Counsel,  no  speech  should  be  made  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner.  If  the  alteration 
contemplated  by  this  Bill  were  made,  the 
present  number  of  Judges  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  get  through  the  criminal 
business  of  the  country.  In  a  civil  case, 
the  .Judge  often  told  the  Counsel  that  he 
was  going  too  much  at  length  into  general 
circumstances ;  but  in  a  criminal  case, 
what  a  very  delicate  task  it  would  be  for 
a  Judge,  when  a  man  was  being  tried  for 
his  life,  to  say  to  the  prisoner's  Counsel 
— "  You  have  stated  that  point  before, 
several  times ;  and  therefore  1  hope  yon 
will  go  to  some  other  part  of  the  case." 
These  objections  struck  him  at  first  view, 
as  being  applicable  to  the  practice  that 
would  take  place  under  this  Bill ;  but  still 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  so  strong^  in  theory,  that 
he  certainly  should  be  disposed  to  make 
the  attempt.  There  was  a  degree  of 
scandal  attached  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  if  any  party  could  be  said  not  to 
have  been  fully  heard.  He  very  much 
questioned,  however,  whether,  in  point  of 
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soner  might  not  gprnetimea  produce  an  im- 
proper acquittal.  Every  ooa  knew  the  effect 
of  eloquence  on  a  Jury ;  Judges  were  fre- 
quently old  and  infirm— trials  sometimes 
concluded  late  at  night,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  was  exhausted — and 
it  might  happen  in  criminal  cases,  as  it 
did  sometimes  on  civil  trials,  that  the 
Judge  might  say,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  Counsel  on  both  sides,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  you  will  come  to  a  right 
conclusion."  Instead  of  which,  it  might 
frequently  happen  that  they  would  come 
to  a  wrong  one.  At  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Judges  would  be 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  if  the  altera- 
tion proposed  in  the  law  were  an  improve- 
ment, for  the  number  of  the  J  udges  might  be 
easily  doubled,  and  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  doubled  than  permit  innocence 
to  suffer,  or  injustice  to  be  practised. 

An  Hon.  Mender  said,  that  if  Counsel 
were  allowed  to  both  prisoner  and  prose- 
cutor, it  would  have  no  better  result  than 
giving  rise  to  trials  of  professional  skill. 
The  prosecutor  in  most  cases  being  the 
richer,  would  have  the  advantage,  since 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  he 
could  obtain  the  best  professional  aid. 
The  disadvantage  would  be  consequently 
on  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  who  generally 
was  the  poorer  party.  He  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  suggestions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General,  that  it 
would  be  better  in  some  cases  to  take 
away  Counsel  from  the  prosecutor,  than 
allow  him  to  retain  Counsel  in  all,  and 
also  give  Counsel  to  the  prisoner. 

Leave  given. 

Lancaster  Assizes.]  Mr.  Ewart 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  Assizes  from  Lancaster  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

The  Solicitor  General  would  not  exactly 
oppose  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  though 
he  not  only  thought  it  inexpedient,  but 
bad  in  principle.  He  thought  it  bad  in 
principle,  because  he  considered  that  such 
matters  ought  not  to  rest  with  the  House, 
but  rather  with  the  Crown  whose  preroga- 
tive it  belonged  to  settle  this  matter.  It 
would  be  better  to  revive  the  Statute  of 
Charles  2nd,  which  gave  the  power  to  the 
King  in  Council  to  remove  the  Assizes 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Lord  Sandon  felt  bound  to  support  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  colleague ; 
Iml  ia  gtfiog.il  hie  eapport,  be  would 


state,  that  he  agreed  with  tbe  hoD;  aad 
learned  Qentleraan,  that  tbe  ^acipk  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  of  that  kind  in  each  a 
way  was  bad. 

Mr.  Rigby  Waaon  called  appn  the  hoB« 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  bnngin  m  Bill 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  he  itid  wu 
repealed.  It  would  be  wise  to  pottpons 
the  consideration  of  the  present  Bill  till 
the  Solicitor  General  could  bring  in  a 
general  measure. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  much 
good  sense  in  the  few  words  that  fell 
from  the  hon.  Members  who  had  last 
spoken,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  pieaent 
Bill  to  a  future  period,  thanto  hurry  it  oa 
now  when  a  general  measure  might  make  it 
wholly  unnecessary.  He  coniideredy  that 
if  such  Bills  were  allowed  to  be  brought  ia 
through  the  medium  of  that  House,  much 
inconvenience  would  arise  from  it  The 
fixing  of  the  Assises  would  become  a 
party  matter,  and  the  Representatives  of 
large  towns  would  be  continually  en- 
deavouring to  have  the  Assizes  removed 
to  those  towns.  That  House  was  not  the 
best  tribunal  to  apply  to  for  the  removal 
of  the  Assizes  from  one  town  to  another ; 
the  matter  ought  to  rest  entirely  with  the 
Privy  Council.  That  being  his  opinion, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  allow  any 
part  of  the  present  Bill  to  pass,  and  that  it 
would  be  postponed  until  his  Majesty's  legal 
advisers  had  time  to  consider  the  subject. 

Lord  Althorp  also  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  Bill  jfor 
the  present,  that  the  subject  might  be 
more  fully  considered.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Liverpool  to  postpone  his  Motion  to  a 
future  time. 

Mr.  Ewart  agreed  to  postpone  the  dis* 
cussion,  on  the  understandmg  that  the 
Solicitor  General  would  bring  forward  the 
measure  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  Richard  Potter  regretted  that  the 
debate  should  be  deferred,  for  the  greatest 
inconvenience  was  felt  in  consequence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hundreds  of  Salford 
and  West  Derby  having  to  repair  to  so 
great  a  distance  for  justice.  Many  in* 
juries  were  submitted  to,  in  preference  to 
incurring  the  expense  of  trying  actions  at 
Lancaster;  he  would  onlyjust  refer  to  one 
instance — the  commercial  house  with 
which  he  was  conneoted  had  brought  aa 
action  against  a  party — it  was  trad  at 
Laacasier,  a  distance  of  iqwiidaef  il^. 
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miles  from  Mancbetter— «  verdict  was 
obtaiDed^  a  new  trial  was  granted,  and  it 
was  tried  a  second  time,  and  the  costs  to 
both  parties  actually  amounted  to  upwards 
of  700/.,  a  Tery  considerable  part  of  which 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  case 
being  tried  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  parties  resided. 
Motion  postponed. 

Game  Act.]  Mr.  Lennard  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  7th 
clause  of  the  last  Game  Act;  and  to 
enable  all  tenants  to  shoot  over  the  lands 
in  their  possession,  unless  restrained  by  a 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary  with 
the  landlord.  The  clause,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  was  the  occasion  of  much  injustice 
and  hardship  to  tenants.  He  knew  of 
several  instances  in  which  it  had  acted, 
not  only  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those 
who  introduced  the  present  law,  but 
frequently  contrary  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  leases  were  taken.  One  in- 
stance within  his  knowledge  occurred  in 
Hertfordshire,  which  was  attended  with 
peculiar  hardship.  A  ^ntleman  had 
taken  a  farm  under  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
shooting  over  it ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  bargain,  he  mentioned  that  he 
would  not  give  the  rent  for  which  he 
bound  himself  upon  any  other  condition. 
By  the  practice  of  that  county,  however, 
there  was  no  clause  to  that  effect  in  the 
lease,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  it  Was 
made  to  appear  that  tenants  had  the  right 
to  sport  over  their  lands,  was,  when  there 
was  no  clause  inserted  reserving  the  right 
to  the  landlord — the  omission  of  such  a 
clause  being  considered  as  conferring  the 
right  upon  the  tenant.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Game  Act  passed,  and  took  from 
tenants  all  right  to  sport,  unless  they  had 
an  express  condition  to  that  effect  in  their 
leases.  The  consequence  was,  that  this 
gentleman  was  deprived  of  his  right  for 
which  he  had  given  a  sum  of  money.  That 
was  but  one  of  many  similar  instances  of 
injustice  which  he  could  quote.  He  would 
allow  that  that  House  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  of  which  he 
complained.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
other  House,  he  believed,  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  never  agree  to  it.  The  whole 
Bill  was  disagreeable  to  the  great  pro- 
prietors in  the  other  House,  and  they  had 
hoped  ihati  by  the  insertion  of  such  a 


clause,  they  might  get  rid  of  it  altogctbfer. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  for  the 
Bill,  as  it  contained  much  undeniable  good, 
was  not  rejected  on  account  of  one  objec- 
tional  clause.  But  it  was  not  in  iastice  to 
the  tenant  alone  that  he  wished  for  the 
repeal  of  that  clause.  He  was  sure  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
the  landlord  also,  as  it  would  do  away 
with  all  ambiguity,  and  allow  him  to  retain 
the  right  of  sporting  where  he  wished; 
while  it  would  put  all  cases  beyond  doubt 
in  which  he  had  the  right.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  ibr  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  the  effect  above  stated. 

Sir  Edward  KnatcMfull  concviTted  en- 
tirely with  the  hon.  Member,  and  begged 
leave  therefore  to  second  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Heathcote  thought,  that  if 
they  did  not  go  into  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Oame  Laws,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  Bill  stand  as  it 
was.  He  said,  that  the  Game  Act  had  not 
been  found  to  have  the  effect  anticipated 
by  the  proposer  of  it.  Poaching  and 
the  crimes  connected  with  poaching, 
had  increased  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act.  He  believed, 
that  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  and  the  new 
Game  Act  had  together  worked  prodigious 
mischief,  and  had  been  the  causes  of  that 
demoralization  which  was  now  so  much 
complained  of.  He  thought,  that  the 
question  should,  at  all  events,  be  post- 
poned till  it  could  be  fully  considered. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  tenant  ought 
in  justice  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
before  the  passing  of  the  last  Game  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  question  about  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  and  the  cause  of  demo- 
ralization, it  was  rather  difficult  to  assign 
the  true  cause,  for  both  the  Game  Act 
and  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  had  been  passed 
in  the  same  Session ;  and  it  was  impossible 
as  yet  to  distinguish  between  their  effects. 
He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  the 
blame  which  was  laid  on  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  would  not  have  been  so  much  deserved 
if  the  Game  Laws  had  not  at  the  same 
time  been  altered. 

Mr.  William  Brougham  said,  that  the 
House  would  certainly  do  well  to  revise 
the  BiH,  but  ought  to  retain  the  principles 
of  it.  By  the  present  Bill,  to  constitute 
poaching,  the  offence  must  be  committed  * 
in  the  intermediate  period  between  an  hour 
afier  sunset,  and  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
Now,  it  was  notorious  that  more  gaiAe 
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identical  hours  than  mt  any  other  time. 
The  punishment  for  poisoning  grounds 
wasy  in  his  opinion,  too  small.  That  of- 
fence was  only  visited  by  a  fine  of  10/., 
while  other  offences,  not  so  atrocious, 
were  pu&ishable  under  the  act  by  transpor- 
tation. Why  should  not  poisoning  lands  be 
punished  as  a  misdemeanor  ?  He  knew  an 
instance  of  dreadful  destruction  of  Game 
effected  in  that  way : — A  boy  who  had 
been  discharged,  revenged  himself  by  poi- 
soning a  vast  quantity  of  pheasants.  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  decidedly  say, 
that  he  would  certainly  rather  transport 
any  man  for  seven  years  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  atrocious  offence  as  this, 
than  for  petty  larceny.  He  considered 
the  former  an  offence  of  the  greatest 
enormity. 

Mr.  Faithfull  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  Member. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was 
any  more  moral  guilt  in  poisoning  a 
pheasant  than  in  shooting  a  sparrow. 
The  Game  Laws  appeared  to  him  the  most 
unjust,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  laws  that 
ever  were  made ;  they  were  a  protection 
to  the  rich,  and  an  injury  to  the  poor; 
and  they  ought  to  be  altogether  repealed 

Mr.  Aglionhy  said,  when  he  heard  the 
hon.  Member  declare  that  those  laws  were 
enacted  to  give  protection  to  the  rich, 
and  to  inflict  injury  on  the  poor,  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  such  an  assertion. 
He  would  expunge  from  the  Statute-book 
any  law  that  operated  to  the  injury  of  the 
poor,  while  it  conferred  advantages  on  the 
rich.  He  begged  leave,  however,  to  deny, 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  the 
Game  Laws  had  any  such  effect.  Those 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  of  individuals.  Game, 
he  supposed,  belonged  to  those  by  whom 
it  was  bred,  and  the  rich  man  had  surely 
as  much  right  to  it  as  the  poor  man  had 
to  his  pigs  or  fowls.  Let  each  party  pos- 
sess that  which  was  his  right.  A  privi- 
lege of  this  nature  was  a  stimulus  to  men 
to  endeavour  to  attain  the  same  advantage 
by  pursuing  industrious  habits  and  amass- 
ing property.  Every  man  in  this  country 
might  arrive  at  that  privilege  if  he  duly 
exercised  the  ability  with  which  Providence 
had  blessed  him.  It  was  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  person. 

Leave  given,  and  Bill  brought  in. 

Law  of  Libel.]  Sir  Francis  Vincent 
lOie  to  move  (or  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 


**  to  alter  and  amend  die  bw  leajMotiii^ 
libel."  He  said,  it  was  hit  inientioii'i  bj 
the  proposed  measure,  to  repeal  that  pert 
of  the  Six  Acu,  and  of  a  Bill  ^fterwatda 
brought  in  by  the  learned  roemfater  for 
Norwich,  which  compelled  indiYiduab 
printing  and  publishing  newspapen, 
pamphlets,  dsc.,  to  enter  into  certain 
securities  to  meet  any  action  that  miriit 
be  brought  against  them.  That  £b 
enactment  was  useless,  that  it  httd  not  the 
effect  of  checking  the  evil,  was  manifested 
by  the  atrocious  libels  which  were  pub* 
lished  every  day.  It  did  not  deter  men  of 
desperate  character  and  fortune,  bat  it 
prevented  respectable  people  from  numing 
the  hazard  of  becoming  pabliahen.  To 
his  next  proposition,  he  feared  the  learned 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  would 
not  accede — that  was,  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  of  ex  officio  informationa. 
That  was  comparatively  a  modem  prac- 
tice. It  was  unknown  before  the  time  o^ 
Henry  8th,  and  emanated  from  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  Star-chamber.  What  was 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  that  point? 
The  Attorney  General  moved,  on  affidaWt; 
for  a  criminal  information,  and,  if  it  were 
granted,  the  defendant  was  directly  held 
to  bail,  and  if  he  could  not  put  in  bail,  he 
was  sent  to  prison;  and  the  Attorney 
General  might  bring  on  or  delay,  as  he 
pleased,  the  proceedings  which  he  had 
originated.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
this  power  was  abused.  It  was  not  lo 
much  against  what  was  generally  done, 
as  against  what  might  be  done,  that  he 
wished  to  provide.  It  was  true  that  per- 
sons swearing  an  affidavit  or  affidaviti  on 
such  occasions  were  liable,  if  they  swore 
falsely,  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury ;  bat 
as  they  only  swore  according  to  the  best 
of  their  belief  that  such  or  such  a  person 
was  alluded  to  in  the  libel,  it  would  be 
found  extremely  difficult  to  convict.  He 
would  also,  by  his  Bill,  protect  proprietors 
and  publishers  in  every  case  where  they 
could  clearly  prove  that  the  libels  com- 
plained of  were  published  without  their 
knowledge  or  privity.  As  the  law  now 
stood,  persons  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  the  publication  of  a  libel  might  nevei^ 
theless  be  prosecuted  for  it.  He  recol- 
lected  a  case  where  a  servant,  who  put  a 
letter  containing  a  libel  into  the  post-office, 
was  prosecuted.  He  would,  however^ 
impose  on  publishers,  &c.,  an  obligatioii 
to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author  of  mj 
libeh    He  wiabed  also  to  Attend  proleotioft 
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to  booksellers  who  published  wo^-ks  cod- 
taining  libellous  matter,  of  which  they 
happened  not  to  be  aware ;  provided  such 
works  had  not  previously  been  the  object 
of  prosecution.  He  now  came  to  what 
would  constitute  the  most  material  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  He  would,  in  all  cases, 
allow  proof  of  the  allegation  to  be  received 
as  a  justification  of  the  defendant.  He 
should  also  propose,  that  the  defendant's 
counsel  should  oe  heard  last.  The  speech 
of  the  prosecutor's  counsel,  being  last 
addressed  to  the  Jury,  was  likely  to  make 
a  very  great,  and  perhaps  an  undue  im- 
pression on  them.  In  the  event  of  a 
verdict  being  given  against  the  defendant^ 
the  Bill  would  provide,  that  the  verdict 
and  part  of  the,  record  should  be  published 
in  any  six  weekly  or  daily  papers  that  the 
prosecutor  might  select.  By  adopting 
that  course  those  who  had  read  the  libel 
in  any  paper  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
seing  its  refutation.  The  hon.  Baronet 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  &c. 

The  Attorney  General  sM^  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  any  hon.  Member  who  brought 
forward  a  measure  for  altering  the  law  of 
libels.  He  had  heard  the  details  of  the 
hon.  Member,  but  he  would  not  offer  any 
comments  on  them.  On  the  second  read, 
ing  of  the  Bill,  however,  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  dutv  to  offer  some  few  observa- 
tions  to  the  Flouse  on  the  subject  of  ejc 
officio  informations.  He  certainly  had 
heard  nothing  to  convince  him  that  the 
practice  was  improper.  He  should  not, 
however,  endeavour  to  support  the  prac- 
tice if  it  appeared  contrary  to  the  opinion 
and  feelings  of  Parliament.  With  respect 
to  the  proceeding  by  indictment  and  ac- 
tion, he  should  not  at  present  make  any 
observation. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Parochial  Registration.]  Mr. 
Wilks  rose  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  "  Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
general  state  of  parochial  registries,  and 
the  registration  of  births,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  and  burials,  in  England 
and  Wales.*'  The  subject  deserved  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
was  very  important  to  all  persons  possess- 
ing property,  however  humble  or  exalted, 
and  to  whatsoever  religious  denomination 
they  belonged.  From  that  estimate  of  iti 
importance  in  which  he  trusted  the  House 


and .  the  country  would  agree ;  he  had. 
been  induced  to  undertake  a  task,  that 
admitted  of  no  adornment,  and  in  which 
he  naust  trust  for  success  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  subject.  It  was  strange, 
however,  and  matter  of  equal  surprise  and 
regret,  that  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials,  should  never  have 
attracted  in  this  country,  famed  for  intel- 
ligence and  wealth,  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demanded.  To  this  sub- 
ject, other  countries  had  been  early  at* 
tentive.  The  biographers  of  Petrarch 
stated  that  the  baptism  of  the  far-famed 
Laura  was  registered  iu  1314,  in  the  paro- 
chial register  of  Cabrieres,  where  she  was 
born  and  which  register  had  commenced  ia 
the  year  1308.  In  1497,  a  system  of  pare* 
chial  registration  was  in  trod  ucedin  to  Spain, 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes;  and  many  useful 
regulations  were  comprised  in  that  system, 
which , after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
His  regulations  required  tliat,oa  the  registry 
of  every  parish,  should  be  inscribed,  with 
the  names  of  the  children  baptized,  the 
names  also  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the 
witnesses  present,  as  well  as  the  day,  the 
month,  and  the  year,  on  which  the  rite 
was  performed.  It  was  supposed  that 
Secretary  Cromwell,  whilst  travelling 
through  Spain,  became  acquainted  with 
these  registers ;  and  that,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, in  1538,  two  years  after  thedissolu- 
tion  of  the  monasteries  in  1536,  Henry 
8ih,  issued  an  Injunction,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  parochial  registers.  It 
was  somewhat  curious,  that  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  in  which  the  House  was 
situated,  contained  one  of  the  earliest 
records  respecting  this  system  of  registra- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  churchwarden's  accpunts 
for  the  year  153S,  was  a  charge  of  2d.  for 
a  book  for  the  entry  of  burials,  weddings^ 
and  christenings.  By  the  Injunction  of 
Henry  8th,  the  parsons  were  to  enter, 
weekly,  before  the  churchwardens,  all 
weddings,  christenings,  and  burials,  and 
then  deposit  the  book  in  a  coffer  with  two 
keys ;  and  a  penalty  of  3s.  Ad.,  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  reparation  of  the  church, 
was  imposed  for  neglect.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  6th.,  a  similar 
Injunction  was  framed;  but  it  directed 
the  penalty  to  be  applied  to  *'the  poor 
men's  box."  and  not  to  the  Church.  From 
the  national  Synod  held  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  about  1555,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
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and  Mary,  episcopal  interferenee  com- 
menced, and  Bishopi  were  directed  to  in- 
quire, on  their  visitations,  whether  the  re- 
gisters were  regularly  kept.  In  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
that  House,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
illustrious  Lord  Burleigh,  after  communi- 
cating with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  ^e  establishment  of  diocesan  regis- 
tries. That  Bill,  however,  did  not  pass, 
nor  did  a  plan  for  a  general  national 
registry,  recorded  by  Strype,  in  his  annals, 
succeed.  The  matter  remained,  in  spite 
of  the  urgent  wishes  of  that  great  states- 
man, under  royal  authority,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical functionaries;  and  the  information 
concerning  the  population  of  the  country, 
iffphich  he  felt  to  be  desirable,  had  never 
been  acquired.  By  a  new  regulation,  in 
1597,  an  improvement  was  made,  now  un- 
happily fallen  into  desuetude,  by  which 
persons  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
parochial  books,  and  to  fine  the  clergy 
and  officers  for  neglect.  Little  further 
occurred  until  the  time  of  the  protectorate 
-—that  age  of  great  deeds  and  great  men. 
Then  the  evils  were  not  only  perceived, 
but  corrected— not  merely  deplored,  but 
removed.  It  was  then  resolved  to  disem- 
barrass the  Church  of  civil  duties,  and  to 
separate  our  civil  institutions  from  the 
Church.  By  an  Act,  passed  in  1653, 
every  parish  was  directed  to  choose  a 
registrar,  to  be  called  **  the  parish  regis- 
trar," for  the  registering,  not  of  baptisms, 
but  of  births,  and  not  of  burials  only, 
but  also  of  deaths.  Two  or  three  small 
parishes  might  unite  in  the  choice.     The 

Grson  elected  was  to  be  approved  by  a 
agistrate,  before  whom  he  was  to  be 
sworn,  and  was  to  continue  for  three  years 
in  office,  subject  to  dismissal  for  miscon- 
dnct,  and  re-eligible  if  approved.  To 
this  officer  all  former  registries  were  to  be 
delivered,  to  be  kept  with  the  parochial 
records.  Marriages  were  to  be  celebrated 
before  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  after  the 
celebration,  he  was  to  enter  each  marriage 
in  the  register,  where  it  was  to  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Magistrate,  and  enrolled 
at  the  County  Court,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  From  the  poor,  no  fees  were  to  be 
taken;  and  moderate  charges  to  other 
persons  appear  to  have  defrayed  the  total 
expense.  This  system  seemed  to  have 
been  extremely  judicious  and  complete ; 
and  happ^  should  he  be,  if  in  its  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  wisdom  it  could 
liow  be  restored.    It  treated  marriage  as 
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a  civil  institntion— it  prdvideii  toft  indl* 
vidual  security,  and  lapplied  national  in* 
formation — it  includea  all-  xeligionbtt, 
because  all  were  citizens-^itdid  not  mdta 
registration  depend  on  a  rdigfons  cte- 
mony  or  peculiar  eccleriaatical  creeds, 
but  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  civil  rega- 
lations,  in  which  aH  were  intereMed 
and  all  might  partake.  Neither  as 
to  marriages,  nor  baptisms,  nor'barialay 
did  it  presumptuously  interfere  to'  pva^ 
scribe  or  to  obtmde  the  sanctities  of  re- 
ligion. The  pious  might  well  and  wiaely 
invite  the  clergyman  or  the  minister'  to 
administer  the  rite  of  baptism-^to  invdte 
an  heavenly  benediction  on  the  bride- 
groom and  his  bride — ^and  to  soothe  at  the 
CTave  the  sorrows  of  burial  by  holy  oonio- 
lations  and  fervent  prayer.  Mneh  at  he 
condemned  and  deplored  the  mockery  of 
mere  forms,  and  much  as  he  deaited  a 
new  modelled  system  of  civil  regiatfatioB, 
he  should  yet  more  deplore  that  aoeU 
state  in  which  a  spontaneous  deaire  of 
religious  sanctions  did  not  exist.  Doftn^ 
the  short  period  of  its  eziatence,  this 
system  proved  pracUcally  gfood,  and  the 
registries  preserved  were  remarkably  ac- 
curate and  neat.  But  like  many  other 
real  improvements,  it  wiaa  swept  away  oti 
the  Restoration,  and  with  the  retom  of 
Charles  2nd,  the  registration  relapsed  t6 
the  parochial  clergy,  with  whom  it  had 
subsequently  remained.  From  that  pe* 
riod  no  material  alteration  was  made  till 
the  reign  of  William  3rd;  when  paro- 
chial registration  was  regarded  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  By  an  Act  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  that  reign,  duties  were  granted  on 
marriages,  births,  and  burials,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  France.  Collectors  were 
appointed  to  inspect  and  enforce  registries 
of  all  persons  born  as  well  as  baptised, 
and  of  all  persons  buried  in  common 
burying-places,  as  well  as  in  parish 
church-yards.  These  registers,  under  a 
penalty  of  100/.,  clergymen  were  even 
then  compelled  to  keep ;  and  by  the  7th 
and  8th  William  3rd,  parents  were 
obliged,  also,  under  a  penalty,  to  nodQf 
to  them,  within  five  da^s,  the  birth  of  a 
child.  These  were  registries  not  of  bap- 
tisms but  of  births — and  the  registry  was 
compulsory  on  parents.  Again,  in  the 
2drd  George  3ra.,  a  Stamp-doty  of  3d. 
was  imposed  on  all  registers  of  bariab, 
marriages,  christenings,  or  births;  and 
by  another  Act,  in  25th  Qeorge  3rd ;  the 
duty  was  extended  to  the  Diasenlers'rtgii- 
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tries  of  births,  baptisms,  or  borials,  and 
those  registries  appear,  at  least  for  these 
fiscal  purposes,  to  have  been  as  oompletely 
recognised  as  the  registries  of  the  Estab- 
blished  Church.  ^Vhy,  then,  should  the 
Dissenters  subsequently  have  been  de- 
prived of  that  just  equality  which  lawyers 
and  the  Legislature,  when  taxes  were  to 
be  imposed  and  revenues  extorted,  were 
prompt  to  allow,  but  which  ceased  when, 
in  1 794  the  tax  was  repealed  ?  The  Act 
of  52Dd  George  3rd,  commonly  called  Sir 
George  Rose's  Act,  passed  in  1812,  and 
probably  originated  with  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  public  records,  was  intended  to 
effect  great  and  important  improvements 
in  the  parochial  registration,  and  to  en- 
force a  general  system  of  registration  of 
births  and  of  deaths.  This  was  the  Act 
under  which  all  parish  registers  were  still 
kept,  and  certainly  added  to  the  innumer- 
able proofs  of  the  wretched  state  of  our 
legislation;  statutes  being  indefinitely 
multiplied  without  unity  of  purpose  or  ac- 
curacy of  effect.  The  momentous  nature 
of  the  object  might,  one  should  have 
thought,  ensured  some  care  in  devising 
a  mode  for  its  attainment.  The  proof  of 
primogeniture,  and  evidences  of  pedigree 
with  the  enjoyment  or  the  acquisition  of 
vast  portions  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try must  depend  on  a  complete  and  correct 
register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
Yet  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system  were  obvious,  and  its  practical 
inadequacy  almost  incredibly  great.  The 
Act  was  called  "  An  Act  for  better 
regulating  and  preserving  parish  and  other 
registers  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  in  England/'  Mark,  '*  other 
registers,"  and  registers  of  births!  But 
this  Bill  had  no  provision  as  to  other  than 
parochial  registers,  nor  as  to  a  registry  of 
oirths.  In  fact,  when  it  passed  that 
House  it  corresponded  with  the  title. 
It  contained  wise  regulations  as  to  dissent- 
ing registries,  and  in  the  schedule  there 
was  a  column  for  an  inscription  of  births. 
But  in  the  other  House  these  regulations 
and  the  column  were  erased,  and  the  title 
remained  to  excite  expectations,  which  the 
Act  did  not  realise.  Among  the  objects 
of  that  Act  was  the  establishment  of  du- 
plicate copies  and  diocesan  registers  of  all 
the  parish  books ;  and  as  fires  in  churches 
and  parsonage  houses,  had  consumed, 
in  a  short  hour,  the  records  of  ages,  and 
so  destroyed  the  evidences  on  which  titles, 


and  rank,  and  fortune  might  be  elaimed^da- 
plicates  placed  in  secure  depositories,  were 
obviously  to  be  desired.  It  was  provided 
that  copies  of  all  the  registers  should  be 
annually  made,  and  verified  by  the  minis- 
ter, whose  declaration  should  be  attested 
by  the  churchwardens ;  that  these  should 
be  sent,  indorsed  in  a  form  prescribed, 
to  the  registrar  of  each  diocese ;  that  he 
should  yearly  make  a  report  to  the 
Bishop,  especially  noticing  all  parishes 
in  default ;  that  the  copies  sent  should  be 
carefully  arranged,  and  be  deposited  in  a 
place  secure  from  damage  and  destruction 
by  fire ;  that  alphabetical  lists  should  be 
made,  in  suitable  books,  of  all  names  so 
transmitted,  and  that  before  March,  1813, 
each  Bishop,  with  the  custodies  rohUomm^ 
and  the  chancellor  of  each  diocese,  should 
report  to  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the 
places  where  the  documents  were  de- 
posited, as  to  their  security  (torn  fire ;  and 
as  to  a  suitable  mode  of  remuneratinf^ 
the  officers  fbr  additional  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Such  were  the  enactments  of  the 
Bill.  What  wduld  the  House  suppose 
were  its  results?  To  acquire  information, 
he  had  obtained,  by  the  order  of  the 
House,  a  return  from  the  several  dioceses 
of  that  result.  From  the  statements  then 
of  the  public  officers,  and  not  from  vague 
conjecture  or  prejudiced  representation 
that  result  might  be  known.  And  would 
the  House  believe  that  no  report  to  the 
Privy  Council  had  ever  been  made 
by  the  high  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
functionaries,  who  were  somewhat  anxious 
for  patronage  and  power,  but  negligent 
of  the  positive  duties  to  perform  which 
they  continually  demand  patronage  and 
power.  In  several  dioceses  eminent  for 
population,  and  property,  such  as, 
London,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  parishes,  had  made 
no  annual  returns.  Parishes  containing 
50,000  inhabitants,  had  made  no  returns 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  other 
parishes  yet  more  populous  had  made  no 
returns  for  the  last  ten  years.  Returns, 
when  made,  as  in  the  other  dioceses 
where  the  defaults  were  less  flagrant, 
were  incorrect,  and  not  in  compliance  with 
the  Act  on  which  their  validity  depended. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  defects  the 
reports  as  to  default  were  very  few.  No 
one  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  in  the 
registers  had  ever  been  made,  and  even, 
where  parishes  had  incurred  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  transcribing  the  registers. 
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and  forwarding  them,  the  postage  induced 
a  refusal  to  receive  them,  or  some  error  in 
their  direction  led  to  their  return  to  the 
Post-office.  In  fact,  many  hundreds  had 
accumulated  at  the  Post-office,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  that  establishment,  and 
they  were  all  positively  burnt;  a  bonfire 
was  actually  made  of  documents  that  had 
cost  a  great  deal  of  labour,  aud  on  which 
the  happiness  of  many  families  might 
depend.  In  very  few  dioceses  were  the 
copies  deposited  in  places  which  even  the 
registrars  considered  as  secure  from  fire ; 
in  several  they  were  in  private  houses, 
and  in  hazardous  situations:  and  the  in- 
telligent and  very  effective  and  inde- 
fatigable registrar  for  the  diocese  of  London 
was  compelled  to  state,  with  regret,  that 
he  had  no  other  depository  for  bis  numer- 
ous, though  imperfect  ana  irregular  docu- 
ments, except  a  room  on  the  first-floor  of 
his  own  offices,  of  which  the  upper  story 
was  let  out,  and  which  was  liable  to 
all .  the  casualties  of  ordinary  dwellings. 
In  making  these  remarks,  he  disavowed 
any  intention  of  imputing  misconduct  to 
the  diocesan  redstrars,  and  any  wish  to 
place  on  them  the  blame  of  the  complete 
failure.  The  Act  provided  no  remuneration 
for  the  burthensome  but  proper  duty  it 
enjoined,  and  the  heads  of  the  Church 
had  hitherto  omitted  the  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  by  which  the  omission 
would  have  been  known  and  repaired.  It 
was  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  system, 
he  complained,  and  the  House  and  the 
country  must  agree  with  him.  There  was  not 
a  guardian  or  a  parent  who  would  not  say, 
that  such  irregularities  and  imperfections 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  But  if  these 
evils  were  surmounted,  the  general  body 
of  parish  registers  throughout  England 
and  Wales  were  in  a  bad  condition.  He 
should  too  long  occupy  the  House,  did  he 
notice  the  complaints  which  topographers, 
antiquarians,  heralds,  and  all  persons  led 
by  interest  or  by  taste  to  examine  the 
registers  had  united  to  make.  Entries 
of  baptisms  celebrated  years  before  the 
clergyman,  making  the  entry,  was  in- 
cumbent of  the  Church,  had  been  made. 
He  would  not  dwell  on  their  removal — 
their  insecurity — their  use  as  testers  for 
beds,  or  thread  papers — of  the  interpola- 
tions, intentional  erasures,  and  fraudulent 
destruction ;  he  would  not  recount  the 
ludicrous  entries  and  misnomers  of  which 
he  had  heard — ^he  would  only  state  that, 
even  if  the  Act  of  1812  had  been  per- 


fectly obeyed,  and  if  the  pfarisb  .Tfgiittti" 
were  uniform  and  inviolater  aecure  wnA 
uncorrupt,  yet  revision  was  lodiapenMbli^. 
and  improvement  required.  After  aU|  it 
would  only  be  a  registry  of  baptiime,  tad 
not  a  registry  of  births,  and  the  latter  was 
demanded.  The  House  probably  knew 
that  the  clergyman  was  not  auiboriied 
to  make  any  notation  in  the  regitty. 
of  the  age  of  the  person  baptissed;  and 
such  an  entry  was  perfectly  gratuitoas  and, 
of  no  avail  in  law.  In  several  caies,  the 
Courts  of  Law  had  decided,  ihata  baptiimal 
registry  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  of 
the  age  or  legitimacy  of  a  child ;  as  the 
statement  was  only  an  unauthorized  decla- 
ration, which  might,  indeed,  be  true,  bat 
might,  also,  be  intentionally  false.  In  an 
important  case  of  Wiper  v.  Law,  Mr. 
Justice  B^yley  ruled  that  the  entrj'  of 
a  date  of  birth,  opposite  to  the  date  of 
baptism,  in  the  parish  register,  ooidd  not 
be  received  as  evidence;  and  the  Cotoit 
of  King's  Bench  confirmed  that  opinion 
by  a  unanimous  judgment.  Sucn  was 
the  law,  even,. where  entries  of  age  and  of 
birth  had  been  made  by  the  dngjmtok 
who  celebrated  the  baptism ;  but  ord  inarily , 
no  such  entry  was  made ;  and  how,  then, 
could  the  date  of  the  baptism  prove  the 
age  of  the  recipient  of  that  rite?  He 
would  mention  one  case  to  illustrate  the 
inefficiency  of  such  proof.  A  man, .  at^ 
tending  to  be  married,  was  asked  by  the 
clergyman,  who  was  somewhat  tenacious 
for  the  rights  of  the  Church,  whether 
he  had  been  baptized?  He  answered, 
that  he  was  then  unbaptized,  though 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The 
clergyman  refused  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  until  the  baptismal  rile  was 
previously  performed.  Vain  were  all 
solicitations;  the  conscientious  and  in- 
exorable priest  refused  to  listen,  and 
the  bridegroom  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit; and  in  the  same  book,  therefore, 
the  baptism  and  marriage  appeared  as 
celebrated  on  the  same  day;  and  how 
could  the  baptismal  register  supply  an 
evidence  of  age  ?  Often,  too,  it  happened 
that  two  or  three  children  of  the  same 
family  were  contemporaneously  baptized ; 
and  he  had  before  him  a  document  in 
which  three  children  were  so  baptized,  and 
the  name  of  the  youngest  was  first  entered 
in  the  baptismal  registry,  while  the  eldest 
daughter  was  entered  last,  tbouglii  |be 
youngest  was  an  infant,  and  she'wipjlBn 
years  old.    In  consequence  of  aacla  eg^uip 
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if  the  baptismal  registry  were  an  evidence 
of  age^  the  youngest  child  might  claim  a 
fortune  of  which  the  eldest  might  be 
hopelessly  deprived.  The  House  must  be 
sensible  that  the  system  of  registering  bap- 
tisms must  be  imperfect ;  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  national  registry  of  births. 
As  to  the  marrias:e  registry,  it  was  perfect 
and  comprehensive  compared  to  the  re- 
gistry of  baptisms,  though  its  forms  might 
be  greatly  improved  to  assist  researches 
for  pedigree ;  and  though  that  very  com- 
prehensioa  was  deemed,  as  the  House  well 
knew,  by  vast  masses  of  the  community, 
to  be  founded  on  religious  intolerance, 
under  which  they  had  long  groaned,  and 
from  which  they  desired  a  relief  which  the 
establishment  of  a  national  and  civil  re- 
gistry would  greatly  assist.  By  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  a  compulsory  conformity  to 
the  sacrament  of  a  church  with  which  they 
disagreed,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as 
offensive  and  unjust;  and  every  conscien- 
tious clergyman  would,  he  thought,  be 
gladly  relieved  from  what  he  must  piously 
consider  mockeries  of  a  sacred  rite.  As  to 
the  burial  registry,  the  observations  he  had 
made  upon  the  baptismal  registries  would 
nearly  apply  to  it.  For  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  for  statistical  information,  a 
general  registry  of  deaths  was  required,  and 
notthat  imperfect  registry  of  burials  at  pre- 
sent obtained .  Even  as  a  registry  of  burials, 
it  was  imperfect ;  since  churchmen  were 
interred  in  Dissenting  burial  grounds,  or 
at  the  cemeteries  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  mournfully  beauteous  resting-place  of 
P^re  Le  Chaise,  at  Paris,  were  about  to  be 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  already  existed  near  all  our  large  and 
populous  towns.  As  to  burial  registries, 
then,  might  he  not  repeat  his  former  in- 
quiry, and  ask  the  House,  whether  a  new 
and  improved  system  were  not  required  ? 
He  had  not  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  one  consideration  of  great  weight. 
He  had  assumed  that  all  the  people  of 
England  and  Wales  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  had  only  stated 
the  objections  which  the  members  of  that 
Church  who  regarded  their  fortune,  and 
loved  their  children  and  their  country, 
were  entitled  to  ure:e.  But  how  much 
force  was  added  to  the  argument,  when 
the  House  recollected  the  vast  portion  of 
the  people  who  were  Dissenters  from  that 
Church,  and  to  whom  baptismal  and  burial 
registries  could  not  apply.  Could  the 
House  be  unaware,  that  it  had  been  lately 
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and  authoritatively  said,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  were  Dissenters  ?  There  were,  he 
believed,  no  less  than  8,260  Dissenting  and 
Methodist  chapels  and  meeting-houses  id 
England  and  Wales;  the  number  of  them 
was  increasing  monthly,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters 
were  not  less  than  4,000,000  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  of  Britain.  That 
body  included  men  not  inferior  in  wealth 
or  influence,  in  ingenuity,  or  learning,  or 
industry,  or  worth,  to  the  best  and  most 
favoured  of  the  population.  Of  them, 
also,  a  considerable  portion  including 
many  hundred  congregations,  disapproved 
of  infant  baptism,  and  must  be  specially 
precluded  from  all  registries  except  regis- 
tries of  births.  For  that  great  portion  of 
the  people,  no  provision,  by  the  existing 
laws,  supplied  the  means  of  effective  and 
legal  registration,  which  their  security — 
and  the  general  welfare,  inseparably  in- 
volved in  their  security — imperiously  de- 
manded. They  kept,  as  was  well  known, 
congregational  registries  of  baptisms  and 
burials,  and  also  a  registry  of  births ;  but 
these  registries  were  not  public  records, 
and  extracts  from  them  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence.  A  former  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Nicholl,  had 
refused  to  receive  the  copy  of  a  dissenting 
registry  as  evidence  ;  and  had  decided  that 
an  examined  copy  from  a  registry  of 
births,  at  a  great  public  dissenting  institu- 
tion, called  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  could 
not  be  evidence.  Dissenting  registers, 
therefore,  were  comparatively  proscribed  ; 
and  practical  evils,  greater  than  those 
which  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
really  inflicted,  were  yet  quietly  endured. 
Was  this  of  importance  only  to  them- 
selves ?  Who,  though  now  a  rieid  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  could  foretel  or 
foresee  how  his  own  family  or  fortune — 
how  the  sale  or  purchase  of  estates  by  him- 
self or  his  posterity — might  be  involved  in 
these  defects  of  Dissenters'  registrations, 
and  in  the  failure  of  those  proofs  of  pedi- 
gree which  such  defects  might  create?  The 
community  was  one  vast  family,  and  no 
real  evils  could  affect  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  without  spreading  some  por- 
tion of  such  evils  over  those  who  seemed 
to  be  most  distant  or  secure.  It  was  from 
this  general  view  that  he  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not 
only  as  a  lawyer  or  a  Dissenter,  but  as  a 
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many  frauds.  He  knew  of  several  instances 
of  entries  into  baptismal  registers  which 
had  been  forged  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
pedigrees.  The  entries  were  made  in 
Bibles,  to  which  the  artificial  appearance 
of  venerable  age  was  successfully  imparted. 
Indeed  there  was  a  regular  manufactory  of 
Bibles  for  that  purpose.  He  rejoiced  that 
this  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  his 
hon.  friend  y  and  he  begged  to  express  his 
cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Kemyss  Tynte  said,  that 
havine  the  honour  to  represent  a  county 
in  which  were  a  very  large  body  of  Dis- 
senters,  he  felt  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
of  congratulating  the  Dissenters  and  the 
people  of  England  upon  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  his  hon.  friend's  Motion  had  been 
met  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
Qissenters  had  long  patiently  endured 
their  grievances,  and  now  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  justice  they  had  anticipated 
from  a  Reformed  Parliament  was  about  to 
be  realized.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  taVy 
that  he  believed  that  no  class  of  persons  m 
the  country  more  deserved,  or  would  prove 
themselves  more  worthy  of  the  boon  that 
he  felt  assured  would  now  be  granted 
them,  than  the  Dissenters. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee 
appointed. 


whoever  might  be  its  conducton,  it  must 
be  not  sectarian,  but  national,  civil,  and 
not  ecclesiastical;  and  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  baptismal  ordinances,  or  matrix 
monial  church  services,  and  burial  rites ; 
— though  he  trusted  that  at  all  those 
memorable  epochs  of  our  short  life,  the 
blessing  of  the  Deity  would  always  be 
invoked,  and  the  benefits  of  pure  piety  be 
universally  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Jf, 
by  the  labours  of  a  Committee  and  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  the  evils  he  had 
adverted  to  could  be  swept  away,  and  a 
new,  and  national,  and  civil  registry  be 
constructed,  a  most  salutary  reform  would 
be  accomplished,  which  every  enlightened 
man  would  approve  of,  and  future  gene- 
rations applaud.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  *'  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  general  state  of  parochial 
registries,  and  the  laws  relating  to  them ; 
and  on  a  general  registration  of  births^ 
baptisms,  marria^,  deaths,  and  burials, 
in  England  and  Wales." 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  heartilj 
concurred  in  the  object  proposed  by  his 
learned  friend.  He  had  been  made  aware, 
by  his  professional  pursuits,  of  its  Very 
great  importance.  As  a  question  of  evi- 
dence concerning  property,  it  was  one  of 
as  great  difficulty,  as  it  was  of  importance. 
He  spoke  from  long  practical  experience, 
and  he  was  sure  that  no  subject  better 
deserved  the  consideration  of  the  House 
and  the  public,  than  the  one  introduced  to 
their  notice  by  his  hon.  friend.  He  would 
not  enter  into  any  details,  but  would  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  of  discussing 
them  hereafter,  assuring  his  hon.  friend 
that  any  difference  of  opinion  should  be 
discussed,  on  his  part,  in  a  spirit  desirous 
only  of  coming  at  the  truth  ou  a  subject 
of  such  importance. 

The  Solicitor  General,  as  a  member  of 
that  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Laws 
of  Real  Property,  the  Report  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to,  was 
well  aware  of  the  defective  state  of  our 
registration.  It  was  more  easy  to  trace 
a  pedigree  500  years  ago  than  five 
years.  When  there  was  a  necessity  for 
a  man  to  go  back  to  his  great  grandfather, 
it  was  found  to  be  extremely  difKcull. 
Moreover,  the  present  system  gave  rise  to 
many  forgeries.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
law,  any  scrap  of  paper  preserved  in  a 
family  became  evidence,  and  gave  rise, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  for  them,  to 
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HOUSE  O  F  LORDS, 
Friday,  March  29,  1833. 

MruTKS.]  Pap«n  ordered.  On  ttie  Motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby.  a  Return  of  the  Benefices,  which  from  being 
small,  might  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Bishops  be  united  to 
some  contiguous  Benefices.— On  the  Motion  of  Earl  Fits- 
wiLUASff,  Returns  relating  to  the  Importation  of  Wheat 
under  the  9th  George  4th,  cap.  60. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lords  Wjcstbiin  and  Lynsootk, 
fh>m  a  Number  of  Places, — against  Slavery. — By  Lord 
Dacre,  trom  Veryan,  against  Tithe*. — By  Lords  Sur- 
FiBLD  and  Wksterx,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lonoox,  St. 
AtAPH,  and  Durham,  from  several  Places, — for  a 
Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of  Roniir, 
tram  Carrickfergus  and  two  other  Places,  and  by  the  Earl 
of  WiCKLOW,  trom  Wicklow, — agwnst  the  Irish  Church 
Bill.— By  the  Earl  of  Morlby,  fh)m  Devonport,  in 
fk\'Our  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill. 

Church  Patronage  (Wales.)]  The 
Marque.ss  of  Wesitninster  rose  to  present  a 
Petition  which  he  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, and  deserving  their  Lordships' 
serious  attention,  though  he  wished  to 
guard  himself  against  heing  supposed  to 
concur  in  all  the  statements  contained  in 
the  Petition.  The  petitioners,  all  of  whom 
were  Welchmen,  or  intimately  connected 
with  Wales,  resident  in  Chester  and  its 
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vicinity,  complained  of  certain  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
Church  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
They  stated  that  considerable  inconvenience 
was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  bishops  ap- 
]X)inted  to  sees  within  the  principality,  as 
well  asa  porticm  of  the  inferior  clergy,  being 
ignorant  of  the  Welch  langiia<re.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  service  was 
performed  in  a  language  the  people  did  not 
understand,  contrary  to  the  Sl-th  article  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  a  large  projiortion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wales  were  dissenters ;  and 
they  attributed  the  great  extent  of  dissent 
which  prevailed  there  to  the  fact  he  had 
just  adverted  to — the  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  many  of  the  clergy  st(K)d  with 
res})ect  to  the  language  of  the  people  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  superintend  and 
instruct.  He  most  sincerely  wished  that 
but  one  language  was  spoken  and  under- 
stood throughout  the  whole  united  king- 
dom; but  when  different  dialects  existed, 
he  thought  it  but  right  that  ministers  of 
religion  should  be  able  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  they 
resided.  The  petitioners  also  complained 
of  non-residence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  number  of  pluralities  existing  in 
Wales,  and  thev  stated  that  some  verv 
large  and  populous  districts  were  left  with- 
out incumbents.  They  likewise  objected 
to  the  very  small  stipends  which  were 
allowed  to  the  curates:  it  being  a  fact, 
that  of  ten  curacies  in  a  particular  district, 
in  six  of  them  the  income  was  not  more 
than  3/)/.  a-year.  The  petitioners  prayed 
that  all  these  abuses  might  be  corrected, 
and  particularly  that  no  clergyman  should 
be  appointed  to  any  benefice  in  Wales  who 
was  not  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
Welch  language. 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  glad  that 
this  petition  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  because  it  would 
aflbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  contradicting 
the  allegations  contained  in  it.  A  similar 
petition  had  l)een  presented  a  short  time 
since  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  bv 
a  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Chester,  and, 
on  presenting  it,  that  noble  Lord  made 
comments  and  remarks  which  he  should 
wish  to  answer,  as  they  had  been  made 
public  by  being  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
fhe  statements  which  the  petiticm  had  put 
forth  contained  a  mass  of  calumnies  and 
mLsrepresentations  charged  upon  the  Church 
of  Wales,  which  were  most  unjust  as 
well  as  most  mischievous  and  injurious  to 


the  interest  of  the  Establishment.  The 
great  tithes  of  North  Wales  were  said  to 
be  given  to  the  bishops,  deansi  and  chapters 
of  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St  Asaph — 
that  the  livings  of  those  dioceses  were  not 
given  to  men  connected  with  Wales,  but 
to  rich  and  absent  pluralists — that  the  little 
tithes  (he  presumed  they  meant  the  great 
tithes)  were  given  to  the  friends  of  the 
Bishops — to  men  not  known  in  the  dio- 
ceses. A  lx)ok,  too,  had  been  published  on 
that  subject,  containing  that  and  other 
allegations  of  a  similar  sort — allegations 
that  were  quite  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  far 
as  the  patronage  of  the  Bishops  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Clergy  were  concerned.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  men  appointed  to  the 
incumbencies  in  Wales  did  not  know  the 
Welch  language.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  clergyman  who  held 
a  benefice  and  cure  of  souls  in  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor,  who  was  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  that  language.  There  were  three 
clergymen,  natives  of  England,  who  held 
benefices  in  his  see ;  but  one  of  them  who 
also  held  a  benefice  in  Lichfield,  did  not 
reside,  llie  two  others  were  most  respect- 
able men,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Before  he  had  inducted 
any  of  them,  he  had  required  a  certificate 
that  they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Welch  language  to  take  the  charge  of 
the  cure.  In  some  of  the  parishes  of  that 
diocese  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  an 
English  population,  and  they  required  the 
service  to  be  performed  in  English.  In 
Bangor  cathedral  there  were  two  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  performed  in 
the  English  language,  and  there  were,  in 
like  manner,  in  these  churches,  in  which 
the  large  population  were  Welchmen,  two 
services  i)erformed  in  the  Welch  language. 
There  were  other  charges  made  against  Uie 
Bishops  and  the  lay-pn)prietors  of  that 
diocese  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  bene- 
fices, which  were  equally  unfounded.  Out 
of  sixty-five  livings  in  his  diocese,  fifty-five 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  six  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  and  four  belonged  to 
private  patnms.  Of  the  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  three  of  them  had 
been  filled  up  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  at  present  occupied  the  Wool- 
sack, and  he  had  given  them  to  most  re- 
s)>ectable  Welchmen,  and  he  should  only 
say  for  himself,  that  if  persons  had  been 
sent  who  did  not  understand  the  Welch 
language,  that  they  would  not  have  been 
admitted  by  him  to  their  cures.  One  part 
of  the  charge  contained  in  the  petition  and 
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in  the  book  lie  liad  referred  to  was,  that 
the  Bishops  were  themselves  ignorant  of 
the  Welch  language.     He  admitted  that 
charge  was  true,  as  it  regarded  himself, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  assert  that  no  in- 
convenience resulted    from   that  circum- 
stance.    He  had  held  two  Confirmations, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  hold  a  third  in  the 
course    of   the    present  year.     At  every 
Confirmation  he  was  accustomed  to  have 
the  people  divided  into  two  classes.     He 
himself  delivered  his  charge  to  that  class  of 
candidates  who  understood  English,  and  he 
took  care  that  his  charge  should  be  read  to 
those  who  did  not  understand  English,  by 
his  chaplain,  who  understood  Welch  per- 
fectly.    In  the  same  manner,  at  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  hands,   his  chaplain 
translated  into  Welch  the  blessing  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  English.  The  noble 
Marquess  thought  the  Bishops  should  un- 
derstand Welch ;  he  should  only  say  for 
himself,  that  if  he  were  to  preach  in  that 
language  he  should  not  be  understood ;  for 
Bangor    contained     chiefly    ah     English 
population.     Then    it  was  charged    that 
some  of  the  Welch  clergy  were  not  working 
clergy.     They  were  all  constantly  working 
clergy,  except  the  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bangor,  and  a  very  few,  who 
were  too  old  to  pursue  their  labours  unre- 
mittingly.    Further  it   was  alleged  that 
the  Welch  clergy  were  not  educated.     He 
denied  it.     It  was  a  condition  of  their  ad- 
mission that  they  should  have  been  educated 
at  one  of  the  English  Universities.     As  to 
the  charge  that  benefices  were  improperly 
distributed,   he   asserted,   without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  was  no  diocese  in 
the  kingdom  in  which  there  was  so  large  a 
proportion    of    curates    who    were   made 
incumbents  as  in  that  over  which  he  pre- 
sided.   It  was  also  asserted  that  there  were 
large  parishes  in  North  Wales,  the  livings 
of  which  were  given  to  benefit  some  large 
sees.     There  were  two   instances  of  that 
kind,   but    neither  of    them    was   justly 
chargeable  upon   the  Bishops.     The  first 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
attached  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and 
the  other  to  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield. 
The  petition   then   said,    that  it  was   an 
anomalous  and  unjustifiable  thing  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Welch  bishoprics  should  be 
taken  away  from  Wales  to  be  spent  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  this  charge,  for  he  thought 
it  could  not  be  matter  of  just  complaint 
that   these   revenues   were   spent   in   any 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  Wales 


formed  an  integral  part.  These  revenues 
were,  besides,  very  small — they '  were 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the  moderate 
support  ;of  one  who,  like  himself,  was 
unencumbered  and  unen tangled  by  a 
family.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  petitioners,  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
were  respectable  men  in  their  way,  but  who 
had,  he  believed,  been  misled  by  others. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  said,  that  he 
felt  considerable  pain  in  addressing  their 
Lordships  on  this  ^subject,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  so  after  the  statements  that  had 
been  made  in  this  petition,  which  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  were  perfectly  false. 
Many  of  them  were  taken  fi*om  a  book 
published  by  a  gentleman  in  Chester,  which 
book  was  full  of  the  grossest  falsehoods. 
He  repeated,  full  of  the  grossest  falsehoods  ; 
he  would  not  retract  a  word  of  what  he 
had  uttered.  He  held  in  his  hand  two 
sheets  closely  written,  which  contained 
nothing  but  a  refutation  of  the  statements 
of  that  book,  which  refutation  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  clergyman  from  Wales. 
Their  lordships  would  not  require  that  he 
should  do  more  than  give  them  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  errors  that  were  refuted.lt  wag 
said  for  example  in  the  book,  that  Christ 
Church  Oxford  derived  an  income  from  the 
county  of  Montgomery  of  4,500/.  a-year» 
while  the  fact  was,  that  the  amount  of  that 
income  was  only  500/.  a-year;  derived 
from  fines;  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
tithes  in  the  district  was  only  2,000/.  a-year. 
It  was  also  said,  among  the  statements 
contained  in  that  book,  that  the  archdeacon 
of  Merioneth  received  250/.  a-year  from 
the  tithes  of  Llandudno,  and  that  he  only 
paid  his  curate  20/.  a  year.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  archdeacon  had  a  reserved  rent  of 
20/.  a  year  from  that  place,  and  all  that  he 
had  received  in  a  course  of  twenty  years  was 
a  sum  of  400/.  He  believed  that  the  author 
of  that  book  was  the  mover  of  this  petition ; 
and  he  should  here  take  the  ojiportunity  of 
observing,  that  another  petition  had  been 
got  up  from  a  place  not  100  miles  from 
Chester,  which  being  word  for  word  the 
same  as  this,  left  no  doubt  that  the  same 
gentleman  was  the  author  of  both.  As  to 
the  charge  that  the  revenues  of  the  bishop- 
rics in  North  Wales  was  spent  away  from 
that  place,  he  must  say,  that  he  wondered 
the  noble  Marquess  did  not  see  how  far 
that  charge  might  be  carried,  and  was  not 
alarmed  lest  the  time  should  come  when 
the  people  would  want  private  property  as 
much  as  they  now  wanted  Bishops'  pro- 
perty, which  was  equally  as  sacred,  as  pri«» 
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vate  property,  and  when  they  might  require 
some  of  that  possessed  by  the  noble  Lord. 
They  would  get  more  advantage  from  that 
thafi  from  the  Bishops' property ;  at  least,  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships,  for  himself,  that 
he  was  a  poorer  man  than  when  he  came 
upon  the  bench.  When  he  held  the  sec  of 
Exeter  he  could  not  live  upon  his  ecclesi- 
astical income  ;  and  had  lie  not  been  able 
at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  when  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  to  lay  by 
some  money,  he  should  have  been  reduced 
to  beggar}'.  He  had  not  Ix^en  able  to  keep 
a  saddle-horse  out  of  his  episcopal  revenue, 
diminished  as  it  was  by  numerous  charges ; 
and  when  he  removed  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph,  the  income  of  which  was  a  little 
larger,  he  had  to  pay  alx)ut  700/.  in  fees, 
and  to  lay  out  a  good  deal  of  money  in 


{LORDS} 

English.  The  use  of  that  kngaage  wa^ 
however,  now  general  in  Warn  The 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Ata]|^  waa 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  penoni  who 
went  to  the  watering  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  whose  accommodation  the 
choir  was  now  to  be  enlarged.,On  the  whole 
he  thought  that  there  were  no  groundf  of 
complaint  made  out ;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  noble  Marquess  who  had  presented  the 
petition  would  now  change  the  opinion 
which  had  induced  him  to  give  it  liis 
support. 

Lord  King  thought  he  understood  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  who  spoke  first,  to 
reier  to  a  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Here  was  a  copy  of  that  peti- 
tion.— QHis   Lordship  handed    it  to   the 


repairs  and  in  other  matters  ;   and  if  he    right  reverend  Prelate]. — It  was  an  extra- 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  the  possession  of  tliis 
see,  he  should  not  be  able  to  replace  the 
money  he   had  expended.     Whether  that 

was  too  great  an  advantage  for  a  clergy-  j  instead  of  directing  them  to  that  petition 
man,  after  a  life  of  labour,  he  would  leave  !  which  had  been  presented  to*night,  and 


ordinary  thing  that  the  rieht  reverend 
Prelate  should  direct  all  his  observations  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


it  to  any  man  to  determine.  As  to  the 
charge  that  had  been  made  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  Welch  language  by  the 
incumbents  of  Welch  parishes,  he  answered, 
that  in  a  great  part  of  his  diocese  English 
only  was  spoken  ;  but  where  that  was  not 
the  case,  the  incumbents  were  all  men  who 


which  was  identical  with  the  other  in  its 
statements.  A  different  course  was  ordina* 
rily  adopted,  and  was  most  convenient. 
The  real  question  was^  not  what  had  passed 
in  another  place,  but  whether  the  griev- 
ances stated  in  that  petition  were  correctly 
stated.      He    thought    they    were.      He 


understood  Welch.  He  denied  the  truth  bcliovcd  that  there  were  manv  absentee 
of  the  charge  about  favour  in  the  disposition  ,  pluralists.  Of  course  these  pluralists  must 
of  benefices.  He  had  not  given  one  atom  reside  somewhere,  and  as  they  had  three  or 
of  preferment  to  any  relative  of  his.  He  ,  four  livings  it  was  natural  they  should 
had  had  the  gift  of  twelve  livings  since  he  '•  reside  in  (me  of  them,  and,  therefore^  were 
lield  this  see.  Ten  of  them  he  had  given  not  entirely  non-residents.  Was  it  not 
to  curates  who  had  served  them  before,  '  true  that  there  was  a  great  concentration 
and  who  were  all  most  deserving  men.  Of  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  among  the 
the  other  two,  he  gave  one  to  a  ^Velch  ;  clergy  ?  There  were,  if  he  mistook  not, 
curate,  and  the  other  to  a  Welchnian  who  eight  livings  annexed  to  the  Sec  of  Bangor. 
had  lived  in  London,  and  been  at  St.  ,  Then  it  was  denied  that  these  livings  were 
George's  Hospital  for  seventeen  years,  but :  given  to  the  relatives  of  the  Prelates. 
who  wished  to  return  to  Wales.  To  show  \  Why  the  book  that  had  been  so  much 
how  worthy  this  man  was,  he  would  relate  '  referred  to  did  not  pretend  to  state  that 
one  anecdote  of  him.  I'hat  man  was  once  [  they  were  given  to  the  relatives  of  the 
going  across  St.  Pancras'  Fields,  when  he  •  present  Prelates.  No,  that  was  impossible, 
was  stopped  by  three  or  four  men,  who  for  they  had  already  been  disposed  of  by 
demanded  his  money.  One  of  the  robbers  their  predecessors ;  but  that  fact  did  not 
in  a  moment  sent  away  the  others,  and  said    alter   the   nature   of  the   objection^     He 


he  would  protect   the  clergyman,  adding  ; 
"  I  never  shall  forget  your  kindness  when 


believed  that  the  relative  of  one  Prelate 
had  seven  preferments.     One  holy  person 


I  was  a  patient  in  St.  Oeorge's  Hospital."    wished  to  be  a  six-fold  curer  of  men — here 
He   acknowledged   his   own  ignorance  of '  the  wish  was  surpassed — he^  was  a  seven 


the  Welch  language,  but  his  chaplain  was 
an  excellent  Welch  scholar,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  chaplain  in  the  same  manner  as 
did  his  right  reverend  friend  in  translating 
his  charges  to  those  who  did  not  understand 


fold  curer.  The  names  6f  Beevor  and 
llorsley  were  constantly  occurring.  The 
writer  of  a  book  alluded  to  by  the  right 
reverend  Prelates  had  been  most  uncer»- 
moniouslj  attacked  by  them.    He  could 
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asiure  them  that  the  person  referred  to  was 
a  moit  respectable  person.  The  book  itself 
was  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Church-^it  was  written  against  the 
abases  of  the  Churchy  and  against  them 
alone.  It  was  in  consequence  of  those 
abuses  that  the  number  oi  Dissenters  had 
increased  so  much.  The  proportion  between 
them  now,  he  understood  to  be,  forty-nine 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  establishment 
to  150  dissenting  meeting  houses  in  one 
county  alone  in  Wales.  One  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelates  had  spoken  of  the  people 
wanting  to  get  the  property  of  the  Bishops, 
and  had  warned  the  noble  Marquess  that 
some  day  or  other  they  would  want  his 
property.  But  was  there  no  difference 
between  the  property  of  individuals  and 
the  property  of  the  Church  ?  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  tell  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  that  there  was,  and  w^ould 
revolt  against  such  a  comparison.  There 
had  been  one  reformation  in  the  Church  ; 
he  trusted  that  the  second,  which  could  not 
now  be  far  off,  would  be  founded  on  the 
true  principle — that  it  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  high  clergy  that  the  national 
property  was  set  apart,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Church,  the  people  at  large — ' 
that  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  plural- 
ists,  but  was  meant  to  be  equally  propor- 
tioned among  the  real  working  clergy  of 
the  country.  The  incomes  of  the  clergy 
were  diirereiitly  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  book,  and  by  the  right  reverend  Prelate. 
The  dilFerence  between  what  the  parislies 
paid,  and  what  the  clergyman  received, 
might  account  for  this.  He  thought  that 
great  causes  of  complaint  liud  been  made 
out — that  a  case  of  favouritism  was  cstab- 
lislied,  and  he  did  not  think  that  either  of 
them  was  answered  bv  the  hard  words  in 

• 

the  speeches  of  the  right  reverend  Prelates 
diiected  against  the  author  of  the  book 
referred  to,  and  words  not  very  courteous 
towards  a  Member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

The  Bishop  of  SL  Asaph  again  denied 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  book  in  question ;  to  which  he 
believed  the  noble  Lord  was  indebted  for 
bU  the  statements  he  had  made.  He  must 
take  that  opportunity  of  asking  whether 
the  Bishops  could  make  a  wprse  use  of 
their  patronage  than  any  lay  patron  was 
likely  to  do  who  said,  on  occasion  of  having 
to  present  to  a  vacant  benefice,  that  he 
would  look  out  for  a  man  the  least  of  a 
clergyman  ?     He  denied   that   there  was 

(uch  a  concentration  of  property  among 


the  Bishops  as  there  was  in  the  hands  of 
some  noble  Lords. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  in  the  observation  just  made  about 
the  expressions  of  a  lay  patron,  no  doubt 
alluded  to  him.  The  anecdote  was  but  a 
stale  report,  and  a  direct  falsehood.  He 
had  never  uttered  any  such  words  as  were 
attributed  to  him  in  that  anecdote ;  and  as 
to  the  person  on  whom  the  benefice  was 
conferred,  he  was  as  respectable  and  worthy 
a  man  as  any  one  whom  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  had  ever  presented. 

The  Bishop  of  SL  Asaph  was  happy  to 
have  given  the  noble  Lord  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  a  report  which  he  certainly 
had  heard  in  relation  to  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Marquess  of  Weslminster  observed 
upon  the  irregularity  of  which  the  noble 
Prelates  had  been  guilty,  in  remarking  upon 
what  had  passed,  or  was  said  tg  have 
passed,  in  another  place.  He  was  now 
more  satisfied  than  he  had  been  at  first, 
that  reformation  was  necessary  in  the 
Church.  The  right  reverend  Prelates^  in 
answer  to  the  observations  in  the  petition 
about  the  people  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  they  were  addressed, 
said  that  the  charges  were  translated  to 
them.  But  a  translation  did  not  get  rid  of 
the  objection.  The  Articles  of  the  Church 
were  framed  to  avoid  such  a  thing.  Many 
noble  Lords  opposite  might  understand  the 
Bishops  if  they  were  to  preach  in  Latin ; 
but  would  it  satisfy  the  Articles,  if  they 
were  to  preach  to  the  people  in  Latin,  and 
have  their  sermons  translated. 

The  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph  said,  with 
reference  to  the  charge  of  non-residence, 
that  in  his  diocese  there  were  128  linngs, 
and  ninety-three  resident  incumbents, 
leaving  only  thirty-five  non-residents.  Of 
these  eleven  resided  in  parishes  adjoining 
their  incumbencies,  and  did  duty  in  their 
own  parishes,  and  twenty-one  of  them  had 
resident  curates ;  so  that  there  was  not  one 
parish  without  a  resident  clergyman, 
incumbent,  or  curate. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  29,  1833. 

MiMCTM.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  .S^riiio 
UiCK,  the  Amount  Advertized  by  the  Commissionen  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  to  be  applied  for  the  discharge  of  Debt  in 
earh  Qiurter  since  October,  1 851 ,  and  of  the  aetual  surplus  or 
deflciency  of  the  Rerentio  fbr  the  year,  and  the  Amount 
really  applied  in  each  Quarter  to  tlie  discharge  of  the  Public 
Debt. — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  C7.  Evans,  a  Return  of  the 
present  Rates  of  Renewal  Fines  on  Bii«hoi«  Lcam"  in  the 
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Number  of  Leases  which  have  exirfred  in  each  Diocese 
ftom  the  Iflt  of  January,  1800,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1833. 

Bill.    Read  a  second  time :— The  Mutiny. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Admiral  Adam,  Mr.  Poxsonbt, 
Mr.  RicAROo,  Mr.  Wrnn,  Lord  Milton,  and  Lord 
Ohmblik  ;  the  Lono  Advdcatk,  Sir  Ronald  Fkrouron, 
Mr.  DAWBOitr,  Mr.  Folkt,  and  Mr.  (iukst,  fh>m  a  great 
Number  of  Places, — agidnst  Slavery.— By  Admiral  Adam, 
ftom  Leuchars;  by  Colonel  LsrTH  Hay,  Mr.  Bankkb- 
mak,  andLordOnuKLiK,  flroma  N  umber  of  i'laccs  in  Scot- 
land,— against  the  Existing  System  uf  Churcli  Patronage  in 
that  Country.-i-By  Mr.  Dawmn,  from  Loughborough,  for 
R  Reduction  of  Taxation,  and  for  tlic  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws. — By  Mr.  Barnard,  from  Deptford;  Mr.  .SherifT 
HuMPHicRT,  ftom  St  Saviour's,  Southwark;  Mr.  Ban- 
NXRMAN,  firom  Aberdeen:  the  I^ord  Advo<::atr,  ftom 
Edinburgh;  and  by  Mr.  Bullrr,  ftom  Sidmouth, — for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes. — By  Mr.  Hodoes,  from 
Chatham;  Mr.  Bannbrma.v,  ftY)m  Aberdeen;  and  by 
Colonel  Lbith  Hay,  ftom  Banff,— against  the  Duty  on 
Soapw — By  Lord  Georor  Lennox,  by  Lord  Orm elte,  by 
Mr.  Bannkrman,  and  Mr.  Barnard. — in  favour  of  a 
Factories  Regulation  BUL — By  Mr.  Ponhonby,  ftom 
Swanage,  iiraying  for  Relief  for  the  Dissenters  ftom  their 
present  Grievances. — ^By  Sir  Anorkw  Aonew,  I<ord 
Ormblir,  Mr.  Sheriff  Hum  HURRY,  the  Lord  Advocatk, 
Mr.  Guest,  Mr.  Bannkrman.  Mr.  R.  Watson, 
Mr.  RiCAROO,  Mr.  Butlbr,  and  Colonel  Langton,  ftom 
B  great  Number  of  Places, — for  a  Better  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath.— By  Mr.  Perrin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Talrot,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Walkkr,  and  Mr.  M'Lauoblin,  ftom  several  Places, — 
against  Tithes. — By  Mr.  Perrin,  Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Guest, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  Gihtjns,  and  Mr.  (Johrrtt, 
ftom  a  great  Number  of  Places, — ag.'unst  the  Disturbances 
(Ireland)  Bill. — By  Mr.  J.  II.  Taliiot,  ftom  New  Ross, 
for  granting  the  Inhabitants  the  privilege  of  Electing 
thdr  own  Magistrates  and  Local  Authorities. — By  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Talrot,  from  several  Places,  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union. — By  Mr.  William  Ro<'HR,  from 
New  Ross,  for  a  Clause  in  the  Bill  enablin;;  Grand  Juries 
to  borrow  Mone)'  for  Ihtblic  Works. — By  Mr.  Gukst, 
ftom  Honiton,  against  the  Exactions  of  tl\e  ('oriK)rationof 
that  Town. — By  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  from  Uoscgarland 
and  Inch,  for  Vote  by  Ballot.— By  Mr.  O'Dwykr,  from 
Drogheda,  for  a  RepnU  of  the  Game  Act. — By  Mr.  Gueht, 
and  Mr.  Buller,  ftom  several  Places, — against  the  Sale 
of  Beer  Act. — By  Mr.  Gillon,  from  three  Places,  com- 
plaining of  Distress  among  the  Hand-loom  Weavers. — By 
the  I^RD  Advocatk,  from  the  Company  of  Merchants, 
Edinburgh,  for  a  Reform  in  the  Municipal  Government 
and  Local  Taxation  of  that  City.— By  Mr.  Sheriff  Hum- 
PHRRY,  ftom  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  to  be  Exempted 
ftt)m  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act. — By  Sir  Ronald  Fkr- 
ousuN,  ftom  the  Frame-work  Knitters  of  Lambley,  Carl- 
ton, and  other  Places,  for  Relief  fnmi  Taxation. — By 
Lord  Georob  liRNNox,  from  the  Horsham  Political 
Union,  against  Taxation. 

Observance  op  the  Sabbath.]  Mr. 
Beaumont  on  some  Petitions  having  been 
presented  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  said,  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
several  petitions  on  the  same  subject  which 
he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  House,  and  he  wished  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  his 
constituents  that  he  had  not  Ik^cii  neglectful 
of  his  duty,  though  he  differed  from  them 
as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  any  Bill  for 
such  an  object.  He  would  notchargehishon. 
friend  who  had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  this 
purpose  with  being  actuated  by  any  feeling 
other  than  a  view  to  the  general  good,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  cant^  humbug,  and 


hypocrisy  were  the  characteristics  of  many  of 
the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  en 
the  subject.  If  ever  the  Bill  shmild  pnxseed 
so  far  as  to  get  into  Committer  he  sboold 
certainly  move  as  an  amendment  that 
it  be  entitled  ''  a  Bill  to  promote  Cant.'* 

Mr.  Hume  wished  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  all  former  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  had 
formed  an  entirely  new  measure.  He  CMr. 
Hume)  was  of  opinion  that  no  legislation 
would  compel  the  people  to  become  pious. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  man  that  the 
Sabbath  should  be  observed  in  this  country 
with  that  due  respect  and  attention  which 
was  observed  in  Scotland,  but  he  must  saj 
he  thought  the  measure  which  was  now 
before  the  House  would  not  effect  that 
object. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  observed,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  misconception  in  the  House 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  which  he 
had  brought  forward,  and  he  therefore 
would  beg  to  state  that  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  to  recognize  a  cessation  from  aD 
labour  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  It  was  open 
to  every  hon.  Member  to  except  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  also  to  make 
suggestions ;  and  without  now  supporting 
its  details,  he  would  merely  odd,  that  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  should  with  pleasure 
receive  the  suggestions  of  any  hon.  Member 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  as  he 
had  presented  several  petitions  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  could  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Northumberland  (Mr. 
Beaumont).  It  was  impossible  for  any 
man  not  to  condemn  the  use  of  such 
language,  either  as  applied  to  a  proposed 
measure  or  to  the  petitions  which  were 
presented  in  support  of  it.  He  could  assure 
tlie  House  that  the  deepest  interest  on  this 
subject  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
great  majority  of.  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  sincere  in  their  desire 
that  some  legislative  measure  should  pass 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
He  should  reser^'e  his  opinion  on  the 
measure  jiroposed  until  the  discussion  on  it 
properly  came  before  the  House,  and  would 
content  himself  now  with  protesting 
against  the  ap][>lication  of  the  epithets 
which  had  l)een  used  to  any  petitions  or 
petitioners. 

Sir  Alejcauder  Hope  dissented  entirely 
from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Northumberland,  which  taxed  the  peti« 
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tionera  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
with  cant  and  hypocrisy.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  quarrel  with  the  opinion  of  any  man 
on  that  or  any  other  subject^  but  when  the 
religion  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  he  should 
more  properly  say,  when  the  religion  of  the 
petitioners  was  called  in  question,  he  must 
protest  against  the  application  of  such 
epithets  as  had  been  applied  on  an  occasion 
of  such  deep  interest.  He  thought  the 
petitioners  were  right  in  sending  these 
petitions  forward,  and  that  the  hon.  Mem. 
bers  who  gave  them  their  support  were 
only  doing  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
the  country  in  aiding  the  completion  of  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners.  He  should  ab- 
stain from  giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Baronet  whose 
conduct  had  been  most  candid  and  fair  in 
leaving  it  open  to  all  parties  to  consider 
the  measure  and  offer  such  suggestions 
as  would  lead  to  a  useful  and  beneficial 
end. 

Mr.  Richard  Potter  agreed  in  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  North- 
umberland, and  he  must  add  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  Banmet  who  introduced  the  mea- 
sure had  hardly  dealt  fairly  by  the  House. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  understanding  that 
its  chief  object  would  be  to  prevent  Sunday 
trading,  but  he  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
which,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  dis- 
orgaTiizc  tlie  whole  social  system  in  Eng- 
land, and  interfere  with  the  most  innocent 
recreations  of  the  people  on  Sundays.  The 
measure  might  do  for  Scotland,  but  he  was 
convinced  it  would  not  answer  for  the 
people  of  England.  He  trusted  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  another 
stage,,  for  if  it  went  further  the  House 
would  bt'come  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
country.  He  should  oppose  the  Bill  in  all 
its  stages,  being  convinced  that  it  would  do 
irreparable  mischief. 

Mr  .Andreiv  Johnstone  deprecated  further 
discussion  at  present,  and  thought  the 
attacks  of  the  hon.  members  for  North- 
umberland and  Wigan  were  extremely  un- 
fair. In  justification  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Andrew  Agncw),  he  must  say,  that  he 
had  never  pledged  himself  to  the  limit  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  solely  to  put  down 
Sunday  trading,  but  his  intention  had  been 
to  accomplish  the  views  pointed  out  by  the 
(\nnmittee  of  last  year  in  their  report,  now 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  stand 
forward  to  support  every  iota  of  the  Bill, 
but  would  withdraw  any  provisions  which 


might  appear  objectionable.  The  hoiu 
member  for  Middlesex  had  frequentfy 
reiterated  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  that  it  was  impossible  by  legisli^ 
tion  to  make  the  people  pious  and  religious* 
In  answer,  he  would  say^  that  there  was 
not  a  line  in  the  Bill  which  indicated  any 
such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who^  in  fact^  never  contemplated 
that  as  his  object.  He  (Mr.  Johnstone) 
deprecated  further  discusidon,  but  hoped 
that  the  pronsions  of  the  Bill  would  have 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  assuring 
hon.  Members  that  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
those  who  supported  the  measure,  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  adopt  any  suggestion 
that  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  OConnell  felt  it  his  duty  at  once  to 
protest  against  the  Bill  which  had  been 
introduced.  He  had  no  notion  that  such 
a  Bill  was  in  preparation,  and  so  different 
was  it  from  that  which  he  had  expected, 
and  from  any  measure  which  he  could  sufv- 
port,  that,  unless  it  was  essentially  altered 
in  Committee,  he  should  give  it  his  most 
decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Richards  said,  that  he  had  presented 
petitions  in  favour  of  a  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  from  many  of  his  constitn* 
cuts,  than  whom  none  could  be  more  free 
from  cant.  The  language  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Northumberland,  if  not  un- 
parliaraentjiry,  was  at  least  unfair  and  un- 
candid,  and  such  as  he  hoped  never  to  hear 
again.  He  liiid  not  read  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  would  not  say  more  than  that  he 
was  favourable  to  its  general  principle. 

Mr.  Coljbctt  begged  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Andrew 
Agnew)  for  producing  such  a  Bill  as  that 
he  had  brought  before  the  House,  for  it  was 
so  bad  a  one,  and  would  make  such  a 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  country, 
that  it  never  could  pass.  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Northumberland,  he  concurred  with  him  in 
every  sentiment  he  had  uttered. 

Mr.  M*Ijeod  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  cant,  but  there  was  religious  and 
decorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scot~ 
land,  and  the  people  of  that  country  were 
anxious,  as  was  evident  by  their  numerous 
jietitions,  to  promote  a  proper  obscr\'ance  of 
that  day.  VVith  respect  to  the  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced,  he  had  read  it  with 
the  most  unqualified  astonishment,  and  was 
convinced  that  unless  it  was  essentially 
altered,  it  would  not  pass  nor  effect  any 
good. .  If  it  was  preyed  in  its  present 
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form^  he  fthould  give  it  his  most  unqualified 
opposition. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  opinions  expressed  by  several  hon. 
Members.  The  Sabbath  was  a  divine 
institutbn^  and  its  due  observance  must  be 
beneficial  to  society,  in  a  physical^  morale 
and  religious  point  of  view.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  no  man  could  be  made  reli- 
gious by  Act  of  Parliament,  neither  could 
he  be  made  honest  by  legislative  enactment 
but  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  laws  to 
.prevent  robbery,  why  not  also  have  laws 
to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sab^ 
bath  ?  The  Sabbath  was  not  observed  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  without  giving  any 
opinion  upon  this  Bill,  he  should  support 
any  measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
better  observance  of  that  important  institu- 
tion. 

The  petltbns  laid  on  the  Table. 

Case  of  Richard  Newrhah.]  Mr. 
Cobbett  on  presenting  a  Petition  from 
Richard  Newsham  a  soldier  of  the  53rd 
regiment,  complaining  of  unjust  treatment, 
and  praying  the  House  to  investigate  his 
'complaint  observed,  that  tbe  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
presented  a  petition  from  an  officer  the 
other  day,  complaining  that  he  had  been 
oppressed  by  a  Court-martial,  and  he  had 
done  himself  much  honour  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  it  forward.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  not  do 
himself  less  honour  by  taking  up  the  case 
of  this  poor  man,  who  had  received  600 
lashes  for  the  most  trivial  offences.  They 
were  all  of  opinion  that  flogging  was  im- 
proper and  yet  here  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  flogging  for  no  offence.  First 
this  man  was  flogged  and  received  300 
lashes  because  he  had  not  had  the  proper  kind 
of  jmper  to  wrap  his  ammunition  in,  and 
next  he  received  three  hundred  lashes  be- 
.  cause  the  officer  did  not  like  his  looks.  This 
was  in  his  opinion  a  most  cruel  case  and  as 
the  statements  of  the  petition  were  sup- 
ported by  affidavits,  he  particularly  wished 
that  the  petition  should  be  printed,  and  he 
must  complain  that  the  power  of  ordering 
that,  had  been  taken  from  the  House  and 
intrusted  to  the  Committee.  The  House 
granted  16,000/.  a  year  for  a  Museum  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  while  it  grudged 
4,000/.  a-year  for  printing  the  petitions  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Litllelon,  the  Chairman  of  fche  Com- 
mittee for  classifying  the  petitions,   &c., 

wid  that  nothing  bod  transpired  to  prevent 


the  petitions  being  printed;  vod  diece 
no  objection,  that  Joe  knew  of,  tQ  _ 
being  read,  but  he  must  deqj  tho  ii^  «f 
any  parties  to  have  their  petitunvi  ynntiid, 
As  to  the  prindn^  of  all  uie  petitioniipnk 
sented^  the  practice  was  Abnud.  Wiii9 
they  were  printed  Memben  neYer  n/A 
them;  and  he  had  received  fiam  fifty  Menu 
hers  their  approbation  of  the  preaent  plaoh  ^ 
of  the  abstract  which  the  Committee  pn^ 
pared,  and  which  was  r^ularlj  piuitel. 
He  had  not  heard  from  any  one  oamplainls 
that  partiality  characterised  the  prooeediii|^ 
of  the  Committee.  Had  the  hon.  meinbg 
for  Oldham  sat  in  the  House  formerly,  ke 
would  not  have  complained  of  the  praesat 
plan,  the  former  plan  having  been  nttadj 
useless. 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  wished  tbat  tbe 
petition  presented  relative  to  the  fiogniig 
of  Newsham  should  be  taken  into  the  eeaoof 
consideration  of  the  House,  heceuee^  if  Ik 
contents  were  true,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
army  of  this  country ;  but  be  thought  he 
might  venture  to  say  that  no  oflioer  wooid 
dare  to  inflict  300  lashes  for  no  othtt* 
ofifence  than  that  of  having  uaed  imprapor. 
paper  to  wrap  up  ammunition. 

Lord  Jolm  Russell  stated,  that  he  ihoold 
institute  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  cn^ 
and  mention  the  result  to  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  about  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  reply,  but  the  Speaker  intimated 
that  it  was  three  o'clock  the  usual  hour  of 
adjoumnicnt,  and  left  the  Chair  so  that  the 
petitions  presented  by  the  hon.  Member 
could  not  be  read  and  laid  on  the  TaUe. 


Suppression  of  DisTuftBANCxa  (I] 
land).1  Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  tbe 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  BiD. 
Order  read,  and  the  noble  Lord  moted 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Clai/  protested,  in  the  atrangest 
terms  against  this  Bill  being  allowed  to 
pass  into  a  law.  He  had  voted  in  fiu 
vour  of  the  first  reading  of  the  Billy  in 
the  hope  that  all  the  objectionable  dailies 
might  be  altered  in  the  Conunittee ;  bat 
that  hope  had  been  defeated;  and  now» 
when  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  any 
alteration  taking  place,  it  came  before  them 
with  all  its  worst  imperfections  ahnoet  nn-  . 
mitigated.  There  were  still  the  moagrel 
Courts-martial ;  there  was  the  interferenee 
with  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  there  was 
also  the  suspension  of  the  JlabcoM  Carprnt 
Act.     Under  these  drcunistancei^  he  thae« 

fore  felt  compelled  to  vote  Bffwml  ibi  Bill 
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What,  he  would  ask,  could  be  ^ned  In^  en- 
cumbering the  Statute  Book  with  this  Bill  ? 
Absolutely  nothing,  but  the  power  of  put- 
ting down  one  species  of  agitation  in  order 
to  set  up  another.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, might  rest  assured  that  nothing 
would  put  a  stop  to  agitation  in  Ireland 
but  alleviating  the  distress  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  that  country.  As  to  the 
present  Bill  it  combined  within  itself  all 
the  odium  that  attached  to  strong,  and  all 
the  character  of  imbecility  which  attached 
itself  to  weak  measures.  It  was  evidently 
pointed  against  the  hon.  and  learned  mem. 
ber  for  Dublin,  on  account  of  his  exertions 
to  obtain  redress  for  his  countrv.  But  if 
the  Government  succeeded  in  cnishing  that 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  did  they  think 
that  there  would  be  no  agitation  ?  No, 
there  would  be  agitation  in  Ireland  as  long 
as  she  had  grievances  to  complain  of.  It 
was  by  agitation  that  the  few  boons  which 
she  had  obtained  were  procured,  and  he 
would  not  allow  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  did  wrong  in  pursuing 
his  agitation,  as  long  as  Ireland  was  op- 
pressed and  misgoverned.  He  thought, 
too,  that  the  Bill  would  be  found  not  to 
have  the  effect  expected  from  it.  But  if 
he  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  score  of 
inefficiency,  he  objected  to  it  still  more  on 
the  score  of  injustice.  That  measure  was 
forced  upon  the  Irish  nation,  because  they 
presumed  to  complain  of  their  grievances, 
and  agitated  to  obtain  relief,  lie  would 
ask  the  House  if  it  were  wonderful  that 
Ireland  should  be  agitated  ?  In  his  opiniim 
it  was  only  wonderful  that  it  was  not  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  He  would 
wish  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  instead  of 
passing  a  measure  like  the  present,  which 
could  only  tend  to  exasperate  the  Irish  na- 
tion, to  limit  it  to  merely  such  p)wers  as 
would  be  strictly  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Whitefeet.  In  his  opinion,  that  House 
ought  not  to  le^slate  in  order  to  suppress 
the  mere  manifestations  of  agitation ;  but 
they  ought  to  legislate  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  causes  of  the  agitation.  But  they 
acted  on  the  direct  opjwsite  principle. 
They  made  laws  which  strengthened  those 
causes,  and  then  they  complained  of  the 
influence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin.  He  would  advise  the  House 
to  legislate  as  if  that  hon.  Member  were 
not  in  existence.  The  mistakes  of  his  o))- 
ponents  were  the  true  sources  of  his  great- 
ness.    The  Tithe  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 

Secretary  for  Ireland  raised  the  hou.  and 


learned  member  for  Dublin  a  great  heiffht 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  To 
deprive  him  of  power,  do  justice  to  the 
people;  satisfy  reasonable  men,  and  they 
will  no  longer  follow  the  banner  of  the 
hon.  Member.  No  man  was  more  opposed 
than  he  was  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  he  had  never  heard  any  arguments  in 
its  favour  than  those  supplied  by  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature.  He  hoped  that  Minis- 
ters would  not  deceive  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  sound  and  thinking 
portion  of  the  public  were  in  favour  of  this 
measure.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  it  among  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  and  that  Minis- 
ters had  lost  much  of  their  popularity  in 
consequence  of  it.  As  a  pi-oof  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  said,  he  would  heg  of  them  to 
look  to  the  result  of  the  late  contest  in 
Mary-le-bone — a  borough  called  into  ex- 
istence by  themselves — and  where,  but  a 
few  months  ago,  no  man  would  have  had  a 
chance  who  did  not  support  them.  What 
now  was  the  case  ?  Their  candidate  was 
routed  by  the  very  same  Gentleman  whom 
their  former  candidate  had  routed  in  the 
same  borough.  It  was  enough  to  secure 
defeat  to  be  encumbered  with  their  support. 
This  he  considered  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
unpopularity  of  the  Government.  The  hon. 
IMember  concluded  by  repeating  that  he 
would  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  was  convinced  that  some 
coercive  and  severe  measure  was  necessary 
for  the  security  of  person  and  property  in 
Ireland,  and  in  that  c(mviction  he  nad  sup- 
jwrted  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
also  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  was  convinced  that  they 
would  not  demand  such  a  Bill  if  it  were  not 
indispensable.  He  approved  of  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  suppress  political 
associations,  because  lie  thought  that  they 
were  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  these  associations  had  no  con- 
nexion with  predial  outrage ;  if  that  were 
the  case,  human  nature  must  be  diiferent 
in  Ireland  from  what  it  was  every  where 
else.  It  would,  however,  require  much  to 
convince  him  that  the  seditious  harangues 
at  the  Corn  Exchange  were  not  exciting 
causes  of  the  outrages  in  the  provinces. 
But  though  he  was  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  such  measure,  he  had  not 
the  same  conviction  as  to  the  Court-martial 
clause,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  such  a  total  departure 
from  the  Constituti(m.     He  admitted  that 

in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  the  clause  bad 
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been  greatly  qualified,  but  still  not  so  much 
so  as  to  satisfy  him  and  to  remove  his  ob- 
jections to  it  He  had,  therefore,  voted 
against  the  clause ;  but,  with  that  exception, 
he  supported  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill.  He  would  vote  for  the  third  reading. 
Mr.  Cobbett  could  not  suffer  this  Bill 
to  pass  without  saying  a  few  more  words ; 
but  though  his  words  were  few  they 
should  be  decisive,  and  should  lead  to  a 
division  of  the  House  on  the  subject.  The 
hon.  Member  on  his  left  (Mr.  Clay)  having 
said,  that  the  people  were  not  with  Minis- 
ters on  this  measure,  there  was  a  sort  of 
negative  cheer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  would  say,  too,  that  tlie  people 
were  not  with  Ministers  on  this  measure.  He 
himself  had  that  morning  presented  petitions 
against  the  measures  signed  by  50,000  Eng- 
lishmen, resident  in  some  of  the  greatest  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  among  others  Manchester, 
Norwich,  Great  Yarmouth,  Nottingham, 
and  Preston,  the  subscril)ers  being  some  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  if  resiiect- 
ability  was  taken  to  mean  wealth  and  sta- 
tion. He  had  presented,  tix),  about  forty 
petitions  from  different  parts  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales;  and  every  petiti(m 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject  was 
strongly  against  the  Bill ;  not  one  was  for  it. 
The  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  England 
was  against  this  abominable  \Vi\\.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  any  longer,  but  at 
once  read  a  Moti(m  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  and  at  least  put  it  on  record.  He 
intended  to  divide  on  the  Motion  ;  he  had 
not  thought  of  asking  any  one  to  second  it, 
and  he  did  not  much  care  who  voted  for  it ; 
he  was  sure  that  his  colleague  would ;  and 
whether  any  body  supported  it  or  not,  he 
and  his  colleague  would  at  least  have  done 
their  duty.  The  hon.  Moniher  then  read 
the  Motion,  which  was,  that  "  This  House, 
seeing  in  this  Bill  the  substitution  of  Mili- 
tary Courts  for  Courts  consisting  of  .Fudges 
and  Jurors — seeing  in  it  the  abrogation  of 
the  most  precious  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country — seeing  clearly  that  its  main 
purpose  is  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent aristocracy  the  plunder  of  the  ancient 
Church  and  the  j)oor,  which  the  ancestors 
of  that  aristocracy  obtained  by  apostacy, 
and  which  has  been  retained  bv  the  cruel 
penal  laws  and  by  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood — and  suspecting  moreover,  that  this 
Bill  is  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  measures  in  Great  Britain,  this 
House  will  read  this  Bill  a  third  time  this 
day  six  months.'*  He  would  make  but  a 
very  few  observations^  and  those  merely  to 


repeat  his  conviction  that  this  Bill  wai  not 
intended  for  the  Irish  people  alone.  Tb^ 
idea  of  introducing  an  armed  police  force 
throughout  this  country  had  occurred  to 
Ministers,  from  their  being  well  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
levying  of  their  most  oppressive  taxation 
without  this  si)ecies  of  Executive  Govern. 
ment :  this  was  their  only  means  of  ex. 
acting  the  taxes ;  and  he  himself  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  had  their  plans  already 
before  them,  and  that  they  would  soon  he 
brought  into  the  House.  The  hon-  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  repeating  his  Motion. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  presumed  the 
hon.  Member  meant  it  as  an  Amendment 
on  the  original  Motion.  It  was  not  cus* 
tcmiary  however,  to  enter  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  any  reasons  for  a  Motion,  and 
the  hon.  Member  would  see  that  by  as- 
signing reasons  for  his  Motion,  he  would 
prevent  those  who  did  not  assent  to  those 
reasons,  and  did  a.ssent  to  his  Motion,  from 
voting  for  it. 

Mr.  Cobbelt  did  not  care  about  that; 
but  as  he  understood  that  his  Amendment 
was  not  consistent  with  the  orders  of  the 
House,  he  would  move  simply  that  the  fiiU 
be  rciul  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  John  Ficlden  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  this  measure  was 
not  intended  solely  for  the  Irish  nation. 

Mr.  Poult er  defended  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  and  deprecated  the  assertion  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin, and  other  (Gentlemen  from  Ireland, 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between 
the  Meml)ers  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House,  and  the  Government,  to 
degrade  and  enslave  their  country.  No 
idea  could  possibly  be  more  erroneous. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, that  many  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  were  total  strangers  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  What,  then,  had 
been  the  general  character  and  motive  of 
their  support  ?  It  was,  that  without  obU- 
gation  or  connexion,  unknowing  and  un. 
known,  they  believed  them  to  be  the  first 
Ministers  in  this  country  who  had  united 
the  power  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to 
the  whole  community.  In  spite  of  the 
insinuations  thrown  out,  |)articularly  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  would 
assert  that  they  were  real  represetitativcs 
of  the  people— carrying  with  them  the 
heiu'ts  and  affections  of  the  middle  danes, 
and  of  the  yeomanry  of  Englaad,  wsA 
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owing  notluDg  to  the  Government.  They 
acted  with  it  for  good  purposes  only,  and 
for  no  other ;  and  they  conscientioiiiily  be- 
lieved that  Bill  to  be  one  of  those  good 
purposes.  He  knew  that  this  qualified 
support  had  been  called  weakness  in 
the  present  Government ;  that  the  abso. 
lute  command  of  former  Ministers  had 
been  called  strength :  but  that  an  apparent 
and  delusive  strength,  because  it  failed  to 
carry  with  it  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
The  imputed  weakness  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment was  real  and  constitutional 
strength,  because  it  carried  with  it  the 
sentiments  of  England.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  to  obtain  admiration  and  ap- 
plause for  his  powerful  talents  at  certain 
popular  meetings;  but  let  him  not  mis- 
take this  for  the  real  voice  of  the  English 
community.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  cast  imputations  upon  those  who 
possessed  the  suffrages  of  their  consti- 
tuents; but  let  him  remember,  that  in 
spite  of  wealth,  authority,  and  power,  they 
had  been  triumphantly  returned  to  this 
House,  unshackled  and  unpledged,  except 
to  the  general  public  good,  by  the  regard 
and  devotion  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
men.  They  were  a  sample  of  that  ma- 
jority which,  by  his  own  able  showing,  and 
unanswerable  arguments  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  would  carry  with  it  internal  and  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  any  measure  which  they  supported, 
because  they  were  the  undoubted  deposi- 
tory of  the  feelings  and  of  the  love  of  the 
people.  They  waited  night  after  night, 
to  hear  some  answer  to  the  overwhelming 
and  tremendous  case  which  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  had  presented  to  this  House. 
They  heard  none — they  heard  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  an  answer :  most  of  the  facts 
which  were  appealed  to,  had  no  bearing 


and  to  go  forth  with  the  members  fo^  Ire*, 
land  in  opposition  to  the  Bill;  and'witlu 
out  it  they  could  not  ask  or  expect  support. 
The  creater  part  of  the  case  on  the  oppo- 
site side  had  been  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  old  and  historic  misgovemment  of 
Ireland.  In  all  that  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  what  argu- 
ment could  be  derived  from  that,  to  justify 
the  total  annihilation  of  all  law  and  of  all 
government }  He  admitted  that  the  un- 
doubted advantages  in  trade  conferred 
by  England  on  Ireland  had  been  but  a 
})oor  compensation  for  the  calamities  in- 
flicted on  that  country ;  because,  while  the 
capital  of  the  country  had  been  decidedly 
increasing,  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
a  deserted  population  had  been  increasing 
also.  No  good  man  would  cast  the  sHghtest 
reproach  upon  the  individual  and  suffering 
ministers  of  the  Irish  Church ;  but  he  la- 
mented to  say,  that  he  must  always  regard 
them  as  the  unhappy  though  innocent  pos. 
sessors  of  a  fatal  and  injurious  extent  of 
proi>erty.  God  had  told  mankind  that  he 
would  not  permit  his  worship  to  be  propa- 
gsitcd  by  force,  by  wealth,  or  by  power;' 
they  had  violated  his  eternal  laws,  and 
were  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  violation. 
Where  had  been  the  moral  and  the  social 
influence  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  with, 
out  which  no  community  was  ever  known 
to  flourish.^  Where  had  they  been  who 
should  have  been  examples  and  protectors 
to  the  people — who  should  have  delighted 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  tenants  and  their 
families,  who  should  have  watched  over 
their  happiness  and  comforts,  their  moral 
and  even  their  religious  education  ?  As  a 
nation,  he  regretted  to  say,  we  had  de- 
served all  that  had  fallen  upon  us;  but 
that  nation,  by  its  first  real  Representatives, 
hastened  to  express  its  contrition  and  re. 
pentance,   and    expected   to  be  forgiven. 


on  the  precise  case  before  the  House.  |  To  abandon  the  protection  of  life  and 
They  witnessed,  with  pleasure,  in  some  of  property  would  be  an  aggravation  of,  and 
the  hon.  members  for  Ireland,  a  brilliant  not  an  atonement  for,  the  past.  And  how 
vivacity  of  mind,  a  powerful  imagination,    could  that  aff*ect  the  present  Ministers  of 

the  Crown,  who  had  spent  their  political 
lives  in  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
the  whole  Irish  system— who  had  pro- 
tested and  fought  against  it?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  could  not  accuse 
them.  The  truth  was,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  political  world  too  late — he 
had  fallen  upon  a  wrong  time ;  his  distin- 


great  goodness  and  warmth  of  heart,  and  a 
devoted  attachment  to  their  country ;  but 
their  efforts  had  fallen  powerless  upon  the 
reason  and  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  They  should  have  convinced  the 
House,  either  that  the  enormities  stated 
had  not  occurred,  or  that  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution  were  adequate  to  suppress 
them.  Anything  else  was  telnm  imbeUe 
sine  ictu.     Even  now,  even  at  the  eleventh  |  guished  powers  should  have  been  displayed 

%  •A.I  1^1  .1*ll.  .1  'It  ll^V  .• 


hour,  if  they  w^ould  show  cause,  the  inde- 
pendent members  were  ready  to  say  '*  No, 


at  another  period — he  should  have  sat  in 
Parliament  when  Ministers  of  a  different 
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gystem  filled  the  benches  opposite  to  him. 
The  outpourine  of  the  full  indignation  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was^  in- 
deed>  a  most  unmerited  visitation  upon  the 
first  Ministers  of  England  who  were  ever 
to  be  counted  amongst  the  true  friends  of 
Ireland.  Former  Ministers  had  possessed 
great  talents,  and  he  believed  the  l)est  in. 
tentions,  but  they  were  controlled  and 
overruled  by  a  bad  and  a  vicious  system. 
It  was  intended  by  this  Bill  to  destroy  the 
Trial  by  Jury  in  Ireland.  Trial  by  Jury 
had  ceased  practically  to  exist,  and  the 
question  was,  how  it  might  best  be  restored. 
He  was  glad  that  some  qualification  had 
been  introduced  into  the  clause  for  estab- 
lishing Courts-martial,  particularly  that 
proviso  which  gave  to  such  Courts  Members 
of  greater  experience  than  might  have  con. 
stituted  them  under  the  Bill  as  it  had  come 
from  the  Lords.  It  had  been  contended 
that  Special  Commissions  would  have  ren- 
dered the  appointment  of  Courts-martial 
unnecessary ;  but  Special  Commissions  were 
only  anticipations  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Amze,  and  would  not  be  found  more  effi- 
cient than  the  ordinary  courts.  The  same 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  a 
prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  the  one  would  necessarily  apply  to 
the  other.  Courts-martial  were,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  said,  in  coming  for- 
ward on  this  occasion  he  felt  that  he  la- 
boured  under  considerable  disadvantage, 
not  having  heard  those  able  and  eloquent 
appeals  which  had  been  made  to  the  House 
in  favour  of  this  measure.  If  he  had 
heard  them,  many  of  the  scruples  which 
he  entertained  against  the  Bill  would  per- 
haps have  been  removed.  It  was  possible 
that  the  Government  might  have  con. 
vinced  him  that  the  omission  of  those 
clauses  which  were  opposed  to  his  feelings, 
and  he  believed  to  the  feelings  of  all  the 
people  of  England,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Bill,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  be  retained.  No  such  con- 
viction had,  however,  reached  his  mind— 
and  he  could  not  give  it  his  support.  He 
was  very  glad  to  sec  that  some  of  the 
clauses  had  been  modified,  though  the  mo- 
dification in  no  instance  was  complete 
enough  to  induce  him  to  support  them. 
In  its  present  state,  he  certainly  saw  no 
reason  for  voting  in  favour  of  it.  Having 
read  the  powerful  and  touching  appeals  of 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  now,  he 
believed.  Colonial  Secretar>s  relative  to  the 


dreadful  atrocities  tihat  were  perpetxitad  in' 
Ireland,  he,  founding  his  opmiDn  (Ml  thois 
statements,  would  fitve  willin^jr  eatarw 
tained  any  fair  measure  that  nroniifid  lb 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law  in  diet 
country,  and  to  give  that  protectiim  to  life 
and  to  property  which  was  the  bond  ef 
union  in  all  civUiced  states.  That  waa  die 
great  social  compact  which  united  aen 
together,  and  when  that  social  oompaet 
was  not  voluntarily  sustained^  it  ViCTme 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Go- 
vernment. But  the  great  conadtuencj 
which  he  represented  naturally  atked^  wis 
there  no  mode  of  asserdng  the  sapremacj 
of  the  law  except  by  suspending  toe  Col. 
stitution?  They  saw  with  mat  abhor. 
rence  even  the  Court^mardal  dause  of  the 
Bill.  They  considered  that  militaxyoflioan 
were,  of  all  men,  the  least  fitted  to  presSde 
in  Courts  of  Justice.  Brought  up  in  habits 
of  implicit  obedience  to  authontf,  thef 
could  not  be  considered  as  impartial  adflu- 
nistrators  of  the  law  between  the  Gol 
vemment  and  the  people.  He  wldhed  to 
see  Ireland  in  a  state  of  peace  and  trso. 
quillity — he  wished,  fbr  diat  purpose,  dial 
the  law  should  be&irly  allowed  to  t^  iti 
course;  but  he  could  not  nppnnre  of  suA 
a  measure  as  this.  Ireland  had  been  soL 
fering  for  ages  under  a  series  of  misgorem- 
ment,  improvements  had  been  promised, 
and  the  (Xiople  could  not  but  look  wiUi 
jealousy  even  on  measures  of  a  remedial 
description,  when  they  were 
by  a  bill  so  oppressive  and  so 
that  now  before  the  House.  He 
that  Ministers  experienced  the  most  un- 
feigned pain  in  bnnging  this  measure  ftr. 
ward,  and  he  was  convinced  that  no  Gireum- 
stance  would  give  them  more  heartfdt  sa. 
tisfaction  than  to  be  able  to  oome  down  to 
the  House  and  state,  that  no  necesdty  ex. 
isted  for  having  recourse  any  longer  to  ex. 
traordinary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  op. 
holding  the  dominion  of  the  law.  But  he 
certainly  did  think  that  the  system  whidk 
seemed  now  to  be  acted  upon— that  of 
bestowing  a  boon  with  one  hand  and  a 
curse  with  the  other — was  not  the  sysCeii 
by  which  peace  and  hapniness  would  be 
restored  to  Ireland.  Neitner  was  it  a  m. 
tem  consistent  with  the  universal  feehng 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  had 
spoken  thus  early,  because  he  feared,  if  he 
did  not  seise  that  opportunity,  he  should  bo 
unable,  in  consequence  of  UlnAs,  to  stale 
his  sentiments,  and  the  sendmenti  of  lus 
constituents.  He  trusted  that,  after  one 
short  year  had  passed,  this  neasdre  wouU- 
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be  viewed  as  a  mere  dead  letter.  He 
hoped  that  the  people  would  give  no  excuse 
for  its  being  earned  into  effect.     He  im- 

¥lored  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
)ublin,  and  all  those  who  had  any  influence 
over  the  Irish  people,  to  excrdse  that  in. 
fluence  in  pacifying  and  tranquillizing 
them. 

Mr.  Barnard  regretted  very  much  that 
one  of  the  first  votes  he  should  have  to  give 
in  that  House  was  in  favour  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, but  he  hoped  that  the  suspension  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
be  only  for  a  moment,  and  that  in  a  short 
period,  they  would  be  restored  brighter 
than  ever.  His  consent  to  the  Bill  was 
wrung  from  him  by  hard  necessity,  but  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  power  which  he  in- 
trusted to  the  Government  would  be  pro- 
perly and  carefully  administered.  He 
would,  however,  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  establish  Poor-laws,  and  to  take 
awav  every  pretext  for  agrarian  disturbance. 
LfOoking  forward  to  the  |)eriod  with  plea- 
sure when  he  should  be  called  on  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  beneficial  measures  for 
Ireland,  he  meant,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
vote  for  the  third  reading,  as  he  had  voted 
for  all  the  other  stases,  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Langdale  had  voted  for  the  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  third  reading.  He  had 
voted  for  the  first  and  second  reading,  be- 
cause a  case  had  been,  he  thought,  made 
out,  that  some  extreme  measure  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  there  were  some  of  the  chiuses 
to  which  he  could  not  agree.  He  had  in- 
tended in  the  Committee  to  make  some  ob- 
jections to  those  clauses ;  but  these  objec- 
tions were  so  much  better  stated  by  others 
than  he  could  state  them  that  he  had  abstain, 
ed.  There  was  one  clause  which  stamped 
the  Bill  as  a  measure  of  great  seventy. 
That  was  the  clause  which  established 
Military  Courts.  One  circumstance,  in 
particular,  he  thought  of  great  importance 
— a  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Irish  through  all  these  disturbances. 
On  neither  side  of  the  House  had  one  word 
ever  been  said  to  lead  any  person  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  all  these  disturbances,  there 
was  any  symptom  of  disloyalty.  There  was 
no  feclinj;  in  the  peasantry  against  the 
soldiery,  oecause  they  did  not  consider  the 
soldiery  as  their  Judges,  but  only  as  ex- 
ecuting the  orders  of  tlieir  superiors.  By 
constituting  these  Military  Courts  the 
Judges  of  the  people,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  turning  on  the  military  that  odium 


with  which  the  Magistrates  were  now  be- 
held. There  was  nothing,  he  thought, 
likely  to  be  more  dangerous,  than  that  the 
detestation  with  which  the  people  now  be- 
held the  Magistrates,  should  be  turned  upon 
the  officers  and  the  soldiers.  He  was 
afraid  that  such  a  feeling  might  lead  to  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  against  the 
soldiery,  which  would  be  followed  by  irri- 
tation in  the  latter.  Who  could  then  say, 
from  one  day  to  another,  that  on  the  next 
day  there  would  not  be  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land ?  Under  this  particular  view,  inde- 
pendently of  all  feelings  which  he  enter- 
tained againt  Courts-martial,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  vote  against  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Young:  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Langdale)  who  had  just  sat  down 
spoke  of  a  detestation  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land against  the  Magistrates;  it  had  been 
too  much  the  fashion  in  the  House  to  run 
the  Magistrates  of  Ireland  down.  He 
thought  hon.  Gentlemen  who  made  such 
accusations  would  pursue  a  course  more 
beneficial  to  the  country  if  they  were  to  fix 
on  some  act  of  oppression  committed  by  a 
Magistrate,  and  bring  it  before  the  proper 
legal  tribunals.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
offending  party,  if  guilty,  to  justice,  and 
of  affording  him,  if  innocent,  an  opportunity 
of  defending  himself,  and  clearing  his 
character ;  but  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland 
were  intimately  connected  and  identified 
with  the  resident  landed  proprietors ;  and 
it  might  be  all  very  well  for  those  who  had 
little  connexion  with  the  property,  and  still 
less  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  to 
depreciate  their  motives,  and  disparage 
their  characters.  But  he  had  received 
many  kindnesses  from  that  gentry,  had 
mixed  much  with  them,  and  would  never 
sit  in  silence  to  hear  them  abused.  For  a 
portion  of  them,  at  least  for  those  of  the 
county  he  represented,  he  would  answer 
confidently,  they  deplored  as  much  as  any 
men  could  do  the  wretched  state  of  their 
country ;  they  never  had  done  anything  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  willing  and  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  relieve  them.  When- 
ever their  assistance  was  required  they 
would  not  shrink  from  their  duty,  but 
would  come  for^^'ard,  as  he  knew  they  had 
already  done,  to  concert  and  carry  into 
effect  measures  for  the  support  of  the  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  He 
had  been  much  surprised  on  hearing  many 
Gentlemen  attribute  the  present  £sturb- 
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tnoes  in  Ireland  and  indeed  all  disturbances 
tl.at  had  ever  taken  place  there,  to  some 
particular  aggression,  some  single  grievance. 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  combinations  had 
been  entered  into,  and  outrages  ^icrpetrated 
there,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution,  but 
pointedly  distinguished  by  an  attempt  to 
se])aratc  tliat  country  from  England.  Was 
it  not  well  known  that  conspiracies  had 
been  formed  and  disturbances  fomented 
without  a  view  to  any  particular  grievance 
»-not  directed  to  the  attainment  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  or  Parliamentary 
Reform,  or  the  abolition  of  tithes,  but  to 
the  open  and  avowed  object  of  subverting 
all  law  and  order— of  disconnecting  the 
two  countries,  and  as  had  been  frequently 
said  out  of  the  House,  and  more  than  once 
within  its  walls  in  his  own  hearing,  of 
entirely  throwing  off  the  Saxon  yoke? 
Such  a  feeling,  he  firmly  believed,  was  at 
this  moment  very  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and 
further,  that  it  was  supported  by  numbers, 
by  physical  force,  and  a  very  complete 
system  of  organization,  and  how  it  was  to 
be  met  and  checked  unless  by  the  exercise 
of  an  opposing  force  he  knew  not.  Enter- 
taining this  sentiment  he  had  voted  for  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but 
while  he  so  used  the  vote  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  constituents,  he  hiid  not  been  in- 
sensible of  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  the 
position  in  which  the  conduct  of  liis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  placed  him  with  regard 
to  those  constituents.  They  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Administration  ;  they 
only  knew  that  their  prayers  had  l>een 
slighted — their  petitions  disregarded — and 
their  best  interests,  on  sevend  occasions, 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  those  whom 
long  and  sad  experience  had  taught  them 
to  consider  their  bitterest  enemies ;  and  they 
saw  the  Ministry  pledged  to  a  series  of 
measures,  partly  remedial,  partly  coercive, 
to  no  one  part  of  which  could  they  give  an 
entire  approval.  The  so  styled  remedial 
measures  involved  in  their  eyes,  principles 
pernicious  to  long-established  and  valuable 
institutions;  and  were  in  their  details 
fraught  with  manifest  partiality  and 
glaring  injustice.  And  as  for  the  coercive 
measure — that  wide  infraction  on  the  Con- 
stitution— that  abandonment  of  all  the 
safeguards  of  freedom — who  could  approve 
of  its  provisions,  except  in  the  last  extre- 
mity ?  It  was  not  expediency,  but  the 
urgent  and  melancholy  necessity  of  the 
case  which  required  their  assent  to  this 
measuie.   But  his  constituents  might  fairly 


ask  him,  what  guarantee  liad  -they,  tbpt 
those  fearful  powers  might  not  be  capnd* 
ously  and  unwarrantabfy  cxeociBed  agaiilit 
them  ?  Might  they  not  ask»  by  whom  weie 
they  to  be  exercised?  His  only  aniwer 
would  be,  by  a  LordJieutenant  who  ocnu 
founded  public  opinion  with  casual  pupulaiity 
— who  had  often  ^ne,  as  it  were  out  of  hu 
way  to  slight  and  mjure  them  and  their  best 
interests — and  whose  whale  system,  sinoe 
he  first  set  foot  in  Ireland,  bad  been  only 
a  series  of  vacillations  from  violencej  wbicn 
obtained  no  respect,  to  concession  which 
never  merited  favour.  He  did  not  think 
that  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  was  likely  to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  those  he  had  the  honour  of  xe< 
presenting.  Ministers  had  come  down  with 
ample  and  authentic  documents,  proved  their 
case,  and  demanded  powers  which  in  the 
first  instance  they  must  have  considered  ai 
only  sufiicient.  Yet  after  all  this  they  ad. 
mitted  modifications.  Who  could  confide 
in  men  who  had  in  such  a  way  relinquished 
positions  which  they  at  first  took  up  ps 
indispensable,  and  who  quailed  as  they  had 
done,  before  the  violence  of  a  small  hut 
determined  opposition.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  clearly 
pointed  out  how  materially  they  had  weak- 
ened the  measure  in  that  part  that  related 
to  political  offences.  If  the  agricultunl 
outrages  were  not  caused  by  or  connected 
with  political  excitement,  so  terrible  a 
measure  should  never  have  been  brought 
forward  ;  much  smaller  powers  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  quell  them  ;  but  if  the 
two  were  really  connected,  the  political 
crime  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  go 
unpunished,  while  the  agricultural,  the 
minor  ofience,  was  so  heavily  visited.  Either 
tlie  clause  should  never  have  been  produced 
or  it  should  have  been  persisted  in.  •  He 
begged  to  set  the  hon.  member  for  Maiy- 
lebone  right  in  one  point ;  he  had  errone- 
ously stated  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  led  all  Ireland  like  a 
child.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
Ireland  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  ill 
devotion  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member ; 
and  if  the  hon.  member  for  Marylebone 
would  take  tlie  trouble  of  counting  over  a 
list  of  the  Representatives  from  Irdand,  he 
would  find  the  majority  did  not  rank  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  He  had  not 
risen  to  enter  at  length  into  arguments  on 
the  measure  before  the  House,  but  merely 
to  express  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
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sentiments  of  the  constituencj  wbo  had 
sent  him  there  to  guard  their  interests. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  hody  which  had 
once  heen  considered  the  outguards  of 
British  interests,  who  at  the  present  day 
possessed  a  vast  proportion  of  the  property 
of  Ireland,  and  united  in  themselves  some 
of  the  most  industrious  and  improving 
classes.  If  inclination,  or  indifference,  or 
short-sighted  policy,  or  the  political  pre- 
ponderance which  their  opponents  had 
attained  in  that  House  and  the  country, 
induced  Ministers  to  abandon  them  and 
leave  them  as  they  were,  depressed  and 
disheartened,  they  would  not  consider  such 
treatment,  as  some  hon.  Member  said  the 
opposite  party  would,  the  refusal  of  their 
demands  as  a  declaration  of  war,  but  they 
would  consider  it  as  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment— they  would  go  forth  in  hundreds, 
aye,  thousands  of  them  were  at  that  very 
moment  goiifg  to  seek,  in  other  lands  for 
that  protection  and  encouragement  which 
they  could  no  longer  ohtain  in  their  own, 
under  that  Constitution  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  heen  no  mean  instruments  in 
aiding  England  to  maintain.  He  would 
admit  in  its  fullest  extent,  while  he  deeply 
lamented  the  wretched  state  of  Ireland, 
and  he  admitted  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  reinforcing  the  law  with  new  powers 
— at  the  same  time  he  must  express  his 
dislike  of  and  even  his  repugnance  to  the 
severity  and  extent  of  the  present  measure 
— his  dissent  from  the  modifications  which 
had  been  allowed,  as  only  tending  to  render 
it  anomalous,  to  impair  its  efficacy,  and 
probably  to  make  it  as  vain  as  it  was  violent. 
He  did  not  place  any  confidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  advisers,  but  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would  not  offer 
the  Bill  any  opposition  because  he  would  not 
leave  those  in  power  a  handle  for  saying  that 
any  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland 
who  considered  themselves  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  property,  and  the  better 
disposed  classes  of  that  country  was  found 
to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way  when  they 
professed  themselves  willing  to  attempt  to 
tranquillize  it  by  means  and  measures  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Sir  Harry  Fernet/  having  voted  for  this 
measure  in  all  its  stages,  was  happy  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  it 
w^as  with  great  regret  that  he  had  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  supporting 
such  a  measure.  He  did  not  regret  having 
supported  the  Bill,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  Ministers  the  powers  they 
asked,  as  rather  than  not  have  voted  as  he 
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had  done,  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
removal  of  the  Ministers;  there  was  no 
middle  course.  Either  the  Ministers  must 
lie  trusted,  or  they  must  be  displaced.  They 
had  taken  avast  responsibility  on  themselves. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  responsibility 
attached  itself  especially  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  late  Secretary  for  Ireland; 
and  it  was  in  reliance  upon  his  justice, 
integrity,  and  judgment,  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  that  he  had  given  his  assent  to 
this  measure.  The  duties  of  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  been  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty.  Ireland  had  long 
been  governed  by  one  party.  The  Protest- 
ants had  been  well  called  the  Engli  h 
garrison  in  Ireland — a  brave,  a  faithful, 
and  a  loyal  garrison  ;  a  highly  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Irish  community ;  hut  it 
must  be  owned  that  such  a  garrison,  under 
no  very  rigorous  control,  and  sensible  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them  from 
England,  might  sometimes  have  lorded  it 
over  their  feUow-subjects.  This  party,  so 
distinguished  for  wealth,  ability,  and  power, 
it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentltman  to  restrain ;  and  therefore  their 
Catholic  opponents,  so  long  the  victims  of 
oppression,  and  so  vastly  superior  in  num- 
ber, had  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived, 
when  they  in  their  turn  were  to  domineer, 
and  they  had  opposed  to  the  Grovemment 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  all  the  obstacles 
that  a  dense  and  ignorant  population,  under 
the  mental  and  spiritual  dominion  of  their 
priests,  and  unrestrained  by  the  influence 
of  their  absentee  landlords,  had  been  able 
to  offer.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  against  the  Bill,  but  he 
believed  that  such  an  assertion  was  totally 
destitute  of  foundation.  He  knew  that 
many  petitions  had  been  presented  against 
it,  but  were  those  petitions  spontaneously 
sent  ?  Were  they  not  sent  in  consequence 
of  suggestions  from  others  ?  They  seemed 
to  come  (mly  from  a  few  places,  and  to  he 
the  offspring  of  a  few  men.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  doubted  if  they  were 
entitled  to  that  respect  which  the  spon. 
taneous  petitions  of  the  people  complaining 
of  grievances  deserved,  and  would,  he 
hoped,  always  obtain. 

Mr.  Hall  Dare,  as  the  Representative  of 
a  large  constituency  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metropolis,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
deny  that  the  people  of  England  were 
against  the  measure.  Those  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  wrong  who  supposed  that  the 
people  of  England  were  inclined  to  resist  a 
measure  which  was  to  give  peace  to  Ireland. 
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He  disliked  the  modifications  in  the  Court- 
martial  clause,  because  they  destroyed  the 
efficacy,  but  left  all  the  odium  of  the  BilL 
He  would,  nevertheless,  support  it. 

Mr.  Butftven  regretted  that  this  first 
step  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  union 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Bill  had 
been  so  nursed  and  dandled  in  that  House, 
80  altered  and  modified,  that  when  it  went 
back  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Peers 
would  not  know  their  own  child.  In  the 
name  of  his  constituents,  he  protested 
against  the  Bill,  and  would  resist  it  to  the 
last. 

Mr.  Barron  regretted  to  find,  that  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
placed  him,  and  those  who  thought  and 
acted  with  him,  in  a  false  position,  by  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  called  upon  them 
to  assent  to  these  violent  measures.  The 
main  ground  was,  that  no  justice  could  be 
had  in  Ireland  by  trial  by  Jury.  Now  he 
would  fearlesslv  state,  that  the  late  trials 
in  Ireland  had  given  a  flat  contradiction  to 
these  assertions.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  detain  tlie  House,  or  to  do  anything  to 
impede  the  Bill,  when  he  considered  that  it 
had  been  now  nearly  two  months  before 
the  House,  but  he  would  repeat,  that  in 
the  late  trials  by  Jury,  the  majesty  of  the 
law  had  been  triumphantly  vmdicated  in 
Ireland.  Away  then  went  the  argument 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  support  of  this 
Bill,  and  of  the  necessity  of  Courts-martial, 
and  the  exercise  of  military  power.  He 
for  one  felt  bound  to  give  his  thanks  to  the 
independent  English  and  Scotch  Members  ; 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  receive  the 
thanks  of  their  constituents  for  their  exer- 
tions in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
They  came  boldly  forward  on  that  occasion, 
because  they  felt  that  when  the  liberties  of 
one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
destroyed,  England  and  Scotland  might 
well  tremble  for  their  own.  Ministers  had, 
he  repeated,  placed  him  and  others  in  a 
false  position,  because  they  made  them 
appear  the  abettors  of  the  nightly  murders 
and  other  misdeeds  of  the  miscreants  who 
prowled  about  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  He 
had  been  induced  to  go  certain  lengths  in 
support  of  the  Bill,  but  he  objected  to 
giving  such  powers  with  scarcely  any  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  was  open  to  the  great- 
est abuses;  whilst  those  to  whom  these 
extraordinar}'  powers  were  intrusted,  were 
irresponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  exercised.  It  was  vain  to  talk  of 
responsibility.    A  poor  man  might  be  con- 


fined  in  a  duneeon  six  months  widumt  m 
opportunity  ot  complainings  and  then'ltf 
was  told  he  might  petition.  The  poor  and 
humble  to  oontena  against  the  nch  and 
powerful, — ^there  was,  there  could  fee  no 
responsiUlity  in  this.  He  protested  aflainBt 
the  Bill  for  these  three  pnndplea  whidi  it 
embodied ;  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  of  the  trial  fey  Jury^  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  right  of  holding  pnliUfi 
meetings  even  for  the  purpose  of  pentloo- 
ing. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  he  hafl 
supported  his  Majesty^s  Ministen  on  the 
Address,  but  when  the  present  mesumra 
was  developed  to  the  House,  he  fdt  thai 
though  some  extraordinary  powers  woe 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  Jostiee 
in  Ireland,  yet  some  of  those  demand  were 
of  so  extravagant  a  nature  as  to  call  for  his 
determined  opposition.  He  had  listened  to 
all  the  debates  on  this  question  with  great 
attention,  and  he  must  saj»  with  reofd  to 
the  speeches  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  GentleBanf 
late  Secretary  for  Irdand,  that  while  ha 
admitted  the  power  and  doquenoe  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  appeal,  he  eoold 
not  congratulate  hhn  on  toe  purity  of  Us 
taste  in  introducing  so  many  aerimonioas 
personalities  as  he  had  thought  proper  to 
indulge  in.  The  right  hon.  €rent]ennairs 
speeches  had  not  had  so  much  effect  on  him 
as  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
member  for  Nottingham,  (Lord  Duncan. 
non)  and  of  the  hon.  member,  the  Loid- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Wexford  (Mr. 
Carew).  But  the  evidence  which  was  more 
conclusive  than  any  other,  was  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who^ 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  another  suh* 
ject,  made  use  of  some  expressions  respect- 
ing the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  ynaA 
had  the  most  powerful  infiuence  on  Us 
mind.  The  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman 
stated,  that  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  north  of  Ireland  wlio 
were  armed,  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
actual  rebellion.  [Mr.  O'ConneA.-— No! 
no  !]  He  could  refer  to  those  documents 
which  usually  furnished  them  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  and  he  had  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  observation.  He 
was  justified  in  taldng  the  words  that  were 
so  uttered  for  another  purpose,  as  an  argu* 
ment  on  this  occasion.  In  his  opinion,  the 
evidence  was  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  furnished  proof  that  the  oidi. 
nary  law  was  not  sufficient  for  the  securitT 
and  protection  of  life  and  property.  ]» 
had  voted  iq  the  Committee 
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the  Mimsten^  but  he  felt^  diat  because  he 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  the  modifications 
he  had  desired^  he  ought  not  to  deprive 
Ireland  of  such  advantages  as  the  Bill 
would  confer,  and  he  should^  therefore, 
vote  for  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Ward  vrished  to  make  as  few  addi- 
tions as  possible  to  the  flood  of  dissertation 
by  which  the  House  had  been  overflowed 
during  the  last  six  weeks ;  but  he  felt  him- 
self  bound  to  offer  some  few  remarks  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  any 
censure  upon  the  minority.  The  Irish 
Members  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  they 
had  performed  it  fearlessly  and  persever- 
ingly,  and  with  as  much  good  humour  as  it 
was  possible  to  show  while  playing  a  losing 
same.  No  one,  he  was  sure,  could  have 
followed  as  he  had,  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, without  feeling  the  most  un- 
feigned respect  for  the  abilities  displayed 
throughout  by  hon.  Members,  and  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
in  particular ;  abilities  which  had  enabled 
him,  notwithstanding  sundry  knock-down 
blows,  and  in  the  face  of  a  great  numerical 
'  majority,  on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  to 
continue  the  struggle  to  the  last,  and  to 
efiect,  by  the  force  of  argument,  many  im. 
portant  alterations  in  the  Bill.  In  this, 
however,  he  had  been  mainly  assisted  by 
the  liberal  spirit  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Not  a  single  practical  improvement  had 
been  proposed,  not  trenching  too  deeply 
upon  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill,  which 
they  had  not  adopted  ;  not  a  single  doubt 
been  suggested  as  to  the  possible  misinter- 
pretation of  a  clause  which  they  had  not 
at  once  come  forward  to  remove.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  admitted 
that  upon  more  than  one  occasion ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cessions made,  concessions  bearing,  all  of 
them,  upon  the  most  important  clauses  of 
the  Bill ;  excluding  political  offences  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Courts'-martial ;  doing 
away  with  all  discretionary  power  in  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  giving  up  private  impri- 
sonment, for  which  nothing  could  have 
induced  him  to  vote.  He  did  not  see  how 
if  extraordinary  powers  were  required,  less 
than  those  now  given  could  be  expected  to 
answer  the  end.  Some  hon.  Members 
thought  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bill  was 
already  endangered,  and  particularly  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  Universitv  of 
Dublin,  but  the  opinions  of  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  too  deeply  tinged  with  party 
spirit  to  have  that   weight  to  which  his 


abilities,  would,  otherwise  entitle  them. 
It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
one  man,  or  one  party,  and  settmg  up 
another,  that  the  British  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  legislate,  but  for  the  solemn 
the  sacred  purpose  of  vindicating  against 
all  men  and  all  parties,  the  authonty  of  the 
law,  and  of  proving  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  community  would  be  directed  against 
those  who  dared  to  resist  it.  That  he  be- 
lieved would  be  effected  by  the  present 
Bill ;  for,  although  it  might  not  give  to  a 
drum-head  Court-martial  the  power  of 
hanging  or  transporting,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  after  four 
hours'  notice,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
jection made  to  it  by  its  conservative  oppo- 
nents,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  system 
which  had  rendered  it  so  difficult,  of  late, 
for  Juries  to  do  their  duty  honestly,  by 
bringing  within  the  immediate  grasp  of  the 
Act  those  miscreants  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  intimidation.  If  they 
could  do  that — ^if  they  could  check  the 
atrocities  of  the  Whiieboys,  and,  by  giving 
protection  against  nocturnal  violence,  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  Irdand, 
they  might  safely  leave  political  offences  to 
the  decision  of  a  Jury,  lliere  was  no 
meaning  in  the  phrase  invented  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  to  excuse  their 
votes  against  the  Court-martial  clause  in 
its  modified  shape — namely,  that  they 
would  not  make  one  law  for  the  rich,  and 
another  for  the  poor.  The  House  had  not 
done  that.  It  had  not  made  one  law  for 
the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor.  It  had 
simply  removed  the  check  upon  all  law, 
established  by  the  rich  through  the  agency 
of  the  poor — by  inflaming  their  passions 
— by  taking  a  cruel  advantage  of  their 
distress  —  and  it  now  left  those  who 
ventured  to  continue  this  dangerous  game, 
to  the  judgment  of  those  laws  which  our 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  us.  They  had 
seldom  proved  ineffectual  for  the  protec- 
tion of  innocence,  or  for  the  punishment  of 
guilt;  and  although  their  vigour  had 
been  much  impaired  of  late,  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  restored  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Edinburgh,  to  whose 
speech,  the  other  night,  he  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention,  in  thinking  that  ne- 
cessity alone  ought  to  be  the  measure  of 
this  assistance.  All  consritutional  changes 
were  evils,  and  of  those  evils  they  ought  to 
choose  the  least.  Upon  that  principle,  in  a 
Bill,  every  part  of  which  was  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  alike  as  an  Englishman  and  at 
2S2 
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a  man,  lie  had  supported  every  modificatdoii 
which  had  appeared  to  him  to  he  practicahle> 
and  had  recorded  these  changes  as  the  only 
bright  points  throughout  this  gloomy  dis- 
cussion. He  might  be  told^  perhaps^  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  in. 
creased  the  number  of  these  bright  points, 
by  opposing  Government  upon  some  of  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  BiU.  He  admitted 
.that ;  but  he  could  not  have  opposed  Mi- 
nisters upon  any  of  the  principal  clauses, 
without  opposing  hisovi^n  honest  conviction 
likewise,  that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  a 
vestige  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
Irehmd,  they  must  dispense,  for  a  time 
with  its  forms.  Had  he  not  entertained 
this  conviction,  nothing  should  have  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  such 
a  Bill  as.  the  present  at  all ;  but,  entertain- 
ing it  as  he  did,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
justified,  while  admitting  the  principle,  to 
object  to  the  details.  Hence  his  vote  in 
favour  of  Courts-martial  and  of  domiciliary 
visits ;  hence  his  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  two  nights  ago.  Every 
change  was  founded  upon  the  assumption, 
that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law 
might  be  rendered  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity,  if  the  law  were 
properly  enforced  ;  and  this  argument  again 
rested  upon  the  alleged  success  of  the 
Special  Commissions  in  Clare.  Now,  what 
were  the  facts  of  this  case.^  He  did  not 
think  that  the  House  was  aware,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  aware,  until  within  a  very 
few  days,  that  at  the  time  of  this  boasted 
success — this  great  and  peaceful  triumph  of 
the  moral  authority  of  the  law — ^no  less 
than  7^000  men  were  employed  in  Clare 
alone  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  and  to  give  a  limited  effi?ct 
to  their  decrees.  Were  they  pre^wred  to  fol- 
low up  this  system,  and  to  detach  an  army 
into  each  county^  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  Judge's  retinue  ? — to  send  barristers 
and  lancers  on  the  same  circuit,  and  to  regu- 
late the  progress  of  our  courts  by  the  march 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line  ?  It  was  really 
an  insult  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
House,  to  say  that  this  was  the  wisest,  and 
the  safest,  and  the  most  constitutional 
course.  As  if  the  British  Constitution  ac- 
knowledged such  accessiiries — as  if  there 
were  anything  more  unconstitutional  in  the 
employment  of  the  military,  even  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  than  in  the  habitual  ap- 
plication of  military  means,  to  give  clTect 
to  laws  the  sacred  character  of  which 
Gentlemen  so  continually  invoked.      He 


had  disposed  of  the  arguments  of  tlioia 
who  founded  their  oppondon  to  tfaeprannii 
Bill  upon  the  results  of  the  Clue  Com- 
mission. But  there  was  another  daas 
amongst  its  opponents,  with  whom  he  did 
not  pretend  to  «rme  at  alL  He  alhided  tp 
those  English  Members  whose  preludioei 
were  so  strong,  or  whose  intellects  were  sp 
obtuse,  that,  in  the  very  teeth  of  facts,  they 
denied  the  existence  of  any  peculiarities  in 
the  state  of  Ireland  that  called  for  extraor- 
dinary proceeduigs.  At  the  head  of  this 
dass  he  should  juace  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Bath,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  fiar 
the  county  of  Surrey— Gentlemea  who 
seldom  rose  in  the  House  except  for  the 
purpose  of  reprobating  its  prooeeoinny  and 
of  misrepresenting,  most  grossly,  the  mbu 
tives  of  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed* 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  Uttle  leas  tha« 
high  treason  to  speak  thus  of  thoae  hon. 
Members,  for,  if  they  were  to  be  beUeredy 
they  possessed  a  monopoly  of  reason,  of 
public  principle,  and  of  liberality  of  feeU 
mg.  They  alone  had  any  regard  for  tha 
wishes  and  interests  of  thepec^Ie.  It  wis 
a  pity  that  to  so  many  advantagea  they  did 
not  add  a  little  common  sense.  He  did 
not  mean  to  include  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  in  the  last  remark,  for  few  men 
possessed  a  lar^r  share  of  penetrating 
common  sense  than  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
although  accompanied  by  many  peculiarip 
ties;  but  as  to  the  other  hon.  Memhcn 
alluded  to,  it  was  a  pity  that  they  had  not 
a  little  power  of  ingrafting  practice  upon 
theory,  finding  out  that  Government  was 
not  a  system  to  be  studied  upon  paper,  hut 
an  art  to  be  learnt  from,  and  regulated  by, 
the  wants  of  mankind.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck),  would 
not,  he  was  persuaided,  have  the  slightest 
scruples  in  throwing  the  whole  oountxy  into 
confusion  to  verify  a  proposition  in  Tht 
fVesnninster  Review.  He  eave  the  Hooae 
a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  lengths  he  was 
prepared  to  go  in  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  House,  when  he  used  such  language  as 
Gentlemen  might  often  hear  outside  of  the 
House,  but  such  as  never  before,  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  heard  in  the  House.  Even 
Mr.  Steele,  who  was  such  a  prominent 
agitator  in  Ireland,  would  find  hunself  di^ 
tanced  by  the  boundless  extravagance  of  the 
hou.  member  for  Bath.  That  hon.  Gentlfr* 
man  had  quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  Fos, 
but  he  was  sure  if  he  hal  studied  die  woids 
of  that  celebrated  orator  attentivelyj  he 
might  find  there  lessons  bothof  modention 
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and  wisdom.    He  would  call  the  atteiitum 
of  the  House  to  one  ohservation  of  that 
great  man.     The  hon.  member  accordingly 
read  a  passage,  to  this  effect*:-^''  No  man  is 
more  disposed  than  I  am  to  hold  sacred  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  hut  I  hold  them 
sacred  only  as  they  are  outguards  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  main  body.     The  moment 
they  cease  to  be  guardians  and  become  be- 
trayers, I  cease  to  venerate  the  forms,  but 
refer  to  the  substance  of  the  Constitution 
itself."     That  was  what  the  House  had 
now  done.  They  had  disregarded  the  forms 
to  save  the  substance,  and  had  dispensed 
with  the  forms  of  the  law  in  order  to  give 
legal  protection  to  those  whom  the  law  in 
its  present  state  could  not  protect.    He  had 
ventured  a  few  nights  before  to  allude  to 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  against 
the  Bill,  andhad  then  ventured  to  assert,  that 
they  did  not  express  the  genuine  and  spon- 
taneous will  of  the  people.     He  was  met 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin, who  asserted,  that  the  petitions  were 
both  numerous  and  spontaneous.     As  he 
was  not  in  the  House  when  the  petitions 
were  presented  he  was  taken  a-back  by  this 
declaration,  but  he  had  since  seen  reason  to 
be   surprised  that  the  petitions  were  not 
more  numerous.     He  would  take  the  case 
of  the  petitions  from  Dublin.   Not  content 
with  one  large  petition   having    lf),Q0O 
signatures,    the  same  persons  had  signed 
other  petitions  under  every  variety  of  fonn. 
The    inhabitants    of  parishes,   and    even 
streets,   sent   separate  petitions,   and    the 
various    divisions   of   the   trades   afforded 
similar  convenient  pretexts.  First  the  Dub- 
lin people  signed  as  citizens,  and  then  as 
butchers,  tailors,  and  barbers.     Even  the 
journeymen  of  these  trades  had  sent  separ- 
ate petitions,  the  same  men  swelling  the 
numbers,  by  signing  under  different  cha- 
racters, different  petitions.     He  was  only 
surprised,   that,   under  such    a  system,  a 
much  larger  number  of  petitions  had  not 
been  sent  up.    The  petitions  from  England, 
which  amounted  only  to  fifty,  and  Scotland, 
had  emanated    chiefly  from    the  Political 
Unions,  and  all  the  Members  well  knew 
how  they  were  got  up.     But  where,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  numerous  assemblages 
that  congregated  last  year  on  another  sub- 
ject ?     Where  the  crowd,  who,  last  year, 
offered  up  their  grateful  incense  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex?     He  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  strong  or  general  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  the   people   of 
England  against  this  measure.   The  people 
of  England  had  been  silent,  because  they 


did  not  regard.  Good,  sounds  sternj  Eng- 
lish common  sense  had  led  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  feelings  of  his  Majesty's  Mi« 
nisfcen* 

Mr.  Maurice  OConnell  said,  he  would 
reply  first  to  the  latter  part  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Alban's  speech.     The  hon. 
Member,   who  sat  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  used  the  *'  we"  with  so  much  con- 
sequence, in  speaking  of  the  intentions  of 
his    Majesty's  .Ministers,  that    he    (Mr. 
Maurice  O'Connell)  thought  it  very  likely 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  changes  which 
were   taking  place  in  the    Ministry,  he 
might  meditate  a  descent  to  the  Treasury 
Bench  itself.  The  hon.  Member  had  stated, 
that,  out  of  the  places  which  had  petitioned 
against  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  only  fifty 
were  from  places  in   England,  and  that 
these  were  all  from  places  in  which  there 
were.  Political  Unions.     Now  these  very 
Political  Unions,  which  were  now  decried, 
were,  a  year  ago,  the  means  of  maintaining 
Ministers  in  office.  He  knew  an  individual 
who,  at  that  period,  had  met  a  party  that 
had  just  left  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
with  fifty  franks  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
letters  to  the  leaders  of  the  different  Po^ 
litical  Unions  in  the  country.   These  letters 
were  written  and  received ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  theseletters,the  movement  at  that 
time  took  place.  [6Vie^o/"-^^flme."]  He  was 
ready  with  the  name.  He  never  stated  a  fact  in 
that  House  of  which  he  could  not  give  proof. 
He  would  not  mention  the  name  publicly, 
but  he  would  mention  it  to  any  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  there  were  Mem- 
bers in  that  House  who  knew  it  to  be  a  fact. 
When  the  hon.  Member  spoke  against  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  he  surely  could  not  be 
aware  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had 
on  one  day  presented  twenty-five  petitions 
against  the  Bill,  signed  by  25,000  persons. 
While  only  a  very  few  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  favour,  470  had  been  presented 
against  it,  signed  by  400,000  persons.  The 
hon.  Member  had  thrown  some  ridicule  on 
the  trades  of  Dublin,  but  was    the  hon. 
Gentleman  aware  that  the  guild  uf  barbers 
to  which  he  particularly  alluded  included 
the  surgeons ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
almost  certain,  that  that  guild  was  com- 
posed of  the  most   enlightened  and  best 
educated  men  in  the  Corporation  ?     The 
hon.     Member    was     ignorant    of    that, 
or  he  sacrificed  truth  for  a  bad  joke.     The 
hon.  Member  referred  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  member  for  Bath,  and  to  the  gallant 
member  for  Surrey ;  and  he  had  spoken  of 
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them  in  language  against  which  he  must 
protest.  In  this  part  of  his  speech  the  hon. 
Mcmher  seemed  to  think  that  he  seized 
time  by  the  forelock ;  as  two  of  the  hon. 
Members  alluded  to  were  out  of  the  House 
at  the  moment,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham,  had  already  addressed  the  House, 
and  therefore  could  not  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member.  In  those  observations  the  hon. 
Member  thought  proper  to  S})cak  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  terms,  which,  if  they 
had  been  present,  would  have  been  replied 
to  at  once.  When  the  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  perhaps 
did  so  undesignedly,  and  was  not  aware 
that  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  was  absent. 
If  the  hon.  Member  was  aware  of  his  hon. 
friend's  absence,  it  was  extremely  ungener- 
ous in  him,  in  his  impromptu  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  attack  his  hon.  friend.  The 
hon.  Member  sneered  at  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Bath,  for  having  writ- 
ten in  the  Wcdminster  JRevictr.  He  did 
not  know  that  it  was  discreditable  to  be 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  certainly 
he  did  not  expect  to  hear  literary  occupa- 
tions sneered  at  by  those  who  had  obtained 
posts  in  the  ministry  from  contributing  to  a 
particular  review.  The  literary  labours  of 
his  hon.  friend  were,  he  hoped,  a  source  of 
emolument  to  him  ;  and  it  was  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  j)rovc,  that  such  labours  were 
discreditable.  His  lion,  and  learned  friend, 
on  the  occiision  alluded  to,  had  manfully 
stated  his  opinion  ;  and  he  felt  the  lion. 
Member  should  have  answered  them  at  the 
time.  With  respect  to  the  sending  the 
Special  Commission  into  the  county  of 
Clare  which  had  been  alluded  to,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  state  one  or  two  facts  to  the 
House.  For  some  months  previous  to  the 
issuing  Special  (■ommissicms,  there  hail 
been  a  great  deal  of  pnx'dial  agitation,  and 
it  was  gradually  extending  itself;  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  either 
by  enforcing  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  by 
resorting  to  the  means  furnished  by  the 
ordinary  law.  Scarcely  any  thing  was 
done  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  until  after  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Blood, — which,  evidently,  was  perpetrated 
for  the  purposes  of  robbery.  At  about 
that  period,  a  motion  was  brought  forward 
in  that  House  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  then 
(menil)er  for  lilnnis),  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  InsuiTcction  Act.  L'lion  that  Motion 
a  del)atc  arose,  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  was  imputed  to  the  landloixls. 
It  was  said,  that  the  landlords  of  that 
county  were    very  extensive   holders    of 
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land,  and  were  anxious  to  form  laree  grav- 
ing farms.  The  peanntiy  were^  in  maiiT 
instances,  driven  from  their  cottages ;  and 
being  in  a  state  of  despemtion^  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  they  committed  out- 
rages. That  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  and  the  only  matter  of  regret  wai, 
that  steps  were  not  immediately  taken  to 
remedy  them.  A  general  election  then 
took  place,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  that  part  of  tho  country 
had  meetings  with  the  peasantry,  with  the 
view  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from  these 
disturbances.  Among  those  who  were 
most  active  on  the  occasion,  was  that  much 
calumniated  individual,  with  whom  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  had 
been  compared ;  and  much  as  that  indi- 
vidual had  been  belied  and  slandered 
(although  he  occasionally  made  use  of 
strong  language),  there  never  was  a  man 
more  entirely  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Irish  j>easantry  —nor  one  more 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frightful  system 
of  pra'dial  agitation.  Mr.  Steele  induced 
a  great  number  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
county  of  Clare  to  bring  their  arms  in ; 
and  his  exertions  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity.  At  that  time 
the  people  were  induced  to  promise  to  give 
up  their  arms.  A  few  days  after«  a  com- 
munication was  received  at  Ennis,  that  the 
peasantry  of  six  parishes  would  deposit 
their  arms  at  a  certain  place,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days;  and  that  this  would  he 
followed,  a  iew  days  afterwards,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  arms  of  all  the  other 
parishes.  Within  two  days  of  this,  intelli. 
guucc  was  received  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
was  coming  down.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
entered  the  coimty  the  next  day.  On 
this  being  made  known  to  the  peasantry, 
they  said  that  they  should  prefer  surren. 
dering  their  arms  to  tho  Lord-lieutenant 
rather  than  to  any  other  person  ;  declaring 
that  they  were  willing  to  lay  them  down 
at  his  feet.  The  reply  they  received  from 
that  nobleman  was,  *'  Do  not  give  up  your 
arms.''  He  did  not  make  this  statement  on 
his  own  authority,  but  he  had  been  assured 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  said :  "  Do  not 
give  up  your  anns  till  your  grievances  arc 
redressed."  He  was  willing  to  undertake 
to  produce  individuals  who  were  present 
when  this  language  was  employed.  The 
lK*asantry,  on  lx.'ing  urged  to  give  up  their 
arms,  said  that  they  had  been  told  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  to  keep  their  anns;  and 
that  they  were  detcnnined  to  retain  tbem 
until   he   required   them.    About    three 
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wfek«  or  »  mpntb  after  thu,  a  party  of 
foldierf  aod  police  were  sent  down,  to 
prevent  a  local  disturbance^  a  conflict  en. 
sued,  and  the  soldien  were  ordered  to 
retreat.  Serjeant  Robinson  endeavoured 
to  prevent  their  being  pursued,  and  kept 
the  assailants  at  bay  tor  some  time ;  but  at 
last  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  gallantry. 
The  death  of  this  gallant  soldier  caused 
general  regret;  and  within  three  weeks 
afterwards,  a  large  roilitar)'  force  was 
marched  into  the  county,  and  the  peasantry 
were  slaughtered  at  noonday,  on  the  public 
roads,  even  when  no  resistance  was  ofibred. 
In  a  very  short  time  after  this,  a  Special 
Comniission  was  sent  down,  and  tranquillity 
was  restored.  The  circumstance  which  he 
had  mentioned  would  sufficiently  account 
for  7,000  troops  beinc  in  Clare  at  the  time 
of  the  Special  Commission.  He  was  elad 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  afforded  nim 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  He  would  not  tresimss  further 
on  the  time  of  the  House,  than  once  more 
to  enter  bis  solemn  protest  against  this 
odious  and  tyrannical  measure* 

Mr.  Lainont  supported  the  Bill.  He  had 
been  in  the  anny,  and  had  some  experience 
of  Courts-martial.  He  was  sure,  that  the 
Courts-martial  in  Ireland  in  1 797,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  behaved  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  the  strictest  justice.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  called 
for  additional  powers,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  vote  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Ilumc  rose  to  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's. 
The  hon.  Member  had  pronounced  the 
speech  which  he  had  evidently  prepared, 
and  which  he  hod  probably  practised  l)efore 
the  glass,  with  a  degree  of  assurance  [cries 
of  *'  Order  "J — yes,  he  would  repeat  it, 
with  a  degree  of  assurance — nay,  he  would 

fo  further,  although,  perhaps,  the  noble 
iOrd,  who  had  called  him  to  order,  might 
term  that  assurance  modesty.  In  the  lan- 
guage, then,  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  could 
onlv  assure  the  House,  that  a  more  modest, 
well  -  l(K)king,  well  -  behaved  Gentleman, 
performing  his  part  with  modest  confidence, 
he  had  never  seen.  The  hon.  Member  had 
taunted  him,  but  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  if  there  was  any  part  of  his 
conduct  which  he  did  not  regret,  it  was 
assisting  to  bring  the  present  Ministers 
into  office,  however  much  they  had  dis- 
appointed him ;  and  if  he  were  favoured 
with  the  good  opinion  of  the  populace,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  8t.  Alban's  was  pleased 
to  call  the  people^  it  wasj  perhaps^  because 


he  always  supported  what  he  considered  a 
eood  cause;  and  did  not,  like  that  hon. 
Member,  call  the  same  instrument  at  one 
time  good,  and  at  another  bad,  as  it  suited 
his  purpose.  Recollecting  the  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns "  we  "  and  "  our  "  in  the  hon.  Ment- 
ber's  speech,  he  feared  that  he  had  been  set 
on  to  make  the  attack  which  he  had  mode 
upon  the  people  by  some  of  those  who 
were  near  him.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  never 
listened  to  u  speech  so  full  of  imputations 
against  the  people  ;  and  of  reproaches 
against  them  for  daring  to  interfere  in 
matters,  in  which,  nevertheless^  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  The  hon.  Member 
talked  of  barbers,  curriers,  and  so  forth. 
Were  not  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Merchant  Tailors  ? 
Were  not  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  their  humble  servant.  Fish- 
mongers i^  How  could  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man treat  in  such  a  manner  assemblies 
including  such  men  as  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasur}',  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
Devonshire  ?  Were  the  Fishmongers,  or  the 
Merchant  Tailors  of  England,  with  the 
noble  Duke,  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo,  at 
their  head,  fit  subjects  for  abuse  ?  Was  the 
hon.  Member  justified  in  throwing  out  his 
sarcasms  against  the  people  of  England, 
because  they  appealed  against  a  measure 
which  took  away  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land the  Trial  by  Jury,  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  all  the  other  constitutional 
securities  of  civil  life  }  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber thought  that  the  people  of  England 
could  view  such  a  proceeding  with  indiffer- 
ence,  much  less  with  approbation,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  could  not  go  along  with  him.  He 
thought,  that  the  hon.  Member  maligned 
the  people  of  England ;  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion  when  he  saw  laid  on 
the  Table  above  650  petitions  against  the 
measure,  signed  by  above  600,000  persons. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land could  Wcw  with  inditlerence  a  pro- 
ceeding which  took  away  the  liberties  of 
the  inhabitants  .  of  any  portion  of  the 
empire;  knowing,  as  they  must  know, 
that  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding with  reference  to  this  country,  if 
any  Minister  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  propose  it.  They  had  not  even  the 
tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  for  such  a  Bill ; 
for  the  right   hon.    Gentleman  who  had 

introJuccd  the  Billj  had  been  compelled  to 
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change  bis  ground ;  liaving^  in  the  first 
instance,  alleged  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Jurymen  as  a  cause  for  it,  until  it  appeared 
at  the  Assizes  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
of  the  kind.  In  his  opinion,  the  measure 
had  completely  damnified  the  present  Mi- 
nisters ;  and  be  was  convinced,  that,  unless 
they  retraced  their  steps,  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  would  find  that  such  was 
the  case.  Although  he  had  no  hope  that  the 
division  would  be  adverse  to  the  Bill,  he 
had  been  desirous  of  giving  it  this  last 
kick.  He  had  sat  night  by  night  with  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  when  they  op- 
posed the  celebrated  Six  Acts ;  and  it  was 
a  melancholy  thing  now  to  see  them  in- 
troducing a  measure  which  was  a  very 
much  greater  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ward  hoped  the  House  would  hear 
one  word  from  him  in  explanation,  the 
more  especially  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  accused  him  of  maligning — 
he  believed  that  was  the  word — the  peti- 
tions of  the  people.  He  certainly  did 
not  possess  the  advantages  of  a  practised 
speaker,  like  that  hon.  Member,  and  before 
such  an  exquisite  glass,  too,  as  that  hon. 
Member  must  employ.  He  had  been  mis- 
understood :  he  rose  to  explain  that  mis- 
understanding ;  and  ready  as  he  would  be 
to  afford  any  other  Gentleman  a  hearing 
under  such  circumstances,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  deny  it  to  liim  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  had  not  maligned 
the  petitions  of  the  people ;  what  he  had 
done  was  this,  and  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  bear  him  out  in  the  correctness  of 
the  statement — ^he  had  drawn  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  horn  fide  petitions 
of  the  people — such  as  the  jijeneral  petition 
from  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  was  entitled 
to  the  utmost  res[)ect,  attention,  and  c(m- 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  House — and 
those  other  petitions  which  had  been  got 
up  in  Dublin  through  a  system  of  multi- 
plying petitions  like  that  resorted  to  by  the 
mgenuitv  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne,  as  an  independent 
Irish  Member,  regretted  very  much  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  give  his  consent  to 
this  measure,  though  nothing  but  its  in- 
dis^Kinsable  necessity  could  induce  him  to 
do  so.  Peace,  however,  would  never  be 
produced  in  Ireland  by  such  a  measure  as 
this,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  remedial 
measures,  and  by  remedial  measures,  too, 

Soing  to  a  much  further  extent  than  any, 
e  feared,  that   his  Majesty's  Ministers 


would  dare  to  bring  fanmd,  or  thi^  tke 
House  would  be  pr^tred  to  leorite. 
the  Union  many  of  the  griewnoei  of  Ii 
land  had  been  done  away  wiUi,  but  t#D 
and  prominent  giievanoet  remnmwl.  •  One 
was  the  existence  of  a  Church  eitablidiflieat 
for  a  smaU  minority,  and  the  odb^rifM  Ae 
non-existence  of  an  establishment  for  tfae 
great  majority  of  the  populatioii  of  Iielmd. 
Those  grievances  shoula  be  remedied.  Btft 
even  if  all  political  evils  should  be  removed, 
there  would  still  remain  a  still  greater  one, 
and  that  was,  that  there  were  2,000,000  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  the  means  of 
employment.  How  were  they  to  deal 
with  that  evil  ?  Even  suj^xxdng  that  d» 
hon.  member  for  Dublin  should  canr  all 
those  measures  from  which  he  so  lavaUy 
promised  regenerarion  to  Ireland,  that  gmt 
and  crying  evil  would  still  lemaia  to  state 
him  in  the  face.  The  only  plana  that  he 
had  ever  heard  proposed  for  die  removal  of 
this  evil  of  an  unemployed  pc^pDlation  were 
the  introduction  of  Poor-laws,  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  lands,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  emigration  upon  a  large  scale ; 
and  he  was  quite  certain,  that,  unlen  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  carry  into  effisefc 
those  three  measures  to  a  great  extent,  theie 
would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peter  spoke  to  the  following  effect  :— 
Notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  I  rise  to  give 
my  support  to  the  Bill  now  bdbre  tfaii 
House ;  and  I  do  so,  because  I  consider  it 
to  be  not  less  just  than  necessary — not  lea 
calculated  to  protect  the  innocent  than  to 
coerce  the  guilty — not  less  essential  to  the 
present  peace  and  security  of  Ireland,  than 
to  the  future  interests — to  the  future  free- 
dom and  welfare,  of  the  whole  tinited 
empire.  Sir,  one  of  the  errors  into  which 
I  conceive  the  hon.  Member,  and  many 
who  have  preceded  him  in  this  debate, 
have  fallen,  is  that  of  supposing  it  pn^iffKlff, 
at  the  present  moment,  and,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  govern  Ireland  like  a  free 
country.  Indeed,  I  might  say,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  errors  of  our  rimes  to  misraply 
general  principles  —  to  consider  maxmu^ 
which  may  be  true  in  one  country,  as 
equally  applicable  to  all  others,  however 
differing  in  their  moral  and  physical  situa- 
tion. When  a  people  are  high  in  numb 
and  intelligence — when  there  is,  as  in  tfae 
United  States  of  America,  a  great  safety- 
valve  for  all  bad  |iassions  arising  from 
pressure  of  population — ^when  property  is 
not  predominantly  in  a  few  hands  when 
the  hope  of  getting  a  fiill  shne  hy  in* 
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dustry  aiid '  peneveranoe,  is  fiur  itron^r 
than  any  vague  speculations  of  spoliation 
and  violence  — •  when  it  is  every  man's 
interest,  plainly  pressed  upon  his  senses,  to 
keep  what  .he  has  got,  and  to  inculcate  the 
.inviolability  of  property — ^when  things  are 
in  this  happy  state,  how  different,  how  light 
is  the  task  of  legislation  compared  to  the 
duty  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  per- 
form— the  duty  of  legislating  for  a  com- 
pressed and  overburthened  population  like 
that  of  Ireland — ok  legis^lating  for  a  coun- 
try, where  prescription  and  accumulation 
and  privilege  have  appropriated  so  much  in 
so  many  ways — where  the  multitude  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  may  be  persuaded  that 
they  have  a  right  and  a  chance  to  gain ;  — 
it  is  here  that  legislation  becomes  a  nice,  a 
jMiinful,  and  difficult  matter  —  depending 
not  upon  general  principles,  abstractedly 
•  taken,  but  on  their  well-balanced  and 
judicious  modification,  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sir,  with  respect  to  the  measure  now 
before  this  House,  I  admit  it  to  be  one 
of  stern  aspect  and  arbitrary  character ;  I 
admit  it  to  be  one  which  nothing  but 
necessity,  the  last  necessity,  can  justify. 
So  far  1  agree  with  the  hon.  Members 
opposite ;  but  when  they  speak  of  it  as  a 
measure  subversive  of  all  liberty — when 
they  speak  of  it  as  a  measure  destructive  of 
all  rights — I  ask  them  where  that  liberty 
is — where  those  rights  arc  to  be  found, 
which  it  is  pretended  that  this  measure 
will  destroy  ?  Gentlemen  mav  declaim 
about  public  meetings  and  free  discussion  ; 
but  I  reply,  that,  to  any  puqiose  of  liberty 
or  good  government,  they  no  longer  exist ; 
agitation  has  extinguished  their  voice.  Cilen- 
tlenien  may  talk  of  Trial  by  .Fury  ;  but  in 
how  many  instances  has  intimidation  either 
paralyzed  or  perverted  its  powers  }  (Gentle- 
men may  harangue  about  rights,  and  life, 
and  property ;  but  incendiarism,  and  rapine, 
and  murder  have  levelled  or  endangered 
all.  Sir,  I  love  liberty — I  abhor  despotism 
—but  this  is  not  a  question  of  either.  It  is 
a  question  of  order  or  disonler — of  law  or 
no  law— of  government  or  no  government. 
And  surely  almost  any  government  is  better 
than  none.  The  sternest  despot  cannot  be 
worse  than  the  factious  agitators — than  the 
petty  tyrants  —  than  the  blood  -  stained 
banditti — who  now  usuq)  the  land.  Let 
us,  then,  be  no  longer  deluded  by  words — 
let  not  the  despotism  of  numliers  be  mis- 
taken for  liberty — let  not,  (if  I  may  speak 
in  the  language  of  an  illustrious  philosopher 
and  historian,  once  an  ornament  of  this 


House)  let  not ''  the  immortal  daughter  of 
reason,  of  justice,  and  of  God,  be  con- 
foundcxl  with  the  spurious  abortions  that 
have  usurped  her  name." 

Sir,  it  has  been  lurged  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Beverley,  that  no  case  has  been 
made  out  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the 
proposed  measure  —that  there  has  been  no 
evidence,  at  least,  no  satisfactory  evidence, 
of  facts,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  powers 
now  called  for.  What,  Sir,  I  ask  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  is  the  notoriety  —  the  noon- 
day notoriety  •—  of  facts  nothing  ?  Is 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  now  Ijring 
on  the  Table  of  this  House,  nothing? 
Is  the  statement  —  the  unrefuted  state- 
ment —  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  nothing  ?  Is  the  authority  of 
so  many  I^ieutcnants  and  Magistrates  of 
counties,  nothing?  Is  all  we  hear,  and  all 
we  see,  and  all  we  know,  to  pass  for  no- 
thing? Gentlemen,  indeed,  may  affirm, 
that  all  is  quiet  here,  or,  that  all  is  quiet 
there— that  disorder  is  ceasing  in  the  south, 
or,  that  it  has  not  existed  in  the  north  ; 
but  has  any  one  attempted,  will  any  one 
attempt,  to  deny,  that  there  are  whole 
counties,  that  there  are  wide  and  populous 
districts,  where  disorder  does  prevaiil,  where 
it  nrevails  to  the  most  fearful,  the  most 
deadly  extent;  where  no  laws  are  sacred — 
no  property  respected  —  no  life  secure  ; 
where  arson,  and  murder,  and  robbery,  and 
malicious  outrage  are  of  daily,  of  nightly, 
of  hourly,  occurrence  —  are  perpetrated 
with  impunity  —  ay,  with  impunity,  and 
triumph,  and  reward?  But  why,  it  has 
been  asked «  why  may  not  these  outrages  be 
put  down  in  Ireland,  by  the  same  means 
which  have  succeeded  in  England  ?  Why 
may  not  the  atrocities,  now  raging  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  Queen's  County,  be  suppressed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  existing  authority,  as 
was  done  in  Hampshire,  and  Bristol,  and 
Nottingham  ?  Sir,  I  reply,  that  those 
means  have  been  tried,  but  tried  in  vain ; 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  have  been 
exhausted,  but  without  effect.  Even  during 
the  sitting  of  the  last  Special  Commission  in 
Queen's  County  crime  continued  as  rife  as 
ever.  During  the  fortnight  whilst  that  Com- 
mission was  sitting,  twenty-seven  outrages, 
of  the  most  daring  and  revolting  nature, 
were  perpetrated  in  that  county  alone. 
During  the  following  fortnight  outrages 
were  still  more  numerous.  If  at  any 
subsequent  period,  there  has  been  any- 
thing like  cessation  of  crime — if  there  has 
been  anything  like  a  little  interval  of 
tranquillity— yet  it  has  been  partial,  and 
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momentAiy,  and  d«c«itfiil,  and  only  pre- 
lusive of  deeper  ploU  and  batter  orgonxxed 
iniurrectioa.  Wa  are  now  told,  inliBed,  of 
a  better  state  of  thinga-'^of  tbe  decrease  of 
criine--*of  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
JuFOii— ^f  the  conviction  of  offenders.  Sir, 
I  have  no  confidence  in  this  sudden  change. 
It  if  all  hollow,  and  fallacious,  and  pre- 
tanded.  It  is  not  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself) — ^it  is  not  the  returning  calm ;  it  is 
but  the  pause,  the  awful  pause,  of  the  blast, 
whilst  the  storm  is  recovering  breath,  and 
collecting  itself  for  fiercer  efforts  and  more 
sweeping  destruction.  Sir,  I  know  that 
convictions  have  taken  place — I  know  that 
many  offenders  have  boon  brought  to 
punishment;  but  in  how  few  cases,  as 
contrasted  with  the  number  of  oiiences 
perpetrated.  And,  now  that  they  have 
been  brought  to  justice,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? What  u  the  fate  of  the  un- 
happy witnesses  by  whose  testimony  they 
have  been  convicted  ?  They  ore  forced  to 
quit  their  country.  Of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  S^xH^iol  Commis- 
sion at  Maryborough,  last  year,  no  less 
than  twenty -six  were  compelled,  with 
their  families,  to  abandon  Ireland,  whilst 
twenty-two  more  have  remained  under 
constabulary  safeguard  for  protection  from 
nightly  attack.  A  similar  fate,  I  fear, 
awaits  those  who,  in  the  |x;rtbrmance  of  their 
duty,  have  given  evidence  at  Wexford,  and 
other  places,  during  the  late  Assiites.  They, 
too,  must  incur  the  same  cruel  ^lenalty — 
they,  too,  must  comi)ouiid  for  tlieir  lives 
by  a  long  exile  from  their  native  land. 
And  is  this  a  state  of  tiling  to  be  endured? 
Is  this  the  liberty  about  which  agitators 
declaim  ?  Are  theso  the  rights  which  they 
have  organized  their  Volunteers  to  defend 
— which  they  tell  us  they  would  lay  down 
their  lives  —  which  they  would  pour  out 
their  heart's  blood  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity  ?  Sir,  they  may  coll  this 
freedom,  but  I  call  it  anarchy  -^  they 
may  name  it  liberty,  but  1  consider  it  as 
the  most  cruel,  the  most  degrading  of 
despotisms — 

They  bawl  for  freedom,  in  their  KenselcsA  mood, 
But  still  revolt,  when  truth  would  set  them  free; 

License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty, 
For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 

But,  Sir,  to  revert  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  House.  The  Bill  has  been 
justly  described  as  having  two  objects  in 
view— the  one  to  restrain  political,  the 
other  to  sujipress  prccdial  agitati(m  ;  whilst 
the  one  ia  to  put  down  all  associations  and 
mttetingi  endangering  the  public  peaoej  and 


inconnstent  with  the  due  adinmirtffatka  tf 
the  law  aiiociationi  whid^  even  eeenriing 
to  the  showing  of  tlieir  own  advooilei^  ea& 
answer  no  one  Intimate  or  niefiilpurpeiej 
which  are  only  calculated  to  agitate  aqd 
inflame,  and  which,  thouf^  not  the  originals 
are  at  least  a  proximate  and  ooattibiitoqr 
cause  of  local  evil  Whilst  tliii  ia  oae 
object  of  the  Bill,  the  other  ia  to  dinm 
and  put  down  thoie  banded  ruffiaai  tbat 
now  infest  the  land,  acting  in  ^•flayM^  of 
all  law,  violating  all  rights  of  person  and 
property,  and  deterring  under  threats  of 
instant  death— ^leterring  prosecutors^  wit- 
nesses—aye, and,  in  many  cases^  JuroB 
from  coming  forward  in  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties,  and  thus  rendering  die 
law  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  nearly  nog^ 
tory  and  inoperative  for  all  purposes  of 
protection  and  good  government.  Tfaos^ 
Sir,  are  the  objects  of  the  Billt  and  legitL 
mate  and  praiseworthy  objects  they  are. 
Against  one  clause,  indeed,  of  the  mamg 
— against  that,  oonstituting  military  tribu- 
nals for  the  trial  of  these  ofienoei^  I  had 
originally  u  very  strong  prejudice.  That 
prejudice — that  repugnance,  bowerer,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  hss  been,  at  least,  veiy 
much  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  removsd 
by  tlie  alterations  to  which  his  Majesty^s 
Mitiisters  have  consented  in  the  Committee 
— by  the  withdrawal  of  oil  political  ofiences 
from  military  jurisdiction— by  the  substitu- 
tion of  staii'  and  field  ofEcers  in  the  place 
of  juniors — by  preventing  aU  officers  of  the 
district,  and  who  may  have  been  engued 
in  conflict  with  the  insurgents,  from  sitting 
in  judgment  on  them-^by  the  appointment 
of  King's  Counsel  and  experienced  barristeis 
as  Judge  Advocates  of  such  Courta-onartisl 
— and,  Anally,  by  the  submission  of  eveiy 
sentence,  before  it  can  be  carried  into 
execution,  to  the  revisionary  judgment  and 
confirmation  of  the  Lord-Ueutenant  or 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland.  Thesi 
alterations,  which  I  rejoice  ab*  having  se 
introduced,  and  which,  without  impairji^ 
the  efiiciency  of  the  measure,  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  I  trust,  guard  against  those 
abuses  to  which  all  discretionary  power  isi 
more  or  less,  liable,  even  under  the  best 
rulers. 

Sir,  when  the  lion,  member  for  Water- 
ford  and  other  Gentlemen  talk  of  this 
measure  as  annihilating  the  liberties,  as 
extinguishing  the  light  of  Ireland,  for  ever, 
let  them  recollect  that  the  Bill  proposed  is 
a  tem^wrary  one — a  temixirary  measure  far  a 
temporary  purpose — that  it  is  e^ua]]^  Umil- 
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conBned  to  disturbed  districts^  and  restricted 
to  continue  in  force  for  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  I  saj  this  from  no  wish 
to  depreciate  the  impmtance^  or  to  detract 
from  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  measure 
— «  measure  which^  I  repeat^  nothing  but 
necessity  can  justify.  But  when  Gentle, 
men  complain  of  the  hardships  inflicted  on 
Ireland  by  the  present  Bill — whilst  they 
are  dwelling  on  the  miseries  to  which  they 
tell  us  she  will  be  subjected  by  military 
law — ^let  them  for  a  moment  reverse  the 
picture,  and  look  at  Ireland  ns  she  now  is. 
Let  them  look  at  her  actual  condition  while 
we  are  speaking — at  her  desolation,  her 
wretchedness,  her  despair — ^without  law— 
without  protection — a  prey  to  rapine,  lust, 
and  murder ;  let  them  look '  at  her  un- 
ofiending  inhabitants,  hundreds  of  them 
diiven  out  from  their  once  cheerful  but 
now  extinguished  hearths,  and  seeking, 
amongst  distant  strangers,  that  asylum 
which  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  find  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers ;  let  them  behold 
others  again,  amongst  her  peasantry  and 
little  farmers — ^men,  whose  only  wish  was 
to  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  their  own  honest 
and  industrious  habits;  let  them  look  at 
these  unhappy  men,  living,  as  they  are  now 
compelled  to  do,  in  perpetual  anxiety  and 
alarm— exposed  at  home  to  the  brand  of 
the  midnight  incendiary  or  assassin,  or  else 
flying  with  their  half-famished  families — 
flying,  perhaps,  by  the  conflagration  of 
their  own  cabins,  into  woods  and  caverns 
for  shelter  from  their  relentless  foes ;  and 
all  this,  for  no  other  reason,  than  because 
they  have  obeyed  the  laws^because  they 
have  refused  to  conform  to  some  arbitrary 
rule  imposed  upon  them  in  defiance  of  all 
justice.  Sir,  it  is  for  these  men  that  I 
would  plead — it  is  for  the  poor,  the  desti- 
tute, the  innocent,  and  the  oppressed,  that 
I  would  implore  the  pity — that  I  would 
invoke  the  justice,  the  aid,  the  protection 
—of  a  British  Parliament. 

Sir,  I  will  trouble  the  House  very  little 
longer.  That  this  Bill  will  prove  anything 
like  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  afflict  Ireland,  no  one  has  been  so 
absurd  as  to  pretend.  Neither  Vestry  Bills 
nor  Grand  Jury  Acts,  nor  Church  Reforms, 
nor  Tithe-Redemption  Laws,  beneficial  as 
they  may  ])rove,  can  repair  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  ages.  Were  tithes  to  be  extin- 
guished to  morrow — were  they  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (like  the  Agistment  Tithes  in 
1735)  from  the  pockets  of  the  clergy  into 


those  of  the  landlordf«^they  would  not 
heal — they  would  not  pour  balm  into  the 
wounds  of  that  distracted  country.  Theve 
are  other  ills^  and  many  of  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation,  whioh  must  be 
mitigated  or  removed,  before  Ireland  can 
become  a  tranquil  and  happy  country.  Sir, 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
must  be  improved ;  the  sympathy  and  kind 
feelings  between  diifferent  classes  of  society 
must  be  cultivated  and  increased,  and  above 
all,  the  condition  of  the  peasant  must  be 
bettered — ^yes,  his  condition,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  must  be  improved— •his 
standard  of  comfort  must  be  raised — ^he 
must  be  taught  to  respect  himself— he 
must  have  something  to  hope,  something 
to  fear,  something  to  live  for.  Until  thu 
be  in  some  degree  effected,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  look  for  anything  like  permanent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  in  Ireland.  The 
peasant  will  continue  in  his  present  demo- 
ralised and  degraded  state — ^reckless  and 
desperate — the  slave  of  lawless  habits  and 
fierce  passions — ripe  for  all  evil — and  ready 
alike  to  league  with  the  midnight  robber 
and  assassin,  or  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  every  factious  demagogue  and 
radical  declaimer. 

Amongst  the  legislative  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  a 
provision  for  the  poor  should  be  one.  Ire- 
land must,  sooner  or  later,  have  Poor-laws 
— modified  indeed,  and  differing,  in  many 
respects,  from  ours;  but  still  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  must,  sooner  or 
later,  have  Poor-laws.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
labour-rate,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  tried  with  so  much  success  in 
some  parts  of  England,  might  be  productive 
of  equal  benefit  in  Ireland.  For,  after  all, 
I  believe  that  the  young  and  able-bodied 
stand  more  frequently  in  need  of  assistance, 
from  want  of  employment,  than  even  the 
old  and  infirm,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
provided  for  by  their  own  relatives.  The 
Irish  are  a  warm-hearted  people — with  all 
their  failings  they  have,  at  least,  this  good 
quality— -of  being  kind  and  compassionato 
to  age  and  infirmity;  and  my  only  fear 
with  respect  to  the  Poor-laws  is,  lest  they 
should  in  any  way  weaken  or  extinguish 
this  virtue.  But  these.  Sir,  are  subjects  of 
future  and  deeper  consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  stq)  towards 
amelioration  in  Ireland — the  first  advance 
towards  a  better  order  of  things,  in  that 
long-agitated  country,  is  present  peace — is 
the  protection  of  persmi  and  property. 
Until  this  be^  in  some  degree^  effected,  m 
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xemedies  must  be  worse  than  useless-— all 
benefits  will  be  applied  in  vain.  Sir, 
whatever  the  hem.  member  for  Dublin  may 
allege  to  the  oontraryy  Ireland,  I  rejoice  in 
believing,  is,  at  leng^y  posseted  of  what 
■he  has  so  rarelj  enjoyed — a  liberal  and 
enlightened  Government — a  Government, 
anxious,  and  I  hope,  able  to  investigate  her 
grievances  and  to  repair  her  wrongs.  Let 
us  not  then  impede  their  efforts —-let  us 
not  frustrate  their  desi^s  by  idle  projects 
and  intemperate  and  uncompromising 
demands.  Instead  of  stickling  for  rights, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot 
be  enjoyed — ^instead  of  declaiming  about 
liberty,  which  does  not,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  cannot  exist,  let 
us  rather  unite  and  assist  in  clearing  the 
eround,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  their 
future  establishment.  Instead  (however 
indirectly  or  remotely) —instead  of  encou- 
raging agitation  and  lending  countenance 
to  crime,  let  us  aid  in  extinguishing  both, 
and  in  establishing  that  state  of  peace,  that 
state  of  law,  security,  and  order,  without 
which  Government  is  a  shadow,  and  liberty 
but  a  name. 

Mr.  BeUetv  knew  the  House  was  weary 
of  the  subject ;  but  as  he  had  never  tres- 
passed upon  their  attention  before,  he 
hoped  they  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  did  not  deny  that  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  partial  disorganization ; 
but  he  maintained  that  to  agree  to  such  a 
Bill  was  not  the  way  to  restore  it  to  order- 
It  was  most  unfair  that  Irish  Members 
should  be  trodden  upon  and  ridden  down 
by  that  House  on  account  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  Bill,  and  that  it  should 
be  said  that  that  opposition  proceeded  from 
out-of-doors  excitement.  In  his  oi)inion 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  not  made 
out  a  case  to  prove  in  any  way  the  neces- 
sity of  that  measure.  He  did  not  deny 
that  there  had  been  murders,  burnings,  and 
robberies;  but  Englishmen,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  trials  in  Ireland,  could 
not  be  aware  of  the  misrepresentations — 
^e  believed  them  unintentional — which 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  statements  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  representa- 
tions given  to  Government  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland  were  all  tinctured  by  party 
spirit  and  rancour,  which  infected  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes  in  that 
country.  For  example,  the  county  of 
Louth  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted 
was  said  to  be  disturbed,  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  disposition  to  disturbance  which 
)i«d  shown  itself  was  speedily  repressed  by 


the  police, 
but  It  was 


It  was  not  peiftctly  tmhaiul 
in  no  state  to  WHRwit  nn;a 
law  as  this.  He  hasyr  that  the  oidinaiy 
law  was  sufficient  to  repress.  outtvgeSy  sqll 
when  he  considered  the  chaftKlet  €i  the 
parties  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  new 
law  was  to  be  intrusted,  he  was  aure  it  mait 
fail.  The  Bill  would  have  no  other  efleet 
than  to  increase  the  rancour  which  already 
existed  between  the  upper  and  lower  damn 
in  Ireland.  He  had  opposed  it  at  eveqr 
previous  stage,  and  he  should  certainly  now 
vote  against  the  third  readine. 

Sir  John  Tyrrell  said,  that  be  chieftf 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  auqnitt 
that  the  members  of  his  Majestjr's  Cjovem- 
ment  should  have  sat  silent  under  the 
accusation  made  against  them  hy  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Traleei  That 
accusation  was,  that  at  a  time  when  their 
remaining  in  office  was  doubtful,  thfff  had 
recommended  the  agitation  of  PoUticd 
Unions  throughout  the  country.  He  hoped 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  not 
allow  that  debate  to  close  before  they  give 
a  distinct  disavowal  to  the  charge  made 
against  them.  Though  he  had  opposed 
the  remedial  measures  proposed  by  Mioifr 
ters  towards  Ireland,  still  he  hoped  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  Irish  people  woold 
make  them  be  satisfied  with  those  mearare^ 
and  that  they  would  be  unanimously 
supix)rted  by  the  Irish  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Edward  Ruthven  said,  that  as  an 
Irishman  he  would  vote  against  this  pecu. 
liar  act  of  oppression  and  aggression  Mooit 
his  country.  As  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  entered  his  solemn  protest 
against  it,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  Con. 
stitution,  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  eveiy 
man  in  the  countr}-.  At  that  late  hour  ct 
the  debate,  he  would  do  nothing  more  than 
protest  most  solemnly  against  this  ciying 
innovation  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
by  Government  in  wishing  to  pass  the 
present  atrocious  measure. 

Mr.  GConnell  said,  that  when  he  befoie 
addressed  the  House  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  he  promised  them  a  long  speech,  and 
he  thought  that  he  had  at  least  kept  that 
promise.  He  would  now  make  another 
promise  which  he  was  determined  to  hoef 
also  ;  namely,  that  he  would  address  then 
as  briefly  as  possible — as  briefly  as  the  im» 
portance  of  the  subject  demanded.  He  did 
not  rise  to  fawn  or  cringe  to  that  Houw?  he 
did  not  rise  to  supplicate  it  to  be  merciful 
towards  that  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
•<*>towaxds  that  nation  which,  though  mk 
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ject  to  England,  yet  was  distinct  from  it. 
It  was  a  distinct  nation — it  was  treated  as 
$uch  by  this  country  as  would  be  proved 
by  history^  and  by  700  years  of  tyranny. 
He  called  upon  that  House^  as  they  valued 
the  liberty  of  England,  not  to  pass  this 
atrocious^  this  audacious  Bill,  which,  though 
it  had  received  some  improvements  since  it 
left  the  other  House,  where  it  had  been 
supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  though 
the  press  had  been  left  safe,  and  many  of 
its  original  horrors  had  been  mitigated,  yet 
was  still  atrocious  enough  to  justify  him  in 
calling  upon  the  House  not  to  insult  the 
Irish  nation  by  putting  down  their  right  of 
petition,  and  by  treating  crime,  not  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law,  but  by  opposing 
crime  to  crime,  and  revenge  aeainst  revenue. 
There  were  still  clauses  in  the  Bill  whtch 
put  down  the  right  of  petitioning — which 
put  down  political  agitation — which  made 
them  both  offences,  not  punishable  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  but  by  what,  for  want 
of  another  name,  he  would  call  revolution, 
ary  tril^unals.    He  had  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  present  occasion  would 
have  passed  over  without  any  of  the  degrad- 
ing  personalities  which  were  introduced 
into  the  debates  in  previous  stages  of  the 
Bill,  commenced  he  thought  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  extent  of  whose  talents  no  man  was  less 
disposed  to  deny  than  he  was,  but  whose 
absence  from  the  House  prevented  him  from 
saying  what  he  should  otherwise  wish  to 
say.     The  hon.  member  for  St.   Alban's, 
however,  had  proved  that  there  might  be 
personalities,  even  in  the   absence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  had  taken  up 
the  situation  of  accuser-general    of  those 
who   differed    from    himself — the  accom- 
plished member  for   St.  Alban's.     If,  in- 
deed, any  political  Narcissus,  in  love  with 
himself,  were  disposed  to  get  up  here  and 
gibe  and  jeer,   and   taunt   at  those  who 
differed  from  him,  he  should  not  complain 
of  the  conceit  which  misled  him,  provided 
his  statements  were  true.     But   the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Alban's  had  contrived  to 
mix  up  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers  some 
little  inaccuracies  which  were  very  conveni- 
ent for  his  arguments.     The  hon.  Member 
had  stated  that  there  had  been  onlv  fiftv 
petitions  sent  to  that  House  ])y  the  Eng- 
lish  people    against  the   present   coercive 
measure.     There  had  been  470  ;  and  it  was 
surprising  that  there  were  so  many,  since 
the  leading  English  Press  had  been  either 
shamefully  silent,    or  brutally  hostile  on 
that  measure.     What  wonder  was  it  then 


that  its  case  should  have  produced  but  little 
effect  upon  the  people  of  England  ?  The 
Bill  was  divided  into  two  great  parts ;  the 
one  was  to  extinguish  political  agitation,  and 
the  other  to  do  away  with  predial  agitation. 
Melancholyfacts  proved,  unfortunately,  that 
the  latter  required  a  remedy  ;  but  as  to  the 
former,  no  case  was  made  out  that  the  part 
of  the  Bill  which  related  to  it  was  necessary. 
Against  that  part  of  the  Bill  he  protested, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in  the 
face  df  Heaven.  He  protested  against  the 
power  granted  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  to 
prevent  meetings,  no  matter  for  what  pur- 
pose they  mi^t  be  convened.  All  he 
asked  for  his  country  was  justice  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  present  Government  were  unjust 
towards  her,  he  laughed  to  scorn  their  pro- 
mised generosity.  Why  he  strenuously 
objected  to  the  power  granted  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  to  prevent  meetings  was,  that 
there  were  grievances  to  be  redressed  in  his 
country,  and  that  one  of  the  ways  to  re. 
medy  them  was  by  petitions,  emanating 
from  large  assemblies*  He  would  ask  any 
one  to  say,  that  there  were  not  grievances 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  a  suffering 
country  more  than  any  other.  No  one 
could  say  so ;  and  no  one  could  deny  that, 
if  ever  a  country  required  political  agitation, 
it  was  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  had  another  question  to  ask.  Could 
any  one  point  out  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  Irish,  in  their  agitation,  had 
made  mention  of  a  single  grievance  which 
did  not  exist,  or  in  which  they  even  ex. 
aggcraled  any  grievance.^  He  was  sure 
that  no  one  could.  If  they  put  down  agi- 
tation, they  would  extinguish  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution — a  principle  he  ad- 
mitted which  might  be  carried  too  far,  which 
had  been  carried  too  far — which  brought  one 
Monarch  to  the  scaffold,*  and  drove  another 
from  the  country.  If  their  country  had 
not  been  oppressed — if  she  had  not  been 
betrayed  and  misgoverned,  she  would  never 
have  complained,  nor  would  he  and  others 
ever  have  agitated.  Ministers  had  pro- 
fessed much,  and  promised  much  for  Ire. 
land,  but  they  had  done  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  for  her.  To  be  sure  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  fullowed  in  the  train  of  the 
English  one,  but  it  was  of  a  very  different 
character,  being  narrow,  insufficient,  and 
oligarchical,  raising  the  price  of  freedom 
live-fold  over  this  country.  What  other 
measures  could  the  Ministers  point  to? 
Not  one.  And  yet  Ireland  had  grievances, 
even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
mitted that,  and  one  of  its  chief  grievanoet 
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at  present  was  an  Administration  which  had 
de^iFed  it.  They  had  made  great  pro- 
mises to  the  people  of  Ireland,  hut  they 
had  done  nothing  for  its  henefit.  That 
people  laboured  under  great  grievances— 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  them  ? 
To  allow  them  to  meet  peaceably  and  to 
petition  for  their  removal,  and  so  to  obtain 
the  confidence  even  of  their  most  disturbed 
districts.  He  exclaimed  against  the  injustice, 
he  abominated  the  calumny,  he  treated 
with  scorn  in  an  assembly  of  freemen  the 
assertion,  that  the  language  used  at  public 
meetings  in  Ireland  was  two  strong  and  bold. 
This  was  the  language  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  applied  to  Qie  petitions  of  the  people 
of  £ng^nd,  when  he  sought  to  gag  them 
with  the  Six  Acts.  This  was  the  language 
which  t3rnints  always  used  when  they 
wished  to  varnish  over  the  oppressions 
which  extracted  the  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  tormented  millions.  If  the  griev. 
ance  was  real,  the  terms  in  which  they  de- 
picted it  oould  not  be  too  bold — if  the  suf- 
fering which  it  caused  was  passed  endur. 
anoe,  the  terms  in  which  they  described  the 
manner  in  which  it  made  the  iron  to  pierce 
into  the  soul  could  not  be  too  violent.  He 
had  now  done  with  his  objections  to  the 
first  part  of  this  Bill ; — he  now  came  to 
the  second  part  of  it,  which  contained  two 
frightful  clauses.  One  of  them  instituted 
courts,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name. 
Ministers  had  been  pleased  to  call  Courts- 
martial.  Courts-martial  they  were  not; 
they  were,  as  he  had  styled  them,  revolu- 
tionary tribunals.  But  what  signified  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called,  when  the 
country  was  compelled  to  bear  the  frightful 
thing  ?  The  clause  appointing  them  anni- 
hilated the  Trial  by  Jury — drove  from  the 
bench  the  Judge  who  had  been  taught  by 
long  experience  to  distinguish  what  was 
evidence  from  what  was  not — turned  out 
of  the  box  those  whom  the  accused  might 
challenge,  even  if  their  countenances  dis- 
pleased him,  got  rid  of  the  forms  which 
were  established  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocence, and  of  those  sanctions  which  were 
instituted  to  prevent  even  guilt  from  being 
unjustly  convicted,  and  in  their  stead 
erected  a  new  tribunal  of  five  or  six  mili- 
tary officers  selected  at  the  arbitrary  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.  Such  men — ^he  spoke 
of  them  in  their  judicial  capacity  alone,  for 
hi  their  private  capacity  he  did  not  mean 
to  impeach  their  honour  and  integrity — 
such  men  had  not  either  the  education,  the 
habits,  the  patience,  or  the  assiduity  which 
were  required  of  Judges.    They  did  away 


with  that  which  waa  mara  nerad  AtA  tta 
Throne   itself;    for    whieh    Aeir    Kbig 
reigned,  their  Lordi  delibemted,  Adr  CSbhu 
mons  assembled.    All  this  waa  Amm  lihafe 
five  or  nz  officers  might  jmap  die  ,|biie* 
tions  of  the  Judges  of  the  land-^adlg^MU 
nihilate  the  protection  which:  Jmiei  ewe 
to  innocence,  and  attempt  to  imiaTtt  Ae 
mysteries  and  administer  the  provinoBi  it 
several  complicated  Acta   of   PtaVflmelitr 
He  had  never  yet  been  Mtiiffaiil  with  1k§ 
deciabn  of  any  Court-martial  he  had  wbb^ 
That  might  be  his  bod  taste ;  bathe  wddU 
even  go  further,  and  stated  that  ha  haft 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  deriiinn  cf 
military  men  when  actuig  upon  other  tnlau 
nals.    That  might  be  heA  taste  alaa;  but 
it  was  his  opinion,  and,  thofefete,  he  was 
bound  to  state  it     He  therefore,  wAai 
every  honest  Englishman  who  heard  hiA^ 
not  to  hand  over  the  people  of  Itdand  ta 
these  mongprel  pseado-inilitary   tribuuahh 
which    were  called    CourtsjnartiBl,   hot 
were  so  in  nothing  but  the  name.    What 
evidence    had  beoi    suboutted'  to    Ada 
consideration  to  justify  them  in  ^-^^M*-^ 
ing  these  revolutionaiy  trihmiala  ?    Ffail^ 
there  was  a  red  box ;  then,  to  make  the 
evidence  stronger,  there  were  tan  or  devck 
anonymous  letters;    and,  kst  of  iU,  la 
crown  the  climax,  ihere  was  a  Tolgn  U* 
lad.  Would  they,  upon  suchevidenoe,annihiU 
ate  the  Trial  by  Jury  }  This  Court-martial 
clause  was  accompanied  by  another,  whidi 
gave  the  most  unprecedented  indemm^  to 
every  military  man  who  acted  upon  it;  fiir 
if  he  was  guilty  of  outrage  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  he  could  only  be  punished  by 
Court-martial ;  and  if  he  left  tbe  army  be- 
fore the  Court-martial  was  summoned,  he 
could  not  be  punished  even  by  that.   As  ts 
putting  down  predial  a^tation,    he  had 
himself  suggested  a  clause  by  whish  it 
could  have  been  put  down  legally,  and  by 
which  your  constitutional  law  would  have 
been  made  stronger  than  it  was  at  pteaent 
But  that  clause  they  had  refused,  becauaeit 
came  from  him— firom  him  who  had  twice 
the  anxiety  which  they  had  to  put  down 
disturbance  and  outrage.    This  was  not  th^ 
way  Ireland  ought  to  be  treated,  to  hs 
merely  co-equal  in  name.    He  prayed  to 
his  God  that  when  repeal  came— ^nd  camt 
it  now  must,  they  could  never  stay  it,  they 
could  not  even  hope  to  do  so— >thatit  ra%lit 
come  through  peaceful  ageney,  and  aat 
through  oceans  of  blood.     If  ever  he  had 
doubted  before  of  its  sncoess,  that  Biflt— 
that  infamous  Bill — the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  received  by  thrTTonm    the 
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ner  in  wUch  its  opponents  had  been  treat* 
ed-x-the  personalities  they  had  been  sub- 
jected  to — the  yells  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Kildare  had  that  night  been 
greeted  with— yells  not  fit  for  any  assemUy 
where  decency  was  thought  of — all  these 
things  dissipated  his  doubts,  and  told  him 
of  its  complete  and  early  triumph.  Did 
they  think  those  yells  would  be  forgotten— 
did  they  suppose  their  echo  would  not  reach 
the  plains  of  his  injured  and  insulted 
country — that  they  would  not  be  whispered 
in  her  sreen  vallies,  and  heard  from  her 
lofty  hflls?  Oh!  they  would  be  heard  there 
— yes,  and  they  would  not  be  forgotten  too. 
The  youth  of  Ireland  w^ould  bound  with 
indignation ;  they  would  say,  we  are  eight 
millions,  and  you  treat  us  thus,  as  though 
we  were  no  more  to  your  country  than  the 
isle  of  Guernsey,  or  of  Jersey.  He  had 
been  all  his  life  opposed  to  a  certain  party 
in  that  House.  He  had  contended  with 
them  for  years.  He  would  not  contend 
with  them  again,  or  if  he  did,  it  should  not 
be  in  hostility.  He  appealed  to  them  now. 
They  had  a  deeper  interest  in  their  native 
land  than  in  that  of  party,  and  they  must 
feel  that  there  was  nothing  so  preju^cial — 
so  mischievous — so  distressmg,  as  those  bad 
passions  between  man  and  man.  The  rulers 
of  England  thought  that  they  might  oppress 
Ireland  because  her  people  were  divided 
among  themselves.  Separated  they  indeed 
were ;  but  let  them  once  become  united,  as 
he  trusted  they  would  soon  be,  and  they 
would  tell  those  who  talked  to  them  about 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  England, 
that  it  was  not  generosity  and  kindness 
which  they  wanted,  but  equality  and  jus- 
tice. They  would  say  to  the  Ministers  of 
England,  "  Govern  your  own  beautiful 
country  as  you  please — legislate  for  Britain 
wisely  and  well — but  we  Irishmen,  bearing 
allegiance  to  a  common  King,  and  living 
under  a  common  Constitution,  will  legislate 
for  ourselves."  Government  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  they  were  not  putting  down 
but  strengthening  the  cry  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  bv  these  coercive  measures :  that 
they  were  not  retarding  but  accelerating 
the  progress  of  Ireland  to  that  great  act  of 
justice  of  which  he  was  the  humble  advo- 
cate, and  that  they  were  adding  energy  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  by  refusing  to 
hear  them  when  calmly  and  dispassionately 
urged,  and  by  sneering  at  the  barbers  of 
Gahvay  and  the  uncouth  names  of  Irish 
parishes,  as  if  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
their  subjects  and  not  their  coequals.  He 
repeated,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 


not  8,000,000  at  present,  because  they  were 
divided;  but  they  would  be  8,000,000  when 
they  had  done  with  the  fears  of  some  and 
the  prejudices  of  others.  He  had  now  per- 
formed his  duty — he  stood  acquitted  to  his 
conscience  and  his  country-— he  had  opposed 
this  measure  throughout,  and  he  now  pro* 
tested  against  it  as  harsh,  oppressive,  un- 
called for,  unjust — as  establishing  an  in- 
famousprecedent  by  retaliating  crime  against 
crime — as  tyrannous — cruelly  and  vindic- 
tively tyrannous.  In  the  name  of  his 
country  he  asked  for  justice.  If  the  Bill 
were  passed,  in  Heaven's  name  let  no  man 
talk  again  of  the  Union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Where  was  the  Union  now?  In 
that  House  there  were  105  Members  from 
Ireland,  543  from  England  and  Scotland, 
many  of  the  latter  joining  in  sympathy 
with  the  Representatives  of  Ireland,  but 
overwhelmed  by  a  powerful  majority,  which 
did  not  scruple,  from  its  confidence  in 
Ministers,  to  perpetrate  upon  Ireland  a 
monstrous  injustice.  He  had  done>  he  re* 
peated,  his  duty  upon  this  occasion  to  hii 
country.  He  had  called  for  inquiry— -that 
inquiry  which  England  had  never  instituted 
before  she  inflicted  punishment  upon  Ire« 
land.  He  had  implored  the  House  for 
investigation ;  that  investigation  had  been 
hitherto  refused.  It  was  not  yet  too  late 
to  afford  it  to  the  demands  of  Ireland.  He 
therefore  once  more  entreated  the  Govern- 
ment to  pause  whilst  it  was  yet  upon  the 
threshold,  and  to  halt  in  its  career  whilst  it 
was  yet  time.  Give  us  inquiry,  and  all 
may  yet  be  well ;  but  refuse  us  inquiry, 
and  then  see  what  a  conciliatory  Govern- 
ment you  are. 

I.ord  Allhorp  said,  that  before  he  replied 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down,  he  must  take 
the  liberty  of  contnidicting  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tralee,  and 
of  assuring  the  hon.  Member,  that  as  far  as 
his  own  knowledge  went,  the  hon.  Member 
must  have  been  misinformed.  The  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  had  quoted  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Juries  at  the  late  assizes  as 
a  proof  that  measures  of  coercion  were  not 
require:!  in  Ireland.  Now,  he  would  ask 
that  hon.  Member,  whether  crime  had 
diminished  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of 
those  decisions  or  not  ?  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  amount  of  crime  continued  as 
great  as  ever,  and  that  day  after  day 
fresh  accounts  were  brought  to  Govern- 
ment of  outrages  committed  and  atrocities 
perpetrated.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  on  a  former  night,  as  a  pro(^  of  the 
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0ood  disposition  of  the  people  of  Waterfordy 
Qiat  500  of  the  peasantry  had  brought  in 
as  prisoners  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Lieonard. 
On  that  pointy  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  misinformed.  He 
had  himself  received  a  letter  from  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Waterford,  stating  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  had  come  in  with  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Leonard,  and  that  at  that 
funeral  the  accused  were  arrestetf  by  the 
police,  so  that  there  was  evidently  amongst 
them  a  want  of  that  horror  which  ought  to 
have  existed  at  such  an  atrocious  crime. 
He  would  also  remind  the  House,  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  had  been  asked  who  it  was 
that  the  accused  went  out  to  murder.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  exactly,  but  it  was 
either  Mr.  Leonard  or  some  one  of  four 
other  gentlemen,  whose  names  he  mentioned . 
He  dm  not  know  which  of  the  five  was  to 
be  murdered  on  that  occasion ;  he  merely 
knew  that  one  of  them  was  to  be  murdered 
— «  circumstance  which  proved  that  all  the 
five  were  marked  out  for  murder,  though 
he  could  not  tell  which  of  them  was  to 
sufier  first  This  proved  a  d^ree  of  atrocity 
in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Leonard  which  it  was 
difficult  to  have  anticipated,  and  almost  im- 
possihle  to  believe,  even  after  it  was  proved. 
He  now  came  to  the  speech  of  tluB  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  ;  and  here 
he  would  acknowledge,  that  before  that 
speech  there  had  been  much  of  irrelevant 
argument,  and  but  little  of  discussion  on 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  that  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stood  before 
the  House,  had  been  mitigated  in  much  of 
its  original  atrocity,  but  that  it  still  retain, 
ed  sufficient  atrocity  to  compel  him  to 
oppose  it  If  by  atrocity  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  meant  that  the  Bill  was 
now  as  effective  as  it  was  when  it  first 
came  into  the  House,  he  (Lord  A 1  thorp) 
fully  agreed  with  him ;  for  though  they 
had  altered  many  of  its  clauses,  he  denied 
that  the  Bill  was  now  less  effective  than 
it  was  originally.  ''  But,  then,"  said  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  ''  is  it  not 
disgraceful  that  you  should  permit  these 
alterations  to  be  made  ?"  Now,  what  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  have  said 
to  Ministers  if,  after  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  House,  they 
had  not  availed  themselves  of  them  to  re- 
move from  the  Bill  any  enactments  more 
violent  than  was  necessary  to  effect  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Bill?  He, 
however,  had  been  accustomed  to  this  species 
of  attack.  During  the  last  two  Sessions 
in  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  before 


the  House,  Minister!  bad  been  penefcoalfy 
taunted  for  the  alterationi  wbicn  thef  liai 
consented  to  make  in  it,  even  by  than  who 
had  proposed  the  altentiodi.  .  He  waa 
therefore  not  surprised  at  being  ^gdn  ex- 
posed to  this  species  of  attack,  thou^  he 
was  surprised  that  the  hon.  end  ^*^"miJ 
Gentleman  who  made  it  should  have  foL 
lowed  the  example  of  those  whom,  on  oilier 
occasions,  he  was  accustomed  to  despwe.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  tim 
attacked  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  hiie 
Secretary  for  Iieland,  now  that  he  was  not 
in  the  House  to  defcmd  hinuelf,  for  intn- 
ducing  personalities  into  the  debate.  Now, 
it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  exactly  the  nrt 
of  person  to  make  such  an  acciuation.  He 
(Lord  Althorp)  would  not  aay  mace,  leit 
he  should  fall  into  those  peraonalit&ee  whic^ 
he  was  so  anxious  on  all  occariona  to  avoU. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  then 
proceeded  to  divide  his  objectiona  to  the  VSH 
into  two  classes,  one  appljring  to  jaditical 
agitation,  and  the  other  to  the  pramal  itat- 
rages.  The  hon.  and  leaned  Gentlenaa 
said,  thattbatpart  of  theBill  whidi  applid 
to  political  meetings,  and  pieventedthe  ie» 
currenoe  of  those  meetings  which  diatnetei 
Ireland  to  her  very  centre^  waa  whoUj  un- 
necessary. He  muat  aay,  that  he  thongfa^ 
were  he  to  appeal  to  the  House,  and  to  aik 
which  part  of  the  Bill  was  the  moat  neoea- 
sary,  he  should  be  answered  that  it  waa  that 
part  which  went  to  put  down  that  political 
agitati(m  which  was  so  danaeroua  tu  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  l^e  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the  wateti  of 
liberty  required  agitation ;  but  if  they  did 
require  perpetual  agitation  -—  if  freedom 
could  not  exist  with  peace  and  order,  it  was 
not  the  freedom,  or  the  definiticm  of  the 
freedom,  which  he  had  been  taught  fion 
his  youth  upwards  to  love.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  liberty — one  cyf  iti  nMNt 
endearing  qualities  was,  that  it  pnmded  for 
the  peace  and  order  and  ha]qpinen  of  alL 
Liberty  was  not  that  state  in  which  one 
party  only  could  express  its  sentiments,  in 
which  men  who  voted  according  to  eon- 
science  in  their  legislative  capacity  weie  to 
be  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  best  inteierti 
of  their  country.  That  was  not  what  he 
called  liberty.  Again,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  asked  what  country  requir- 
ed agitation  so  much  as  Ireland.  lie  wooll 
rather  ask  what  country  required  quiet 
more  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  GentloBaa 
also  said,  that  Ireland  had  never  been  in* 
jured,  save  by  her  own  sons.    In  that  poA- 
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tion  he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned'  Gentleman';  -and  would  further 
add>  that  it  had  never  heen  more  grievouslj 
injured  by  her  own  sons  than  of  kte  years. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  also 
asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,.  "  Have  I 
in  these  late  discusdons  pointed  out  any- 
thing as  a  grievance  which  has  not  been 
admitted  to  be  such  by  the  general  accla- 
mation of  the  House?  Now,  there  was 
one  grievance,  which  formed  the  burthen 
of  aU  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
f^ech,  which  was  by  no  means  admitted 
by  the  general  acclamation  of  the  House  to 
be  a  grievance — ^he.  meant  the  existing 
union  of  the  two  countries.  But  even 
admitting  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen. 
tleman's  assertion  were  correct,  had  not 
every  Gentleman  who  had  taken  share  in 
the  late  debate,  had  not  the  Government 
itself,  admitted  that  the  grievance  of  Ire- 
land must  be  forthwith  remedied?  Agi- 
tation might  be  necessary  when  a  griev- 
ance was  not  admitted  to  be  such,  in  order 
to  call  public  attention  to  its  existence; 
but  was  that  the  case  at  present?  That 
House  had  admitted  the  existence  of  griev. 
ances  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  re. 
moving  them.  The  Grovemment  had  done 
the  same;  and  if  the  Government  did  not 
honestly  intend  to  remove  the  grievances 
of  Ireland,  it  would  be  unworthy  the  sup- 
port which  it  had  hitherto  received,  and 
which  he  trusted  it  would  continue  to 
meet,  from  a  Reformed  Parliament.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  asked, 
"  What  measures  have  the  Government 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland?" 
The  memory  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman must  be  very  short,  or  he  could  not 
have  said,  that  Ministers  had  done  nothing 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  after  the  appro- 
bation which  he  had  recently  given  to 
several  of  their  measures.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  well,  no  man 
better,  that  one  reason  why  more  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  had  not  been  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  Parliament  was  the  state  of 
public  business  for  the  last  two  Sessions. 
One  of  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  la- 
boured, and  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  often  complained  most 
grievously,  was  the  system  of  education 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  that  country. 
That  evil  Ministers  had  entirely  removed. 
On  a  former  night  he  (Lord  Althorp)  had 
alluded  to  the  Ministerial  Amendment  to 
the  Sub-letting  Act,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  then  said,  that  the 
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evils  of  the  old  Act  had  been  removed  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  had  been  previously 
promised,  or  than  he  had  ever  dared  to 
anticipate.  In  the  present  Session  too 
many  measures  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Grovemment  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  cordially  approved,  and  there, 
fore  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  ask :  *'  where  are 
your  healing  measures  for  my  country? 
These  were  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  against  the  first  part 
of  the  Bill.  He  rested  them  all  on  the 
necessity  of  agitation,  which  he  declared  to 
be  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland ;  and 
then,  priding  himself  on  his  gratuitous 
assumption  that  agitation  was  necessary, 
he  had  gone  on  to  contend  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  to  put  it 
down.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleiman 
had  likewise  said,  that  there  was  no  con- 
nexion between  .  political  agitation  and 
predial  outrage.  Certainly  he  (Lord  Al- 
thorp) did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
political  agitators  intended  to  produce  the 
pnedial  outrages,  but  this  he  did  mean  to 
say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  to 
be  agitated  and  irritated  upon  the  subject  of 
grievances,  or  alleged  grievances,  without 
being  excited  to  discontent,  and,  what  was 
worse,  to  acts  of  outrage  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  then  proceeded  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  and  had  con- 
tended that  it  annihilated  Trial  by  Jury. 
Now,  a  more  monstrous  exaggeration  than 
this,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  either 
to  conceive  or  utter.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  in  thinking  that 
it  was  a  great  misfortune  for  a  country  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  establiidied 
laws  and  of  tlie  Trial  by  Jury  ;  but  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  even  that  was  preferable  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  disorder 
and  outrage,  which  was  tantamount  to  the 
suspension  of  all  law.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
which  was  presented  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
noble  friend  of  his.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  the  measure  in  contemplation  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbance  would  be  |)erfect 
freedom  when  compared  with  the  lawless  des- 
potism at  present  existing  in  Ireland.  With 
respect,  to  the  assizes  held  at  Kilkenny,  the 
petitioners'  statement  was  in  exact  am. 
formity  with  that  which  he  had  just  made 
I  to  the  House.  They  stated  that  they 
j  deeply  deplored  the  necessity  which  existed 
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for  severe  meastireSy  and  that  they  had 
hop^  that  die  aaiiaes  lately  held  at  Kil- 
kenny, at  which  vast  numbers  of  audacioiu 
ofienders  were  sentenced  to  trani^xurtationy 
would  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
misguided  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
country;  Init  they  lamented  that  such 
had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case, 
ioid  that  the  system  of  tyrannical  and 
savage  oppression  still  continued  unabatedji 
and  was  directed  more  particularly  against 
the  poor  and  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  This,  then,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  eentlemen  of  that  county  in  which  the 
lesult  of  the  assizes  had  been  quoted  as  a 

I)roof  that  the  present  measure  was  no 
ongcr  necessary.  He  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  nim  to  trouble  the  House  longer — ^be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  it  was  impossible, 
after  the  long  debates  which  had  already 
taken  place,  to  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Barron  said,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation.  He  had  not  made  the 
statement  regarding  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Leonard,  as  mentioned  by  the  noble  IasAi 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  the  persona 
accused  of  the  murder  were  arrested  in  the 
presence  of  500  persons,  some  of  whom  had 
assisted  the  specud  constables. 

Colonel  Verner  begged  to  say  \htid 
cries  of  "  Questioti,"']  He  wished  as  the 
representative  of  an  Irish  county,  [_  *'  Ques^ 
iion*2'  Since  the  House  would  not  hear 
him,  he  would  merely  say,  that  Ministers 
had  declared  that  they  would  stand  or  fall 
by  tliat  Bill ;  and  as  it  had  been  so  much 
mutilated  in  passing  through  the  Commit- 
tee, he  thought  they  ought  to  resign. 

The  House  divided  on  tlie  Amendment 
— Noes  345 ;  Ayes  86 :  Majority  259. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

ENGLAND.  Hall,  B. 

Aglionbv,  Henry  A.       Handlcy,  B. 

Auwo<xl,  T.  Hawkins,  J.  H. 

Buyntun,  S.  A.  Ilumphery,  J. 
Blandford,  Marquess     Hutt,  W. 

Brothcrton,  J.  Ingilby,  Sir  VV.  B. 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  Lang  ton.  Colonel  G. 

Bulwer,  E.  L.  Molcswortli,  Sir  W, 

Clay,  W.  Palmer,  General 

Cobbelt,  W.  Parrott,  J. 

Ewart,  Wm.  Philips,  M. 

I'ailhfull,  G.  Richards,  J. 

Pancourt,  Major  Uoebuck,  J.  A. 

Peilden,J.  liomilly,  J. 

Fryer,  R.  lU)miny,  E. 

Gaskell,  D.  Scboleficld,  J. 

Grote,G.  Stormont,  Viscount 

Gully,  J.  Strutt,  E. 


Tennyson,  rt.  ^oq.  C    Ijfnda^  A.  H. 

Torrens,  Cdonel  MadanghliBt  Lb 

Turner,  W.  Haieiiaman,Mijbr  1f» 

TVnte,  C.  J.  K.  Martin,  J. 

Warburton,  H.  Nagfe,  Sir  IL 

Wigney,  J.  N.  O'Brien,  C. 

Wilks,  J.  (VCmmeU»  D. 
WilHams,  Colonel  G.     Ot)ottiidl,  M . 

scoTLAv  D.  0*Co&iielU  C» 

Gillon,  Wm.  D.  O'CoqmU,  J. 

Oswald,  R.  A.  (yCoinaU,  IC 

Oswald,  J.  O'Connor,  F. 

Wallace,  R.  O'Connor,  Doa 

TEELAKD.  O'Dwjer,  A.  C. 

Baldwin,  H.  OlUlflr,  W. 

Barron,  W.  Pi!ni1i,  L. 

Barry,  G.  S.  R<MShe,  W. 

Bellew,  R.  Roche,  0» 

Butler,  Hon.  P.  Rutlivm»  B»  8. 

Chaproao,  M.  L.  Ruthven,  £• 

Daly,  J.  Sheil,  R.  U 

Finn,  W.  F.  SulliTan.  B. 

Fitzgerald,  T.  Talbot,  J^ 

FitzsimoD,  C.  Vigort,  K.  A. 

Fitzsimon,  N.  Walker,  C.  A. 
Galwey,  J.  M.  TftLLsiM, 

Grattan,  J,  Home,  J. 

I^lor,  P.  Grattttif  H* 

■fc  ^> — ■  ^^ 
1  tin  eti  Vfft 

Bow6S,  J.  rreiiniy  r  • 

Coniish,  J.  Wood,  AMtMift.     ' 

Dobbin,  L. 

Borough  of  Staftord  IioiBififvrr.] 

Mr.  Ellice  moved  the  Order  of  ikm  Sagr 
for  the  third  reading  of  this  BUI;  miL  M 
the  Order  being  read,  nu>ved  duii  tlieBfll 
be  then  read  a  Uiird  time. 

The  Question  being  put, 

Mr.  WtfHH  said,  that  he  objected  to  tUi 
BilL  He  objected  to  it  in  tbe  fini  jplaoeb 
because  no  parliamentary  ground  haa  faMi 
laid  for  it,  that  it  rested  siiamhr  iman  the 
allegation  of  one  right  tion*  MeiraBr^  ud 
was  totally  contrary  to  all  precedent.  If  a 
sencral  measure  were  prcqpoaed,  mdedmil^ 
ing  all  witnesses  who  mi^t  me  etid  ~ 
of  corruption  in  which  they  had  heea 
gaged,  that  would  be  perfectly  r^guhri 
recognised  by  the  Statute  of  Gooiga  Stid. 
But  this  Bill  was  not  of  that  mturt^  i 
like  that  Bill  which  leave  wai  giveli 
bring  in.  That  was,  "  To  indeniufy 
sons  who  mav  give  evidence  befbce  Fi 
uient,  touching  bribery  in  the  ^iM^tkHi  of 
burgesses  to  servo  in  Parliament  §aat  dw 
lx)rouffh  of  StaifonL*'  This  Bill  indeud. 
ficd  all  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery  and  corruptbn  at  Staffiird,  whothif 
they  gave  evidence  or  not ;  an 
for  confining  the  protection  Mb 
mitfht  give  evidence,  having  hei 
in  Committee.     Furthery  -  dtlWRl^  ^MA  of 
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the  Resolutions  passed  at  the  banning  of 
the  Session  said^  "that  this  House  will 
proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  aU 
persons  who  may  have  been  returned  to 
this  House,  or  have  endeavoured  to   be 
returned,  by  bribery,"  yet  in  the  very  first 
case  which  came  before  it,  that  Resolution 
was  rescinded.     It  was  said,  that  this  was 
a  Bill  to  punish  bribery,   but  on  what 
grounds  could  that  be  said  ?     It  was  well 
to  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  that 
question,  for,  probably,  the  House  of  Lords, 
iis  in  former  cases,   would  send  down  a 
message  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  passed.     The  only  answer  the 
House  would  be  able  to  give  would  be 
"the  allegation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry/     There  was  no  other  ground. 
The  House  had  yet  to  discover  whether 
bribery  existed ;  which  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained before  passing  an  Act  to  punish  it. 
Was  that  cqurse  likely  to  check  bribery  ? 
He  doubted  h.     He  was  convinced  that 
the  severe  punishment  of  the  offending  in- 
dividual  was  more  likely  to  check  this  of. 
fence  than  the  disfranchisement  of   the 
borough.    What  he  should  desire  would 
be,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons,  such 
as  might  be  necessary  to  prove  bribery, 
should  be  indemnified  by   this   Act;  and 
that  all  others  should  remain  liable  to  the 
jienalties  of  that  oiTence.     Instead  of  this, 
the  Act  included  every  person  who  might 
have  thus  offended.  He  threw  no  suspicions 
upon  his  right  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Ellice)  as 
an  individual :  but  he  was  latelv  in  office — 
closely  connected  with  Government — and 
likely  to  be  in  office  again.     Was  it  fit  that 
the  House  should  agree  at  once,  without 
any  explanation  whatever,  but  simply  upon 
the  allegation  of  one  individual — and  that 
individual  connected  with  the  Government 
—to  a  measure  of  this  kind  ?     On  consti. 
tutional  grounds,  he  considered  this  a  mea- 
sure of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed 
upon  the  allegation  of  a  single  hon.  Mem- 
1)er.     It  had,  indeed,  been  stated  that  the 
borough  of  Stafford  was  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan^  in  his  lifetime,  had  told 
many  amusing  stories  about   it.     He  re- 
membered hearing  some  of  those  entertain- 
ing tales.     Mr.  Sheridan  told  them  by  way 
of  amusement,  and  fiction  was  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  fact,  in  order  to  give  embellish- 
ment to  the  story.     But  surely  the  table- 
talk  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  an  authority 
for  passhig  an  Act  of  Parliament!     If  the 
Housi*  of  Lords  were  to  r<»quire  any  state- 
ment Ix^sides  the  allegations  of  liis  right 
hon.  friend,  to  sustain  this  Bill,  it  would 


not  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  inform  their 
Lordships    that    Mr.   Sheridan    had   ako 
told  many  amusing  stories  about  the  cor. 
ruption  of  Stafibid.     He  did  not  contend 
that  that  constituency  was  not  corrupt,  but 
that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  evidence    of  that    corruption,    and 
which  might  go  down  to  posterity  as  a 
justification  of  their  proceedings.     Suppos- 
ing the  Bill  to  pass  that  House>— whether 
it  passed  the  other  or  not — it  would  consti- 
tute a  precedent  for  future  proceedings. 
Future  j\Iinisters  might  not  be  scrupulous 
in  adopting  it,  and  might  say — "  Why  this 
House  did,  on  such  an  occasion,  legislate 
simply  upon  the  representations  of  an  in. 
dividual,  without  any  proof  being  required." 
If  there  were  ground  to  pass  this  Bill  as  a 
special  measure,  there  was  infinitely  greater 
fip^und  to  pass  it  as  a  general  measure. 
There  could  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  not 
to  all  other  boroughs.     If  they  indemnified 
the  electors  ofthe  borough  of  Stafford^  where 
it  was  said  corruption  universally  prevailed, 
how  could  they,  in  any  instance,  when  a 
case  of  bribery  was  reported  to  the  House, 
pass  the  ordinary  resolution,  directing  the 
Attorney  General  to  prosecute  ?      In  the 
Report  of  the  Election  Committee  for  the 
borough  of  Newry,  now  before  the  House, 
one  individual  appeared,  on  evidence,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  bribery  several  times.     If  he 
were  prosecuted,  might  he  not  say — "  is  it 
not  extremely  hard  that  I  should  be  put  in 
a  worse  situation  than  the  electors  of  Staf- 
ford }     Why  is  all  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  to  be  raised  against  me,  because  I  prac- 
tised corruption  in  the  borough  of  Newry, 
and  not  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  ?"     In 
Stafford,  it  was  stated,  that  one  person  had 
bribed  ,524  electors  out  of  526 ;  and  a  per- 
son who  had  carried  on  corruption  by  whole- 
sale ought  not  to  be  indemnified  against 
the  consequences,  except  in  case  of  an  abso- 
lute and  over-ruling  necessity.     Was  this 
such  a  case?     It  had  not  been  proved. 
The  indemniBcation  was — "  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  who  may  be,  or  have  been, 
or  may  have  been,  implicated  or  engaged  in 
such  alleged  bribery  and  corruption  at  or 
connected  with  anv  election  ;"  so  that  the 
indemnity  was  not  confined  to  the  present 
election.     Two  years  had  not  elapsed  since 
the  election  of  1831.     And  why  were  they 
to  throw  a  shield  over  persons  who  might 
have  been   guilty    of  bribery  in    1831  ? 
They  could  not  give  evidence  liefore  the 
C'onnnittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
that  election.     The  Committee  appointed 
2T2 
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for  the  l6th  of  Aprils  was  to  tiy  the  merits 
of  the  last  cleclioii^  and  not  that  of  any 
former  year.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  this 
extensive  indemnity  ?  Heretofore,  the  in. 
deninity  had  always  heen  limited  to  the 
election  which  was  to  come  under  consider- 
ation. But  the  words  of  the  Act  were 
more  extensive  still.  Not  only  were  all 
persons  implicated  in  any  such  hrihery,  who 
might  he  examined  hefore  the  Committee, 
to  he  indemnified,  but  all  who  misht  be 
required  to  give  evidence,  were  also  in- 
cluded. The  words  were,  '*  all  persons, 
&C.  who  may  have  been  implicated,  &c., 
*  or '  who  may  be  required  to  give  evidence, 
&c. ;"  and  that  "  or"  must  be  maintained, 
it  seemed,  although  such  persons  might 
not,  in  fact,  be  required  to  give  evidence. 
By  passing  this  law,  they  would  erant,  for 
all  past  bribery  in  the  Ixnrough  of  Stafford, 
a  free  pardon,  without  knowing  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  pass  any  other  mea- 
sure to  correct  it.  He  should  wish  to  move 
an  Amendment,  though  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  should  obtain  a  seconder  for  it.  It 
was,  however,  that  the  word  '*  or "  be 
omitted,  and  the  word  "  and  "  inserted  in 
its  stead.  If  the  House  should  not  ame 
to  that,  he  should  move,  that  the  BiU  be  intL 
tuled,  not  *'  A  Bill  to  indemnify  persons,"  but 
*'  A  bill  to  indemnify  '  all  and  every  '  per- 
son and  persons  who  may  have  been  guilty 
of  bribery  at  any  election  in  the  borough  of 
Staftbrd." 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  that  this  BiU,  which  had 
been  described  to  be  so  very  extraordinary 
a  one,  differed  only  from  all  others  of  a  like 
kind  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the 
House  of  Lordsj  to  this  extent;  that 
whereas  this  Bill  indemnified  all  persons 
connected  with  the  transactions  to  which  it 
referred  in  other  Bills  there  had  been  an 
exception  made  in  respect  of  those  who  had 
been  candidates  at  the  elections  referred  to, 
and  of  those  who  hod  not  been  called  upon 
t«  give  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
The  House,  however,  agreed  to  introduce 
a  proviso  that  this  Bill  should  not  exempt 
any  candidate  at  the  last  election  from  any 
disqualification  from  sitting  in  this  Parlia. 
ment,  to  which  he  would,  or  might  other- 
wise have  been  liable.  He  had,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  stated  to  the  House  the 
reason  why  this  Bill  was  introduced  with- 
out a  Committee  being  appointed.  It  was 
declared  by  two  persons,  who  actually  paid 
the  money,  that  524  electors  out  of  526, 
were  guilty  of  bribery  ;  and  that  if  an  in- 
demnity were  given  to  those  persons,  they 
would  prove  the  facts  before  a  Committee. 


That  being  so  stated*  it  wu  his- duty  tp 
peat  the  statement  to  the  House;'  aiid«Jf 
possible,  to  procure  xcdxeii'  to  tlie  paUi(^ 
for  such  an  enormous  grieranoe  as  uiIm^ 
to  that  extent  existing  in  lliis  fKhnwiy, 
At  the  same  time,  he  6ould  not  allow  tbe 
right  hon.  Grentleman  to  dedaie^  that  t&e 
Bui  was  soldy  fbundedupon  hisallegatiow  of 
corruption.  It  was  mainly  founded  upon 
the  petition,  complaining  of  oomiptum  in 
that  borough.  That  petition  liad  lieeo  anit 
to  a  Committee,  whidi  could  not  do  joadaB 
to  the  partieff,  unless  an  indenmi^  woe 
given  to  the  witnesws.  Tbe  ri^thoq. 
&entleman  proposed,  tihai  the  ComndtteB 
should  proceied  with  the  ^ezaminaftion  of 
witnesses;  and  when  it  had  gone  to  an  flx» 
tent  to  justify  the  inference  of  gpneni  eoiw 
ruption  prevailing  in  the  borou^it  dien  4e 
House  should  ^nt  an  indemnity  to  aoA 
witnesses  as  it  mifbt  be  neccwaiy  to 
examine.  He  was  iSiaid,  if  tlua  WH  weaa 
not  granted  in  the  fixat  inatante^  the  Cbn- 
mittee  would  never  "proceed  widi  the  m- 
duiry  sufficiently  fur,  to  lay  a  fbundatian 
for  such  a  BilL  The  Hcfoae  vd^t  r^ 
upon  it,  that  if  the  Bill,  with  or  wiflMHt 
the  Amendment  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed,  were  not  paaaedj  thtfa 
would  be  an  end  to  the  inquiry.  Witlioiit 
this  Bill  not  even  the  prdinunair  atn 
could  be  taken  ;  and  the  case,  notwithatnd- 
ing  the  notorious  existence  of  gross  hd- 
bery,  must  terminate.  With  regsrd  to  the 
Amendment,  he  begged  to  say,  mat  by  in- 
troducing the  word ''  or"  instead  of  **  andt* 
he  was  of  opinion  it  would  have  the  eBJBCt 
of  conciliating  the  parties  who  oppbaed  this 
Bill.  He  was  of  opuion  that  the  wmd 
'and"  might  have  been  substituted;  bat 
the  objection  to,  it  was  this — that  if  th^ 
put  that  word  into  the  Bill,  thoae  would 
be  indemnified,  who  were,  byfiur,thematert 
criminals — who  must  be  exanunM— and 
the  people,  whose  evidence  might  not  be 
required,  might  be  prosecuted  by  out  laai 
actions.  He  knew,  as  well  aa  hia  lUit 
hon.  friend,  that  no  evidence  given  booR 
the  Committee  could  be  used  aa  a  ground 
of  action  in  the  courts  of  law ;  hut  he 
knew,  also,  that  certain  information  mijriit 
grow  out  of  it,  and  other  peraona  mi^tlK 
there  prosecuted.  The  fint  question  to  He 
ascertained  was,  whether  they  could  pmndi 
those  persons  who  had  committed  bnboy; 
and  if  they  could  not,then  to  connderwhetliBr 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  their  eTidBnoi- 
The  power  of  the  House  was  quite  uB- 
cient  to  compel  their  evidence,  should  they 
be  inclined  to  refuse  to  give  it  But  hediiilnirt 
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apprehend  a  case  of  refusal.  If  tbe  Bill 
were  not  agreed  to^  the  borough  of  Stafibrd 
might  go  on  selling  its  votes^  and  it,  and 
other  boroughs,  bj  similar  practices,  might 
send  Members  to  that  House,  as  if  no  Reform 
of  Parliament  had  ever  taken  place.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  complained  that  the 
Bill  went  beyond  the  last  election.  The 
reason  of  that  was,  that  the  very  persons 
who  paid  the  money  at  former  elections, 
were  those  who  did  the  same  at  the  last 
election.  It  was  useless  to  say,  that  the 
whole  foundation  of  this  Bill  was  the  alle- 
gation of  the  member  for  Coventry.  It 
was  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  corrup- 
tion existed  in  the  borough;  it  was  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  In  1 826 — 
and  for  this  assertion  he  had  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  aeents  engaged  on  that  occa- 
sion — one  candidate  expended  6,000/L  or 
7,000/.,  and  the  other  14,000/.  or  15,000/. 
The  one  who  paid  the  larger  sum  was,  of 
course,  returned.  The  same  course  was 
taken  in  that  case,  as  in  this.  Some  of  the 
parties  seceded ;  an  inquiry  was  instituted  ; 
and  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  election  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  agent  to  suppress  the  evidence.  With- 
out, Uierefore,  some  extraordinary  measures 
being  adopted,  this  flagrant  instance  of  ^oss 
corruption  never  could  be  inquired  into  or 
connected.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  thought 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  obtain  such  an 
object,  then  he  did  well  to  oppose  the  Bill  ; 
but  if  he  thought  it  desirable  to  remedy 
these  gross  abuses,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence  in  future,  and  he  still  refused  to 
send  up  this  measure  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  those  ends  might  be  ac- 
complished, at  least  his  right  hon.  friend 
ought  to  point  out  by  what  other  means 
such  abuses  might  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Shaw  contended  that  the  Bill 
would  defeat  its  own  object,  for  a  Member 
who  had  got  in  by  bribery,  might  indem- 
nify  himself  by  giving  evidence  against 
those  whom  he  had  corrupted.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Bill  was  well  calculated  to 
protect  the  most  guilty  parties.  It  was 
holding  out  a  premium  for  bribery,  and  it 
was  enabling  the  Member,  whose  seat  was 
challenged,  to  say,  if  you  unseat  me,  I  will 
disfranchise  your  borough  ? 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  the  allegation  of 
524  voters  having  been  bribed  out  of  52f), 
had  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  county. 
He  could,  however,  assure  the  House,  that 
the  case  was  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
evidence  on  which  it  rested  was  altogether 
exparic,  the  assertions  could  not  be  proved. 
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but  they  had  done  the  usual  work  of 
calumny  in  injuring  the  unfortunate.  He 
called  Stafford  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  a 
part  of  its  constituency  was  corrupt,  and 
their  conduct  affected  a  great  number  of 
respectable  and  wealthy  people.  The  par- 
ties to  be  indemnified  did  not  deserve  it ; 
and  if  the  Bill  were  not  hurried  through 
the  House,  petitions  from  the  borough 
would  be  sent  to  the  House  against  it. 

Mr.  Chetfvynd  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  agree  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  his  constituents  to  any  inquiry,  and  he 
desired  to  have  an  investigation  into  the 
allegations  made  against  the  borough  of 
Stafford. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  C.  tV.  Wynn  moved,  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  preamble  that  the  Bill  was 
founded  upon  the  allegations  of  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Ellice,  that  bribery  existed  in 
the  borough  of  Stafford. 

Mr.  EUicc  was  sorry  that  such  a  course 
should  be  followed  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
which  would  compel  him  to  follow  a  simi- 
lar course  on  all  Bills  brought  in  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.  The  proposition  was 
plainly  intended  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wynn  withdrew  his  Amendment, 
though  he  affirmed  that  the  House  was 
passing  the  Bill  in  a  most  inconvenient 
manner,  which  would  cover  the  House  with 
disgrace. 

A  verbal  Amendment  in  the  preamble 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Bill  was 
passed. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Saturday,  March  30,  1833. 

MivuTKS.]  Bills.  Brought  up  from  the  Commons : — Sup* 
prcirioa  of  Disturtmnccs  (Ireland)  with  Amendments ;  and 
Staftbrd  Indemnity. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  April  1,  1833. 

MnftJTKS.]  Paper  ordered.  On  tbe  Motion  of  Earl  Fitz*- 
WIU.IAM,  an  Account  of  the  Average  price  of  Wheat  as 
fixed  under  the  9th  of  George  4th,  cap.  60,  flrom  11th 
February,  1830,  to  the  latest  period. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marquess  of  Lansdown,  flrom 
Selkirk,  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  FactoriGS.->By  Earl 
Grby,  tmm  Kilnahue,  for  a  Clause  in  the  Grand  Jury 
Bill,  for  the  more  equal  applotting  of  Church  Cess.— By 
Lord  Tktnham,  fh>m  the  Barony  of  Gallen,  for  Vote  by 
Ballot;  and  flrom  Shreeii,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. — By 
the  Earl  of  Rosebbry,  from  Kilchrcnan  and  Dclavich,  to 
secure  to  the  People  of  Scotland  their  just  Rights  in  the 
choice  of  their  Ministers. — By  the  Maniuess  of  La.vsdown, 
fhnn  a  Congregation  at  Nottingham ;  and  by  Earl  Grby, 
flrom  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland, — ^for  a  Removal 
of  the  Disabilities  affecting  the  Dissenters. — By  the  Duke 
ofGoBPOif,  the  MarqueM  of  Stafporp,  and  tbefibhop 


1991  Church  Pairouagt—        {LORDS} 


rwofci.^ 


oTLiHroui,  fnm  wvml  ri<«,'4ii  th*  BMa  Otatn- 

IIDFC  at  Did  SBbbulh By  Uh  Msq»  ot  I.*IHDOin>> 

by  Eul  Gmn,  tr  Oa  Eul  cf  Uuauwi,  u)  by  Lord 
SuFiiiLD,  roiilKAtaaUliiiaaf  Stnarf.-«rthaNin|uqi 
otWETHinsTu,  mm  St.  Bt1dlr^  Lmkoi,  igilRitUii: 
^■iimiil  Tiiri — ByUMKnlof  Lihikice,  ftnn  Lina- 
icH,  ^xiaa  tlw  Duty  an  Snap.— Bf  the  HaniiMI  tt 
STurois,  bcm  ■  Numbn  oT  Finn,  ror  >  Rtmonl  of 

Church  P-iTKON AGE  (Walib).]  The 
Marquess  of  Westminster  preacnted  a  Pe- 
titioa  from  Welchmen  resident  ia  London, 
for  the  removal  of  tlic  abuses  in  the  Church 
Eatablishment  of  Wales.  He  considered 
that  those  who  wished  for  the  removal  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Establishment  were  its 
best  friends.  The  present  petitioners  par- 
ticularly desired,  that  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  resident  in  Wales  should  under- 
stand the  Welch  language.  They  also 
hoped  that  all  Magistrates  and  Judges, 
who  had  to  administer  the  law,  would  be 
compelled  to  obtain  the  same  knowledge; 
sind  they  therefore  prayed,  to  attain  this 
end,  that  a  professorship  of  the  Welch 
language  might  be  instituted  in  each  uni- 
versity. While  ho  was  on  the  subject,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  he 
thought  the  attack  which  a  light  reverend 
Prelate  had,  on  a  former  evening,  made 
on  the  author  of  a  work  relative  to  the 
cftuses  of  dissent  in  Wales  had  been  most 
ably  answered.  He  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  reverend  Prelate  had  read  the 
letter  which,  on  this  subject,  had  been 
addressed  to  one  of  the  morning  papers. 

Lord  WynfoTd  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  noble  Marquess  could  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  Mr,  Johnes's 
letter.  A  grosser  breach  of  privilege  than 
the  publication  of  that  letter  had  never 
been  committed ;  for  the  writer  of  it  avowed 
thiit  he  had  been  present  at  the  debate, 
that  he  had  heard  certain  expressions  used 
in  it,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  make 
such  and  such  comments  upon  it.  He 
was  certain  that  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
have  looked  at  all  carefully  at  that  letter; 
for  if  he  had,  he  never  would  have  said 
one  word  in  commendation  of  a  man  who 
had  so  grossly  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

The  Marquess  of  Wes/mins/er  said,  the 
attack  was  made  on  Mr.  Johnes,  where  he 
could  not  defend  himself,  and  he  might 
think  himself  jus  tilled  in  what  he  had  done. 

Lord  Kittg  regretted  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  rev.  Prelates  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  debate  on  this  subject 
on  Friday  last  \  for  if  that  rev.  Prelate  had 
iMen  prewDt,  be  should  have  gireu  the 


sDccf  or  mp 
Id  oqly  pnoBn 
tben  pradMi4 


r%ht  rev.  Prelate  an  opporLvnity  of  re- 
Iractii^  certain  sentiments  which  be  ha(I 
then  expressed.  The  rev.  P(elate  had 
chafed  the  iRttei'  of  a  book  which  he 
(Lord  Kipg)  had  quoted  witit  having  given 
drcul^tioa  to  the  grossest  frtl^haods,  and 
he  wu  prepaied  to  show  that  thitt  cha^ 
was  a  matter  flf  puce  invention. 

The  Q\ilMat  BHckinghatn  was  suiptised 
Uiat  the  noble  Lr>r(I^lion]tlhave  used  such 
language  leepectiog  a  right  tct*  PnUt*  \m 
his  absence)  he  might  at  least  b«T« 
waited  liU  the  tight  lew.  Pralattt  nw  jm- 
sent.  He  would  retort  upiHi  tha  nobla  uM 
in  his  presence,  that  which  the  ubla  l4ii 
had  said  of  the  ret.  Prelate  m  hia  afaeeao*. 

Lord  King  was  now  lead^  mlh  thahaak 
in  his  hand  to  prove  the  lacawacfiM  af 
the  right  lev.  Ptdata'a  aHaKioa.  Ba 
would  give  notice  that  to-aiorrDV  aiflt 
he  would  show  how  incorteot  tba  atata- 
ment  of  the  rav.  Prelate  was. 

The  Bishop  of  Brittol  said,  tl^at  |>b 
noble  Baron  bad  cot  stated  the  riimw 
stances  of  this  case  iaiAj.  lie  right  lar. 
Prelate  had  stated  that  the  book  in  cap- 
tion contained  many  inatatio 
blsehood,  but  that  he  would  o 
two  instances  of  it.  Ha  t 
them,  and  said :  "Jb  kmo  <itaBv'  «api»' 
He  was  quite  sure  that  hit  rev,  Qrgqier 
would  to-morrow  substantiate  the  cqrnd- 
iiess  of  what  he  had  said  on  Friday.  |t 
was  harsh  in  the  extreme  for  the  aohle 
Lord  to  attack  in  so  violent  a  manut  a 
right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had  enjoved  wlbl* 
life  long  the  highest  chaiactet  for  proU^ 
and  integrity.  The  ii,obIe  Bgroa  waa  ia 
the  habit  of  bringing  forward  chargca  of 
this  description.  It  was  of  no  nie  la 
overtutn  the  noble  Baron's  Btatemeats. 
The  noble  Biron  fell,  indeed,  to  the 
ground,  but  theu  he  rose  from  each.  faU 
with  renovated  ttrengUi.  The  noble  Baioa 
reminded  him  of  an  old  oficer  who  niid 
to  be  elected  annually  in  ona  of  gar 
universities  to  bring  the  aioat  ridicaloai 
charges  against  men  of  high  chancier. 
This  officer  was  styled  ttrrmJSiia.  He 
wished  the  noble  Baron  would  be  acaad^ 
date  for  that  office  in  that  HooM,  wmi 
then  all  their  Lordships  misbt  profit  fitn 
his  mode  of  performing  its  duties. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Church  Reforh  (Irblawo).]    Ite 

Bishop  of  Bristol  presented  a  petitioa  fima 
the  clergy  of  hia  diocesa  agauiat  tbe  nv 
posed -plan  for  reftrnnioplht  ChAnrf 
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Ireland.  Tliat  plan  was  subversive  of  the 
rights  o(  property  and  of  the  rig^hts  of  the 
Church,  and  equally  destnictive  to  the 
best  interests  of  Gofemment  and  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  religion. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon,  wondered  how 
any  man  could  doubt  that  the  Bill 
for  accomplishing  the  spoliation  of  the 
Irish  Church,  which  had  been  introduced 
elsewhere,  was  a  tax-^bill.  No  man  who 
had  read  the  Bill  half  through  could  have 
a  doubt  upon  the  point.  With  regard  to 
the  measure  itself,  he  hoped  that  the  last 
act  of  his  life  might  be  passed  in  opposing 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  It  was 
adverse  to  every  established  principle  of 
Government.  He  had  never  seen  any 
Bill  so  full  of  spoliation  as  this  was.  As 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  should  be  guilty 
of  a  base  dereliction  of  all  his  former 
principles  tf  he  did  not  at  once  avow  that 
he  would  rather  perish  in  the  House  than 
give  his  assent  to  so  abominable  and  in- 
famous a  measure. 

OnsERTANCEOFTnESABUATn.]  Lord 
WhamcliffCf  in  presenting  a  petition  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabath,  said 
that  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
measure  which  had  been  introduced  upon 
this  subject  in  another  place,  and  whicn  it 
was  quite  impossible  ever  to  make  palat- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Bishop  of  London  presented  peti- 
tions from  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride,  and 
of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  for  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  presenting 
these  petitions  he  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  measure  which  had  been 
introduced  elsewhere,  except  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  He  thought, 
however,  that  such  tradesmen  as  wished 
for  the  cessation  of  business  on  Sunday, 
not  merely  from  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
but  also  from  the  desire  to  obtain  a  little 
temporary  ease,  were  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Lordships.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Baron,  that  in  legislating 
upon  such  subjects  it  was  better  not  to  go 
too  far ;  and  if  this  measure  did  go  too 
far,  he  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  something  on 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

Lord  Ellenborough  recommended  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  or  some  other  right  rev. 
Prelate,  to  introduce  a  rational  measure 
upon  this  subject ;  for  the  measure  which 

bad    been  introduced    into    the   other 


House  would,  he  was  certain,  disappoint 
all  the  objects  which  the  right  rev.  Bench 
had  at  heart  at  present.  The  only  means 
of  accomplishing  their  object  was  by  in- 
trodoGing  immediately  a  more  rational 
measure. 

SUPPRESSIOK       OP        DiSTlTRRANCES, 

(Ireland).]  On  the  Motion  of  Earl 
GVcjf,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for 
summoning  the  House  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Commons,  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  local  disturbances 
and  dangerous  associations  in  Ireland." 

Earl  Grey  rose  and  proposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  clause — (the  words 
printed  in  italics  being  the  amendments  of 
the  Commons) : — 

''And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  person 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  any  offence 
committed  within  any  district  proclaimed 
as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  3rd.  intituled  *  An  Act  to  prevent 
tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies,  and  for 
the  more  effectual  punishment  of  persons 
guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  illegal  combina- 
tion, and  of  administering  and  taking 
unlawful  oathi,'  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  passed  in  the  50th  year 
of  the  same  reign,  intituled  '  An  Act  for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  the  ad- 
ministerine  and  taking  of  unlawful  oaths 
in  Ireland,  and  for  the  protection  of  Ma- 
gistrates and  witnesses  in  criminal  cases ;' 
or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  a  certain 
other  Act,  passed  in  the  1st  and  2nd  years 
of  llie  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  in- 
tituled 'An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  1.5th 
and  16th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  3rd.  intituled  an  Act  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  tumultuous  risings  of  per- 
sons within  this  kingdom,  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned ;'  or  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the 
15th  and  16th  years  of  King  George  3rd. 
therein  referred  to ;  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  certain  other  Act  passed  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  intituled  *An  Act  to 
restrain  for  five  years,  in  certain  cases, 
party  processions  in  Ireland ;'  or  contrary 
to  the  provision  of  any  Act  or  Acts  to  con- 
tinue the  said"  Acts  or  any  of  them,  and 
also  every  person  charged  with  any  offence 
contrsiry  to  the  prorisions  of  this  Act,  ex^ 
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cept  any  offence  credited  by  this  Act,  and 
directed  to  be  tri^  and  prosecuted  ac* 
cording  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
shall  and  may  be  tried  by  and  before  a 
Court-martial  to  be  appointed  as  a^foresaid, 
and  whether  the  offence  so  charged  shall 
or  shall  not  have  been  committed  before 
the  issuing  of  any  proclamation  under  this 
Act:  provided  always,  that  in  case  the 
Lord-lieutenant  should  direct  that  any 
person  charged  with  any  offence  contrary 
to  any  of  the  Acts  aforesaid,  which  by  law 
now  is  or  may  be  punishable  with  death, 
shall  be  tried  before  any  Court-martial 
.appointed  under  this  Act,  such  Court,  in 
case  of  conviction,  shall,  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  sentence  such  convict 
to  transportation  for  life,  or  for  any  period 
not  less  than  seven  years :  and  provided 
also,  that  such  Courts  shall  in  no  case 
impose  the  penalty  of  whipping  on  any 
person  convicted  by  or  before  such  Courts : 
provided  always^  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  such  Court-martial  to  con^ 
tnct  or  try  any  person  for  any  offence 
whatsoever  committed  at  any  time  before 
the  parsing  of  this  Act :  provided  abo, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed^ 
or  taken  to  give  such  Court-martial  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  try  any  person  or 
persons  charged  or  to  be  charged  with  the 
printing,  publishing,  or  circulating  of  any 
libel,  or  with  any  combination  or  con- 
federacy contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Statute  of  the  21th  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  George  3rd,  or  with 
any  prevention  or  obstruction  of  any  per- 
son, or  any  act  to  defraud  any  person  in 
the  assertion  or  enforcement  of  any  civil 
right  or  claim  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  kLst-mentioned  Statute,  unless 
such  combination  or  prevention,  obstruction 
,or  act,  shall  be  accompanied  by  force  or 
by  threats;  but  that  all  such  offences, 
unaccompanied  by  force  or  threat  as  afore- 
said, shall  remain  triable  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law" 
The  Noble  Earl  said,  that  the  Amendment 
jn  the  clause  was  to  the  effect  that  offences 
of  a  political  nature  should  not  be  tried  by 
a  Court-martial,  but  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  if  the 
Amendments  were  to  be  made  on  the 
grounds  stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  they 
were  not  sufficient.  The  original  enact- 
ments stood  upon  the  ground  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Jurors 
bad  been  intimidated|  and  that  substantial 
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justice  could  not  be  obtsined  Moocding  to 
the  usual  course  of  the  ooaaon  fanv*  aai 
that  being  so,  it  was  without  any  TiohaioB 
of  the  liberty  of  the  iub)eet,  enactod  that 
such  ofiences  aa  those  to  which  this  BQlft- 
ferred  should  be  tried  by  Coorto^nwitiaL 
The  noble  Earl  could  only  hsfe  boen  r^^ 
before  upon  the  suppoaition  that  justice  was 
not  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland  acoovding  to 
the  course  of  the  cominon  law.  If  that  wan 
still  the  case,  why  alter  the  firofiahms  af 
the  Bill  ?  The  provisions  of  this  Bill,  as 
they  orisinaUy  stood,  were  most  stripgant 
When  the  BilU  of  which  this  was  id  part 
an  imitation,  passed  in  18299  ^^  degioa 
of  political  agitation  in  Irdaiid  was  saoat 
violent ;  it  was  much  greater  than  at  |iio- 
sent.  The  election  for  Clare  had  Jnat 
brought  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  there  was  a  aort  of  milkary 
organization  among  the  people  oflmland 
they  were  not  riotous — ^they  paid  an  in* 
suiting  obedience  to  the  law— theie  was 
throughout  the  country  a  latent  rebellion 
that  might  be  called  into  active  egertian 
by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Association;  yet  the  OorernineBt 
of  that  day  did  not  introduce  such  enael- 
ments  as  were  to  be  found  in  thb  BilL  If 
the  noble  Earl  was  prepared  to  ahow  Oat 
the  condition  of  Ireland  waa  improved,  he 
should  be  most  ready  to  accede  to  the 
Amendments  now  proposed,  bat  as  ths 
noble  Earl  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind — 
as  he  had  given  no  explanation  that  coaM 
lead  him  to  draw  such  an  inferenc»»4ia 
should  with  the  greatest  reluctance  be 
compelled  to  refrain  from  giving  hb  snp* 
port  to  Amendments,  which,  if  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  was  not  alteied, 
appeared  to  have  been  somewhat  irra- 
tionally introduced  into  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
discussing  one  of  the  most  important 
stitutional  questions  that  be  had  ever 
introduced  in  Parliament  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House. 
It  involved  the  principle  that  what  neces- 
sity compelled  necessity  justified.  If  the 
Minister  was  prepared  to  come  down  to 
the  House  andf  say,  that  necessity  warrant- 
ed the  suspension  of  the  Constitution-* 
and  it  was  a  suspension  of  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  tlie  Constitution-^the 
Trial  by  Jury — if  he  were  prepared  lo  do 
this,  their  Lordships  might  nndentaad 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing ;  but,  if  that  was  not  so-^  \bk  sa« 
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cessity  did  not  exist^-the  rule  of  justifica- 
tion was  applied  to  a  state  of  circumitaDces 
that  did  not  warrant  it.  He  had  long 
been  the  political  opponent  of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  ne  had  never  in  his  life  uttered 
anything  of  him  that  was  disrespectful,  and 
in  what  he  was  urgisg  he  had  no  wish  to 
do  so.  But  was  not  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  noble  Earl  on  this  matter  quite  in- 
consistent in  its  character  ?  One  of  the 
most  important  alterations  that  could  be 
proposed  would  soon  be  submitted  to 
them,  and  it  was  this — that  the  subjects 
of  Ireland  were  now  to  be  tried  by  Juries, 
who  were  destined  to  be  tried  by  Courts- 
martial  six  weeks  ago.  He  felt  somewhat 
strongly  upon  this  subject,  on  account  of 
the  position  in  which  that  House  was  by 
this  measure  placed,  with  regard  to  the 
country.  The  men  who  had  been  opposed 
to  the  Reform  Act  had  been  represented 
as  enemies  of  civil  lib^ty,  and  of  the 
rights  which  all  men  in  this  country  were 
entitled  to  enjoy.  He  warned  the  noble 
Earl  to  observe  how  soon  that  sort  of 
language  might  be  altered  in  its  applica- 
tion. He  was  really  ashamed  to  see  how 
the  noble  Earl  was  now  made  the  subject 
of  abuse  throughout  the  country.  The 
country  papers  said,  with  regard  to  that 
measure  of  Reform,  which  tliey  called  a 
restitution  of  the  old  law  of  the  country, 
but  which  was  no  more  a  restitution  of  the 
old  law  of  the  country  than  it  was  a  restitu- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
France :  the  country  papers  said,  with  re- 
gard to  that  measure  something  of  the  same 
kind  that  they  now  repeated  with  regard 
to  this  measure — they  said,  "  No  matter 
what  the  House  of  Lords  says,  or  what  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  is,  we  will 
go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  get  all 
that  altered/'  The  noble  Earl  should  take 
heed  of  this.  There  were  various  ways  in 
which  a  Bill  might  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment. This  Bill  had  been  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  passed 
through  that  House  upon  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  Ministers.  If  the  Bill  was  not 
wanted,  the  Ministers  alone  were  respons- 
ible. He  would  not  stand  before  his 
country,  and  be  abused  as  a  man  who 
would  give  up  the  Constitution  of  his 
country,  when  he  could  say  to  that  coun- 
try, "  I  did  not  consent  to  this  Bill,  but  on 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  told  us  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  saved  without  it." 
If  the  whole  people  of  England  could  be 
brought  within  a  distance  to  bear  him,  he* 


should  declare  to  them  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  death  than  take  away  frdin 
the  subject  the  right  to  Trial  by  Jurv,  and 
make  him  liable  to  be  tried  by  dourts- 
martial,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  such 
a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
must  press  the  noble  Earl  for  an  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  thb  measure  was 
necessary  now?  To  pledge  that  House 
to  measures,  and  then  in  this  way  to 
abandon  them,  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son whatever,  was  to  do  that  which  must 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  that  House  and 
of  the  Constitution.  He  hoped,  that  the 
House  would  never  be  pledged  in  that 
manner  again.  When  a  noble  Lord,  whom 
he  now  saw  in  his  place,  had  come  down 
to  Parliament  as  a  Minister  on  a  similar 
occasion,  he  had  done  so  under  the  abso- 
lute pressure  of  necessity,  and,  under  that 
necessity,  had  got  a  Bill  read  three  times 
in  one  night.  But  that  was  when  the 
mischief  was  so  immediate  that  forms  were 
necessarily  sacrificed.  He  had  no  object 
but  to  do  his  duty;  and  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  called  an  enemy  of 
his  country  because  he  had  only  done  that 
which  appeared  to  be  his  duty,  upon  the 
representation  of  a  responsible  Minbter. 

Earl  Grey  :  My  Lords,  no  one  is  more 
willing  than  I  am  to  give  credit  to  the 
noble  Earl  for  the  purity  of  his  motives — 
for  his  regard  to  the  Constitution — and 
for  the  sound  reason  with  which  he  desires 
that  all  his  actions  shall  be  governed.  I 
subscribe  to  the  position  he  has  laid  down, 
that  this  was  a  measure  of  necessity — it 
was  introduced  as  a  measure  of  necessity, 
and,  therefore,  without  the  usual  formality 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  carry  with 
them  a  complete  justification  of  the  Bill; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
view  of  the  subject  adopted  in  this  House 
almost  unanimously,  while  its  justice  was 
admitted  by  considerable  majorities  else- 
where. I  subscribe  also  in  some  measure 
to  the  proposition,  not  that  what  necessity 
compels  necessity  justifies,  but  that  what 
necessity  compels  necessity  limits.  This 
measure,  which  went  to  deprive  the  sub- 
ject of  part  of  his  legal  rights,  I  introduced 
with  the  most  painful  feelings;  and  if 
what  1  have  done  has  exposed  me  to  the 
severe  reflections  that  the  noble  Earl  inti- 
mateS|  I  shall  console  myself  with  the 
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reflection  that  it  was  a  painful  discharge 
of  tliat  duty  which  my  conscience  required 
nie  to  perform.  The  noble  fiarl  has 
argued  as  if  the  whole  ground  of  necessity 
was  abandoned  by  the  introduction  of 
these  Amendments.  I  cannot  understand 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  necessity  which, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  compelled  the 
measure,  ought  to  limit  it ;  and  if,  in  the 
discussion  of  a  measure,  it  is  shown  tliat 
with  certain  limitations  it  would  be  as 
efficient  as  the  case  of  necessity  rP(|uired 
it  to  be,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Houses 
of  Parhament  are  bound  to  admit  those 
limitations,  and  to  alter  the  measure 
accordin^lv.  Undoubtodlv,  as  the  Bill 
originally  stood,  the  offences  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  clause  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, subjected  those  who  committed 
them  to  be  tried  by  Courts-martial.  If 
the  objects  of  that  provision  can  be  attained 
in  another  wav,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
whether  I  cannot  dispense  with  these  pro- 
visions in  the  particular  case,  and  if  1  can, 
without  injuring  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  measure,  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  One 
part  of  this  Bill  relates  to  meetings  of  an 
illegal  nature,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
produce  most  evil  cflects.  It  was  to  stop 
such  political  agitation  that  this  Bill  was 
proposed.  1  will  not  stop  to  inijuire  whe- 
ther that  agitation  was  greater  or  less 
than  in  1829,  but  it  was  of  so  great  an 
extent,  and  threatened  such  dangerous 
consequences,  that  there  was  no  one  who 
did  not  feel  the  necessitv  of  some  measure 
to  repress  the  evil.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  further  than  to  the  repeated 
calls  made  on  me  for  some  measure  of 
this  nature  for  a  loupe  period  before  it  was 
introduced.  The  meetings,  that  are  the 
subject  of  this  enactment,  have  been 
held  generally  in  districts  which  there  is 
no  reason  for  proclaiming.  As  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  meetings  should  continue 
to  be  held  in  such  districts,  the  question 
is,  whether  we  shall  continue  this  provision 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  them.  After 
carefully  considering  the  subject,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  measure  may,  with  per- 
fect safety  to  its  general  efficiency,  be 
limited  in  the  way  now  proposed  by  these 
Amendments,  and  I  shall  thercTore  give 
them  my  sui)port.  I  have  been  called  on 
to  state  whether  Ireland  is  in  an  improved 
state.  In  some  districts  there  has  been 
some  improvement,  but  not  in  all,  and  not 
enough   to  justify  the   remission  of  this 

measure.    During  the  last  circuit,  Juries 
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have  performed  their  duty  better  than  they 
did  formerly,  but  still  it'  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  carry  the  law  fully  into  effect^ 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
witnesses  to  come  forward.  I  have  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  highest  law  author- 
ities in  Ireland,  stating  that  the  very  ex- 
pectation of  this  Bill  has  produced  a  most 
salutary  effi?ct,  and  when  carried  into 
execution,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  its  purpose.  That  being  the  case, 
1  appeal  to  your  Lordships  whether  1  am 
liable  to  be  attacked  for  inconsistency — 
to  be  accused  of  abandoning  principles, 
or  to  be  charged  with  acting  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  if,  in  this 
particular  instance  of  limitation,  I  propose 
to  you  to  acquiesce  in  the  Amendments 
that  have  been  agreed  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Amendments  which,  I  think, 
may  be  adopted  with  safety,  and  without 
diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  Bill? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  in  the 
first  instance  ?  It  was  to  institute  Courts- 
martial,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
punishment  of  death  from  being  visited 
upon  those  who  did  their  duty  as  Jurymen 
or  witnesses.  The  Amendments  will  not 
diminish  the  j>ower  of  Courts-martial  in 
that  respect;  and  as  to  the  taking  away 
from  me,  and  giving  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  that  popularity  which  he  now 
seems  so  earnestly  to  desire,  I  must  be 
content  to  suffi^r  the  loss  in  consequence 
of  having  done  my  duty,  and  must  permit 
the  noble  Earl  to  receive  all  the  advant- 
age of  it.  I  do  think  that  the  Amendments 
now  proposed  may  be ,  agreed  to,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  stated  bv  the 
noble  Y/dTl  and  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
and  consequently  it  is  their  duty  to  assent 
to  these  Amendments.  It  is  on  these 
grounds  generally  that  I  shall  assent  to 
them.  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret, 
that  I  found  myself  compelled  to  propose 
the  measure.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  it, 
1  did  not  shrink  from  doing  my  dutv, 
however  painful  that  duty  was,  and  con- 
sistently with  that  principle  I  would  not 
preserve  part  of  the  Bill  which  can  be  safely 
done  away  with. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  either  bad  not 
understood  the  original  provisions  of  the 
Bill  before  it  underwent  alteration,  he 
would  not  call  it  amendment,  in  the  other 
House,  or  the  noMe  Karl  had  not  fullv 
stated  its  existing  powers.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  according  to  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill|  as  it  \vas  intradaced  to 
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their  Lordships'  House,  there  were  three 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  particular 
offence  of  asseEnbliog  after  the  Proclama- 
tion Act,  two  of  which  related  to  meetings 
in  districts  not  proclaimed  under'  the 
second  portion  of  the  Bill,  and  the  other 
to  offences  in  districts  which  were  pro- 
claimed. The  first  of  these  modes  re- 
lated to  summary  convictions  before  two 
Magistrates,  according  to  the  Bill  of  1 829 ; 
the  second  to  convictions  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  common  law ;  and  the 
third  related  to  convictions  by  Courts- 
martial  in  districts  proclaimed  under  the 
operation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Bill. 
Now  what  was  the  alteration  which  the 
Bill  had  undergone?  Why  that,  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  m  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  that  was  not  proclaimed  or 
in  a  district  that  was  proclaimed— whe- 
ther it  was  committed  m  such  a  manner 
as  that,  under  the  original  Bill,  it  might 
be  tried  in  a  summary  way  before  two 
Magistrates,  or  whether  it  might  have 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court- 
martial — it  was  in  every  case  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  common  law.  Was  not 
this,  he  asked,  a  complete  revolution  in 
principle  ?  The  preamole  of  the  Bill,  if 
such  an  amendment  was  adopted,  should 
be  altered,  if  it  went  to  state  the  expedi- 
ency of  certain  measures  which  the  de- 
tails would  not  contain.  The  preamble 
expressly  placed  the  trial  of  offences  con- 
nected with  the  holding  of  unlawful 
assemblies  in  proclaimed  districts  to 
Courts-martial,  and  in  districts  not  pro- 
claimed by  the  ordinary  courts  appointed 
to  try  misdemeanors.  But  what  was  the 
alteration  made  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? Why,  it  completely  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  trial  by  summary  pro- 
cess, and  provided  that  the  offence,  even 
in  proclaimed  districts,  should  not  be 
tried  either  in  a  summary  manner  by  two 
Magistrates,  or  by  Courts-martial,  but  by 
the  ordinary  courts  of  common  law. 
Now  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  that,  if 
the  courts  of  common  law  were  found  ca- 
pable of  doing  any  business  whatever, 
they  were  capable,  if  properly  exercised, 
and  ought  to  be  used,  in  discharging  all 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  country.  He 
repeated  that,  if  the  courts  of  common 
law  were  now  found  adequate  for  the  trial 
of  offences  connected  with  illegal  as- 
semblies, they  ought  to  be  deemed  equally 
adequate  for  the  trial  of  all  manner  of 

violations  of  the  law,  and  Courts-martial 


ought  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  .If, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  true 
that  Courts-martial  were  requisite  for  the 
discharge  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
country — if  it  were  true  that  owing  to  in- 
timidation neither  Jurors  nor  witnesses 
could  be  obtained,  and  if  it  were  true 
that  the  ordinary  tribunals  could  not  be 
relied  upon  for  the  vindication  of  the 
law,  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  doing  that  which  was  necessary, 
however  harsh,  nor  suffer  a  measure  which 
they  believed  called  for,  to  be  idly  frittered 
away.  The  question  to  be  considered 
was,  whether  justice  could  be  administered 
in  proclaimed  districts  without  having  re- 
course to  military  tribunals  ?  If  it  could, 
Courts-martial  should  not  be  called  into 
existence  at  all.  If  such  a  hope,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  obtained,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  establish  military  tribunals, 
he  took  upon  himself  to  say  they  would 
be  useless  unless  they  were  vested  with 
the  powers  to  try  the  particular  species  of 
offence  to  which  the  Amendment  under 
consideration  referred,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  offence  which  under  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Act,  might  come 
before  them. 

Lord  Plunkeit  thought  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  in  some  measure  mistaken  the 
question.  The  noble  Duke  argued  as  if 
those  Amendments  which  were  now  the 
subject  of  discussion  went  to  take  away 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  were 
adapted  to  give  effect  to  the  law  in  Ire- 
land. The  noble  Duke,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  observations,  had  put  a  sort  of 
dilemma,  in  which  he  supposed  the  Mi- 
nisters to  be  involved.  The  noble  Duke 
said,  that  if  the  ordinary  law  were  suffici- 
ent to  put  down  those  offences,  Courts- 
martial  was  not  required ;  if  it  were  not, 
and  Courts-martial  were  established,  then 
said  the  noble  Duke,  you  ought  not  to  go 
back  to  the  common  law.  But  that  di- 
lemma could  not  be  sustained.  It  vr^s 
not  stated  that  the  institution  of  Courts- 
martial  was  every  where  necessary.  The 
provisions  contained  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
protection  to  people  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  not  proclaimed,  and 
would  enable  the  courts  of  law  there  to 
do  their  duty  with  effect.  But  such  was 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  proclaimed 
districts,  and  therefore,  though  the  Courts- 
martial  mjght  be  indispensable  in   one 
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might  not  be  required  in  another  and  for 
another  species  of  crime.  He  believed 
tliere  had  existed,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  he  believed  there  did  still  exist, 
a  most  unexampled  state  uf  disorganiza- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  un- 
fortunate people  of  that  country  had  been 
oppressed  with  an  iron  tyranny  such  as  no 
other  part  of  the  world  had  ever  seen 
since  the  days  of  Robespierre.  The  Bill 
was  still  necessary,  although  not  as  a 
measure  of  coercion,  but  of  protection  to 
the  unfortunate  people.  His  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  said,  that 
he  was  not  desirous  of  carrying  it  further 
than  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  do, 
and  was  he  therefore  to  be  described  as 
giving  up  the  Bill  altogether  ?  His  noble 
friend  did  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  those 
principles  which  ought  not  to  be  broken 
in  upon  except  in  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  which  ought  to  be  infringed  no 
further  than  the  limits  which  that  neces- 
sity positively  prescribed.  The  question 
had  not  been  argued  as  fairly  by  other 
noble  Lords  as  by  the  noble  Duke,  but 
had  been  argued  as  a  matter  of  personal 
blame  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  They  were  asked  why  the 
Bill  had  been  introduced  in  that  House  ? 
and  they  were  told  in  effect,  that  if  they 
were  now  to  adopt  these  Amendments  they 
would  be  bringing  their  own  House  into 
disrespect.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  had 
spoken  much  of  the  Constitution.  Was 
that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  noble  Earl  would  rather 
suffer  death  than  violate,  to  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  Amendments  made  in  a  Bill  bv  the 
House  of  Commons?  At  least,  it  was 
not  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  other  House, 
where  Amendments  made  by  their  Lord- 
ships in  a  Bill  relating  to  Trial  by  Jury 
had  been  readily  adopted.  It  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Constitution, 
that  a  measure  brought  into  one  House 
was  corrected  afterwards  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  other.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  Bill  had  received  any  such  altera- 
tions in  the  other  House  as  would  render 
it  inefficacious.  A  considerable  effect 
had  already  been  produced  in  Ireland  by 
the  mere  announcement  of  this  measure, 
which,  for  his  own  part,  he  considered 
was  required  by,  and  still  adapted  to  the 
situation  in  which  Ireland  was  now  placed. 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  that  he  understood 
the  trials  on  the  late  circuits  had  produced 

satisfactory  results^tbat  there  was  at 


length  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action 
— that  Jurors  were  not  afraid,  nor  wit- 
nesses intimidated.  But  the  real  question 
was,  if  there  were  perfect  freedom,  would 
not  more  cases  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  trial  ?  Were  prosecutors  in  that 
situation  which  they  ought  to  be?  He 
would  state  one  remarkable  fact  which 
occurred  lately.  It  was  a  prosecution 
against  a  police  officer  for  murder,  in 
which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  had 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  public  prose- 
cutors. Allowance  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  for  the  natural  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals in  such  circumstances ;  but  these 
feelings  were  carried  too  far  when  they 
attacked  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in 
such  a  way  as  had  rarely  or  ever  been  done, 
by  challenging  every  Juror  from  whom 
an  impartial  verdict  might  be  expected. 
When  the  Jury  were  impanelled,  the 
prosecutors  thought  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  more  likely  to  give  a  verdict 
according  to  their  wishes  than  Protestants, 
and  in  consequence  nine  jurors  of  the 
former  and  three  of  the  latter  persuasion, 
were  sworn  in.  The  party  was  acquitted, 
as  he  was  in  fact  blameless ;  that  showed, 
he  admitted,  an  improved  state  of  feeling. 
He  had  very  strong  hopes  that  this  Bill 
would  not  be  required  to  be  put  in  force 
in  any  single  instance ;  but  that  did  not 
prove  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  enact  it. 
He  would  beg  their  Lordships  to  consider 
the  description  of  crime  to  which  it  was 
still  applicable — that  almost  every  case 
which  could  possibly  arise,  connected 
with  the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  or  the 
attempt  to  turn  public  functionaries  from 
their  duties,  was  embraced  by  it.  All 
these  offences  were  met  by  its  provisions. 
Though  founded  on  the  Proclamation 
Act  of  1 829,  it  went  much  farther,  and 
was  far  more  comprehensive  in  its  nature; 
for  it  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  means, 
when  the  ordinary  powers  could  not  reach 
offenders,  of  directly  attacking  and  putting 
an  end  to  outrage.  It  gave  great  facilities 
for  carrying  the  common  law  into  effect  in 
the  districts  where  it  was  yet  in  force,  and 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  country  it  gave 
military  courts  as  they  were  properly 
called,  power  over  all  those  offences  which 
impeded  the  administration  of  justice. 
What  had  been  the  state  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  twelve  months  ?  Not  merely  had 
the  ill-disposed  been  rioting  in  every*  kind 
of  lawlessness,  but  they  compelled  othm 
to  join  in  their  train-^the  well  disponed, 
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who  were  anxious  to  fulfil  their  duties — to 
pay  their  rents — to  be  peaceable,  loyal, 
and  good  subjects,  had  been  in  many  in- 
stances forced  into  a  reluctant  concert 
with  evil  doers.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to 
this  frightful  state  of  things,  that  the  Bill 
had  been  brought  in  ;  and  without  stating 
that  all  the  alterations  were  absolute  im- 
provements in  the  Bill,  he  would  still  say 
that  it  was  a  good  Bill,  and  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  satisfied  to  take  it 
as  it  was,  being  convinced  that  it  would 
preserve  peace,  ensure  order,  and  protect 
life ;  and  he  therefore  put  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  would  do  anything  to  defeat  or 
impair  it  ? 

Lord  Wynford  said,  if  he  believed  that 
there  was  such  a  happy  change  in  the 
constitution  of  society  in  Ireland  as  to 
justify  these  changes  in  the  Bill,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  every  Amend- 
ment, and  in  order  to  procure  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill,  because  he  would  never 
wantonly  consent  to  the  violation  of  the 
established  Constitution  of  the  country. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  any  change  of 
a  salutary  nature  had  taken  place  on 
which  they  could  congratulate  themselves. 
He  would  beg  to  state  that  the  averment 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  Bill  would  ever  be  put  in 
force,  in  consequence  of  the  Amendment 
in  the  state  of  the  country,  was  to  him  a 
source  of  uneasiness.  If  a  noble  Lord  in 
another  place  had  been  correctly  reported, 
he  had  described  this  supposed  improve- 
ment as  the  very  circumstance  which  was 
of  the  most  alarming  character.  And  in 
that  opinion  he  (Lord  Wynford)  most 
certainly  agreed ;  for  it  was  a  calm  of  a 
delusive  and  portentous  nature,  and  only 
showed  the  immense  and  unwholesome 
control  which  certain  individuals  could 
exercise  over  their  fellow-countrymen.  It 
was  evident  there  were  persons  of  influ- 
ence  sufficient  to  suppress  their  angry 
passions,  and  almost  on  the  instant  to 
make  them  quiescent  and  apparently 
obedient  to  the  law,  but  who,  when  it 
suited  their  purpose,  could  bring  them 
forward  in  most  formidable  array — a  thing 
which  he  denounced  as  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  peace  and  good  government 
of  the  country.  But  in  reference  to  this 
boasted  improvement,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  whether  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doyle,  whose  trial  at  Naas,  which  had 
been    published    in  the    papers   of  that 


morning,  had  been  read  by  their  Lord- 
ships, and  whether  it  showed  any  features 
which  should  induce  their  Lordships  to 
consent  to  this  Amendment  made  by  the 
Commons  ?  That  Rev.  gentleman  had 
been  indicted  for  publishing  seditious 
libels  and  attending  illegal  meetings,  and 
the  second  count,  for  being  present  at 
such  meetings,  applied  to  the  part  now 
under  consideration.  .  This  Rev.  gentle- 
man, who  talked  of  getting  rid  of  all 
tithes,  and  who  attacked  the  Aristocracy 
in  every  way,  would  have  been  as  he  ex- 
pected convicted ;  but  after  four  hours 
deliberation  the  Rev.  gentleman  had  been 
acquitted.  Now  he  considered  that  un- 
lawful assemblies,  in  the  present  temper 
of  Ireland,  were,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
her  greatest  curse,  and  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  be  vigorously  met  and  resolutely 
put  down.  How  could  the  fidelity  of  the 
preamble  be  maintained  under  these  alter- 
ations? What  did  it  complain  of  ?  Why, 
that  there  were  unlawful  assemblies  which 
afflicted  and  disturbed  the  country.  Then, 
he  contended,  that  these  unlawful  and 
tumultuous  assemblages  were  the  worst 
part  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts-martiaL  If 
they  wanted  evidence  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  these  meetings,  let  them  look 
to  the  last  eighteen  months,  ever  since 
another  individual  of  the  name  of  Doyle 
had  written  a  certain  letter,  which  had 
produced  dissension  and  disturbance  as 
surely  as  thunder  followed  lightning. 
These  offences  were  the  foundation  of  all 
others — they  were  the  parents  of  all  the 
outrage  and  all  the  intimidation  which 
had  lately  prevailed ;  and  if  they  could 
not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law,  as  the  noble  Premier  had  at  first 
stated,  and  which  had  not  since  been  con- 
tradicted, they  ought  to  be  assigned  for 
decision  to  the  Courts-martial.  These 
meetings  were  all  for  political  purposes, 
and  all  in  their  consequences  contributed 
to  the  disruption  of  society.  If  such 
meetings  were  not  to  be  attacked,  punish- 
ed, and  put  do'^n,  it  was  a  mere  mockery 
to  pass  this  Bill,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
come  to  some  understanding  at  once  and 
reject  it.  He  should  oppose  to  the  utmost 
any  attempt  to  destroy  the  Church  of 
Ireland  because  he  was  bound  to  protect 
his  Sovereign,  and  his  Sovereign  was 
bound  to  protect  that  Church.  Now  any 
attempts  to  injure  or  destroy  that,  or  to 
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intimidate  its  Ministers,  were  political 
offences,  and  the  King,  as  parens  patrice, 
"was  bound  to  take  every  measure  to  de- 
fend it,  and  their  Lordships,  as  the  great 
supporters  of  the  Throne,  were  called 
upon  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  order 
and  enforcing  justice.  If  they  could  not 
do  this  by  the  ordinary  law  they  were 
bound  to  go  beyond  it,  no  matter  for  what 
offence.  They  ought,  then,  after  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  decide  on  these 
political  offences  at  once.  If  they  with- 
drew them  from  the  Courts-martial 
Clause,  the  Bill  was  merely  a  bit  of  waste 
paper.  It  was  folly  to  talk  of  murders 
and  maraudings  only  being  subject  to 
such  courts.  They  could  not  re-animate 
the  murdered  body — they  could  not  re- 
store vigour  to  the  limb  when  the  mortal 
blow  had  been  given  by  the  midnight 
assassin ;  but  they  could  prevent  those 
tumultuous  meetings  which  first  gave  birth 
to  such  enormities,  which  engendered 
such  atrocities,  which  excited  such  evil 
and  such  horrid  passions,  and  they  ought 
to  do  so.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Bill, 
as  formerly  sent  down  from  that  House, 
was  a  necessary,  a  just,  and  an  efficient 
measure,  wholly  equal  to  its  end.  It  was 
not  so  now.  lie  had  a  high  respect  for 
the  other  House;  but  he  had  also  a 
proper  respect  for  that  House  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong;  and  he 
therefore  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
respect  their  own  privileges,  and  not  give 
way  on  the  present  occasion,  by  agreeing 
to  Amendments  which  were  at  once  un- 
wise and  uncalled  for. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  hoped  no  one 
would  suppose  that  any  objections  had 
been  taken  to  the  Amendments,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  more  lenient  than 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Such, 
he  was  convinced,  was  not  the  case;  and 
he  had  heard  with  pleasure  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  that  the  Bill,  as  it  now 
stood,  was  competent  to  their  wishes ;  that 
under  such  a  Bill,  they  would  be  able  to 
maintain  peace  and  security  in  Ireland. 
He  must  sav,  however,  that  the  noble 
Karl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had 
placed  their  Lordships  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  As  the  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  the  noble  F^arl  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  of  extraordinary,  if  not  unprece- 
dented, severity  ;  and  tiieir  Lordships,  re- 
posing [jorfect  conlidenee.  in  the  positive 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  as  to  its  abso- 


lute necessity,  had  adopted  the  measure. 
But  now,  after  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the 
noble   Earl   brought  forward    tlie   same 
measure,  if  so  it  was  to  be  called,  but 
greatly  and  most  essentially  altered,  and 
asked  their  Lordships*  concurrence  with 
the  alterations,  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  altered,  and  that  the 
discussions  in  another  place  had  thrown  a 
new  light  upon  the  subject.  Of  such  con- 
duct the  House  had  surely  a  right  to  com- 
plain.    It  was  evident,    that    either   the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  when  he  made  his  first 
statement  was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
Ireland,   or  that  knowing  the   state  of 
Ireland,  he  had  asked  for  a  measure  as 
absolutely  necessary,  which  he  now  said 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,    or  even 
justifiable.  If  any  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland  since  the  bringing  forward 
of  this  Bill,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
fidence which  the  mooting  of  such  a  mea- 
sure had  given  to  the  well-disposed  part 
of  the   community  in  the   Government. 
But  a  short  time  back,  the  peaceable  and 
the  loyal  had  felt  themselves  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruffian ;  but  when  they  saw 
this  measure  brought  forward,  they  con- 
cluded  that  the  Government   meant  to 
assert  its  supremacy  for  the  security  of 
the  people,  and  under  that  conviction  they 
had  given  their  exertions  to  maintain  the 
law.     That,  he  contended,  was  a  strong 
reason  for  maintaining  the  disposition  first 
evinced.     Nothing  short  of  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  would  give  peace  to 
Ireland.     In  its  present  shape,   the  Bill 
was  greatly  impaired.      The  noble   Earl 
said,  it  was  as  efficient  as  when  it  was 
scut  to  the  Commons,  and  fully  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  Government    If  it  would 
enable  the  Government — if,  as  the  Minis- 
ters said  upon  their   responsibility,    that 
with   the  Bill,  as  amended,  they  could 
maintain  peace,  and  secure  property  and 
life  in  Ireland — he  had  no  objection  to  it ; 
but  he  must  deny,  that  the  Bill,  as  amend- 
ed, was  calculated  to  effect  what  the  ori- 
ginal Bill  would  have  effected.  The  original 
Bill  brought  two  distinct  classes  of  persons 
within  its  scope.     First,  the  political  agi- 
tator, against  whom,  indeed,  the  strongest 
passages  in  the  noble  Earl's  speech  on  in- 
troducing the  Bill  had  been  directed.     In 
the  second  place,  all  persons  in  proclaim- 
ed districts,  who  should  be  absent  from 
their  houses  in  the  night  time.     Whereas, 
now,    the    only    (Xirsons    who    would    be 
amenable  to  be  tried  under  the  measure 
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were  those  who  had  actually  been  guilty 
of  violence,  such  as  midnight  incendiaries 
and  assassins.  He  repeated,  however,  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear,  from  Ministers,  that 
the  Bill,  with  all  its  material  alterations, 
was  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  Ireland ;  and  he  had  only 
to  regret  that  the  noble  Garl  (Grey)  had 
before  so  completely  misled  their  Lord- 
ships, by  his  positive  declaration  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  so  great  a  departure 
from  the  Constitution  as  he  then  pro- 
posed. 

Viscount  Melbourne  maintained,  that 
the  Bill  still  gave  abundant  power  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  put  down 
illegal  meetings.  The  meetings,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  which,  in  the  Bill  as  it  origin- 
ally stood,  were  to  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  Courts-martial,  were  only  meet- 
ings in  proclaimed  districts.  Now  it  was 
well  known,  that  the  principal  body  aimed 
at  by  the  Bill  was  the  Volunteers.  But 
meetings  of  the  Volunteers  were  very 
rarely  held  in  these  districts  likely  to  be 
proclaimed,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this 
Bill  was  not  diminished  as  regarded  them. 
It  was  true  that  an  improvement  had  ma- 
nifested itself  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
that  Juries  had  lately  done  their  duty; 
and  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl,  that 
one  cause  of  that  improvement  was  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  well-disposed, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  into  Par- 
liament. But  it  was  not  less  true,  that 
while  the  convictions  were  going  on  to 
which  he  alluded,  outrages  were  prevailing 
to  an  extent  which  proved  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  were  not  enough  to  repress 
them.  He  could  not  admit,  that  that 
House  at  ail  compromised  its  dignity,  by 
agreeing  to  amendments  which  proceeded 
from  the  other  House.  All  that  their 
Lordships  ought  to  do,  was  to  consider 
whether  those  Amendments  were  right  or 
not ;  and,  if  right,  to  agree  to  them.  But 
it  was  maintained  by  the  noble  Earl  .(if 
his  objections  meant  anything),  that  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  precisely  as  it 
was  ultimately  to  pass.  Did  the  noble 
Earl  ever  know  a  Bill  of  seventy  of  this 
kind  go  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment without  receiving  sufficient  modifi- 
cations ?  Was  not  that  the  case  with  the 
Bills  of  1794?  And  did  not  the  measures 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Six  Acts 
undergo  this  most  material  alteration,  that 
their  operation  was  confined  to  meetings  in 
the  open  air? 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  complained, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  now. 
inconsistent  with  the  preamble,  and  that 
those  meetings  against  \vhich  it  was  de- 
clared in  the  preamble,  that  some  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  legislation  was 
necessary,  were  now  not  included  in  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  but  were  submitted 
to  a  diffisrent  mode  of  punishment.  If, 
however,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  con- 
ceived that  the  measure,  in  its  present 
form,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  he,  for  one,  would  not  wish  them  to 
carry  it  one  iota  further.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  Amendments,  but  he 
complained  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
preamble  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  observed, 
that  even  if  the  Amendments  exposed 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  and  they  were  at  the  same 
time  thought  right,  they  onght  to  be 
adopted.  But  he  denied  tlie  validity  of 
the  noble  Duke's  argument  No  differ- 
ence  whatever  had  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  punishment,  the  only  diftrenee 
was  in  the  mode  in  which  guilt  was  to  be 
ascertained.  If  it  were  discovered  that 
only  one  case  out  of  one  hundred  of 
those  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
originally  applied,  did  not  need  the  ap- 
plication of  extraordinary  powers,  that 
case  ought  to  be  removed,  and  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  ordinary  law.  If 
there  was  one  thing  of  which  he  was  more 
confident  than  another,  it  was  this,  that 
if  their  Lordships  passed  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  they  would  hear  no  more  of  those 
assemblies  which  all  parties  agreed  were 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  that  when  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  first  introduced 
the  measure  in  February,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  he  pressed  upon  the 
House  was  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
measure  which  should  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  political  agitators. 
Now,  however,  the  noble  Earl  took  quite 
a  different  view.  It  was  now  thought 
necessary  only  to  arrest  and  punish  the 
dupes  of  the  agitators,  and  to  leave  the 
agitators  to  be  dealt  with  by  that  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  expressly  declared  to 
be  incompetent  to  their  suppression,  the 
common  law.  For  his  own  part  there 
was  but  one  Amendment  upon  which  he 
should  feol  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  their  Lordships,  and  that  occurred  in 
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the    fourth    clause,    and    respected    the 
clergy.    With  respect  to  the  Bill  itself, 
as  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
as  it  now  appeared,  what  had  been  said 
of  the  month  of  March  might  with  justice 
be  applied  to  it — it  went  in  like  a  lion  and 
came  out  like  a  lamb.     He  was  not  un- 
willing to  admit  some  benefit  had  already 
arisen  out  of  the  measure  in  the  security 
which  it  promised  to  witnesses  and  Jurors, 
and  the  consequent  confidence  which  it  in- 
spired in  those  classes  of  persons.      It  was 
to  it  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  the 
attendance  of  Jurors  at  the  last  Assizes, 
but  he  feared  that  those  good  effects  would 
be  neutralized  by  the  Amendments  which 
were  made  in  the  Bill .    This  was  a  view 
of.  the  case  which  their  Lordships  ought 
not  to  forget,  and  they  should  take  es- 
pecial   care   that  none  of   the  benefits 
which  the  Bill  had  produced  should  be  in 
any  way  frustrated.       He  was  free  to 
confess  that  the  Bill  was  a  measure  of 
unprecedented  harshness,  and  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
The  Bill  was  a  Whig  Bill,  but  it  was  not 
on  that  account  he  found  fault  with  it. 
but  because  of  tlie  injudicious  alterations: 
How  could  the  noble  Earl  opposite  and 
his  colleagues  justify  those  alterations? 
What  had  occurred  since  it  had  been 
introduced  into  that  House  to  change  the 
opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ?    They 
could  not  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  different  now  to  what  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary.    If  the  Bill  was  justifiable  at  that 
time  it  was  so  up  to  the  present  moment. 
If  it  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty *s  Ministers,  justifiable  at  that  time, 
they  were  guilty  of  a  great  injustice  to 
that  House  in  throwing  the  odium  of  so 
harsh  a  measure  upon  their  Lordships' 
shoulders.    It  was  unfair  towards  their 
Lordships    to    make    them    appear    the 
originators  of.  unnecessarily   harsh   mea- 
sures, and  then  to  propose  or  admit  of 
modifications  to  such  measures  elsewhere. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  just 
reason   for  those  alterations.     The   state 
of  Ireland  continued  still  equally  alarm- 
ing,   as   was   proved    by   insurrectionary 
outrages  of  all  descriptions.     These  were 
becoming  every  day  more  numerous  and 
notorious;    and   authentic  statements  of 
them  were  every  day  published  and  were 
known  to  both   Houses  of    Parliament. 
The  Bill,  too,  was  called  for  by  the  peace- 
able*  the  loyal,  and  respectable  portions 
of  the  Irish  community.    Their  Lordships 


would  see,  from  the  RMolutkmientend 
into  by  the  Lord-lieuteuuits,  NoAemn; 
Sherifis,  Magistrates,  and  •  .gvotiy  of 
Kilkenny,  how.  much  the  Bill  was  dimd 
in  that  part  of  Ireland:  and  yet,  Dotwidn 
standing  such  testimony  in  mn>Qr  of  die 
efficacy  of  the  Bill  in  its  origmal  shapet 
they  had  it  now  brought  down  to  them 
from  the  other  House,  frittered  away  and 
deprived  of  some  of  its  most  eisentisi 
pomts.  In  fact  the  Bill  was  now  aliQOit 
nothing.  It  would  be  wholly  inoperatite 
in  what  he  considered  its  vital  -featniei. 
He  saw  nothing  at  all  to  gratify  him  ia 
the  changes  that  were  made  —  nothisg 
to  redeem  or  compensate  the  advantages 
which  were  thrown  away.  The  tendency 
of  those  alterations  must  necessarily  be  to 
throw  odium  on  the  aristocracy,  to  give 
them  an  unjust  character  for  seveijty 
and  harshness,  and  to  give  credit  to  otten 
for  mild  and  conciliatory  disppsitions. 
However  that  might  be,  there  was  another 
objection  to  those  Amendments^  which; 
in  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  Older,  was 
of  great  importance.  The  great  ofafset 
of  the  Bill  was  to  pnt  down  agitatiQii,  sad 
most  willingly  did  he  give  his  simport  to 
a  measure  having  that  object  m'view. 
When  he  supported  the  Kll  he  chi^y 
approved  of  that  clause  which  was  direct- 
ed against  agitation  and  agitators  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  retais- 
ed  ;  it  was  therefore  with  great  regret  he 
perceived  that  an  alterationhad  been  made 
under  which  the  great  agitators  would 
escape,  though  their  unfortunate  dupes 
might  be  handed  over  to  a  Court-msrUaL 
There  was  no  one  subject  upon  which  their 
Lordships  ought  to  be  more  resolnte  thsn 
in  suppressing  agitation  in  Ireland;  if 
it  continued  the  Catholics  would  be  em- 
boldened by  success,  while  the  Protest- 
ants would  be  disgusted  by  the  repotted, 
disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  protec- 
tion. These  feelings  might  create  the 
most  disastrous  results. .  Their  LordshipB 
might  rest  assured  that  nothing  was  more 
conducive,  to  the  peace  and  8eclui^r  ef 
Ireland,  and  to  the  integrity  of  ^  the 
empire,  which  depended  so  much  unoa 
the  Union  of  the  two  countries,  than  un- 
king a  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  Ireland.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Protestant  interest  by  Ae 
British  Legislature  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union ;  and  if  .ever 
they  should,  through  disgust  or  dissp- 
pointment,  coalesce  with  &e  dtber  party 
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it  woald  be  utteriy  impossible  to  prevent 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  He 
objected  to  those  Amendments  on  several 
grounds,  and  on  none  more  particularly 
than  that  the  higher  cesses  of  agitators 
and  offenders  were  exempted  from  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  and  military  tribunals, 
whilst  their  humbler  dupes,  led  on  by 
artifice,  operating  unfortunately  too  often 
upon  distress,  would  be  handed  over  to 
those  tribunals  which  he  had  hoped  were 
intended  principally  for  the  punishment 
of  the  ringleaders.  He  did  not  mean  to 
divide  the  House  upon  the  Amendment, 
but  if  any  noble  Lord  proposed  its  rejec- 
tion he  should  have  his  support. 

Lord  Teynham  remarked,  that  half  a 
million  of  people  in  England  had  peti- 
tioned against  the  passing  of  the  Bill  at 
all.  It  was  a  measure  which  certainly 
established  a  tremendous  gulf  between 
England  and  Ireland.  He  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Bill  was  not 
necessary,  but  he  deeply  deplored  that 
necessity,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  governed  by  other  means  than 
by  the  sword. 

Earl  Grey  denied  that  his  conduct  was 
justly  liable  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
preferred  against  it.  He  certainly  should 
have  done  very  wrong  if  he  had  proposed 
any  measure  stronger  than  what  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time  to  require.  But  after  much  consider- 
ation, the  Bill  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  introduce  to  their  Lordships 
was  framed  in  conformity  with  what  that 
necessity  appeared  to  justify,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  their  Lordships  in  conse- 
quence of  his  statement.  It  then  went 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  make  what 
alterations  in  the  Bill  they  thought  proper. 
For  those  alterations  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible. Some  of  them  he  wished  had 
not  been  made.  But  when  the  Bill  came 
back  with  these  alterations,  it  was  for  their 
Lordships  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
still  sumcieht  for  its  purpose.  That  was  the 
true  ground  on  which  the  question  stood. 
A  noble  Earl  had  alleged  that  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  was  calculated  to 
blacken  the  aristocracy  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  If  that  reproach  was  applicable 
to  the  House  for  adopting  the  measure, 
how  much  more  applicable  must  it  be  to 
him  who  proposed  the  measure  ?  But  he 
must  deny  that  either  the  House  or  the 
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individual  who  was  then  addressing  theoi 
was  justly  subject  to  the  reproach.  When 
the  Bill  came  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  with  alterations,  it  was  their 
Lordships'  duty  to  examine  those  altera- 
tions ;  and  if  they  considered  them  bene- 
ficial, to  adopt  them.     And  even  if  they 
considered  those  alterations  objectionable, 
yet  not  so  objectionable   as  to  warrant 
risking  the  loss  or  the  delay  of  the  Bill, 
they  would  then  pay  a  proper  deference  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  well 
as  to  their  duty  to  the  public,  by  agreeing 
to  the  alterations.     He  did  not  think  that 
this   alteration   with    respect  to   Courts- 
martial  materially  affected  the  Bill.   These 
were  the  only  alterations  made  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
they  militated  against  its  efficiency.    He 
now  approached   the  second   part;    and 
though  there  were  numerous  alterations 
made  in  it,  yet  they  were  not  of  any  par- 
ticular importance,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  limited  the  power  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  so  that  he  could  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  districts  meriely 
because  tithes  had  not  been  paid.     That 
clause  had  certainly  made  a  great  change 
in  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent  their  Lordships  from  passing  it. 
With  respect  to  the  preamble,  he  thought 
that  it  was  stnctly  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.     It  stated  that  the 
laws  now  in  force  had  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  the  disturbances,  and  that  the  inter- 
position of  Parliament  was  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  their  further  pro- 
gress  and  to   maintain   the   peace.     He 
conceived  that  that  had  been  fully  made 
out,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
carry  it  into  effect.    He  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  petitioners  from  Kilkenny,  who 
stated  in  their  last  resolution  that  tire  least 
possible  delay  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene in  passing  the  measure  into  a  law. 
He  thought  that  the  Bill,  as  amended, 
would  have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  Ire- 
land ;    and  he  was  sure   that  the   noble 
Duke  opposite  (than  whom  there  could 
not   be  a  higher    authority    on   military 
matters^  wt>uld  declare  that,  with  the  Bill 
as  it  then  stood  in  his  hand,  he  would 
answer  for  the  peace  of  that  country.    He 
would    conclude  by  saying,    that  it  was 
for  their  Lordships  to  say  whether  they 
would  receive  the  Bill  as   amended,  cr 
whether  they  would  reject  any,  or  which 
2U 
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of  the  Amendments  made  in  the  other 
House. 

Clause  with  Amendments  agreed  to. 
Several  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
to.  On  the  Question  being  put,  on  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  the  4th  clause 
*' shall  be  cognizable  by  any  Court  ap- 
pointed as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  if 
not  committed  within  any  such  districts— ^ 
Lord  Ellenhorough  rose  and  said,  that 
tindoubtedly  the  Amendment  in  this  clause 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  working  of 
the  Bill:  inasmuch  as  those  attending 
meetings  were  only  liable  to  be  punished 
at  common  law  as  the  clause  now  stood, 
whereas  they  could  be  punished  summarily 
as  the  clause  stood  formerly.  He  recol* 
lected  that  when  he  formerly  objectefl  to 
the  clause,  it  was  said,  that  as  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  was  less  than  that  awarded 
at  common  law,  it  would  operate  better 
than  if  more  severe  punishment  were 
ordained,  in  consequence  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  under  which  it  might  be 
awarded.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the 
clause,  as  amended,  was  more  favourable 
to  liberty  than  formerlyi  but  quite  the 
reverse.  Though  it  was  generally  proper 
to  confine  observations  to  the  clause  under 
discussion,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  observa- 
tion at  that  time,  how  unequally  the  Bill 
acted.  By  the  22nd  clause  it  was  enacted, 
that  every  person  who  should  injure  the 
property  or  person  of  any  one  who  had 
-appeared  as  a  juror,  witness,  or  prosecutor, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  any  prosecution  or 
civil  proceeding,  or  who  by  menaces,  or 
otherwise,  should  deter  any  one  from  ap- 
pearing as  a  juror,  witness,  &c.,  or  other- 
wise, should  be  triable  for  such  offence,  if 
committed  within  any  proclaimed  district, 
by  a  Court-martial,  and  on  conviction  be 
liable  to  transportation  for  seven  or  four- 
teen years.  This  brought  the  poorer 
classes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts* 
martial,  while  the  great  agitators,  who 
were  the  cause  of  the  disturbances,  were 
specially  excepted  by  the  clause  then 
nnder  consideration.  If  the  alterations  in 
the  Bill  had  been  made  in  the  other 
House,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment, and  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  that  House,  then  the  Ministers  and 
their  Lordships  would  all  be  placed  in  the 
vame  situation.  But  that  was  not  the 
i:aBe.  Ministers  not  only  agreed  to  many 
material  changes,  but  they  even  suggested 
'some  amendments  themselves.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  offered  a  measure  for  their 


Lordships'  adoption)  which  was  eithtt  in- 
adequate to  the  case  in  point, -cff  wbich 
they  were  not  justified  in  pMiMng*  He  did 
not  like  that  provision  or  the  Bili'whidi 
enacted  that  the  poor  ibould  ba  tried  by 
Courts-martial,  while  the  great  ^teton 
were  tried  by  common  law.  It  waa  not 
consistent  with  ordinary  justice*— it  was 
not  calculated  to  raise  their  Lordshllpa  in 
the  opinion  of  the  cobnti;^— nor  Wat  it 
consistent  with  the  grounds  on  which  Uw 
noble  Earl  had  founded  hii  case  for  die 
necessity  of  the  additional  powers  ooa- 
ferred  on  the  Oovernment  by  the  BOL 

Earl  Orey  said,  that  the  noble  Banm 
had  endeavoured  to  create  the  iinpreasioa 
that  the  Ministers  were  dealing  teoiefilly 
towards  the  great  agitatora.  Who  eaased 
the  disturbances,  while  they  oppresaed  the 
poor  who  only  acted  as  their  followeit. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  aenae  of  die 
country  would  reject  the  imputation  wfaidi 
the  noble  Baron  endeavonred  to  east  OBoa 
Ministers.  The  noble  Baron  would  aflwr 
that  there  was  a  diiFereiKse  batwaan  dw 
culprit  Who  practised  midnighs  cnitrafBi, 
ana  plotted  m  secret,  and  hm  who  wsat 
boldly  in  the  face  of  the  law,  idd  thtt 
different  modei  of  panlshment  weva  Ap|^ 
able  to  the  two  species  of  crime,  nit 
was  the  reason  why  the  difference  drawn 
between  him  who  maliciously  injttred  pro* 
perty,  or  deterred  a  juror  from  attending 
on  any  trial,  or  any  offence  of  that  soft-- 
and  the  agitator.  And  as  a  proof  tliat 
these  agitators  themselves  did  not  conuder 
that  they  were  favoured  by  the  measore, 
he  might  mention  that  persona  addicted  Id 
such  practices  were  those  moat  oppoaed  to 
its  enactments.  He  thought,  tharefitfe, 
that  whether  their  Lordships  adhered  to 
the  clause  as  amended  or  not,  they  wooU 
acquit  his  Majesty's  Oovemment  of  aay 
intention  to  truckle  to  the  great  agitatois* 
He  now  came  to  the  part  of  the  wAk 
Lord's  statement  which  regarded  the  takiag 
the  power  of  summary  punishment  from 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  qne^ion 
was,  whether  the  increased  pin^nhaaeat 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  answer  tlie  ends 
of  justice.  In  his  opinion  it  would ;  eaped- 
ally  as  any  Magistrate,  Peace  OlBcert  0^ 
other  person,  authorised  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  could  commit  to  prison  aay 
one  found  out  of  his  house  at  eerlsia 
hours,  or  who  contravened  the  proviiioas 
of  the  Act.  If  the  punishment  of  tke 
common  law  were  found  eSectual.  he 
could  not  but  consider  it  desirable  tlMt  it 
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«6hould  be  adhered  to,  as  there  wai  always 
ti  prejudice  entertained  against  a  convic- 
tion by  a  Magistrate  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Jury.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  their  Lordships  would  consider  that 
the  Amendment  might  be  agreed  to,  with- 
out destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  Bill. 

The  Amendment  agreed  to. 

Several  verbal  amendments  agreed 
to — Upon  the  Amendment  to  the  4th 
clause  being  read,  which  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
merely  because  tithes  had  not  been  paid, 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  he  approached  that 
Amendment  with  great  regret.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  difference  which  it 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  not 
such  as  would  induce  their  Lordships  to 
reject  the  whole  Bill.  He,  however,  saw 
no  greater  difficulty  in  adopting  the  pro- 
vision than  that  it  was  useless  and  clearly 
inoperative. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
objected  to  the  Amendment  because  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  previous  part  of  the 
clause.  The  commencement  of  the  clause 
gave  the  Lord-lieutenant  the  power  of 
declaring  a  district  in  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination, and  then  the  clause  went  on  to 
say  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord-lieutenant  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
tliis  act  to  any  county  or  district  merely 
because  tithes  should  not  have  been  paid. 
But  a  countv  or  district  raiorht  be  disturbed 
in  consequence  of  outrages  arising  from 
tithes,  and  it  was  surely  not  intended  that 
the  Lord-lieutenant  was  not  then  to  pro- 
claim the  district.  The  Amendment  at 
the  end  therefore  did  not  take  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant  the  power  given  by  the 
first  part  of  the  clause,  though  it  appeared 
to  do  so,  as  far  as  tithes  were  concerned. 
But  that  was  not  his  greatest  objection  to 
the  clause.  He  objected  to  it  more  par- 
ticularly because  it  gave  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  a  most  improper  distinction 
between  tithes  and  other  property,  and 
deprived  the  clergy  of  that  protection 
which  was  extended  to  every  other  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  He  objected 
to  it  too,  as  the  clause,  if  it  meant  anything 
went  to  put  down  tithes ;  and  if  it  did 
not  mean  that,  it  meant  nothing.  Two 
years  ago  a  party  in  Ireland  had  determined 
that  tithf-s  should  b(;  put  down,  and  the 
Legislature  had  passed  an  Act  to  defeat 
their  intentions,  and  compel  the  payment 


of  tithes,  yet  that  very  Act  was  now  to  be 
defeated  by  the  clause  in  question.  Why 
did  not  the  framers  of  the  Bill  begin  their 
preamble  with  ''  Whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  DO  payment  of  tithe  shall  take  place 
in  Ireland."  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  done  so  at  once,  than  thus  to  wink 
and  connive  at  the  injustice  to  which  the 
Irish  clergy  were  to  be  subjected  by  the 
Bill.  There  was  another  amended  clause 
to  which  he  would  make  some  allusion — 
namely,  that  which  related  to  combination 
to  defeat  the  law.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — "  Provided  always,  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  such  Court-martial 
to  convict  or  try  any  person  for  any  offence 
whatsoever  committed  at  any  time  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act :  provided  also, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
or  taken  to  give  to  such  Court-martial  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  try  any  person  or 
persons  charged  or  to  be  charged  with  the 
printing,  publishing,  or  circulating  of  any 
libel,  or  with  any  combination  or  con- 
federacy contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Statute  of  the  27th  year  of  the 
reig^  of  King  George  drd,  or  with  any 
prevention  or  obstruction  of  any  person, 
or  any  act  to  defraud  any  person  in  the 
assertion  or  enforcement  of  any  civil  right 
or  claim  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  Statute,  unless  such 
combination  or  prevention,  obstruction,  or 
act,  shall  be  accompanied  by  force  or  by 
threats ;  but  that  all  such  offences,  unac- 
companied by  force  or  threats  as  aforesaid, 
shall  remain  triable  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law."  Their  Lordships 
would  bear  in  mind  that  Courts-martial 
could  try  no  man  except  directed  so  to  do 
by  the  Lord -lieutenant.  They  would  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Legislature  passed 
the  Act  27th  of  George  3rd,  referred  to 
in  the  Clause  for  the  protection  of  this 
species  of  property  in  the  clergy.  It  con- 
tained this  clause: — *'  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  any  person  who  shall,  voluntarily,  enter 
into  any  unlawful  combination  or  confede- 
racy to  aef  ran  d  any  clergy  man  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  orlay  impropriator,  of  any  tithes 
or  dues,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  obstruct 
him  in  the  collection  thereof,  or  shall,  by 
force,  threats,  or  other  unlawful  means, 
prevent  any  clergyman,  or  lay  impropri- 
ator, or  any  person  or  persons  employed 
by  him,  from  selling  or  disposing  of  any 
tithes,  or  do  any  act  to  defraud  any  clergy- 

I'  man  or  lay  impropriator,  of  his  tithes,  or 
any  part  thereof|  &c."    Now  it  would  be 
2  U2 
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seen  by  the  clause  he  had  before  quoted, 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  the  power  to 
order  all  other  offences  to  be  tried  before 
Courts-martial ;  but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  order  offences  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  tithes,  so  that  the  clergy  were 
not  to  have  the  same  protection  as  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  He  said  it 
would  be  disgnraceful  if  such  an  Act  found 
a  place  on  the  Statute-book.  He  wished 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  those  never- to- 
Vje- forgotten  words  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
in  allusion  to  the  Bill,  had  been  acted  on 
in  the  present  instance.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms  : — *  The  duties  between 

*  the  subject  and  the  Government  were 
'  reciprocal,  and  that  Legislature,  in  which 
'  was  vested  the  supreme  power  of  the 
'  State,  had  no  right  to  claim  obedience  to 
'  the  law,  nor  had  the  Crown  any  right  to 
'claim  allegiance,  until  that  Legislature 

*  should  secure,  and  that  Crown  command, 

*  complete  and  effectual  protection  for  the 

*  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject 

*  That  Leg^ature  was  to  be  deemed  as 

*  having  abandoned  its  functions,  and  that 

*  Crown  was  to  be  considered  in  the  hands 

*  of  a  usurper,  and  not  qualified  to  claim 

*  allegiance,  from  the  very  moment  it  could 
'  be  shown    that  the   protection  of  the 

*  subject  was  at  an  end.'*  He  must  con- 
tend that,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
the  protection  of  the  Legislature  was  re- 
quired for  a  body  of  men  who  willingly 
paid  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  this  was  the 
case ;  and  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  protection  was  re- 
fused, merely  because  it  was  the  Church 
of  Ireland  and  its  property,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  tithes,  that  demanded 
it,  this,  too,  was  that  case.  He  objected 
to  the  first  Amendment,  because  it  gave  a 
sanction  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  second,  because  it 
took  away  from  the  Lord-lieutenant  the 
power  of  sending  any  offence  which  con- 
nected itself  in  any  shape  with  tithe  to  be 
tried  by  Courts-martial.  Their  Lordships 
were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great  deal 
ilaid  about  the  distress  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Now,  if  there  were  distress  in 
that  country,  it  was  attributable  to  the 
insecurity  of  property  there,  which  pre- 
vented the  rich   man  from  engaging  in 

*  Hansard  (third  serfts)  xv.  p.  752. 


those  enterprisei  which  mighi jmdiUMi  ia 
increase  of  capital  to  hiaudit  but  mvm 
certain  to  produce  an  inoieMe  of  eiQ|iliqp» 
ment  to  his  poor  labouren. .  t 

The  Lwd  CkanceUor  mif  if  lie  dMivglil 
those  alterations  objected  to  by  tho  aoUl 
Duke  could  prevent  the  operation  of  tfw 
Bill,  and  leave  the  peaceable  and  Uml 
inhabitants  unprotected,  and  deemed  ef 
that  security  which  it  was  the  main  olqaaC 
of  the  Bill  to  give,  he  could  not  agvee  m 
sanctioning,  but  must  refaie  to  adopt,  wnA 
a  clause.    But  became  he  had  noauiek 
opinion  he  would  concur  in  the  Amend* 
ment.    Had  such  a  clause  been  propomd 
in  that  House,  he  should  have  agreed-  te 
it  with  great  reluctance,  became  &  looked 
upon  it  as  absolutely  and  utterly  inopern- 
tive.    With  regard  to  the  otMr  guwk 
alluded  to  by  the  noMe  Dake,  he  did  not 
consider  it  would,  in  the  smalleet  degree 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  mearare.   Fv 
these  reasons  he  could  not  ooncur  io  tkt 
opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  Dalnu  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  tar  the  qnailer 
whence  the  Amendment  came.  The  anther- 
ity  of  the  other  House  mast  always  eaity 
with  it  great  weight,  but^  in  this  inplaaos^ 
he  must  say  he  could  see  no  sound  masos 
or  argument  for  the  change,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  repugnance  that  he  gass 
it  his  support.    It  would,  however,  he 
wholly  inoperative,  and  could  not  hate 
the  slightest  effect  in  modifying  the  mea- 
sure, or  diminishing  that  proteetion  which 
they  were  bound  to  give  to  his  Majesty's 
peaceable  subjects.    Objection  was  made 
to  the  clause  because  it  did  not  apply  Co 
the  peaceable  refusal  to  pay  tithes ;  bst 
might  not  a  complaint  on  the  same  grounds 
be  also  made,  because  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  peaceable  refusal  to  pay  rent  or  jvst 
debts  ?    Why,  was  it  not  saia,  that  no  dis- 
trict should  be  declared  disturbed  and 
insubordinate,   on  account  of  men  •not 
paying  their    tradesmen's    bills,    or   en 
account  of  the  non-payment  of  the  Kiagis 
taxes.     Why,  in   short,  was  the   Lord- 
lieutenant  warned,  not  on   any  aoooaat 
to  take  a  peaceable  and  quiet  district  far  a 
disturbed  and  insubordinate  one.    But  ths 
patience  of  their  Lordships  was  ahes^ 
sufficiently  exhausted,  without  his  dwell- 
ing for  a  moment  longer  upon  this  Amend- 
ment, which,  in  justice  to  those  who  pio- 
posed  it,  he  must  say  was  not  withoat  a 
precedent ;  for,  he  was  sorry  to  ohserts, 
that  the  records  of  our  Statute-book  nie- 
sented  numberless  instancesof  overcantiaa» 
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of  eMtrinog  iMiirlo  wroid' 4mablB  m\mn 
dooto-oboM  never  exiet^  tad*  of  wtP»» 
dneteg  piOfieoee  witiMiat  «oy  seeanilj 
whatever.  Hoirever-  indefmible  tfaM 
Ameiidineiit  nrigbt  be  in  othcr^  tetpedt, 
he  iniiit  say,  tint  Jt  wm  utteriyhamteis 
and  ninocenC  No  man's  rigfata  were  in- 
jured  hy  tt-rfDO^aanli  privilegea  were 
ti^en  away  or  interfered  with  hy  it;  and 
he  was  noc  prepared,  on  account  of  the 
Amendment  in  this  clanse  alone,  to  dis- 
sent from  the  alterations  made .  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Bat  it  was  said,  that 
this  Amendment  gave  an  indication  as  if 
Parliament  had  difierent  fedii^  on  the 
subject  of  non-payment  of  tithes»  from 
those  which  it  ooght  t»  have;  that  it 
countenanced  a  belMf 'Aattfaa  Legislatore 
was  not  so  determined  as  it  ooght  to  be 
to  protect  all  tights  of  property,  and  eccle- 
siastical property  as  well  as  any  other 
property.  He  discovered  nothing 'however 
in  the  rest  of  the  measure,  in  the  motives 
from  which  it  was  brought  forward,  or  in 
the  principles  upon  whidi  it  was  ftamed, 
to  give  the  least  reason  lo  suppose  that 
PaHiament  was  not  determnMd,  until  the 
law  should  be  changed^  so  long  as  the 
rights  of  landlords  aira  tenants  and  of  the 
Church  should  continue  upon  their  present 
footing,  to  give  to  all  those  rights,  and  to 
all  descriptions  of  property,  ecclesiastical 
and  otherwise,  the  protection  to  which  the 
law  of  the  land  entitled  it.  And  this 
brought  him  to  consider  the  last  section 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  referred — 
namely,  the  restriction  of  the  power  of 
bringing  certain  cases  to  trial  by  Courts- 
martial,  by  excepting  offences  cognizable 
under  the  27th  of  George  3rd.  Upon  full 
consideration  of  this  Amendment,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  those  offences  were 
well  and  wisely  exempted  from  trial  by 
Courts-martiaL  To  this  point  it  was  hot 
justice  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment  the 
House  of  Commons  had  rather  improved 
the^  Bill  than  altered 'it  for  the  worse, 
although  he  confessed  that  the  improve- 
ment never  occurred  to  him  when  the  Bill 
was  before  their  Lordships.  From  the 
nature  of  those  cases,  he  thought,  on  re- 
flection, that  they  could  not  be  well  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
Foroffences  of  combination  and  conspiracy 
were  the  most  nice,  the  most  delicate,  and 
the  most  difficult  for  Juries,  nay,  even  for 
Judges  themselves,  as  well  as  for  Juries; 
they  were,  he  said,  the  most  difficult  qoes- 
tiops  which  in  ordinary  oaaea  cane  before 


Courts  of  Justice.  The.nicetyof  the^« 
d«iee  and  of  the  matterof  tM  chaige*  9fi 
ooltiMted  with  the  evidenoct  inclined  bim 
t^viUnkthat  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
sneh  oasaa  in  .the  ordinary  Courts*  Bat 
be  Ind' a;  second  reason,  and  it  was  thia^ 
ha  .wm  aniwr  ft^was  not  the  wish  of  the 
opponent*  of  thie  Amendment,  any  more 
than  of  its  avp|MBftai%.lo  bring  tithes  into 
greater  diarepaile  and  «dinm  than  at  pre- 
sent attached  to  themy-aad  he  thought^ 
that  to  embody  sneh  tsnpopalar  tribunals 
as  Courta-martial  fct  tha^  pmrpoae  of  en«- 
fiNong  tithe,  woaU  be  tie  take  a  very 
injudkioas  mode  of  regainiDe  tut  them* 
the  respect  which  they 'had  lost  hi  tba 
public  mind.  A  third  reason  wUdi  ioAir ' 
enoed  his  judgment  upon  thoeffiact  Of  lUpK 
Amendment  was,  that  there  was  an  ms^' 
portent  limitation  to  the  etceptMHi.  Wheor* 
ever  these  combinations  were  attended' 
with  violence,  they  wereezoepted  fron- 
the  exception,  and  left  to  be  dealt  withbf 
the  Bill  as  it  'orisinaUy  paa^d  ibeir  Load** 
ships'  House;  Umt  k  to  say»  they  wnre 
left  to  the  jurisdkstion  of  .CourtsHnartial 
m  proclaimed  distrksts.  As  to  any  insino- 
atioos  that  might  be  thrown  out  againsi 
him,  he  disregarded  them  utterly  and 
totallv ;  he  was  coing  to  sayindigiiaBtly, 
but  that  his  indWnatkm  was  iiol  at  dl 
moved  by  tbemr  If  he  felt,  as  he  did,  a 
reluctance  to  resort  to  such  a  measure  as 
the  present  Bill,  and  if  that  repugnance 
was  only  mitigated,  never  overcome,  by 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  which 
left  his  Majesty's  Government  no  clMNce 
but  this  measure,  or  some  other  equally 
objectionable ;  if  concurring  in  the  mea- 
sure on  this  ground,  anything  had  escaped 
him,  or  any  oversi^t  had- been  committed 
by  him  or  his  colleagues  in  framing  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  or  devising  the 
machinery  by  which  they  were  to  be 
carried  into  eroct,  were  they  to  reject  the 
enggestUMis  of  othiers,  simply  because  they 
haa  not  occurred  to  themselves,  and  be- 
cause some  factKNis  or  captious  persons 
might  say,  **  You  passed  these  things  over, 
and  you  are  taking  a  leaf  out  of  other 
men's  books."  He  would  never  reject  a 
leaf  of  another  man's  book,  so  that  the 
book  were  better  than  his  own,  and  that 
he  had  the  choice  between  the  two.  He 
would  therefore  adopt  this  alteratkm. 
Even  if  it  were  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  it  as  all  Ministers 
acceded  to  aucli  alteralkma  in  ail  tiinea* 
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He  believed  his  noble  friend^  if  the  noble 
Baron  (Lord  EUenborougfa)  would  allow 
him  to  call,  him  bo,  who  made  on  thii 
ground  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against 
his  jMajesty'B  Government,   was   pretty 
nearly  the  only  one  at  that  side  of  the 
House  who  was  entitled,  if  even  he  was  i 
entitled,  to  bring  such  a  charge  against 
Ministers.    He  could  refer  to  the  Six  Acts, 
in  which  very  important  alterations  were 
made ;  for  instance,  restricting  their  opera- 
tion  to  meetings   in  the  open  air,  and 
rendering  them  only  temporary  instead  of 
permanent.    These  changes  were  adopted 
with  great  reluctance,  and  no  charge  of 
inconsistency  was  ever  breathed  against 
the  Qovemment  of  the  day  for  complying 
with  them.    But  it  was  said,  that  this  Bill 
was  totally  different  from  the  Bill  as  it 
was  first  brought  in,  and  that  it  retained 
none  of  its  effective  provisions.    What  I 
was  it  nothing  to  enable  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  to  make  the  attending  any 
society  whatever,  whether  under  cover  or 
in  the  open  air,  for  whatever  purpose  con- 
vened, and  however  peaceably  conducted, 
a  misdemeanor,  and  to  render  the  party 
punishable  for  attending  at  it?    But  it 
seemed  the  Bill  made  the  great  agitators 
free.    Yes,  if  they  chose  to  go  to  prison 
they  were  free ;  they  were  free  if  they  chose 
to  attend  a  meeting  which  might  be  inno- 
cent or  laudable  in  itself  until  the  procla- 
mation of  the   Lord-lieutenant  made  it 
illegal.     But  then  the  agitator  was  not  to 
be  tried  by  Court^^martial,  while  his  dupe, 
his  cat's-paw  was.     Could  any  man  give 
any  other  than  one  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  put  ?     Courts- 
martial  were  to  exist  only  in  proclaimed 
districts.     Now,  he  asked,  could  there  be 
any  agitation  in  proclaimed  districts  ?  The 
answer  was,  that  the  cat  would  as  soon  go 
voluntarily   into    the  fire,    as  the  other 
animal  thrust  himself  into  a  proclaimed 
district.   The  Bill  was  still  a  very  effective 
one»     That  alteration  in  the  Bill  which 
enabled  the  police  at  any  period  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  short  time  the  inmates  of  a  house 
by  having  a  list  of  them,  had  increased  its 
severity  and  efficacy.     As  much  had  been 
said  against  the  House  of  Commons  for 
depriving  the  Bill  of  its  efficacy,  he  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  this 
point  they  had  increased  the  efficacy  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  complained 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  having  employed  all  his  in- 


genuity and  all  bis  akill  to  lead  &• 

tion  of  the  House  away  fiom  ihe  msbI 

at  issue.    The  noUe  aad  Iwined  mhAy 

seemed  aware  that  the  ■Kmth  of  lIaMli« 

had  expired,  and  that  he  wae  thewtoee  ^ 

liberty  to  'make  April  fople  of  tbeir  LarA^ 

ships.    Nothing  could  be  ao  ridiedoHe*- 

so  feeble,  so  burlesque^  aa  the  npUe  «^< 

learned  Lord  had   nade    tbia   pieiw  of 

legislation  appeart  which  the  11OU0  rad 

learned  Lord  had  neverthelcaa  eiippniffc' 

If  he  had  wanted  argnmenta  agnmel  Um 

part  of  the  Bill,  he  abooid   luive  CdomI 

them  in  the  statements  of  the  nobU  mni 

learned  Lord  and  of  the  noble  Bed.   TImI 

it  was  totally  unneoesaary  bad  been  peeved 

by  the  noble  and   leairned   Lewi.    The 

noble  and  learned  Losd  had  been  peeliie 

in  abuse  of  the  clause  of  the  noble  Imi 

the  Chancellor  of  the  FiXcheqaer»  of  the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  who  wae  SeoietenF 

for  Ireland,  and  is  now  Secretory  of  Stole 

for  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  vafartooato 

Gentleman  who  proposed j  and  tboeo  who 

supported  the  Amendment,  though  the 

noble  and  learned  Lord  called  thoaa  hie 

political  frienda.    He  ihoaU  noa  teviih 

his  abuse  upon  them  in  imitation  of  -the 

noble  and  learned  Lord  |  he  ehoold 

tent  himself  by  saying  that  tho 

was  useless,  and  mischievoua  becauee  it 

was  useless.    It   was  to   him  a  etnog 

objection  that  by  it  tithes  wae  the  only 

species  of  property  that  waa  not  proteotod 

by  this  measure.    Those  who  piopoead 

this  proviso  seemed  to  have  no  objeetien 

to  give  a  broad   hint  to  th^  clefgy  of 

Ireland  that  they  were  not  to  be  proteeted. 

He  did  not  say  that  there  wee  each  en 

intention  on  the  part  of  Miniaten»  bet 

it  seemed,  by  their  assenting  to  this  cleuae. 

that  they  had  no  objection  to  proelrato 

the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.    Thia 

was,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  atop  tonreida 

the  ruin  of  that  Church.    Whether  it  had 

been  well  done  or  not  he  did  not  eay,  hot 

it  was  by  means  of  that  Chundi  thet 

Ireland  had  been  governed;  and  he  dcairod 

to  know,  if  its  place  were  not  eupplied 

by  something  equally  strong,  whet  mm 

to   prevent  the   separation   of  the   two 

countries?    They  must  make  the  King 

the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  tbef 

would  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  UnkNS. 

The  Bishop  of  Xondon  agreed  with  maaj 

of  the  observations  which  had  fidlen  fioea 

the  noble  Duke.    When  he  had  haeid 

tlie  noble  Lord  on  the  Wooleeok  take 

iucb  paint  to  danonatrato  tha 


»ai4f 

this  ftoynmt  wtAku  iMM»agririlj<  wUr  tlM 
otiMc  p«ti  of  tbe  BiU,  he  omUihoI  d* 
ptlMTWUMi  liiuJio|M  Oat  thf  Mbi».|0iri 
l«arMdLarda«Hiltoi«wlit«  lb  ignid 
with  Iha  nMm  DhIm  that  i(  woakl  Mkt 
th«  Bill  iiicMptratifty  uid  wona  than  m* 
opamtivt*.  They  woranot  to  judga  of  the 
fadiiigt  of  tho .  Iriib  .by  tho  feeliogt  of 
woil-oduoatid  EngliahiMB.  Cortamly^  the 
claode  would  not»  to  tho  mioda  <tf  tha 
Eagliabt  •anetioa  the  ooii^payment  of  the 
daaa  of  the  BaUUishoieat.  They  would 
discrimioato  between  the  aaBetioB  aod  the 
probibitioo  to  the  Lord^liattteoaiit,  But 
ihe  Irish,  he  was  afraid,  wooM  suppose 
that  this  Inmtation  waa  nseant  fiar  a  settled 
purpose,. and  that pafposa»  they  weie  Ukely 
to  suppose^  waa  the  eooooragessent  of  tithe* 
payera  not  tO'- nay  .t^es.  Tbat  such 
wooU  at  bast  he  its  offectt  it  was  not 
possible,  he  bdiered,  to  denv.  As  a 
minister  of  the  United  Chuich  of  England 
and  Ireland,  he  eould  not  sanetion  the 
Amendment.  Theonlvobjeotlonyperhape, 
which  oould  be  made  lo  rejecting  the 
Amendment  was*  that  it  would  delay  the 
Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  waa  neeespary  to 
tianquilliae'  Iieland.  .But  he  did  not 
believe  that  rejeoting  it  would  cause  any 
serious  delay.  It  was  owing,  he  under^ 
stood,  to  peculiar  oireuoBStanoes  and  to 
misapprehension,  that  the  proviso  was 
carried  at  all.  He  anticipated,  thMofoie, 
if  the  Bill  were  sent  back  to  the  Commons 
with  the  clause  struok  out,  that  it  would 
occasion  no  discussion,  and  he  believed 
would  not  be  followed  by  a  division.  If 
their  Lordships  divided  on  the  olause,  he 
could  not  withhold  his  support  from  those 
who  objected  to  this  Amendment. 

Lord  Plunktit  said,  that  the  olause 
was  of  trifling  importance  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  tho  feat  of  the  Bill. 
It  did  not,  in  fact,  esonerate  the  non- 
tithe-payers  from  any  of  the  enactments 
or  provisions  of  the  Bill,  nor  waa  them 
any  disposition  in  the  Government  to  en* 
courage  them  not  to  pay  their  does.  When 
an  accusation  waa  niMe,  that  Minislen 
sought  to  prostrate  the  Pietestant  Church, 
their  Lordships  ought  to  look  at  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  to  see  what  they  had 
done,  and  what  they  proposed  to  do,  and 
their  Lordships  would  find  in  that,  a  com*- 
plete  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  each 
was  the  intention  of  Ministers.  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  had  brought  on  itself  a  great 
deal  of  odium,  and  had  exposed  itself 

to  auiob  oUoqny,  by  Ufft6Bf  iM^f  4o 


eoHeet  the  tithes^  Ita  ixoHiona  oft  4Mt 
point,  he  had  a  rigbt  tO'CoinplalOy  wesa 
■el  met  by  that  oornsnondiny  aupnoK 
tnm  tfm  otbev  aide  which  it  was  enlMed 
tfrokpeet,:.'  The  clergy,  he  admitted,  wait 
hi  great  disltesai  but  it  was  by  faots-^HMt 
aappoailiooa  or  fopotts  in  newapapefo-^ 
that  the  hstantiona  and  oondoct  of  Governs 
ment  should  lier|odgod.-  He  was  sure 
that  no  inatmsoe  QOttId  be  adduced  in 
which  tho  Qovefnment  bad  lefbsed  to 
employ  the  military  tie  civil  Ibeoo  to  sup- 
port the  elngy.  Ha  waa  of  opinion  that 
the  etausa,  as  it  now  stood^  gave  tho 
clergy  much  gveate?  ntoieotion  tSan  they 
had  befoio.  It  made  the  eembinatieO 
to  resist  tithes  liable  to  bo  tried  by  * 
Court-martial.  It  waa  intended  to  pwleaH 
and  it  would  protect,  the  piopeity  of  1km 

cl»gy 
The  Bishop  of  Lmdm  wished  it  10 

be  understood,  that  hie  obsecvations  hmi 

been  exelosively  ooninod  to  the  proviso  ki 

•the  feorth  obwse. 

The  Duke  of  Budkm^kam  could  aoMva 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  ho  judged 
of  the  Ministers  by  their  acts  alone. 

Lord  Wmfbrd  objeefesd  to  tho  proviso. 
There  might  be  a  eonapiraey  in  a  dtttrisl 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  tithes^  vdiilt»  by 
this  proviso,  the  Lord-Uantenant  worid  bo 
unable  to  proclaim  it.  He  considered 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  most 
sacred,  and  ought  to  be  protected  to  the 
utmost. 

llie  Marquess  of  Westmiath  supported 
the  Amendments,  not  because  he  approved 
c^them,  but  because  he  thought  oppositioo 
might  delay  Ae  Bill,  whi<^  was  muck 
wanted  in  Ireland, 

The  Earl  of  Bodem  said,  tlmt  this  waa 
the  only  Amendment  to  which  he  shoold 
object.  'He  considered  that  the  clause  aa 
it  now  stood  would  stultify  their  Lordships' 
whole  proceedings  on  this  BUI.  To  him 
the  dense  appes«ed  totally  unintelligible, 
useless,  and  roolish.  It  waa  tho  produce, 
indeed,  of  an  inveterate  feeling  against 
the  Protestant  clergy.  It  came  frofn  tho 
inveterate  enonics  oc  that  Church,  and  he 
was  determined  to  take  the  eense  of  the 
House  upon  it.  This  proviso  waa  origin*- 
ated  and  supported  by  gentlemen  in  the 
other  Houie,  who  openly  and  fairly  de- 
clared what  their  object  was  in  carrying 
measures  of  Church  spoliatk>n  into  effect. 
He  found  fault  with  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  conceding  this  point—certainly 
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with  the  noble  Earl's  colleagues  in  the 
other  House,  for :  coosenting  to  a  clause 
which  they  themselves  condemned.  His 
Majesty's  Government  now  asked  their 
Lordships  to  consent  to  a  clause,  the  folly 
of  which  they  admitted.  But  if  they 
found  fault  with  it,  they  were  bound  to 
act  upon  their  opinion ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  suffer  so  objectionable 
a  proviso  to  pass.  He  knew  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  very  obnoxious 
in  Ireland.  They  were  obnoxious  to  both 
parties;  but  that  they  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  any  exertions  which 
they  had  made  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
tithes  he  utterly  denied.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  Government  never  refused  any 
application  made  by  a  clergyman  for  mili- 
tary aid ;  but  that  was  not  enough ;  some- 
thing more  was  required ;  for  there  were 
many  clergpymen  in  Ireland  who  would,  and 
did  endure  the  most  severe  privation,  rather 
than  run  the  risic  of  being  instrumental  in 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The  Go- 
vernment had  omitted  to  give  sufRcient 
{>roof  of  the  wish  that  tithes  should  be  col- 
ected.  There  was  one  case  which  recurred 
to  him  at  that  moment  which  proved 
his  assertion.  A  Magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Meath  had,  some  time  since,  presided 
at  an  anti-tithe  meeting  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  where  he  and  those  present 
had  entered  into  resolutions  not  to  pay 
tithes ;  and  yet  that  Magistrate  still  re- 
mained in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
though  his  conduct  had  been  fully  re- 
presented to  his  Majesty's  Grovernment 
[Name],  He  had  no  objection  to  name. 
The  Magistrate  who  presided  was  Mr. 
Taaf,  of  Meath  county.  He  certainly 
thought  his  Majesty's  Government  had  to 
answer  for  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  He  knew  several  cases  in 
which  farmers  had  said,  ''Let  the  Govern- 
ment show  that  they  are  in  earnest  in 
wishing  tithes  to  be  collected,  and  we  will 
pay  them  ;  but  under  the  present  system 
of  intimidation  we  dare  not.*'  He  believed 
that  much  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed  in  Ireland  must  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Government. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  much  regretted  the 
alteration  made  in  tiie  other  House  of 
Parliament,  which  was  admitted  to  be 
perfectly  useless.  He  felt  as  unwilling  to 
delay  this  Bill  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
but  he  could  not  admit  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  they  were^ 


to  permit  this  clante  to  imiAin.  It  was 
saia  on  the  other,  tide  tluit  it  lias  Milly 
inoperative;  but  though  it  miffht  In -i»k 
operative,  it  did  not  tberefote  ndlow  that 
it  was  innocent.  When  one  aide  ttdmitlBd 
it  to  be  abMod,  and  th^  other  boliotcd  4k 
to  be  &r  from  innocent,  he  hoped  the 
House  would,  not,  ibr  fear  of  a  ddnj 
of  twenty-four  hoon,  couent  to  paae  dn 
clause  in  its  present  state. 

Earl  Qrey  entreated  the  noble  Loid  smI 
the  House  not.to  believe  thefrthe  rejedin 
of  this  clause  would  lead  to  a  delay  of 
twenty- four  hours  onlv.  The  conaeqneaoe 
of  its  rejection  would  be  a  oonfennoe 
between  the  two  Hoasea,  and  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get 
the  Bill  through  before  Eaeter,  nakss 
they  sat  after  Good  Friday.  So  long 
a  delay  would  be  prodactive  of  greet 
inconvenience  and  danser.  He  did  not 
take  upon  himself  to  defend  the  danae; 
he  agreed  with  his  noble  end  leMiied 
friend  on  the  Woolsack.  He  nmcii  i^ 
gretted  its  introduction.  But  it  wonM 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  diminirii  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bill,  for  the  clause. 
totally  inoperative,  and  for  that 
and  to  avoid  delay,  he  was  prepared  lo 
waive  his  objections.  With  regard  to  te 
conclusions  which  would  be  drawn  in 
Ireland  from  the  introduction  of  this  danaSi 
he  thought  there  had  been  much  er- 
aggeration  on  the  part  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  it.  There  was  nothing  like  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  €k»miiment 
to  give  less  protection  to  tithes  than  to 
any  other  species  of  property.  He  qnite 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend  that  tliey 
were  entitled  to  equal  protection.  He 
denied — he  indignantly  denied — that  the 
Government  bad  ever  refused  to  give  eqaat 
protection  to  tithe-owners  as  to  the  ownen 
of  other  species  of  property ;  and  if  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  encourage  any  waA 
delusion  as  had  been  stated,  he  wovM 
most  certainly  reject  the  danae.  Bat  it 
would  go  forth  to  the  country  with  a  eom- 
plete  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  OovenH 
ment,  and  he  could  not  anticipate  any 
such  results  as  had  been  predicted.  He 
regretted  those  general  observatiolu  wfaid 
had  been  indulged  in,  and  the  general 
attack  which  had  been  made  on  the 
members  of  the  Administration ;  bnt  he 
would  say  this,  that  had  those  parties  who 
were  loudest  in  (blaming  the  oondnct  of 
the  Government  in  Ireland  beenaa 
to  repress  the  first  symptyne  sC- 
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theie,  as  to  miail  ^kmOMttmB  of  dwoi/ 
asavenn  of  ^nikwnmuog  ikmUumhifi 
the  fummalUuBBmm  of  coereioB  i|OiM»^«( 
all-  pPobaMity,  not  have  baco  nf|nNd«» 
Tbe  GovenHBeiU  was  moat  aozkmt  toaap*: 
press  dktarbanea  by  a  Tigoroiis  eieidse  of 
the  poivera  of  the  law  as  they  foand  it» 
and 'it  was  not'  nntil  they  foond  these 
powen  traavailfaig,  that  they  fUt  them* 
selves  justified  in  calling  for  additional 
authority.  The  present  Bill  left  the  clergy 
ID  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  they 
now  had  to  collect  their  titheSt  and  gave 
them  the  same  protection  that  it  held  out 
to  all  other  owners  of  property.  He 
should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  daose  as  it 
stood. 

The  Earl  of  HmrmDbjfmd^  that  what 
had  fallen  from  the  i%ht  reverend  Prdate 
had  tendered  it  aainoessary  for  him  to  state 
his  view  of  the  question.  The  peofde  of 
Ireland  would  lode  to  the  parties  who  pro* 
posed  the  clause,  and,  knowing  that  they 
introduced  it  with  ulterior  views,  they 
would  believe  those  ulterior  views  to  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament  if  the 
clause  were  suffered  to  remain.  Yet  so 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with  an  appre- 
hension of  the  evil  consequences  of  delay 
that  he  would  rather  swallow  the  pill, 
bitter  as  it  was,  than  lose  tim6.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  clause  mi|;ht 
be  rendered  harmless  without  requiring 
the  delay  supposed  by  the  noble  Eari.  To 
make  a  conference  necessary  there  must 
be  an  alteration  of  the  proviso;  but,, if 
only  certain  words  were  introduced,  the 
Amendment  upon  the  Amendment  might 
be  agreed  to  in  the  other  House  and  the 
Bill  sent  up.  The  great  evil  of  the  clause 
as  it  stood  was  that  it  made  a  distinctbn 
between  tithes  and  other  property.  It  was 
admitted,  that  this  distinction  would  be 
inoperative,  and  it  had,  therefore,  occurred 
to  him,  that  by  the  introduction  of  some 
other  grounds  of  exemption  the  distinction 
itself  would  be  destroyed;  He  shcmld 
therefore  move,  after  the  wwds  vrhich 
made  it  not  lawful  for  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
meetings  relating  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
to  insert  the  worids  '^  or  rent  or  taxes." 

Viscount  Melbourne  objected  to  the 
Amendment,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  very 
great  discussion  and  delay.  Besides,  if 
it  really  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  that  the  exception  of  tithes 
would  create  an  impression  that  tithes 
cogbtuotto  be  paid,  tboMUitiOBOf  die 


tl(    JHumitmimi'Jm^i.^     liBO 

woids  *^  rent  and  taxey**  woald  only  faaiva^ 
the  effect  of  extending  thai  impenmi  '^ 

TbaioftI  CJlancettn' GOoU  imt  ooMMr 
in  tHe  fiopositaon  of  the  noble  E|^l*  Jb 
qoitta  igwod^  with  his  noble  fnend  who 
spofa  Jast.  I  It  waaM  create  newgioaads 
of  discnspiott.  He  was  quite  confideat 
that  the  intvodoetioo  of  those  words  would 
prove  afraicftti  soaDsa  of  deby,  discnssioa 
and  opposition  in  the  other  House.  It 
had  been  suggested,  that  the  insertioQ  of 
those  words  might*  indooe  the  peasaatfy 
of  Ireland  to  evade  rent  and  taxM  as  Ih^ 
evaded  tithes,  and  to  make  them  believo^ 
that  the  evasion  would  be  looiteA  uptQ 
with  a  lenient  eye-HNich  an'  ism^iipe 
would  be  most  illo^^ical  and  ariaMoisi 
butwasnotmoreillogicalyormofeflwoaaatii 
than  the  ofi|;inal  supposition  that  this  as- 
ceptkm  of  tHhe  in  any  way  wanaated  or 
justified  its  non-payment.  / 

.  Lord   EUenbiromgh  said,    he   shoaid 
greatly  prefer  the  omissba  of  the  Clanse. : 

The  House  divkled  on  the  Aniendaieat, 
when  there  appeared— Not  oontoit,  pee* 
sent  46 ;  proxies  39 — 85 :— Content,  pva* 
sent  40;  proxies  5— 45: — Majority  40. 

The  Clause  as  amended  b^  the  Cooh 
moos  agreed  to. 

On  the  Amendment  on'  the  Claoae 
respecting  the  search  for  arms  briog  read. 

Lord  EUenborough  sakl,  he  thought  the 
alteration  impaired  the  efficacy  of  the  Bill. 
If  it  was  intended  that  thev  were  not  to 
go  into  a  house  and  desire  the  inmates  to 
come  forth  till  the  lists  were  ready,  great 
delay  would  be  occasioned  •— inde^  it 
must  necessarily  occupy  some  time  befoce 
the  census  could  be  made.  He  wookt, 
however,  offer  no  oppositkm  to  the  Amend- 
ment, though  he  consklered  it  necessary 
to  put  on  record  his  opinfon  upon  thte 
subwct. 

The  Amendments  made  by  the  Com* 
mons  were  all  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Not-cohteitts. 

PreitnL 
The  Lord  Chancellor  »AmLi." 

Devonshire  Amherst 

Norfolk  Cawdor 

Richmond  CharleiiioriC 

Somerset  Denbigh 

Sutherland  Fitzwilliam 

Gosford 

MASQUBSSES.  ^^  "* 

Cleveland  Cower  (Stafford) 

Lansdown  Rosebery 

Westaieatb    '*"  Sefton  • 
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PotUmhI 

AnalMey 
Wdleiley 


viKoUNTS,  Lilibrd 

Melbouroe  MinttvrfCoDjrDgham) 

St.  Vinceat  MoDteagle  (Sligo) 

LORDS.  FqltitDore 

Alronley  Paget  (Uxbridge) 

AdcUbm  PaomuK 

Bjrron  Flnnkett 

Clanciircy     ,  Soinerhill       (Cltmrt- 

Diaorhcn  carde) 

Dnodu  SuiHield 

Foley  Saye  and  Sale 

Goderich  Teynham 

Hilt  Sundbridge  (Argyll) 

Holland  nisaop. 
.Hofriaod  (Tatislock)     Lichfirid 
Lynedoch 

Proxies, 

_       DUKBS.  LORDS. 

Braybrook 
Boyle 
CarieUm 
ChawoHh 
Clem  en  ti 
Clifford 

EABLH.  Dueie 

Baeklnfhamthire  Krskine 

Burlington  Godolphin 

Carlisle  liunadon  (Falkland) 

Camptidown  Howard  de  Walden 

Durham  Howard  of  EQioghani 

Estex  Kenlis  (Headfoit) 

Fingall  Kilmamock  (Errol) 

Grey  of  Groby  Middleton 

llcbester  Rossie  (Kinnaird) 

Aanfiirly  Stanley 

Spencer  Stourlon 

viacouKT.  Segrave 

Lake  VarborougU 

Lift  of  iha  Co»TENT9. 
PreiEKt. 

ruiES.  Ellenborougli 

Kenyoii 

Wyiiford 
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HOUSE   OF    COMMOH9, 
Monday,  Afril  1,   1833. 


TiiB  Thames  Tlxhel.]  &ir  Ed*md 
Codringlm  preaented  a  Petition  from  tbt 
proprietors  of  tbe  Thamu  Tuonal,  fnj' 
iiig  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  compMa 
tbdt  work.  The  gallant  Adminl  wid, 
the  worlc  wai  peculiarW  entitled  to  Um 
support  of  the  House.  Tne  petitioaen  bid 
already  expeoded  170,0001.  in  prowesU 
ing  it,  and  surmounted  difficulties  whiak 
were  never  contemplated.  Thej  iaH 
worked  through  water  and  rock,  utd  wliil 
was  still  worse,  they  had  workad  thnHiih 
loose  and  shifUagsaad.  They  had  slna^ 
shown  the  practicability  of  the  uiul«nBk> 
iii^,  and  the  only  difficulty  now,  wu  Um 
want  of  funds,  if,  then,  there  waa  Mck 
a  necessity  for  so  many  bridges  in  so  shaft 
a  distance  as  between  London  Bridgs  ud 
Westminster  Bridge,  it  was  but  n 
to  believe,  that  in  a  place  two  n 
London  Bridg;e  (there  being  no  ii 
ing  bridge),  iitci)  m  viiimtli}fn§.^  (to 
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Tunnel  would  be  of  great  practical  utility. 
The  two  intervening  bridges,  Soutbwark 
and  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  gained  20,000i. 
a-ycar  since  they  were  oonstructed.  Water- 
loo Bridge  paid  to  the  shareholders 
14,000/.  a-year,  and  Southwark  6,000/. 
In  July,  1811,  there  passed  over  London 
Bridge  99,000  persons ;  and,  in  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year,  over  Blackfriars, 
66,000  persons.  So  that  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  this  Tunnel—  a  sort  of 
Irish  bridge,  since  it  passed  under  water 
— would  be  of  great  utility.  If  the  Tun- 
nel were  completed,  vast  quantities  of 
goods  would  pass  through  it  from  the 
Commercial  Docks,  which  now  had  to  be 
carried  four  miles  round  by  London 
Bridge.  If  Government  would  purchase 
the  property,  or  allow  it  to  be  sold  by 
lottery,  the  petitioners  would  be  happy  to 
come  forward  and  meet  such  a  proposition. 
In  the  United  States,  lotteries  were  granted 
for  charities,  and  in  London  there  was 
now  a  lottery  for  some  property  in  Glas- 
gow. The  gallant  Officer  moved  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up. 

The  Speaker  inquired  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  on  being  informed  what  it 
prayed  for,  he  decided,  that  before  it 
could  be  received  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  given. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.]  Mr. 
Cobhett  said,  he  had  a  Petition  to  present 
against  Soane's  Museum  Bill,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  have  read  a  third  time 
that  day.  The  petition  was  from  Mr. 
(ieorge  Soane,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir 
John  Soanc.  The  petitioner,  after  stating 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
sanction  a  violation  of  those  laws  by  which 
the  society  was  hold  together,  and  that 
his  father  must  have  been  improperly  im- 
portuned and  persuaded  at  the  ninth  hour 
before  he  could  have  been  induced  to 
alienate  so  large  a  portion  of  his  property, 
since,  if  he  had  contemplated  such  an  act 
for  any  time  previously,  he  must  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  before  he  had  arrived  at  a  period  of 
a  natural  decay.  The  petitioner  prayed  to 
be  heard  in  person,  or  by  Counsel  or 
agent,  at  the  Bar  of  that  House  against 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  or  that  the  House 
would  take  such  other  steps  as  it  might 
deem  meet  to  prevent  the  object  of  the 
Bill.     If  the  House  agreed  to  the  Bill, 

they  would  reverse  the  fundamental  laws 


of  hereditary  succession,  and  of  testa? 
mentary  law.  He  thougbt  it  necetswry 
to  observe  to  the  House,  that  he  had  never 
either  seen  Sir  John  Soane  or  his  son 
until  four  days  ago,  when  the  latter  gave 
him  that  petition  to  present.  When  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  brought  it  in,  it 
was  his  (Mr.  Cobbett's)  intention  to  move 
an  Amendment.  He  was  informed,  that 
upon  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Soane,  he 
received  30,000/.  with  his  wife,  and  that 
George  Soane,  the  petitioner,  had  several 
children,  all  of  whom  with  their  father 
were  in  distress.  He  admitted,  that  the 
son  might  have  given  the  father  great 
cause  for  offence,  but  he  (Mr.  Cobbett) 
considered  that  the  offence  of  the  ton 
ought  not  to  be  visited  on  the  poor  grand- 
children. Hon.  Members  knew  that  the 
law  compelled  a  man  not  only  to  support 
his  children,  but  his  grandchildren,  and 
his  great  grandchildren ;  and  he  thought 
the  House  could  not  justly  sanction  an 
appropriation  of  property,  by  which  the 
grandchildren  of  Sir  John  Soane  must 
suffer,  and  which  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  present  Bill  passed  into  a  law.  Be- 
sides, the  Apostle  Paul  said,  if  a  man 
take  not  care  of  his  own  house,  he  has 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  a 
heathen.  He  therefore  hoped,  that  tlie 
House  would  pause  a  little  before  it  sanc- 
tioned the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  trusted,  that  the  House  would 
not  be  led  away  by  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham,  that  the  Bill 
would  do  the  most  serious  injury.  He 
fully  agreed  with  that  hon.  Member  in 
his  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  requir- 
ed that  we  should  provide  for  our  children 
and  the  law  enforced  the  obligation  even 
to  our  grandchildren ;  but  there  was  one 
allegation  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
made,  to  which  he  wished  to  cill  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House.  From 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham's  statement, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  children  of  the 
petitioner,  Mr.  George  Soane,  aflcr  hiB 
deafli,  would  be  the  heirs  of  Sir  John,  and 
that  the  petitioner  was  the  only  son  Sir 
John  Soane  ever  had.  That  was  not  the 
case ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  children 
of  the  elder  son,  who  was  now  dead,  would 
be  the  heii*s-at-law  of  Sir  John  Soane; 
and  if  Sir  John  were  to  die  to-morrow, 
the  whole  of  his  property  would  go  to 
those  children,  and  the   petitioner   and 

his  children  would  not  be  entitled  lo  a 
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farthing.  However  the  case  might  be — 
whether  the  petitioner  was  entitled  or  not 
— whatever  rights  he  had,  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  reserving  to  him  and  all 
other  persons  the  right  of  sueing  the  same, 
as  if  the  Bill  had  not  passed ;  and  all  that 
the  present  Bill  did  was,  to  enable  Sir 
John  Soane  to  transfer  the  right  he  held 
in  his  own  person  to  two  dwelling-houses, 
of  making  them  the  places  where  the 
Museum  was  to  be  placed.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  reserving  to  George 
Soane,  the  petitioner,  and  to  all  persons 
whatever,  every  right  and  title,  exactly  in 
the  same  state  m  which  they  now  possessed 
it.  The  Committee  who  had  sat  upon 
the  Bill  had  heard  Mr.  George  Soane 
against  its  difierent  clauses,  they  had 
entered  most  fully  into  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case,  and 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  act  of  injustice  committed  by  the 
Bill  to  any  individual  whatever.  He  tnere- 
fore  trusted,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  forward  the  Bill,  and  that  the  House 
would  not  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
idea  of  postponing  the  consideration  of 
the  third  reading,  after  the  question  had 
been  so  fully  gone  into  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  were  so  strict  about  rights  of 
this  description,  and  by  the  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Briscoe  trusted  that  the  House 
would  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  he  had  been 
enabled  to  rhake  himself  master  of  very 
few  of  its  provisions ;  but  from  what  little 
he  had  heard  of  the  subject,  he  considered 
it  a  case  of  extreme  hardship  and  great 
moral  injustice.  If  the  objects  of  art 
left  by  Sir  J.  Soane  were  sent  to  the 
British  Museum,  it  would  be  of  more  use 
to  the  public,  and  a  farge  sum  would  be 
thus  saved  for  the  grand-children.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  to  delay 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  until  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  have  made  themselves 
more  fully  acquainted  with  its  object. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
art  had  devoted  his  own  money  to  the 
accumulation  of  most  valuable  relics.  He 
had  done  so  by  denying  himself  indul- 
gence which  other  persons  in  an  equal 
station  of  life  generally  enjoyed  ;  and  he 
proposed  to  present  that  valuable  collec- 
tion— a  most  liberal  act,  indeed,  on  his 
part— to  the  public ;  and  all  that  be  now 


asked  for  was  an  Act  of  P^rlnmneritloiM 
an  end  to  all  questions  as  to  tbe  'valiniy 
of  that  gift.  At  to  the  gift  ilsdf,  -ht 
thought  that  the  House  and  ^die  contiy 
ought  to  receive  it  with  the  greMeal  tlmk* 
fulness,  and  in  the  most  gmciovt  nuumer. 
With  respect  to  the  soggestion  fHiich  ioA 
been  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  meniber  to 
Surrey,  as  to  the  property  beihg^  placed'ia 
the  British  Museum,  he  meant  to  Pimiees 
a  clause  on  the  third*  reading  of  tbe  M^ 
the  object  of  which  would  be  typiaeetbe 
property  in  the  British  Mnasnm,  tberdif 
saving  the  expenditure  of  a  ^reatl'deal  ef 
money  upon  a  separate  establnhnent. 

Lord  John  Hu$tett  hoped  that  Ae 
clause  which  the  right  hon.  Bavonat  had 
to  propose  would  answer  all  the  parpowi 
contemplated  by  the  IkHi.  member  to 
Surrey.  He  trusted,  however,  Aat  that 
clause  vrould  leave  it  to  the  diacretiOD  ef 
Sir  John  Soane. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  said,  that  Sir  Joha 
Soane  only  exercised  a  power  vested  ia 
him  by  the  common  law  of  England|-adl 
that  there  was  no  claim  on  the  part  of  A9 
petitioner,  either  in  law  or  eqoibf ,  dT'  aay 
substantial  reason  why  the'  third  reading 
of  the  Bill  should  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  BtO  be  fcai 
a  third  time. 

Mr.  Cobbett  knew  nothing  of  the  fcw 
as  it  related  to  the  disposition  of  propeity, 
and  perhaps  in  that  point  of  view  Sir  John 
Soane  had  the  law  on  his  side,  bat  he 
considered  it,  and  he  thought  the  Hovsa 
should  consider  it,  as  a  question  of  no- 
rality.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  lav 
and  the  precepts  of  morality,  as  far  as  he 
understood  them,  required  man,  as  far  as 
as  possible,  to  protect  and  give  ew&ry  ne- 
cessary sustenance  to  his  chiMrea  and 
grandchildren  ;  but  by  this  Bill  the  Hoast 
was  called  upon  to  aid  and  assist  in  widn 
holding  from  the  donor^s  erandchildrea 
that  sustenance  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, and  which  they  needed.  WoaM 
that  House  be  party  to  a  withdrawal  frooi 
this  gentleman's  grandchildren  of  thsh 
rights  of  sustenance  ?  Would  it  conale^ 
nance  so  unnatural  an  act?  He  hoped 
not,  and  that  the  House  would  not  agiee 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  ap- 
peared that  Mrs.  Soane  (Sur  John's  wns) 
brought  him  30,000/.,  but  he  alleged  there 
had  been  no  settlement.  Who  was  ts 
say  how  much  of  celebrity  and  renowa 
arose  to  Sir  John  Soane  from  the -pea* 
session  of  that  90|000I.  t    F^ihapailMi 
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been  the  occasion  of  the  whole  of  his  cele- 
brity and  property ;  and  he  held  (as  he 
was  sure  every  other  Member  of  that 
House  would),  that  if  a  man  received 
money  by  his  wife,  he  had  no  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  although  there  was  no  settle- 
ment binding  him.  He  had  no  moral 
right,  at  any  rate,  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
way  whatever,  otherwise  than  in  the  way 
the  wife  agreed  to  have  it  disposed  of. 
By  this  Act,  however,  the  donor  was  taking 
a  maintenance  from  the  wife's  grandchild- 
ren, for  they  were  her  grandchildren  as 
well  as^iis.  Let  any  man,  he  would  say, 
lay  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  say  if  such  an 
act  could  be  considered  a  just  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  grandfather.  He  should, 
therefore,  give  his  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
in  order  to  show,  by  the  records  of  the 
House,  that  there  was  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber who  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest 
against  this  unnatural  proceeding.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving — 
'*  That  Soane's  Museum  Act  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  or  to  the  Judges, 
for  them  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
House,  how  far  an  Act  of  Parliament,  de- 
claratory of  the  intentions  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual therein  named,  can  be  taken 
to  be  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  an  estate  in 
trust  to  be  hereafter  created  by  his  will, 
supposing  he  should  omit  to  complete  the 
same  by  his  will,  or  should  direct  his  will 
to  be  drawn,  when  by  subsequent  evidence 
he  may  be  proved  to  have  been  incapable 
of  dictating  or  proving  of  the  same/' 

Mr.  J.  Feilden  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

An  Hon.  Member  considered  it  to  be 
most  ungrateful  to  insult  an  individual 
who  had  so  liberally  come  forward  to  pre- 
sent so  munificent  a  gift  to  the  nation, 
and  refuse  to  accept  such  a  gift  but  upon 
certain  terms.  The  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  appeared  to  assume  that  the  pro- 
perty in  question  was  purchased  with  the 
money  of  the  petitioner.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  most  mon- 
strous to  suppose,  that  in  a  free  country, 
like  England,  a  man  had  not  a  right  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased. 
What  greater  tyranny  could  be  committed, 
than  preventing,  by  legislative  interference, 
a  man  from  disposing  of  his  own  property  ? 
He  considered  the  proceeding,  and  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham,  as  most  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the    public   would 


not  be  misled,  or  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  House  would  commit 
an  injustice  towards  any  individual  by 
agreemg  to  the  wishes  of  a  Gentleman  who 
had  come  forward  in  the  handsome  and 
liberal  manner  that  Sir  John  Soane  had. 
What  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  It  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  Soane  had  derived  a 
great  portion  of  his  property  from  his  wife, 
and  that  he  had  left  his  money  to  other 
branches  of  his  family,  omitting  all  men- 
tion of  the  son  who  petitioned  that  House ; 
but  the  House  should  be  put  into  pos- 
session of  this  important  fact — the  father 
had  settled  20,000^.  upon  the  children  of 
an  elder  son  (who  was  the  heir-at-law), 
and  that  the  younger  son,  the  petitioner^ 
had  received  from  Sir  John  Soane  more 
than  that  sum  already.  It  would  be  a  gross 
injustice,  if  the  House  were  to  step  in  and 
say  to  Sir  John  Soane  he  should  not  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased.  He  greatly 
regretted  the  family  differences  which  ex- 
isted between  the  father  and  the  son; 
but  the  House  must  see,  that  such  differ- 
ences ought  not  to  prevent  Sir  John  Soane 
from  disposing  of  his  valuable  and  magoi- 
ficent  collection  according  to  bis  own  feel- 
ings. In  the  Committee  which  had  been 
sitting  up-stairs,  it  was  asked  the  pe- 
titioner if  he  had  any  claim  upon  the  pro- 
perty at  law ;  the  petitioner  answered 
**  No."  "  But,"  said  the  petitioner,  '*  he 
might  change  his  mind  before  he  died, 
and  feel  disposed  to  leave  me  some  por- 
tion of  the  property  in  question,  which  the 
Bill  now  under  consideration  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  power  of  doing."  Sir 
John  Soane  had  other  large  means  at  his 
command.  This  Museum  was  but  a  part 
of  that  large  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  unwearied  industry  and 
splendid  talents.  If  the  House  were  to 
cast  any  stain  upon  Sir  John  Soane,  he 
considered  it  would  be  most  ungrateful. 
He  was  happy  to  hear  of  the  proposition 
for  depositing  the  bequest  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  that  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
place  for  it,  if  that  plan  met  Sir  John 
Soane's  approbation. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  upon  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  and  could  say,  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers were  unanimous  in  their  Report. 
Valuing  the  bequest  highly,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  no  injustice  was  done  to  any  one, 
he  should  give  his  support  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  observe,  that  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  was  of  a  most 
novel  character.     When  individuals  had 
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formerly  presented  property  to  the  British 
Museum,  or  to  any  otner  national  insti- 
tution^  was  it  ever  inquired  of  tbem  if 
ihey  had  the  power  so  to  dispose  of  it? 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham  was  actuated  by  good 
motives.  The  House  had  only  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  receive  the  splendid 
gift  in  a  gracious  or  an  ungracious  man- 
ner. -  There  were  no  possible  grounds  for 
any  further  delay  taking  place  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  negatived;  Bill  r^ad  a 
third  time. 

8ir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  a  clause 
to  propose,  which  might,  perhaps,  ans- 
wer the  objections  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham.  The  effect  of  the  clause 
would  be  to  enable  Sir  John  Soane,  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  be- 
queath  all  his  valuable  relics  to  the  British 
Museum,  instead  of  placing  them  in  two 
houses,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  Thosetwo  bouses, 
by  the  clause,  would  thereby  be  placed  again 
in  his  absolute  power  and  control,  and  also 
so  muoh  of  tlio  Bill  as  related  to  the 
money ;  he  would  have  the  whole  control 
of  disposing  of  the  30,000/.  and  the  two 
honses  as  he  pleased.  The  expense  of 
keeping  up  two  establishments  was  un- 
necessary, and  by  the  proposed  clause,  the 
expense  of  a  separate  establishment  would 
be  saved.  There  were  abundant  reasons 
why  the  public  should  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  large  sum  of  money 
which  Sir  John  Soane  had  proposed  to 
place  at  its  disposal.  Let  the  public  re- 
store to  Sir  John  Soane  the  whole  power 
over  that  money.  So  far  from  discourag- 
ing such  splendid  gifts  he  was  for  receiving 
them,  and  acknowledging  them  in  the 
fullest  and  most  handsome  manner,  and 
he  hoped  that  Sir  John  Soane  would  con- 
sider whether  he  would  not  better  promote 
the  object  he  had  in  view  by  placing  the 
relics  in  the  British  Museum,  and  having 
the  collection  called  by  his  own  name, 
than  by  placing  them  in  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Clause  read  a  first  time, 

On  the  Motion  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Mn  Hume  said,  he  highly  approved  of 
it,  and  he  hoped  the  hon.  menvber  for 
Oldham  would  see  that  it  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  he  harl  contended. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not,  however,  help 
thinking,  that  Sir  John  Soane  might  still 


find  it  tend  tothewdvuiMnant«f 
if  he  added  to  tb«  valwiMa  wilkelhifc  fcy 
endowing  it  witb  500IL  a-y«tf^  or  asy  fm- 
tion  of  the  1,100/. 

Sir  jSomiM/ TTAoZ/By  WM  of  obinkNi,  tlHI 
great  facilitv  would  be  sfibided  rar  liaqMl- 
ing  the  cofleotioUi  if  it  wete  wofit  la 
the  British  Museum.  He  mwHt^  hOwcMr, 
complain  that  it  was  not  ocmtinvldly  lofML 
He  had  been  disappointed  of  aeiing  tta 
British  Museum  on  two  or  thtoo  nhr^Am, 
in  consequence  of  having  nistnlten  Ihs 
days  of  ezhibitiony  and  ho  wodld,  ditfm* 
fore,  suggest  that  more  tnmblo  ■fcouM  be 
taken  to  apprise  the  public  when  Ae  M- 
hibition  was  open,  and  when-dosedi  wkM 
might  be  done  by  oeoarionni  mlifiiiiss 
ments  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mr.  SaHmg  suted,  that  it  the  pOMt 
were  admitted  every  day«  aa  osi  Ae  days 
of  public  admissiotti  irhen  •  there  iMm  le* 
nerally  more  than  8,000 -vhitore  piM| 
through  the  rooms,  it  woald  be  ilnflo«Mi 
for  the  officers  to  perfbrm  their  linlliL 
He  would  assure  the  hoik  Meorinr  (Mr 
Samuel^  Whalley)  that  there  WMld  he  H 
difficulty  m  hh  adnlialen  On  n«jf  of  Ibi 
six  days  of  the  weak.  [Tk§  k&m.  Jfiseiir 
diaektml  bg  tayima  thai  Ao  kad  Jhmd 
di/fkmlty.]  If  auch  then  hod  been  do 
case,  it  must  have  been  beenuae  the  hoo. 
Member  went  as  a  casual  viaitorp  end  had 
not  made  a  particular  applieation  to  dw 
librarian,  who  he  (Mr.  Biuringf)  wet  odft* 
vinced  would  admit  any  gondeman  whe 
came  there  for  any  purpoao  oonneetti 
with  science  or  art.  The  qneation  of  holi- 
days— of  reducing  the  two  montha'  hoH- 
days  to  one-— was  now  in  ooaiee  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  he  begged  to  asanra  hon. 
Members,  that  even  during  theaeholidayi^ 
no  foreigner  or  any  person  decendy  at> 
tired  in  pursuit  of  particular  infbnnalioe 
was  ever  refused  admittance. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  aware  thai  it  bed 
been  stated  that  there  were  133  daya  in 
the  course  of  each  year  on  which  ttie  peb* 
lie  were  admitted,  and  supposed  theiekiS 
his  own  applications  must  have  been  pa* 
culiariy  unfortunate.  Within  the  IM 
two  years,  however,  ha  had  made  nt  laasl 
a  dozen  attempts  to  obtain  edmiaaion,  bat 
bad  always  called  upon  a  wrong  day.  Ms 
thought  that  there  waa  another  clesa  ef 
the  community  deserving  of  eqnnl 
tionwith  artists,  and  those  were  the 
facturers.  At  this  season  of  the  year» 
a  vast  number  of  persona  inlereated  in 
manufactures  of  the  country-ceaM  ttfihe 
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metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  on  their  account  he 
would)  if  possible,  ha?e  the  British 
Museum  opened  every  day  in  the  week 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June.  It  was  not  enough  that  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  public  officers  of  the  es- 
tablishment those  persons  might  obtain 
admission,  because  all  persons  who  knew 
anything  of  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try must  have  experienced  how  repulsive 
it  was  to  make  applications  to  public 
officers  when  any  difficulty  could  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  granting  the  required 
favour.  He  could  not  permit  himself  to 
lose  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how 
extremely  grateful  he  felt  to  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  to  his  country  a  col- 
lection of  which  it  stood  so  much  in  need. 
This  country  was  very  deficient  in  the 
means  of  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
art,  and  much  needed  some  institutions 
similar  to  those  which  were  found  on  the 
Continent.  He  doubted  whether  the  pub- 
lic money  could  be  expended  so  benefi- 
cially in  any  other  way  as  by  establishing 
schools  for  teaching  art  and  science. 

Mr.  Cobbett  remarked,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  had  said,  that  if  the 
British  Museum  were  open  for  a  greater 
number  of  days  than  at  present,  there 
would  require  more  attendants  than  were 
now  engaged.  Now,  upon  that,  he  would 
only  remark,  that  out  of  the  16,000/.  ex- 
pended in  support  of  the  Museum,  the  sum 
of  10,000/.,  within  a  fraction,  was  ex- 
pended for  attendance.  That  was  all  he 
would  say  upon  that  point.  And  then,  the 
hon.  Member  had  said,  that  if  any  person 
in  a  decent  dress  (the  hon.  Member  had 
not  defined  what  he  meant  by  a  decent 
dress) — but  he  had  said,  that  if  any  person 
with  a  decent  dress  applied  for  admission 
when  the  Museum  was  shut,  he  would  ob- 
tain it.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  thought 
it  right  to  observe,  that  those  who  had  not 
decent  dresses  were  required  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum.  The  chop- 
stick  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  poor 
man  who  mended  the  pavement  in  town, 
had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  this  place ; 
and,  if  they  derived  no  benefit  from  it, 
they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
it.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  hours 
during  which  it  was  open  were  just  such 
as  were  most  inconvenient  to  the  labourer 
and  the  tradesman.  What  were  those 
hours  ?  Why,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  just  the  time 


when  persons  engaged  in  business  were 
the  most  actively  employed.  It  should  be 
open,  in  summer,  at  all  events,  from  sixtn 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  if  it  were  in- 
tended for  general  utility.  But  if  it  were 
only  intended  for  idlers  and  loungers,  then 
it  could  not  be  better  managed  than  it  was 
at  present.  It  was  shut  up  during  two 
monthsintheyearal80,exclusiveoftheother 
holidays.  And  what  were  those  months  ? 
Why,  September  and  October.  The  long 
vacation  -,  when  all  the  lawyers  and  par- 
sons, and  lords  and  loungers,  were  out  in 
the  country  enjoying  shooting.  It  was 
then  that  the  Museum  was  shut  up  ;  and 
yet  they  were  told  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  people  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Roebuck  trusted,  that  something 
would  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  British  Museum  openea  on  those  holi- 
days, and  those  days  when  the  working 
classes  were  able  only  to  attend  it,  such  as 
Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  and  even  on 
Sundays  [No^  no.]  He  begged  to  remind 
hon.  Members,  that  such  exhibitions  were 
always  kept  open  on  Sundays  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Pryme  thought,  that  if  such  exhi- 
bitions were  kept  open  to  a  later  hour,  to 
a  period  after  the  mechanic  had  left  his 
work,  every  purpose  would  be  answered 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme  expedient 
of  keeping  it  open  on  Sundays. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion,  that 
immense  advantage  would  accrue,  if  the 
most  public  notice  possible  was  given  of 

the  hours  and  davs  on  which  the  Museum 

» 

was  open.  Heknewthat  many  persons  com- 
ing from  the  country,  who  were  extreme- 
ly desirous  of  seeing  the  British  Museum, 
were  disappointed  laecause  they  happened 
to  go  there  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  not 
open. 

Mr.  Baring  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  a  distinct  and  general 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  public  of  the 
days  and  hours  on  which  they  could  get 
access  to  the  Museum ;  but  not  only  during 
the  holidays  would  any  person  applying  for 
admission,  either  for  scientific  purposes  or 
any  known  artists,  be  admitted ;  out  any 
person  from  the  country,  stating,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  town  the  next  day 
would  find  ready  access  given.  As  to 
keeping  the  Museum  open  on  Sundays, 
Good  Fridays,  and  days  of  that  descrip- 
tion, he  roust  confess,  though  he  was  no 
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extreme  puritan,  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  the  Legislature  go  that  length, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  sense  of  the' 
country  would  be  against  any  such  propo- 
sition. 

The  Clause  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
passed. 

Cases  of  Richard  Newsham  and 
James  Roth  well.]  Mr.  Cobbett,  having 
presented  several  petitions,  said  he  must 
take  that  opportunity  of  reverting  to  a 
petition  which  he  had  previously  presented, 
and  which  he  was  prevented  from  then  ex- 
plaining*  It  was  of  Richard  Newsham  which 
stated,  thathe  was  a  soldier  in  the  fifty- third 
regiment,  in  March,  1 831 ,  at  Gibraltar.  On 
the  10th  of  that  month  hewasdischargedfrom 
the  hospital,  where  he  had  been  confined 
by  illness ;  and  on  the  1 3th  he  was  desired 
by  the  seneant  to  show  his  kit  and  ammu- 
nition. He  was  asked  why  his  ammuni- 
tion was  not  wrapped  up  ?  He  answered, 
because  he  had  not  got  the  proper  paper ; 
that  he  went  to  the  canteen  for  the  paper, 
but  could  not  get  the  proper  kind  there ; 
.that  the  case  was  reported  to  Captain 
Shakspear  Phillips,  who  ordered  him  three 
diysVdrill.  The  petitioner  stated,  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  the  proper  kind  of 

Saper,  when  the  Captain  used  some  very 
lasphemous  language,  and  ordered  the 
Serjeant  to  'send  him  to  drill.  The  peti- 
tioner said  that  such  language  ought  not 
to  be  used  to  any  man  ;  upon  which  the 
Captain  ordered  him  into  confinement, 
from  which  he  was  taken  to  be  tried  before 
a  Garrison  Court-martial,  which  sentenced 
him  to  receive  500  lashes ;  but  General 
Don,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
thought  the  offence  comparatively  slight, 
and  he  mitigated  the  sentence  to  300 
lashes,  which  Newsham  received,  and  from 
which  he  suffered  most  severely;  that 
while  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  he 
reported  the  case  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Constantine,  who  promised  that  a  Court- 
martial  should  be  held  upon  Captain 
Phillips,  but  of  that  he  never  heard  more  ; 
that  afterwards  he  applied  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  Captain  Camaby,  which  was 
granted ;  but  as  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer was  not  present  at  the  time.  Captain 
Camaby  afterwards  denied  that  he  had 
given  such  leave,  and  he  was  reported  as 
being  absent  without  leave,  for  which  he 
was  called  before  a  regimental  Court-mar- 
tial, and  ordered  to  receive  300  lashes. 
At  the  trial  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had 


any  objection  to  the  Coart ;  and  he,  Jm^ 
under  feelings  of  great  irritatioo,  tmS^ 
"  No,  nor  to  that,**  luiowiag  a  raaor  wliicii 
he  had  in  his  hand,  havipg  been  caoiBd 
away  from  the  guard-honae  while  in. the 
act  of  shavipg;  that  he  waa  confined  tat 
thirty^nine  days  in  the  hospitaly/rajpi  vliich 
he  was  again  sent  to  the  guaid-boqae,  aad 
again  brought  to  trial,  and  aentenoed.  to 
.be  transported  for  life ;  .that  he  arrived  at 
Chatham  as  a  convict,  fipm  wheao^  be 
petitioned  the  King,  and  was  ,reLa%ied; 
that  he  then  was  oidered  to  iota  anoditf 
regiment  in  the  North  ;  shortlj  after 
which,  he  applied  to  Major  Butferji  the 
commander,  for  the  minutes  of.  the  Cooit- 
martial ;  that  the  Major  answered  him 
with  oaths,  and  in  order  to  frighten  bin, 
stated,  that  if  he  mentioned  the  .auh|ect  of 
the  Court-martial  again,  he  ahoald  be 
brought  before  another  one,  i^nd  most 
severely  punished ;  that  he  made  a  report 
of  the  case  to  General  Bpuveije,  the 
General  of  the  districtv  who  promised  that 
a  Court-martial  should  bekeld  vpoa 
Major  Butler,  but  of  that  he  had  .ae^ 
heard,  more.  Finding  that  ha  .waUjgA 
no  redress  from  supenor  pffic^ra^  -hciag  at 
Stockport,  he  applied  to  an  attorney  there 
to  see  what  redress  he  could  piocuie  far 
him.  The  attorney  wrote  to  Major  Butler, 
demanding  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioner;  upon  which  the  Major  aentfiv 
him,  and  demanded  to  know  what  mtk- 
faction  it  was  he  wanted  ?  The  petitioner 
was  afraid  of  committing  himidf  by 
any  answer,  referred  the  Major  to  hii  at- 
torney, till  at  last,  goaded  on  by  the  ordcis 
of  the  Major,  he  said,  '*  Sir,  you  must  find 
it  out ;  '*  for  which  expression  he  waacoa- 
fined  fourteen  days  on  bread  and  water ; 
from  that  confinement  he  was  released  by 
General  Bouverie  himself;  but,- as- yet, 
be  bad  received  no  redress.  The  petitioav 
prayed  the  House  to  take  his  aufieriags 
into  consideration,  and  to  investigate  into 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Phillips  and  JMajor 
Butler.  Affixed  to  the  petition  was  the 
certificate  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  town  of 
King^ton-on-Hull,  from  which  itappeued 
tliat  the  petition  had  been  read  oyer  to 
the  petitioner,  who  had  sworn  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  contained  in  it.  He  should, 
on  another  occasion,  give  notice  for  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  petition,  *and 
when  that  was  produced,  he  should  mote 
for  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seferal 
Courts- martial.  He  had  -  another  ^  peti- 
tion from  a  man  who  resided  in  Old- 
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ham,  named  James  Rothwell,  whose  case, 
every  man,  he  thought,  must  admit  to  be 
peculiarly  hard.  He  would  not  pretend 
that  Newsham  did  not  behave  ill,  because 
he  thought  that  a  man  would  not  be 
punished-  unless  he  had  committed  some 
offence  or  other;  but  500  lashes  on  his 
naked  back  for  not  having  his  ammunition 
wrapped  up  in  proper  paper,  and  300  for 
giving  a  rude  answer  to  an  officer,  were 
severe  and  cruel  sentences,  disproportion- 
ate to  the  offences..  The  petitioner,  James 
Rothwell,  however,  had  committed  no 
offence.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
bred  a  weaver,  but  in  April,  1812,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and  joined 
the  regiment  in  Spain.  He  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  received 
three  wounds,  one  of  which  he  felt  the 
effects  of  up  to  the  present  period.  He 
was  discharged  in  1816,  with  a  pension  of 
9d.  a-day  for  his  wounds,  and  he  continued 
to  receive  it  until  November,  1819,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  join  a  garrison  bat- 
tallion.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  could 
earn  his  livelihood  at  weaving,  and  having 
then  a  wife  and  family,  he  neglected  the 
call  and  was  struck  olf  the  list.  At  that 
period  the  price  of  weaving  was  life/,  a 
yard,  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  4|<i.,  and 
ne  was  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and 
he  therefore  wished  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
his  pension.  His  colleague  and  himself 
had  applied  to  the  War  Office  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioner,  and  were  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who, 
it  seemed,  had  some  rule  laid  down  that 
prevented  them  doing  anything  in  the 
matter.  He  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
to  come  to  that  House,  praying  for  a 
restitution  of  the  pension  of  this  wounded 
soldier.  The  House  might,  he  thought, 
interfere  with  great  propriety,  when  it  took 
such  pains  to  see  justice  done  to  pensioned- 
officers,  with  whose  cases  that  or  Rothwell 
might,  in  his  opinion,  be  advantageously 
compared. 

Lord  John  Russell  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  these  two 
petitions.  As  to  the  first  of  them,  having 
pledged  himself  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  he  had  made  inquiries  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  result  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the  petitioner 
had  no  ground  for  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  his  petition.  The  petition  had 
been  first  sent  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  who  sent  it  to  Sir  John  Hob- 
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house,  and  so  satisfied  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  then  Secretary  at  War, 
that  the  petitioner  was  totally  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that  he 
refused  to  present  his  petition.  The  state- 
ment of  the  petitioner,  that  he  had  received 
300  lashes  for  not  having  wrapped  up  his 
ammunition  in  proper  paper  vyas  untrue, 
he  had  been  punished  for  repeated  in- 
stances of  gross  insubordination,  and  for 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior 
officer.  For  threatening  with  a  razor  to 
take  away  the  life  of  a  superior  officer,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  trans)>orted,  but  that 
sentence  being  found  informal,  he  was 
released.  He  had  been  guilty  of  other 
acts  of  gross  insubordination :  and,  in 
short,  was  a  man  of  such  a  character,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  soldier.  He  was  sure,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  House 
would  consider  that  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioner did  not  call  for  the  slightest  indul- 
gence. With  regfard  to  the  other  petition, 
the  one  from  the  pensioner  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  question  with  regard  to  him 
had  been  brought  forward  at  the  Board  at 
which  he  presided.  As  the  hon.  member 
for- Oldham  had  stated,  the  pensioners 
were  liable  to  be  called  on  duty  in  garrison 
battalions,  and  to  be  struck  off  the  pension 
list  if  they  did  not  appear  and  could  not 
make  out  a  good  case,  either  of  not  having 
been  apprized  of  the  call,  or  having  been 
prevented  from  attending  to  the  call  by 
some  lawful  and  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment. This  was  no  more  than  a  proper 
and  necessary  regulation,  particularly 
when  the  House  remembered  that  this 
pension-list  at  one  time  cost  the  country 
1  ,/»00,000/.  per  annum,  and  now  amounted 
to  1,200,000/.  The  man  in  question  had 
neglected  to  attend  a  call  to  join  a  garrison 
battalion  because  he  was  engaged  in  a 
more  profitable  employment,  and  as  there 
were  no  grounds  for  his  being  restored  to 
his  pension,  the  Board  had  very  properly 
refused  the  prayer  of  his  petition.  The 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  insinuated 
that  such  would  not  have  been  the  fate  of  an 
officer;  but  he  would  inform  that  hon. 
Member  that  the  proceeding  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
If  an  officer  refused  or  neglected  to  join 
any  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
he  would  be  immediately  liable  to  forfeit 
his  half  pay.  In  the  past  year  a  case  in 
Doint  had  occurredi  not  in  the  army,  but 
2X 
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in  Uie  navy,  where  the  principle  was  the 
same.  That  was  the  case  of  Captain 
Sartorius,  who,  having  been  ordered 
home  to  join  a  ship,  neglected  or  refused 
to  do  so,  and  had  been  struck  off  the  list 
in  consequence.  Unless  the  superior 
Boards  had  a  power  of  this  description 
over  officers  and  soldiers  there  would  be 
no  means  of  commanding  their  services 
even  in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  The 
statement  he  made  would  he  hoped  satisfy 
the  House  that  in  neither  case  did  there 
exist  any  reasons  for  interfering. 

Mr.  Cobhett  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had  not  said  anything  as  to  the  deserts 
of  the  first  petitioner;  he  had  spoken  only 
first,  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment ; 
and  next,  of  the  case,  supposing  the  alle- 
gations in  the  petition  to  be  true.  But, 
after  all,  he  only  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court-martial.  Was 
that  unreasonable  ?  No.  And  he  should 
certainly  move  for  them.  As  to  the  othef 
petitioner,  the  noble  Lord  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  from  nine-pence 
a-day  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
1,200,0002.  That  was  not  the  thing.  Then 
the  noble  Lord  had  said,  if  an  officer  were 
called  upon  to  serve,  and  refused,  he 
would  certainly  lose  his  pension.  Oh! 
was  that  so  ?  This  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  the  noble  Lord  supposed. 
What !  would  they  call  upon  parsons  who 
had  sold  their  half-pay,  would  they  call 
these  Gentlemen  to  come  out  of  their 
churches  and  pulpits  to  defend  the 
country  ? — that  would  be  curious  indeed. 
When  he  had  got  a  certain  return  he  had 
moved  for,  and  which  had  been  promised, 
he  would  show  what  was  the  amount  which 
these  parsons  had  received  in  their  capacity 
of  hnlf-pay  officers,  though  not  liable  to 
be  called  out  upon  duty. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  said,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  petition,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  for  granting 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court- 
martial.  He  would  maintain  that  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  ought  to  be  made  out 
before  the  House  exercised  so  extraordi- 
nary a  power ;  but  the  present  case,  so  far 
from  beinj;:  prima  facie  a  case  of  strength, 
was  full  of  the  most  gross  mis-statements, 
and  the  House  could  not  degrade  itself 
more  than  to  exercise  its  powers  without 
an  adequate  ground.  He  could  state 
upon  bis  own  responsibility  that  the  peti- 
tion was  full  of  the  grossest  misstatements. 
The  first  statement  related  to  a  Court- 


martial  which  wai  hold  at  OibialUr  » 
March  1833.  The  man  was  then  tna^ 
not  for  being  ^thout  his  proper  oartind|a 
paper,  but  for  his  outiageoiia  behaTloar, 
and  he  had  only  to  regret  that  he  codd 
not  justify  the  langnage  whioh  the  ofieer 
had  used  on  that  occasion.  The  sentenee 
had  been  mitigated  on  the  ground  thet 
some  provocation  had  been  given  to  the 
man.  The  next  was  the  regimental  Covi^ 
martial,  at  which  the  man  had  flonriehed 
a  razor  at  the  officer,  and  had  dedeied 
that  he  would  have  his  life,  or  the  oliiear 
should  take  his.  The  sentence-  irhidl 
ordered  him  to  be  transported  wmM  deeoMl 
illegal  or  doubtful,  and  as  it  woe  deemed 
right  that  the  man  should  have  thefaeneBl 
of  any  doubt  in  the  case,  he  recetied  a 
pardon.  More  flagrant  violatioiie  of  dise^ 
pline  than  this  man  committed  oouhl  not 
be  conceived,  and  he  appealed  to  As 
House  whether  this  was  a  caao  proper  is 
be  brought  under  its  coDsideratlon.  llajer 
Butler  had  no  jpower  to  give  the  Mt  a 
copy  of  the  proceedlnga  of  Uie  ChmW 
martial;  and  he  very  property  lent  to  Ae 
general  officer,  the  rnmmfcnilnr  i>  fMf 
of  the  district,  to  know  what  he  oariil  is 
do.  The  general  sent  to  the  Jndge^AdfO* 
cate  to  learn  what  wes  the  law  on  Iks 
case,  and  the  final  result  was  a  detemiaa* 
tion  on  the  part  of  General  EhMverie  Is 
give  the  man  every  indulgence  that  eovid 
be  granted  to  him.  The  man  had  enlisted 
in  1824,  he  had  served  only  e^t  yean, 
out  of  which  he  had  been  a  deserter  doriDg 
two,  and  he  had  been  tried  six  times  by 
Courts-martial.  Under  these  etrcoDK 
stances  he  trusted  that  the  House  woaU 
not  think  of  interfering. 

Oaths  of  Catholic  MEUBsas.] 
On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  Chair  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  would  BOfe, 
before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  that 
the  oath  contained  in  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  to  be  taken  by  Catholics  takinf  their 
seats  in  that  House,  be  read.  Thepreseat 
was,  he  thought,  the  fittest  opportui^ 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Hooee  to 
that  subject.  In  doing  so  he  hoped  he 
should  get  credit  for  not  being  actuated 
by  any  improper  feeling,  for  he  was  only 
taking  that  course  which  his  duty  pointed 
out  to  him.  The  oath  to  which  he  lefened 
was  enacted  and  made  part  of  the  Bill  Ifar 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  -tt  order  In 
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prevent  Roman  Catholic  Members  from 
interfering  in  any  way  in  that  House  so  as 
to  injure  or  weaken  the  Church  Establish- 
ment of  England  or  Ireland.  That  such 
oath  was  understood  to  be  intended  to 
prevent  Catholic  Members  from  taking 
any  part  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church 
Kstablishment  was  the  opinion  of  many 
hon.  Members  of  that  House.  He  recol- 
lected that  in  the  laHt  Parliament  the  late 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
culled  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Tipperary  to  the  subject,  in  the  same 
feeling  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  oath ; 
and  he  also  remembered  that  in  the  last 
Parliament  Lord  Killeen  and  the  member 
for  York  both  declared  that  they  considered 
themselves  bound  by  their  oaths,  as  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  that  House  to  abstain 
from  any  discussion  on  such  subjects.  In 
the  present  Parliament,  when  an  hon, 
member  (Mr  .O'Dwyer),  whom  he  did  not 
see  then  in  his  place,  had  spoken  of  de- 
stroying the  Irish  Church,  he  was  imme- 
diately reminded  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
civilian  (Dr.  Lushington),  that  by  the  hon. 
Member's  (Mr.  O'Dwyer'g)  oath,  as  a 
Catholic  Member,  he  was  precluded  from 
doing  anything  which  would  tend  to  injure 
or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  England  or  Ireland,  Not- 
withstanding these  opinions,  he  found  it 
was  still  the  intention  of  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  were  Roman  Catholics  to  take 
a  part  in  matters  with  which,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  the  oaths  they  had  taken  at  that 
Table  forbad  them  to  meddle.  For  ex- 
ample the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Tipperary  had  given  a  notice  that  he 
would  move  that  any  surplus  fund  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  measure  of  reform 
in  the  Irish  Church,  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  House  to  purposes  of  State. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his 
painful  duty  to  take  the  course  he  was 
now  pursuing.  In  the  oath  to  which  he 
referred,  the  Catholic  Member  swore, 
amongst  other  things,  "  And  I  do  hereby 
disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure 
any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  lawwith- 
in  this  realm."  He  would  not  rest  on  the 
terms  he  had  read,  but  in  the  next  passage 
of  tlio.  oath  were  these  words,  **  and  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  never  exercise 
any  privilege  to  whieli  I  am  or  maylx:come 
entitl(:(l,  to  disturb  or  wmkcn  the  Pro- 
testant rfcliLTJon  or  Piutentunt  (iovfrnnietr 
in    the    Lniled    Kint'dom.      And    I    ^ 


solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever — So  help 
rae  God."  He  would  not  say  in  what 
way  a  man  could  conscientiously  take  such 
an  oath,  and  afterwards  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  interfere  or  take  an  active  part 
in  matters  which  tended  to  injure  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Government. 
The  oath  he  had  mentioned  was  very 
stroDg,  but  if  he  were  to  go  to  some  of  the 
decrees  of  Catholic  councils  he  should  find 
that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 
[''No,  wo  "from  Mr.  O'Connell.]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  denied  this;  he 
would  refer  him  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  also  to  the  third 
council  of  Lateran,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
malgated  that  any  oath  taken  against  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  church  was  to  be 
considered  as  not  binding  and  as  no  oath 
["iVp,  «o,"  from  Mr.  O'Connell] ;  and  Ca- 
tholic writers  asserted  that  they  could 
obtain  dispensations  for  such  oaths  [iVb, 
no].  Looking  at  the  question  in  the  light 
of  a  civil  compact,  he  would  say,  that  the 
Protestants  had  performed  their  part  of  it 
in  admitting  the  Catholics  to  an  equality 
of  civil  privileges,  and  it  was  now  the  duty 
of  the  Catholics  to  perform  their  part  of 
it  by  observing  the  conditions  on  which 
that  equality  was  given.  He  was  sorry 
that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to  move  this, 
but  he  would  withdraw  his  Motion  if  the 
House  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  more 
proper  time  would  occur  hereafter  for  its 
mtroduction  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  present  was  the  proper  one  for  bringing 
this  question  before  the  Hou»e.  lie  had 
brought  it  forward  without  consulting 
any  hon.  Member,  and  would  now  leave  it 
to  the  House.  He  would  move  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  oath  administered  to  Roman 
Catholic  Members  of  that  House  bo 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  oath  as  follows : — 

"I,  A.  B.  do  flinccrcly  promim.*  and  swear 

that  I  will  be  faithful  und  Immf  true  allr^Mniicti 

to  his  Majesty  King  (k>nrgc  tin.*  I'ourtli,  and 

will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 

Bf^ainst  all  conspirHcies  and  attom]iis  wli:itov('r 

which  ^hall  be  made  a)r:iinKt  hi.siiersdn,  rrown, 

ur  (Jipiity;  utul  I  will  do  my  utmost  eniiravoin 

'-  *  -"'JoHe  and  mnke  known  to  his  M.i|(!sty, 

'H  and  .Mi(:ci.'»sors,  iill  tn>a'»ons  and  trai- 

-iMiNpiracieH    Yvhicli    nitiy    !••.'    formpd 

dm  or   them :  und   1   do   faitlifulh 
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promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled 
*  All  Act  for  the  further  Limitation  of  the 
(!rown,  and  better  securing  the  Itights  and 
Liberties  of  the  Subject/  is  and  stands  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover, 
imd  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants ; 
liereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person 
claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown 
of  this  realm  ,  and  I  do  further  declare  that  it 
i««  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  re- 
nounce, reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that 
princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
Pope  or  any  other  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects 
(li-  by  any  person  whatsoever :  and  I  do  declare 
tliai  1  do  not  lielieve  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
or  any  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  Person, 
Stated  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power  superiority 
or  pre-eminence  directly  or  indirectly,  within 
this  realm.  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the 
laws,  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and 
solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Kstablishment,  as  settled  by 
law  within  this  realm  :  and  I  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege 
to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  dis- 
turb or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Pro- 
testant Government  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make 
this  declaration  and  I'very  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever  So  help  me 
God." 

Mr.  0' Cornell  said,  be  would  not  detain 
the  House  by  giving  any  detailed  answer 
to  the  ludicrous  calumnies  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  raked  up,  for  all  those  calum- 
nies had  been  already  scouted  with  ridicide 
by  all  who  had  liberal  or  Christian  feelings. 
The  hon.  Member  talked  of  the  compact 
with  the  Catholics.  There  had  been  none 
but  that  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which 
had  been  shamefully  violated  to  their  injury 
by  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  had 
come  to  that  House  to  demand  their  rights, 
to  be  placed  on  terms  of  civil  equality  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  They 
had  asked  for  that  only,  and  would  not 
have  accepted  anything  beyond  that,  even 
if  it  had  been  oftered.  The  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  only  fitted  for  the 
days  of  John  Knox,  and  probably  in  his 
days  it  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
shedding  of  blood.  As  to  the  assertion  of 
the  council  of  Constanoe  or  Lateran  hav- 
ings declared  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 


milk  heretics,  he  would  as  confidently 
assert  that  it  was  not  the  fact.  The  asier- 
tion  was  an  historical  blunder.  But  if  atftr 
Catholic  council  bad  declared  any  such 
opinion,  every  conscientious  Catholic 
would  be  bound  to  reject  it ;  for  no  council 
or  other  body  of  men  had  a  right  to  com* 
mand  that  which  was  in  itself  morally 
wrong.  As  to  the  dispensing  with  an  oath,  a 
Catholic  believed  that  no  person  or  persons 
had  any  such  power,  in  any  case  of  an 
oath  between  man  and  man.  There  were, 
indeed,  certain  oaths  which  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  absolved  from.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  hon.  Meml)er  took  an  oath  to 
pay  him  (Mr.  0*Connell)  a  sum  of  50/.,  he 
could  absolve  him  from  the  oath  by  re- 
mitting him  the  money  ;  or  oaths  of  celi- 
bacy made  by  the  Catholic  clergy  might 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  authority  which 
made  them ;  but  all  other  oaths  were 
binding  on  Catholics  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  administered,  no  matter  to  whom 
they  were  given,  and  no  power  on  earth 
had  a  right  to  absolve  from  them,  and  do 
Catholic  believed  that  any  such  power 
existed.  Not  to  go  into  any  detail  on  this 
question,  he  would  merely  ask,  what  bad 
kept  Catholics  so  long  out  of  power  hot 
their  regard  for  the  validity  of  oaths.  If 
they  believed  that  they  could  be  absolred 
from  such  oaths,  was  it  not  likely  they 
would  have  taken  more  oaths  which  ga\e 
them  political  power ;  but  they  had  reniain- 
ed  deprived  of  such  power  for  a  centurT 
and  a  half,  rather  than  take  oaths  against 
their  consciences.  That  was  not  the  place 
for  polemical  discussion,  or,  if  it  were,  he 
might  show  the  hon.  Gentleman  some  in- 
stances in  which  members  of  his  own 
communion  held  the  sentiments  which  he 
now  wilfully  attributed  to  the  Catholics. 
If  the  hon.  Member  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  favour  him  with  his  address,  he 
would  send  him  that  passage  in  John 
Knox's  writings,  in  which  he  held  that 
faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  Papists ;  but 
he  attributed  no  such  opinion  to  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  hoped  the  Catholics 
would  get  credit  for  the  same  feelings  as 
other  Christians  on  this  subject — seeing 
that  every  act  of  theirs  was  a  disclaimer 
of  the  odious  doctrine  so  unjustly  and 
illiberally  imputed  to  them. 

M  r.  Cutlar  Fergvsson  begged  to  d  isclaiin 
any  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cupar  (Mr.  A.  John- 
stone). The  charge  of  not  keeping  faith 
with  persons  from  whom  they  diff^r^d  la 
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religion  was  most  unfounded,  and  had 
been  disclaimed  by  all  Catholics,  and 
^rongly  condemned  by  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  Ireland.  The  Catholics  were  not  bound 
by  their  oaths  in  that  House  to  do  any 
thing  more  or  less  than  Protestants  with 
respect  to  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Shaw  would  not  ofl'er  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  until  he  saw  the  course 
taken  by  Catholic  Members,  on  matters 
which  should  come  before  them.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kirkcudbright  (Mr.  Fergus- 
son),  that  the  oath  was  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  Protestants  as  on  Catholics,  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  that  were  the 
meaning  of  the  oath,  he  did  not  see  why 
it  was  imposed  at  all,  or  why  it  should  not 
be  taken  by  both. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferc^usson  said,  all  it  had  in 
view  was,  that  the  Catholics  should  give 
the  samesecurity  to  the  Established  Church 
by  their  oaths,  as  the  Protestants  were 
supposed  to  give  by  their  duty  as  Protes- 
tants. 

Lord  Althorp  reminded  the  House,  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
a  clause  had  been  proposed  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  Catholic  Members  in  any 
matters  relating  purely  to  the  Church,  and 
the  [louse  had  rejected  it ;  and,  as  that 
was  the  case,  he  thought  that  Catholic 
Members  had  as  much  ri^ht  as  Protestants 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  mat- 
ter that  came  before  the  House  as  Pro- 
testants. 

Dr.  Ltishington,  as  his  name  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cnpar, 
wished  to  say  a  word  in  explanation,  and  to 
correct  a  mistake  respecting  what  had 
fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to.  When  an  hon.  Member,  a  Catholic, 
had  talked  of  destroying  the  Church,  he 
did,  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  read  to 
him  the  oath  taken  by  Catholic  Mem- 
bers of  that  House — not,  however,  with 
the  view  to  contend  that  Catholic  Members, 
or  any  other  Members  not  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere or  take  part  in  any  question,  no 
matter  what,  which  might  come  before  the 
House — but  to  show  that  hon.  Member 
that  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  his  obliga- 
tion on  oath,  ought  not  to  permit  him  to 
talk  of  destroy in^^  an  establishment  which, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  had  sworn 
not  to  injure  or  weaken.  He  would  have 
explained  bis  meaning  on  that  eveniog, 


but  an  interlude  of  a  speech  of  two  hours 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin, having  intervened,  he  was  unwilling 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  House  back 
to  another  subject. 

Church  Reform  (Irkland).]  The 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  plan 
for  regulating  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Lord  AUhorv  said,  that  the  subject  to 
which  the  Resolutions  referred,which  he  was 
about  to  move  having  been  opened  to  the 
House  on  a  former  evening,  it  would  be 
then  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  up  its 
time  by  going  over  the  same  ground.  No 
doubt  many  hon.  Members  were  prepared 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  measure  in 
the  Committee,  to  which,  of  course,  be 
could  not  object ;  but  on  his  own  part  it 
would  be  only  trespassing  on  the  time  of 
the  House  to  re-open  what  he  had  stated 
on  a  former  night.  He  would  make  only 
one  remark.  A  part  of  the  proposed 
plan,  as  the  House  was  aware,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  Church  cess;  but  if  the 
Bill  which  hiid  been  brought  in  had  been 
carried  tli rough,  there  would  not  have 
been  time  enough  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  Church  cess  this  year ;  bat  as  it 
would  be  desirable  that  such  cess  should 
no  longer  be  collected  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  it  right  to  say,  that  Government 
would  provide  for  that  abolition  this  year 
by  other  means.  The  noble  Lord  moved 
the  following  Resolutions  :-^ 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  should  be  authorized  to  appoint 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  purpa^e 
of  carrying  into  effect  any  Act  that  may  be 
passed  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to 
alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Church  in  Ireland  ;  and  that 
the  said  Lord-lieatenant  be  empowered  to  order 
and  appoint  such  salary  or  other  emoluments 
as  be  shall  deem  fit  to  be  paid  to  such  Com- 
missioners, not  being  Bishops. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  it  is  expedient  lo  make  provision  for  the 
abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  levy  an  annual  assessment  upon 
all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all 
benefices,  dignitaries,  and  other  spiritual  pro- 
motions above  the  yearly  value  of  200/.,  to  be 
applied  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repair- 
ing of  churches,  and  other  such  like  ecclesias- 
tical purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of 
small  livings,  nnd  to  such  other  purposes  as 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  rrlijTion, 
and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and  stability 
of  the  united  CbYrch  of  England  and  Iretand, 
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3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  vestry  assessments  for  any  of  the  purfioites 
to  defray  which  the  annual  assawment  mentioa- 
ed  in  the  preceding  resolution  may  be  applic- 
able should  be  abolished;  and  that  any  law, 
statute,  or  usage,  authorizing  such  assessmtot^ 
should  be  repealed.'' 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  first 
ReM^ation, 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  the  order  in  which 
the  Resolutions  were  brought  forward 
was  calculated  to  create  some  cmbarress- 
ment.  The  first  he  looked  upon  as  merely 
ancillary,  creating  in  fact,  the  machinery 
by  which  the  system  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  those  that  followed  was  to  be 
worked.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
discuss  the  first  Resolution  without  feeling 
himself  called  upon  to  enter  with  some 
minuteness  into  the  merits  of  the  plan 
which  was  involved  in  the  whole  series.  It 
was,  therefore,  that  he  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  subject  which 
was  unquestionably  of  great  importance ; 
and  though,  from  the  situation  he  filled  as 
one  of  Uie  Representatives  in  that  House 
on  whom  the  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  more  immediately  de- 
volved, he  yet  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
subject  as  one  affecting  the  established 
Church  in  Ireland  alone,  but  as  one  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  were  equally  involved. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  protract  the 
measure  by  needless  debate;  but  he  hoped 
that  a  question  of  so  much  importance 
would  receive  a  full  and  ample  discussion, 
and  that  hon.  Members  would  feel  it  their 
duty,  before  they  came  to  a  decision,  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  did  not  mean  to  trespass  on 
the  House  at  any  extraordinary  length, 
but  he  must  claim  the  attention  of  hon. 
Members  for  a  reasonable  time,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Resolutions 
were  unjust  in  principle,  and  were  not  en- 
titled to  support  even  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  Before  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  Resolutions,  he  begged  to  state 
that  he  had  received  a  number  of  petitions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  which  had  re- 
cently been  withdrawn,  but  the  leading 
Snnciplcs  of  which  were  adopted  in  the 
Lesolutions  then  under  consideration.  One 
of  those  petitions  was  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  Prelates— others  from  large 
bodies  of  the  clergy,  and  several  of  them 
were  also  from  the  laity.  All  the  petitions 
expressed  the  greatest  apprehension  with 


respect  to  the  meaamai  |iiD|wd  by 
Majesty's  OofanunentF— nol*  uMted,  m  U 
any  new  arrangement  wiftfa  snccl  |^ 
Church  property  withiii  the  Ohnin*  m6t 
as  might  Im  deamed  ^omdnam  to  ika 
interests  of  religioiii  but  tlMi  .petitiaMn 
exprened  the  itfeatcst  irinctnim  thnt  tta 
property  of  the  church  ahonld  bt  interfawi 
with,  in  the  waj  propond  to  ihm  yMj"- 
dice  of  existing  intereHv;  and  they  depii' 
CBted  in  the  strongest  taannelrtht  nliciwri— 
of  the  least  portioa  of  that  property  to  any 
other  than  ecclesiastioal  pgrpoiWi  m 
did  not  stand  there  to  oppose  may  Reioni 
with  respect  to  ainecurtfasuid  plwssilhiesie 
the  Church ;  but  he  should  object,  fin^to 
the  application  of  Ghttrch  ptopetiy  to  any 
other  than  Church  purpoaea  ( and  aaenaily, 
he  should  endeavour  to  "praveat  aay.ja*' 
fringement  of  the  rights  and  intoNrta  af 
the  present  poaseiaon.  The  fiiait  Raaah- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  waa  purely  aariilbfy 
to  carrying  into  effect  the  eaooiid  aaa 
third ;  and,  therefore,  it  waa  not 
to  make  any  observation  upon  it.  The 
and  third  Resolutions  embraced  three 
tinct  points,  namely-^^nt,  the  efaoiition 
of  the  First  Fruits ;  wcondiT»  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  parish  cess;  and  thiidly,  ths 
substituting  in  place  of  the  Fiiat  nato 
and  the  parish  cess  a  tax  upon  all  beaa- 
fices  above  the  yeariy  value  of  MOL,  the 
produce  of  which  was  to  be  applied  lo 
the  purposes  for  which  the  First  Frait 


Fund  and  parish  cess  were  now  appropri- 
ated. With  respect  to  the  Pint  Fruits,  if 
the  question  were  merely  as  totheeboHriH 
ing  the  board  of  First  Frutta  aad  aubalitB- 
ting  an  annual  tax  in  lien  of  the  First 
Fruits,  he  would  not  object  to  it  (  bat  the 
project  before  the  House  went  greatly 
beyond  that.  When  the  Houte  waa  pat 
in  possession  of  the  amount  of  the  Fust 
Fruits,  and  of  the  tax  whioh  waa  prapoaid 
to  be  substituted  for  that  impoat^  diey 
would  find,  that  under  the  oelova  of  a 
commutation^  the  noble  Lord  woe  lAoot  to 
impose  a  tax  much  greater  than  that  whieh 
was  at  present  paid.  That  waa  aoiall;  indi- 
viduals would  be  called  oa  to  pay  who 
ought  to  be  altogether  exempt  frona  aoeh 
charge,  because  they  had  alreadyeontribo- 
ted  to  the  First  Fruits  Fund.  The 
could  not  legislate  on  thiasubject 
facts  were  fully  before  it,  and  theee  fittia  he 
would  immediately  detail.  He  had  pro- 
cured authentic  documentaconiieeMdwilh 
this  question;  documents  could  net  eir; 
and  if  any  bOD«  Maober  in 
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which  h« (Mr.  L«tey>  MtabOHi  to  Mlar 
conld  fUtaot  kin  ui  >iMrt»hi(  lb«ft.Jtt 
fmytUiiff  bt  Mi<t.«0'foBMhii«o  Srtt* 
KcsuBto  nUtin  to  tin  HMwnt«f'.rSiM 
fniti,  IKodand  in  1«&?  «iiii  IMS,  it 
iKraM  «n>wr  tfaM  the  mn  toUl  itiini 
Aom  Fint  Fniti  tu  ikirlj-^uo  ycvt-vw 
9»H7tlUJU.  TltttwMtlMVuvpHd, 
inelttdiof  btM&3«»  of  vmj  wrt  whieh 
WMellitbU  to  lb*  charge*.  Thou  waie 
wanpt  whiok  wen  iftud  in  the  King's 
bookt  u  under  •  certain  Boaual  raloe. 
Of  th&t  emoont  the  »un  of  3,1771.  It,  4d, 
wu  paid  by  Biahops ;  ao  that,  Ukiog  the 
■iWD'total  for  tfairty-OM  yean,  tbo  avaraga 
did  not  eicaed  to*  annnal  aom  of  331/. 
of  which  mU.  WH  paid  hf  Mm  working 
clergy  o[  Iralond  ovaoooant  of  Finl 
Fiuiu,  Bat  wkat  did  Q»  noble  LonI 
IwqMBa?  Why,tbatKahvseof43,00(M: 
•hoald  be  aanoall*  levied  on  the  whole 
Ckutch  of  Irdaod.  Thia,  togtibar  with 
the  tax  on  Biabopa,  wouid,  in  fict,  aviooat 
to  an aniHUd aom  of  66jHM.,  inetoader 
33]/.,  tfhich  waa  iiaid  at  preaant  oa  ao- 
couat  of  Firat  Fniiu.  Thia.  aort  of  coai- 
muutioa  mia  tery  like  atkiog  a  tout  for 
oiiagge  of  a  ^iUing,  and  taking  fioin  bim 
a  10J.noUin  lieuof  it.  With aniat jualice 
could  this  be  viewed  aa  a  conmntatioa 
in  lien  of  the  Firat  Fruiut  Coo)d  it  be 
conaidered  otherwiao  Ihaa  aa  plondaring 
tlis  Church?  If  aueb  a  tranaaolioa  took 
place  between  man  and  man  on  the 
highway,  it  would  be  deemd  a  high- 
way  robbery ;  but  heoaiua  it  was 
twouglit  forward  by  a  ChftOGallor  of 
the  Exohequer,  in  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, ho'tuf^MMed  itmuat  be  conaidered 
juat  and  equitable.  But  the  injostiee  did 
not  rest  here.  The  Firat  Fruiu  fell  only 
on  a  portion  of  the  clei^y,  but  thia  tax 
would  be  levied  od  all.  Those  who  were 
not  now  liable  to  the  payment  of  Firat 
FniiU  would  be  eipoead  to  the  opemtion 
of  this  tax.  All  the  clergy  who  wes«  in 
pOflaMsioa  of  benefteee  pud  tiw  First 
Fruita,  either  en  taki»g  the  prefacBMnt 
or  immediately  afterwards;  but  those 
«4io  had  already  paid  their  Fint  FraiU 
would  sow  be  amenabla  to  the  new 
imposL  Was  that  joati  The  Fint 
Fruits  were  not  one  farthing  in  the  pound, 
while  thia  tax  would  be  from  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  even  on  the  uMa  Lord's 
own  ih owing  would  amount  on  the 
average  to  seven  per  cent.  He  trusted, 
thercKire,  that  if  any  aeoae  of  jntice 
Mnaiaed,  tbo  H«aw  wouU  dM  vtmti/ta. 


siilislitution  of  sMih  »  aontmut  in* 
potilion  upon  a  body  of  mm  win  ■■• 
already  auBeting  the  (NOteat  pctntionit 
In  the  nfKt  place,  prqvtaioo  waa  to  bo 
made  for  the  Vestnr-cess.  That,  at  ((*• 
icrtutad  to  about  60,000/.  a-ya«r, 
levied. on  12,000,QOO  acres  of 
cultivated  Ua4>  faoiof  Bot.qoile  one  penny 
an  acre,  on  all  ike  cnltivMed  land  in  Iro- 
land.  Tbo  whflit  tf  tkpt  cess,  let  k  be 
observed,  wu  Mt  i^opdated  alone  to 
Liic  purpiMta  of  tWGbiaebi  pnviaioa 
Tor  tlie  poor,  coffins,  Bwndfaga,  &e.,  tbo 
coilecliou  of  the  oeaa,  tho  oxpmN  of  tba 
grave-yard — ibaae  woo  «dl  iadiJed  in  its 
expeiidicora,  and  it  oortainlj  was  not 
|]t  that  ihsChorabi  as  wasnowfr      "' 


should  make  up  that  tax. 
the  sum  levied  tor  eoDleaiastic^  paipaaai 
connected  with  thatcea*  was  17,717/.  Ifis. 
a<ycai,  whiek  was  not  ooe  quaitsr  of  (ho 
tax  that  would  be  laid  on  by  the  AST 
Byitcra.  At  preeent  no  part  of  iko 
Vestry-cess  was  laid  on  tka  clergy ;  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  why  that 
burihcti,  whidi  .was  now  |dsood  oa  the 
land,  shojUbetiaoafertwd  to  the  Chutek, 
and  v/iuus  from  the  poeketo  of  the  weik- 
>i'g  clcT^I  It  waa  aaid,  that  -the 
revenues  of.  tbo  Iiish  Ckanh  wai*  Mor- 
mous ;  but  he  would  li^bebia  tbo  Homo 
the  exact  state  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  it  would  then  be  seen 
that  the  fact  waa  not  ao.  Tbo  noble 
Lord  had  himself  admitted,  on  a  fanner 
occasion,  that  there  was  no  subject  on 
wliich  sf)  much  misrepreaentalion  had 
taken  place  as  oa  this,  and  that  greater 
exaggeration  existed  with  reapect  to  the 
amount  or  Churoh  property  thao  on  any 
other  subjecL  The  noble  Lord  in  in- 
troducing the  meaauFB  to  the  Houae,  aaid 
^that  eviu  he,  hitaaelf,  bad  been  led  into 
most  exaj^ieratad  viewo  of  the  aobjoct. 
It  appeared  from  the  loporta  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Lords  osd  CooMMas  on  the 
tithe  tjucUion,  aooording  to  thaovideaee 
of  Mr.  tiriffilh,  that  tbe  whole  amount 
of  tiihea  in  lielaod  did  not  exceed  Is.  3d. 
on  the  Iriihaere,  andHr.  Ddacooratated, 
th»t  if  lands  titbe-free  were  oxduded, 
the  whole  would  not  txceed,  oa  a  fair 
computation,  la.  per  Iriah  acre.  Mr, 
Erk,  who  was  examined  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  produced  a 
table  with  respect  to  the  charge  for  tithes. 
In  the  piovince  of  Leioaier  it  was  Ir.  7|</., 
or    Is.  the  English   acre.     Table*  ware 

tubK<iiieiM)7  md*  o«^  bjr  dimMim  »f 
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the  Lords*  Committee,  with  respect  to 
the  other  provinces ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  charge  of  tithe  in  Munster  was 
Is.  2^d.  the  Irish,  or  9<2i  the  English 
acre;  in  Connaaght.  10^(2.  the  Irish,  dt 
6j^d.  the  English  acre;  and  in  Ulster, 
where  the  two  species '  of  measurement 
were  intermixed*  the  rate  was  ll^cf.  per 
acre*  The  average  of  tithes  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  Is.  Hd,  the  Irish,  or 
9}<i.  the  English  acre  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Now,  so  far  as  that  went,  he 
would  ask  was  that  an  enormous  amotfnt 
to  be  vested  in  the  Church  ?  The  income 
of  the  Bishops  did  not  exceed  130,000/. 
a-year  —  the  sum  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  :  all  above  that  went  to  the  Bishops' 
tenants.  It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Ijord,  that  the  income  of  the 
beneficed  or  working  clergy  was  580,000/. 
or  60,000/.  a-ycar.  There  were,  it  was 
said,  1,401-  beneficed  clergymen;  he 
believed  there  were  1,424 — but  he  would 
take  the  smaller  number,  and  then  it 
would  appear  that  their  annual  average 
income  was  428/.,  excluding  -curates. 
Then,  by  the  Bill  which  was  passed  last 
Session  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  there  was 
a  deduction  from  the  clergyman's  income 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  which  the. landlord 
now  received  :  this,  on  an  income  of  428/., 
amounted  to  63/.  which  thus  reduced 
the  salary  to  365/.  a-year.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  662  curates,  who  were  paid 
by  those  1,401  incumbents  on  an  average 
of  30/.  a-year  to  each — so  that  the  income 
in  reality  only  averaged  335/.  a-year. 
That  was  not,  of  course,  the  proportion  in 
which  Church  income  was  divided  in  Ire- 
land. That  was  a  matter  of  regulation ; 
but  what  he  had  said  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  not 
extravagantly  endowed.  No  man  could 
assert  that  that  Church  was  extravagantly 
endowed,  in  which  the  average  income  of 
the  incumbents  could  not  exceed  335/. 
If  any  of  the  livings  should  be  found  to 
be  too  largely  endowed,  let  them  be  re- 
duced. Be  it  so;  but  that  could  not 
detract  from  the  weight  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  just  made.  He  did  not 
stand  there  to  defend  abuses.  If  sinecures 
■  in  the  Church  were  mischievous,  although 
his  Majesty's  Government  clung  to  them 
in  the  State,  let  them  be  abolished.  If 
pluralities  in  the  Church  were  injurious, 
although  there  were  some  enormous 
pluralists  in  the  State  unobjected  to, 
let  them  be  done  away  witbi  but  their 
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existence  did  not  in '  the 
truth  of  his  argament — ^nemelwthat'thsh- 
endowments  of  the  Irish  Chiim:^nro>Bq| 
too  great    Bat  the  House  hMd-beiaU 
into  one  great  errors  with  reapeefrtefli^: 
ralities   in   the  Chorch>  from  which  he' 
begged  to  disabuse  hon.  Hemhees.  ->  Wilk 
respect  to  the  nnKm^of-  psumhee^-  thee 
was  frequently  rendered  oeoeaeanr  bf  the 
vast  In/mber'of  hyimprapriM^  Be 
knew  of  one  union  of  seventeen' parishes^ 
which  produced*  only  250L  a^fear.   Hmmo 
unions  added  greatly  to  the  duties  of  Ae 
clergyman,  but  very  little  to  his  enohi-k 
ment.    It  was  found  neceasery,  in  oidsr 
to  procure  a  decent  muntenance-far  the- 
incumbent,  to  unite  a  nnmber 'of>' these 
parbhes :    they  were   enonnons   in  the 
extent  of  duties  to  be  perfomscd  ^  eneP' 
mous  as  to  the  extent  of  oountiy  over 
which  they  were  spread-— but  far  ham 
enormous  as  to  the  amount  of 
derived  from  them.    Another 
which  the-  House  had  been  led 
respect  to  the  parishes  in 
alleged  not  a  single  Protestant 
found.    It  was  not  that  there 
fices  in  Ireland  in  which  no 
resided — but  that  in  some  of  the  parishes 
constituting  those  unions  few  Protestants 
were  to  be  found ;    but  in   the  parishes 
which  constituted  the  rest  of  the  uniaa 
Protestants  were  numerous.     He  wisiied 
that  the  whole  matter  might  be  inqnhed 
into  by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  or  bf 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  aacertna 
for  itself  the  true  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.     Before  they  proceeded  to  legis- 
late on  the  Church  of  -  Ireland  in  the  way 
which  was  now  proposed,  the  House  ahouU 
inform  itself  better  on  the  subject -than 
could  be  done  by- any  casual  debate.    If 
there  were  anything  enormous  or  extrava- 
gant connected  with  the  Church  ■  of -Ira- 
land,  let  it  be  removed;  but  it  was  not 
consistent  with  justice  to  trench  on  the 
property    of  a   Church   which-  was   so 
moderately  endowed  as  he  had   proted 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  to  be. 
Let    the    House   consider-  how   Chureh 
property  would  be  affected  under  this  new 
system.     In  the  first  place,  the  landhirip 
by  the  act  of  last  Session,  was  entitled 
to  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  tithes;  then 
there  was  a  charge  of  twenty  per  cent, 
for   turning   the  tithe  into  umd; 
lastly  seven  per  cent, -which  -tfaa-.^ 
Locdnow  pioposed  to  le^- 
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tax?  Wky^vpon nmi^vto ImmI  mabmnA 
tfaift  profaiiiite^^^'wlio- had  enteied 'intD 
.certain  nIatioiMi  of  life,  onr  the  mppoiilioii 
that  they^  voiiU-  cootnae  to  receive  a 
gmio  iDCone-^who  hid,  perfaapa,  quitted 
some  other  profosion' to  adopt  this — ^why 
were  they,  now  to  be  saljected  to  this 
visitation  ?  •  Why  riiould  theae  men  be 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  contrary  to  that 
which  had  ever  before  been  aeted  upon 
with  respect  to -vested  rights?  Was  it 
because  the  clergy  did  not  sit  in  that 
Hoase?  Hetrwted  the  jvftice  of*  the 
Honse  would  revolt  tmm  so  unfair  a  pro*^ 
posilioa  aa  that  contained  in  the  resolo* 
tions;  and-  that  they  would  not  lend 
tbemsdves  to  heaping  additional  hardshipe 
upon  those  who  had  already  endursd  so 
much.  If  the  noble. Lord  removed  the 
Vestry-cess  on  acconnt  of  its  being  offien- 
stve  to  the  Roman  Gatholics  bf  Ireland, 
how  could  he  keep  it  up  amongst  the 
Dissenters  of  Englrad,  to  whom  the  cess 
collected  here  wasequally offensive.  The 
House,  in  dealing  with  those  Reaolutimis^ 
must  decide  whether  Chofch  property  was 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Church  pur- 
poses ;  or  they  must  come  to  this  question 
— whether  they  were  or  were  not  to 
preserve  a  Church  Establishment?  Why 
was  this  Vestry-cesSy  he  would  ask,  to  be 
taken  from  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, and  remitted  with  reference  to  the 
land  ?  Why  should  the  tax  be  taken  off 
the  lay  proprietor,  and  placed  on  the  work* 
ing  clergy  ?  He  was  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  occupant ; 
but  he  would  not  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  which 
'  would  only  enable  the  Protestant  landlord 
to  get  better  renu  for  his  ground.  Hpw- 
-  ever  reluctant  Ministers  nnght  be  to  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  subject— however 
reluctant  they  might  be  in  the  Cabinet  to 
look  one  another  in  the  face  on  this  ques- 
tion— they  must  comc^  to  the  decision  as 
to  whether  there  shoukl|be  a  Church  Estab- 
lishment or  not.  That  was  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  and  the  question  ought  to  be 
boldly  stated.  He  could  understand  hon. 
Members  supporting  the  Resolutions  who 
considered  no  Church  Establishment  to  be 
necessary.  He  could  account  for  the  sup- 
port* of  aucb  men  aa  thoiia  wbacqaaUlaMifb 


ttnt,  aa  bad  been  mM^mmmmmi/itim 
mffif'  bknadf  with,  a  iiiimaipn  na  t» 
yaiifcl  wfth  a  physkian  mmlmifmtim 

to  aooountllor  Aa  cMdael 
the  pvetoMSBiofifliaiBK 
lestpiiliBliinent,  voted :. lor eo«ii> 
csJcnhled  hMffM/otm 
aPoUalalbaiaMMlvof4ieC3fawch«  >IfllM 
Honaa  had>iniaift»'Jla.imd  toaboKah 
c^as^  lieeanao  it«*aili«tliil«to  the  iMin|8 
of  the  Roasa»Cairtinlini^hy^ht  wonU  a«c» 
was  the  burthen  to  he  iiaiiafciHiil  to  iIm 
clergy  ?  Why  waa  it  to^  ba  lakan  off  the 
lay-'proprietoia,  on  whoaa  iaad  it  waa^a 
cbaige,  andkid  opon  thd  wwhiay  Jiihi|^  t 
The  working  clergy  gave  a  coaarieralNNi 
in  return  for  their  inconea»  .  Wby.waa-lba 
clergyman  ont  ofhia  income  to  pay  fiM'llih^ 
repaira  of  a  chnreii  which- waa  baikwMl 
mamtamed  for  the  accomawdatiaa  of  "tlia 
Proteatant  landlord,  and  vrhidi  wat- re- 
sorted toby  hia family?  VThy,  he  would 
repeat,  was  the  deigymafr  to  ha  taxed, 
while  the  land  of  the  Proteatant  prapiielar 
was  to  be  free  from  the  bofthen  ?.;  Bat  if 
this  burthen  waa  to  be  borne  by  ecclasi 
astical  property,  why  were  lay  impropria>> 
tore  to  be  exempt?  In  what  propoftioB 
did  the  House  think  the  lay  improprialen 
of  Iialand.cdatribQted  to  the  d»diaigaof, 
the  aphritttal  datiea  of  ■  their "  raspaalif  a 
imptopriations?  He  had  formed  a  Hat  of 
lay  impropriators,  and  opposite  to  their 
names  he  had  placed  the  sums  which  they 
contributed  to  the  spiritual  duties.  Here 
waa  one  of  them,  the  lay  impropriator  of 
twenty-eight  parishes,  containing  10,481 
acres,  and  what  did  he  pay  to  the  aop- 
port  of  a  minister  ?  Not  a  sin^  farthing. 
He  alluded  to  the  Marquess  ^  Drogheda. 
On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  dotiea  of 
that  lay  impropriation  were  performed  by 
the  clergyman  of  the-,  adjoining-  parish, 
n^tm  whom  that  additional  bnrthmi  waa 
laid  without  any  remuneration  for  it.  Waa, 
ha  would  ask,  an  additional  tax  to  be  laid 
upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  in  older  to  pvt 
money  into  the  pockets  of  such  hy  imfwo- 
priatora  as  the  Marquesa  of  Drogheda, 
who  dkl  -not  'Contribute  a  aingb  aixyenea 
towards  the  perfbrmanoa  of  the  spirftad 
duties  in  those  parishes  firom  which  they 
derived  their  money?  It  was,  he  would 
feariessly  say,  contrary  to  law  to  exonerate 
the  Marquess  of  Drogheda  and  other  lay 
impropriators  firom  this  borthen— it  waa 
directly  contrary  to  the  letter  of  an  oU 
Act  of  Parliament  which  still  existed  npoa 
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Reform  lei  them  go  back  to  first  principles, 
and  not  permit  duties  which  the  law  im- 
posed upon  lay  impropriators,  to  be  shifted 
to  the  clergy.  He  would  only  call  upon 
the  House  to  act* up  to  the  spirit  of  that 
act,  which  enacted  that  lay  impropriators 
should  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the 
performance  of  spiritual  duties  in  the 
parishes  which  they  possessed.  The  next 
impropriator  in  the  list  to  which  he  had 
already  referred  was  a  Mr.  Stepney,  who 
held  6,668  acres  of  pasture  and  arable 
land.  There  was  another  lay  impropriator 
who  possessed  9,670  acres,  and  he  con- 
tributed nothing.  The  next  on  the  list 
held  1 5,000  acres,  and  he  contributed  but 
31^  As.  3d.  a-year  for  the  spiritual  duties 
those  parishes  in  which  his  property  was 
situate.  There  was  another  who  possessed 
a  whole  tract  of  country  in  seven  parishes, 
he  meant  Lord  Shannon,  and  the  amount 
of  his  contribution  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  spiritual  duties  in  those  parishes 
was  Z61.  There  was  another,  a  Mr. 
Copley,  who,  in  ten  parishes,  held  10,000 
acres,  and  his  contributions  amounted  to 
25L  a-year.  Were  those  individuals  to  be 
relieved  from  a  burthen  which  in  justice 
they  should  bear,  and  was  it  to  be  thrown 
on  the  working  clergy  ?  He  had  taken 
those  statements  as  to  lay  impropriation 
from  the  public  parliamentary  documents, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  deemed  to  be 
correct.  Why,  he  would  ask,  should  the 
great  London  companies,  who  derived  vast 
incomes  from  their  properties  in  Ireland, 
be  exonerated  from  this  vestry  cess? 
These  companies  held  large  estates  in  Ire- 
land. They  derived  vast  incomes  from 
those  properties,  which  no  doubt  were 
expended  very  joyously  in  London,  and 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  they  were 
good  landlords,  so  far  as  absentees  could 
be  so ;  but  why  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  common  sense,  were  they  to  be  ex- 
onerated from  vestry  cess  at  the  expense 
of  the  clergy?  Why,  in  short,  was 
this  tax  to  fall  alone  upon  the  clergy, 
and  why  were  the  lay  proprietors  of  all 
sorts  to  be  exempted  from  it?  It  had 
been  said  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Parliament  interfering  with  the  Church 
property  in  Ireland,  that  the  Church  de- 
rived its  property  from  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  Now,  though  that  assertion 
had  been  very  generally  made,  he  would 
■ay  that  there  was  no  proposition  more 
unfounded  in  point  of  fact,  of  history,  and 

of  pariiamentary  law.    The  Church  of 


Enghind  and  Ireland  darif«d  iU  piO|iait| 
originally  from  prifmte  |(niit% 
grants  of  the  Ciown«  It  imk 
the  tiado  of  the  Reformation  thil  fHQ^mkj 
passed  from  one  ehurah  to  wwlhor»  liatrt 
did  not  pasa  by  the  authoritor  of  on  Acaaf 
Parliament.  The  tiationol  dfoA  Ms 
changed-^the  consequeDoo  of  wUali 
that  old  existing  abuaea  m 
He  had  used  the  word  ^'diongad''  ia 
order  not  to  give  offeoce*  but  tho  chav 
he  had  heard  called  upon  him  to 
with  more  accuracy — it  waa  not 
of  the  national  faith  in  the  {nopw 
of  the  word,  it  waa  a  recaraenee  to  fiiat 
principles,  such  aa  they  were  told  W 
been  the  case  in  the  tnatance  of  Iha  Ba» 
form  Bill  in  modern  daja.  Them  wmt 
not  above  200  of  the  cleig^  ni  that  tisM 
who  did  not  become  aaaentmg.psuthata 
the  reformed  faith*  The  Churdi  |WO|iaUf 
therefore  was  not  taken  from  one  eat  af 
men  to  be  given  to  another,  Thoae  whs 
held  that  property,  with  the  exeeptaonif 
200,  alter^  their  views  aa  to  reiigiont  ac- 
cepted the  reformed  creed,  end  tnnaaaitlsi 
that  property  to  their  suaceeeora^  who  did 
not  hold  it  under  the  authority  of  an  Aet 
of  Parliament.  The  only  property  that 
was  so  transferred  waa  the  propeito  ef 
the  monasteries.  That  property  had  baaa 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Giowb 
made  disposition  of  it  afterwarda-— bat 
even  that  property  had  been  alienated  fim 
the  Church,  and  on  the  auppreaaion  of  the 
monasteries,  the  monastic  property  heca«r 
vested  in  the  Crown.  The  ^reat  body  of 
the  Church  property  the  Church  held  atiU 
under  the  original  endowmenta,  and  not 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  what  they  take 
under  grants  from  the  Crown  they  takaao 
more  under  Act  of  Parliament  than  aay 
private  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  aame  thing 
that  took  place  in  England  at  the  RefbraK 
ation  also  took  place  in  Ireland.  The 
reformed  faith  was  propoaed  to  the  deigy 
of  the  Church  of  Irdaod,  and  tbev  aa- 
cepted  it  in  a  convention  of  the  olcify. 
The  property  there  did  not  changje  hands. 
The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  held  thair 
titles,  their  property,  upon  the  aame  taaaie, 
and  no  other,  that  private  iodividnala  haU 
their  property,  and  he  would  aak,  whether 
it  was  a  principle  of  conatitutional  kfia- 
lation  to  interfere  with,  in  the  manner  pRK 
posed,  and  to  take  away,  the  property  of 
the  Church,  any  more  than  it  waa  a  prin- 
ciple of  legislation   to  take   away  thair 
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•oeh  r  piiiidi^  ti  •  tkftt,  tiw«  «M»  4li .  bi 
iwtad'vpoBi  migbt  m4  the  pimta  tirattglit| 
of  ^idifMlBalt  te  tbM  rnxmbprn-mmk 
Ut  Migkl  H  Ml  to  mU  thai  IteM  w«» 
ftgiMtviaiiy  hfxiBm  Eagkuidfriit.|^ 
•Med  in  Ihw  kMMb  moh  too  kHgn 
cBtatM^aod  that  fttck  A  iUt«  •£  thnfi 
ra^ifedraftnMtm?  It  laJgbttwilh  to 
imidi  raMOo  and  jostica^  ba  cODtandad 
tkal  Mckfiioperty  couU  bainlerfend  with 
hy  Parlmaiaat,  as  that  tha  Lagishtma 
could  interfbra  with  the  proparty  of  the 
Church.  But  it  waa  laid,  that  the  Legii^ 
lature  had  interfaced  with  the  Ghareh 
property  in  the  instanoeaof  theiattraiaiag 
and  eDabliog  statotea.  But  ht  it  ha 
recollected  &at  the  aeatfaiaaiiK  atatutaa 
were  enaoled  fiarlba  patfiaaa  af  pfateatiog 
ChorohiBMi  fioai  aUaoaliaf  theif  pvepartj 
to  tha  pimdba  of  tfaak  awseaHOfa.  Bat 
in  oidar  tfaal*tha  ptfteeal  aeeamor  might 
haira  a  fair  aajoyiMit  of  toa  ptoparty^  he 
was  enabled  to  a  oMain  aiteot  to  make  a 
leaaa  binding  on  his  successor*  Bat  snasly 
there  was  nothing  in  Iheaaaots  to  warrant 
tha  prinoiple  now  cantsndad  for.  Th^ 
were  made  for  the  ptcsenralion  of  Chureh 
property,  far  tha  aaceessor,  and  the  bene* 
fietal  enjoyment  of  it  hy  the  panoo  in 
poasession.  The  present  maasare  went  to 
take  away  a  pioportkin  of  the  property 
from  both.  There  was  nothing  to  ha 
found  in  the  annals  of  legislation  to  war** 
rant,  much  less  to  justify,  sooh  an  inters 
ference  with  property*  It  was.  quite  a 
mockery  in  the  noble  l.iord  to  say,  that  he 
substituted  one  tax  in  lien  of  another, 
when  that  which  had  heretof<Me  been  pakl 
by  the  clergy  under  the  name  of  first 
fruits  was  not  one^thousandth  part  of  the 
tax  about  to  be  imposed,  and  it  was  under 
the  colour  of  such  a  mockery  as  that— 
that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  {dnndar 
the  Church.  He  had  hkhetas  <!onsidarad 
the  case  as  one  to  be  regelated  hy  prece- 
dent, he  would  now  mSh  tha  ptanssioo 
of  the  House  consider  it  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  Upoti  tha  BMra  ground  of 
expediency  he  woidd  deny  that  each  a 
measure  was  called  fisr,  or  coald  ba  josti* 
fied.  The  first  result  of  tha  impoaition 
of  this  tax  upon  the  cleigy  of  Ireland 
would  be,  that  it  would  lead  So  tha  dis- 
missal of  a  large  number  of  the  curates. 
This  must  follow  because  it  wOnld  be 
utterly  impracticable  for  therectoia,8honld 
the  Bill  pass,  to  pay  them.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  state,  not  merely  on  his  own 
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inibnaation  derived  Am  has 
with  the  clergy^ 
would  be  disabUng  thads^|yAaaa 
parfbaMig  those  offices  of  hmnanMSr  tad 
nhaslty  lo  whieh  theur  duty  not  mom  Oan 
their  inalkisiian  piampied  thanh  Tbaaiasto 
Jiniaa  ws  aftiiai  if  not  tha  only  residaM 
gteUeoMHrha-tha'^AatWi,  tha  only  one  I0 
whomthapoaihMllhayhnda  right  to  look 
apto  for  nlisf  aid  aBsiaMnos»  and  ha  wonld 
Tentuva  to  say,  theaa  lawir  was  a  hadvof 
man  that  had  moia  ganumsHj|»  or  Ml 
mora  feithlnUy  disihergad  thair  dnliasi 
than  tha  established  cfafgy  xfai  IsefaHsdi 
Any  hon^  Member  who  tad  tasided>ht 
that  oonatry  waa  competent  lo^adr  taali» 
■May  to  tta  ohataetarjof  tta  ctagyiahiBlii 
ta  had  than  given*  Tta  neftl  assota^t 
tha  meaanra  would  ba  redndng  tta  tfligf» 
man  from  that  atation  uieaeiety>ahishHi 
acoantry  cireamitaaoad  as  Iialand  wsis^it 
waa  noat  naeessary  ta  ahoald  oecnpy* 
There  ware  two  other  reaalta  Id  whmh  ta 
Mt  it  necessary  to  allnda*  It  waa  with 
rriootaaca  ta  tooohad  upon  them,  tat  ta 
did  ao  merely  to  show  tlmt  they  had 
aeoaped  his  attantkm,  while  at  tta 
time  he  wished  to  prsss  them  upon  tta 
notice  of  tta  GKivemment  and  tta  Hooaai 
as  ssanam  wdl  worthy  of  Aair  ^Mat 
aenoaa  conadaration*  Ona  or  oia  asaal 
disastrous  resuhs  to  ta  atpaeted  from  tta 
passing  of  this  measure  would  ta  tta 
exciting  of  univenal  dissatisiaetion  among 
tta  PnMestants  of  Ireland.  If  dissatisAus 
tion  and  disgust  should  ta  excited  wnong 
them  at  tta  passing  of  this  nieasara*-«and 
such  a  result  was  suta  to  Mlow  its  enac^> 
ment — ^was  it  not  to  ta  apprehended  ttat 
the  Protestants  of  Irsland  would  begin  la 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  legi&tiva 
Union  ?  To  those  apprehensions  it  abooM 
ta  added,  that  this  meaaure  not  only 
vkriated  the  coronation  oath,  tat  ata 
directly  violated  that  aetof  tta  Legislatnre 
under  which  tta  anion  of  tta  two  conn* 
tries  under  tta  Crown  was  estaUishadu 
Was  it  too  asach  to  suppose  ttat  tta 
Plotastants  of  Irehmd,  hitherto  tta  fiisaeat 
enpportereof  that  Union,  shoaUjahi  wiA 
those  who  oM&d  ft>r  its  repeal  f  He  did 
not  lita  to  dwell  upon  tta  aaljoet,  or 
suggest  what  his  fears  led  him  to  antfei- 
pate,  tat  when  tta  petitkms  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  should  ta  Md 
tafbre  the. House,  hoo.  Members  might 
judge  for  themselves  what  grounds  he  had 
lor  entertaining  auch  appretansiona.  If 
tta  rinliniali  af  Ig^id  ^hM  ^^ 
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their  sovereign  violate  his  coronation  oath 
and  those  principles  which  had  established 
his  family  upon  the  Throne,  where  they 
had  been  maintained  by  those  very  Pro- 
testants, might  they  not  consider  them* 
selves  freed  m>m  the  reciprocal  obligations 
which  had  been  imposed  upon-  them? 
These  were  times  of  liberal  opinions.  He 
did  not  teach  such  doctrines,  but  others 
might  be  found  who  would  call  upon  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  to  act  upon  them. 
If  this  measure  should  lead  to  a  separation 
of  the  two  Legislatures,  without  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Crown,  what  then  would  be- 
come of  the  absentee  property  ?  It  had 
been  already  stated  in  Ireland,  on  author- 
ity of  great  weight,  which  even  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  question,  that  no  man 
should  hold  property  in  the  two  countries 
— that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  must  be  put 
to  his  election.  One  of  the  first  results, 
therefore,  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  must 
be,  that  the  absentee  landholder  must  give 
up  his  land,  or  if  not  it  would  be  taken 
horn  him.  He  threw  out  these  observa- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
and  the  Government.  Let  the  House  not 
shot  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  these  were 
critical  times,  and  with  regard  to  Ireland 
particularly  so.  If  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  should  be  disgusted  with  the 
legislative  enactments  of  that  House, 
there  was  an  end  at  once  of  the  Union. 
-He  felt  that  the  present  measure  was  the 
commencement  of  a  system  that  must  lead 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland — it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  bit  by  bit  system  of  spoliation — and  he 
would  implore  the  House,  therefore,  before 
it  put  its  hand  to  such  a  work,  to  reflect 
upon  what  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
hitherto  had  been  with  a  national  religion ; 
to  consider  that  this  country  had  been 
•made  by  Providence  the  first  amongst  the 
nations  while  it  possessed  an  established 
■religion  and  a  National  Church.  Let 
them  try  what  experiments  they  pleased 
in  politics — but  let  them  not  try  the  awful 
experiment  how  far  a  nation  could  prosper 
without  a  religion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  saying  he  should 
not  move  his  Amendment  upon  the  first 
Resolution,  but  should  reserve  it  for  the 
second,  which  involved  the  principle  of 
h  e  measure. 

Mr.  Pryme  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
arguments  which  had  just  been  addressed 
to  the  House.    In  his  opinion,  the  Legis- 

lituro  bad  a  perfect  right  to  deal  with 


Church  property,  if  >  they  did  to  {for.  tht 
public  benefit.  The  hm.  mud  laanpd 
Gentleman  had  compared  tha  inpodlioB 
of  a  tax  upon  the  clergy  as  .eqqivaicntJo! 
takmg  away  the  estates  cX.  aa,  indnridML 
There  was»  however,  no  aimilarity  betvaee 
the  two  cases.  Tiie  estatae  of .  pnYataiia- 
dividuals  were  gained,  either  .by  tha  indiMv 
try  of  the  present  poaaeMon,  or  faf  the 
industry  and  services  of  their  anoeelpia; 
whilst  the  income  of  the  clergy  wapva 
stipend  paid  for  public  eenrice«»  Di^ 
were  public  functionaries  aa  mach  at  Aa 
Judge  or  the  Minister  of  State»  and  aasiich 
were  under  the  control  and  superintemlp 
ence  of  the  Legislature.  The  hmi  Jfaw 
her  was  mistaken  in  the  history  whidi  hs 
had  given  of  the  First-Fmits.  Tm  fact  «a% 
they  were  taken  by  the  JLegialaUiie  fiopi 
the  Pope,  and  converted  to  the  use  of  .the 
clergy  themselves.  That  was  whet- he 
supposed  the  hon.  and  learned  Menbsr 
would  call  an  act  of  spoliation.  .  The  hes. 
and  learned  Member  had  said  mnch  as  to 
the  value  of  livings  in  Ireland  being  exeg^ 
gerated.  That,  however,  if-  correct^  Jw 
little  to  do  with  the  question.  If  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy  were  less  than  hadhees 
stated,  the  only  lesolt  would  be  this,  thai 
the  produce  of  the  imposition  would  be 
less  than  what  was  contemplated.  The 
argument,  that  the  imposition  of  a. tax 
upon  Church  property  was  equivalent  to 
an  alienation  appeared  to  him  most  (stile. 
Had  they  not  repeated  sind  repeated  ia- 
stances  of  peculiar  taxes  affecting  pecoliar 
species  of  property  ?  Had  they  not  soae 
taxes  which  aflPected  personal  property 
only — others,  the  burthen  of  which  was 
borne  by  the  landed  proprietors  I  Why, 
therefore,  he  should  like  to  know,  was 
Church  property  alone  to  remain  untaxed? 
The  intimation  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  given  of  the  course  alioat 
to  be  taken  by  the  Protestants  of  Iveland, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  was  rather  remarkable. 
They  had  certainly  heard  the  same  threat 
from  other  quarters ;  .but  that  the  intian- 
tion  should  also  have  proceeded  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  much 
surprise  him.  He  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  hear  that  the  Orangemeo  of 
Ireland  were  about  to, throw  iheraselfss 
into  the  arms  of  those  who  had  •  hitherto 
been  their  bitterest  opponents,  and  be- 
come active  agitators  for  the  Repeal  of  Che 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  Ht 
was  sure  there  was  no  fear  of  the  Prolesl- 
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(for  Mehtsertaml^iNNiMte  mptri^uum 
retiii^ne^  tyjT  aT^poptAltba  fiMrbfiMw^lof 
which  irere^  GttAoIici),'  and'  whose  ^tst  Ml 
wooldnHoet^^proMiU^  be  the  total  abrtitioii 
of  the  PrdteBtmt  religioii.  The  hon.  and 
learned  rMember  wooM  in  vain  endeavoar 
to  persoado'the  Hooee  that  anch  were  the 
feelKigs  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  It 
was-  utterly  irapoasihle  they  could  be  so 
silly — it  was  utterly  impossible  they  ooaM 
so  forget  the  ijiterests  of  the  religion  to 
which  they  were  ao  strongly  atiaehed»-as 
for  one  tnoment  to  contemplate  a  measme 
fhiught  with  such  eotnemsnoea.  In  the 
eulogy  which  the  hon.  ana  hamed  Qeotl*- 
man  -pronooaeed'  npon  the-  Protestant 
clergv  in  Irdend  he  niost  fuHy  concurred, 
and  ne  should  gtve  his  humbfe  support  to 
the  Resolotions  proposed  by- his^lkjesty's 
Ministers, 'not'  alone 'because  they  were 
beneficial  to  tbe  interestitif  the  inhsibitants 
of  Ireland,  but  because  he'  bcHievi^  they 
would  promote  the  interesia  ofvthe  eleigy 
themselves*       •  . 

Sir  John  Hammer  ftatdy-thathe  shonld 
not  honestly  discharge  his  duty  to  Ins  .con- 
stituents if  he  did  not  take  an  earty  oppor- 
tunity of  entermg  his  moat  decided  pretest 
against  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble'  Lord. 
He  presumed  that  these  Resolutions  were 
to  be  viewed  as  a  prelude  to  a  bill  similar 
in  its  provisions  to  that  which  had  already 
been  under  tbe  consideration  of  the  House. 
If  so,  he  could  only  say,  that  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  to  assent  to  proposi- 
tions which  affirmed  the  right  of  the  King 
upon  the  Throne  to  violate  his  Coronation 
Oath-^to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  all  the  established  priricipiesfor  the 
protection  of  property ;  and,  more  than  he 
had  language  to  express— ^went  to  unsettle 
all  the  rights  and  equities  of  society.  This 
being  his  view  of  the  question,  he-had  risen 
thusearly,  youngand  unknown  aahe  was,  to 
declare  his  sentiments.  From  tbe  mistakes 
already  made  in  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  which  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
House  would  see  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
roat^ter  of  legislation  that  they  were  en- 
gag^  in.  If  the  delay  that  had  occurred 
should  have  the  effect  of  palling  and  blunt- 
ing the  prevailing  appetite  for,  change,  it 
would  have  been  well  that  the  necessity 
for  these'  Resolutions  had  been  created. 
By  these  Resolutions  it  was  proposed  to 
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airiijeota.  Forihia:pmFpaia>iMMl«lipi|^ 
|a«sareise  the  pdw«r«ef>^MK|NMM9s4k 
paaiufi  wiAA,  no  doubl,  FariwMMi^lMlr 
aeswdtibeeanse  it  would  be^sff^^^ 
tbMgh^i^BMlitntionally  speakifig,^  it  Mff 
e«te<riMiBisliaBwiat;acted  juatly  thalif  jllp 
rnai  powai  awniladi;  uNow,-  he  stood  llMa 
hi  his  |iiaga*iD  Basliamsnt»  to  daiiy,:m  Ilia 
bcoadest  maiwsiy  dht  tbere^ifaa  any  pria- 
ci|de  of  jostk^ittfJhaiai  Baaotoiionsi  •  Xh^ 
other  nigbt  thenaUaAaiil  (Lonl  Allhor|i) 
had  refused  US'  as wat  M%  mmjiml^  Pet', 
perty-tax.  How,^thaa»cinrtatlwi  nohlei>i(w>! 
reconcile  hisopinhiii  npon  thalqii4|tioimil|i 
his  course  upo»  the  present  ooosaiimiMisn 
be-  was  pfoposinea  mdnataAillPi  mgm 
the  property  of •  Ae-Chiifcfa  ?    flojiadiupt 

Kimard  tbe  raasona  of  the  aaWa  j^^ 
r  he  did  not  expect  tm  6aA^;ih»mmtih 
fatUiTj^  He  repeated^  that,  he  atood.thitta 
10  oppose  -these  ReaDlntio9a*#ipon  IbnufA 
oonstitationd'gsoiUBday  aa  andataoniof 
the  Coronation  Oalh»  tlia.:A6t>  oC.  Uoian 
betweMi  Iidaad  and  Great  BrilM»»  IMd 
all  the  piinciplea  "Of '  eqmty  *and«.lhie 
aghtaof  popsity^-iriMdi  wssa^tiia.boiilr^f 
tbe^iEnglish  CostttiUitioo.  Bat^^leMiffff 
these  .eoBsiderationaoot  of  thoaoaennWtka 
was-  prepaied  to  eoiitmd  thaV  tf  thiita 
ResobitioM:aiiea|Bd*>the  ^srstfspa^iBiCjJ^ 
CSmseh^  theHonae  was  cdlad  v^p  nQilo 
pass  ihem  "withont  adequate  inlbmatem 
upon  which  to.guide  their  judfrnent,  either 
as  to^the  ratio  of  imposttioa  upon  ecdeshis* 
tical  incomes,  or  the  neoesaityof  sueh  im- 
posts. Why  had  the  country  been-  agi- 
tated for  two  years,  and  broo^t  to  me 
brink  of  a  giddy  steeps  from  which-  it 
made  the  mind  giddy  with  terror.  tOthiok 
down?.  Was  it  not  to  establish  this {iri^ 
ciple — that  no  man  should  have  his  pm- 
perty  taken  from  himyiOr  hia  righta-io- 
vadej^  without  having  an  opportnnitj^of 
being  heard  in  defence  of  his  interests  ? 
Yet  hadithe  Parliament  not  sat  two  months 
when  a  measoret  framed  in  a  spirit«of  dai- 
potism  and  .tyranBy«  for.  the  invaaioiiHE^ 
property,  was  introduced,  Dignhisa  apd 
Prelacies,  were  the  avowed,  nivliigmfed, 
objects  of  the  parsait  of  the  noUa  iifA. 
He  iroald  now  only  adc  Mioistyatepana 
and  reflect  before  they  committed  a  gross 
and  wanton  spoliation  upon  the  propjsrty 
of  the  Church.  Their  propoeed  taxation 
upon  the  Church  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  act  of  tyrannous  spolia- 
tion ;  and  when  once  Churdi  property  was 
so  treated,  no  man?s  pdvatefinmerty  coald 
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believed  that  the  winter's  snow  would  not 
be  more  evanescent  than  the  property  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Bill,  as  it  was  contem- 
plated by  Ministers,  sbbuld  pass  into  a 
law.  If  that  were  carried,  it  would  be,  as 
it  were,  the  fulcrum  on  which  they  would 
lean  to  move  every  other  species  of  pro« 
perty ;  and,  as  such,  he  would  give  these 
Resolutions  and  the  Bill  to  be  founded 
upon  them  his  most  strenuous  and  decided 
opposition.    Thankhig  the  House  for  the 

Satience  with  which  they  had  heard  him, 
a  would  not  further  trespass  on  their 
attention. 

Mr.  Skeil  said,  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  5th  article  of  the  Act  of  Union 
had  been  relied  on  by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
refuted  by  Mr.  Brougham.  In  1825,  Mr. 
Canning  had  called  on  the  clerk  to  read 
the  article  on  a  Motion  of  the  member  for 
Middlesex  relative  to  the  Church.  Mr. 
Brougham  observed  that  the  two  Churches 
were  to  be  united  in  *' Government,  dis- 
cipline, and  faith."  Temporalities  were 
not  mentioned.  **Ewpreiiwmfiuiitoe98ar§ 
tamium.'*  The  iVamera  of  the  Act  of 
Unkm  could  not  have  omitted  the  word 
^'temporalities''  without  a  purpose.  He 
thought  that  this  observation  was  con- 
clusive, unless  ^'discipline  and  govern- 
ment** were  a  periphrase  for  riches,  and  in 
the  vocabulary  of  ecclesiastics  ''faith" 
was  synonymous  with  gold.  He  was  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  Union  who  relied 
on  it  to  sustain  the  Establishment,  and  he 
was  the  worst  enemy  of  the  English  who 
associated  it  with  the  Irish  Church.  It 
was  a  junction  of  the  fresh  and  living  with 
the  decomposed  and  dead,  which  did  not 
vivify  the  one,  but  contaminated  and  im- 
parted mortality  to  the  other.  The  mem* 
her  for  the  University  of  Dublin  had  used 
some  menacing  intimations.  He  had 
threatened  the  Government  with  the  anger 
of  the  Irish  Protestants,  and  hinted  that 
they  might  throw  off  their  allegiance. 
Surely  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  subordination  and  peaceful 
habits  of  a  learned  and  tranquil  body,  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  Protestant  loyalty 
was  the  result  of  Protestant  monopoly 
• — that  the  devotedness  to  England  of  that 
respectable  body  was  of  a  mercenary  cha- 
racter, and  that  their  attachment  to  their 
Sovereign  was  derived  from  the  meanest 
of  all  motives,  and  was  little  else  than  the 
sordid  product  of  pecuniary  calculation. 
He  had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment 
involving  the  great  question  of  tlie  right 


of  the  State  to  lerislAte  Ibr  Oa  GhwNiki 
but  another  GenSeatn  hanae  gntm  % 
similar  notice  befim  hfas,  ha  uMgbt'ft 
due  to  covrtasy  to  give   %ni^   to  ttlM 
hon.  Gentleman.    The  maiumiaa  of  4a 
Oovemraent,  besides,  reiiad  on  tlia'f|||h. 
of  appropriation,  and  the  prinoiala'wiB 
implied.    He  should  apply  himaan  la  tt4 
question.    It  was  plain  to  him  'tbttt  Ae 
property  of  a  Corporatioa  laatad  aa^a 
title  as  distinct  ftom  that  of  an  indMlaii 
as  the  nature  of  an  individaal  waa  rtisthiit 
from  that  of  a  Corporation ,  which  was  thi 
mere  creature  of  the  law,   and  ovad  hs 
entire  existence  to  the  law.    Paaihig  ftoii 
theory  to  anthori^,  the  higheaC  waa  late 
found  in  ftivour  of  Chardi  rafisvaa.    PAhv 
laid  it  down,  that  the  ehaneea  haing^aqad 
that  the  religion  of  the  majority  it  as  gaod 
as  that  of  the  Magistrota,  tha  MagiiUab 
ought  to  consult  the  religion  of  tha  piopii; 
and  not  his  own.    WavlMirtoii  aasoL  mil 
the  Church  exists'  only*  fer  tha'  twiaiill 
of  the  State.    ''Henoa»''  ha  aaid  fa  Hi 
Alliance  of  Chnreh  and  Ststta;  ^HUKf  la 
seen  why  tha  Bpisoopal  is  tha  llalaWIMisi 
Church  of  England  and  tho  rroshylMisi 
in  Scotland,  and  tha  eiiaitf  of  tha  Oonsv- 
sion.  Henoe  the  duratfon  of  tha  AlHnaoa 
When  the  Cfaufoh  leeea  ita  aopariori^  af 
extent,  the  Alliance  becomea  rcULi  d^ 
united  Church  being  no  longer  able  to  pei^ 
form  its  part  of  the  convention,  tha  Stale 
becomes  disengaged,  and  a  new  AUiaaoeis 
of  course  contracted  with  thanow  piwvaJliBr 
Church."  He  expreased  hioHalf  atitt  ams 
strongly  in  a  note  to  Cfarwndlim*!  ffsftsflfna, 
where,  observing  on  the  damand  of  tha  PtaF 
liament  for  the  alienation  of  Cliurah  laads^ 
he  said,  that,  ''the  State  may  raaoma  whit 
the  State  originally  gave.**     But  wlart 
had  been  the  practice  of  all    Eoropaf 
Peter  the  Great  seized  all  tha  propaiif  af 
the  Greek  Church,  and  its  ftinetionatiei 
were  paid  from  the  treasury.     Tha  Eb» 
peror  Joseph  seised  all  the  Chnreh  nioparty 
m  his  dominions.    In  Pmasiay  ana 'all4ia 
German  States,  the  clergy  ware  paid  oat 
of  the  publio  cofihrs.    Arthur  Yoang,  ia 
hisTravelsthrongh  Italy,  said,  '^thaaaava 
been  abolished  in  Tuseany,  tha  aatataa  af 
the  priests,  with  a  slight  Iaad«iax»  have 
been  found  adequate  to  all  the  pnrpomaof 
religion,  and  almost  univaraaify  tbroaah 
the  Italian  States  the  property  of  asa 
Church  is  considered  as  the  ptDpetty  Of 
the  State."    In  Adam  Smi^'a  ohaplsr 
''on  the  Sovereign,"  in  his   Waahh  Of 
Nations,  he  said,  "in  sevaral 
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countries,  particularly  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  the  revenue  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — the  tithes  and  Church  land — has 
been  found  a  fund  sufficient,  not  only  to 
afibrd  competent  salaries  to  the  established 
<^l6rgy«  l)ut  to  defray,  with  little  or  no 
addition,  all  the  other  expenses  of  the 
State.     The  Magistrates  of  the  powerful 
canton  of  Berne,  in  particular,  have  accu- 
mulated, out  of  the  savings  of  this  fund,  a 
very  large  fund,  supposed  to  amount  to 
several  millions."     Here  was  a  series  of 
strong  examples  amounting  to  authority. 
VVas    all    that    spoliation  ?      Had    these 
changes  been  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  private    property?     Had    convulsions 
ensued  ?    Those  who  predicted  would  do 
well  to  look  back.    The  French  Revolu- 
tion would  probably  be  referred  to.     But 
what  took  place  before  it  ?    The  property 
of  the  Knights  Templars  had  been  seized. 
It  was  a  constant  custom  to  apply  the 
revenues  of  Bishoprics  to  State  purposes 
This  was  not  spoliation  before— was  it 
after  the  Revolution  ?    It  was  remarkable 
that  Abbe  Maury,  in  resisting  the  seizure 
of  the  French  Church  property,  had  relied 
upon  it  that  it  was  the  property  of  the 
poor.     But  come  to  England.    He  should 
commence  with  a  very  recent  example. 
The  revenue  of  the  Church  of  Durham 
had  lately  been  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university.  Was  this  an  ecclesi- 
astical purpose?     Had  mathematics  any- 
thing to  do  with  mysteries,  algebra  with 
theology^  chemistry  with  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment? Alchymy  had  indeed  '^converso 
in  pretium  Deo, '    This  was  a  strong  case. 
The  consent  of  the  prebends  was  nothing. 
They   could   not  consent  and   bar  their 
successors,  and  plunder  the  Corporation, 
if  the  principles  of  churchmen  were  well 
founded.     But  go  back  to  the  fountain 
head  of  English  legislation.     Edward  1st 
determined    to    tax    the    clergy ;     Pope 
Boniface  issued  a  Bull,  setting  forth  strong 
conservative  doctrines — the  entire  argu- 
ment on  spoliation  may  be  found  in  this 
famous  document.  The  British  King  being 
put  by  excommunication  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church,   put  the  clergy  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law.     The  latter  gave  way  and 
paid  the  tax.     In  Rymcr's  Fcedera  would 
be   found   the  formal   recognition  of  the 
Bishops  in  the  time  of  Edward  2iid,  that 
the   temporalities   of  the  see  came   from 
and  belonged  to  the  Crown.     In  the  reign 
of  Edward  drd  Wickliffe  appeared.    The 


Protestants  accounted  him  the  prAsursor 
of  the  Reformation,  and  beheld  in  his 
mind  the  dawn  of  that  light  which  after- 
wards grew  to  the  full  splendour  of  day. 
He  translated  the  Bible,  and  called  on  the 
clergy  to  obey  its  precepts.     He  insisted 
on  the  doctrine  which  the  Irish  Catholics 
now  maintain — that  the  Church  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Legislature,   and  its 
possessions  might  be  appropriated.    That 
charge   was  set  forth  in  the  9th  article 
exhibited  against  him.     In  the  15th   of 
Richard  2nd  was  passed  the  statute  pro- 
viding that  a  certain  portion  of  the  tithes 
should  be  given  out  of  impropriate  bene-> 
fices  to  the  poor.  This  statute  was  renewed 
in   the   4th   of  Henry  4th.     In  the  6tb 
year  of  that  King's  reign  the  Commoni 
addressed  the  King,  and  entreated  him  to 
seize  a  part  of  the  Church  revenues.    The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was   present 
when  the  Address  was  presented,  and,  on 
his  observing  that  the  clergy  spent  their 
days  and  nights  in  praying  for  the  weal  of 
the  State,  the  Speaker  said,  with  a  smile, 
''He  feared  that  his  Grace's  prayers  would 
make  but  a  slender  supply."     He  would 
speak  next  of  the  Reformation.  The  reign 
of  Henry  8th  was  too  notorious  to  require 
comment;  but,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  was  seized  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  Act  confiscating  the  lands 
belonging  to  charities  was    passed.     In 
the  reign  of  Mary  the  right  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  seize  Church  property  was  recog- 
nized,  and  the  titles  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  monastic  estates  were  confirmed. 
Every  one  knew  that  Elizabeth  had  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  revenues  of  several 
Bishoprics;  but  observe  the  effect  of  the 
first  statute  of  her   reign.    The    whole 
Catholic  hierarchy  were  ejected,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  who 
was   called  ''the  calamity   of  his  see." 
There  was  a  direct  transfer  of  the  property 
of  one  Church  to  that  of  anotlier  Church, 
not  with,  but  against,  the  consent  of  the 
incumbents ;    for   they  were  all  stripped 
of  their  authority,  of  their  means  of  life, 
and   thrown   on   the    world.     James    1st 
possessed  himself,  with  one  grasp,  of  the 
entire  tithes  of  Scotland.     He  would  next 
turn  to  the  Church  history  of  that  country. 
His  first  extract  should  be  from  Robert- 
son's  third   book.      He  said,  "  that    in 
December,  1561,  a  convention  of  estates 
was  held  chiefly  on  account  of  ecclesias- 
tical a  flairs.     After  much  contention  the 
following  plan   was    approved  of   by    a 
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majority  of  voices,  and  acquiesced  in  even 
by  the  popish  clergy  themselves.  An  exact 
accoont  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  through 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken. 
The  present  incumbents,  to  whatever  party 
they  adhered,  were  allowed  to  keep  pos- 
session ;  two-thirds  of  their  whole  revenue 
were  reserved  for  their  own  use;  the 
remainder  was  annexed  to  tlie  Crown; 
and  out  of  that  the  Queen  undertook 
to  assigpi  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the 
Protestant  clergy."  It  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  consider  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  reformers  of  the  time,  the  fathers  of 
the  Scotch  Church.  In  Spottis wood's 
history  of  that  Church,  their  tenets  would 
be  found.  An  ecclesiastical  Council  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  reported  to  the 
Parliament  a  form  of  doctrine  and  of 
discipline.  The  words  in  Spottiswood  were 
these:  ''The  5th  head,  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  ministers,  and  distribution  of  the 
rents  and  possessions  justly  appertaining 
to  the  Church;"  after  providing  for  the 
clergyman  and  his  widow,  the  disciples  of 
John  Knox  went  on  thus:  'There  rest  two 
'  sorts  of  people  who  must  be  provided 
'  for  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church — 

*  to.  wit,  the  poor  and  the  teacher  of  youth. 
'  The  poor  must  be  provided  for  in  every 

*  parish,  for  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  they 
'  should  be  universally  contemned  and  de- 
'  spised.  The  poor  widows,  the  fatherless, 
'  the  impotent,  maimed  persons,  the  aged, 

*  and  every  one  that  may  not  work,  or  such 

*  persons  as  are  fallen   by  occasion  into 

*  decavi  ought  to  be  provided  for.'  In  page 
164  of  Spottiswood,  the  following  is  stated 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as 
expressed  in  a  second  rescript: — *Two 
'  sorts  of  men,  that  is,  the  preachers  of 
'  the  word  and  the  poor,  besides  schools, 
'  must  be  sustained  from  the  rents  of  the 
'  Church,  and  because  not  only  ministers, 
'  but  also  the  poor  and  schools  must 
'  be  sustained  upon  tithes,  we  think  it 
'  more  expedient  that  deacons  and  common 
'  treasurers  of  the  Church  be  appointed  to 
'  receive  the  whole  rents  appertaining 
'  thereto  than  the  ministers  themselves.' 
It  was  deserving  of  remark,  that  they 
rested  their  arguments  on  the  canon  of 
the  Church  giving  the  quarta  pars  to  the 
poor.  Such  were  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  and  what 
eloquent  lessons  did  the  history  of  that 
country  present  to  Statesmen,  if  they 
would  open  their  hearts  to  the  philosophy 
wbi(h  ieacbei  by  example!    From  1666 


to  1689  what  evenU  took  |ilafleJ  Ike 
efforts  made  by  the  .Govemviaiii  tn  ii 
episcopacy  on  the  people  who 
the  imposition^  prodaoed  diiMtar,  falaod^ 
shed,  insurrection,  mukifarione  ccwm. 
The  covenant  was  aworn.  to  .at .  Leaaib- 
the  battle  of  Pentland-hille  wi 
the  Scotch  were  defeated. —  ten 
hanged  on  the  same  gibbet;  thirij-iM 
were  hanged  at  their  own  doors. .  Toitam 
followed — Macail  was  tormented,.and  diad 
in  a  paroxysm  of  heroism  and  doYOlioa. 
The  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  succeeded^ 
the  Highlanders  were  called  from  their 
savage  hills,  and  quartered -on  the  westen 
counties — Sharpe  was  nuirdered  io  opes 
day,  and  pierced  In  the  arms  of  Ui 
daughter,  who  shrieked  in  vain  for  meicy 
— tbs  battle  of  Botfawell-bridgpe  was  CMgb 
— a  reign  of  terror  commenced — CouiIb- 
martial,  high  Courts  of  novel  jndtcalie, 
were  established — ^biood  flowing  in  toncnli 
— a  country  covered  with  soldiers  'ud 
banditti — misery  unspeakable -^fiuniae, 
pestilence,  and  anguish,' were  beheld  as 
every  side  I  At  last  a  gpreat  eifent  jMloal; 
the  Revolution  took  plaoa^  and  on  the 
22nd  of  June  1689,  the  firilowing.Ait 
of  Parliament  was  passed :  *^Act  Abeliib- 
ing  Episcopacy.''    It  enactai^  .'Whemi 

*  the  estates  of  this  kingdom  declared  that 
'  prelacy  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  ia- 

*  supportable  grievance  to  this  nation,  sad 
'  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  geafr> 
^  rality  of  the  people,  and  therefore  oegkt 
'  to  be  abolished,  our  Sovereign  Lord  ssd 
'  Lady  do  hereby  abolish  episcopacy;  sad 
'  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesty  do  declare. 
'  that  they  will  settle  by  law  that  Chaidi 
'  government  in  this  kingdom   which  ii 
'  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
'  people.'     He  had  gone  through  a 
deal  of  citation,  and  would  limit 
to  two  references  more.     He  would  cany 
them  across  the  Atlantic.     In  CanadBi 
a  case  of  most  peculiar    and  powofal 
illustration  was  presented.     By  treaty,  oa 
the  cession  of  that  province,  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church  was  declared  to  be  the 
established  one.    The    revenues    of  the 
Church  were  made  payable  to  the  Catholic 
clergy.     That  treaty  was « cpnfirmed  by 
the  14th  of  George  3rd.     Well,  what  wv 
done  ?    The  Protestants  were  ezemnlri 
from  the   payment   of    tithes    on    those 
estates  which  they  purchased  from  Bnmas 
Catholics.    The  mere  sale  was  aufficieat 
to  discharge  the  property  from  all  nrrlfsi- 

astical  import  if  it  passed  to  the  handsof 
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a  Protestant.  This  was  not  accounted 
spoliation — this  wasconsidered  quite  legiti- 
mate and  just.  The  feelings  of  Protestants 
were  not  to  be  outraged  by  a  payment 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  There 
was  no  plunder  here.  If  this  were  wise 
and  just  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
how  did  the  principle  change  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Shannon  ?  Did  it  depend 
on  the  latitude,  or  was  it  supposed  that 
the  Catholic  millions  of  Ireland  were  less 
sensitive  to  wrong,  and  less  alive  to  humili- 
ation, than  the  Protestants  who  were  located 
in  the  Canadian  forests?  But  having 
thus  sought  for  examples  through  the 
world,  it  might  be  asked,  whether  he 
could  find  none  in  his  own  country?  The 
precedent  of  1735  was  universally  known. 
The  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
against  the  tithe  of  agistment,  and  that 
resolution  was  turned  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1800. 
That  Act  had  since  been  violated,  and 
the  tithe  composition  deprived  the  Irish 
gentry  of  a  pnvilege  which  they  had  made 
matter  of  stipulation.  He  conceived  that 
the  tithe  of  agistment  was  virtaally  im- 
posed by  the  Composition  Act,  because 
all  land  was  now  brought  within  the  Act, 
and  pasturage  was  formerly  exempt.  But 
the  great  point  was  this,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  in  Ireland  directly  interfered 
with  the  Church  property,  and  stripped 
the  clergy  at  once  of  a  large  share  of 
their  profits.  Those  accumulated  facts 
established  beyond  all  doubt  the  constant 
interference  in  almost  every  country  with 
ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  it  only  re- 
mained that  the  Legislature  should,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
act  boldly  and  frankly  on  the  principle 
which  must  obviously  afford  tne  basis 
of  their  enactments.  A  compromise  among 
themselves  would  avail  nothing.  They 
must  build  their  legislation  on  some  prin- 
ciple, and  what  could  it  be  except  the 
right  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  establishment?  Let  them  say  so 
— let  them  make  proclamation  of  this 
principle,  and  it  would  do  more  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country  than  a  whole 
code  of  rigorous  laws  could  accomplish. 

Mr.  Halcomh  said,  that  he  entered  upon 
the  discussion  fully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  its  overwhelming  importance.  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  show  to  the  House  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  unjust,  inexpedient,  uncon- 
stitutional, and,  indeed,  contrary  to  the 
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law  of  the  country.  It  was  a  measure 
which,  if  he  understood  the  Resolution 
before  the  House,  was  intended  to  do 
away  with  two  alleged  grievances ;  namely, 
the  First  Fruits  and  the  Vestry-cess.  Now 
the  First  Fruits  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  321/.  per  annum  for  the  last  thirty- 
one  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  Church 
cess  applicable  to  the  Church,  was  not 
quite  17,000/.  per  annum,  although  the 
total  amount  might  be  from  60,000/.  to 
70,000/.  But  the  House  should  recollect 
that  the  Vestry-cess  was  a  tax  from  which 
the  Irish  clergy  had  always  been  exempt- 
ed, and  he,  therefore,  asked  whether  it 
would  be  fair  or  just  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  remove  an  impost  of  about 
55,000/.  from  the  proprietors  of  land,  and 
place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  ?  The  Vestry  cess  was 
a  tax  which  was  paid,  not  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenants,  but  out  of  the  land ;  and 
hence  it  followed  that,  if  the  tax  were  re- 
moved, the  remission  would  go  as  so  much 
in  abatement  of  the  charges  on  the  land- 
lord, instead  of  his  being,  as  the  law 
intended,  subject  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  a  country  where  there  were  no 
Poor-laws.  It  was  also  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  parochial  officers,  and  the 
building  and  repairing  of  churches ;  and 
he  could  not  help,  therefore,  protesting 
against  a  change  by  which  the  burthen 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  be  imposed  upon  the  working 
clergy.  He  denied  the  right  of  interference 
with  Church  property,  which  the  House 
assumed,  and  contended,  that  the  course 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  was  neither  based  in  justice 
nor  founded  upon  expediency.  He  could 
not  but  concur  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  that 
such  a  measure  would  only  tend  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  from  the  government  of  this 
country.  He  did  not  mean,  that  the  Pro- 
testants would  go  about  promulgating 
sedition,  but  they  certainly  would  find  it 
their  interest  to  support  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  for,  being  left  unprotected,  they 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  yield  to 
the  powerful  agitation  that  was  allowed  to 
exist  in  that  country,  and  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  the  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  directed.  By  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary,  he  understood  that  it  was 
intended  to  apply  any  surplus  that  might 
2Y 
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remain  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Churchy 
after  paying  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  purposes  of  public  utility ;  but  to 
a  proposition  so  monstrous,  and,  he  would 
add,  so  contrary  to  law,  he  for  one  never 
could  agree ;  for  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  by  law.  Church  property  was 
exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  that  that 
House  had  no  power  to  apply  its  revenues 
for  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or 
without  the  sanction  and  superintendence 
of  the  clergy.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  amount 
of  the  compact  that  existed  between  the 
Monarch  and  the  people ;  for  was  not  the 
King  by  his  Coronation  Oath  bound  to 
preserve  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  their  rights  and  privileges?  If 
that  was  not  expected  of  his  Majesty,  why 
was  the  question  asked,  and  why  aid  his 
Majesty  solemnly  promise  to  do  so  ?  The 
present  measure  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  that  engagement  into  which  the 
Monarch  had  entered,  and  he  should 
therefore  like  to  know  how,  and  in  what 
form  it  was,  that  his  Majesty  had  signified 
that  it  was  his  gracious  will  and  pleasure 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He 
wished  either  that  the  document  in  which 
such  a  signification  was  contained  should 
be  produced,  or  that  the  noble  Lord  or 
any  other  Gentleman  connected  with  the 
Government,  should  explain  to  the  House 
the  authority  upon  which  the  statement 
was  founded.  Ho  spoke,  of  course,  with 
profound  respect  for  men  who  had  exhi- 
bited so  much  skill  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs;  and  not  being  willing  to 
attribute  improper  motives  to  any  one,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  should  receive 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  question.  He 
made  the  inquiry,  not  only  on  his  own 
behalf,  but  on  that  of  his  constituents, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  who  could  not  understand  how  it  was, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
applied  for  other  than  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, or  that  ten  bishoprics,  on  being 
void,  were  to  be  altogether  suppressed. 
They  could  not  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  of  justice  it  was,  that  the  lands, 
benefits,  and  temporalities  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  clergy  and  given 
in  perpetuity  to  a  body  who  were  to  supply  I 
the  place  of  the  convocation ;  and  for  his  ■ 
own  part  he  roust  protest  against  the  sort 
of  dictation  which  had  been  used  to  the  | 
Throne.  That  dictation  was  resorted  to, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  occasion  of  the ; 


Reform  Bill,  bat  he  thoogbt  it 
gular,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  oMastsi 
to  the  thirty-first  clause  of  this  B3i.  la 
making  these  observatioBay  be  wee 
ated  only  by  honest  motiTea,  end 
of  opposing  the  Resolutions,  ae  he  Mt  it 
his  duty  to  do,  he  should  have  gledly  voiii 
with  toe  Government  if  he  oould  haeie 
done  so  conscientiously,  as  he  well  kaaw 
they  required  the  most  stienaoaa  rapporti 
A  perusal  of  the  Bill  had.  however,  eo^ 
vinced  him  that  its  provisioos  were  aeC- 
only  dangerous,  bat  involved  a  glass 
violation  of  constitutional  principle.  This 
was  a  reforming  age,  but.  however  desiraas 
he  might  be  of  coociliating^  the  Catboik% 
he  wonld  not  do  that  at  the  expense,  not 
only  of  the  Protestants,  but  he  might  laj 
of  established  principle  and  precediat, 
which  declared  that  the  Chureh  EstabliA* 
ment  was  not  liable  to  direct  taxation  hf 
that  House.  He  could  never  oonient  la 
the  suppresuon  of  Bishopa,  and  phci^f 
the  revenues  of  the  Churcb  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioners,  who  were  to  be  nnisr 
the  control  of  the  Lord-lieuteaawt;  aa4 
although  he  was  ready  to-  admits  ihsl 
Ministers  had  brought  the  neaanre  forwasi 
in  the  spirit  of  couciliationt  he  yet  wsi 
satisfied  that  it  would  not  attain  that  ob- 
ject for  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tead 
to  alienate  the  Protestants  from  the  Oa- 
vernment,  and  lead  ultimately  to  the  fiaal 
separation  of  the  two  countries  by  the 
system  of  miserable  and  diabolical  agita- 
tion to  which  he  had  already  allnded. 

Mr.  Warre  was  surprised  at  the  opinioai 
he  had  heard  to-night  respecting  the 
violation  of  the  King's  Coronation  Oath,  if 
he  should  consent  to  this  measuie.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  pietenoe 
for  using  any  such  argnment.  If  ha 
wanted  authority  to  justify  him  in  his 
opinion  he  might  find  it  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Protestant  Biahep  af 
Llandaff,  who,  in  writing  to  a  friend  ia 
1805,  said,  when  mentioning  thb  subject, 
"  The  Coronation  Oath  is  a  confirmatioa 
of  tho  promises  made  by  Che  King  to  the 
j)cople.  The  obligation  is  broken  when  it 
is  disregarded,  though  both  the  Parliaasest 
and  the  ])eople  claim  its  performance ;  it 
is  relaxed  when  the  people  declare,  through 
their  Representatives  in  Parliament,  that 
they  do  not  require  the  performance  of  it.** 
All  hon.  Meml)er  had  referred  to  tlie  fifth 
article  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
a  measure  like  the  present  could  not 
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the  MMtimi  of  tiM  LegidiMv  wifkMl 
breiking  t^  dmipact  ntiide  it  iIm  Viikni. 
niat  article  deeleied  that  the  OfattdMi  «f 
Bng^aod  and  InUmd  riiould  be  mdlBd  hi 
one  Episcopalian  Church,  to  life  nibject 
to  the  aame  kwar  and  that  the  ahange> 
ment  then  made-shonld  be  taken  to  be  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union.  But  was 
he  to  be  told,  that  no  alterationa  were  to 
be  made  in  institntione  of  human  device ; 
and  that  they  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  revised  by  human  authority  ? 
Could  man  be  so  arrogant,  as  to  say,  tlmt 
when  he  once  legislated,  he  legislated  fat 
ever?  Eternity  and  immuta&Iity  could 
not  belong  to  anything  conneoted  with  the 
institutions  of  man.  What  Parliament 
had  done.  Parliament  might  do  again ;  and« 
however  great  the  wisdotti  of  ovr  anceston 
might  hate  beeii,  they  could  not,  legislate 
for  ever;  With  respect  to  the  Church,  he 
trusted  that  he  should  not  be  thought  m 
lax  churchman,  if  be  expressed  his  con- 
currence with  Locke,  in  saymg  that  a 
Church  was  a  certain  number  ot  pecph 
who  agreed  togedier  in  a  oeiUfai  qnnion. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Locke  bad  caliad  it  *«a  con«- 
vention  of  men/-  There  was  a  most  im- 
portant distinction  between  the -Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  various  stractnres  that 
had  been  raised  upon  it.  These  structures 
being  fbrmed  by  men/  must  depend  on 
their  opinions.  And  on  this  point  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
before  their  minds  the  fsct,  that  that 
which  was  the  true  Church  on  one  side 
the  Tweed,  was  not  the  true  Church  on 
the  other  side.  When,  therefore,  they 
talked  of  the  *Urue  Church,"  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  iNist  depend  upon 
the  preponderating  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  community.  It  must  also  depend 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  whether 
or  not  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  rested  upon  a 
much  more  secure  foundation  if  the 
articles  of  that  Church  had  been  revised ' 
as  from  time  to  time  had  been  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  brightest  of  its 
ornaments ;  for  instance,  by  Patrick, 
Talbot,  Burnett*  and  others.  He  was 
sure  that  if  this  had  taken  place,  when  it 
was  first  proposed,  it  would  have  attracted 
a  more  numerous  body  of  adherents  to 
the  Establishment.  Some  parts  of  the 
Litany  might  be  altered  with  advantage 


t6  die  Church,  althon^  he  wae  V 
opinion  that,  altogether,  it  wu  tho  iMat 
btaufifol  form  of  human  pmjor  thai  was 
jMrnt.  He  felt  anxious  to  stale  hie. 
opiokm  ttpoB  this  point,  as  it  wasasnfaieet 
in  wbidi  in  Mt  deeply  interested*  It  had 
been  tndjr  eaid,  ^^  religion  made  A0 
Chuieb^  as4  iM^  ibe  Church  religioa. 
It  had  abo  bean '  remarked  by  a  dni- 
tiDguished  midtolr  ^Tfant  whether  wo 
fook  to  the  EatrfiKshml'Cbtreh,  or  m 
other  institutbut  it  nnisl'beiainafflbered 
that  we  live  in  days  whett  islddiahmenti 
are  regarded  and  oaintained,  with  a 
view  to  their  utility,  and  not  iimly,iriA 
regard  to  their  antiquity.''  Tbttrutkwaai 
that,  in  these  da;^,  it  was  neceasnytP 
act  on  sound  principles.  If  the  right  lion. 
member  for  Tammrth  had  beenptesaat 
heahouUl  have  reminded  him  of  Bacosi'o 
ezpieision,  that  ''Laws  whkh  are  not 
revised,  are  apt  to  grow  sour.'*  The 
House  riiould  serkwdy  set  abont  a  rafoim 
in  thbie  institntkms^  into  which  ^aboaeo 
had  injperoepllUy  been;  IntiodwoM.  He 
had  no  ddttbt  that  >i  Reformed  House  of 
Commons  wonU  ftppJ7  ^b  effisctnal  lemady 
to  such  abuses*  with  respect  to  lbs 
scale  of  taxatkm,  which  Us  nobk  ftietud 
the  Chancellor  of  die  ExobsipMr  had  m* 
posed,  bv  •  sl^ht  aHecatkm,  it  woold  tih 
materially  impeoved.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  no  diarge.upon'  a 
living  of  less  than  200/.  a-year ;  aim  that 
there  should  be  a  charge  (^  five  per  cent, 
upon  livings  between  200/.  and  500/.  a* 
year.  It  was  objectk>nable,  that  while  the 
man  with  200/.  a-year  paid  iMhing,  the 
man  with  206/.  s-year  snould  have  to  pay 
five  p^  cent  That,  in  many  instances^ 
would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the 
suppression  of  the  truth.  The  difficulty, 
if  not  altogether  removed,  would  be,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  obviated,  by  charging 
a  small  per-centage  on  livings  between* 
200/.  and  300/.  a-year  1  andaper-centaga 
of  larger  amount  on  livings  of  between 
300/.  and  400/. ;  and  again,  an  increased 
per-centage  on  livings  of  between  4001% 
and  500/.  a-year.  With  respect  to  the 
general  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  it 
had  his  cordial  approbation.  It  was  im« 
possible  to  avoid  introducing  an  efficient 
reform  as  regards  the  Church  establbhment 
in  Ireland  ?  and  the  present  moment  was 
the  best  period  for  emdcting  it. 

Mr.  Oillon  said,  that  he  too  thought 
some  change  was  necessary,  but  the  filsa 
proposed  Inr  Ministers  was  not  suffidcatW 
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extensive  ;  it  ought  to  have  embraced  the' 
abolition  of  tithes.  The  hon.  member  for 
Dover  objected  to  it  for  going  too  far,  be 
objected  to  it  as  not  going  far  enough. 
The  Church  of  Christ  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  different  Churches  that 
had  been  founded  upon  it  by  the  will  of 
men.  The  Church  establishment  was  a 
human  institution,  and  as  such  must  require 
change.  Church  establishments  had  been 
first  established  by  Constantino ;  they  had 
been  marked  in  their  progress  with  the 
existence  of  tithe-proctors,  and  the  course 
of  these  persons  had,  in  all  countries, 
occasioned  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
•orphan,  and  might  now  be  traced  in  the 
blood  of  Ireland,  which  was  yet  reeking 
with  the  slaughter  of  her  citizens.  It  was 
unjust  to  tax  a  whole  country  to  support 
doctrines  which  its  population  disavowed; 
and  it  was  aeainst  all  reason  to  suppose 
that  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  Irishmen 
should  willingly  continue  to  pay  tithes  for 
the  support  of  a  Church  to  which  in 
sentiment  they  were  opposed.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  them  continue  this  payment 
was  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  and  must 
fail.  To  enforce  it,  a  standing  army  was 
necessary,  lliere  could  be  no  reduction 
of  the  burthens  of  this  country — no  reduc- 
tion of  the  establishments,  so  long  as  they 
were  determined  to  collect  the  tithes  of 
Ireland.  He  wished  for  a  reduction  of 
the  establishments — it  was  what  the  peo- 
ple expected ;  and  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of  obtaining  that  end,  he 
would  move  in  the  progress  of  the  measure 
a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that,  after  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents,  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
be  thrown  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
public  property. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  after  stating,  that  he 
felt  considerably  embarrassed  in  rising  to 
address  the  House  on  the  present  occasion, 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  two  species 
of  opposition  to  contend  against — that 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  did  not 
conceive  the  Bill  went  far  enough,  and 
that  of  those  who  either  considered  that  it 
went  too  far,  or  of  those  who  believed 
that  such  a  measure  never  should  have 
been  entered  upon  at  all.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  first,  he  was  glad,  at  least,  to  learn 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  oppo- 
site, that  the  Bill  was  satisfactory  so  far  as 
it  went,  and  that  it  would  not  have, 
in  fact,  been  equally  judicious,  if  at  present 
it  did  go  further.     On  this  opinion  of  the 


hon.  and  learned  GentleiBaii  he 

ing  to  rest  his  defence  of  the 

for  faavine  gone  na-  fiiidier.      HeT/eift 

heartily  |1ad'*that  the  hon.  andTlMunitf 

member  for  TinperaiT  had 


notice'of  Motion,  which  etood  vpoBithe 
books;  and  he  wMied  tinooehr 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleomi^ 
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might  prevail  with  olheny  and  indnet 
them  in  like  manner  to'  withdmr  ikt 
Motions  they  had  announced.  He 
ceived  that  it  was  a  matter  of  cxI 
importance  that  this  measaie  .ahoiddrJis 
earned;  and  he  felt  that  the  diflbarilf 
of  carrying  it  would  be  moat  coniidefiMy 
increased  if  it  were  made  atrougeiv  -Ik 
consequently  should,  if  it  wen  n 
feel  no  difficulty  in  moving  the 
question,  should  the  hon.  Bfember. 
consent  to  withdraw  his  Amendment.  He 
had  now,  however,  to  appRMch  Ae  odnr 
species  of  opposition  ap;ainst  whkdi  hehsi 
to  contend,  and  which  waa  modi,  tte 
more  formidable  of  the  two—- namdy,  thit 
the  Bill  went  too  far,  or  rather, 'thai 
it  proceeded  on  an  enoneona  priiariak 
Among  those  who  had  supported  dds  ynm 
of  the  subiect,  the  hon.  and  learned  ms^ 
ber  for  Dover  had  contended,  that  jf 
his  Majesty  should  ghre  hie  ■wiftiwi  Id 
this  measure,  it  would  be  given  in  diieet 
violation  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  .  Ibe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  also  said,  dwt 
this  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  riglrts 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  rigfata  of  property. 
The  argument  respecting  the  Coronatioa 
Oath  was  urged  when  the  qnestioDS  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  lepesl 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Actawcie 
before  the  House,  and  he  had  thoogkt 
that  that  argumesi  had  been  ao  complelely 
refuted  on  those  occasions,  that  it  wom 
not  have  been  brought  forward  agaia. 
He  was,  however,  prepared  to  show,  tkit 
the  objection  had  no  force.  It  waa  per- 
fectly clear,  from  the  words  of  the  oath, 
that  they  could  not  bear  the  oonatrodiaB 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  pel 
upon  them.  What  was  the  oath  T  Inar 
the  King  would  maintain  for  the  Ghwdi 
''all  such  rights  as  do,  or  by  law  ahail 
appertain  to  the  Church.**  The  whok 
force  of  the  passage  rested  on  the 
"shall."  In  another  part  of  the  oath 
Majesty  says,  ''We  declare  to 
all  our  people  according  to  the  Stataftsi 
ag^reed  to  in  Parliament;*'  but  anrely  tfast 
did  not  mean  that  his  Majesty  awoie 
to  govern  by  the  Statntea  eetady  ia 


tlie  deatruct'lon  of  ihe  ChurcK  of  En^aQil 
as  this  BUI  would  be,  were  it  to  become  m 
law  U><moTrow.  It  liad  next  been  asserted 
that  the  rights  of  pru|)crty  had  beeo  at- 
tacked by  this  Bdl;  this,  he  maintained, 
was  an  assertion ;  if  it  could  be  proved,  he 
would  give  up  the  Bill.  The  right  of 
property  was  of  immense  impottnncc.  To 
preserve  that.  Kings,  and  Parliaments, 
and  Coronation  Oaths,  all  enisled.  For 
that  alone,  law  was  made.  Admitting 
the  momentous  nature  of  this  consideration, 
he  denied,  that  the  rights  of  property 
had  been  attacked  by  the  framers  of  Uie 
Bill.  No  necessity  existed  which  sliould 
induceMinistcrs  to  infringe  on  those  sacred 
rights.  On  the  contrary.  Ministers  felt 
bound  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the  institu- 
tion of  property,  believing,  as  they  did, 
that  it  was  to  that  institution  mankind 
were  indebted  for  the  origin  and  the 
progress  of  civilization — believing  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  institution 
that  we  were  not  now,  like  our  rude 
ancestors,  naked  and  painted  bodies,  sa- 
vages feeding  upon  acorns  and  shelterii^ 
ourselves  in  caves.  They  felt,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  institution  of 
property  there  were  many  anomalies  atwl 
evils ;  and  yet  tiiese  aoomalies  and  evils 
were  not  only  willingly,  but  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  many,  in  consideration  of  the 
manifold  blessings  which  the  institution  of 
property  conferred  upon  society  at  large. 
He  would  admit,  too,  that  the  anomalies  in 
the  distribution  of  the  properly  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  not  greater  than 
in  the  distribution  of  lay  property  in  other 
countries.  It  was  an  anomaly,  that  a  young 
man  who  had  never  served  the  common- 
wealth either  with  head  or  hand  should 
hold  possession  of  half  a  county,  while 
other  men,  who  bad  deserved  well  of 
the  State  in  arts  and  arms,  were  left 
without  an  acre ;  and  yet  thb  was  cheer- 
fully endured  by  all,  rather  than  derange 
the  settled  order  of  things.  This  was  as 
great  an  anomaly  as  existed  between  the 
revenues  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  the  poorest  working  curate.  But,  as 
mankind  found  no  argument  in  the  former 
for  attacking  all  property,  so  the  latter 
could  supply  no  inducement  to  attack  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church.  But,  the 
more  sacred  he  regarded  the  right  of 
property,  the  more  care  did  it  require  that 
the  right  should  not  be  enfeebled  and  con- 
taminated by  abuses.  It  was  by  protecting 
the  abuses  with  which  it  was  mingled  that 


exatoBM;lA  the  moment  he  came  to  the 
TtwotWh-  Cartainly  not;  for  if  that  were 
tbe  SMwe  of  the  passage,  every  Act  of 
PsriMBCRt  to  which  the  Sovereign  gave 
lut'OOMCnt,' in  the  course  of  his. reign, 
would  bs  U  act  of  perjury  upon  his  part. 
How  imch  lets,  then,  was  there  any  doubt 
of  theiWording  with  respect  to  the  rights 
sod  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  fact 
«ms,  UW'paMQge  was  introduced  into  the 
oath  fir  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
^urch  ageinet  such  acts  as  those  which 
Jamer2nd  exercised  as  head  of  the  Church. 
Hie- present  measure  contemplated  no 
htterference  of  that  kind  with  the  Church, 
and  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  him,  that  the 
oath  had  not  the  smallest  reference  to  the 
condnct  of  tlie  King  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  add  did  not  bar  him  from  giving 
hit  nwBnt  to  any  measure  agreed  to  by 
boA  Houm  of  Parliament.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  articles  of  the  Union  as 
if  ■  they  prevented  any  change  in  the 
eatabliahed  Church  of  Ireland.  The  words 
ofthc5th  article  of  the  Union  were,  that 
"the  doctrine,  discipline,  worship  and  go- 
vemment  of  the  Church  are  to  be  main- 
tained HI  both  countries  unchanged.  If 
.this  measnm  were  passed,  all  those  things 
would  be  unchanged."  No  alteration  was 
to-be  made  in  the  Articles,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  untouched,  and 
the  discipline  wOuld  still  be  episcopal, 
the  Arcbbishotis  and  Bishops  would  retain 
all  their  authority,  and  the  doctrine  and 
discipliDe  would  be  unaltered.  Would  it , 
be  said,  that  the  union  of  certain  sees , 
in  Ireland  mode  any  ditference  in  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  ?  He  should  suppose 
not.  If  so,  all  the  fuudamental  principles 
of  the  govemiuent  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  compromised  by  the  Junction 
.between  the  sees  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Nor  were  they  destroying  the  Church 
of  Ireland  by  arrangements  contained  in 
the .  Bill  for  a  different  distribution  of 
Church  property.  Such  arrangements  had 
been  frequently  made  by  the  Legislature. 
The  present  case  was  a  parallel  to  the 
CBie  of  London  after  the  hre.  The  num- 
ber of  parishes  then  destroyed  was  eighty- 
seven,  and  soon  afterwards  an  Act  passed 
.by  trfiich  they  were  consolidated,  and 
.reduced  to  6fly-one,  and  a  commutation  of 
.tithes  for  a  fixed  money-payment  was 
also  ordained.  Indeed  local  Acts  of  a 
.umilar  description  were  continually  passed, 
:«aA  «verj  oim  of  them  was  u  much 
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the  institution  itself  was  brought  into  dis- 
repute. TIic  House  had  heard  from  an 
eloquent  voice,  which,  alas!  they  would 
never  hear  again,  some  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  the  institution  of  property,  to 
which  he  entirely  subscribed.  He  alluded 
to  hisexcellftnt  and  accomplished  friend,the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  in  one  of 
the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill,  while 
he  supported  in  the  strongest  way  the  in- 
stitution of  property,  denied  that  it  was 
fortified  by  the  abuses  which  had  accumu- 
lated around  it.     He  said :  '  Of  all  doc- 

*  trincs  which  threaten   the  principle  of 

*  property,  none  more  dangerous  was  ever 

*  promulgated,  than  that  which  confounds 
'  it  with  political  privilege.     None  of  the 

*  disciples  of  St.  Simon,  or  of  the  followers 
'  of  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Owen, 
'  have  struck  so  deadly  a  blow  at  property, 
'  as  those  who  would  reduce  it  to  the  level 
'  of  the  elective  rights  of  Gattou  and  Old 

*  Sarum.  Property,  the  nourisher  of  man- 
'  kind,  the  incentive  of  industry,  the  ce- 
'  ment  of  human  society,  will    be  in  a 

*  perilous  condition,  if  the  people  be 
'  taught  to  identify  it  with  political  abuses, 
'  and  to  deal  with  it  as  being  involved  in 

*  their  impending  fate,'*  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  those  observations,  and  objected 
strongly  to  those  who  cried  out  that  the 
institution  of  property  was  endangered  by 
removing  any  of  the  abuses  that  had 
gathered  about  it.  lie  believed  the  Gro- 
vernment  were  most  anxious  to  preserve 
the  institution  of  property;  but  he  thought 
that  the  best  and  truest  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution of  property  had  little  reason  to 
be  obliged  to  those  who  talked  of  Old 
Sarum  as  being  property,  and  vested 
rights  existing  in  it ;  and  of  the  anomalies 
and  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  being 
sacred  property.  He  wished  to  have  it 
understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  al- 
lowed an  incumbent  had  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  his  benefice,  but  not  of  the  same 
species  with  the  right  to  landed  property. 
Tlie  incumbent  was  a  proprietor,  but  he 
was  also  a  public  functionary;  and  his 
rights  in  the  former  capacity  were  con- 
trolled by  his  duties  in  the  latter.  He  held 
this  property,  as  subject  not  only  to  the 
existing  regulations,  but  also  to  such  as 
the  Legislature  might  choose  hereafter  to 
impose.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
must  allow  that,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  charge  a  number  of  former  Parliaments 

*  Hansard  (third  strics)  ir.  p,  660. 


with  spoliation,  and  many  of  the  wiMliiiL 
characters  whose  namet  grMsed  &n  Mi- 
tory  with  having  eneoiinged  aehentas^tf 
robbery,  there  was  Indthing  nt  this  BIB 
which  conid  authorise  the  ttNegatitas 
which  had  been  thrown  out  aMiftat  ft  It 
was  not  a  spoliation  of  indificluali ;  it  trhi 
not  a  confiscation  of  proDertjr.  It  did  taat 
legalize  rapine  and  plranden  If  that  tnkt 
its  character,  what  mast  the  A<St  of  8e» 
premacy  have  been  T  That  Act  deprived 
Clergymen  who  took  orders  under  pterices 
circumstances,  of  their  benefices.  'It  nas 
true  they  were  not  married,  for  that  was 
notpeimitted;  but  they  might  ha^eioGandl 
debts,  and  involved  themaelvea  in  peea- 
niary  obligations.  Yet,  without  enj  reg[i»i 
to  their  possible  situation^  the  PtmiaiMBt 
passed  an  Act  of  eipalsion  against  aay 
clergyman  who  refused  to  acknoisMee 
the  supremacy  of  Queen  Blisabeth.  He 
was  aware  that  few  clergymen  were  afleet* 
ed  by  that  Act,  because  the  great  am- 
jority  took  the  oath ;  hut  one  inataoee  of 
a  clergyman  expelled  was  as  complete  ai 
illustration  of  the  principle  as  a  hundred. 
That  Act  was  passed  when  the  opinions  of 
men  were  loose  and  unsettled,  but  nefe^ 
theless  that  House  would  not  condettiA  aa 
Act  by  which  the  Reformation  was  Biiaiy 
established  in  England.  Again,  at  Ae 
time  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  Aet  of 
Uniformity  was  passed,  the  Prayer  Book 
was  altered.  It  was  changed  from  that 
which  it  had  been  in  the  reigns  of  Janes 
1st,  and  Charles  Ist;  and  those  clergy- 
men who  might  conscientiously  ob|ect  lo 
the  new  Prayer  Book,  were  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  benefices.  TheCleigy- 
men  were  nil  told,  that  if  they  did  not, 
before  a  fixed  day — and  that  day  was  St 
Bartholomew — notify  their  assent  to  the 
new  Prayer  Books,  they  would  be  ejected 
from  the  Church.  Tlie  consequence  waS| 
that  several  thousands  of  the  clergy  Here 
obliged  to  abandon  their  litinffs,  and  the 
Church  lost  several  disting^lihed  nea. 
He  admitted,  that  the  authority  of  maay 
exemplary  and  excellent  hudindnals  was 
given,  to  add  wei^t  to  the  principlasof 
this  Act;  and  that  it  receired  the  sanetioa 
of  Sheldon,  of  Juxon,and  of  other  equally 
celebrated  men.  That  Act  was  either  one 
of  direct  spoliation,  or  else  there  was  an 
absolute  distinction  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  other  property :  since  the  pio- 
prietors  of  bencBces  were  deprived  of  tai^ 
property,  for  refusing  toconfonn  to 
tain  prescribed  legulationa  iriUdl 
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MiftM€«d  unlit  long  ifter  Ihiiy  wen  is 
powiiiton  of  lh«ir  beneficw.  Ht.wMid 
tioidMit  on  the  changei  at  the  Revdnlio^ 
Imt  be  would  ootne  id  en  Aot  penei  in 
iMir  own  time,  introduoed  bjf  one  who 
could  not  be  aocuied  of  any  with  tol^wtt 
the  right  to-  church  property — the  late 
Mr.  Perceval-— and  followed  up  and  per* 
fected  by  Lord  Harcowby.  According  to 
the  principles  laid  down  to-night,  this 
must  have  been  as  complete  a  spoliatiou 
of  property  as  ever  was  committed.  It 
provided,  that  all  non-resident  clergymen 
should,  under  certain  circumstances,  pay 
a  salary  to  a  curate,  proceeding  upon  a 
graduated  scale,  almost  similar  to  thatfe*> 
commended  in  the  measure  now  before 
the  House.  That  was  as  much  a  violation 
of  the  incumbent's  right  of  property  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  present  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  said,  on 
a  former  debate^  that  if  the  Legislature 
imposed  a  tax  on  absentees,  it  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  con- 
fiscation. He  said,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  utterly  inconustent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  property. 
But,  in  the  Bill  he  had  just  alluded  to,  and 
which  was  introduced  by  one  who  was  a 
leader  of  the  hig^  Church  party,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  there  was  either  a  re- 
cognition of  the  difference  between  Churdi 
property  and  other  property;  or  else  it 
was  a  positive  confiscation  of  property. 
His  own  opinion  of  Church  property  was^ 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  mixed  property — that 
it  was  something  more  than  salary,  and 
something  less  than  an  estate;  and  no 
man  could  deny,  after  tlie  cases  be  had 
quoted,  that  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to 
deal  with  it«  In  one  sense  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  half-pay  of  our  army  and 
navy.  No  man  would  say,  that  the  total 
abolition  of  that  half-pay  would  not  be  a 
grievous  spoliation.  Vet,  though  it  was 
admitted  to  be  the  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual, no  man  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  regulate  it  in  any  manner  it 
pleased.  Such  power  had  repeatedly  been 
exercised,  in  changes  and  regulations  re- 
specting it,  both  in  respect  of  the  amount, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  from 
whence  it  was  paid,  when  the  benefit  of 
the  service  had  seemed  to  require  ^it.  If 
the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  could  be  promoted 
by  a  new  distribution  of  Church  property, 
was  there  any  reason  why  the  Legislature 

ihould  not  nak^  il<-^proTidid  thai  tfinl^ 


ing  interests  were  honestly  and  Itberatl^  ^ 
coosidared?  He  admHtod  that  thk  ttca* 
aiitt WQoUl  take  something  fh>m  the  chigf  t 
Ink  in  no  case  wonld  it  take  such  an 
anionnt  aa  lo  reduce  any  of  them  to  dia- 
tiisa*  The  Sftoney  to  be  taken  from  t&eu 
was  to  be  appfied  to  purposes  beneficial  lo 
the  clergT  tMnadvee,  and  to  the  security 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  by  removing 
some  poction  dF  iblit  odium/ which  was 
entertained  to  an  alarming  extent  against 
the  Establishment  in  that  ooontry.  He 
did  not  expect  to  hear  any  hon.  member' 
of  that  House  contend,  thai  not  filling  vp 
a  vacant  bishopric  was  a  mdiatiott,  or  a 
vioiatioo  of  property.  HoW  cqhU  itf 
There  could  be  no  robbery  where  then 
was  no  person  to  be  robbed,  and  there 
could  be  no  injury  where  there  was  no 
one  to  be  injured.  The  bishopric  of 
Waterford,  for  instance,  was  vacant,  and 
it  was  not  the  intentbn  of  Government  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy.  To  whom  was  the 
injury  done  here  ?  Not  to  the  bishop-Ni 
for  there  was  none;  not  to  his  predecesaor. 
for  lie  was  dead;  not  to  any  of  the  10,000 
persons  from  whom  a  selection  might  be 
made,  not  one  of  whom  would  probably 
consider  his  chance  of  the  appoiotmeol 
worth  a  sover^n.  There  was,  then,  no 
injury  to  any,  imlesa  it  could  be  shown 
that  those  who  had  been  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  preceding  bishop  were  to  be 
left  without  future  spiritual  instruction; 
but  if  adequate  provision  were  to  be  madO 
on  that  head,  there  could  be  no  injury  to 
any  party,  but  there  would  be  a  direct  and 
positive  good  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
venues of  that  see  to  other  Church  pur- 
poses which  required  them.  He  had  heard 
with  astonishment  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  who  maintained,  **  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  Church,  even 
lor  the  purpose  of  distribution,  was  be* 
yond  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  that 
no  Parliament  could  sanction  any  meaanre 
of  this  kind  without  being  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege.'' He  denied  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  and  learned  Oentiemani 
Parliament  had  the  same  power  to  alter 
and  remodel,  as  to  frame ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  had  no  rights,  except  under 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  say,  that  the  unity  of 
the  Church  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
diminution  of  ten  Bishops  m  Ireland) 
when  the  whole  doctrine,  and  discipline^ 
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he  mean  to  say,  that  that  unit^  was  to  be 
kept  up  only  by  its  temporalities  remain- 
ing in  the  same  hands?  Did  he  mean  to 
renew  the  doctrine  of  those  who  once 
held,  that  the  gold  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  temple  which  sanctified  it  ?  Had  the 
clergy  of  England  been  as  inflexible  in 
doctrine  as  some  of  their  Bishops  at  the 
period  of  some  of  the  changes,  of  doctrine 
and  worship  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  would  not  the  whole  of  the 
Church  property  of  the  country  ha?e 
changed  hands  ?  What  would  then  have 
been  said  of  the  identity  of  the  Church  ? 
What  would  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  say  to  a 
revision  of  the  wills  of  those  pious  men  by 
which  the  colleges  which  he  represented 
had  been  so  liberally  founded,  and  so 
munificently  endowed  ?  If  he  contended 
that  any  interference  with  Church  property 
was  spoliation,  as  no  doubt  he  would  con- 
tend, what  would  he  say,  on  referring  back 
to  the  wills  and  donations  of  some  of  the 
pious  founders  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  ? 
William  of  Wyckham;  Chicheley,  the 
opponent  of  the  Lollards ;  Flemming,  the 
enemy  of  Wickliffe;  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
a  candidate  for  the  Papal  Throne;  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  the  follower  of  Mary  and 
the  teacher  of  Elizabeth — would  have 
burned  off  their  hands  before  they  left 
bequests  which  they  conceived  were  likely 
to  be  used  against  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. If  any  one  had  told  any  of  those 
pious  founders,  that  mass  would  soon 
cease  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapels  which 
they  had  built,  and  that  the  refectories 
and  chambers  of  the  halls  and  colleges 
which  they  had  endowed,  would  no  longer 
be  occupied  by  those  who  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
England,  they  would  much  rather  have 
left  their  money  for  the  education  of  lay- 
men without  religion  than  have  it  used  for 
the  dissemination  of  doctrines  which  they 
considered  as  atrocious  heresy.  He  would 
support  the  measure  because  he  thought 
it  would  tend  to  the  peace  of  Ireland — to 
the  preservation  of  property  there — to 
the  real  benefit  of  the  clergy.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  scries  of  judicious  measures 
of  reform,  which  would  greatly  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  looked  upon  it  also  as  one 
which  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  England.  But,  before  he  con- 
cluded, he  was  anxious  to  remark  that 
9ne  of  tbQ  objections  urged  against  the 


Bill  was,  that  by  leduciiig  the  avmber  of 
Bishops  they  left  no  looai  fior  the  expai* 
ive  force  of  Protestantim — ^no  wmAmaj 
b}r  which  the  idSairs  of  an  EDlemdClmich 
might  be  administered.  Ireland  vneboni 
half  the  size  of  England,  and  die  wa»la 
have  half  the  number  of  Bidiops  which 
England  had.  If  Proteatantiam  dMmU 
expand,  it  wonld  have  the  machinery  na» 
cessary  for  such  expanaicMi ;  bat  he  ownoi 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  auch  ezpaa* 
sion,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  power,  and 
learning.  It  had  not  been  ae6oieni  in 
these  aids — it  had  not  lacked  the  aid  of 
whatever  they  could  give  of  penal  laws  ia 
its  favour ;  and  yet  the  Proteatants  of  Iia- 
land  at  the  present  day  were  not  a  Ibuith 
of  the  population,  and  of  that  amall  num- 
ber more  than  the  half  did  not  belong  to 
the  Established  Cbarch.  Compara  the 
expansive  power  of  Protestantiam  in  Ira- 
land  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  with 
that  which  existed  in  the  i6th  caenlufy. 
The  spirit — the  restless  and  overmaateriaf 
spirit — of  Protestantismwasmuch  changed* 
That  spirit  which  displayed  itself  ia  m 
emment  a. degree  in  the  16th  oentniy, 
which  bore  it  along  triumphantly  agaiast 
Popes  and  Ceesars,  and  General  Conndlt, 
and  Princes,  and  Prelates — ^which  enabled 
it  to  subdue  conquerors,  and  armiea — made 
it  proof  against  inquisitions,  and  dungeons, 
and  racks,  and  slow  fires — had  fled.  The 
heart  and  mind  of  man,  supported  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  pure  faith,  had  then  tri- 
umphed over  all  opposition  against  alL 
Within  a  brief  period  Protestantism  had 
spread  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube ; 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
The  same  person  who  heard  Luther  preach 
his  first  sermon  against  indulgences, 
might,  without  enjoying  a  life  protracted 
to  a  great  number  of  years,  have  obserred 
Protestantism  expanding  itself,  and  estab- 
lished in  England,  Scotland,  Irdand, 
Holland)  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  the 
North  of  Germany,  a  part  ojf  Switaerland, 
and  struggling  in  France,  not  for  tolem- 
tion,  but  for  supremacy.  But,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, he  regretted  to  say,  that  Protest- 
antism had  made  comparatively  little  pro- 
gress during  the  three  last  centuriea.  it 
remained,  on  the  Continent,  where  it  had 
reached  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
or  rather  it  had  receded  within  the 
marks  to  which  it  had  then  extended. 
And  what  had  already  arrested  ita  course 
in  Ireland  ?  Was  it  that  the  doctrines  wers 
less  pure,  or  was  it,  that  firon  tha  ooosti* 
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iiior»  «k1  iBMn-eoliglitaMNl^  Aej  irtreliv 
and  ifm^^anfMe  <»>  pmeeimff  tlier  pm 
tnith?  W«a  h  ^at  *•  Pn»tost«iit  CSiiiicb 
inlrriaBd  had  not  been^aopported  b|r 
wealthy  and  dignitfi  and  wmett  and  by 
the  aid  of  fcfonring   and   penal  lawa? 
Certamly  not.   Hoar  then  wash?  If  be 
were  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  might  say,  be- 
cause* the  Catholic  fidth  was  strong  id  its 
strength,  and  foonded  on  die  immortality, 
of  truth ;  bat,  bebg  a  Protestant,  he  must 
look  for  some  other  reason,  and  inquire 
if  they  had  not  incumbered  the  EstaUish- 
ment  by  worse  than  superfluous  helps,  and 
whether  in  succeeding  to  the  wealth  and 
pomp  of  the  relieion  ^Rome#  Protestant- 
ism had  not  bMone  tainted  with  some* 
thing  of  the  languor  of  the  <dd  religion  ? 
Had  the  progress  of  Tigorous  and  sound 
thought  been  arrested  by  that  fatal  languor 
which  accounted  for  the  want  of  success 
of  a  great  general  of  antiquity,  who  de- 
clared he  had  lost  more  at  Capua  than 
he  gained  at  Cannes.    How  was  it  that 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  had  died  out 
where  it  had  been  raised  to  honour  and 
wealth,  when  it  had  formerly  extended 
itself,  in  spite  of  opposition,  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe?     He  would  not 
howerer  pursue  that  painful  theme.    For 
himself,  at  least,  he  must  say,  that  he  did 
pot  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  mar* 
vellous  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism, by  the  retention  of  the  sees  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  dispense  with  here- 
after.    If  Protestantism  depended  upon 
sees,  there  would  not  be  a  Presbyterian 
in  Ulster,  nor  a  Catholic  in  Connaught. 
It  was  time  that   they  should  try  new 
councils,  and  that  they  should  remove  the 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  and. restore 
peace  to  Ireland,  and  its  just. and  prqier 
powers  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  was  compelled,  by  the 
allusion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  to 
address  the  House  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  be  had  reason,  on  most  occasions,  to  re- 
quest the  indulgence  of  the  House  when 
he  spoke,  how  much  stronger  reasons  had 
he  in  this  instance,  when  he  rose  after  the 
able  and  eloquent  speech  which  had  just 
been  delivered,  and  when,  from  indisposi- 
tion, he  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  audible, 
and  could  not  go  into  the  subject  as  he 
could  wish.  He  hardly  expected  when 
he  came  into  the  House  that  he  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  enter   into  a 
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ud  of  the  peculiar 
/oar  own  country.    Hife 
fiiMd,  m  reference  to  tte 
whieh  ho  bad  the  honour  of  bengtUMf 
Ao '  BipMenutives,    asked  wteC    Ae 
foundsii of  cAges would  haveasMllMt: 
they  immirnmamot  the  purposes  to  whMi 
the  retepnca  tkef  hsd  Iwqneathed  worifl 
be  devoted.  .  Now,  the  fanndera  of  theia 
collegea  certainbr  Mk  their  beouests  fbr 
the  promotion  or  dM  i^kMryof  God,  and 
the  education  of  thoyoith  of  dueoonntry.    « 
Was  not,  thai,  the  general  tandeney  of 
the  Protestant  religkm  for  the  hsi  thne 
centuries  to  promote  the  gloiy  ^  God,  «h1 
the  instmctkm  of  the  youth  of  diie  lenbi  T 
If  those  great  men  had  lived  in  mat  mm 
times,  tbm  was  reason  to  hope,  tibnt  tibs 
same  feelings  which  prmnpted  then  Us 
found  these  nistittttwns  fbr  the  glory  of 
Ood  in  their  day,  would  have  eqimlly 
operated  upon  them  in  the  better  sige  of 
the  Reformation ;    and  they  wooM  havtt 
shared  in  the  light  andintdligenee  of  diat 
age,  like  their  successors.    He  might  ask 
whether  Chkheley,  and  Wyckham,  and 
Wainfleet,  might  not  have  been  like  dan- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  have  been 
ready,  like  them,  to  sacrifice  their  li««a 
for  the  pure  feith  when  it  was  loatawd. 
The  two  last  of  those  iUnstrions  men,  were 
burnt  in  that  very  city  in  the  midst  id 
those  noble  foundations,  and  exclaimed  at 
the  stake  that  the  light  was  then  kindling* 
around  them  in  England  which   never 
could  be  extinguished.     His  hon.   and 
learned  friend  had  directed  his  speech  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  two  cen* 
turies,  and  had  stated,  that  the  expansivo 
force  of  Protestantism,  a  |rfirase  usea  on  the 
first  opening  of  this  subject,  was  no  kmeer 
apparent  there.     But  the  spirit  of  vm 
Protestant  Church  had  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  Ireland,  and  from   the 
period  of  the  Revdotion  to  the  Legislative 
Union,  that  Church  was  the  only  link 
between  the  two  countries.  NomanconM 
have  read   the  hbtory  of  that  country 
without  being  sensible  of  the  ^flhmltiea 
with  whidi  rdigion  had  to  contoid  there.* 
He  was  bound  to  admit — ^no  man  mho 
had  read  Archbishop  Boulter^s  letters,  or 
knew  anything  of  the  Administration  of 
Primate  Stone,  could  fail  to  admit — that, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  connexion 
of  the  two  countries  (**  the  English  roterest" 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  always  called),  the 
churchmen  of  those  da^  were,  in  manr   ^ 
caaes.  too  mnchaacnIaffUBds  and  thonn 
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there  were  splendid  exceptions,  their  high 
and  peculiar  duties  were  too  often  over- 
looked. But  many  of  these  reasons 
ceased  when  the  local  legislature  was  re- 
moved; and  it  was  from  the  time  of  the 
Union  that  he  dated  the  spiritual  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  Church  in  Ireland. 
Since  then,  reformation  had  been  proceed- 
ing in  the  Church,  and  within  the  me- 
mory of  many  who  heard  him,  the  number 
of  resident  incumbents  and  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland  had  been  doubled, 
and  not  less  than  350  churches  had  been 
erected  where  churches  did  not  exist 
before;  further,  a  body  of  curates  had 
been  established  in  Ireland,  exceeding  in 
number  the  whole  of  the  beneficed  clergy 
to  be  found  there  in  1792.  Moreover, 
wherever  these  churches  had  been  erected, 
congregations  of  active  and  willing  Pro- 
testants had  been  found,  so  that  it  had 
seemed  only  necessary  to  build  a  church 
for  a  congregation  naturally  to  come  to 
it.  These  churches,  therefore,  had  not 
been  built  in  the  desert,  or  if  they  were, 
they  soon  formed  an  oasis  in  it,  surrounded 
by  congregations  of  devout  communicants. 
In  considering  the  expansive  force  which 
Protestantism  had  exerted  in  Ireland,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  how  little  had 
been  done  for  it  in  Ireland  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  downwards,  compared  with 
what  had  been  done  for  the  Church  in 
England.  Did  the  House  recollect,  that 
the  bishoprics  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  Protestantism  was  most  prosper- 
ous, were  not  even  filled  up  by  Queen 
E[i7.al)eth,  with  the  exception  of  one,  over 
which  a  bishop  presided  for  two  years; 
the  queen,  as  the  bishops  fell  off,  appro- 
priatine:  the  revenues  to  her  own  use.  In- 
deed, this  was  not  the  worst  particular  he 
had  to  state,  for  not  only  were  eight 
northern  bishoprics  kept  vacant,  but  four 
were  actually  left  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
bishops  for  100  years  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism,  therefore,  had  not 
the  same  chances  of  success  afforded  it  in 
Ireland  which  were  afforded  it  in  Eng- 
land,  and  which  it  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  those  who  called  themselves  the  sup- 
porters of  Protestantism.  Short  as  was 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  still  it 
opened  the  whole  question  of  our  Church 
Establishment,  and  a  most  important 
question  it  undoubtedly  was.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  now  whether  they  should 
support  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland, 
or  Uw  Protettaatism  of  the  University  of 


Oxford,  or  whether  thej  wer«  to  impow  A 
graduated  Property-tu  on  aMiiall  portioo 
of  the  community  without  the  cOnttnt  of 
the  minister!  of  the  Cbuich  wlio  wen  m* 
terested  in  It ;  the  question  waft  not  m  Ib 
the  comparative  merits  ofPiatcstantiai 
and  Catholicism,  though  all  thaae  tulijeeli 
had  been  discussed.  No.  tfaa  immeOHls 
question  was,  whether  an  ecclenastieri 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  saper* 
intend  the  afftirs  of  the  Chnich.  That 
was  the  practical  effect  of  the  first  reeoli- 
tion,  which  alone  was  before  the  Hoose,  aid 
which  declared — *'  That  it  is  the  opiaion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  Ihst 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ifeland  should  be 
authorized  to  appoint  Ecdesiastical  Cob- 
missioners  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  inio 
effect  any  act  that  may  be  passed  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  to  alter  sad 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenpo*- 
ralities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland ;  isd 
that  the  said  Lord-lieutenant  be  ea- 
powered  to  order  and  appoint -snch  saisiy 
or  other  emoluments  as  he  shall  deem  it 
to  be  paid  to  such  commissioners,  aot 
being  bishops.**  Thst  Resolution  wmt 
to  divest  the  Crown  in  a  gpreat  measursef 
the  superintendence  over  Church  property 
in  Ireland.  Hereafter  that  power  was  aot 
to  be  exercised  by  the  sworn  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  but  by  Commissioners  sp* 
pointed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Irelssd. 
To  such  a  proposition  he  could  not  agree. 
Was  it  fitting  that  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  the  Crown  should  be  delegated  to 
that  or  to  any  other  ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion? He  apprehended  also  that  those 
Commissioners  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  sus))end  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God  in  such  places  as  they  might-  think 
proper.  He  denied  the  power  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  suspend  the  eaercise 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  any  place  what- 
soever; and  if  the  Crown  did  not  possess 
such  a  power,  how  could  it  be  vested  in 
Commissioners  ?  No  reason  whatever  had 
been  shown  for  taking  from  the  Crown  its 
right  of  superintendence  over  Church  pro- 
perty, and  as  little  had  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  contracting  the 
number  of  bishoprics.  He  should  like  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  reduced  sees.  Was  it  also 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  Com* 
missioners  ?  Much  mischief  had  occnned 
in  former  times  from  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missions    in    England.     There 
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which  nkht  aot  be  batter  and  fnoie  Ap- 
pf^niiUnT^exeicised  by  the  Obit  roll'  ttMSf » 
through  tm  tnedititn  of  Its  digflitirli^ 
He  would  not  then  freipaiM  farttier  «A*  (tie 
Houie,  bat  reserre  binmelf  for  dtsentiih; 
the  details  of  the  meaaoTe. 

Mr.  Phek  aaid,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Leeds  showed 
clearly  enough  that  Ministers  were  not  fit 
to  nndertake  Chnrch  Reform.  Much  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
as  to  the  Protestant  reformation  not  baring 
been  very  successful  in  Ireland ;  but  why 
was  the  reformation  in  that  country  so 
long  delayed  ?  He  would  answer,  that  It 
was  in  consequence  of  misgovemment. 
The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  had, 
however,  exerted  'themselves  with  great 
zeal  and  with  not  a  little  success.  They 
had  entered  oil  the  task  of  disseminating 
education  with  much  alacrity;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  200,000  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  educated  by  their 
efforts.  That  success,  too,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  obtained  In  opposition  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  The  next  thing  they  endeavoured, 
to  do  was  to  establish  a  standard  of  foith; 
and  with  that  view  tens  of  thousands  of 
copiesof  the  Bible  were  distributed  through 
Ireland ;  and  that  likewise  In  opposition 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  pnesthood. 
The  Irish  language  was  also  studied,  and 
the  clergy  were  thus  enabled  to  preach  in 
that  language.  So  much  for  what  the 
Protestants  had  done.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment ?  Did  Ministers  during  the  last 
Parliament,  evince  a  desire  to  uphold  that 
species  of  education  in  Ireland?  They 
did  not.  Instead  of  proceeding  on  the  old 
system,  they  had  patronised  a  new  system 
of  education  whicn  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  approved  of  by  Dr.  Doyle.  When 
Minisfbrs  thus  gave  their  hands  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  slighted  the 
Protestant,  was  it  fiiir  foit  the  non.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Government  to  throw  the  blame  on 
the  Protestant  clergy?  There  appeared 
to  be  three  parties  in  Ireland  who  viewed 
Uie  Church  with  angry  feelings*  First, 
there  were  the  Dissenters ;  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Second,  the  Roman  Catholics; 
they  expected  the  restoration  of  their 
church  ;  they  wished  to  enjoy  supremacy 
both  in  Church  and  State.    The  third  was 

the  reydntionary  ptriy)  who  baled  Ike 


Church,  because  thMmlK  h  ISMnt  metb 
tftttght  the  duties  which  mfm^  tottlrfr 
ikm»n  and  their  eoutttry^'^  TlMe%MM 
jM^^ejcrtiesthat  ought  t6bli«bMffiMI. 
l(lHlsUM*wi|[ht,  on  the  contrary^  -atveiill** 
tMiy  toMMOrt  the  Ohufch  party.  It  Ok 
IncooM' tif -ittyi>r  the  Bishops  w^erv-  Wb 
large,'  why,  lettkelii  be  dimintshed,  bat  ftt 
not  the  liegislatare  cut  down  the  numbisr 
of  Bishops.  Arf  vibMelis  ttccor,  letmep 
of  apostolic  habftiy  of  frareeaorals,  wito 
had  studied  the  Irfeh  httnagSy  and  wM 
could,  like  the  Bishop  4lf  Tttfttt|  preadi 
in  that  tongue, — let  such  MfeM  be  i|Miiited 
and  feformatfen  in  feligioli  -HfMH  aMMk 
spread  throughout  Ireland,  'flii  iiaMe 
Lord,  in'  introducing  his  propoieA''  aitiM" 
tion,  had  declared  it  ivas  ncpemit^^'^ 
count  of  abuses.  He  would  ask  ^ttn/t 
abuses,  for  certainly  the  existenoe  of  W> 
abuses  had  been  prtmd  f 

Lord  Altkoff  said,  the  hon.'member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  bad  observed^ 
that  very  serious  duties  would  deyolfe  on 
those GommisBioners  who werenot  sweati 
servants  of  the  King,  as  lb  theul^uuM  b^ 
vested  the  power  of  superintendmg  Chnveh 
property  in  Ireland,  which  now  rMted  wMi 
the  Crown.  Thev  certainly  nfoaM'  b* 
armed  with  authority  to  anspeiidHqipoillt* 
ments  in  cases  wbeie  duty  had  not  been 
performed*  for  three  years  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Some  new  powers 
Would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  them,-  but 
not  such  powers  ad  the  Crown  now  pos- 
sessed for  superintending  the  Church  prcH 
perty  of  Ireland,  llie  hoil.  Member  hiMl 
asked  what  was  to  become  of  the  Chareh 
patronage  that  now  belonged  to  the  see 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  ?  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  that  snch 
patronage  should  remain  with  the  Bishop, 
to  whose  see  the  diocess  that  was  no  longer 
to  possess  a  Bishop  should  be  annexed. 
It  was  not  intended,  as  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  think,  to  place  that  pMrtMiaBe 
at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Commisskmerr.  The 
Commissioners  would  not  have  any  Of  those 
powers  whfa^h  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  imagroe  would  supersede  the  iutboritt 
of  the  Crown.  No  intention  of  the  kind 
existed.  The  uniting  of  sees  had  not  only 
been  done  in  Ireland,  but  frequently  in 
England,  by  Acts  of  Parliament  There^ 
was  a  remaikable  instance  of  the  union  of 
Westminster  with  the  see  of  London^ 
which  took  place  with  the  approbation  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley.  Certainly  the  altera* 
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would  impose  a  burthen  upon  the  Churchy 
but  then  it  would  be  for  solely  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  He  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  go  further  at  present,  confining  himself 
as  he  did,  to  the  Resolution  immediately 
before  them.  When  the  other  resolutions 
came  successively  under  consideration,  he 
should  go  into  the  details  connected  with 
them. 

Sir    Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  every 
Member  who  had  spoken  had  adhered 
to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  had  confin^  himself  strictly  to  the 
Resolution    before    the  Committee,    he 
should  have  been  glad  to  follow  such  an 
excellent  example.  As  the  first  Resolution 
was  a  mere  resolution  of  form,  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  certain  Commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed,  and  as  the 
assenting  to  it  would  not  deprive  him  of 
objecting    to  the  appointment   of  such 
Commissioners  hereaflier,  he  should  have 
made  a  shorter  speech  even  than  that 
of  the  noble  Lord,  had  it  not  been  that 
the   whole    debate    of    the    night   had 
turned  upon  the  main  object  of  the  in«* 
tended  measure,  contained  in  the  Resolu- 
tions which  were  to  follow ;  and  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  more  convenient  that  they 
should  now  discuss  the  main    question, 
instead  of  resuming  the  discussion  upon  it, 
with   five   hours   and    a  half  of    debate 
lost,  he  would  then  enter  into  that  discus- 
sion.    He  begged,  before  doing  so,  to  ob- 
serve, with  regard  to  the  present  Resolution, 
that  he  doubted  much  whether  they  ought 
to  establish  the  distinction  of  salaried  and 
unsalaried  Commissioners.     It  was  plain 
that  the  ecclesiastical  unsalaried  Commis- 
sioners would  be  frequently  called  away  to 
the  performance  of  other  duties ;  that  some 
of  them  would  be  summoned  annually  to 
London,  to  attend  their  parliamentary  du- 
ties in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  there- 
fore the  whole  practical  work  of  the  com- 
mission would  devolve  upon  those  salaried 
Commissioners  who  held  their  situations 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.     He  should 
therefore  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
objecting  hereafter  to  granting  salaries  to 
those   Commissioners.     He    should   now 
proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  the  debate 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  second  and 
third  Resolutions.   The  second  Resolution 
regarded  the  abolition  of  first-fruits,  and 
the    provision    of  a    substitute    in    lieu 
thereof;  and  the  third  Resolution  proposed 
the  complete   abolition    of   Vestry-cess. 

It  s^peaipsd  to  him  that  it  would  have  I 


been  a  wiser  and  t  better  oowne. of. pi»» 
ceeding  that  the  abolition  Bho«ld.iioi:lrin 
place  until  the  subatitate  had 
vided.    In  the  way  they  wwe 
at  present  they  were  onlv  re-sctinf  tbeput 
which  they  had  acted  laat .  SeMMm«  wbn 
thev  decided  on  the  **  extinctUm  of  titbes*'* 
without  providing  a  substitute  5  end  le^tiia 
House  mark  what  hadVbeen  theretelL 
Warned  by  that  example,  ought  they  noila 
take  care  that  they  did  not  precticeUy  pet 
an  end  to  Vestry-oessy  from  the  monicBt 
they  declared  that  itoughttobeeboUahad. 
The  second  Resolution  provided  thet  einf 
loss  which  the  abolition  of  the  Chene 
cess  might  occasion  should  be.  provided 
for  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  aepereifedy  epoe 
the  clergy  of  Ireland.  :  Th^  noble  Loid 
in  his  first  speech,  in-introdncing  the  B9I, 
calculated  the  Veitry-cess,  .the  ehulitioe 
of  which  was  contemplated,  et  60,OOOiL 
or  70,000/.  a-year,  and  he  said  then  Ihet 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
substitute  to  a  greater  amonnt.     Seniy 
the  noble  Lord  should  recollect  thet  then 
were  two  species   of    Yrstrj  rria^  one, 
from  the  levying  of  which  in  vestry,  BLonaa 
Catholics  were  excladed,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ftbiie 
of  the  Church,  and  other  strictly  nrrkisi 
astical   purposes.    [[Here  the  right  hoe. 
Baronet  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger, 
who    had    occupied    a   seat    under  tfas 
gallery,  and  who,  rushing  forward  up  the 
fioor  to  the  Table  where  the  mace  lay,  ex- 
claimed,  '<Stop,   Sir  Robert   PeeL     I 
beg    your   pardon.    I    declare  (here  he 
turned  his  race  to  the  gallery)  that  I  em 
a    poisoned   man.    I    am    poisoned    by 
Earl  Grey.      I   am  a  poor  unfortunate 
Irishman,  and  my  name  \b  William.     I 
came  here  to  loox  for  justice,  and  I  am 
poisoned  by  Earl  Grey's  orders  t ''     Them 
were    loud    cries    of    "  Order,    order/' 
during  the    delivery  of  this   inceheient 
address,  and  the  Chairman  having  caUsd 
the  Serjeant,  the  offender  was  lemofcd 
in  custody  out  of  the  House.*]     A  por- 
tion only  of  the  Vestry-cess  was  appudl 
strictly  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  andbefbie 
the  House  of  Commons  undertook  to  legis- 
late on  a  matter  of  this  nature,  it  ought  tp 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 


*  At  the  close  of  the  businessi  a  nigdicsl 
gentleman,  who  had  Tisited  the  individual 
(mentioned  in  the  text)  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  was  ef 
unsound    mind.  .    It  was   ordered,   tint  ha 

should  remain  for  ths  prossBt  in  casMyt 
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taken' off^'ind  tfie  amoant  f«iaM 
odiep,8oiire«i  to  supply  tiiedeBMhucy>»»It 
WW  (mhF  that  part  or  tho  caia  to.wliiekiM, 
had*-vmnedy'tlie  impost  in  Itenof  iriudi 
could  -widiany  juftice  be  laidr^on.  the; 
Chuicb,  and  that  was  greatly  exaggarated ; 
when*  its  amount  was  stated  bylhenoUs 
Lord  at  60,00(U.  or  70,000/.  a*year.  It 
was  plain*  that  the  noble*  Lord  had  very, 
little  information  respecting  its  amount. 
But,  surely,  when  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  clergy,  he  should  know 
the  amount  of  that  cess  for  which  the  pro- 
posed tax  was  to  be  a  substitute.  Surely, 
if  they  wished  to  attach  the  principles  of 
permanency  to  the  reform  which  they 
were  about  to  efiect,  <  they  should  go 
through  all  those  preUminary  considera- 
tions by  whidi  something  like  justice 
might  be  obsenred.  If  Gentlemen  wiriicd 
reform  to  be  beneficial  and  permanent,  it 
most  be  just*  To  be  just  they  ought  first  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sum,  otherwise 
how  could  they  say,  that  fire,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  any  other  per  centage  on  die  income  of 
benefices  would  be  sufficient?  The  inten* 
tion  of  the  lastResohitiott  was,  to  reliete 
the  land  of  ^Ireland.  ■'  They  were  not 
about  to  give  anything  to  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land by  these  Reiolutions,  but  they  wouM 
relieve  the  land  of  a  certain  burthen,  from 
which  however  the  immediate  occupier  of 
tlie  soil  would  derive  no  benefit.  What 
could  prevent  the  owner  of  the  soil,  when 
he  found  the  occupier  relieved  from  this 
charge,  from  demanding  an  increase  of 
l^nt.  Was  there  any  precaution  to  pre- 
vent it?  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  it,  but  that 
would  furnish  a' topic  for  future  discus- 
sion. It  was,  however,  a  practical  part  of 
the  subject  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Leeds. 
The  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Crentleman  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Resolutions  before  the  House.  His  speech 
was  as  applicable  to  Church  property  in 
England  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  gist  of  it 
was,  that  Parliament,  not  on  account  of 
any  grave  necessity,  but  on  any,  the 
slightest  allegation  of  expediency,  had  a 
right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
even  went  further,  and  exclaimed :  '*  Let  us 
hasten  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  oppro- 
brium that  has  befallen  us.  Every  nation 
in  Europe  has  confiscated  Church  pro- 
perty, whik,  we  are  yet  behind  in  that 
noble   caafir  of  improvement*    Let  us 
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hiMten  to  foUow  tiia 
"She  hoD.  and  learned 
omtwt with declamatkm,  bit  ralwBafliln 
sridMriMes..  He  cited  the  imolm  ot^ 
gnail.  oaahsiastical  Reformef*-Pi|B»  tfc» 
Gmtki  loasph  the  Second  was  uMlhst 
of  his  nBrtioiilias  hut  the  pmotioal  vml$ 
of  ih  Camidi  ReimM  m  the  Netheriandi 
was  surely  not  ngj  encouraging.  ,  Tba 
hon.  and  le«^led^GtBttBman  had  gone 
so  far  back  as:  JNuUpiHliS  Bel  m  ,a 
precedent  by  whidi^  dM  foto  >  of  •  tho 
Church  of  England  was  to  bn  daterauned. 
They  bad  a  pmfect  rigfa^  it  apyaaaed,  (A 
dispose  of  the  Church  prapecty»4nt  ^nifn 
Ireland  bat  in  England,  ieoMsa  tbsiMBi; 
and  'teamed  Gentleman  wooM  find  li^ 
amples  of  confiscation  upoa  the  Mn&^ 
despotic  sovereigns.'  He  sboida^M 
apply  himself  to  the  Resohitkms 
the  House.  He  did  expect  that  whal- 
ever  tax  the  noble  Lord  intended  to  m* 
pose  woold  have  hma*  specifiad  in  tiie 
nesolntmos ;  but  thij  had  not  eveai  as 
specifio  a  stateaseat  of  it  as  waa  eonlained 
in  theformer  Bill.  The  Resolotionsnesaiy 
contained  the v^fue geDaralpnneiple Ikel 
a  tax  should  be  imposed,  what  was  the 
object  in  having  a  Committee  of  the  whok 
Hoose  in  the  first  instaaee,  U-  ttej  warn 
not  to  have  a  detailed  stateaMnt  aa  to 
the  nature  and  amount  of  this  tax  ?  The 
second  Resolutkm  merely  estaMished  the 
principle  that  such  a  tax  should  be 
imposed— it  merely  stated  that  **  it  ia 
expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  abe^ 
lition  of  the  first-firuits  in  Ireland^  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  levy  an  annual  aassss- 
ment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishop- 
rics, and  upon  all  benefices,  dignitariest 
and  other  spiritual  promotions  s^ove  the 
yeariy  value  of  200/.,  to  be  applied  to  the 
building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  <rf 
churches  and  other  such  likeecclesiastksal 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  smaU 
livings,  and  to  other  such  purposes  as  may 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  leligkMip 
and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and  sta^ 
bility  of  the  United  Church  of  Eoghuad 
and  Ireland.''  The  efiect  of  that  aaoond 
Resolution,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
would  be,  to  relieve  the  lan4  ftpm  a  bur- 
then to  which  it  had  been  hitherto  suUect, 
and  subject  to  which  it  had  been  talma, 
and  to  throw  that  tax  upon  the  benefices 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  entered  upon  them 
not  subject  to  such  a  burthen.  This  tax, 
too,  was  to  apply  to  existing  interests. 
HoWf  he  for  one,  would  be  leady  to 
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tent  to  the  principle^  that  firatpfruits  should 
be  abolished,  for  he  thought  the  mode  of 
collection  a  bad  one,  and  diat  a  better  one 
might  be  devised ;  but  surely  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  required  that  existing  in- 
terests should  be  secured  from  the  im- 
position to  be  provided  as  a  substitute. 
Was  it  consistent  with  common  justice 
to  throw  this  imposition  upon  indivi- 
duals holding  benefices  who  had  taken 
them  upon  the  implied  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  it?  He  would 
take,  as  an  instance,  a  benefice  that  had 
been  entered  upon,  say  three  years  ago, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  which  bad  been  paid, 
would  it  not  be  extremely  hard,  and  most 
unjust,  that  the  individual  thus  absolved 
from  the  first-fruits  because  he  had  al- 
ready paid  them,  should  be  subject  to 
this  tax  ?  This  was  not  only  subjecting  to 
this  tax  existing  vested  interests,  but  sub* 
jectiug  to  it  a  man  who  had  already  given 
the  equivalent  for  it.  There  were  many 
such  cases  in  Ireland.  He  knew  himself 
of  the  case  of  a  living  of  1,300/.  or 
1,400/.  a-year^  whereiu  the  incumbent, 
owing  to  family  circumstances,  had  been 
obliged  to  ensure  his  life,  and  wherein  he 
was  now  in  the  receipt  of  only  300/. 
a- year.  A  great  portion  of  his  remaining 
income  would  be  absorbed  by  this  tax? 
Was  a  person  so  circumstanced  to  be 
totally  deprived  even  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family? 
It  was  on  the  express  condition  that  exist- 
ing interests  should  remain  untouched  that 
Ministers  had  obtained  his  consent  to  sub- 
stitute a  tax  for  first-fruits,  and  he  should 
hesitate  to  proceed  further  if  the  condition 
was  not  adhered  to.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Ministers  did  not  originally 
intend  the  tax  to  fall  on  the  existing 
occupants  of  benefices;  for  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  last  Session 
(tiie  right  hon.  Baronet  read  the  Reso- 
lution) declared  that  the  tax  in  lieu  of 
first-fruits  was  to  afiiect  only  benefices 
hereafter  falling  in.  It  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Resolution 
that  the  impost  was  only  to  be  levied  upon 
future  incumbents.  Thus,  then,  was  the 
faith  of  government  pledged  to  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  interests.  The  hon. 
.member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Macau  lay)  had 
endeavoured,  but  with  a  very  light  and 
timid  touch. 

El  <|UH> 
Desperat  tractata  uitescHie  |»u.s.<>«^  reliuquit, 

to  draw  a  distinction  bctwten  the  property 


ofecclesiaatiealandlayoorpdratimitilNtost 
one  word  did  he  say  upoa  ths  sii1qcct<if 
vested  interests.  Inaoeafattie«iiedtDi«»- 
gine  that  none  existed.  He  eonld  not  idalt 
Uie  justice  of  the  hon.  and  laar— d  Omtb 
man's  argument,  that  beeanstt  there  hai 
been  a  transfer  of  the  propeity  of  As 
Church  from  the  Roman  Catholie  to  ttb 
Protestant  Church;  that  tfaereibiei  fkm 
had  now  a  right  to  seize  upon  that  na- 
perty  whenever  they  pleaaed^  and  .deal 
with  it  as  they  pleased.    Pi^riianient  had 
a  right  to  see  that  the  tmats  far  which 
die  property  wai  granted  were  perfonnad, 
and  might  interfere  for  that  pnrpoae;  Im 
that  principle  could  never  jnatify  the  right 
of  interference,  not  only  sui  to  the  disln^ 
bution,  but  as  to  the  diveraion  of  Ae  pi#> 
perty,  for  which  the  learned  GentlaaMa 
contended.  The  learned  Cxentleman  aee»- 
ed  very  much  embarrasaed  to  detenuat 
the  precise  character  of  Church  pKopeitf. 
He  seemed  to  labour  under  conahlenlw 
difficulty  in  discovering  a  leaemUaaee  ht- 
tween  the  oonditioa  of  derieal  property  aai 
any  other.    At  length  out  came  the  baa. 
Oentleman's  vei^  original  Mlea.     A  'elei|y^ 
man,  he  said,  m  respect  of  his  piopeiy, 
was  not  like  a  layman — he  waa  not  lib 
the  inheritor  of  an  entailed  oatato    hat 
he  was  remarkably  like  a  half-pay  offiosr. 
Now,  why  he  was  like  a  hsdf-pay  officer 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  act 
condescend  to  explain ;  but  he  must  sqf, 
that,  if  wit  consisted  in  finding  an  aiMh 
logy   between  things  apparently  remolB^ 
this  observation  of  the  hon.  member  far 
Leeds  was  one  of  the  wittiest  thinga  he  had 
heard  for  a  long  time.     But  granted  that 
a  clergyman,  in  respect  to  hit  clerical  in- 
come, was  circumstanced  like  an  officer  ia 
respect  to    his  half-pay— -granted,   that 
there  was  no  wit,  nothing  but  |4ain  truth 
in  the  analogy, — how  did  this  help  the 
learned  Gentleman's  argument)    Would 
he  act  by  the  officers  on  half-pay,  aa  he 
proposed  to   act  by  the    Iriah    clergy! 
Would   he  venture  to  allege,    that,  ba» 
cause  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  general 
body  of  the  people  to  maintain  bstfraeks^ 
that  therefore  taxes  to  the  amount  of  their 
maintenance  should  be  abolished,  and  tha 
deficiency  made  up  out  of  the  vote  far 
half-pay?    If  any  man  having  a 
i*al  knowledge  of  passing  affairs,  had* 
told  that  the  House  of   Commona  had 
been   sitting  and  delit)erating  upon  tha 
Church  of  Ireland,  he  wouU  natnially 
have  imagined,  considcripg  ^b.deatitnta 
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condkioB  '^tib»  clergy  of  di«t  CSnivchi' 
Uiat  tke  abj«et  of  tlieir  dalibentioM  warn 
to  provido  lome  adeqatte  iriief -fbr  ^ 
sumrenu  What  would  be  his  ji»t  aitrprMO 
to  learn  that  that  was  not  the  ofajeet^  hot 
that  it  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
best  meaiM  of  extracting  a  tax  from  the 
impoverished  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land  ?  Many  of  Siat  clergy  had  not  for 
three  years  past,  received  one  shilling  of 
the  dues  they  were  legally  entitled  to. 
This  tax,  then,  if  extorted  at  all,  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  first  tardy  incomings  of 
the  clergyman 'whose  family  was  already 
reduced  to  beggary.  What  would  remain 
for  their  bare  subsistence  ?  How  much  was 
wanted  in  all  for  the  Vestr^-eess  ?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  that 
fact  ?  They  had  heard  of  great  expectations 
from  the  sale  of  Bishops'  lands.  Would 
not  the  amount  realised  fipom  that  source  be 
sufficient?  The  Committee  would  see  how 
important  it  was,  that  they  should  have  some 
estimate  of  the  sam  required  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  they  were  ki  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) 
h  ad  told  them  that  the  measures  of  Govern-^ 
ment  last  year  for  the  collection  of  tithe 
had  failed,  and  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  come  forward  with  others.  And  then, 
before  the  noble  Lord  told  them  what  were 
his  new  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
clergy,  he  called  upon  them  to  concur  in 
a  tax  upon  that  very  clergy.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Irish  Clergy  Relief  Act  of 
last  Session  set  forth  the  ^*  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
tithes,  whereby  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law  was  of  no  avail,"  and  that ''  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  devise  some  mode  of  relief  for 
the  clergy,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of 
great  suffering."  The  mode  of  relief  was 
now  explained — and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
new  tax.  He  felt  the  absurdity  of  mul- 
tiplying arguments  against  the  gross  in- 
justice of  the  noble  Lord's  proposals. 
The  duty  of  the  House  was  first  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  any  income  at  all  col- 
lected by  the  clergy  for  them  to  tax ;  next, 
to  ascertain  how  much  was  wanted  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  avoid  interfering  with  existing 
interests.  Last  year,  when  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  used  the  words 
**  extinction  of  tithes  "  in  his  Resolutions, 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  rose  in  his  place  and 
warned  him  of-  the  consequences  which 
had  since  ensued.  Although  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  intend  that  these  words,  going 
forth  from  tlie  lips  of  a  Minister  of  the 


■Cnmn  amongit  a  tifJuhm  aadeabitaMa 
p«|Miatioii  should  be  comiweAiiite.  HmM 
oWoM  meaning— *-nmmelyv'>  atte-A  ^muk 
vaqaiAited  extinction ;  jrH.  la  ttift 
phma»  isight  be  traced  a  great  4eaL  e4 
the  dislwisiiof  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  IW 
other  nii^t  he  had  dso  cautioned  .kw 
Majeity'a  GovemoMBl  against  the  provhir 
inserted  in  the  Coeieioii  Bill,  that  the  Loid^ 
lieutenant  should  Mt  praelaim  any  dit«* 
trict  because  of  the  -^  nonpayment  o0 
tithes."  An  illiterate  peaaaat  would  mtat^ 
rally  conclude  that  the  meumg  jof  the  ev*- 
emotion  was,  that  the  Ingiilatwa  Jookedt 
witn  jealousy  upon  the  ooliectwn  <f  )ithae»r 
and  encouraged  hin  in  hisjpaasiimmiili' 
anoe  to  them.  He  admittea,  that  te  tlm 
sake  of  Protestantism  in  iielaa^  Urn 
Church  of  Ireland  should  undevgosavlamB 
But  it  must  be  done  ddibeiateiy.  Tkrim 
first  task  was  to  do  their  d\if  to  thai 
Church  of  Ireland.  They  night  tkmi  m^ 
what  property  there  was  to  tax.  At  pso^ 
sent  tnere  was  none.  Forhisowmpavl^h^ 
was  bound  to  ny,.tbat  he*  did  nettUnto 
:  the  Coronation  Oath  an  inraperaUe  banian 
to  the  King^e  giving  his  assent  to  a  wett 
considered  measure  for  the  reformation,  v^ 
the  Churoh  of  Irdand.  He  had  bean  air 
active  an  opponent  of  the  coneessione  to 
the  C'athouea  as  any  one  in  Pulianlant^ 
but  he  had  sever  relied  upon  the  Coron-* 
ation  Oath  as  an  obstacle  to  those  con-r 
cessions.  He  had  never  thought  that  that 
oath  bound  the  King  to  maintain  ther 
Church  and  all  its  members,  in  possessiea 
of  precisely  every  right  and  privilege^ 
which  they  might  have  possessed  m  1688. 
It  did  bind  him  to  consult  allvthe  easen- 
tial  interests  of  tlie  Church,  to  provide  tOi 
the  utmost  of  his  power  for  its  security ; 
but  it  left  him  a  discretion  to  take  the 
course,  which,  in  his  conscience,  the  King 
might  believe  best  for  those  interests  and 
that  security.  It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,' 
that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  now  sub-^' 
sisting  upon  eleemosynary  aid;  and,  if 
in  such  circumstances,  the  noble  Lord 
were  to  interfere  with  existing  intereata,  ha 
would  establish  a  principle. which  would 
assuredly  be  afterwards  visited  upon  other 
property.  He  hoped  that  before  to-moifoiv 
the  noble  Lord  would  consider  this  subject, 
and  make  some  modification  of  hb  Reso* 
lutions.  He  would  appeal  to  ail  Reformer* 
upon  this  point,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
not  sufier  the  principle  of  Church  Reform 
to  be  degraded  and  dbhonoured  by  an  act 
of  paltry  and  unprofitable  inj«iatice. 
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Lord  John  Russell  would  endeavour  like 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  question  immediately  before  the 
House,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the 
Resolutions  were  closely  connected  with 
the  plan  of  Church  reform  propounded  in 
the  Bill  already  introduced  to  the  House. 
He  must  observe  with  respect  to  the 
general  object  of  these  Resolutions,  and  of 
the  Bill  with  which  they  were  connected, 
that  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  although  not  perhaps  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men appeared  to  desire.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  how  it  was  possible  to 
abolish  Church-cess,  until  the  House  knew 
its  actual  amount.  Though  he  did  not 
know  exactly  the  amount  used  for  Church 
purposes,  he  believed  that  the  whole  sum 
levied  was  about  60,000/. — certainly  it 
did  not  amount  to  70,000/.  The  real 
question  before  the  House  was,  whether 
or  not  they  were  prepared  to  abolish 
Church-cess ;  which,  if  it  were  not  the 
most  oppressive  tax,  was  certainly  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple. Let  the  House  conceive  a  case, — 
which  was  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence 
— where  only  twelve  or  fourteen  persons 
in  the  parish  were  Protestants ;  and  yet 
all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  were  called 
upon  to  pay  this  rate.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  admitted  that  some  measure 
should  be  passed  with  a  view  to  getting 
rid  of  the  Church  cess.  The  Committee 
of  last  year  said,  that  they  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  abolish  this  tax,  and  to 
substitute  in  its  place,  a  charge  upon  the 
clergy  to  the  amount  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
revenue  given  to  the  Church,  was  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  individuals; 
but  for  general  utility.  But  then,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  you  cannot 
take  the  amount  of  the  Church  cess  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Church,  at  present; 
you  may  impose  a  tax  upon  those  who, 
for  the  future,  derive  an  income  from  the 
Church  cess ;  it  was  unjust  and  bad  in 
principle  to  tax  the  present  incumbent. 
It  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  subject, — such 
as  was  occasioned  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  tithes,  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  who  brought  that 
matter  under  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  believed  that  it  was  not  only  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but 


it  was  the  general  fediw  of  ths  Hmwi, 
that  the  Church  cess  ■noald  be 

fuished.    Now  it  wai  the. 
lajesty's  Ministers  that  it 
to  abolish  that  rate  at  oDoe,  moAtat^ 
If  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gtaidnen 
were  adopted  it  would  be  a  iiiliihlinML 
time  before  that  resalt  could  beetteiiiBd. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Gentletnwi 
the  effect  of  abolishing  Chnidi-oeat  in  < 
parish,  and  continuing  it^  for  the  lives  ef 
the  incumbents,  in  the  adjoining  pnrisliM, 
Let  him  consider  what  would  be  the  eAeet 
of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  minds'  of 
the  Catholic  inhalntants  of  that  conntiy. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  rack 
a  regulation  would  be  attended  with  the 
very    worst    consequencea*      The    faoa. 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  said, 
that  William  of  Wyckham,  and  the  other 
founders  of  the  academic  institutions  in 
that  University,  were  actuated  by  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  €jod»  and 
the  good  of  the  people.      He  was  sore 
that  this  was  the  case  as  regarded  the 
Church  Establishment;  and  in  furtherance 
of  that  object  it  was  desirable  to  remofs 
those  things  which  tended  to  render  that 
institution  odious  to  the  people,   and  to 
prevent  that  good  resulting  from  it  whidi 
would  otherwise  ensue.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
House  by  arguing  that  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land required  relief,  and  that  instead  oft 
plan  of  relief,  this  measure  had  for  its 
object  the  taking  away  a  portion  of  their 
incomes.      But   his  Majesty's    Ministen 
had  proposed  a  measure  to  relieve  the 
clergy  from  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured;  and  at  the  same  time,  while 
Ministers  provided   for  their  relief,  they 
added  to  their  security  by  endeavouring  to 
prevent  those  unfortunate  collisions  froB 
arising    between    a  Catholic  population 
and  a  Protestant  Clergy,  which  had  often 
been  attended  with  such  deplorable  conse- 
quences.    Ministers  were  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  system,  by  which  the  occupier 
of  a  single  acre  was  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  Protestant  Minister,  and  the  repair 
of  a  Protestant  Church  :  and  which  neces- 
sarily must  increase  the  odium  which  the 
Catholic  population  might  feel  towards  a 
Protestant    Church.      The    right     hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  situatiott 
of  the  Protestant  Church.     He  admitted 
that  that  Establishment  had  been  placed 
in  a  dangerous  situation,  by  those  who 
had  made  false  and  unfoundM  atatements 
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letpactiiig  die  iefemie»  whieh  the  cleigy 
of  that  Cbttfcb  derive  ftotttilliea.  Initeed 
dl  receiviog  one-tenth  of  the  pnMiiioe»  it 
appeared  that  they  did  ,not  teoeive 
one-tenth  or  one-fifl!eenth  of  the  produce 
—but  only  one  fiflteenUi  of  the  lenud. 
The  average  rent  paid  in  Ireland  (acooid- 
ing  to  the  evidence  given  befi»e  the  Tithe 
Committee)  was  equal  to  one-thiid  of  the 
produce ;  so  that  while  the  landlord  re- 
ceived one-third  of  the  produce,  the 
receipt  of  the  clergyman  did  not  exceed 
one  forty-fifth.  To  leave  the  Church  of 
Ireland  m  its  present  state  was  to  leave  it 
in  greater  jeopardy  than  it  could  be  placed 
in  by  almost  anv  regulation ;  nor  would 
the  Church  of  laigliuid  escape  peril  if  it 
were  determined  that  die  condition  of  the 


Church  of  Ireland  Amid  not  bo  s«pa- 
ratdy  considered.  Ho-^to  salMsil  ikat 
the  revenue  of  the  Cbnreh  oi  BnglatKl 
was  not  too  much  by  a  sinf^ahWiiaf  «id 
he  shonld  be  sorry  to  see  it  rednoed;  The 
proposed  fsfaiui  be  was  convinced  did  «ot 
go  ftorthor  -tfmn  was  necessary  for  the 
stability  ofihrCbHch,  and  it  was  caletf- 
lated  rather  lo  stnogthen  than  injvie  the 
mterests  of  the  dtmgf  of  IrelaiMU 

Mt.Skaim  reooBunended  that  thefiist 
Rerolution  shooM  be  agieed  to,  and  tlutt 
the  discussbn  should  be  oentnraed  to- 
morrow on  the  second  RerolntioB, 
which,  in  fiaict,  was  the  iwd  ariqeet  of 
debate. 

First  Resdntion  agrsiSl  to;  the  Honse 
resumed ;  Committee  to  sit  again. 
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ERRATUM   TO  VOL.  XV. 


The  following  Speech  of  Mr.  Wm.  Roche  thould  luive  been  inserted  at 
Page  623  immediately  after  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell. 


Mr.  William  Roche :  Sir,  the  question 
of  the  Address,  as  connected  with  Irish 
affairs,  having  been  revived,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words.  I  know  it 
has  and  may  be  remarked,  that  Irish 
Members  have  had  more  than  their  due 
share  of  the  debate;  but,  Sir,  that- was 
rather  a  matter  of  necessity  than  choice, 
the  subject  coming  more  peculiarly  home 
to  their  business  and  their  bosoms.  Sir, 
it  is  far  from  my  inclination  or  intentions 
to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House, 
or  unnecessarily  to  prolong  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  has  been  so  ably 
bandied,  so  amply  elucidated,  so  almost 
perfectly  exhausted,  as  regards  the  condi- 
tion ana  complaints  of  Ireland,  by  my  hon« 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Dublin, 
and  by  the  many  and  eloquent  Gentlemen 
who  followed  and  supported  his  repre- 
sentations and  remonstrances.  But,  Sir, 
with  my  feelings  on  the  wrongs,  the  wants, 
and  just  expectations  of  Ireland — feelings 
it  would  be  rather  strange,  I  did  not 
entertain  (coming  as  I  do  from  so  histori- 
cally interesting  a  portion  of  that  country 
as  the  city  of  Limerick,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent)  a  city  not  only  loyal 
and  brave  in  oldeu  times,  but  in  recent 
recollections,  for  it  was  her  regiment  of 
Militia,  though  vastly  out-numbered,  that 
gave  the  6rst  check  to  the  French  invaders 
under  Humbert.  But,  Sir,  in  expressing 
my  feelings  on  Irish  affairs,  I  am  no  less 
actuated,  I  assure  the  House,  by  an  anxious 
desire  for  tlie  prosperity,  harmony,  and 
consequent  strength  of  the  empire  at  large 
— and  I  also  desire  to  express  them  in 
deference  to  the  constituency  which  sent 
ipe  here.  It  is,  therefore,  Sir,  that  I  wish 
to  declare  my  coincidence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  regret  and  disappointment,  which 
have  fallen  from  my  hon.  precursors  in 
the  debate,  as  regards  the  meditated  con- 
duct towards  Ireland,  one  of  unwise,  un- 
kind, and  uncalled  for  mixture  of  coercion 
and  concession.  Sir,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  during  the  course  of  this  debate  by 


the  painful  necessity  which  every  Gentle* 
man  felt,  on  alluding  to  Ireland,  to  use 
the  epithet  'unfortunate,'  which, however 
true,  and  arising  from  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, must  havia  been  no  less  grating  to 
those  who  uttered  it  than  mortifying  to 
us  Irish  Members  who  heard  it.  into  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  which  produced 
this  unhappy  condition,  I  shall  not  now 
enter  further  than  to  say,  that  as  it  was 
produced  by  bad  treatment  and  bad 
Ifovernment,  the  total  reversal  of  that 
conduct  and  that  system  must  be  the 
obvious  remedy.  Sir,  if  even  at  this  late 
period  of  Ireland's  misrule  and  misfor- 
tuneft,  measures  were  adopted,  couched  in 
a  spirit  of  thorough  redress  and  sincere 
conciliation,  unmixed  and  unalloyed  by 
those  announcements  of  menace  and  coer- 
cion so  utterly  unnecessary  in  the  present 
ample  sufficiency  of  the  law, — so  suscepti- 
ble is  the  Irish  character  of  grateful  emo- 
tions, so  disposed  towards  an  oblivion  of 
the  past,  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future, 
that  the  post  which  wafted  over  to  its 
shores  such  glad  tidings,  and  such  an 
auspicious  Royal  Speech,  would  accom- 
plish more  in  one  day  to  allay  discontent 
and  ferment,  by  inducing  amity  of  hearts 
and  interests,  than  the  most  powerful 
combination  of  military  and  constabulary 
force,  which  tends  rather  to  exasperate 
than  cure  the  disease.  But,  Sir,  when  it 
is  seen,  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is  so  mis- 
understood and  distorted — when  it  is  seen 
that  the  cure  of  its  evils  forms  such  a 
compound  of  contrarieties,  coercion  and 
conciliation — irritation  and  counter-irrita- 
tion (to  use  a  medical  phrase) — what  good 
can  be  expected  from  such  conflicting 
remedies,  or  from  concessions  attended  by 
the  old  hacknied  and  inveterate  habit  of 
disparaging  and  neutralizing  every  boon 
(or  rather  act  of  justice)  by  some  counter- 
acting restraint ;  and  truly  has  it  been 
observed  in  the  debate,  what  a  different 
line  of  conduct  is  pursued  towards  this 
country  when  any  circumstance  disturbs 
2Z2 
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Its  quiet.     Investigation  and  redress  are 
at  once  adopted,  and  rigorous  measures 
postponed  to  wiser  maxims.    Adopt  the 
same  conduct  towards  Ireland,  and  similar 
will '  be  the  result.     But,  Sir,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  is 
formed  of  different  materials ;  if  it  be  so, 
it  must  be  the  result  of  different  treatment 
and  vicious  demoralising  policy,  for  human 
nature  is  found,  under  similar   circum- 
stances, to  be  nearly  the  same  everywhere ; 
and  as  regards  Irish  love  and  respect  for 
justice,  English  historians  themselves  have 
promulgated  it  centuries  ago.     I,  myself. 
Sir,  can,  in  a  limited  way,  bear  testimony 
to    this    observation,  for    though   being 
obliged  as  Magistrate  of  the  city  which  I 
^represent,  to  punish  many  offenders,  yet  I 
am  sure  I  have  uot  a  personal    enemy 
among  them,  because  they  are  conscious 
I  was  actuated  by  no  selfish,  vindictive, 
or  improper  motive,  but  by  the  impartial 
exercise  of  an  unavoidable  duty.      Let, 
Sir,  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere,  the  same 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  justice  be 
adopted,  and  most  beneficial  will  be  the 
result.     Sir,  I  shall  uot  now  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  various  grievances  and  com- 
plaints, which  have  so  long  oppressed  and 
depressed   Ireland,    as   they  will  come, 
during  the  Session,  progressively  before 
the  House,  and  shall  conclude  by  briefly 
adverting  to  that  most    important  topic 
the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.     Sir, 
on  that  question,  I  came  into  Parliament 
"with  my  mind  disengaged,  that  is,  so  far 
as  an  indignant  sense  of  the  vicious  system 
of  Legislation  and  Government,  and  its 
evil  consequences,  could  leave  any  sensi- 
tive mind  disengaged.      But  I  was  still 
unwilling  to  con  trolmy  self  by  any  positive 
obligation — desirous  of  seeing  whether  a 


Reformed  Parliament  would  be  more  dii- 
posed  than  its  predecettors,  to  act  with 
sympathy  and  justice  towardt  Iielendt  not 
by. confining  measures^ of  a  petty  paltiy 
nature,  but  by  an  amfde  and  prompt  up- 
rooting of  abuses.  I  waa  alio  desirooi  of 
seeing  the  question,  one  of  such  macoi- 
tude,  developed  and  discuiaed  in  all  its 
bearings,  in  order  that  it  mav  be  canTaned 
and  understood  by  the  Intdiigence  of  tbe 
country,  and  beoinse  discussioa  always 
tends  to  promote  and  advance  every  loond 
and  salutary  measure;  but,  Sir,  as  scarcely 
any  state  of  things  can  be  leas  enduraUe 
than  the  present  condition  of  Irdand,  as 
regards  the  rights,  liberties,  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  so  will  they  fly  to  any  In- 
timate remedy  if  they  are  permitted  to 
despair  of  adequate  redfress — an  impression 
which  tbe  unwise  and  unkind  association 
of  coercion  and  concession,  and  the  dis- 
position to  close  all  deliberation  on  tbe 
question  of  Repeal,  is  little  oslculated  to 
allay — an  efibrt  that  will  rather  tend  to 
augment  than  subdue  the  intensity  of 
existing  interest  on  tbe  subject.  Redms, 
ample  redress,  it  the  only  panacea.  la 
that  spirit.  Sir,  there  is  one  eflRsctoal  re- 
medy for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  indeed  of 
every  country,  that  of  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  many  of  the  millions,  in 
preference  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
few.  Adopt  that  maxim  towards  Ireland, 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Burke  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  10,000,  nay,  100,000  Irish 
swords  will  leap  from  the  scabbards  to 
avenge  a  wrong  or  an  insult  to  their  King 
and  country,  and  peace,  contentment,  and 
prosperity  will  at  length  prevail  in  that 
hitherto  abused,  and  therefore  distracted 
land. 
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